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I, 

WE  know  scarcely  anything  of  Eze- 
kiel except  that  which  we  learn 
from  the  book  that  bears  his  name '.  Of 
the  date  and  authorship  of  this  book 
there  has  scarcely  been  any  serious  ques- 
tion. The  book  of  Ezekiel  has  ever 
formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of,  the 
Old  Testament  Josephus  tells  us  that  it 
was  one  of  the  twenty-two  canonical 
books.  In  one  passage  indeed  the  Jew- 
ish historian  says  that  Ezekiel  wrote  two 
books,  and  some  have  thought  that  this 
implies  that  a  book  of  Ezekiel's  has  been 
lost  (Davidson's  'Introduction').  But 
as  we  have  no  trace  of  any  such  book 
and  no  statement  of  such  a  loss,  we  may 
conclude  that  Josephus  is  speaking  of 
two  parts  of  the  one  book  which  we  pos- 
sess.   This  book  is  found  in  the  most 

^  An  apocryphal  tradition  says  that  he  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  fellow-exiles,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  his  tomb  was  shewn,  distant  a  few 
days'  journey  from  Bagdad,  to  which  tomb  Jews 
from  Parthia"  are  said  to  have  made  pilgrimages 
(Winer).  A  legend,  current  among  the  Jews 
and  early  Christians  (Havemict),  that  he  was 
the  sou  or  servant  of  Jeremiah,  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  the  resemblance  of  his  mission  to  that  of 
the  earlier  prophet,  and  was  perhaps  not  meant 
to  be  understood  literally. 
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ancient  versions,  wherein  with  variations 
in  particular  texts  the  whole  book  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  An  old  Jewish  tra- 
dition asserts,  that  the  book  of  Ezekiel 
was  settled  and  placed  in  the'  canon  by 
the  great  Council  of  state ;  this  Council, 
by  special  treaty,  had  charge  over  the 
religious  and  political  affairs  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Persians  from  the  first  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (b.c.  444),  the  tim$  of  Ne- 
hemiah's  mission  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
continued  under  the  Greek  supremacy 
of  the  Seleucidae  until  the  death  of  the 
high-priest  Simon  (b.c.  196).  There  is 
however  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tradition  above-mentioned  pointed  to  the 
times  of  the  Persian  supremacy.  It  was 
not  till  several  hundred  years'  later  that 
any  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  canonicity 
of  this  book^,    (Fiirst's  '  Canon  des  Alt, 

"  The  canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Rabbins  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel  on  the  grounds 
of  a  supposed  discrepancy  between  passages  of 
his  writings  and  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch 
— e.g.  xviii.  20,  Exod.  xx.  5,  but  this  was  a 
mere  critical  discussion,  and  we  are  told  that  R. 
Eleazar  Ben  Hanania  solved  the  difficulty  by 
reconciling  the  passages  objected  to.  (Deren- 
bourg's  '  Palestine,'  p.  295.) 

A 
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Test.'  pp.  21  foil.)  In  recent  times  a 
critic  has  been  here  and  there  found  to 
endeavour  on  purely  subjective  grounds 
to  discredit  the  authenticity  of  one  or 
two  passages,  but  such  criticisms  have 
been  speedily  answered  on  their  own 
grounds,  and  there  is  no  need  to  revive 
them '.  We  may  assume  then  as  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  we  have  before 
us  the  prophecy  of  E^ekiel  as  it  was 
accepted  from  the  first  by  the  Jewish 
Church;  and  accordingly  we  may  proceed 
with  confidence  to  gather,  by  a  study  of 
its  contents,  such  introductory  informa- 
tion as  may  seem  desirable,  in  reference 
to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  prophet  and  of  his  countrymen. 


II. 

Ezekiel  (Reh./echezk-el',  Godstrength- 
eneth  or  hardeneth)  was  the  son  of  Buzi, 
a  priest  probably  of  the  family  of  Zadok, 
which  he  mentions  in  more  than  one 
passage  (xl.  46,  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15,  16)  as 
marked  out  among  the  sons  of  Levi  to 
come  near  to  the  Lord  to  minister  unto 
Him.  Being  one  of  those  who  went 
into  exile  with  Jehoiachin,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried  away  the  priests  and 
the  princes  and  the  mighty  of  the  land 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14),  he  would  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  the  higher  class,  a  suppo- 
sition agreeing  with  the  consideration 
accorded  to  him  by  his  fellow-exiles  (viii. 

I,  &C.). 

The  chief  scene  of  his  ministry  was 
Tel-Abib  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  on 
the_  river  Chebar,  along  the  banks  of 
which  were  the  settlements  of  the  exiles  j 
see  on  i.  3  and  iii.  15. 

_  Of  the  place  and  date  of  Ezekiel's 
birth  we  have  no  record.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  bom  in  or  near  Jerusa- 
lem, wher6  he  must  certainly  have  lived 
many  years  before  he  was  carried  into 
exile.  The  date  of  his  entering  upon 
the  prophetical  office  is  given  in  i.  i, 

^  EwaM  remarks  that  the  least  obsei-vation 
must  convince  us  that  every  portion  of  the  book 
really  came  from  Ezekiel's  own  hand.  (Ewald, 
'Introd.') 

"  The  name  also  occurs,  in  i  Chro.  xxiv.  16,  as 
that  of  the  head  of  one  of  24  courses  of  minis- 
tering Levites.  The  Hebrew  name  there  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  prophet,  but  is  ex- 
'.  in  English  by  Jehezikd. 


and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  he  entered 
upon  this  office  at  the  legal  age  of  thirty, 
he  must  have  been  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  Josiah  died.  In  this  case 
he  could  not  have  exercised  the  priestly 
functions  at  Jerusalem;  but  as  his  father 
was  a  priest  (see  on  i.  3),  he  was  no 
doubt  brought  up  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  and  so  became  familiar  with  its 
services  and  arrangements.  Josephus 
says  that  Ezekiel  was  "  a  boy  "  (irats  wv) 
at  the  time  of  his  exile,  which,  however, 
he  by  mistake  identifies  with  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jehoiakim  instead  of  that  of 
Jehoiachin  (Schroeder).  This  looks  like 
confusing  Ezekiel  with  Daniel;  but  it 
may  mean  that  he  was  not  at  that  time 
of  full  age,  i.e.  not  thirty  years  old. 

We  know  from  the  book  itself  that 
Ezekiel  lived  in  a  house  of  his  own,  was 
married,  and  lost  his  wife  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  exile.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life 
we  know  nothing. 

III. 

The  period  during  which  Ezekiel  pro- 
phesied in.  Chaldsea  was  signaUzed  by 
the  miserable  reign  of  Zedekiah,  ending 
in  his  imprisonment  and  death,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  sack  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  final  deportation  of  its 
inhabitants,  by  Gedahah's  short  regency 
over  the  poor  remnant  left  behind  in  the 
country,  his  treacherous  murder,  and  the 
flight  of  the  conspirators,  conveying  Jere- 
miah with  them  into  Egypt,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's conquests  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  especially  his  prolonged 
siege  of  "Yyrt. 

The  year  in  which  Ezekiel  delivered 
his  prophecies  against  Egypt  corre- 
sponds with  the  first  year'  of  the  reign 
of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  Apries  of  Hero- 
dotus. The  accession  of  this  king  to 
the  Egyptian  throne  affected  very  ma- 
terially the  future  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Since  the  first  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jews  had 
found  the  service  of  the  Chaldseans  a 
hard  one,  and  were  ready  at  any  moment 
to  rise  and  shake  off  the  yoke.  Zede- 
kiah, though  the  creature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch,  shared  the  burden,  and 
could  not  but  share  the  feelings  of  his 

"  See  Note  at  end  of  chap.  xxix. 
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subjects.  Nor  was  the  character  of 
either  people  or  king  such  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  restrained  by  the  re- 
peated oaths  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
made  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  how- 
ever, clear  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
success  from  any  combinations  with 
small  neighbouring  states  enslaved  like 
themselves.  Egypt  was  the  only  power 
from  which  they  could  hope  for  effectual 
support.  And  Egypt  had  long  been  in- 
active. The  power  of  Necho  was  broken 
at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2j  2  K.  xxiv. 
7).  Psammetichus  II.  (the  Psammis  of 
Herodotus),  his  son  and  successor,  seems 
to  have  been  a  feeble  prince  j  he  was, 
moreover,  occupied  in  an  Ethiopian  war 
during  part  of  his  reign  (which  lasted 
only  seven  years),  but  Hophra  was  of 
a  very  different  stamp.  Herodotus  tells 
us  (11. 161)  that  no  former  king  of  Egypt 
except  his  great-grandfather,  Psammeti- 
chus, was  so  prosperous  in  his  under- 
takings as  Apries,  that  he  reigned 
twenty-five  years',  in  the  course  of  which 
he  marched  against  Sidon  and  conducted 
an  expedition  by  sea  against  the  king  of 
Tyre.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  minded  to 
recover  the  ground  which  his  grandfather 
and  father  had  lost  in  Palestine  and  in 
Syria.  Rumours  of  these  designs  had  no 
doubt  reached  the  Jews,  both  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  in  captivity,  and  they  were 
watching  their  opportunity  to  break  with 
•Babylon  and  ally  themselves  with  Egypt. 
Against  such  alliance  Ezekiel  came  for- 
ward to  protest  He  told  his  country- 
men that  their  hopes  of  safety  lay  not 
in  shaking  off  a  yoke,  which  they  could 
not  do  without  the  grossest  perjury,  but 
in  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  turning 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

The  fallacy  of  the  hopes  entertained 
by  the  Jews  of  deliverance  through 
Egypt  was  soon  made  manifest  In 
the  course  of  the  final  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem Hophra  attempted  a  diversion 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar left  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to 
•  attack  the  Egyptians,  who,  if  not  de- 
feated in  battle  (as  Josephus  says  they 
were,  'Antiq.  Jud.'  x.  10),  were  at  least 


1  Herodotus  is  mistaken  in  the  number  of 
years  of  Hophra's  reign.  Monuments  shew  this 
number  to  have  been  19  not  25.  See  Note  at 
end  of  ch.  xxix. 


•forced  to  retreat  over  the  borders,  and 
offered  no  further  resistance  to  the  cap- 
tor of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5 — 8).  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Ezekiel  commenced 
the  series  of  -  prophecies  against  Egypt 
,  (xxix. — xxxii.),  which  were  continued  un- 
til the  blow  fell  upon  that  country  which 
ended  in  the  ruin  and  deposition  of 
Pharaoh-Hophra. 

IV. 

This  book  throws  much  light  upon 
the  condition  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Jews  both  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in 
exile,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
parties  to  each  other. 

The  seeds  of  the  idolatry  ynth  which 
Manasseh  had  saturated  the  land,  and 
which  Josiah  had  in  vain  attempted 
thoroughly  to  root  up,  yet  remained  in 
Jerusalem.  Even  among  the  priests  and 
in  the  temple  the  abominable  worship  of 
false  gods  was  carried  on,  though  in  secret 
(viii.  S  foil.).  See  Int  to  Jer.  p.  316,  To 
the  exiles,  too,  the  hankering  after  idol- 
atry in  some  degree  clung  (xiv.  3  foil.), 
though  probably  in  a  less  decided  degree. 

Mixed  up  with  this  unfaithfulness  to 
the  true  God  there  was  yet  prevalent 
a  carnal  and  superstitious  confidence  in 
His  disposition  to  protect  the  city  and 
people,  once  His  own.  Looking  to 
nothing  beyond  outward  and  material 
things,  they  deemed  that  Jehovah  was,  as 
it  were,  pledged  to  uphold  His  people ; 
and  utterly  disregarding  the  conditional 
character  of  His  promises,  and  the  more 
spiritual  nature  of  His  blessings,  they 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  once  glori- 
ous Jerusalem  never  would  and  never 
could  be  overthrown.  False  prophets 
were  ever  at  hand  to  support  these  de- 
lusions (xiii.  2  foil.),  to  which  the  exiles, 
as  well  as  those  yet  unremoved,  clung 
with  a  desperate  pertinacity,  even  at  the 
very  moment  that  Jerusalem  was  totter- 
ing to  its  fall.  Hence  arose  the  foohsh 
rebellions  of  Zedekiah,  commencing  in 
reckless  perjury,  and  terminating  in  ca- 
lamity and  disgrace. 

Connected  with  this  feeling  was  a 
strange  reversal  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  exiles  and  of  the  Jews  at  home. 
The  great  men  had  been  deported,  the 
mean  only  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv.  14); 
but  proud  of  their  occupation  of  the 
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seat  of  material  worship  and  dignity,  the 
Jews  at  home  soon  affected  to  despise 
their  exiled  countrymen  (xi.  13  foil.)  j  and 
in  this  sentiment  even  the  exiles  them- 
selves seem  to  have  acquiesced,  under 
the  impression  that  their  position  in  a 
foreign  land  shewed  them  to  be  outcasts 
and  aliens  in  comparison  with  their  more 
favoured  countrymen,  yet  in  possession 
of  their  home,  and  therefore  Ezekiel  had 
to  assure  his  fellow-exiles  that  to  them 
and  not  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  belong- 
ed the  enduring  title  of  God's  people 
(xi.  16,  17,  20). 

V. 

Though  the  voice  of  the  prophet  may 
have  "sounded  back  to  the  country  which 
he  had  left,  Ezekiel's  special  mission  was 
to  those  among  whom  he  dwelt.  He 
.  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  convince  them 
of  God's  utter  abhorrence  of  idolatry, 
and  of  the  sure  and  irrevocable  doom 
of  those  who  practised  it,  ^nd  thus  to 
persuade  his  hearers  entirely  to  cast  out 
idols  from  their  homes  and  from  their 
hearts.  He  had  to  shew  that  the  Chal- 
dseans  were  the  instruments  of  God, 
and  that  therefore  resistance  to  them 
was  both  hopeless  and  unlawful,  and  so 
teach  his  people  to  endure  with  patience 
the  lot  which  their  own  sins  had  made 
inevitable.  He  had  next  to  destroy  their 
presumptuous  confidence  in  external 
privileges,  and  so  to  open  their  eyes 
to  a  truer  sense  of  the  nature  of  the 
divine  promises,  and,  lastly,  to  raise  their 
drooping  hearts  by  unfolding  to  them 
the  true  character  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  the  end  for  which  it  was 
administered. 

The  book  of  Ezekiel  may  be  said  in 
this  respect  to  be  the  moral  of  the 
captivity.  For  the  captivity  was  not 
simply  a  divine  judgment,  but  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  better  state,  an  awakening  of 
higher  hopes.  The  state  of  exile  brought 
with  it  longings  for,  and  expectations  of, 
restoration.  These  longings  and  expecta- 
tions it  was  Ezekiel's  part  to  direct  and 
satisfy.  It  was  his  to  teach  the  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  first  call 
of  Abfaham  to  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  David,  and  to  shew  that  this 
most  triumphant  period  of  his  people's 
ihistory  was  but  a  shadow  of  still  greater 


glory.  He  was  to  raise  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  countrymen  by  the  prospect 
of  a  restoration,  reaching  far  beyond  a 
return  to  their  native  soil ;  he  was  to 
point  to  an  inauguration  of  divine  wor- 
ship far  more  solemn  than  was  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  or 
temple  on  its  original  site  in  its  original 
form,  to  point,  in  fact,  to  that  dispensa- 
tion which  temple,  city  and  nation  were 
intended  to  foreshadow  and  introduce. 
But  further,  their  condition  was  in- 
tended, and  was  calculated,  to  stir  their 
hearts  to  their  very  inmost  depths,  and 
to  awaken  thoughts  which  must  find 
their  answer  in  the  messages  charac- 
teristic of  Gospel  truth.  In  the  law 
there  had  been  intimations  of  restora- 
tion upon  repentance  (Deut.  xxx.  i — 
10).  But  this  idea  is  expanded  by  Eze- 
kiel (xviii,),  and  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  brought  prominently  for- 
ward (xxxvii.  9,  10).  A  change  of  heart 
viewed  as  the  work  of  God,  and  con- 
sequent reconciliation  with  God,  these 
are  truths  which  Ezekiel  was  commis- 
sioned to  declare  (xxxvi.  26  foil.),  and 
for  this  reason  he  may  be  specially 
described  as  the  Gospel-prophet  (see 
Note  A,  on  xviii.). 

We  must  not  forget  to  compare  the 
mission  of  Ezekiel  with  that  of  his 
countryman,  Jeremiah,  who  began  his 
prophetical  office  earher,  but  continued 
it  through  the  best  part  of  the  time 
during  which  Ez:ekiel  himself  laboured. 
Both  had  to  deliver  much  the  same 
messages,  and  there  is  a  marked  simi- 
larity in  their  utterances,  as  Calvin  has 
remarked.  "It  cannot  be  in  the  mere 
natural  course  of  events,  that  the  one 
at  Jerusalem,  the  other  in  Chaldsea,  put 
forth  their  prophecies  as  from  one  com- 
mon mouth,  like  two  singers  who  answer 
one  another  in  alternate  strains,  ^nd 
never  was  there  harmony  sweeter  and 
more  complete,  than  that  which  we  per- 
ceive in  these  two  servants  of  God,"  But 
Jeremiah's  mission  was  incomparably  the 
more  mournful  one.  It  was  his  to  cry- 
aloud  in  vain,  to  be  despised,  rejected, 
and  put  to  death.  Ezekiel's  task  was  a 
bitter  one,  for  he  had  to  denounce  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  upon  the  people  and  th6 
objects  nearest  to  his  heart.  But  per- 
sonally he  soon  acquired  respect  and 
attention,  and  if  at  first  opposed,  was 
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at  last  listened  to  if  not  obeyed.  He 
may  have  been  instrumental,  .together 
with  Daniel,  in  working  that  reforma- 
tion in  the  Jewish  people,  which  certain- 
ly was  to  some  extent  effected  during 
the  captivity;  at  all  events  he  must 
have  seen  some  symptoms  of  spiritual 
renovation  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  a  grateful  part  of  his 
ministry  that  it  was  so  much  concerned 
in  opening  the  prospect  of  better  times, 
and  that  his  prophetic  roll,  which  com- 
menced with  the  bitterness  of  judgment 
and  woe,  terminated  with  the  sweetness 
of  renewed  hope  and  restored  glory. 

VI. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
captivity  was  the  reunion  of  the  severed 
tribes  of  Israel.  For  although  the  place 
of  Ezekiel's  abode  may  not  have  been 
identical  with  that  of  the  exiles  of  the 
ten  tribes  (see  on  i.  i),  still  the  exile 
of  the  Jews  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  their  brethren  of  the  earlier 
exile.  The  political  reasons  which  had 
sundered  them  were  at  an  end;  a  com- 
mon lot  begat  sympathy  in  the  sufferers ; 
and  those  of  the  ten  tribes  who  even  in 
their  separation  had  been  conscious  of 
a  natural  unity,  and  could  not  but  recog- 
nize in  the  representative  of  David  the 
true  centre  of  union,  would  be  naturally 
inclined  to  seek  this  unity  in  amalgama- 
tion with  the  exiles  of  Judah,  and  would 
not  be  imwilling  to  subordinate  them- 
selves to  this  tribe. 

In  the  course  of  the  years'  which  had 
elapsed  since  their  exile,  the  numbers  of 
the  ten  tribes  may  well  have  wasted 
away.  As  their  separate  constitution 
in  their  own  land  had  been  founded 
on  idolatry,  though  in  a  modified  form, 
they  would  be  more  apt  than  the  men 
of  Judah,  the  professing  servants  of  the 
true  Jehovah  and  His  temple,  to  be 
absorbed  among  the  heathen  who  sur- 
rounded them,  and  thus  the  exiles  from 
Judah  may  have  far  exceeded  in  num- 
ber and  importance  those  who  yet  re- 
mained of  the  exiles  of  Israel.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  in  Ezekiel  the  terms  Judah 
and  Israel  applied  indiscriminately  to 
those  among. whom  the  prophet  dwelt 
(see  on  xiv.  i);  and  the  sins  of  Israel, 
no  less  than  those  of  Judah,  are  sum- 
med up  in  the  -reproof  of  his  country- 


men. All  descendants  of  Abraham  were 
again  being  drawn  together  as  one 
people,  and  this  was  to  bp  effected  by 
the  separated  members  gathering  again 
around  the  legitimate  centre  of  govern- 
ment and  of  worship,  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Judah.  This  will  account  for 
the  name  of  Israel  being  lost  in  that 
of  Judah,  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus  being 
addressed  to  the  fathers  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Ezra  i.  5),  and  for  the  people's 
returning  under  the  name  of  Jews,  while 
we  find  in  much  later  days  mention  of 
members  of  other  tribes  (Luke  ii,  36). 
St  Paul  also  speaks  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  Acts  xxvi.  7.  (See  notes  on  iv.  3, 
xi.  I,  15.)  The  amalgamation  of  the 
exiles  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  is  in  fact 
distinctly  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
iii.  18);  a  prediction  which  has  been  in- 
deed referred  by  some  to  a  reunion  yet ' 
to  come,  but  which  had  in  fact  its  ac- 
complishment in  the  restoration  of  the 
people  to  their  native  land  by  the  decree 
of  Cyrus.  The  same  inference'  may  be 
drawn  from  Ezekiel's  sign  of  the  two 
sticks  (xxxvii.  16  foil.);  for  although  this 
prophecy  had  a  further  and  fuller  ac- 
complishment, yet  it  need  not  be  sup- 
posed entirely  to  overlook  a  primary 
fulfilment  in  the  return  from  Babylon. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  discover  the  lost  ten  tribes, 
by  persons  expecting  to  find,  or  thinking 
that  they  have  found,  them  existing  still 
as  a  separate  community.  But  according 
to  the  foregoing  view  we  need  not  look 
forward  to  any  such  discovery.  The  time 
of  captivity  was  the  time  of  reunion. 
Ezekiel's  mission  was  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  not  only  to  those  who  came  out 
with  him  from  Jerusalem  or  Judah,  but 
to  those  also  of  the  stock  whom  he 
found  residing  in  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  had  been  settled  for  more  than 
100  years  (xxxvii.  16  and  xlviii.  i). 

VII. 

The  order  and  the  character  of  the 
prophecies  which  this  book  contains 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phet's mission,  He  is  summoned  to 
his  office  by  an  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  Majesty,  appropriate 
for  one  who  had  long  been  banished  ^ 
from  that  house  which  he  had  hitherto 
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regarded  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah.  His  first  utterances 
are  those  of  bitter  denunciation  of  judg- 
ment upon  a  rebellious  people,  and 
these  threatenings  are  continued  until 
they  are  fulfilled.  The  voice  of  thunder 
ceases  not  until  the  storm  breaks  in 
full  fury  upon  the  deserted  city.  Then 
the  note  is  changed.  There  are  yet  in- 
deed threatenings,  but  they  are  for  un- 
faithful shepherds,  and  for  the  enemies 
of  God's  people.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  full  of  reassurance  of  hopes  and 
promises  of  renovation  and  blessing,  in 
which  the  spiritual  predominates  over 
the  temporal,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
takes  the  place  of  the  kingdom  upon 
Moiint  Zion. 
^  The  prophecies  are  divided  into  groups 
by€ates  prefixed  to  various  chapters,  and 
we  may  assume  that  those  prophecies 
which  are  without  date  were  delivered  at 
the  same  time  as  the  last  given  date,  or 
at  any  rate  followed  closely  upon  it. 

I.     TAe  ffth  year  of  Jehoiachiri s 
captivity, 

Ch.  i. — ^vii.  Ezekiel's  call,  and  predic- 
tions of  the  coming  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

2.     The  sixth  year. 

Ch.  viii. — xix.  An  inspection  of  the 
whole  condition  of  the  people,  with  pre- 
dictions of  coming  punishment. 

3.     The  seventh  year. 

Ch.  XX. — xJdii.  Fresh  reproofs  and 
fresh  predictions  of  the  coming  ruin. 

4.  The  ninth  year. 

Ch.  xxiv.  The  year  in  which  the  siege 
began.  The  declarations  that  the  city 
Should  be  overthrown. 

5.  The  same  year. 

Ch.  XXV.  Prophecies  against  Moab, 
Ammon  and  .the  Philistines. 

6.    Eleventh  year. 

In  this  year  Jerusalem  was  taken  after 
a  f  iege  of  eighteen  months,  and  the  tem- 
ple destroyed. 

Ch.  xxvi. — ^xxviii.  Prophecies  against 
Tyre. 


y.     The  tenth  year. 
Ch.  xxix.    I— 16.    Prophecy  against 
Egypt. 

8.     The  twenty-seventh  year. 
Ch.  xxix.  17 — ^xxx.  I — 20.     Prophecy 
against  Egypt. 

9.  The  eleventh  year. 

Ch.   xxx.   20 — 26 — xxxi.      Prophecy 
against  Egypt. 

10.  The  twelfth  year. 

Ch.  xxxii.     Prophecy  against  Egypt. 

II.     The  same  year. 

Ch.  xxxiii. — ^xxxiv.    Reproof   of  un- 
faithful rulers. 

12.     Same  year^  or  some  year  between  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-fifth. 

Ch.  XXXV.    Judgment  of  Mount  Seir. 

13.     Sam£  year. 
Ch.  xxxvi. — xxxix.    Visions  of  com- 
fort.   Overthrow  of  Gog- 

14.     Twenty-fifth  year. 

Ch.  xl, — ^xlviii.  The  vision  of  the 
temple. 

We  observe  from  the  summary  tliat 
the  prophecies  are  in  general  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  The  deviations 
from  this  order  are  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. So  far  as  the  people  of  God  were 
concerned,  there  are  two  chief  groups, 
^i)  those  delivered  before  (ch.  i. — xxiv.), 
(2)  those  delivered  after  the  destruction 
of  the  city  (xxxiii. — ^xlviii.).  There  was 
an  interval  during  which  the  prophet's 
mouth  was  closed  so  far  as  regarded  the 
children  of  his  people,  from  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  captivity.  During 
this  interval  he  was  guided  to  utter  words 
of  threatening  to  the  heathen  nations, 
and  these  utterances  find  their  place 
(ch.  XXV. — xxxii.).  They  form  a  suitable 
transition  from  the  declaration  of  God's 
wrath  to  that  of  His  mercy  towards  His 
people,  because  the  punishment  of  their 
enemies  is  in  itself  a  part  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  His  people.  But  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  prophecies  against  the 
heathen  is  rather  local  than  chronological, 
so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  several 
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prophecies  delivered  at  various  times  on 
the  same  subject  are  brought  together, 

VIII. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecies  are,  first,  his  use  of  visions ; 
secondly,  his  constant  reference  to  the 
earlier  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  second  of  these  characteristics  is 
especially  seen  by  his  application  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  represents  and  enforces 
its  lessons,  recognizing  therein  the  word 
of  God,  that  will  make  itself  heard  and 
obeyed.  It  is  not  merely  the  voice 
of  a  priest,  imbued  with  the  law  which 
it  was  liis  profession  to  study.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself, 
teaching  us  that  the  Law,  which  came 
from  God,  is  ever  just,  wise,  and  holy, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  enlarged 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  testimonies, 
which  our  blessed  Lord  Himself  after- 
wards promulgated;  and  instructing  us 
to  read,  in  the  spirit  of  its  command- 
ments, and  of  its  ordinances,  those 
moral  truths  and  those  mysterious  doc- 
trines, upon  which  is  founded  and  es- 
tablished the  salvation  of  man. 

In  regard  to  visions,  the  most  striking 
is  that  in  which  is  revealed  to  him  the 
majesty  of  God  (see  ch.  i.  and  notes 
thereon).  Besides  these  are  visions  of 
ideal  scenes  (e.g.  ch.  viii.)  and  of  sym- 
bolical actions  (e.g.  ch.  iv.).  It  is  true 
that  this  form  was  not  unknown  to  the 
earlier  prophets.  Isaiah  has  in  his  sixth 
chapter  a  vision  resembling  that  with 
which  the  book  of  Ezekiel  opens.  Jere- 
miah has  many  symbolical  actions  similar 
to  those  of  Ezekid^.  but  that  which  was 
heretofore  kept  in  the  background  is 
now  brought  to  the  front,  and  while  we 
find  in  Ezekiel  direct  addresses  to  the 
people,  as  in  the  older  prophets,  these 
are  less  frequent;  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  no  prophecy  communicated 
to  him  by  dreams,  as  was  the  case  with 
•Daniel.  The  form  of  his  prophecy  may 
then  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  transition 
from  the  eariier  to  the  later  mode 
(Schroeder). 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
book  in  reference  to  its  imagery,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  figurative  language 
therein  employed,  we  observe  at  once 
how  much  is  derived  from  the  temple 
and  its  services. 


Some  have  insisted  that  the  language 
of  the  prophet  takes  its  colour  from  the 
scenes  which  surround  him,   that    the 
living  creatures,  for  instance,  were  sug- 
gested by  the  strange  forms  of  Assyrian 
sculpture  famiUar  to  us  through  recent 
explorations'.    But  these  living  creatures 
(like  the  seraphim  of  Isaiah,  Isai.  vi.  2) 
have  much  more  in  common  with  the 
cherubim  of  the  Jewish  temple  than  with 
the  winged    figures  of   Assyria.     And 
though  here  and  there  we  find  traces  of 
the  place  of  his  sojourn  (as  in  iv.  i),  it  is 
but  seldom.     By  the  waters  of  Babylon 
the  prophet  remembered  Zion,  and  his 
language,  like  his  subject,  was  for  the 
most  part  not  of  Chaldsea  but  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    But  the  choice  of  his  imagery  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  simply  upon  the 
ground  that  Ezekiel  was  a  Jewish  priest, 
thoroughly  impressed   by  the  outward 
signs  of  worship,  and  this  all  the  more 
because  these  valued  ordinances  were 
for  ever  taken  away  from  him.     His 
fancy  may  naturally  have  recurred  to 
the   dearest  objects  of  his  love.      But 
there  is  more  than  this.     These  ordi- 
nances were  but  the  shell,  containing 
within  the  kernels  of  eternal  truth ;  these 
were  the  shadows,  not  the  substance; 
and  when  the  Spirit  of  God  would  reveal 
by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel  spiritual  reali- 
ties. He  permitted  the  prophet  to  clothe 
them  in  those  symbols  with  which  he 
and  his  country  were  familiar.     How 
far  they  were  permitted  to  interpret  the 
symbols  is  uncertain ;  but  there  is  quite 
enough  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,   and  in  the  declarations  of 
the  New,  to  convince  us  that  such  know- 
ledge was  not  entirely  withheld ;  and  the 
vision  of  the  temple,  with  which  the 
book  closes,   difficult  indeed  in  many 
points  still,  would  be  utterly  strange  and 
incomprehensible,  were  we  to  see  in  it 
no  more  than  a  material  fabric,  and  in 
'  its  service  nothing  beyond  the  reorgani- 
zation of  a  Levitical  priesthood  and  wor- 
ship. 

IX. 

Schroeder"  sums  up  the  various  sys- 
tems of  interpretation  under  the  heads  of 

1  See  Note  at  end  of  chap.  i. 
»  Lange's  '  Bibelwerk,  - 
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(i)  historical,  (2)  allegorical,  (3)  typical, 
(4)  symbolical,  (s)  Judaistical. 

The  historical  regards  simply  the  re- 
storation after  the  seventy  years,  and 
supposes  Ezekiel's  prophecies  and  visions 
to  have  their  purpose  and  fulfilment  in 
this  return. 

The  allegorical  gathers  spiritual  lessons 
from  any  part  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  interpreter. 

The  typical  recognizes,  both  in  the 
history,  in  the  temple  and  its  services, 
types  of  the  Christian  Church  and 'its 
ordinances,  following  here  the  method 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
line  of  thought  continually  appearing  in 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

The  symbolical  is  rather  supplementary 
to,  than  varying  from,  the  former  method; 
the  types  were  in  themselves  symboUcal. 
The  tabernacle  or  temple  and  its  ordi- 
nances, its  measurements  and  arrange- 
ments, no  less  than  its  sacrifices,  had 
their  meaning,  and  were  intended  by  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  to  express  it. 

The  Judaistical  was  a  method  known 
in  Jerome's  day,  and  rejected  by  him. 
According  to  this  method  the  prophecies 
look  forward  to  a  fulfilment  in  the  future, 
but  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  their  native  soil,  in  the 
establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
having  Jerusalem  for  its  capital,  with  a 
new  temple  and  restored  services,  Mes- 
siah for  the  King,  His  subjects  being 
the  whole  company  of  believers  incor- 
porated with  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL 
In  this  way  either  the  Christian  is  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  Jewish,  or  the  Jewish 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

Jerome  describes  such  interpreters  as 
persons  who  "carnally  interpret  as  future 
that  which  we  spiritually  understand  to 
be  already  past'." 

Jerome  means  that  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  had  its  completion  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  then  estabUshed  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  as  the  Church  is  ever 
growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  until 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  we  may 
believe  that  the  prophecy  is  still  in  the 
course  of  fulfilment,  and  that  the  temple 


^  "  Ut  quK  Judjei  et  nostri,  immo  non  nostri, 
Judaizantes  camaliter  futura  contenduht  nos  spi- 
ritualiter  jam  transacta  doceamus."  Hieronjrm. 
quoted  by  Schroederi 


in  its  completeness  is  for  the  time  when 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  be  fiilly 
established,  and  He  shall  have  put  down 
all  rule  and  all  principalities  and  power, 
to  deliver  up  the  kingdom  unto  the 
Father, .  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  (see 
the  notes  on  xxxvii.). 

X. 

The  relation  of  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
to  those  of  the  Apocalypse  is  next  to  be 
considered.  So  much  is  common  to  the 
two  books,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  there  is  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John 
a  designed  reference  to  the  older  seer. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  same  images 
are  employed,  which  might  be  supposed 
naturally  to  belong  to  a  common  apoca- 
lyptic language,  as  in  other  writings  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  phrases  denotes 
a  common  prophetical  language,  but  in 
some  of  the  visions  there  is  a  resem- 
blance which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  an  identity  of  subject,  and  as  the 
subject  is  by  St  John  often  more  pre- 
cisely defined,  the  later  vision  throws 
great  light  upon  the  former.  This  will 
be  seen  best  in  detail. 

The  opening  visions  of  Ezekiel  and 
of  St  John  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  substantially  identical.  In  each, 
the  prominent  object  is  a  throne,  and 
He  that  sitteth  on  it;  the  throne  is  sur- 
rounded by  ineffable  brightness,  light- 
nings flash  forth  from  it,  and  a  rainbow 
encircles  it,  whilst  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  it  are  four,  called,  according 
to  our  English  version,  by  Ezekiel 
living  creatures,  by  St  John  beasts,  but 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  and 
of  the  New  Testament  t,Sia  (Heb.  chai- 
ioth),  being  the  common  name  for  animals, 
living  ones.  In  Ezekiel  he  who  sits  upon 
the  throne  is  described  as  the  likeness  or 
the  appearance  of  a  man;  in  St  John  He  is 
to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine 
stone,  and  is  addressed  in  adoration  as 
the  Lord  (Rev.  iv.  11),  being  no  doubt 
the  same  person  described  more  fully 
in  Rev.  i.  as  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  as  He  tJiat  liveth  and  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  for  evermore.  As  there  can  be 
no  doubt  who  is  designated  by  St  John, 
we  are  led  by  an  irresistible  conclusion 
to  recognize  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  the 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
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person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  made 
Man,  in   whom   dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily.     But  whole  the 
central  object  is  the  same  there  are  In 
the  two  visions  marked  differences.    Ih 
St  John  we  have  no  clouds  from  the 
north,  and  no  firtnament.     The  wheels, 
which  are  so  strfiting  a  feature  in  Ezekiel, 
are  altogether  wanting,  the  eyes  beine 
transferred  to  the  l)odies  of  the  four 
beasts.     The  Four  fliffer  considerably. 
While  in  Ezekiel  tl^e  fourfold  variety 
is  common  to  all,  so  that  each  of  the 
Four  is  precisely  similar  to  the  others,  in 
St  John  the  varieties  are  distributed,  to 
one  being  given  that  of  a  man,  to  an- 
other that  of  a  lion,  and  so  forth.     The 
peculiar  motion  of  the  Four,  all  together 
moving  to  all  quarters  of  the  earth  with 
no  change  in  their  relative  positions,  oc- 
curs not  in  St  John;  and,  in  short,  while 
unity  is  a  characteristic  of  Ezekiel's  Four, 
actuated  by  one  spirit,  so  as  to  be  called, 
not  only  livir^  creatures,  but  the  living 
creature  (Heb.  chaiiah)  (i.  20),  in  St  John 
the  Four  seem  more  like  four  persons 
offering,  like  the  twenty-four  elders,  com- 
mon adoration.     These  differences  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  two 
visions.    The  cloud  from  the  north  local- 
izes the  vision  to  a  spot  upon  the  earth's 
Surface.     The  wheels  connect  the  chariot 
with  the  earth,  the  movements  are  to  do 
service  on  the  earth,  the  firmament  is  the 
medium  between  earth  and  heaven.    The 
various  particulars  are  parts  of  one  whole, 
which  represents  the  manifestations  of 
the  glory  of  God  upon  earth,  and  in  all 
the  creatures  of  the  earth.     But  in  St 
John  the    scene    is    Heaven.      Visible 
creation  is  indeed  represented,  but  it  is 
translated  to  heaven.     No  services  are 
required  on  earth,  but  the  employment 
of  all  creation  is  to  render  perpetual 
worship   to  Him  who  is  enthroned  in 
glory,  having  taken  His  manhood  into 
God.    If,  as  is  most  probable,  the  num- 
ber four  is  symboliod  of  the  earth,  we 
see  why  by  Ezekiel  the  number  is  so 
much  more  frequently  repeated  than  by 
St  John,  not  only  four  beings,  but  each 
.  \i^v!x^  fourfold,  with  four  faces,  four  (not 
six)  wings. 

Again,  a  characteristic  feature  of  Eze- 
kiel's prophecy  is  the  declsuration  of 
God's  judgments,  first  against  the  re- 
beUious  city^  and -then  against  the  ene- 


mies of  the  chosen  people.  In  the 
Revelation  there  is  nothing  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  judgment  of  Jerusa- 
lem, because  the  Church  is  contem- 
plated by  St  John  in  its  purity  and  in  its 
triumph.  But  the  same  figures,  both  to 
denote  wickedness  and  its  punishment, 
which  are  by  Ezekiel  applied  to  idola- 
trous Judah,  are  by  St  John  turned  upon 
idolatrous  Babylon.  The  image  of-Baby- 
lon  as  the  great  whore  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  whoredoms  of  Aholah  and  Aholi- 
bah  (xvL),  and  the  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced upon  the  former  in  the  very 
terms  which  in  Ezekiel  are  employed 
against  the  latter  (comp.  Rev.  xvii.  16 
and  Ezek.  xvi.  37 — 44). 

We  have  the  dirge  of  Babylon  with 
its  merchants  and  merchandize  (Rev. 
xviii.  11),  recalling  forcibly  the  dirge  of 
Tjnre  (xxvii.),  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  are 
summoned  to  fatten  upon  the  carcases 
of  the  armies  of  Babylon  in  the  same 
form  as  upon  those  of  the  army  of  Gog 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  17  and  Rev.  xix. 
17).  And  further,  we  have  the  same 
mighty  array  of  forces  under  Gog,  and 
their  overthrow,  in  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.)  and 
in  the  Revelation  (xx.).  Now  the  repe- 
tition of  these  descriptions  by  the  Chris- 
tian seer  must  be  owing  to  something 
more  than  the  mere  employment  of 
figurative  language  already  in  use.  The 
descriptions  seem  to  point,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  to  the  same  events,  and  this 
may  teach  us  to  extend  the  application 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  beyond  the  time 
at  which  they  were  delivered:  just  as 
our  Lord's  predictions  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  are  so  mixed  up  with  those 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  that  we  learn 
to  regard  the  destruction  of  the  city  as 
the  type  and  anticipation  of  the  final 
judgment,  so  in  the  adoption  of  Ezekiel's 
language  and  figures  by  St  John,  we  see 
a  proof  of  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
older  prophecies.  It  is  one  conflict, 
waged  from  the  first,  and  waging  still; 
the  conflict  of  evil  with  good,  of  the 
world  with  God,  to  be  accomplished 
only  in  the  final  consummation,  to  which 
the  Revelation  manifestly  conducts  us. 

When  we  come  to  tiie  figures  of  a 
building,  we  find  a  most  significant  dif- 
ference between  Ezekiel  and  St  John. 
The  latter  introduces  an  angel  with  a 
measuring  reed,    like,  that  of  Ezekiel 
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(Rev.  xi.  i),  and  there  is  a  measuring 
of  the  temple  of  God,  and  its  inner 
court,  though  the  outer  court  is  to  be 
given  unto  the  Gentiles.  But  the  figure 
of  the  holiness  of  the  temple  is  only  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  visions.  When 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  repre- 
sent, like  the  new  city  of  Ezekiel,  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  among  His  people 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlviii.'35  and  Rev.  xxi.  3), 
descends  from  heaven,  all  reference  to 
Jewish  ordinances  ceases.  While  Eze- 
kiel, writing  before  the  old  dispensation 
had  passed  away,  is  guided  to  repre- 
sent the  perfection  of  worship  under 
the  form  of  a  renewed  and  more  com- 
plete ritual,  the  Christian  seer,  writing 
under  the  new  dispensation,  represents 
to  us  the  true  character  of  the  worship 
of  God,  foretold  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
"  not  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  this  mountain, 
but  everywhere  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
by  the  striking  announcement,  /  saw 
no  temple  therein:  for  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
thereof,  Rev.  xxi.  22. 

XL 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  writings 
of  Ezekiel,  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  This  is  (to  use  a  modem  term) 
their  Eschatological  character,  i.  e.  their 
reference  not  merely  to  an  end,  but 
to  the  very  end  of  all  (see  for  instance 
ch.  vii.  and  xxxvi.).  There  are  many 
parts  which  have  special  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  prophet  and 
liis  countrymen.  The  local  and  the 
temporary  seem  to  predominate;  and 
some  have  thought  that  these  messages 
were  exclusively  for  those  among  whom 
Ezekiel  lived,  that  when  the  blow  which 
he  had  foretold  fell,  this  portion  of  his 
book  was  closed,  and  is  simply  to  be 
viewed  historically  as  furnishing  proof 
of  the  prophet's  inspiration,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  a  particular  instance  the  princi- 
ples of  the  divine  administration  of  the 
world.  But  if  we  look  closely  we  shall 
find  more  than  this.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  reproaches  for  wilful  blindness 
and  obstinacy,  and  the  denunciations  of 
punishment,  are  derived,  often  verbally, 
from  the  Law,  especially  from  that  part 
of  it  wherein  Moses  set  before  the 
people  the  consequences  of  obedience 


or  disobedience  to  the  precepts  of  their 
Almighty  Ruler  (v.  2,  Lev.  xxvi.  33;— 
xiv.  21,  Lev.  xxvi.  22,  25,  26; — xvi.  38, 
Deut.  xxii.  22).  The  reiteration  of  these 
threats  by  Ezekiel  proves  that  the  events 
which  he  predicts  fgrm  part  of  that  plan, 
which  was  set  forth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  national  life  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  And  as  we  must  suppose 
that  this  fundamental  plan  of  govern- 
ment reached  beyond  the  time  of  any 
one  visitation,  so  we  may  gather  that 
Ezekiel's  predictions  of  siege,  of  slaugh- 
ter, of  dispersion,  had  not  their  final 
accomplishment  in  the  consequences  of 
the  Chaldeean  conquest;  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  There  is  no  city  of  which  we 
have  recorded  such  dreadful  sieges  as 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  horrors 
predicted  by  Moses  and  by  Ezekiel 
have  had  their  literal  fulfilment  on 
more  than  one  occasion;  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  people,  scattered  through- 
out the  world,  have  borne  continual 
proofs  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
decrees.  But  we  are  carried  further 
than  this.  The  discourses  of  our  Lord 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  Luke  xxi.  repeat  the 
same  predictions,  and  these  discourses 
manifestly  look  forward  to  the  end  of 
time,  to  the  final  judgment  of  the 
world.  For  each  temporal  judgment 
foreshadows  the  final  retribution,  and 
so  one  prophecy  may  be  directly  ad- 
dressed to  many  periods  of  time,  in  aU 
of  which  the  immutable  law  illustrates 
itself  in  the  history  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals. Violence  blossoms  into  pun- 
ishment, sin  bears  death  as  its  fruit; 
and  this  teaches  us  the  principle  upon 
which  we  are  to  interpret  even  those 
passages  in  Ezekiel  which  seem  most 
particularly  to  refer  to  Israel  and  to, 
Jerusalem.  St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Paul, 
and  our  Lord  Himself,  teach  us  to  re- 
gard believers  in  Clirist  as  the  true 
Israel,  the  real  children  of  Abraham; 
and  this  is  connected  with  the  truth, 
that  the  institution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  only  a  continuance  of  the 
plan  according  to  which  God  called 
Abraham  out  of  the  world,  and  sepa- 
rated his  descendants  to  be  a  peculiar 
people  to  Himself.  Thua  Israel  repre- 
sents the  visible  Church,  brought  into 
special  relation  with  God  Himself,  and 
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too  often  acting,  as  Israel  of  old  acted, 
in  neglect  of  the  obligations  which  such 
relation  imposes.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  viewed  in  this  light 
presents  a  spectacle  scarcely  less  melan- 
choly than  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  prophetical  warnings 
have  therefore  their  applications  here. 
How  far  the  calamities  of  Christendom 
may  be  viewed  as  divine  judgments  for 
the  violation  of  the  divine  law,  it  may 
not  be  wise  too  nicely  to  inquire.  But 
many  of  these  calamities  have  been  the 
direct  consequence  of  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  Christ.  War, 
for  instance,  bringing  with  it  the  special 
visitations  oi  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
sword,  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  departure  (comp.  James 
iv.  i).  We  are  therefore  to  interpret 
these  predictions  of  Ezekiel  not  simply 
as  illustrative  of,  but  as  directly  predic-. 
tive  of,  the  future  of  the  Church,  Jewish 
and  Christian,  until  the  end  of  time. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  introduc- 
tion (so  remarkable  in  Ezekiel)  of  pas- 
sages setting  forth  in  the  strongest  terms 
individual  responsibility  (especially  ch. 
xviii.).  These  passages  contain,  it  is 
manifest,  universal  truth,  but  their  pe- 
culiar appropriateness  to  such  a  book 
as  that  of  Ezekiel  is  best  seen  when  we 
perceive  that  he  is  addressing,  not  simply 
the  historical  Israel  of  his  own  day,  but 
the  whole  body  who  have  been,  like 
Israel  of  old,  called  forth  to  be  God's 
people,  and  who  will  be  called  to  strict 
account  for  the  neglect  of  their  conse- 
quent privileges  (see  note  on  xi.  19). 

XII. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the 
book  forms  a  complete  and  harmonious 
whole.  It  is  evident  that  the  parts  have 
been  studiously  arranged,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  done  by  the 
prophet  himself,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
prefixed  the  dates  to  the  several  prophe- 
cies. The  precision  of  these  dates  af- 
fords a  clear  proof  that  the  prophecies 
were  in  the  first  instance  orally  delivered'. 

'  Ewald's  inference  that  the  dates  were  not 
precise,  because  the  days  of  the  month  mentioned 
are  always  either  the  ist  or  the  5th  01  the  7th  or 
the  loth  or  the  12th  or  the  15th,  will  scarcely 
recommend  itself  to  the  reader.  Considering 
that  the  day  is  only  mentioned  in  fourteen  in- 


Ezekiel  very  generally  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  first  person,  and  uses  the  historic 
past  to  describe  the  occurrence  of  each 
particular  vision,  or  communication  from 
God.  The  prophecies  were,  no  doubt, 
written  down  at  the  time  of  their  delivery, 
and  afterwards,  under  the  directions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  put  together  into  one 
volume,  to  form  a  part  of  those  Scrip- 
tures which  God  has  bequeathed  as  a 
perpetual  inheritance  to  His  Church. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  frequent 
insertion  of  passages  from  older  writers 
is  characteristic  rather  of  an  author  than 
of  a  prophet.  (Ewald's  '  Introd.'  and 
Schrader  in  Schenkel's  '  Bibel  Lexicon.') 
They  see  herein  a  declension  from  the 
true  prophetical  character  of  the  older 
prophets,  such  as  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and 
Jeremiah,  who  went  forth  to  seek  the 
people,  and  addressed  to  them  fresh 
words  of  rebuke  or  exhortation.  It  is 
thought  to  be  in  accordance  with  this 
view  of  Ezekiel's  position,  that  the  elders 
of  Israel  come  to  his  house,  and  there 
receive  their  answer  (viii.  i,  xx.  1), 
but  this  is  in  fact  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule.  Other  prophecies  were  mani- 
festly delivered  publicly,  like  those  of 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  is  constantly  bid- 
den to  go  forth  to  shew  signs,  and  to 
instruct  the  people.  His  subsequent  ar- 
rangement of  his  own  prophecies  in  no 
way  affects  their  prophetical  character  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery.  Each  writer 
in  the  Holy  Scripture,  though  speaking 
under  the  inspiration  of  God,  was  yet 
permitted  to  preserve  his  own  character- 
istic style,  and  if  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  im- 
bued not  only  with  the  spirit,  but  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  engrafted  it  upon 
his  predictions,  this  can  in  no  degree 
lessen  the  authority  of  his  commission  as 
prophet.  The  greater  part  of  this  book 
is  written  in  prose,  although  the  images 
employed  are  highly  poetical.  Some 
portions,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
poetry;  as,  for  instance,  the  dirge  of 
the  kings  (xix.),  the  lay  of  the  sword 
(xxi.  8  foil.),  the  dirges  of  Tyre  (xxvii., 
xxviii.),  and  of  Egypt  (xxxi.,  xxxii.). 
The  language  bears  marks  of  the  later 
style,  which  was  introduced  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 


stances,  there  is  surely  sufficient  variety.  (Ewald, 
'Introd.'  p.  207.) 
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XIII.    POINTS    OF    CONTACT    IN  THE    WRITINGS   OF   EZEKIEL, 
DANIEL,  ZECHARIAH ■  KEH    ST  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


I  was  among  the  captives       .        .        <        . 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel 

( A  whirlwind  out  of  the  north  . 

( Four  winds  strove  upon  the  great  sea 

JA  fire  infolding  itself,  &c, 
(Lamps  of  fire   . 

(Four  living  creatures 
\  Four  great  beasts 
I  Four  beasts      > 


I  The  likeness  of  a  man 
The  first  beast  was  made  to  stand 
and  a  man's  heart  was  given  to  it 
The  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man 


upon  1 


the  feet  as  a  man 


i  Every  one  had  four  faces  and  four  wings  . 
The  third  beast  had  four  wings  and  four  heads 
The  fourfold   nature  distributed    severally  to 
dividual        ...... 


each  in- 


Ezek.  i.  I. 
Rev.  i.  9. 

Ezek.  i.  3. 
Rev.  i.  10. 

Ezek.  i.  4. 
Dan.  vii.  %. 

Ezek.  i.  4, 
Rev.  iv.  5. 

Ezek.  i.  5. 
Dan.  vii.  3. 
Rev.  iv.  6. 

Ezek.  i.  5. 

Dan.  vii.  4. 
Rev.  iv.  7, 

Ezek.  i.  6,  x.  r4,  21.    ; 
Dan.  vii.  6. 

Rev.  iv.  7. 

Ezek.  i.  6. 
Dan.  vii.  4,  6. 
Rev.  iv.  8. 

Ezek.  i.  13. 
Rev.  iv.  5. 

Ezek.  i.  16,    X.  9,  II, 

13,  16,  19. 
Dan.  vii.  9. 

Ezek.  i.  %%. 
Rev.  iv.  6. 

Ezek.  i.  J4,  xlili.  2. 
Dan.  X.  6. 
Rev.  i.  15. 

Ezek.  i.  z6,  x.  i. 
Dan.  vii.  9. 
Rev.  iv.  a,  3. 

Ezek.  i.  27,  viii.  2. 
•Dan.  X.  6. 
Ezek.  X.  9. 
Rev.  i.  14 — 16,  X.  I, 

(The  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rdn  .        .        Ezek.  i.  28. 

j  A  rainbow .        Rev,  iv.  3,  x.  i. 

I  fell  upon  my  face Ezek.i.a8,  iii.a3,xliv.4. 

Dan.  viii.  17. 
Rev.  i.  17. 

Stand  upon  thy  feet Ezek.  ii.  i,  iii.  24. 

Dan.  X.  II. 
Rev.  i.'ij.  - 


(Four  wings 

\  Eagle's  wings,  four  wings 

(Six  wings         . 

(The  appearance  of  lamps  . 
(Seven  lamps 

Wheels    .        .        .        . 


The  colour  of  the  terrible  crystal 
Glass  like  unto  crysjal 

Like  the  noise  of  great  waters  . 


A  throne 


(The  colour  of  amber,  as  the  appearance  of  fire 
I  Like  the  beryl 
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f  A  roll  of  a  book 
J  A  flying  roll     . 
(a  little  book   . 

Eat  this  roll     . 


The  spirit  took  me  up 


I  was  in  the  Spirit    . 
A  man  clothed  with  linen 


A  mark  upon  the  foreheads 
Cotne  not  near  any  on  whom  is  the  mark  . 
Scatter  the  coals  of  fire  over  the  city 
Full  of  eyes 


"Ezek.  ii.  9, 
Zech.  </.  I. 
Rev.  X.  a,  8 — 10. 

Ezek.  iii.  i. 
Rev.  X.  9. 

Ezek.  iii.  u,  viii.  3,  xi. 
1, 24,  xxxvii.  I,  xliii.  5. 
Rev.  i.  10. 

Ezek.  ix.  3, 11,  xliv.  17. 
Dan.  X.  5,  xii.  6,  7. 
Zech.  iij.  3 — s- 
Rev.  XV.  6,  xix.  8,  14. , 

Ezek.  ix.  4. 
Rev.  vii.  3. 

Ezek.  ix.  6. 
Rev.  ix.  4. 

Ezek.  X..J. 
Rev.  viii.  5. 

Ezek.  X.  12. 
Rev.  iv.  8. 

Ezek.  X.  15,  20. 
Ezek.  i.  5. 
Dan.  vii.  3. 
Rev.  iv.  6, 

Ezek.  xi.  23. 
Zech.  xiv.  4. 

Ezek.  xiii.  5,  xxx.  3. 

Zech.  xiv.  i. 

Rev.  vi.  17,  xvi.  14. 

Ezek.  xiii.  9. 
Rev.  XX.  12. 

Ezek.  XV.  a,  6,xvii.  6 — 9, 

xix.  10 — 14. 
Rev.  xiv.  18,  19. 

Ezek.  xvi.  15 — 34,  xxiii. 

I — 21. 
Zech.  V.  7,  8. 
Rev.  xvii.  i — 6. 

Ezek.  xvi.  35 — 43,  xxiii. 

22 — 49- 

Rev.  xvii.  16. 

Ezek.  xvii.  3,  22 — 24, 

xxxi.  3 — 18. 
Dan.  iv.  10 — 12. 

Prophecy  against  the  forest Ezek.  xx.  46 — 48. 

Zech.  xi.  I,  2. 

Bring  into  the  wilderness Ezek.  xx.  35. 

Rev.  xii.  6,  14. 

Mine  holy  mountain Ezek.  xx.  40. 

Zech.  viii.  3. 

The  «word Ezek.  xxi.  3—5,  9—20, 

28,  xxx,  4,  24,  xxxii. 
10. 

Zech.  xiii.  7. 

Rev.  i.  16 ;  xix.  15. 


!The  living  creature   . 
Four  living  creatures 


The  glory  of  the  Lord  stood  upon  the  mountain 
The  day  of  the  Lord 

Written  in  the  writing  of  the  house  of  Israel    . 
The  vine-tree    .... 

The  whore  ...  .        . 

Punishment  of  the  whore         .... 
A  goodly  cedar 
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(I  will  make  the  pile  for  fire  great 

(The  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever 

A  merchant  of  the  people         .... 


Fine  linen,  bine  and  purple       .... 

Ivory       

Precious  stones  and  gold 

Persons  of  men  .  ... 
Spices  ,  -  .  .  ... 
Horses 

Lambs  and  rams  and  goats       .... 

■ 

They  shall  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  seas  . 

They  shall  cry  bitterly 

Thine  heart  is  lifted  up     .        .        . 

There  shall  be  no  more  any  grieving  thorn 
The  horn  of  Israel  to  bud        .... 


I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean 

The  stony  heart        .        .  .  ... 

The  breath  came  into  them 

They  shall  be  my  people  and  I  will  be  their  God 

My  tabernacle  shall  be  with  them 

Gog,  the  land  of  Magog  .        .  .... 


Ezek.  xxiv.  9 — 13. 
Rev.  xiv.  II. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  3,  33, 

xxviii.  5, 
Rev.  xviii.  3. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  7,  16. 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  16. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  15. 
Rev.  xviii.  12. 

,    Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  xxviii. 

13- 
Zech.  ix.  3. 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  16. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 
Rev.  xviii.  13. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  22. 
Rev.  xviii.  13. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  14. 
Rev.  xviii.  13. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  21. 
Rev.  xviii.  13. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  27,  34. 
Zech.  ix.  4. 
Rev.  xviii.  2,  21. 

Ezek.  xxvii.  30. 

Rev.  xviii.  9,  11,  15,  19. 

Ezek.  xxviii.  2,  17. 
Dan.  iv.  30. 
Rev.  xviii.  7. 

Ezek.  xxviii.  24. 
Rev.  xxi.  4. 

Ezek.  xxix.  21. 
Dan.  viii.  9,  10. 
Zech.  vi.  12. 
Rev.  xxii.  16. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  25. 

Zech.  xiii.  i. 

Rev.  i.  5,  vii.  13,  14. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  26. 
Zech.  vii.  12. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  10. 
Rev.  xi.  II, 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  23,  27. 
Zech.  viii.  8. 
Rev.  xxi,  3. 

Ezek. xxxvii.  26,  27, 28. 
Zech.  viii.  3. 
Rev.  xxi.  3. 

Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3, 

xxxix.  I. 
Rev.  XX.  8,  9. 


THE  BOOI^  6?  EZEklEL. 
I  will  bring  thee  forth  and  all  thine  army  ,        .        .        . 


A  great  shaking 


Great  hailstones 

Fire  and  brimstone 

I  will  give  thee  unto  the  ravenous  birds     . 
A  very  high  mountain       .... 


IS 

Ezek.  xxxviii.  4,  9,  16, 
Rev.  xvi.  14,  XX.' 8. 

Ezek.  xxxviii.  19. 
Zech.  xiv.  4.  , 
Rev.  xvi.  18. 

Ezek.  xxxviii.  ti. 
Rev.  xvi.  a  I. 

Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 
Rev.  XX.  9,  10. 

Ezek.  xxxix.  4, 17 — it. 
Rev.  xix.  17,  18,  21. 

Ezek.  xl.  a,  xliii.  12. 
Zech.  viii.  3. 
Rev.  xxi.  10. 

A  city Ezek.  xl.  a. 

Rev.  xxi.  10. 

Like  the  appearance  of  brass Ezek.  xl.  3,  i.  7. 

Dan.  X.  6. 
Rev.  i.  15. 

A  line  of  flax  and  a  measuring  reed  .....        Ezek.  xl.  3. 

Zech.  ii.  i. 
Rev.  xi.  I,  xxi.  15. 

The  outward  court Ezek.  xl.  17. 

Rev.  xi.  a. 

Pillars .        Ezek.  xl.  49. 

Rev.  iii.  12. 

They  shall  put  on  other  garments Ezek.  xliv.  17. 

Zech.  iii.  4,  5. 

Rev.  vii.  13,  14,  xix.  8. 


He  measured  it  by  the  four  sides 

The  earth  shined  with  His  glory 

I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever  . 
Most  holy        ...  

They  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary 

The  gate  shall  not  be  shut  until  the  evening 
The  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day :  for  there 
is  no  night  there 

The  gate  . 

Four  corners    . 

Foar-square 

Waters  issued  out  of  the  house 
A  fountain  opened 
Water  of  life  . 


Ezek.  xlii.  20. 
Rev.  xxi.  16. 

Ezek.  xliii.  2,  x.  4. 
Rev.  xviii.  i. 

Ezek.  xliii.  7,  9. 
Rev.  xxi.  3. 

Ezek.  xliii.  12,  xlviii.  14. 
Zech.  viii.  3,  xiv.  20,  ai. 
Rev.  xxi.  a,  27,  xxii.  3, 
14,  ij. 

Ezek.  xliv.  16. 
Rev.xxi.  22, 24,xxii.  3, 4. 

Ezek.  xlvi.  2. 

Rev.  xxi.  25. 

Ezek.  xlvi.  i,  9. 
Rev.  xxii.  14. 

Ezek.  xlvi.  21 — 23, 

xlviii.  16,  17. 
Rev.  xxi.  16. 

Ezek.  xlvii.  i — 5. 
Zech.  xiii.  i,  xiv.  8. 
Rev.  xxii.  i,  17. 
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fVery  many  trees Ezek.  xlvii.  7,  w. 
The  tree  of  life Rev.  xxii.  a. 

Go  into  the  sea Ezek.  xlvii.  8. 

Zech.  xiv.  8. 

The  waters  shall  be  healed        , Ezek.  xlvii.  8,  9. 

Zech,  xiv.  10. 
Rev.  xxii.  s. 

On  either  side  of  the  river Ezek.  xlvii.  la, 

Rev.  xxii.  s. 

Nevir  fruit  according  to  his  months Ezek,  xlvii.  la. 

Rev.  xxii.  a. 

The  firuit  for  meat Ezek.  xlvii.  la. 

Rev.  xxii.  a. 

The  leaf  for  medicine Ezek.  xlvii.  la. 

Rev.  xxii.  a. 

Three  gates Ezek.  xlviii.  31—34. 

Rev.  xxi.  13. 

The  name  of  the  city  shall  be  "  The  Lord  is  there  " .        .        Ezek.  xlviii.  35. 

Zech.  ii.  10. 
Rev.  xxi.  3,  xxii.  3. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t  The  time  of  EzekieVs  prophecy  at  Chebar.  4 
His  vision  of  four  charubims,  li  of  the  four 
■wheels,  26  and  of  the  glory  of  God. 


NOW  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thir- 
tieth year,  in  the  fourth  month, 
in  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I 
was  among  the  'captives  by  the  river  L5«<y. 


First  Group. 

Words  of  warning  to  Israel. 

Chaps,  i. — ^xxiv. 

Chap.  I.  The  first  three  chapters  contain 
the  account  of  Ezekiel's  call. 

A  mighty  whirlwind  is  issuing  from  the 
north,  and  a  dark  cloud  appears  in  that  quarter 
of  the  heavens.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud  is 
an  area  of  dazzling  brightness  surrounded  by 
encircling  flames.  Therein  are  seen  four  beings 
of  strange  and  mysterious  shape  standing  so  as 
to  form  a  square,  below  their  feet  are  four 
wheels,  and  over  their  heads  a  throne  on  which 
is  seated  the  likeness  of  a  man  dimly  seen, 
while  a  voice  issuing  from  the  throne  summons 
the  prophet  to  his  office. 

1.  Naivl  The  Hebrew  particle,  com- 
monly rendered  and,  frequently  commences  an 
historical  book,  linking  it  to  the  preceding. 
(See  on  Exod.  i.  i  and  1  S.  i.  i.)  In  the  pro- 
phetical writings  this  is  only  the  case  in  Ezekiel 
and  Jonah.  Some  have  thought  that  the  book 
of  Ezekiel  is  thus  linked  to  Jeremiah,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  historical  sequence.  Rather,  as 
one  use  of  the  Hebrew  particle  is  to  convert 
the  verb  into  an  historical  tense,  the  connective 
force  is  merged  into  the  con-versive;  it  is  well 
rendered  nonv. 

in  the  thirtieth  year'\  The  Hebrew  is,  lite- 
rally, "  in  thirty  years"  (a  common  way  of 
expressing  iri  the  thirtieth  year,  Ewald  '  Heb. 
Sprach.' §  287,  R.),  which  thus 'finds  a  pa- 
rallel in  2  S.  XV.  7,  after  forty  years,  which 
refers  to  the  age  of  Absalom,  and  in  the 
common  phrase,  "son  of  thirty  years "  = 
thirty  years  old.  We  observe  that  here  the 
thirtieth  year  is  closely  connected  with  as  I 
or  and  I,  which  is  rather  in  favour  of  con- 
sidering this  as  a  personal  date.  (So  Origen, 
Gregory  and  Schroeder.)  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ezekiel  was  called  to  his  office  at 
the  age  prescribed  in  the  law  for  Levites 
(Num.  iv.  7,3,  30),  at  which  age  both  John 
the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  began  their  minis- 
try.   His  call  is  probably  to  be  connected 
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with  the  letter  sent  by  Jeremiah  to  the  cap- 
tives (Jer.  xxix.)  written  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. Some  reckon  this  .$iate  from  the 
accession  of  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, B.C.  625,  and  suppose  that  Eze- 
kiel  here  gives  a  Babylonian,  as  in  v.  2  a 
Jewish  date.  The  removal  of  Jehoiachin  has 
been  fixed  by  Prideaux  and  Clinton  at  B.C. 
598  (Ewald  B.C.  597);  according  to  the  He- 
brew mode  of  computation  this  gives  B.C.  594 
for  the  fifth  year  of  that  captivity,  the  3  2nd  year 
of  Nabopolassar's  accession.  We  have  no 
certainty  that  this  accession  formed  an  era  in 
Babylon,  and  Ezekiel  does  not  elsewhere  give 
a  double  date,  or  even  a  Babylonian  date. 
The  Targum,  followed  by  Jerome  and  Gro- 
tius,  dates  from  the  i8th  year  of  Josiah,  when 
Hilkiah  discovered  the  book  of  tiie  law  (sup- 
posed to  be  a  jubilee  year).  As  Josiah  reigned 
thirty-one  years,  and  Jehoiakim  eleven,  this 
would  give  B.C.  594  as  the  30th  year,  but  we 
have  no  other  instance  in  Ezekiel  of  reckoning 
from  this  year. 

among  the  captives^  Not  in  confinement,  but 
restricted  to  the  place  of  their  settlement 
(see  on  v.  2),  so  that  exiles  would  express 
too  little,  if  captives  expresses  too  much. 

in  the  fourth  month]  We  observe  that 
month  is  not  expressed  in  the  original.  This 
is  the  common  method.  See  viii.  i,  xx.  1,  &c. 
.  Before  the  captivity  the  months  were  described 
not  by  proper  names  (the  names  Abib,  Ziph, 
are  scarcely  exceptions)  but  by  their  order, 
the  first,  the  second,  &c.;  the  first  month  cor- 
responding nearly  with  our  April.  After  the 
captivity  the  Jews  brought  back  with  them 
the  proper  names  of  the  months,  Nisan,  &c. 
(probably  those  used  in  Chaldsea). 

the  river  of  Chebar^  The  modem  Khabour 
rises  near  Nisibis  and  flows  into  the  Euphrates 
near  Kerkesiah,  200  miles  north  of  Babylon. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  can  be  the 
Chebar,  because  we  are  told  that  the  exiles 
with  Jeconiah  were  brought  yro»z  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  15).  But  this  may  very 
well  have  been  said  of  any  place  of  exile  in  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon.    Comp.  "  in  the  land  of 
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of  Chebar,    that^  the    heavens   were 
opened,  and  I  saw  visions  of  God. 

2  In  the  fifth  day  of  the  month, 
which  was  the  fifth  year  of  king  Je- 
hoiachin's  captivity, 

3  The  word  of  the.LoRP  came 
yeAezkei.  cxprcssly  unto  'Ezekiel  the   priest. 


the  son  of  Buzi,  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans  by  the  river  Chebar;  and 
the.hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon 
him. 

4  fl  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a 
whirlwind  capie  out  of  the  north,  a  t  Hrfj. 
great  doud,  and  a  fire  ♦infolding  itself,  ilsei/'^ 


the  Chaldasans,"  -v.  3.  The  Syriac  interpreter 
adopting  the  Hebrew  (as  is  usual  among  the 
old  translators)  employs  the  same  word  as 
that  in  use  for  the  modern  Khabour.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Jewish  exiles 
were  placed  in  cities  or  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Khabour.  Some  have  identified  Chebar 
with  Habor  the  river  of  Gozan,  for  by  is  not 
in  the  original  (2  K.  xvii.  6),  whither  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  away  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before,  and  have  supposed  that  Ezekiel 
and  his  companions  were  thus  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  descendants  of  the  exiles 
transported  thither  by  the  king  of  Assyria; 
but  the  place  of  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  is  clearly 
defined  to  have  been  in  northern  Assyria  or 
Media,  which  does  not  suit  with  the  place  of 
Ezekiel's  exile. 

tie  heavens  were  opened]  Jerome  explains 
this  to  mean  that  the  glories  were  opened  to 
the  eye  of  faith  (comp.  John  i.  51 ;  Matt.  iii. 
16 ;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11)  ;  but  an  actual  vision 
is  being  described,  and  to  the  prophet's  eye  the 
heavens  above  his  head  were  unfolded  to  shew 
the  divine  glory. 

•visions  of  God]  The  Hebrews  were  wont  to 
express  greatness  and  majesty  by  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  God.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6 ;  the  great 
mountains:  Heh.,  "the  mountains  of  God." 
Ps.  Ixxx.  10;  the  great  cedar  trees:  Heb., 
"the  cedars  of  God."  Comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  9. 
Here,  however,  the  visions  were  not  only  su- 
premely majestic,  but  visions  of  the  majesty 
of  God.     Comp.  below,  viii.  3  and  xl.  a. 

2.  the  Jifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachiifs  cap' 
tivit/]  This  is  the  Jewish  date.  w.  2,  3, 
which  seem  rather  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  may  have  been  added  by  the  prophet 
himself  when  he  revised  and  put  together  the 
whole  book,  Jehoiachin  was  actually  in  pri- 
son for  many  years  (a  K.  xxv.  27) — ^but  the 
word  captivity  is  the  same  as  in  v.  i  and  refers 
to  I  the  transportation  of  the  king  and  others 
from  their  native  to  a  foreign  soil.  Comp. 
Jer.  xxix.  2  and  2  K.  xxiv.  12.  This  policy 
of  settling  a  conquered  people  in  lands  distant 
from  their  home,  begun  by  the  Assyrians,  was 
continued  by  the  Persians  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Jews  were  specially  selected 
for  such  settlements,  and, this  was  no  doubt  a 
Providential  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  the 
dispersed  Jews  carrying  with  them  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  and  the  sacrediScriptures, 


and  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  messengers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ 

3.  came  expressly]  did  verily  come,  the 
phrase  marking  strongly  that  it  was  in  truth  a 
heaven-sent  vision. 

Ezekiel  the  priest,  the  son  of  Buzt]  The 
order  in  the  Heb.  is,  Ezekiel  tbe  son  of 
Buzi  the  priest,  where  the  priest  may  belong 
either  to  Ezekiel  or  to  Buzi.  The  Hebrew 
accent  (dargu)  connects  it  with  Buzi  and 
this  seems  more  natural;  if  so,  Ezekiel  was 
not  only  a  priest  but  the  son  of  a  priest. 
Hengstenberg,  however,  adopts  the  former 
view,  taking /ySf  priest  to  denote  that  Ezekiel 
was  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  company  of 
exiles  among  whom  he  resided.  But  this  is 
less  likely  as  he  was  not  called  to  his  office 
till  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity,  and  seems 
then  to  have  been  of  no  repute  among  his 
countrymen. 

the  hand  of  the  Lord]  Rashi  remarks  that 
.  wherever  the  word  ^hand  of  the  Lord'  is  used, 
not  only  in  this  book  but  in  all  prophecy,  it 
implies  a  constraining  power,  because  the  spirit 
constrains  the  prophet  independently  of  his 
own  will.  Comp.  i  K.  xviii.  46  and  below, 
xxxiii.  22,  xxxvii.  1 ;  also  Rev.  i.  17,  where, 
however,  the  hand  exercises  a  supporting  rather 
than  a  constraining  power.  So  in  Dan.  viii. 
18,  X.  10. 

4. .  out  of  the  north]  It  was  frequently 
foretold  that  the  divine  judgments  should  pro- 
ceed/row  the  north  (Jer.  i.  14,  iv.  6)  because 
it  was  from  the  north  that  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors came  upon  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  may 
be  that  for  this  reason  the  <whirl<tvind  proceeded 
out  of  the  north,  for  the  vision  though  seen  in 
Chaldsea  had  reference  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
seer  is  to  contemplate  judgment  as  it  is  coming 
upon  the  Holy  Land.  But  we  observe  in  the 
vision  of  Zechariah  that  the  horses  go  towards 
the  north  (Zech.  vi.  8).  Mount  Zion  and 
the  temple  were  on  the  sides  of  the  north 
(Ps.  xlviii.  2,  where  see  note,  and  Isai.  xiv.  13). 
Thus  the  north  was  felt  by  the  Jews  to  be 
the  peculiar  seat  of  the  power  of  Jehovah. 
Further,  the  high  mount^n  range  of  Lebanon 
that  closed  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the  north 
naturally  connected  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  the  northern  region  with  the 
idea  of  height  reaching  to  heaven,  from 
which  such  a  vision  as  this  would  probably 
come. 
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and  a  brightness  "was  about  it,  and 
but  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour 
of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

5  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof 
came  the  likeness  of  four  living  crea- 
tures. And  this  was  their  appear- 
ance ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

6  And  every  one  had  four  faces, 
and  every  one  had  four  wings. 

*Heb.  'J    And   their   feet    were  ^straight 

P»/.""^'  feet;  and  the  sole  of  their  feet  was 


like  the  sole  of  a  calfs  foot:  and. they 
sparkled  like  the  colour  of  burnished 
brass. 

8  And  they  had  the  hands  of  a 
man  under  their  wings  on  their  four 
sides;  and  they  four  had  their  faces 
and  their  wings. 

9  Their  wings  were  joined  one  to 
another;  they  turned  not  when  they 
went;  they  went  every  one  straight 
forward. 
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a  great  cloud,  and  a  Jire'\  as  on  Mount 
Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  i6,  i8. 

infolding  itself]  forming  a  circle  of  light — 
flames  moving  round  and  round  and  following 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  to  be  as  it  were 
the  framework  of  the  glorious  scene:  a  bright- 
ness luas  about  it,  about  the  cloud ;  and  out  of 
the  midst  thereof,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

colour]  Literally,  "eye."  It  is  not  the  co/oHr 
but  the  brightness  which  is  compared.  Eye 
means  "appearance,"  and  as  the  eye  of  is  ade- 
quately represented  by  the  one  English  word 
like. 

amber]  Heb.  chashmal.  The  word  occurs 
only  in  Ezekiel,  here  and  v.  %t,  and  viii.  a. 
The  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  have  electrum,  a 
substance  composed  by  a  mixture  of  silver  and 
gold,  which  corresponds  very  well  to  the 
Hebrew  word.  But  since  electrum  was  also 
applied  to  the  gum  known  as  amber,  our 
translators  adopted  the  latter  word.  The 
brightness  is  that  of  shining  metal,  not  of  a 
transparent  gum,  like  the  burnished  brass  in 
•V.  7  ^-oAfine  brass,  Rev.  i.  15. 

out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire]  out  of  the 
midst  thereof,  like  burnislied  gold  out 
of  the  midst  of  fire.  The  punctuation 
in  our  Authorized  Version  would  make  this 
clause  the  repetition  or  explanation  of  out 
of  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  better  to  connect  it 
closely  with  burnished  gold,  and  to  consider 
the  definite  article  as  generic ;  the  fire  is  ioxfire 
in  general. 

5.  tilling  creatures]  The  Hebrew  word 
answers  very  nearly  to  the  English  "beings,"  to 
denote  those  who  live,  whether  angels  or  men  (in 
whom  is  the  breath  of  life),  or  inferior  creatures. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  words  equivalent 
to  our  "animals"  in  the  sense  of  living  crea- 
tures. The  Hebrew  word  is  also  used  for 
"  wild  beasts,"  and  (in  a  Chaldaic  form^  for 
the  beasts  in  Daniel's  vision  (Dan.  vii.  3),  in 
which  last  passage,  however,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  use  words  equivalent  not  to  "  animals" 
but  to  "beasts."  In  Rev.  iv.  6,  the  word 
for  beasts  is  that  employed  here  in  the  LXX. 

they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man]  They  stood 
erect  like  men ;  with  all  their  strange  variety 


of  form,  they  bore  the  general  aspect  of  the 
human  figure. 

6.  four  faces,  and.. .four  ivings]  In  the 
Revelation  each  "beast"  has  its  own  distinc- 
tive character — here  each  unites  in  itself  .the 
four  characters;  in  Revelation  each  has  six 
wings,  like  the  Seraphim  in  Isaiah  (Isai.  vi.  %), 
here  only  four.     (See  Introduction.) 

7.  their  feet  <were  straight  feet]  Each  of 
their  legs  vra,B  a  straight  leg  and  their 
foot  like  a  calf's  foot.  The  foot  seems 
here  to  mean  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  in- 
cluding the  knee,  and  this  was  straight,  i.e. 
upright  like  a  man's.     Like  the  sole  of  a  calfs 

foot,  the  sole  is  the  foot  as  distinguished  from 
the  leg,  the  leg  terminated  in  a  solid  calf's 
hoof.  This  was  suitable  for  a  being  which 
was  to  present  a  front  on  each  of  its  four 
sides.  Ezekiel  was  living  in  a  country  on  the 
walls  of  whose  temples  and  palaces  were  those 
strange  mixed  figures,  human  heads  with  the 
bodies  of  lions  and  the  feet  of  calves,  and  the 
like,  which  we  see  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  monuments.  These  combinations 
were  of  course  symbolical  and  the  symbolism 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Ezekiel.  But  the 
prophet  is  not  constructing  his  cherubim  in 
imitation  of  these  figures,  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  revealing  forms  corresponding  to  the  general 
rules  of  eastern  symbolism.  See  Introduc- 
tion, §  V.    (See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter.) 

like  the  colour  of]  Lit.  "as  the  eye  of;" 
translate  like;  see  on  -v.  4. 

8.  and  they  four  had  their  faces  and  their 
cwings]  This  clause  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  former  clause  thus : — ' '  They  had  the  hands 
of  a  man  under  their  wings  on  all  four  sides, 
just  as  they  had  wings  and  faces  on  all  four 
sides." 

9.  Their  ivings  were  joined  one  to  another] 
Two  of  the  wings  were  in  the  act  of  flying, 
so  stretched  out  that  the  extremity  of  each 
touched  a  wing  of  a  neighbouring  living  crea- 
ture, similarly  stretched  out.  This  was  only 
when  they  were  in  motion.  When  they  stood 
these  two  wings  were  let  down.     (See  -v.  24.) 

they  went  every  one  straight  forward]    The 
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[v.  10 — 16, 


10  As  for  the  likeness  of  their 
faces,  they  four  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the 
right  side :  and  they  four  had  the  face 
of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four 
also  had  the.  face  of  an  eagle. 

11  Thus  were  their  faces:  and 
'Pv .  their  wings  were  "stretched  upward; 
aime,       two  witigs  of  every  one  were  joined 

one  to  another,  and  two  covered  their 
bodies. 

12  And  they  went  every  one  straight 
forward :  whither  the  spirit  was  to  go, 
they  went ;  and  they  turned  not  when 
they  went. 


13  As  for  the  likeness  of  the  living 
creatures,  their  appearance  was  like 
burning  coals  of  fire,  and  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  lamps:  it  went  up  and 
down  among  the  living  creatures; 
and  the  fire  was  bright,  and  out  of 
the,  fire  went  forth  lightning. 

14  And  the  living  creatures  ran 
and  returned  as  the  appearance  of  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

15  ^I  Now  as  I  beheld  the  living 
creatures,  behold  one  wheel  upon  the 
earth  by  the  living  creatures,  with 
his  four  faces.. 

16  The  appearance  of  the  wheels 


four  formed  a  square,  each  occupying  one 
comer,  with  its  two  outer  faces  in  a  line  with 
the  two  sides  of  the  square.  The  upper  wings 
of  each  touching  the  wings  of  each  other 
formed  the  sides  of  the  square.  Thus  the  four 
together  formed  a  square,  and  never  altered 
their  relative  position.  From  each  side  two 
faces  looked  straight  out,  one  at  each  comer — 
and  so  all  moved  together  towards  any  of  the 
four  quarters,  towards  which  each  one  had 
one  of  its  four  faces  directed,  and  so  in  which- 
soever direction  the  whole  moved  the  four 
might  be  said  all  to  go  straightforward. 

10.  Each  liviiig  creature  had  four  faces,  of 
a  man,  of  a  lion,  of  an  ox,  of  an  eagle.  Our 
English  Bibles  in  the  present  day  have  a 
comma  after  lion,  which  would  refer  on  the 
right  side  both  to  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the 
face  of  a  lion;  but  it  is  better  with  the  older 
edition  to  omit  the  comma  after  lion.  Thus 
each  would  have  in  front  the  face  of  a  man, 
that  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  that  of  an  ox 
on  the  left  side,  and  that  of  an  eagle  behind, 
and  the ' '  chariot "  would  present  to  the  beholder 
two  faces  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  of  an  eagle,  and 
of  an  ox,  according  to  the  quarter  from  which 
he  looked  upon  it. 

11.  Thus  ivere  their  faces,  and  their  ivlngs 
were  stretched  ujxward]  Rather,  Audtbeir 
faces  and  their  wings  were  separated 
above.  The  original  of  the  first  clause  is 
simply  and  their  faces.  The  words  added  are 
forced  in  very  unnaturally.  The  word  ren- 
dered stretched  occurs  often,  and  is  variously 
rendered  divided  (Gen.  x.  5),  separated  (Gen. 
xiii.  14),  parted  (Gen.  ii.  Jo),  dispersed  (Esther 
iii.  8),  scattered  (Job  iv.  11),  sundered  (Job 
xli.  17).  All  these  renderings  agree  sub- 
stantially, and  diflfer  entirely  from  stretched. 
All  four  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  whole,  yet 
the  upper  parts  of  each,  the  heads  and  the 
Vvings  (though  touching),  rose  distinct  from 
one  another;  two  wings  of  each  as  in  the  case 


of  Isaiah's  Seraphim  were  folded  down  over 
the  body,  and  two  were  in  their  flight  (see  on 
^.9)  stretched  upward  so  as  to  meet,  each  a 
wing  of  the  neighbouring  living  creature,  as 
the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  touched  one 
another  over  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark. 

12.  twhither  the  spirit  zvas  to  go']  Although 
the  "chariot"  was  composed  of  distinct  parts, 
four  living  creatures,  four  wheels,  &c.,  it  was 
to^be  considered  as  a  whole.  There  was  one 
spirit  expressive  of  one  conscious  Ufe  pervading 
the  whole,  and  guiding  the  motions  of  the 
whole  in  perfect  harmony. 

13.  lamps']  Hie  the  appearance  of  names. 
The  and  before  Hie  is  not  in  the  original  and 
is  not  wanted.  The  Hebrew  word  is  variously 
translated  in  our  English  Bibles  lamp  (Gen. 
XV.  17),  lightnings  (Exod.  xx.  jZ^,  jfireirands 
(Judg.  XV.  4),  torches  (Nahum  li.  4).  The 
corresponding  Greek  word  is  in  the  N.  T. 
translated  torches  (John  xviii.  3),  elsewhere 
lamps.  Comparing  these  passages  together  we 
conclude  that  the  word  properly  means  not 
the  vessel  which  contains  the  light  but  the 
light  itself.     Here  it  must  mean  the  bright 

flames  described  as  resembling  coals  of  fire. 

it  went  up  and  dtxvun]  It  refers  tojfr*  just 
mentioned.  It  seems  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  to  substitute  in  the  translation 
the  noun  for  the  pronoun  that  is  intended  to 
represent  it.    Fire  ivent  up  and  down. 

14.  as  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of  lightning] 
In  this  description  is  probably  included  the 
speed  as  well  as  the  brightness  of  the  lightning- 
flash. 

15.  one  wheel  upon  the  earth  by  the  living 
creatures,  with  his  four  faces]  Translate, 
one  wheel  upon  the  earth  by  each  of  the  living 
creatures  on  his  four  sides.  One  prefixed 
to  wheel  has  in  Hebrew  a  distributive  force, 
and  thus  we  learn  that  there  was  a  wheel  tQ 
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and  their  work  was  like  unto  the  co- 
lour of  a  beryl :  and  they  four  had 
one  likeness;  and  their  appearance 
and  their  work  was  as  it  were  a 
wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel. 

17  When  they  went,  they  went 
upon  their  four  sides :  and  they  turned 
not  when  they  went. 

18  As  for  their  rings,  they  were  so 
high  that  they  were  dreadful;  and 
their  "rings  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about  them  four. 

19  And  when  the  living  creatures 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them :  and 
when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were 
lifted  up. 


20  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to 
go,  they  went,  thither  was  their  spirit 
to  go ;  and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up 
over  against  them:  for  the  spirit  "of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 

21  When  those  went,  these  went; 
and  when  those  stood,  these  stood; 
and  when  those  were  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up 
over  against  them:  for  the  spirit  "of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 

22  And  the  likeness  of  the  firma- 
ment upon  the  heads  of  the  living 
creature  was  as  the  colour  of  the  ter- 
rible crystal,  stretched  forth  over  their 
heads  above. 

23  And  under  the  firmament  were 


lOr,  «/■ 
life. 


I  Or,  of 
life. 


each  of  the  living  creatures :  it  was  set  by,  i.e. 
immediately  beneath  the  feet  of  the  living 
creature,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  fit 
for  direct  motion  in  any  of  the  four  lines  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  creatures  them- 
selves moved.  Their  loork  or  make,  i.e.  their 
construction,  was  a  miheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel;  the  wheel  was  composed  of  two  cir- 
cumferences set  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
like  the  equator  and  meridian  upon  a  globe. 
Such  a  line  would  move  on  one  or  other 
of  the  circles  in  the  four  directions  indi- 
cated. On  his  four  sides,  i.e.  on  the  four 
sides  of  each  of  the  living  creatures — a  wheel 
so  placed  and  constructed  did  its  part  alike  on 
each  side  of  the  living  creature  beneath  which 
it  stood.  Here  also  Ezekiel  has  the  Temple 
in  his  ipind.  See  Introduction,  §  v.  The 
ten  bases,  described  in  i  K.  vii.  17 — 36,  were 
constructed  with  lions,  oxen,  and  Cherubim, 
between  the  ledges  and  wheels  at  the  four 
comers  attached  beneath  so  as  to  move  like 
the  wheels  of  a  chariot. 

16.  like  unto  the  colour  of  a  beryl}  Rather, 
like  beryl,  see  on  -v.  4. 

17.  upon  their  four  sides']  i.e.  straight  in 
the  direction  towards  which  their  feces  looked. 
As  the  four  quarters  express  all  directions, 
the  constniction  of  the  living  creatures  was 
such  that  they 'could  move  in  each  direction 
alike. 

18.  their  rings']  The  felloes  or  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheels.  They  were  so  high  that  they 
liiere  dreadful,  lit.  "there  was  both  height  and 
terribleness."  Translate  they  were  both  high 
and  terrible.  The  height  was  not  the  cause 
of  their  being  terrible.  In  x.  12,  it  is  said 
that  their  whole  body,  and  their  backs,  and  their 
hands,  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels,  were 
full  of  eyes.    In  Rev.  iv.  8,  the  beasts  are  full 


of  eyes.  The  eyes  may  have  been  no  more 
than  dazzling  spots  adding  to  their  brilliancy. 
But  it  seems  more  likely  that  they  had  a  sym- 
bolical meaning  expressing  either  the  universal 
fulfilment  of  God's  will  through  His  crea- 
tion (2  Chro.  xvi.  9,  and  on  x.  12),  or  the 
constant  and  unceasing  praise  which  His  works 
are  ever  rendering  to  God  (Rev.  iv.  8).  The 
power  of  nature  is  no  blind  force,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  God's  providence, 
and  all  over  it  the  stamp  of  reason  is  im- 
pressed, li  is  this  very  thing  that  makes  the 
power  of  nature  terrible  to  him  who  is  at 
enmity  with  God  (Hengstenberg). 

20.  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they 
went]  By  comparing  this  with  -u.  19  and  -v. 
21  we  see  that  the  meaning  is :  whithersoever 
the  spirit  of  the  four  living  creatures  was  to 
go,  the  wheels  went — thither  was  the  spirit  of 
the  wheels  to  go. 

the  spirit  of  the  living  creature]  Marg. 
of  life,  following  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
but  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  word  as  in  i".  3  a 
and  X.  15 ;  it  is  not  said  that  the  wheels  were 
actuated  by  a  living  spirit,  but  that  one  and 
the  same  spirit  actuated  the  living  creatures 
throughout,  wheels  and  all.  All  four  creatures 
together  with  their  wheels  are  here  called  the 
li-ving  creature,  because  they  formed  a  whole, 
one  in  motion,  and  in  will,  for  one  spirit  was 
in  them. 

22.  the  firmament]  The  expanse  to  which 
God  gave  the  name  of  hea-ven  (Gen.  i.  7), 
We  need  not  think  of  the  likeness  of  a  vault. 
The  colour  (Heb.  "eye")  of  the  terrible  crystal 
refers  to  its  dazzling  brightness — and  so  the 
firmament  was  a  clear  bright  expanse  between 
the  throne  and  the  living  creatures,  separating 
heaven  from  earth.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  contact  between  the  thrtoe 
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their  wings  straight,  the  one  toward 
the  other:  every  one  had  two,  which 
covered  on  this  side,  and  every  one 
had  two,  which  covered  on  that  side, 
their  bodies. 

24  And  when  they  went,  I  heard 
the  noise  of  their  wings,  like  the 
noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty,  the.  voice  of  speech,  as 
the  noise  of  an  host :  when  they 
stood,  they  let  down  their  wings. 

25  And  there  was  a  voice  from  the 
firmament  that  was  over  their  heads, 
when  they  stood,  and  had  let  down 
their  wings. 


26  ^T  And  above  the  firmament 
that  was  over  their  heads  was  the 
likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance 
of  a  sapphire  stone:  and  upon  the 
likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  liker. 
nes9  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above 
upon  it, 

27  And  I  saw  as  the  colour  of  am- 
ber, as  the  appearance  of  fire  round 
about  within  it,  from  the  appearance 
of  his  loins  even  upward,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  down- 
ward, I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance 
of  fire,  and  it  had  brightness  round 
about. 


and  the  wings,  or  between  the  living  creatures 
and  the  wheels;  all  moved  together,  because 
all  were  .actuated  by  one  spirit. 

•  23.  every  one  had  t'omjiohicheo'vered  on  this 
iide,  and  every  one  had  fwo,  which  covered  on 
that  side,  their  bodies']  It  is  not  meant  that  each 
had  four  wings  wherewith  to  cover  his  body; 
for  V.  6  tells  us  plainly  that  each  had  but 
four  wings,  and  two  being  outstretched  to  fly, 
there  remain  only  two  to  cover  the  body. 
The  repetition  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  express 
distribution,  as  in  ch.  iv.  6  each  day  for  a 
year,  literally,  "a  day  for  a  year,  a  day  for 
a  year."  So  also  ch.  xlvi.  ai.  Our  trans- 
lators here  have  obscured  the  meaning  by 
being  too  literal.  It  would  be  better,  follow- 
ing the  plan  in  iv.  6  and  xlvi.  ai,  to  read  in 
the  text  eacli  one  had  two  wings  cover- 
ing his  body  on  either  side,  and  to  add 
in  the  margin  the  literal  translation. 

24.  the  "voice  of  the  Almightyl  Thunder 
is  thus  denominated  in  Scripture,  Job  xxxvii. 
4,  5;  Ps.  xxix.  3,  4,  5;  Rev.  X.  3. 

the -voice  of  speech"]  The  original  word  occurs 
here  and  in  Jer.  xi.  16,  where  it  is  rendered  a 
great  tumult.  Some  take  it  to  describe  the 
rushing  of  a  storm:  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  in  this  verse 
•voice  and  noise, 

25.  a  voice  from  thefrmament']  This  may 
mean  the  sound  compared  above  to  thunder 
(the  voice  of  God'),  but  it  more  probably  an- 
ucipates  that  which  we  find  below,'  iii.  la, 
^vliere,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  are  heard 
articulate  sounds  declaring  the  glory  of  God. 

2  6 .  sapphire^  Clear  heavenly  blue,  Exod, 
xxiv.  10. 

the  appearance  of  a  man]  Deeply  sig- 
nificant IS  the  form  of  this  manifestation. 
Here  is  no  angel  conveying  God's  message  to 
juan,  but  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Himself,  and 
when  we  remember  how  in  the  fulness  of  time 


the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
and  we  beheld  His  glory  as  the  glory  of  the . 
only-begotten  of  the  Father  (John  i.  14),  in  the 
person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  recog- 
nize in  this  vision  the  prophetic  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Holy  Incarnation.  Yet  we  ob- 
serve the  manifestation  was  such  that  the 
prophet  did  not  see  a  distinct  human  form 
such  as  an  artist  might  have  portrayed  to  repre- 
sent his  God.  We  are  told  little  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  human  form  was  made  evident  to 
the  prophet.  There  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne, 
and  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man 
above  it.  For  the  vision  of  the  prophet  was 
rather  to  the  mind,  than  to  the  bodily  eye,  and' 
even  inspired  language  was  inadequate  to- con- 
vey to  the  hearer  the  glory  which  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  and  which  only  by  special- 
revelation  it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  In  Revelation  the  form  of  one 
like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  as  revealed  to  John 
is  one  minutely  described,  but  the  character- 
istics are  not  such  as  admit  of  visible  represen- 
tation. They  are  all  highly  symbolic^ — and 
it  is  upon  the  substance,  not  upon  the  symbol, 
that  the  mind  is  invited  to  dwell.  See  Note 
at  end  of  Chapter, 

likeness  ...appearance ...likeness  as  the  ap- 
pearance] Peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  used  in  order 
to  set  aside  "the  bald  realism,  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  thought  and  its  clothing, 
and  which  professes  to  protect  the  interests  of 
faith  against  a  false  spiritualism,  but  is,  in 
truth,  mere  weakness  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture"  (Hengstenberg).  Irenseus  warns 
Us  against  supposing  that  Ezekiel  saw  God  in 
His  proper  pereon,  "Manifestius  autem  adhuc 
at  per  Ezechielem  factum  est,  quoniam  ex 
parte  dispositiones  Dei,  sed  non  ipsum  videbant 
prophetae  proprie  Deum.  Hie  enim  quum 
vidisset  visionem  et  Cherubim  et  rotas  eorum; 
et  universae  progressionis  ejus  mysterium  quum 
retulisset,  et  similitudinem  throni  quum  vi- 
disset super  eos,  et  super  thronum  similitu- 
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28  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow 
that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain, 
so  was  the  appearance  of  the  bright- 
ness round  about.     This  was  the  ap-    of  one  that  spake. 


pearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  And  when  I  saw  //,  I 
fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  a  voice 


dinem  quasi  figurse  hominis  et  ilia  quidem, 
qu£E  erant  super  lumbos  ejus,  quasi  nguram 
electri,  quae  autem  deorsum,  quasi  visionem 
iignis,  et  reliquam  universam  thronorum  visio- 
nem manifestans;  ne  quis  putaret  foite  eum  in 
his  propria  vidisse  Deum,  intulit,  hac  •visio 
jimilitudinis  gloria  Domini."  Iren.  'adv.  Hasr.' 
jv.  ao.  10. 

28.    The  rainbow  is  not  simply  a  token  of 


glory  and  splendour.  The  cloud  and  the  dajr 
of  rain  point  to  its  original  message  of  forgive- 
ness and  mercy,  and  this  is  specially  suited  tO' 
Ezekiel's  commission,  which  was  first  to  de- 
nounce judgment,  and  then  promise  restora- 
tion.   See  Introd.  v. 

I  fell  upon  my  face]  Comp.  iii.  23.  So 
Daniel  (Dan.  viii.  17),  Saul  (Acts  ix.  4),  and 
St  John  (Rev.  i.  17). 


NOTE  on  Chap.  i. 


The  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  existence  and  nature  of  a  Supreme  God, 
and  of  the  created  angels,  was  called  by  the 
Rabbis  "the  Matter  of  the  Chariot^"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the 
Almighty,  and  the  subject  was  deemed  so 
mysterious  as  to  call  for  special  cautions  as  to 
its  study.  (Maimonides,  '  Yad  Hachazachah, ' 
ch.  II.)  The  vision  must  be  compared  with 
other  manifestations  of  the  divine  glory 
vouchsafed  to  Moses  in  the  bush  (Exod.  iii.), 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  seventy  of  the  elders 
of  Israel  (Exod.  xxiv.  9),  to  Isaiah  (Isai.  vi.  i), 
to  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  9),  and  in  subsequent 
times  to  St  John  (Rev.  iv.  a).  Each  of  these 
visions  has  some  of  the  outward  signs  here 
recorded.  In  the  bush  we  have  the  burning 
■fire,  on  the  mount  a  devouring  fire,  a  work  of 
a  sapphire  stone  like  the  heaven  itself  for  clear- 
ness, while  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel  are  many  of 
the  same  details,  though  not  without  marked 
variations.  One  other  manifestation,  made 
to  Moses  in  answer  to  special  prayer  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  5),  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  contains 
a  proclamation  of  the  character  of  Jehovah  in 
words  denoting  the  same  attributes  as  are 
elsewhere  displayed  in  symbols.  If  we  ex- 
amine these  symbols  we  shall  find  them  to 
fell  readily  into  two  classes,  (i)  those  which 
we  employ  in  common  with  the  writers  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  Gold,  sapphire,  burnished 
irass,  the  terrible  crystal  are  femiliar  images 
of  majestic  glory,  thunders,  lightnings  and  the 
rushing  storm  of  awfiil  power.  But  (2)  we 
come  to  images  to  our  minds  strange  and 
ahnost  grotesque.  And  these  lead  us  at  once 
to  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  the  Hebrews  treated  religious  symbolism. 
The  former  ever  aimed  at  beauty  of  formand 
harmony  of  details  in  representing  the  objects 
«f  their  veneration.  To  express  the  attributes 
of  their  gods,  they  delineated  as  perfectly  as 

*  The  term  chariot  in  this  sense  is  found 
•(l  Chro.  xxviii.  18). 


they  could  some  human  figure  in  which  these 
attributes  were  conspicuous.  The  artist's 
eye  might  be  able  to  see  the  ideal  under  such- 
figures,  but  the  common  spectator  soon  began 
to  compare  gods  and  men,  and  the  very 
perfection  of  art  led  him  to  overlook  its 
highest  purpose  and  aim.  But  with  the  He- 
brews the  symbolic  character  of  their  figures 
was  more  apparent.  Each  feature  had,  its 
meaning  easily  recognized  by  all;  and  the 
Hebrew  cared  not  whether  his  combinations 
followed  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  and  beauty, 
nay  perhaps  preferred  the  unnatural  because 
it  was  more  evidently  symbolical  (see  remarks 
of  Abp. Trench, ' Seven  Churches,'  Rev.  ch.  i.). 
The  cherubim  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
are  notable  instances  of  this  Idnd  of  symbolism 
(see  note  on  Gen.  iii.).  To  these  cherubim, 
writers,  according  to  their  respective  theorira, 
have  severally  assigned  an  Egyptian,  Phoeni- 
cian, Arabic,  or  Assyrian  origin.  But  the 
mode  of  representation  was  too  general 
throughout  the  East  to  ascribe  it  to  any  one 
nation.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  the  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  to  sanction  its  employ- 
ment in  the  temple  itself,  and  to  reveal  His 
glory  to  the  ancient  prophets  m  forms  easily 
recognized  and  understood.  That  the  Four 
Living  Creatures  had  their  groundwork  in  the 
cherubim  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  yet 
their  shapes  were  very  different.  The  four- 
faced  and  four-sided  forms  could  not  have 
been  those  which  stretched  their  wings  over 
the  mercy-seat,  and  in  the  ornaments  of  Eze- 
kiel's temple  itself  there  is  the  marked 
variety,  every  cherub  had  two  faces  (Ezek.  xli. 
18).  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that, 
■  when  the  prophet  first  saw  them  on  the  banks 
of  Chebar,  he  did  not  know  that  they  were 
the  cherubim.  It  was  when  he  saw  their  con- 
nection with  the  Temple  that  he  discovered  it 
(Ezek.  x.  so).  Because  they  were  symbols 
iiot  likenesses,  they  could  yet  be  the  same 
though  their  appearance  was  varied,  and  this 
is  the  account  of  the  fiirther  change  in  the 
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forms  seen  by  St  John  in  the  Revelation  (Rev. 
iv.^?)  vyhere  the  feces  of  the  lion,  ox,  man  and 
eagle  occur,  but  each  living  creature  has  only 
one  face.  The  question  arises,  If  these  living 
creatures  are  symbols,  of  what  are  they  sym- 
bolical ?  The  Talmudists  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered them  to  represent  angels.  Maimonides 
('  Yad,'  ch.  II.)  names  ten  orders  of  angels,  the 
highest  Chaiioth  (the  living  creatures),  the  next 
Ophenim  (the  wheels),  the  fourth  Seraphim, 
and  the  ninth  Cherubim.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  how  the  Chaiioth  and  Cherubim  are 
separated  into  distinct  orders,  especially  as 
Maimonides  expressly  refers  to  this  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  saying  that  Chaiioth  are  first  in  order 
because  they  are  said  in  prophecy  to  be  under 
the  throne  of  glory  (Ezek.  i.  i6).  Perhaps  it 
was  simply  that  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  having  de- 
vised ten  orders  of  angels  for  which  there  is  no 
Scriptural  authority,  gave  to  each  the  name  of 
some  Scriptural  image,  which  they  naturally 
sought  and  found  in  the  Chariot  of  Ezekiel. 
We  may  observe  that  this  view  by  no  means 
implies  that  theybar  living  creatures  represent- 
ed four  particular  angels  (or,  as  some  have 
conceived,  the  four  archangels)  attending  upon 
God  as  the  chief  ministers  of  an  eastern 
monarch.  They  may,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mudists, have  symbolized  orders  and  not  per- 
sons, and  so  escaped  the  transgression  of  the 
second  commandment,  not  being  likenesses  or 
even  figures  of  creatures  in  heaven.  Kimchi 
makes  them  represent  the  four  Empires,  Chal- 
dasan,  Persian,  Grecian  and  Roman,  corre- 
sponding to  Daniel's  four  beasts,  the  ministers 
of  the  divine  judgments. 

Irenxus  (ill.  ii.  8)  saw  in  them  figures  of 
the  Four  Gospels  actuated  by  one  spirit  spread 
over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  upon 
which,  as  on  pillars,  the  Church  is  borne  up, 
and  over  whom  the  Word  of  God  sits  en- 
throned. 

But  we  shall  best  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  four  living  creatures  by  regarding  the  ge- 
neral scope  of  the  vision. 

Ezekiel  himself  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  like- 
ness of  the  glorf  of  God.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  visions  of  the  tenth  and  of  the 
first  Chapter.  The  two  visions  are  identical 
in  form,  but  diiFerent  in  circumstances.  There 
the  vision  is  in  distinct  connection  with  the 
Temple,  the  place  in  which  the  Shechinah  had 
a  local  habitation.  Here  the  vision  has  the 
most  general  relation  and  application ;  the  glory 
of  God  arising  to  visit  the  earth.  The  first  idea 
is  that  of  judgment,  hence  the  iwhirltvind  (Jer. 
xxiii.  19),  the  great  cloud,  and  the  fire  (Exod. . 
xix) ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  clear 
Brightness,  the  symbol  of  God's  purity,  truth, 
and  the  rainbow  the  token  of  His  mercy. 
The  glory  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  works 
of  creation ;  and  as  light  and  fire,  lightning 
and  cloud,  are  the  usual  marks  which  in  inani- 
mate creation  betoken  the  presence  of  God 
(Ps.  xviii.  6 — 14) — so  the  four  living  ones 


symbolize  animate  creation.  The  forms  are 
typical,  the  lion  and  the  ox  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field  (wild  and  tame),  the  eagle  of  the  birds 
of  the  air— some  have  thought  that  the  eagle 
represents  the  angelic  nature  (wings  being  the 
constant  mark  of  angels),  but  we  are  rather 
concerned  with  the  works  of  creation  upon 
earth — while  man  is  the  rational  being  supreme 
upon  the  earth.  And  the  hunjan  type  pre- 
dominates over  all,  and  gives  character  and 
unity  to  the  four,  who  thus  form  one  creation. 
Further,  these  four  represent  the  constitutive 
parts  of  man's  nature : — the  ox  (the  animal  of 
sacrifice),  his  faculty  of  suffering  ;  the  lion  (the 
king  of  beasts),  his  faculty  of  ruling ;  the  eagle 
(of  keen  eye  and  soaring  wing),  his  faculty  of 
imagination;  the  man,  his  spiritual  faculty, 
which  actuates  all  the  rest.  Christ  is  the 
Perfect  Man,  so  these  four  in  their  perfect 
harmony  typify  Him  who  came  to  earth  to  do 
His  Father's  will ;  and  as  man  is  lord  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  so  is  Christ  Lord  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace ;  and  as  the  word  of  His 
commandments  goeth  forth  into  all  lands 
through  His  Gospel,  so  the  reference  which 
Irenasus  discovered  in  the  four  living  crea- 
tures to  the  four  gospels  is  not  without  its 
significance  (Lange). 

The  twings  represent  the  power  by  which  all 
creation  rises  and  falls  at  God's  will ;  the  one 
spirit,  the  unity  and  harmony  of  His  works; 
the  free  motion  in  all  directions  the  universality 
of  His  Providence.  The  number  ^«r  is  the 
symbol  of  the  world  with  its  four  quarters^ 
the  -veiled  bodies,  the  inability  of  all  creatures 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  the  noise  of 
the  tuings,  the  testimony  borne  by  creation  to 
God  (Ps.  xix.  I — 3);  the  luheels  connect  the 
vision  with  the  earth,  the  wings  with  heaven, 
while  above  their  heads,  separated  by  the  bright 
expanse,  is  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 

As  the  eye  of  the  seer  is  turned  upward, 
the  lines  of  the  vision  become  less  distinct. 
He  describes  what  he  sees  as  the  likeness  of  a 
throne,  the  clearance  of  a  sapphire  stone,  the 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man,  the  appear' 
ance  offre,  the  appearance  of  his  loins,  as  if  he 
were  struggling  against  the  impossibility  of 
expressing  in  words  the  object  of  his  vision : 
yet  on  the  summit  of  the  throne  is  He  who 
can  only  be  described  as,  in  some  sort,  the 
form  of  a  man.  That  Jehovah,  the  eternal 
God,  is  spoken  of,  we  cannot  doubt,  and  herein 
we  recognize  the  necessity  under  which  we  lie 
of  ascribing  to  the  Deity  the  attributes  of  man, 
just  as  we  speak  of  His  anger,  jealousy,  love, 
mercy,  and  the  like,  and  even  of  His  hand, 
His  eye,  and  His  ear,  figures  all,  but  the  only 
ones  which  we  can  employ,  being  borrowed 
from  the  attributes  of  the  being  who  was  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God.  But  in  thus  con- 
templating God  under  the  form  of  man  there 
is  something  more:  St  Paul  in  the  Colossians 
describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  firstborn  of  every  creature  (Col,  i.  ij). 


EZEKIEL.   I. 


In  the  Hebrews  we  read  that  Christ  is  the 
br^htness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express  image 
1^  His  person  (Heb.  i.  3) ;  and  St  John  tells  us 
that  the  Word  ivas  made  flesh  and  dnuelt  among 
us, and  •webeheldHis  glory,  thegloryas  oftheonly 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth 
(John  i.  14)  ;  while  a  similar  vision  in  Isaiah 
(vi.)  is  explained  by  St  John  to  refer  to  Christ : 
Ihese  things  said  Esaias  <when  he  saiu  His 
glory  and  spake  of  Him  (John  xii.  41).  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  maintaining  that  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  glory  here  made  to 
Ezekiel  has  its  consummation  or  fulfilment  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  only-begotten  of  God, 
a  conclusion  which  is  borne  out  and  indeed 
established  beyond  dispute  by  the  identification 
of  Him,  of  whom  Ezekiel  saw  the  appearance 
upon  a  throne,  with  the  Ancient  of  days, 
whom  Daniel  saw  enthroned,  and  described  in 
terms  employed  afterward  by  St  John  to 
describe  Him  who  announced  Himself  thus: — 
/  am  the  first  and  the  last.  I  am  He  that  liveth 
and  luas  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever' 
more  (Rev.  i.  17,  18). 

The  vision  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
is  in  the  most  general  form — the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  the  living  God.  It  is  repeated 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  book. 
The  Person  manifested  is  always  the  same,  but 
the  form  of  the  vision  is  modified  according  to 
special  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

1.  viii.  2.  As  Ezekiel  Sits  among  the  elders 
who  had  come  to  consult  him — the  same 
Person  who  had  been  seen  above  the  throne 
appears  to  him  in  visions  of  Cod,  but  no  men- 
tion is-made  of  the  chariot,  of  the  living  crea- 
tures, of  the  firmament,  or  of  the  throne  itself. 
He  is  caught  up  by  the  same  spirit  as  had  been 
manifested  in  the  living  creatures  and  in  the 
wheels.  Here  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet 
hunself  is  the  predominating  idea.  The  Person 
jvho  is  to  speak  to  him  stands  forth  promi- 
nently, and  for  a  moment  the  general  purpose 
of  such  communication,  judgment,  and  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  glory,  is  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  the  background.  The  prophet  is 
lifted  in  spirit  between  earth  and  heaven. 

2.  viii.  4.  When  the  prophet  appears  in 
spirit  before  theTemple  all  the  previous  features 
of  the  original  vision  come  into  notice — the 
glory  of  God  was  there  according  to  the  vision 
which  he  saw  on  the  plain.  For  now  is  to  be 
the  application  of  the  general  revelation  of  the 
divine  justice  and  wrath. 

3.  ix.  3.  There  is  now  a  more  special 
reference  to  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
glory  among  the  children  of  Israel.  That 
special  manifestation  was  in  the  Shechinah  re- 
siding in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  between  the 
cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat   of  the   ark. 


This  special  manifestation  had  indeed  given 
form  to  the  original  vision,  but  the  vision 
had  by  no  means  exclusive  reference  to 
the  temple  or  to  the  ark.  It  was  the 
revelation  of  God  as  the  Governor  and 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth.  But  now  as 
Jerusalem  itself  is  approached,  the  Temple- 
manifestation  is  brought  forward  to  notice, 
and  the  name  of  cherub  appears  in  connection 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name,  the  glory  of  God  is  separated 
from  it. 

The  cherub  is  but  the  throne  from  which  the 
dweller  has  departed  to  execute  judgment 
upon  His  people. 

4.  X.  The  identification  of  the  living 
creatures  with  the  cherubim  is  now  made  clear 
to  the  prophet :  and  by  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
God,  whose  glory  is  manifested  in  all  the 
works  of  creation,  is  the.  same  Jehovah,  who 
rules  over  the  people  of  Israel.  This  bears 
specially  on  the  symbolical  character  of  the 
cherubic  forms. 

The  cherub  (x.  a)  is  distinct  from  the  che- 
rubim (x.  3) — each  being  as  they  are  called 
(i  Chro.  xxviii.  18)  the  cAarioi  of  the  glory  of 
God :  the  former  when  that  glory  was  local- 
ized in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  latter  when  if 
goes  forth  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth. 

5.  xi.  1%.  Just  as  the  identification  of 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  is  clearly  manifested 
as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  the  vision  is 
seen  quitting  the  temple,  quitting  the  city;  and 
though  the  temple  and  the  city  be  left  destitute 
of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  He  is  still  present 
in  His  universe ;  He  has  not  ceased  to  be  the 
Governor  or  Soveieign  of  the  earth. 

6.  xl.  In  the  vision  of  the  Temple  the 
prophet  is  again  rapt  by  the  spirit,  the  hand  of 
God  is  upon  him — he  is  in  the  vision  of  God. 
As  the  temple  in  all  its  proportions  opens  upon 
him,  these  particulars  are  displayed  by  a  man 
luhose  appearance  was  Hie  the  appearance  of 
brass  (xl.  3),  apparently  the  same  Person  who 
had  been  seen  sitting  on  the  throne,  and  who 
had  revealed  Himself  to  execute  judgment  (ix. 
3),  and  when  the  temple  is  again  erected  and 
prepared  as  a  habitation  for  its  true  Owner, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  seen  returning  to 
take  possession  of  His  dwelling-place  (xliii. 
3).  And  here  the  key  to  the  whole  vision  is 
directly  furnished.  This  vision  is  declared  to 
be  according  to  the  vision  luhen  He  came  to 
destroy  the  city,  and  also  ttke  the  vision  that  he 
saw  by  the  river  Chebar.  The  general  manir 
festation  of  God  as  King  or  Judge  of  the 
earth  is  applied  to  and  illustrated  by  the  de- 
struction and  restoration  of  the  city  or  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem. 
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[v.  1—7. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  EzeJdeVs  commission.    6  His  instruction. 
9   7Tie  roll  of  his  heavy  prophecy. 


K 


^ND  he  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man, 
stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will 
speak  unto  thee. 

2  And  the  spirit  entered  into  me 
when  he  spake  unto  me,  and  set  me 
upon  my  feet,  that  I  heard  him  that 
spake  unto  me. 

3  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of 

tHeb.  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  *  nation  that 
hath  rebelled  against  me :  they  and 
their  fathers  have  transgressed  against 

♦Heb.       me,  even  unto  this  very  day. 

jiue.  "  4  For  they  are  *  impudent  children 


and  stifFhearted.  I  do  send  thee  unto 
them ;  and  thou  shalt  say  unto  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God. 

5  And  they,  whether  they  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear, 
.  (for  they  are  a  rebellious  house,)  yet 
shall, know  that  there  hath  been  a 
prophet  among  them* 
•  6^  And  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not 
afraid  of  them,  neither  be  afraid  of 
their  words,  though  ' briers  and  thorns  J°Jjj^ 
he  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell 
among  scorpions:  be  not  afraid  of 
their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their 
looks,  though  they  be  a  rebellious 
house. 

7  And  thou  shalt  speak  my  words 


CHAiPS.  Il.and  III.  In  these  two  chapters 
is  contained  the  direct  commission  conveyed 
to  Ezekiel  in  connection  with  the  vision  just 
.  recorded.  The  commission  was  repeated  more 
than  once,  at  what  intervals  of  time  we  are 
not  told.  We  have  first  the  direct  commission 
(|ii.  I — 8),  next  the  viaon  of  the  roll  (ii.  9 — 
hi.  3),  followed  by  fresh  instructions  to  the 
same  effect,  and  partly  in  the  same  words; 
then  a  second  appearance  of  the  great  vision 
(iii.  iz),  and  the  sadness  which  it  occasioned 
(iii.  14) ;  then  the  prophet's  visit  to  Tel-Abib, 
nis,  mourning  there  anid  fresh  instructions  (iii. 
15 — 21);  and  lastly,  a  third  appearance  of 
the  vision,  and  a  communication  shewing  that 
the  seer  is  dependent  on  the  Spirit  of  God  for 
every  utterance  which  he  is  enabled  to  make 
(iii.  24 — 27).  We  have  here  recorded  visions 
and  words  of  God.  Whether  these  visions 
were  seen  by  the  natural  eye,  and  the  words 
heard  with  the  natural  ear,  the  prophet  pro- 
bably knew  not.  The  senses  are  not  the  only 
means  of  conveying  images  to  the  soul,  and 
it  may  have  pleased  the  Almighty  to  impress 
these  images  without  the  intervention  of  the 
senses.  In  any  case  the  communication  is 
equally  from  without,  the  vision  and  the 
Vrords  are  from  God, 

1.  Son  Bfman\  Thisphrase  (which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  is  applied  especially 
to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  the  prophets  of  the 
captivity.  In  eastern  language  son  of  man  is 
simply  equivalent  to  man.  In  Syriac  Adam 
is  called  the  first  son  of  man  (i  Cor.  xv.  45). 
Ezekiel  is  thus  reminded  of  bis  humanity,  at 
the  time  when  he  is  especially  permitted  to 
have  intercourse  with  God. 

2.  the  spirit']  A  comparison  with  iii,  44 
shews  that  the  spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  God, 

3.  Israel]    See  on  iv.  3. 


to  a  rebellious  nation]  Lit.  "to  the  rebellious 
nations" — ^the  Viordnations  usually  distinguishes 
the  heathen  from  God's  people.  So  here  it 
expresses  that  Israel  is  cast  off  by  God.  So 
Isaiah  (i.  4)  addresses  his  countrymen,  Ah 
sinful  nation  (comp.  Hos.  i.  9).  The  plural 
is  used  here  to  denote  that  the  children  of 
Israel  are  not  even  one  nation,  but  scattered 
and  disunited. 

4.  For  they  are  children]  Lit.  "and  the 
children."  The  children  of  Israel  are  first 
described  aS  rebellious  heathens,  then  as  heart- 
less children.  The  translation  would  run  better 
thus: — I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
tile  rebellious  nation  that  have  rebelled  against 
me  {they  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed 
against  me,  e-ven  to  this  very  day),  and  the 
children  impudent  and  stiff-hearted:  I  da 
send  thee  unto  them. 

5.  a  rebellious  house]  Lit.  "house  of  re- 
bellion." This  appellative  is  employed  con- 
tinually by  Ezekiel  (e.g.  xii.  and  elsewhere), 
in  bitter  irony,  in  the  place  of  bouse  of  Israel, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "House  no  longer  of 
Israel,  but  erf  rebellion,"  The  phrase  first 
occurs  in  Isai,  xxx.  9. 

6.  briers  and  thorns]  Of  the  Hebrew  words 
rendered  briers  and  thorns,  the  former  would  in 
itself  seem  rather  to  mean  rebellious  (hence  the 
marginal  rendering),  the  latter,  thorns.  But 
it  is  unlikely  that  one  of  the  words  should  be 
literal,  the  other  figurative.  Hence  some  have 
supposed  the  former  word  to  be  a  substantive 
signifying  briers  (derived  from  a  verb  to 
bum  or  prici),  others  have  taken  the  latter 
to  be  an  adjective  meaning  refractory  (derived 
from  the  substantive  thorns).  The  former 
seems  more  in  Ezekiel's  figurative  style,  and 
to  correspond  best  with  scorpions. 
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lo:  9. 


unto  them,  whether  they  will  hear, 
or  whether  they  will  forbear :  for  they 
*Heb       are  *most  rebellious. 

8  But  thou,  son  of  man,  hear 
what  I  say  unto  thee ;  Be  not  thou 
rebellious  like  that  rebellious  house: 
open  thy  mouth,  and  "eat  that  I  give 
thee. 

9  fl  And  when  I  looked,  behold, 
an  hand  was  sent  unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a 
roll  of  a  book  was  therein ; 

10  And  he  spread  it  before  me; 
and  it  was  written  within  and  with- 
out: and  'there  was  written  therein 
lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  Ezekid  eateth  the  roll.  4  God  encourageth 
him.  15  God  sheweth  him  the  rule  of  pro- 
phecy. 11  God  shutteth  and  opetteth  the 
prophet's  mouth, 

MOREOVER  he  said  unto  me. 
Son  of  man,  eat  that  thou 
iindest;  eat  this  roll,  and  go  speak 
unto  the  house  of  Israel. 

2  So  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  he 
caused  me  to  eat  that  roll. 

3  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 


man,  cause  thy  belly  to  eat,'  and  fill 
thy  bowels  with  this  roll  that  I  give 
thee.    Then  did  I  "eat  //,•  and  it  was  "  ^"'' 
in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness.  '°  ''     • 

4  fl  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  go,  get  thee  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  speak  with  my  words  unto 
them. 

5  For  thou  art  not  sent  to  a  peo^ 

pie  *of  a  strange  speech  and  of  an  S^v 
hard  language,  hut  to  the  house  oiiip.mii 

Xbrdei,  tongue: 

6  Not  to  many  people  *of  a  strange  ^"^  |° 
speech    and    of   an    hard    language,  J,^^''-- 
whose  words  thou  canst  not  under--  li^fand 
stand.     "Surely,  had  I  sent  thee  totn^/ie. 
them,    they  would   have    hearkened  ^^J'^^/ 
unto  thee.  thee,  e^c. 

7  But  the  house  of  Israel  will  not  Zl't^ 
hearken  unto  thee ;  for  they  will  not  ^^"Jttef 
hearken  unto  me:  for  all  the  house  of  tHeb. 
Israel  are  *  impudent  and  hardhearted. /o'^/^or 

8  Behold,  I  have  made  thy  face  %'Z'! 
strong   against   their   faces,   and  thy 
forehead  strong  against  their  foreheads. 

g  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint 
have  I  made  thy  forehead :  *fear  them  'J^"^  '■^• 


9.  ivas  sent'\  Rather,  was  put  forth. 
So  is  the  same  word  translated  Gen.  iii.  az, 
xix.  10.  In  Ezek.  viii.  3  it  is  rendered, put/ortii. 
In  Ezek.  x.  7,  stretched  forth,  marg.  sent  forth, 
a  roll  of  a  booKl  The  book  was  one  of  the 
ancient  land  written  on  skins  rolled  up  to- 
gether. Hence  our  English  •volume  which  is 
adopted  in  Ps.  xl.  7.  Corap.  Jar.  xxxvi.  and 
Zech.  V.  ■  The  writing  was  usually  on  one 
side,  but  in  this  case  it  was  written  luithin  and 
liiithout,  on  both  sides,  the  writing  as  it  were 
running  over,  to  express  the  abundance  of  the 
'  Calamities  in  store  for  the  devoted  people. 
Comp.  Rev.  v.  i ;  Isai.  xxix.  11.  To  eat  the 
book  signifies  to  be  thoroughly  possessed  with 
its  contents.  Comp.  Jer.  xv.  16,  "thy  luords 
ivere  found,  and  1  did  eat  them.  In  fact,  it  is 
'explained  below,  iii.  10. 

Chap.  III.  1.  Before,  there  was  a  direct 
commission,  now  there  is  a  symbolical  action. 
St  John  has  the  same  vision.  Rev.  x.  8  foil., 
but  there  that  is  expressed,  which  is  here  left 
to  be  inferred,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten 
it  his  belly  nuas  bitter.  The  sweetness  in  the 
mouth  denoted  that  it  was  good  to  be  a 
messenger  of  the  Lord  (comp.  Ps.  xix.  10), 
but  the  bitterness  which  accompanied  it,  de- 
noted that  the  commission  brought  with  it 


much  sorrow,  for  the  tidings  were  sad  and 
evil.  The  symbol  of  eating  marks  that  the 
words  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  Lt»d.  Comp.  Exod. 
iv.  la ;  Deut.  xxx.  14 ;  Rom.  x.  8. 

6.  to  many  people'^  to  various  nations 
using  diverse  languages.     Comp.  Rev.  x.  11. 

of  a  strange  speech  and  of  an  hard  lan- 
guage']  Hebr.  as  in  marg.  deep  of  lip  and 
heavy  of  tongue.  Comp.  Isai.  xxxiii.  19,  of 
a  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  perceive,  of  a 
Stammering  tongue  that  thou  canst  not  understand. 

Surely']  The  thought  is  that  expressed  by 
our  Saviour  Himself  (Matt.  xi.  ai — 24).  The 
children  of  Israel  were  like  the  heathen,  nay, 
.they  were  far  worse,  for  had  the  heathen  been 
warned  like  Israel,  they  would  not,  like 
Israel,  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warning. 

7.  impudent']  Marg.  stiff  of  forehead, 
stiff,  Hebr.  chazak,  the  same  word  as  in  v.  8, 
strong,  and  in  the  name  of  Ezekiel,  Hebr. 
Jechzekel  (see  Introduct.).  There  is  a  play 
on  the  word  God  hardeneth  thee,  against  the 
hardened. 

8.  /  have  made. .  .thy forehead  strong]  I  have 
given  thee  a  strength  superior  to  theirs.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  homed  animals. 

^     9.    (idamant\  The  word  is  rendered  «^/a- 
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[v.  10 — 17. 


not,  neither  be  dismayed  at  their 
looks,  though  they  be  a  rebellious 
house. 

10  Moreover  he  said  unto  me,  Son 
of  man,  all  my  words  that  I  shall 
speak  unto  thee  receive  in  thine  heartj 
and  hear  with  thine  ears. 

11  And  go,  get  thee  to  them  of 
the  captivity,  unto  the  children  of  thy 
people,  and  speak  unto  them,  and  tell 
them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  j 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  will  forbear. 

12  Then  the  spirit  took  me  up, 
and  I  heard  behind  me  a  voice  of  a 
great  rushing,  saying.  Blessed  be  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  from  his  place. 

13  /  heard  also  the  noise  of  the 


wings   of  the   living    creatures    that 
*  touched,  one  another,  and  the  noise  ^Heb. 
of  the  wheels  over  against  them,  and 
a  noise  of  a  great  rushing. 

14  So  the  spirit  lifted  me  up,  and 
took  me  away,  and  I  went  in  *  bitter-  *  ? 


Heb. 
,       -,-,  .  ...         Utter. 

ness,  m  the  'heat  of  my  spirit;  butt  Heb. 
the   hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong '^''""^'^• 
upon  me. 

15  fT  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the 
captivity  at  Tel-abib,  that  dwelt  by 
the  river  of  Chebar,  and  I  sat  where 
they  sat,  and  remained  there  astonish- 
ed among  them  seven  days. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end 
of  seven  days,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  ^  , 

17  'Son  of  man,  I  have  made  thee  7. 


mond  in  Jer.  xvii.  i,  adamant  in  Zech.  viL  la- 
The  comparison  between  the  diamond  and  the 
flint  is  introduced  not  simply  to  express  great 
hardness,  but  because  the  diamond  was  em- 
ployed to  cut  flint.  Thus  Ezekiel's  firmness 
being  that  of  a  diamond,  he  should  cut  a 
stroke  home  to  the  hardened  hearts  of  a  re- 
bellious people. 

11.  the  children  of  thy  people}  There  is 
here,  as  in  ii.  5,  an  irony,  tbj>  people,  not 
God's  people. 

13.  /  heard  behind  me']  The  commission 
having  been  given,  and  the  prophet  transported 
to  the  place  of  his  ministry,  the  chariot  of 
the  vision  passes  away  with  the  proper  tokens 
(i.  24,  25).  One  of  these  tokens  is  a  -voice 
from  above  the  firmament^  which  is  now  heard 
proclaiming  the  divine  glory. 

from  his  place}  The  place  where  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  had  revealed  itself  in  the  vision. 

13.  the  Jit<ing  creatures  that  touched  one 
another}  The  living  creatures  did  not  always 
touch  each  other,  but  in  their  flight  they 
raised  their  wings,  so  as  to  touch  each  other. 
See  on  i.  11.  It  would  be  more  hteral  and 
more  clear  to  read  touching  for  that  tombed. 

14.  lifted  me  up}  It  is  the  same  word  as 
is  rendered  took  me  up  in  v.  iz  and  carry 
in  I  K.  xviii.  12.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  prophet  was  miraculously 
transported  from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
land  of  his  captivity.  He  went  and  came. 
(Comp.  V.  42,  also  xi.  i,  24  j  Matt.  iv.  i ;  Acts 
viii.  39.)  He  had  been  in  ecstatic  vision 
(i.  i),  and  now  guided  by  the  Spirit  he  goes 
forth  among  his  countrymen ._ 

in  bitterness']  in  sorrow  for  his  people, 
the  heat  of  my  spirit}   Full  of  the  righteous 


indignation,  which  God  inspired,  at  the  sin 
which  he  was  to  denounce. 

but  the  hand  of  the  Lord}  and  the  hand  of 
the  Lord. 

strong  {chasaK)}  The  Lord  strengthened 
him  for  his  mission.    See  on  t.  7. 

15.  tel-abib  was  on  the  river  Chebar  (i. 
3),  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Baby- 
lonia. Tel  means  heap  or  mound,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  the  Arabs  now  to  the  heaps  of  brick 
found  so  frequently  in  the  Babylonian  plains. 
The  name  Tel-abib  (mount  of  ears  of  corn)  was 
probably  given  on  account  of  its  fertility. 

I  sat  lubere  they  sat].  Rather,  "  And  I 
saw  them  sitting  there  and  I  sat  there."  See 
Note  at  end  of  Chapter.  The  exiles,  being 
settled  along  the  river  Chebar,  the  prophet 
came  up  to  Tel-abib,  and  there  saw  a  body 
of  exiles,  and  took  his  place  among  them. 

astonished]  Rather,  silent.  TJie  original 
implies  fixed  and  determined  silence.  Comp. 
Ezra  ix.  3,  4 — ^where  the  same  word  occurs. 
Ta  be  silent  was  characteristic  of  mourners 
(Lam.  iii.  28) ;  to  sit  their  proper  attitude  (Isai. 
iii.  26 ;  Lam.  i.  i^ ;  seven  days  the  set  time  of 
mourning  (Job  h.  13). 

seven  days]  The  number  seven  was  (ac- 
cording to  Bahr)  symbolical  of  the  covenant 
relations  of  Jehovah  to  Israel.  So  the  mes- 
senger sits  silent  seven  days. 

16.  The  Lord  guards  both  Ezekiel  and 
his  countrymen  from  dwelling  exclusively  on 
the  national  character  of  his  mission.  Not 
only  was  the  people  to  be  warned  and  to  be 
punished  as  a  whole,  one  part  rejected,  another 
(the  remnant)  spared  and  restored,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  visitations,  each  individual 
was  to  stand  as  it  were  alone  before  Him  to 
render  account  of  his  doings,  and  to  be  judged 
according  to  his  works. 
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a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel : 
therefore  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth, 
and  give  them  warning  from  me. 

18  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked, 
Thou  shalt  surely  die ;  and  thou  givest 
him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to 
warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked 
way,  to  save  his  life ;  the  same  wicked 
man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but 
his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine 
hand. 

19  Yet  if  thou  warn  the  wicked, 
and  he  turn  not  from  his  wickedness, 
nor  from  his  wicked  way,  he  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity  j  but  thou  hast  de- 

^chap.i8.ijygred  thy  soul. 

t  Heb.  20  Again,  When  a  ''righteous  man 

Kisses.      doth  turn    from  his  'righteousness, 


and  commit  iniquity,  and  I  lay  a 
stumblingblock  before  him,  he  shall 
die :  because  thou  hast  not  given  him 
warning,  he  shall  die  in  his  sin,  and 
his  righteousness  which  he  hath  done 
shall  not  be  remembered;  but  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand. 

21  Nevertheless  if  thou  warn  the 
righteous  man,  that  the  righteous  sin 
not,,  and  he  doth  not  sin,  he  shall       ■ 
surely  live,   because   he  is   warned; 
also  thou  hast  delivered  thy  souk 

22  fl  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  there  upon  me ;  and  he  said  unto 
me,  Arise,  go  forth  into  the  plain, 
and  I  will  there  talk  with  thee. 

23  Then  I  arose,  and  went  forth 
into  the  plain :  and,  behold,  the  glory 


The  priests  and  ministers  of  the  Lord  were 
often  called  ivatchmen.  Habakkuk  speaks  of 
standing  upon  his  nuatch  (Hab.  ii.  i).  Ezekiel 
is  especially  distinguished  by  this  title  (xxxiii. 
7).  The  duties  of  a  watchman  are  twofold 
(r)  to  wait  and  watch  what  God  will  order,  (2) 
to'  watch  over  and  superintend  the  people. 
Isaiah  describes  and  censures  unfaithful  watch- 
men (Isai.  Ivi.  10). 

18 — 21.  This  passage  anticipates  the  great 
moral  principle  of  divine  government,  enlarged 
upon  and  enforced  in  ch.  xviii.,  that  each  man  is 
individually  responsible  for  his  own  actions,  and 
will  bejudged  according  to  these  and  thesealone. 
They  who  are  appointed  to  watch  the  souls  of 
others  must  render  their  account  of  their  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  this  their  duty,  but 
the  man  who  sins  shall  die  for  his  own  sin. 
Thou  shah  surely  die.  The  primal  sentence 
(Gen.  ii.  17)  is  reinforced,  comj).  Rom.  vi.  23. 
But  the  penalty  of  sin  is  not  simply  natural 
death,  so  a  righteous  man,  though  involved  in 
the  general  calamity  and  even  perishing  with 
the  rest,  may  live  and  not  die. 

20.  his  blood  will  I  requirel  Comp.  Gen, 
ix.  5  and  xlii.  2z. 

I  lay  a  stumblingblock  before  him']  I  bring 
him  to  trial  by  placing  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions in  his  way.  Thus  in  vii.  19,  the  silver 
and  gold  which  the  people  possessed  are  said 
to  be  the  stumblingblock  of  their  iniquity.  See 
xliv.  12  they  caused  the  house  of  Israel  to  fall  into 
iniguity,  lit.  as  in  margin,  they  were  for  a 
•■  ftumblingblock  of  iniquity  to  the  house  of  Israel. 

In  xiv.  3,  4  the  people  are  said  themselves 
to  put  the  ftumblingblock  of  their  iniquity  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  true  that  God  tempts  no  man 
in  order  to  his  destruction,  but  in  the  course 
of  His  providence  he  permits  men  to  be  tried 


in  order  that  their  faith  may  be  approved,  and 
in  this  trial  some  who  seem  to  be  righteous 
fall.    See  on  ch.  xviii. 

because]  This  is  not  the  sole  cause — the 
individual  was  tried  and  found  wanting,  but 
so  far  as  the  prophet  was  concerned,  the 
neglect  of  his  duty  is  reckoned  as  the  cause  of 
the  seemingly  righteous  man's  fall. 

his  righteousness... shall  not  be  remembered] 
righteousnesses,  i.e.  acts  of  righteousness;  the 
verb  is  plural,  and  the  Masorets  in  the  margin 
alter  the  singular  into  the  plural  noun,  and 
this  is  better.  The  righteous  man  here  must 
be  one,  who  had  hitherto  done  the  acts  of 
righteousness  prescribed  by  the  law,  but  when 
trial  came  was  shevra  to  lack  the  principle  of 
righteousness. 

21.  if  thou  warn  the  righteous  man,  that 
the  righteous  sin  not]  The  repetition  of  the 
word  righteous  is  to  be  noted.  The  LXX, 
do  not  repeat  it,  neither  does  Luther,  but  the 
Vulg.  and  the  A.V.  keep  closely  to  the  original. 
There  seems  to  be  an  intimation  that  sin  is 
alien  to  the  character  of  a  righteous  man. 
The  words  might  be  rendered  if  thou  warn 
the  righteous  man  that  he  sin  not  as  becometh 
a  righteous  man,     Comp.  i  John  iii.  7 — 9. 

23.  A  fresh  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  to  impress  upon  Ezekiel  another  cha- 
racteristic of  his  mission.  By  eating  the  roll 
he  was  taught  that  his  words  should  be  those 
of  the  Spirit  of  God — by  being  a  watchman, 
that  he  must  speak  boldly  and  without  fear  of 
consequences — now  he  is  to  learn  that  there  is 
a  time  to  be  silent  as  well  as  a  time  to  speak, 
and  that  both  are  appointed  by  God.  This 
represents  forcibly  the  authoritative  character 
and  divine  origin  of  the  utterances  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets, 
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.  of  the  Lord  stood  there,  as  the  glory 
which  I  *saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar : 
and  I  fell  on  my  face. 

24  Then  the  spirit  entered  into 
me,  and  set  me  upon  my  feet,  and 

.spake  with  me,  and.  said  unto  me, 
Go,  shut  thyself  within  thine  house.. 

25  But  thou,  O  son  of  man,  be- 
hold, they  shall  put  bands  upon  thee, 
and  shall  bind  thee  with  them,  and 
Cthou  shalt  not  go  out  among  them : 


.     26.  And  I  will  make  thy  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  thy  mquth,  that 
thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  shalt  not  bp 
to  them  "a  reprover:  for  they  are  a^Heb^^_ 
rebellious  house.  '  promng. 

27  But  when  I  speak  with  thee,  I 
will  open  thy  mouth,  and  thou,  shalt 
say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
GoD;  He  that  heareth,  let  him  hear; 
and, he, that  forbeareth,, let  him  for- 
bear :  for  they  are  a  rebellious  house. 


24.  Go^  shut  thyself  within  thine  house"} 
The  prophet  is  directed  to  retire  to  the 
privacy,  of  his  own  chamber  in  order  to  receive 
a  message  from  Jehovah.  This  shotting  up^ 
however,  and  the  bands  were  signs  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ezekiel's  countrymen  would 
close  their  ears,  hindering  hiin  as  far  as  in  them 

-  lay  from  delivering  the  message  of  the  Lord. 

25.  they  shall  put  bands  upon  thee\  Jere- 
miah was,  we  know,  actually  bound  and  im- 
prisoned, but  vve  have  no  record  that  Ezekiel 
was  thus  treated.  The  expression  is  figura- 
tive.   See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

26.  And  I  tvill  makej  Rather,  Then 
will  I  make.    The  original  marks  that  one 


action  is  the  consequence  of  the  other.  Be- 
cause the  people  would  silence  the  prophet, 
God  to  punish-  them  will  close  his  mouth. 
Comp.  Isai.  vi.  9,  quoted  and  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xiii.  14). 

-  27.  He  that  heareth,  let  him  hear}  The 
judicial  blindness  of  which  Ezekiel  speaks  had 
already  fallen  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  They  had  served  idols  and  been  an- 
swered according  to  the  multitude  of  their  idols 
(xiv.  4).  In  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
throughout  which  book  there  are  constant 
references  to  Ezejriel's  prophecies,  we  find 
utterances  in  the  same  spirit  (Rev,  ii.  7,  xxii. 
II). 


NOTES  on  Chap.  hi. 

15.  andl  sat  inhere  they  sati  In  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  I  sat  is  represented  by  (Chetib)  "HS'S), 
(K'n)  312'S?} — ^there  is  a  variety  m  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  the  K'ri  is  plainly  intended  to  find 
out  a  meaning  for  the  unintelligible  Chetib. 
The  Septuagint  adopts  the  Chetib,  and  passing 
over  the  1  translates  rovs  Svras  ixci.  The 
Chaldee  and  Vulgate  adopt  the  K'ri,  and  this 
is  represented  in  our  English  version,  but  this 
does  not  accord  well  with  the  grammatical 
construction,  and  the  repetition  of  sat  seems 
weak.  Kimchi  explains  'fl'ST  IB'SSj  when  I 
saiv.  In  accordance  with' this  Hitzig  pro- 
poses to  read  "IB'KI  and  I  saw.  The  altera- 
tion is  only  in  the  points,  and  the  sense  is  far 
the  most  satisfactory. 

24.  With  this  verse  commences  a  series  of 
symbolical  actions  enjoined  to  the  prophet  in 
order  to  foretell  the  coming  judgments  of 
Jerusalem.  They  are  contained  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters,  and  deserve  some  particular 
notice. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  actions  described 
metaphorically;  lay  siege,  build  a  fort,  and  the 
like :  while  the  time  that  the  prophet  contem- 
plates is  described  as  the  days  of  thy  siege,  iv.  8. 
Again,  were  -v.  35  of  this  chapter  to  stand 
alone,  we  might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  sim- 
ply as  a  metaphor  expressing  the  constrdnt 


IS;  25- 
to  which  Ezekiel  would  be  subjected  by  the 
behaviour  of  his  countrymen.  But,  com- 
paring it  with  iv.  8,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
the  acrion  of  binding  is  more  formally  ex- 
pressed. This  was  certainly  no  common  act 
of  binding  or  imprisoning  the  prophet.  It 
was  figurative,  to  set  forth  a  special  lesson. 
We  observe  that  in  v.  35  it  is  said  they  (i.e. 
the  people)  shall  lay  bands,  and  in  iv.  8  it 
is  said,  I  (Jehovah)  will  lay  bands,  so  that 
we  can  scarcely  take  the  statement  in  either 
case  without  modification.  But  the  other 
actions  which  follow,  seem  of  a  more  defi- 
nite character.  The  prophet  is  bidden  to 
portray  a  siege  upon  a  tile,  to  lie  bound  upon 
his  side,  to  prepare  and  eat  defiled  bread,  to 
shave  his  head  and  divide  his  hair  with  the 
sword.  Were  these  and  similar  acts  really 
done?  Now  the  symbolical  actions  of  the 
old  prophets  were  of  two  kinds,  (i)  public, 
such  as  Ezekiel's  atting  among  his  fellow- 
exiles  seven  days  (iii.  15),  remaining  shut  up 
in  his  house  (iii.  24),  removing  his  goods  (xii. 
3),  sighing  before  their  eyes  (xxi.  6),  his  ab- 
staining from  mourning  for  his  wife's  death 
(xxiv.  16),  and,  to  take  an  instance  from 
another  prophet,  the  birth  and  naming  of 
Isaiah's  son  (Isai.  viii.  i).  In  such  cases, 
the  prophet  was  to  be  a  sign  to  the  beholders, 
and  we  can  only  understand  the  actions  as 
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literally  perfooned.  B\^t  (j)  there  is  another 
kind  of  symbolical  actioti  intended  to  impress 
in  private  upon  the  prophet's  mind  the  triith 
whidh  he  is  to  enforce  upon  others  by  the 
description  of  the  action  as  by  a  figure. 
When  this  is"part  of  an  ecstatic  vision,  no 
one willlook for  a  literal  interpretation.  In- 
dependently of  the  actual  impossibility  of 
eating  a  roll  of  patchment,  we  see  at  once 
the  propriety  of  a  spiritual  interpretation. 
In  addressing  the  ear,  it  is^  common  to  em- 
ploy metaphor  in  order  to  convey  ideas,  and 
in  addressing  the  bodily  or  mental  sight  (as 
in  visions),  metaphor  is  replaced  by  symbolical 
actions,  which  are  to  the  seer  as  real  as  if  they 
literally  took  place,  of  which  he  neither  knows 
nor  heeds  whether  they  literally  take  place  or 
no.  In  ch.  iv.  and  v.  we  have  no  mention 
of  a  vision,  and  the  actions  are  certainly  not 
impossible.  To  portray  a  siege  upon  a  tile,  was 
common  in  Chaldasa  (see  note  on  ch.  iv.  i), 
the  baking  of  the  cakes  might  easily  have  been 
done;  but  if  we  examine  the  actions  a  little 
more  closely,  a  strictly  literal  interpretaitioh 
is  seen  to  be  incapable  of  being  maintained. 
The  division  of  the  hair  by  a  siuord  or  knife, 
seems  a  trifling  act  for  the  prophet  to  have 
^performed  privately  in  his  own  house,  although 
we  can  see  its  force  when  announced  as  a 
fgure  of  that  which  he  was  to  foretell.  The 
lying  on  one  side  for  so  long  a  period  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  and  when  we  observe 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  is  said  that  he  should 
not  move  from  one  side  to  another  (iv.  8). 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  in  the  course 
of  the  390  days,  he  is  to  take  grain  and  pre- 
pare it  for  food,  we  must  modify  any  literal 
explanation.  To ,  this  must  be  added  that 
between  the  fifth  day  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  fifth  year  (i.  a),  and  the  fifth  day  of 
the  sixth  month  of  the  sixth  year  (viii.  i), 
there  is  not  room  for  the  430  days  except 
on  the  supposition  of  an  intercalary  month 
in  the  fifth  year.  Again,  in  v.  a,  the  seer  is 
directed  to  bum  the  third  part  of  his  hair  in 
the  midst  of  the  city.  It  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible that  this  could  have  been  literally  done, 
the  prophet  being  an  exile  on  the  banks  of 
Chebar.  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
occurs  in  xxi.  19  where  the  seer  is  directed 
to  appoint  (lit.  to  mark')  tiuo  ways,  for  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  choose.  Here,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  figurative  character  of 
the  action  prescribed. 

The  same  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at, 
by  comparing  these  with  similar  actions  no- 
ticed by  other  prophets,  e.g.  the  bonds  and 
yokes  in  Jer.   xxvii.  z,  and  the  nuine-cup   of 


fury  (Jer.  xxv,  1$) ;  comp.  also  Ezek.  vii.  23 
make  thee  a  chain.  It  is  enough  to  suppose 
that  when  the  prophet  was  bidden  to  do"  such 
acts,  they  were  impressed  upon  his  mind  with 
all  the  vividness  of  actual  performance.  In 
spirit,  he  grasped  the  sword  and  scattered 
the  hiEur  and  saw  herein  the  coming,  events 
thus  symbolized.  'They  would  only  have  lost 
force  by  substituting  bodily  fijr  mental  action. 
The  command  of  God  gave  to  the  sign  the 
vividness  of  a  real  transaction,  and  the  prophet 
communicated  it  tb'the  people,  just  as  it  had 
been  stamped  on  his  own  mind,  with  more 
impressiveness  than  could  have  been  con- 
veyed by  the  language  of  ordinary  metaphor. 
In  ch.  xxiv.  we  have,  side  by  ade,  specimens 
©f  the  two  kinds  of  figurative  action  in  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  The  first  is,  we  are 
told,  a  parable  (xxiv.  3)  of  a  boiling  pot. 
Even  without  such  notice  it  would  have  been 
somewhat  hard  to  conceive  that  Ezekiel  actu- 
ally set  a  cauldron  on  the  fire,  and  put  in  it 
the  choice  pieces-  of  the  chief  of  the  flock,  and 
yet  the  action  is  described  exactly  as  if  it 
were  literally  performed.  Besides,  we  have 
in  this  case  the  figurative  language  extending 
alike  to  the  sign  and  to  the  thing  signified.  The 
pot  is  to  be  set  on  the  fire  (xxiv.  3),  and  in  the 
explanation  of  the  parable  it  is  said,  Set  it 
(her,  the  city)  upon  the  foals  (xxiv.  11).  This 
then  may  help  us  to  see  the  figurative  nature 
of  other  actions  similarly  detailed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  prophecy  in  ch.  xxivi 
rests  upon  what  we  can  scarcely  view  other- 
wise than  a  real  event.  It  would  be  a  very 
forced  interpretation  to  say  that  Ezekiel's 
wife  did  not  die,  but  that  her  death  was 
merely  put  in  as  a  supposition,  wherefrom 
to  draw  a  moral.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
simple  fact  did  take  place,  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  the  prophet 
was  made  in  the  very  circumstances  of  his 
domestic  life  a  sign  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  dwelt  (xxiv,  24). 

Difficulties  have  arisen,  because  interpreters 
have  not  chosen  to  recognize  both  these  modes 
of  prophesying;  and  so  some,  who  would 
liave  aji  literal,  have  had  to  accept  the  most 
strange  and  unnecessary  actions  as  real,  while 
others,  who  would  have  all  figurative,  have 
had  arbitrarily  to  explain  away  the  most  plain 
historical  statement.  There  may  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  class  one  or  other 
figure  may  belong,  but  after  all,  the  determina- 
tion is  not  important,  the  whole  value  of  the 
parabolic  figure  iresiding  in  the  lesson  which 
it  is  intended  to  convey. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  Under  the  type  of  a  siege  is  shewed  the  time 
from  the  defection  of  Jeroboam  to  the  captivity, 
9  By  the  provision  of  the  siege,  is  shewed  the 
hardness  of  the  famine. 

THOU  also,  son  of  man,  take 
thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before 


thee,  and  pourtray  upon  it  the  city, 
even  Jerusalem: 

2   And  lay  siege  against   it,  and 
build  a  fort   against  it,   and  cast  a 
mount  against  it;  set  the  camp  also 
against  it,  and  set  '^battering  rams  a-Jj^^^' 
gainst  it  round  about. 


Chaps.  IV.  and  V.  The  coming  siege  of 
Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants 
foretold  under  divers  symbols. 
,  If  we  accept  the  5th  year  of  Jehoiachin'? 
captivity  (as  is  most  probable),  for  the  year 
in  which  Ezekiel  received  this  communication, 
we  may  observe  that  it  was  a  time  at  which 
.such  an  event  would,  according  to  human 
calculation,  have  appeared  improbable.  Zede- 
kiah  was  the  creature  of  the  king  of  B.abylon, 
ruling  by  his  authority  in  the  place  of  Je- 
hoiachin,  who  was  still  alive;  and  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  that  Zedekiah 
•would  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  provoke 
-the  anger  of  the  powerful  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  indeed  to  infatuation  that  the  sacred 
historian  ascribes  the  act  (i  K.  xxiv.  zo),  God 
in  this  way  carrying  out  His  purpose  of 
punishing  the  iniquity  of  the  people  by  the 
■folly  of  their  king. 

1.  take  thee  a  tile']  Rather,  a  brick. 
Sun-dried  or  kiln-burnt  bricks  were  from 
very  early  times  used  for  building  walls 
throughout  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  (See 
on  Gen.  xi.  3.)  Pliny  tells  us  of  astronomical 
observations  of  720  years  recorded  upon 
bricks  ('  Hist.  Nat.'  vil.  57);  Jerome  speaks 
of  a  similar  practice  in  his  day^  Recent  dis- 
coveries have  brought  to  light  an  immense 
number  of  such  bricks  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
They  are  sometimes  stamped  vsdth  what  appears 
to  be  the  device  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  they 
were  made,  often  covered  with  a  kind  Of 
enamel  on  which  various  scenes  were  por- 
trayed. Among  the  subjects  depicted  on 
such  bricks  discovered  at  Nimroud,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  (i)  Part  of  a  walled 
tower  or  fort;  (z)  A  castle  with  angular 
battlements.  "  These,  with  other  fragments," 
says  Layard,  "  evidently  belong  to  tiie  same 
period,  and  probably  to  the  same  general 
subject,  the  conquest  of  some  distant  nations 
by  the  Assyrians "  (Layard's  '  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'  (jh.  viI.  p.  167).  In  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  itself  similar  fragments  are  found  in 
great  numbers  (ibid.  ch.  xxil). 

t/be  city]   Rather,  a  city. 

2.  lay  siege  against  it']  By  a  common  figure 
the  prophet  is  represented  as  doing  that  which 
he  portrays.  Comp.  Jer.  i.  10,  and  below, 
xxxii.  18,  cast  them  down;  and  also  xliii.  3. 
The  leading  features  of  a  siege  are  thus  de- 
picted,   The  mount  is  earth  heaped  up  so  as 


to  enable  the  besiftgers  to  place  themselves  on 
vantage  ground  (Jer.  xxxii.  14,  cast  a  bank, 
Isai.  xxxvii.  33),  for  shooting  their  arrows 
and  directing  their  attacks.  See  note  on  Jer. 
vi.  6. 

the  camp]  encampments  (the  Hebrew 
noun  is  plural),  which  is  more  literal  and 
more  expressive,  for  it  denotes  various  hosts 
in  various  positions  around  the  city. 

fort]  Tower  used  in  assault.  It  was  customary 
in  sieges  to  construct  towers  of  vast  height, 
sometimes  of  ao  stories,  which  were  wheeled 
up  to  the  walls  to  enable  the  besiegei-s  to  reach 
the  battlements  with  their  arrows ;  in  the  lower 
part  of  such  a  tower  there  was  commonly  a 
battering-ram.  (See  Gosse's  'Assyr.'  p.  30X, 
304.)  These  towers  are  frequently  represented 
in  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

battering  rams]  A  far  better  translation 
than  the. alternative  given  in  the  margin.  Heb. 
'  car.'  The  first  meaning  of  this  word  is  lamb 
(Deut.  xxxii.  14,  and  elsewhere),  here  it  is 
translated  battering-rams  with  an  alternative 
marginal  rendering  cttef  leaders;  in  xxi.  aa 
the  same  Hebrew  word  occui"s  twice,  and 
is  rendered  in  one  case  captains,  marg.  bat- 
tering-rams— in  the  other  teifn»j'-rfl»jj.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  engine  of  war 
is  here  meant.  The  invention  of  battering- 
rams  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Greeks 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  (Plin.  'Hist.  Nat' 
VII.  57),  though  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them.  Vitruvius  and  TertuUian  as- 
cribe the  invention  to  the  Tyrians,  whence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  his  siege  of  Tyre,  acquii-ed  the  knowledge 
of  these  machines  which  he  afterwards  turned 
against  Jerusalem  (see  Gosse's  'Assyria,'  p. 
303);  but  the  recent  discoveries  of  Assyrian 
monuments  prove  that  these  engines  of  war 
had  a  far  higher  antiquity.  In  the  N.  W. 
Palace  of  Nimroud,  the  probable  date  of  which 
was  the  Twelfth  Century  before  Christ  (see 
Vaux's  '  Niii.  and  Per.'  p.  456 ;  Gosse's 
'Assyria,'  ,p,  50),  bas-reliefs  have  been  dis- 
covered with  representations  of  towers  and 
battering-rams  employed  against  city  walls — 
(Layard's '  Nin.'  11. 368, 1 849).  At  Kouyunjik, 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  there  is  a  monument 
of  the  siege  of  an  important  city,  in  which  no 
less  than  seven  battering-rams  are  employefd 
(Layard's  'Nin.  and  Bab.'  p.  149).  These 
engines  seem  to  have  been  beams  suspended  by 
chains  generally  in  moveable  towers,  and  to 
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3  Moreover  take  thou  unto  thee 
\Ot,afla.t  Ban  iron  pan,  and  set  '\t.  for  a  wall  of 
tSce'°^'   iron  between  thee  and  the  city:  and 

set  thy  face  against  it,  and  it  shall  be 
besieged,  and  thou  shalt  lay  siege 
against  it.  This  shall  be  a  sign  to 
the  house  of  Israel. 

4  Lie  thou  also  upon  thy  left  side, 
and  lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 


Israel  upon  it:  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  days  that  thou  shalt  lie 
upon  it  thou  shalt  bear  their  iniquity. 
5  For  I  have  laid  upon  thee  the 
.  years  of  their  iniquity,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  days,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days:  "so  shalt  thou  " '^'""''• 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 


have  been  applied  against  the  walls  in  the  way 
familiar  to  us  from  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
The  head  of  the  beam  in  the  earliest  monu- 
ments was  in  the  form  of  a  mace,  but  in  the 
more  recent  was  pointed  like  a  pike's  head. 
(See  Gosse,  'Assyria,' p.  300.)  The  nanier«»z 
was  probably  given  tp  describe  their  mode  of 
operation — no  Assyrian  monument  yet  dis- 
covered exhibits  the  ram's  head  of  later  times. 
It  is  possible  that  this  form  was  suggested  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  engine. 

3.  an  iron  pan\  The  Hebrew  word  is 
used  in  Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  ai,  vii.  9;  i  Chro. 
xxiii.  29,  "^an  iron  plate,"  on  which  bread  was 
baked.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  repre- 
sented the  "wall  of  the  city,"  or  "the  circum- 
vallation  of  the  beleaguering  host,"  or  again 
"the  impenetrable  barrier,  which  the  black  sins 
of  the  people  have  interposed  between  them- 
selves and  God,"  in  whose  place  now  the  pro- 
phet stands  (see  Isai.  lix.  %).  But  it  seems 
more  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  ch3,pter 
to  understand  this  verse,  as  depicting  under 
another  figure  the  coming  siege.  On  Assy- 
rian sculptures  from  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik 
there  are  sieges  of  cities  with  forts,  mounts 
and  rams;  and  together  with  these  we  see  a 
kind  of  shield  set  up  on  the  ground,  behind 
which  archers  are  shooting.  See  Layard's 
'  Nin.'  II.  345.  Such  a  shield  would  be  fitly 
represented  by  the  flat  plate  here  spoken  of. 
Ezekiel  was  directed  to  take  such  a  plate 
(part  of  his  household  furniture)  and  place  it 
between  him  and  the  representation  of  the 
city. 

a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel]  This  sign 
was  not  necessarily  acted  before  the  people, 
but  may  simply  have  been  described  to  them 
as  a  vivid  representation  of  the  event  which 
it  foretold  (see  Note  at  end  of  the  preceding 
Chapter).  The  prophet  here  applies  the  gene- 
ral term  Israel  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  So 
also  iii.  7,  17,  v.  4,  viii.  6,  and  elsewhere.  So 
in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  written  in  the 
time  of  or  after  the  captivity,  a  Chro.  xxi.  a, 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Israel,  and  xxviii.  After 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  represented  the  whole  nation,  and  we 
find  both  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  calling  on  such 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  had  been  left  in  the 
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land  to  join  their  brethren  of  Judah  in  keep- 
ing a  most  solenrn  Passover  (a  Chro.  xxx.  i, 
XXXV.  18).  Hence  prophets  writing  after  this 
event  constantly  address  their  countrymen  as 
the  house  of  Israel  without  distinction  of 
tribes.  See  Introd.  §  6.  It  is  only  on  such 
occasions  as  below  {yv.  5,  6)  that  the'  diSr 
tinction  between  Israel  and  Judah  is  kept  up, 

4.  The  siege  being  thus  represented,  the 
condition  and  suffering  of  the  inhabitants  are 
to  be  prefigured.  They  are  exhibited  by  the 
condition  of  one,  who,  bound  as  a  prisoner 
or  oppressed  by  sickness,  cannot  turn  from 
his  right  side  to  his  left.  The  prophet  was  in 
such  a  state. 

shalt  bear  their  iniquity]  The  scapegoat 
was  to  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a 
land  not  inhabited  (Lev.  xvi.  ai,  aa),  in  order 
that  their  sins  might  thus  be  removed  and  be 
remembered  no  more — ^so  was  the  prophet, 
in  a  figure,  to  bear  their  iniquities  for  a  fixed 
period,  in  order  to  shew  that,  after  the  period 
thus  foretold,  the  burden  of  their  sins  should 
be  taken  off,  and  the  people  be  forgiven. 

5.  according  to  the  number  of  the  ddys] 
Ezekiel  is  manifestly  referring  to  Num.  xiv. 
34,  where  the  years  of  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness correspond  to  the  number  of  days 
that  the  spies  searched  the  land.  What  were 
the  years  which  these  days  were  to  represent? 
Some  conceive  that  they  were  the  years  during 
which  Israel  and  Judah  sinned,  and  they 
reckon  in  various  ways  the  number  of  these 
years,  dating  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Israel 
from  Jeroboam's  rebellion  (as  in  the  heading 
of  our  English  Bibles),  to  the  time  at  which 
Ezekiel  wrote,  a  penod  corresponding  with 
tolerable  accuracy  to  the  390  years;  in  the 
case  of  Judah  from  Josiah's  reformation,  at 
which  time  previous  sins  are  supposed  to 
have  been  blotted  out,  and  a  fresh  start  com- 
menced. Eichhom,  '  Die  Bibl.  Propheten,' 
Pt.  II.  p.  369,  quoted  by  RosenmllUer.  But 
it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  other 
signs,  to  suppose  that  they  represent  not 
that  which  has  been,  but  that  which  shall 
be.  The  number  of  years  in  the  whole  is 
430,  thenumber  assigned  of  oldfor  the  affliction 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  i; ; 
Exod.  xii.  40).    Hosea  had  already  predicted 
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6    And  when   thou  hast  accom- 
plished them,  lie  again  on  thy  right 
side,  and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  house  of  Judah  forty  days :  I 
J,5,yj,"„ '  have  appointed  thee  *each  day  for  a 

year^aday  year. 

/orayear.  ^  Therefore  thoo  shalt  set  thy  face 
toward  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
thine  arm  shall  be  uncovered,  and 
thou  shalt  prophesy  against  it. 

8    And,  behold,  I  will  lay  bands 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  turn 


thee  *from  one  side  to  another,  tiilj-^}^^ 
thou  hast  ended  the  days  of  thy  siege,  j^g/o  n 

9  fl  Take    thou   also    unto   thee' 
wheat,   and  barley,  and  beans,    and 
lentiles,  and  millet,  and  "fitches,  and ' o--- ^-^'^ 
put   them  in   one  vessel,  and  make 

thee  bread  thereof,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  days  that  thou  shalt 
lie  upon  thy  side,  three  hundred  and 
ninety  days  shalt  thou  eat  thereof. 

10  And  thy  meat  which  thou  shalt 
eat  shall  be  by  weight,  twenty  shekels 


a  repetition  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  the 
afflictions  about  to  come  upon  them  for  their 
sins.  Once  more  should  they  suiFer  the  misery 
of  bondage  in  a  strange  land.  Ephraim  shall 
return  inta  Egypt  (HoS.  viii.  13,  ix.  3.  Comp. 
Amosviii.  7,  8).  Ths forty  years  xp^ortioneA. 
to  Judah  bring  to  our  minds  at  once  the  forty 
years  passed  in  the  wilderness;  and  as  these 
were  years  not  only  of  punishment,  but  also  of 
discipline  and  were  preparatory  to  restoration, 
so  it  seems  that  Ezekiel  would  intimate  the 
difference  between  the  punishments  of  Israel 
and  of  Judah,  the  one  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion with  no  definite  hope  of  recovery,  the 
other  imposed  with  the  express  purpose  of  the 
renewal  of  mercy.  The  LXX.  read  190 
instead  of  390,  and  so  miss  entirely  the  re- 
ference to  the  past.  The  chosen  people  were 
to  enter  upon  a  new  commencement  of  their 
history,  to  which  they  should  be  introduced, 
as  of  old,  by  exile  and  oppression. 

7.  thou  shah  set  thy  face'] — ^not  "  actually 
turn  thy  face  to  the  portrayed  siege,"  but 
rather,  "direct  thy  mind  to  that  subject." 

thine  arm  shall  be  uncovered]  In  eastern 
countries  a  man  put  forth  his  arm  fi-om  the 
loose  sleeve  which  generally  concealed  it,  in 
order  to  wield  a  weapon.  Hence  the  arm 
bared  or  uncovered  was  a  sign  of  the  execution 
of  vengeance  (Isai.  lii.  10). 

8.  /  luill  lay  bands  upon  thee]  There  seems 
a  reference  by  way  of  contrast  to  iii.  35.  The 
people  put  constraint  upon  the  prophet  to  hin- 
der him  from  exercising  his  office.  The  Lord 
willput  constraint  upon  him,  to  cause  him 
to  exercise  it.  In  the  retirement  of  his  house, 
figuratively  bound  and  under  constraint,  he 
shall  not  cease  to  proclaim  the  doom  of  the  city. 

till  thou  hast  ended  the  days  of  thy  siege] 
The  prophet  is  described  as  besieging  the 
city  because  he  prefigures  and  predicts  it 
(yv.  2,  3)  ;  the  days  of  thy  siege  are  therefore 
those  during  which  thou  sh^t  thus  foretell 
the  approaching  calamity. 

0.  Two  things  are  prefigured  in  the  re- 
.mainder  of  this,  chapter,  (i)  the  hardships  of 


exile,  (a)  the  straitness  of  a  siege.  To  the 
people  or  Israel,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nations  as  Kbly,  it  was  a  leading  feature 
in  the  calamities  of  their  exile  that  fliey  must 
be  mixed  up  with  other  nations,  and  eat  of  their 
food,  which  to  the  Jews  was  a  defilement 
(comp.  Amos  vii.  1 7 ;  Dan.  i.  8).  In  their  exile 
should  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Hosea,  They 
shall  not  dwell  in  the  Lord's  land,  but  Ephraim 
shall  return  to  Egypt  and  they  shall  eat  unclean 
things  in  Assyria  (Hos.  ix.  3). 

beans]  The  word  occurs  only  once  more 
in  Scripture  (z  S.  xvii.  a8)  ;  lentiles  (a  S.  xvii. 
a8;  Gen.  xxv.  34);  millet  (Hebr.  dochan) 
occurs  only  here.  There  is  a  species  of  millet 
called  dukban  in  use  among  the  Arabs  to  this 
day;  fitches,  see  note  on  Exod.  ix.  32.  "It  is 
a  species  of  wheat  with  shorn  ears  "  (Smith's 
_'  Diet.').  The  English  word  fitches  is  used 
in  our  A.  V.  in  IsaL  xxviii.  25,  where  the 
Hebrew  word  is  not  the  same  as  here,  but 
the  equivalent  of  black  cummin. 

in  one  messel]  It  was  especially  forbidden 
in  the  Law  to  soixi  the  ground  <with  mingled 
seeds  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9).  Hence  to 
mix  all  these  varied  seeds  was  an  indication 
that  the  people  are  no  longer  in  their  own 
land,  where  precautions  against  such  mixing 
of  seeds  were  prescribed. 

three  hundred  and  ninety  days]  The  days 
of  Israel's  punishment,  because  here  is  a  figure 
of  the  exile  which  concerns  all  the  tribes,  not 
of  the  siege  which  concerns  Judah  alone  (see 
above,  -v.  3).  The  dates  given  in  a  K.  xxv. 
I — 3  do  not  admit  of  the  notion  that  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  390  days. 

10.  thy  meat.. .shall  be  by  aueight]  This 
part  of  the  figure  belongs  to  the  siege.  Meat 
is  a  general  term  for  food,  which  in  this  case 
consists  of  grain.  So  the  offering  of  flour  is 
called  in  our  A.  V.  a  meat-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1, 
and  below,  xlv.  24).  Instead  of  measuring, 
it  was  necessary  in  extreme  scarcity  to  ixseigh 
it  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Rev.  vi.  6). 

twenty  shekels  a  day]  The  shekel  contained 
about  220  grains,  so  that  20  shekels  would  be 
about  |lb> 
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a  day:  from  time  to  time  shalt  thou 
eat  it. 

1 1  Thou  shalt  drink  also  water  by 
measure,  the  sixth  part  of  an  hin: 
from  time  to  time  shalt  thou  drink. 

12  And  thou  shalt  eat  it  as  barley 
cakes,  and  thou  shalt  bake  it  with 
dung  that  cometh  out  of  man,  in  their 
sight. 

13  And  the  Lord  said,  Even  thus 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  eat  their 
defiled  bread  among  the  Gentiles, 
whither  I  will  drive  them. 

14  Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God! 
behold,  my  soul  hath  not  been  pol- 
luted :  for  from  my  youth  up  even  till 
now  have  I  not  eaten  of  that  which 
dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  in  pieces; 
neither  came  there  abominable  flesh 
into  my  mouth. 

15  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Lo,  I 


have  given  thee  cow's  dung  for  man's 
"dung,    and  thou   shalt   prepare   thy 
bread  therewith. 

16  Moreover  he  said  unto  me,  Son 

of  man,  behold,  I  will  break  the  *  staff 'g^^'-  ''^■ 
of  bread  in  Jerusalem :  and  they  shall  ^^p-  s.  ifi. 
eat  bread  by  weight,  and  with  care ;     '■*"  '^' 
and  they  shall  drink  water  by  mea- 
sure, and  with  astonishment : 

17  That  they  may  want  bread  and 
water,  and  be  astonied  one  with  an- 
other, and  consume  away  for  their 
iniquity. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I  Under  the  type  of  hair,  5  is  shewed  thejudg' 
ment  of  yerusalem  for  their  rebellion,  i^  by 
famine,  sword,  and  dispersion. 

.  AND  thou,  son  of  man,  take  thee 
Jt\.  a  sharp  knife,  take  diee  a  bar- 
ber's razor,  and  cause  it  to  pass  upon 
thine  head  and  upon  thy  beard:  then 


from  time  to  time}  Thou  shalt  receive  and 
eat  it  at  the  appointed  intervals  of  a  day  and 
at  no  other  time.  In  i  Chro.  ix.  25,  we  have 
the  same  phrase  with  the  same  meaning,  the 
intervals  there  being  of  seven  days. 

11.  luater  by  measure}  This  probably  corre- 
sponds to  the  luater  of  affliction  (i  K.  xxii. 
o,^ ;  Isai.  xxx.  ao).  The  measure  of  the  hin 
is  variously  estmiated  by  Jewish  writers. 
According  to  Josephus,  itis  equal  to  .4449  gal., 
according  to  the  Rabbinists,  .7381  gal.  The 
6th  part  of  a  bin  will  be  according  to  the 
former  about  ^Vths,  according  to  the  latter 
T^ths  of  a  pint.  The  lesser  estimate  is  most 
suitable  here, 

12.  Another  of  the  usual  calamities  of  a 
siege  is  want  of  fuel.  In  eastern  countries 
Where  fuel  is  scarce  the  want  is  supplied  by 
dried  cow-dung  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

harley  cakes}  were  baked  under  hot  ashes 
without  an  oven,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
to  this  day.  The  dung  therefore  was  to  be 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  so  employed. 

13.  The  defilement  is  here  expressed  by 
a  very  strange  figure.  All  the  ceremonial 
ordinances  in  relation  to  food  were,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  keep  the  nation  free  from  idola- 
trous usages;  everywhere  among  the  heathen 
idol  feasts  formed  a  leading  part  in  their  re- 
ligious services,  and  idol  meats  were  partaken 
of  in  common  life.  Their  dispersion  among 
the  Gentiles  must  have  exposed  them  to 
much  which  they  regarded  as  common  and 
unplean  (comp.  Lev.  xx.  35;  Acts  x.  14). 
In  the  case  of  Cornelius,  St  Peter's  objection 


was  set  aside  because  the  time  had  come  for 
all  distinctions  of  food  and  nationality  being 
done  away.  In  Ezekiel's  case  there  was  a 
initigation  of  the  defilement,  but  still  legal 
defilement  remained,  and  the  chosen  people 
in  exile  were  subjected  to  it  as  to  a  degrada- 
tion. 
14.  Gorap.  Exod.  xxii,  31  and  Dan.  i.  8, 
abominable  flesh}  Flesh  that  had  become 
corrupt  and  foul  by  overkeeping.  Thus,  Lev, 
xix.  7,  flesh  of  the  offering  if  kept  to  the 
third  day  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the 
priests  as  abominable. 

16.  The  seer  reverts  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  siege  and  declares  that  God  will 
break  the  staff  of  bread.  Bread  is  so  called 
because  it  is  that  on  which  mainly  the  sup- 
port of  life  depends.  Comp.  Isai,  iii,  i; 
Ps.  civ,  15, 

luith  astonishment}  With  dismay  and  anxi- 
ety at  the  calamities  which  are  befalling  them. 

Chap.  V,  1,  a  sharp  knife}  The  word 
here  rendered  knife  is  used  either  for  a  sword 
(as  in  -v.  a)  or  for  any  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment (Josh,  v,  3).  Here  the  LXX.  and  Vulg, 
render  it  "  sword,"  Our  translators  perhaps 
wished  to  shnplify  the  action.  If  the  view  in 
Note  at  end  of  ch,  iii,  be  taken,  all  difliculty  , 
is  removed.  But  even  if  the  action  were  literal, 
the  use  of  an  actual  sword  would  best  enforce 
the  symbolical  meaning.  Our  translators  have 
also  neglected  the  suffix  (if)  to  the  second  take: 
take  thee  a  sharp  sword,  tOi  a  barter's 
razor  thou  shalt  take  It  tbee, 

cause  it  to  pass}     The  head. lepresenti  the 
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take  thee  balances  to  weigh,  and  di- 
vide the  hair. 

2  Thou  shalt  burn  with  fire  a 
third  part  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
when  the  days  of  the  siege  are  fulfil-; 
led :  and  thou  shalt  take  a  third  part, 
and  smite  about  it  with  a  knife :  and 
a  third  part  thou  shalt  scatter  in  the 
wind;  and  I  will  draw  out  a  sword: 
after  them. 

3  Thou  shalt  also  take  thereof  a 
few  in  nun;ber,  and  bind  them  in  thy^ 
*  skirts. 

4  Then  take  of  them  again,  and 
cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  fire, 


and  burn  them  in  the  firej/ffr  thereof 
shall  a  fire  come  forth  into  all  the 
house  of  Israel. 

,  5  IT  Thus  saith  the  Lord  GoD; 
This  h  Jerusalem:  I  have  set  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  nations  and  countries 
that  are  round  about  her. 

6  And  she  hath  changed  my  judg- 
ments into  wickedness  more  than  the 
nations,  and  my  statutes  more  than 
the  countries  that  are  round  about 
her:  for  they  have  refused  my  judg- 
ments and  my  statutes,  they  have  no?;, 
walked  in  them. 

7  Therefore  thus   saith  the  Lord 


chief  city,  the  hair  the  inhabitants,  its  orna- 
ment and  glory — the  hair  cut  from  the  head 
the  exiles  cast  forth  from  their  homes.  It  adds 
to  the  force  of  the  representation  that  to  shave 
the  head  was  a  token  of  mourning  (Job  i.  ao), 
and  was  forbidden  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxi.  5) 
probably  for  this  reason  :  Isaiah  calls  the  in- 
strument of  God's  wrath  a  razor  that  is  hired 
(Isai.  vii.  so).  Thus  in  many  ways  is  this 
action  of  Ezekiel  the  priest  significant  of  ca- 
lamity and  ruin.  Theodoret  says  well,  "The 
sword  indicates  the  avenging  power ;  the  shav- 
ing of  the  head  the  removal  of  grace  and  glory ; 
the  scales  and  Weights  the  determination-  of 
divine  justice."  We  find  a  similar  threefold 
division  in  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9. 

.  2.  The  third  part  burnt  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  represents  those  who  perished  within  the 
city  during  the  siege;  the  third  part  smitten 
about  tuith  a  knife  (the  sword,  not  a  knife') 
those  who  were  killed  in  fight  during  the  same 
period :  the  third  part  scattered  to  the  wind 
those  who  after  the  siege  were  dispersed  in 
foreign  lands. 

in  the  midst  of  the  citji]  The  prophet  is  in 
exile,  and  is  to  do  this  in  the  midst  of  Jeru- 
salem— ^the  action  being  ideal  is  fitly  assigned 
to  the  place  which  the  prophecy  concerns  (see 
Note  at  end  of  ch.  iii.). 

ivhen  the  days  of  the  siege  are  fulfilled^ — 
not  "when  Jerusalem  has  been  actually  be- 
sieged and  taken,"  but  "when  the  days  of 
the  figurative  representation  of  the  siege  are 
fulfilled." 

I  ivill  draw  out  a  sword  after  them"] 
Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  33,  I  will  draw  out  a  sword 
after  you:  observe  too  here  how  the  figure 
and  its  fulfilment  are  mixed  together. 

3,4.  Of  the  third  part  a  few  are  yet  to  be 
taken  and  kept  in  the  fold  of  the  garment 
(representing  those  still  to  remain  in  their 
native  land)  and  yet  even  of  those  few  some 
are  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.   Such  was  the  ^te 


of  those  left  behind  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xl. ,  xli.).  The  whole  prophecy 
is  one  of  denunciation.  We  are  not  therefore 
to  think  so  much  of  a  remnant  preserved  by 
grace,  as  of  the  number  exempted  from  the 
former  judgments  and  yet  not  destined  to 
escape;  though,  as  not  all  are  cast  into  the 
fire,  the  sentence  is  not  without  some  reser- 
vation. 

4.  for  thereof]  from  thence,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire.  For  (not  in  the  origi- 
nalj  is  better  away  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  15  ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  29). 

5.  /  ha-ve  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  nations'] 
Comp.  xxxviii.  la.  The  middle  place  was  in 
the  East  the  place  of  honour,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  nations  to  regard  the  sanctuary, 
which  they  most  revered,  as  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  •  In  the  case  of  the  Holy  Land  this  was 
both  natural  and  appropriate.  Egypt  to  the 
South,  Syria  to  the  North,  Assyria  to  the  East 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  Great  Sea 
to  the  West,  were  to  the  Jew  proofs  of  the 
central  position  of  his  land  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  (comp.  Jer.  iii.  19).  The  habi- 
tation assigned  to  the  chosen  people  was 
no  doubt  purposely  chosen  by  Jehovah.  It 
was  suitable  at  the  first  for  separating  them 
from_  the  nations — then  for  the  seat  of  the  vast, 
dominion  of  Solomon,  carrying  his  ^rms  and 
commerce  in  every  direction — ^then  when  they 
learnt  from  their  neighbours  the  idol-worship, 
against  which  they  were  specially  called  to 
protest,  their  central  position  was  the  source  of 
their  punishment.  Midway  between  the  mighty 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  Holy  Land 
became  a  battle-field  for  the  two  powers,  and 
suffered  alternately  from  each  as  for  the  time 
it  became  predominant. 

that  are  round  about  her"]  that  are  (not  in 
the  original)  would  be  better  away. 

6.  for  they  ha-ve  refused^  They,  "  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,"  not  "the  nations." 
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God;  Because  ye  multiplied  more 
than  the  nations  that  are  round  about 
you,  and  have  not  walked  in  my  sta- 
tutes, neither  have  kept  my  judg- 
ments, neither  have  done  according 
to  the  judgments  of  the  nations  that 
are  round  about  you; 

8  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Behold,  I,  even  I,  am  against 
thee,  and  will  execute  judgments  in  the 
midst  of  thee  in  the  sight  of  the  nations. 

9  And  I  will  do  in  thee  that  which 
I  have  not  done,  and  whereunto  I 
will  not  do  any  more  the  like,  be- 
cause of  all  thine  abominations. 

"Lev.  26.  10  Therefore  the  fathers  "shall  eat 
Seut.  28.  the  sons  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  the 
Fkin.  6.  sons  shall  eat  their  fathers ;  and  I  will 
?9-  execute  iudgments  in  thee,  and  the 

Lani.4.  10.  ,        ,  •"  °  /•       1  Ml      T 

Bmich  2.  whole  remnant  of  thee  will  1  scatter 
'■  into  all  the  winds. 

II  Wherefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the 


Lord  God  ;  Surely,  because  thou  hast 
defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  de- 
testable things,  and  with  all  thine 
abominations,  therefore  will  I  also  di- 
minish thee;  ^neither  shall  mine  eye 'chap. 7.4, 
spare,  neither  will  I  have  any  pity.      ^ 

12  fl  A  third  part  of  thee  shall  die 
with  the  pestilence,  and  with  famine 
shall  they  be  consumed  in  the  midst 
of  thee :  and  a  third  part  shall  fall  by 
the  sword  round  about  thee;  and  I 
will  scatter  a  third  part  into  all  the 
winds,  and  I  will  draw  out  a  sword 
after  them. 

13  Thus  shall  mine  anger  be  ac- 
complished, and  I  will  cause  my  fury 
to  rest  upon  them,  and  I  will  be  com- 
forted: and  they  shall  know  that  I 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it  in  my  zeal^ 
when  I  have  accomplished  my  fury 
in  them, 

14  Moreover  I  will   make  thee 


7.  Because  ye  multiplied]  Lit.  "  Because  of 
your  multiplying."  Because  through  God's 
favour  ye  have  become  more  numerous  than 
the  nations  round  about  you,  and  yet .... 
But  the  word  rendered  multiply  may  mean,  as 
in  Ps.  ii,  I,  rage  tumultuously  (so  Gesen.  and 
J'Urst).  This  seems  preferable: — Because  ye 
have  raged  tumultuously  more  than. 

neither  ha-ve  done  according  to  the  judgments 
of  the  nations]  Some  Hebrew  MSS.  omit  the 
negative  in  the  clause,  according  to  which 
reading  the  people  of  Israel  are  reproved, 
because  they  have  not  kept  the  judgments  of 
Jehovah,  but  have  done  according  to  the  judg- 
ments of  the  nations.  This  would  be  the  most 
obvious  contrast,  but  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity is  in  favour  of  the  reading  adopted  by 
our  translators,  according  to  which  the  re- 
proach is  that  the  Israelites  have  not  even  been 
as  faithful  to  their  one  true  God  as  the  nations 
have  been  to  their  false  gods.    Comp.  xvi.  47. 

8.  execute  judgments]  as  upon  the  false 
gods  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  12 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  4). 

9.  luhich  I  have  not  done]  Our  Lord  in 
predicting  the  final  woes  of  Jerusalem  employs 
the  same  phrase,  such  as  <was  not  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tworld,  neither  shall  be  (Matt. 
xxiv.  ai).  The  punishments  of  God  are  cu- 
mulative. The  calamities  of  the  Babylonian 
were  surpassed  by  the  Roman  siege,  and  these 
again  were  but  a  foreshadowing  of  still  more 
terrible  destruction  at  the  last  day. 

10.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  29 ;  Deut.  x^^viii. 
i\  ;  Jer.  xix..  9  ;  Lam.  ii.  ao. 


,  12 — ^17.  'V\i&'yaA%tatxAs,<iiifamine,pestilence, 
and  the  sword,  were  precisely  those  which 
attended  the  coming  siege  of  Jerusalemj  Jer. 
XV.  a,  foil.  The  drawing  out  the  siuord  after 
them  indicates  that  the  anger  of  God  will  fol- 
low them  even  to  the  land  of  their  exile 
(comp.  Jer.  xlii.  19 — aa  ;  '  Lev.  xxvi.  aj), 
and  that  the  horrors  of  the  Babylonian  siege 
are  but  the  beginning  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
nation.  "We  may  suppose  that  the  inspired 
prophet,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  looked  on- 
ward to  -the  end,  and  in  delivering  the  sentence 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  so  soon  to  exe- 
cute, was  commissioned  to  declare  also  the 
continuous  misery  destined  for  the  once- 
favoured  people  of  God. 

13.  /  will  cause  my  fury  to  rest  upon  them] 
to  abide,  so  as  not  to  pass  away  (below,  xvi. 
4a,  xxi.  17). 

7  will  be  comforted]  The  original  word 
may  either  mean  to  feel  compassion  for  any 
one,  and  so  to  repent  of  one's  anger,  or  to 
console  one^s  self  and  feel  satisfaction  in  punt- 
ishing  ;  hence  to  avenge  one^s  self.  The  first 
meaning  we  find  in  Num.  xxiii.  19;  Deut. 
Xxxii.  36;  Ps.  cxxxv.  14 — the  latter  in  Gen. 
xxvii.  4a ;  Isai.  i.  24,  where  the  A.V.  has,  I  will 
ease  myself  (comp.  below,  xxxi.  16,  xxxii.  31). 
According  to  the  former  interpretation  we 
should  see  hope  held  out  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  In  the  latter,  judgment  alone  is  fore- 
told, and  this  latter  is  in  strictest  accordance 
with  the  tone  of  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
phecy. 
.    The  fury  is  to  rest  upon  them.   The  accomi- 
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waste,  and  a  reproach  among  the  na- 
tions that  are  round  about  thee,  in 
the  sight  of  all  that  pass  by. 
cDeut.  as.  j^  So  it  shall  be  a  'reproach  and  a 
taunt,  an  instruction  and  an  astonish- 
ment unto  the  nations  that  are  round 
about  thee,  when  I  shall  execute  judg- 
ments in  thee  in  anger  and  in  fury 
and  in  furious  rebukes.  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it. 

1 6  When  I  shall  send  upon  them 

the  evil  arrows  of  famine,  which  shall 

be  for  their  destruction,  and  which  I 

will  send  to  destroy  you :  and  I  will" 

increase   the  famine  upon  you,  and 

rf  Lev.  26.  ^jii  break  your  "^staff  of  bread : 

chap.  4. 16.      17  So  will  I  send  upon  you  famine 

« Lev.  as,  and  ^evil  beasts,  and  they  shall  be- 

^'-  reave  thee;  and  pestilence  and  blood 

shall  pass  through  thee;  and  I  will 

bring  the  sword   upon  thee.     I  the 

Lord  have  spoken  it. 


CHAPTER  VL 

I  The  jtidgment  of  Israel  for  thdr  idolatry.  8 
A  remnant  shall  be  blessed.  1 1  The  faithful 
are  exhorted  to  lament  their  calamities. 

AND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
jTV.  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward 

the  "mountains  of  Israel,  and  prophesy  '  ^^p-  ^^■ 
against  them, 

3  And  say.  Ye  mountains  of  Israel, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  God; 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  hills,  to  the 
rivers,  atid  to  the  valleys ;  Behold,  I, 
even  I,  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you, 
and  I  will  destroy  your  high  places. 

4  And  your  altars  shall  be  desolate, 

and  your   'images   shall  be   broken:  J- ^J^/j*/' 
and  I  will  cast  down  your  slain  men  andsover. 
before  your  idols. 

5  And  I  will  *lay  the  dead  carcases  *?'''• 
of  the  children  of  Israel  before  their 


plishtnent  of  the  divine  anger  is  not  the  com' 
pletion  in  the  sense  of  bringing  it  to  a  close,  but 
in  the  sense  of  carrying  it  out  to  the  full.  It 
is  very  common  for  the  prophets  to  describe 
the  purposes  of  God  by  attributing  to  Him  the 
feelings  of  a  man.  This  of  course  is  only  a 
partial  and  imperfect  mode  of  representing 
God's  dealings  with  man,  but,  as  Schroeder 
observes,  "  the  completely  human  clothing  of 
ideas  in  this  passage  is  a  sensible  representation 
of  the  Personality  of  God  in  His  Being  and  in 
His  actions." 

Chap.  VI .  The  former  prophecies  concern- 
ed the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Judaea.  The  present  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
land  and  people  of  Israel,  which  is  to  be  included 
in  a  like  judgment.  The  ground  of  the  judg- 
ment is  idolatry,  and  the  whole  rests  on  Deut. 
xii.  There  an  injunction  was  given  to  the  people 
of  God  to  root  out  and  utterly  destroy  idols 
and  idol-worship.  This  they  had  not  done — 
nay  they  had  themselves  joined  in  this  false 
worship.  Therefore  Jehovah  will  bring  about 
that  destruction,  which  they  had  failed  to  in- 
flict, and  willinclude  those  who  have  thus  joined 
themselves  to  the  heathen.  Hence  the  force  of  7, 
e-ven  J.  "I  will  Myself  do  what  you  should 
have  done."  The  prophecy  is  against  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  not  so  much  because  the 
latid  of  Israel  was  characterized  by  mountains 
and  deep  valleys,  as  because  the  mountains 
and  valleys  were  the  seats  of  idol-worship.  So 
it  had  been  with  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  xii.  aj, 
so  it  continued  to  be  in  later  times  (a  K.  xvii. 


10,  11).     Comp.  Jer.  iii.  6  parallel  to  this 
prophecy.    See  note  on  Lev.  xxvi. 

But  as  this  utterance  closes  one  division  of 
Ezekiel's  book,  so  it  carries  the  subject  on  to 
the  end  of  all  things.  (See  Introduction,  §  xi.) 
It  is  the  proclamation  of  the  final  judgment  of 
Israel.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  fixture  judg- 
ment of  the  world, 

3.  ri'vers'l  Or,  ravines,  such  as  the 
wadys  described  in  Stanley's  '  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine,' p.  15.  The  word  occurs  often  in 
Ezek.  e.g.  xxxi.  iz,  &c.,  translated  through- 
out rivers.  In  Ps.  xviii.  15  and  Isai.  viii.  7 
it  is  rendered  channels.  The  exact  mean- 
ing is  a  deep  hollonv,  along  which  a  river 
might  run.  It  is  better  here  to  recur  to  the 
original  meaning  in  order  to  keep  up  the  con- 
trast mountains  and  hills,  ravines  and  valleys. 
Deep  ravines  were,  like  the  mountains,  favourite 
seats  of  idol  rites  (»  K.  xxiii.  10),  especially 
of  the  Phcenician  worship  of  Ast^e  or  Ash- 
taroth. 

4.  images']  "Sun-images."  See  note  on 
Lev.  xxvi.  30. 

idols']  The  same  word  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
30,  where  see  note.  The  Phoenicians  were  in 
the  habit  of  setting  up  heaps  or  pillars  of  stone 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  which  renders  the  use 
of  the  word  more  appropriate.  There  seems 
a  distinct  reference  to  this  passage  in  Leviticus. 
In  both  there  are  the  sun-images,  the  idols,  the 
carcases  or  slain  cast  before  the  idols.  As 
they  had  defiled  the  land  with  their  idols,  so 
being  slain  for  their  sins  they  should  yet 
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idols; 'and  I  will  scatter  your  bones 
round  about  your  altars. 

6  In  all  your  dwellingplaces  the 
cities  shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the  high 
places  shall  be  desolate;  that  your 
altars  may  be  laid  waste  and  made 
desolate,  and  your  idols  may  be  broken 
and  cease,  and  your  images  may  be 
cut  down,,  and  your  works  may  be 
abolished. 

7  And  the  slain  shall  fall  in  the 
midst  of  you,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord. 

8  fl  Yet  will  I  leave  a  remnant, 
that  ye  may  have  some  that  shall  es- 
cape the  sword  among  the  nations, 
when  ye  shall  be  scattered  through 
the  countries. 

9  And  they  that  escape  of  you  shall 
remember  me  among  the  nations 
whither  they  shall  be  carried  cap- 
tives, because  I  am  broken  with  their 


whorish  heart,  which  hath  departed 
from  me,  and  with  their  eyes,  which 
go  a  whoring  after  their  idols:  and 
they  shall  lothe  themselves  for  th» 
evils  which  they  have  committed  in- 
all  their  abominations. 

10  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  arid  that  I  have  not  said 
in  vain  that  I  would  do  this  evil  unto 
them. 

1 1  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Smite  *with  thine  hand,  and  stamp  *  ^ap.  ^i. 
with  thy  foot,  and  say,  Alas  for  all 

the  evil  abominations  of  the  house  of 
Israel !  for  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword, 
by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence. 

12  He  that  is  far  oiF  shall  die  of 
the  pestilence;  and  he  that  is  near 
shall  fall  by  the  sword;  and  he  that 
remaineth  and  is  besieged  shall  die  by 
the  famine:  thus  will  I  accomplish 
my  fury  upon  them. 


further  defile  it  by  their  dead  bodies.     Comp. 
below,  ix.  6,  xliii.  7. 

7.  and  ye  shall  inowj  The  Hebrew  par- 
ticle commonly  rendered  and  often  connects 
two  clauses,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  princi- 
pal assertion,  the  former  the  conditions  under 
which  that  assertion  holds  good.  Tire  slain 
shall  fall,  and  ye  shall  know,  means  more  ex- 
actly "when  the  slain  shall  fall,  then  at  last  ye 
shall  know."  Thus,  taking  -u.  6  to  be  paren- 
thetical— a  fresh  denunciation  of  judgment 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  prophet's 
utterance — the  force  oiw.  5  to  7  will  be  this: 
"Then  when  I  shall  have  laid  the  dead  car- 
cases of  the  children  before  their  idols,  and 
shall  have  scattered  your  bones  before  your 
altars.. .when  the  slain  shall  fall  in  the  midst  of 
you,  then  at  last  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord." 

There  is  throughout  this  chapter  a  frequent 
change  from  their  to  your,  and  from  your  to 
their,  when  the  same  persons  are  spoken  of. 
This  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  Ezekiel. 

8—10.  The  prophet  has  said  that  the 
children  of  Israel  shall,  by  the  course  of 
divine  judgment,  know  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Lord — find  it  out  to  their  cost.  Here  we 
have  the  same  refrain  following  a  diflferent 
course — ^the  course  of  repentance — the  know- 
ledge therefore  here  implies  a  recognition  of 
the  merciful  intent  of  Jehovah's  dispensations, 
and  therefore  implies  a  hope  of  restoration. 
The  construction  is  the  same  as  that  in  ii.  7 ; 
*.  9  is  an  introduction  to  ■».  10,  "When 


they  that  escape  shall,  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
remember  me,  when  they  shall  loathe  themselves 
for  their  sins — ^then  at  last  shall  they  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  and  that  my  purpose  in 
pronouncing  their  doom  has  not  been  in  vain." 

9.  I  am  broken"}  Comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  9. 
The  original  word  is  in  a  passive  form.  The 
LXX.  seem  to  have  had  an  altogether  different 
r&ading.  The  Vulgate,  following  the  Tar- 
gum,  translates  it  by  an  active  verb  contri-vi, 
and  this  may  safely  be  adopted.  The  word 
broken  applies  to  heart,  and  some  other  verb 
is  implied  which  would  more  probably  belong 
to  eyes  in  the  other  clause.  Translate  thus: 
because  I  have  broken  their  whorish  heart, 
•which  hath  departed  from  me,  and  their 
eyes,  &c. 

Since  Ezekiel  is  addressing  the  Church  of 
God  through  Israel  (see  Introd.  §  11),  we  are 
to  note  here  that  the  general  prmciple  of  the 
divine  administration  is  laid  down.  Sin  leads 
to  judgment,  judgment  to  repentance,  repent- 
ance to  forgiveness,  forgiveness  to  reconcilia- 
tion, reconciliation  to  a  knowledge  of  com- 
munion with  God. 

11 — 14.  The  gleam  of  hope  is  but  transi- 
tory. Darkness  again  gathers  round,  for  as 
yet  the  prophet  is  predicting  judgment. 

11.  Smite  with  thine  hand] — a  well-known 
mode  of  expressing  grief,  Num.  xxiv.  10; 
below,  xxi.  17,  xxii.  13.  Clap  the  hands  and 
stamp  the  feet  either  in  sorrow  as  here,  or  in 
derision  as  xxv.  6. . 
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13  Theft  shall  ye  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  their  slain  men  shall 
be  among  their  idols  round  about 
their  altars,  upon  every  high  hjU,  in 
^1  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
under  every  green  tree,  and  under 
every  thick  oak,  the  place  where  they 
did  ofFer  sweet  savour  to  all  their 
idols. 

14  So  will  I  stretch  out  my  hand 
upon  them,  and  make  the  land  deso- 

lOt.deso.  late,  yea,  ' more  desolate  than  the  wil- 
theviiUer-  derness  toward  Diblath,  in  all  their 
""'■        habitations :  and  they  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

I  The  final  desolation  of  Israel.  16  The  mourn- 
ful repentance  of  them  that  escape.  20  The 
enemies  defile  the  sanctuary  because  of.  the 
Israelites'  abominations.  23  Under  the  type 
of  a  chain  is  shewed  their  miserable  captivity, 

MOREOVER  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  unto  the  land  of 
Israel;  An  end,  the  end  is  come  upon 
the  four  corners  of  the  land. 

3  Now  is  the  end  come  upon  thee, 
and  I  will  send  mine  anger  upon  thee. 


against 
thee. 


and  will  judge  thee  according  to  thy 
ways,  and  will  *  recompense  upon  thee^j^='>> 
all  thine  abominations. 

4  And  mine  eye  shall  not  spare 
thee,  neither  will  I  have  pity:  but  I 
will  recompense  thy  ways  upon  thee, 
and  thine  abominations  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  thee :  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord. 

5  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  An 
evil,  an  only  evil,  behold,  is  come. 

6  An   end   is   come,   the   end   is 
come:  it  *watcheth  for  thee;  behold, ^^IfeM 
it  is  come. 

7  The  morning  is  come  unto  thee, 
O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  land :  the 
time  is  come,  the  day  of  trouble  is 

near,  and  not  the  'sounding  again  op Or, echo. 
the  mountains. 

8  Now  will  I  shortly  pour  out  my 
fury  upon  thee,  and  accomplish  mine 
anger  upon  thee:  and  I  will  judge 
thee  according  to  thy  ways,  and  will 
recompense  thee  for  all  thine  abomi- 
nations. 

9  And  mine  eye  shall  not  spare, 
neither  will  I  have  pity :  I  will  recom- 
pense *thee  according  to  thy  ways  and  *„S^j^;,/,„ 
thine  abominations  that  are   in   the 


13.  stweet  savour"]  Heb.  savour  of  rest, 
Gen.  viii.  ai,  a  formula  applied  in  the  Law, 
to  the  smell  of  sacrifices  ascending  to  heaven 
and  accepted  by  God;  so  applied  to  idol-sacri- 
fices in  irony.' 

14.  ,  more  desolate  than  the  •wilderness  io- 
liiard  Diblath]  Diblath,  not  found  elsewhere 
but  Diblathaim  (or  two  Diblaths)  (Num. 
xxxiii,  46 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  22),  one  of  the  double 
cities  of  Moab  (see  on  xxv.  9)  to  the  east  of 
which  lay  the  great  desert  of  Arabia.  The 
name,  in  the  modified  form  Diblathan,  is 
found  on  the  Moabite  stone.  Jeremiah  had 
already  prophesied  desolation  against  Dibla- 
thaim itself.  On  the  Moabitic  stone  we  find 
both  Kirjath  and  Kirjathan  to  denote  the 
same  place.     See  xxv.  9. 

Chap.  VII.  This  chapter  is  a  dirge  rather 
than  a  prophecy.  The  prophet  laments  over 
the  near  approach  of  the  day  wherein  the  final 
blow  shall  be  struck,  and  the  city  be  made 
the  prey  of  the  Chaldxan  invader.  Supposing 
the  date  of  the  prophecy  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding,  there  were  now  but  four, 
or  perhaps  three,  years  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by.  Nebuchadnezzar. 


3,  4.  These  verses  form  a  kind  of  refrwn, 
repeated  in  w.  8,  9,  as  the  close  of  another 
stanza  of  the  dirge. 

5.  an  only  evil]  An  evil  singular  and  re- 
markable above  all  others. 

6.  the  end  is  come:  it  nuatcheth  for  thee] 
Lit.  "there  is  come  upon  thee  the  end  that 
luakeih  "  (Heb.  hakketz  hakkeytz,  a  play  upon 
words) — the  end  (personified)  so  long  slum- 
bering now  awakes  and  comes  upon  thee. 

7.  The  morning]  Rather,  The  conclusion. 
See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

the  day  of  trouble. ..and  not  the  sounding 
agcun  of  the  mountains]  the  day  is  near,  a 
tumult,  and  not  the  echo  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

the  day  of  trouble]  The  word  rendered 
i/-o«i/e= tumultuous  noise,  as  in  Zech.  xiv.  13, 
a  great  tumult  from  the  land  sounding  again 
(marg.  echo).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only 
here,  it  is  allied  to  a  word  found  in  Isai.  xvi. 
10;  Jer.  xxv.  10,  denoting  the  joyous  sound 
of  tetivity  (heard  too  often  in  the  idolatries 
of  the  land).  Comp.  Exod.  xxxii.  17,  The 
contrast  is  between  the  wild  tumult  of  war 
and  thejoyous  shouts  of  such  as  keep  holiday. 
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I  Or, 

tumult 

I  Or,  Heir 

tumuliu' 

taaper' 

sons. 


tHeb. 


their  Ufe 

vtKyei 
among  the 
imng. 


midst  of  thee;  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  that  smiteth. 

10  Behold  the  day,  behold,  it  is 
come:  the  morning  i$  gone  forth; 
the  rod  hath  blossomed,  pride  hath 
budded. 

1 1  Violence  is  risen  up  into  a  rod 
of  wickedness :  none  of  them  shall  re- 
main,  nor  of  their  •  multitude,  nor  of 
any  of  'theirs:  iieither  shall  there  be 
wailing  for  them. 

12  The  time  is  come,  the  day 
draweth  near:  let  not  the  buyer  re- 
joice,, nor  the  seller  mouri^ :  for  wrath: 
is  upon  all  the  multitude  thereof. 

13  Ji'or  the  seller  shall  not  return 
to  that  which  is  sold,  *  although  they 
were  yet  alive :  for  the  vision  is  touch- 
ing the  whole  multitude  thereof,  which 
shall   not   return;   neither   shalLany 


strengthen  himself 'in  *the  iniqiiitv '9'"'."'i^''* 

rL*     l*r  ^   life  IS  in 

01  niS  ilie.  hisinigui- 

14  They  have  blown  the  trumpet,  Yua.  to 
even   to  make  all  ready;    but  none '"''*''•''• 
goeth  to  the  battle :  for  my  wrath  is 

upon  all  the  multitude  thereof. 

15  The  sword  is  without,  and  the 
pestilence  and  the  famine  within :  he 
that  is  in  the  field  shall  die  with  the 
sword;  and  he-  that  is  in  the  city, 
famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour 
him. 

16  fl  But  they  that  escape  of  them 
shall    escape,    and   shall    be    on    the, 
mountains  like  doves  of  the  valleys,. ,  j^^.  ^ 
all  of  them  mourning,  every  one  for  i- 

i-     •    •       •,  Jer.  €.  24. 

his  miquity.  .tHeb.jr» 

17  Ml  « hands  shall  be  feeble,  and  ^^%^_ 
all  knees  shall  *  be  weak  as  water.         *  isai-  n- 

18  They  shall  also  *gird  themselves '^^•i^-ii- 


10.  _  roi\  Heb.  matteW.  The  Hebrew 
word  IS  commonly  used  for  tribe,  Exod.  xxxi. 
a;  also  for  a  rod  used  to  punish,  Micah  vi.  9. 
The  people  of  Judah  have  blossomed  into 
proud  luxuriance. 

11.  Violence  is  risen  up  into  a  rod  of 'wicked- 
ness'] The  rod  of  wickedness  here  means  the 
rod  to  punish  wickedness. — The  violence  and 
fiiry  of  the  enemy  have  risen  up  so  as  to  be- 
come a  rod  to  puni^  the  wickedness  of  the 
people.    There  is  a  play  upon  the  word  rod. 

•  The  reniainder  of  this  verse  is  literally  thus 
— "  not  from  them  and  not  from  their  multi- 
tude, and  not  from  any  of  theirs,  and  there  is 
no  one  lamenting  among  them." 

There  are .  differences  in  the  rendering  of 
some  of  the  words  in  this  passage,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  marginal  varieties,  but  the  above 
translation  seems  to  be  the  triie  one.  The 
meaning  however  still  remains  obscure,  owing 
to  the  brief  and  enigmatic  form  of  the  utter- 
ance. We  may  adopt  thefoUowing  exjjlanation. 
The  Jews  had  ever  exulted  in  their  national  pri- 
vileges— everything  great  and  noble  was  to.be 
trom  them  and  from  theirs;  but  now  Jehovah 
raises  up  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  to  confound 
and  punish  the  rod  of  has  people.  The  furious 
Ghaldsan  has  become  an  instrument  of  God's 
wrath,  endued  with  power  emanating  not 
from  the  Jews  or  from  the  multitude  of  the 
Jews,  pr  from  any  of  their  children  or  people; 
nay,  the  destruction  shall  be  so  complete  that 
none  shall  .be  left  to  make  lamentation  over 
them. 

12.  the  day]  Comp,  Joel  ii.  s ;  Zeph.  i. 
14,  the  day  of  doom,  either  of  temporal  or  final 
judgment. 


12,  13.  It  was  grievous  for  an  Israelite 
to  part  with  his  land.  But  now  the  seller 
need  not  mourn  his  loss,  nor  the  buyer  exult 
in  his  gain.  A  common  ruin  should  carry 
both  away;  the  buyer  should  not  take  posses- 
sion, nor  should  the  seller  return  to  profit  by 
the  buyer's  absence.  Should  he  live  it  would 
be  in  exile.  All  should  live  the  pitiful  lives  of 
strangers  in  another  country, 

13.  although  they  tuiere yet  alive]  Thoiigb 
tliey  be  yet  among  the  liTing.  The 
fuller  stop  should  be  after  thereof. 

luhich  shall  not  return]  lie  (i.e.  the  seller}, 
shall  not  return. 

neither  shall  any  strengthen  himself  in  the 
iniquity  of  his  life]  and,  every  man  living 
In  his  Iniaulty,  tbey  sball  gather  no 
strength.  Lit.  "and  every  man — in  his  ini- 
quity, his  life" — they  shall  not  strengthen  them- 
selves." Exile  being  the  punishment  of  ini- 
quity, the  exiles  were  said  to  live,  in  their 
iniquity. 

16.  But  they  that  escape,  &c.]  The  con- 
struction is  that  noted  above,  vi.  7.  "But 
when  they  that  escape  shall  escape,  then  they 
shall  be  like  doves  of  the  valleys  on  the  moun- 
tains." Comp.  Ps.  xi.  I ;  Mark  xiii^  14;  Luke 
xxi.  31.  As  doves  whose  natural  abode  is  the 
valleys  when  driven  by  fear  into  the  moun- 
tains moan  lamentably,  so  shall  the  remtiant, 
who  have  escaped  actual  death,  moan  in  the 
land  of  their  exile.  To  mourn  as  a  dove, 
comp.  Isai.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11. 

18.  Various  signs  of  mourning  common 
in  eastern  countries.  Sackcloth,  see  below, 
xxvii.  3 1 ;  cover  them,  to  cover  the  face  or  lips 
was  another  sign,  Micah  iii.  7 ;  shame  upon  all 
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i  Heb./or 
a  separa^ 

cleanness, 
^Frov.  II. 

Zeph.i.s8. 
Ecclus.5.8. 
,0  Or,  be- 
cause iheir 
iniquity  is 
their 

stumbling- 
block. 


D  Or,  ma€l£ 
it  unto 
them  an 
unclean 
thing. 


with  sackcloth,  and  horror  shall  cover 
them;  and  shame  shall  be  upon  all 
faces,  and  baldness  upon  all  their  heads. 

19  They  shall  cast  their  silver  in 
the  streets,  and  their  gold  shall  be 
*  removed:  their  'silver  and  their  gold 
shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  them  in 
the  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  : 
they  shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,  nei- 
ther fill  their  bowels:  'because  it  is 
the  stumblingblock  of  their  iniquity. 

20  II  As  for  the  beauty  of  his  orna- 
ment, he  set  it  in  majesty:  but  they 
made  the  images  of  their  abomina- 
tions and  of  their  detestable  things 
therein:  therefore  have  I  'set  it  far 
from  them. 

21  And  I  will  give  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  strangers  for  a  prey,  and 
to  the  wicked  of  the  earth  for  a  spoil ; 
and  they  shall  pollute  it. 


22  My  face  will  I  turn  also  from 
them,  and  they  shall  pollute  my  secret 
place:  for  the  "robbers  shall  enter  into  jo^^^ 
it,  and  defile  it. 

23  fl  Make  a  chain:  for  the  land 
is  full  of  bloody  crimes,  and  the  city 
is  full  of  violence. 

24  Wherefore  I  will  bring  the 
worst  of  the  heathen,  and  they  shall 
possess  their  houses ;  I  will  also  make 
the  pomp  of  the  strong  to  cease ;  and 
'their  holy  places  shall  be  defiled. ^^ 

25  'Destruction  cometh;  and  they  «VM«y-" 
shall  seek  peace,  and  there  shall  be*iZes. 
none  *  ^eb. 

"O"^-  .       Cutting 

26  Mischief  shall  come  upon  mis-  nff'- 
chief,  and  rumour  shall  be  upon  ru- 
mour j  then  shall  they  seek  a  vision  of 
the  prophet;  but  the  law  shall  perish 
from  the  priest,  and  counsel  from  the 
ancients. 


I  Or,  iiey 
shall  inhe- 


faces,  Jer.  li.  51;  Micah  vii.  10;  baldness, 
Ezraix.  3;  Job  L  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  37.  This 
was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  Deut.  xiv.  i, 
where  see  note.  They  seem,  however,  in 
later  times  to  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
foreign  nations  in  this  matter,  not  without 
permission.  Comp.  Isai.  xxii.  iz;  Amos  viii. 
10;  Micah  i.  16,  ^so  below,  xxvii.  31. 

19 .  They  shall  cast  their  silver  in  the  streets'] 
In  the  hurry  of  flight  they  shall  cast  away 
their  treasures  as  useless. 

shall  be  removed] — Heb.  "shall  be  an  un- 
clean thing,"  Lev.  xx.  ai,  their  gold  shall  be 
unclean  and  abominable  in  their  eyes. 

the  stumblingblock  of  their  iniquity]  See 
above,  iii.  ao.  Their  gold  and  silver  was  the 
occasion  of  their  sin,  especially'  as  used  in 
making  images,  Hos.  ii.  8,  viii.  4. 

20.  in  majesty]  And  the  beauty  of  his 
ornament,  he  set  it  to  pride.  Be,  the  people 
called  either  he  or  they.  What  was  for  their 
ornament  they  used  for  pride. 

have  I  set  it  far" from  them] — ^made  it  a 
defilement,  see  also  -u,  ip;  they  have  made 
abominable  images  with  it — therefore  have  I 
made  it  their  defilement  and  their  disgrace, 

22.  secret]  Hidden  for  the  purpose  of 
protection,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  3,  thy  hidden  ones,  those 
under  thy  protection.  My  secret  place  is  the 
inner  sanctuary,  hidden  from  the  multitude, 
protected  by  the  Most  High. 

robbers]  Lit.  "men  making  breaches.". 
Hence  the  marginal  alternative,  burglers. 


23.  Make  a  chain]  Heb.  "  the  chain,"  i.e. 
the  chain  of  imprisonment  determined  and 
appointed  for  them.  7orge  tbe  chain. 
See  note  on  iii.  «4. 

24.  the  luorst  of  the  heathen]  The  most 
cruel  and  terrible  of  nations — ^the  Chaldasans. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49  foil.  This  expression 
is  considered  by  Ewald, '  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,'  iii.  781,  to  indicate  tliat  at  this  time 
the  Babylonian  Empire  contained  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  rude,  rough,  and  uncultivated  war- 
riors, while,  at  the  same  time,  there  must 
have  been  a  highly  civilized  population  long 
settled  in  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  The  two 
elements  are  mentioned  by  Habakkuk,  chh.  i. 
and  ii. 

thefamp  of  the  strong]  The  same  Hebrew 
words  which  are  rendered  in  Lev.  xxvi.  19 
the  pride  ofpoiuer.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the 
warning  in  Leviticus.  The  strong  are  those 
who  pride  themselves  in  imaginary  strength. 

their  holy  places  shall  be  defiled]  Jerome 
remarks  that  what  elsewhere  is  called  Go£s 
Holy  Place  is  here  their  holy  places,  because 
God  disowns  the  profaned  sanctuary.  If  the 
marginal  rendering  be  adopted  they  shall  in- 
herit, they  must  mean  the  •worst  of  the  heathen. 
See  on  xxii.  16. 

26.  Mischief  shall  come  upon  mischief] 
Comp.  Isai.  xlvii.  11. 

rumour  shall  be  upon  rumour]     Job  ch.  i. 
.  then  shall  they  seek  a  vision]     Comp.  xx.  i, 
3;  Jer.  xxxvii.  17,  xxxviii.  14. 
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27  The  king  shall  mourn,  and  the  unto  them  after  their  way,  and  *ac-  *  ^f-,  . 

prince  shall  be  clothed  with  desola-  cording  to  their  deserts  will  I  judge  S- 

tion,  and  the  hands  of  the  people  of  them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  ^""^' 

the  land  shall  be  troubled ;  I  will  do  the  Lord. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  vii.  7 
tiie  morning]    Heb.  JTIS-VII,    The  word  oc- 


curs elsewhere  only  in  Isai.  xxviii.  5.  The  first 
meaning  is  a  circle.  Hence  in  Isaiah  diadem— 
and  here  morning,  as  a  crown  of  light.  But 
Gesen.  remarks  that  in  scriptural  language 
morning  indicates  not  the  beginning  but  the 
end  of  trouble  (Ps.  xxx.  5).  In  our  passage 
the  word  is  very  variously  translated,  LXX. 
irKoiai  (a  lureath),  Vulg.  contritia,  Targ.  reg- 
num,  a  kingdom  (derived  from  the  idea  of  a 


crovra,  and  referring  to  the  approach  of  the 
king  Nebuchadnezzar),  Perhaps  conclusion 
(winding  up)  will  best  express  the  meaning, 
as  a  whole  series  of  events  are,  as  it  were, 
summed  up  and  brought  to  a  close — ^with  a 
slightly  different  shade  of  meaning  it  has  been 
taken  -to  mean  the  re-volution  of  events,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  goddess  Fortune  is  repre- 
sented with  her  tuheel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  Ezekiel,  in  a  vision  of  God  at  yentsalem,  5  is 
shewed  the  image  of  jealousy,  7  the  chancers 
of  imagery,  13  the  mourners  for  Tammuz, 
IS  tJie  worshippers  towards  the  sun.  18  God's 
•wrath for  their  idolatry. 

ND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  sixth 
year,  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the 


K 


fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  sat  in 
mine  house,  and  the  elders  of  Judah 
sat  before  me,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  fell  there  upon  me. 

2  Then  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  likeness 
as  the  appearance  of  fire:  from  the 
appearance  of  his  loins  even  down- 
ward, fire;   and  from  his  loins  even 


Chaps.  VIII— XIX,  A  date  is  prefixed  to 
the  8th  (14  months  after  the  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding visions) ;  the  next  date  given  is  in  the 
20th  chapter.  The  prophecies  contained  in 
the  intervening  chapters  must  therefore  fall 
within  eleven  months.  Although  they  were 
not  all  delivered  on  the  same  day,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  a  whole.  They  contain  in  fact  a 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Judah, 
including  those  who  were  still  in  theHoly  Land, 
and  those  who  were  with  the  prophet  exiles  in 
Chaldxa, 

This  is  first  represented  by  a  vision  in  which 
the  seer  is  transported  in  spirit  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  sees  there  idolatry,  so 'often 
openly  practised  in  that  city  (viii,) ;  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  except  such  as  had  received 
God's  mark  (ix,).  He  sees  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  quit  the  temple  (x.),  punishment  fall 
tipon  the  princes,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
leave  the  city  (xi.). 

This  vision  ended,  and  the  prophet  having 
again  taken  his  stand  as  a  man  among  men,  he 
by  a  symbolical  act  expresses  to  his  fellow- 
exiles  the  coming  removal  of  their  countrymen 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
doom  of  their  king  (xii.),  and  addresses  a 
warning  of  false  prophets,  whether  in  Jerusa- 
lem or  in  Chaldaea,  who  were  holding  out  false 
hopes  that  the  doom  of  the  city  would  be 
averted  (xiii.).  The  prophet  next  turns  a  search- 
ing eye  to  the  exiles  themselves.  These  might 
at  first  seem  free  from  the  charge  of  idolatry 


(for  the  outward  sin  was  not  committed  by 
them  as  it  was  at  Jerusalem),  but  there  might 
be,  and  unhappily  was,  a  spirit  of  idolatry 
which  called  for  stem  rebuke  (xiv,).  He  then, 
by  the  parable  of  an  unfruitful  vine,  depicts 
the  state  of  God's  people  (xv,^,  and  reviews 
under  another  figure  their  past  history,  shewing 
how  the  nation  had  fallen,  and  yet  holding  out 
hopes  of  restoration  (xvi.).  By  a  striking 
figure  he  illustrates  the  doom  of  the  nation, 
warns  them  against  thdr  false  hopes  of  delivery 
from  Egypt,  and  shews  that  their  future  hopes 
rest  not  on  the  present  ruler  (Zedekiah),  but 
on  the  family  of  him  who  has  been  displaced 
(xvii.).  Lest,  however,  the  recital  of  the 
sins  of  past  times  should  lead  the  people  to 
imagine  that  they  were  to  suffer,  not  for  their 
own,  but  for  others'  faults,  the  prophet  corrects 
this  misapprehension  (xviii.),  and  closes  this 
section  of  his  prophecy  by  a  lament  over  his 
ruined  country  (xix.), 

1,  the  elders  of  Judah']  The  prophet  is 
now  recognized  by  his  fellow-exiles,  who  are  no 
longer  unwilling  to  hear  him  as  in  ch.  ii.  Sitting 
as  mourners.  See  on  iii,  15,  The  messagfe 
here  is  not  common  to  all  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  (as  in  vi.  2),  but  distinctly  to 
Judah,  that  portion  of  the  people  whose  exile 
Ezekiel  shared. 

2.  the  appearance  of  Jire]  It  is  the  same 
appearance  as  in  i.  26,  there  seen  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim. 
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upward,  as  the  appearance  of  bright- 
ness, as  the  colour  of  amber. 

-Dan. 5. 5.  3  And  he  "put  forth  the  form  of 
an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of 
mine  head;  and  the  spirit  lifted  me 
up  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven, 
and  brought  me  in  the  visions  of  God 
to  Jerusalem,  to  the  door  of  the 
.inner  gate  that  looketh  toward  the 
north;  where  was  the  seat  of  the 
image  of  jealousy,  which  provoketh 
,  to  jealousy. 

4  And,  behold,  the   glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  there,  according  to 

"  chap.  1.   the  vision  that  I  *saw  in  the  plain. 

'^'  5  II  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of 


rtian,  lift  up  thine  eyes  now  the  way 
toward  the  north.  So  I  lifted  up 
mine  eyes  the  way  toward  the  north, 
and  behold  northward  at  the  gate  of 
the  altar  this  image  of  jealousy  in  the 
entry. 

6  He  said  furthermore  unto  me. 
Son  of  man,  seest  thou  what  they  do  ? 
even  the  great  abominations  that  the 
house  of  Israel  committeth  here,  that 
I  should  go  far  ofF  from  my  sanc- 
tuary? but  turn  thee  yet  again,  and 
thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations. 

7  fl  And  he  brought  me  to  the 
door  of  thd  court;  and  when  I  looked, 
behold  a  hole  in  the  wall. 


Here  He  stands  apart  from  the  throne  reveal- 
ing Himself  to  His  servant.  See  Note  at  end 
of  chapter  i. 

as  the  appearance  of  brightness,  as  the  colour 
ofamber\  See  on  i.  4.  And  from  his  loins ^ 
even  upward,  tlie  appearance  of  l)rlsht'- 
ness,  like  that  of  burnished  gold. 
The  double  as  is  used  to  intensify  the  compa- 
rison, and  as  we  say,  "  like  master,  like  man." 

3.  in  the  -visions  of  God]  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  Ezekiel  was  transported  in  the 
body,  but  rapt  in  spirit,  while  he  still  sat  amidst 
the  elders  of  Judah.  See  xi.  24.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  misunderstanding  of  such  passages, 
reducing  the  spiritual  to  the  literal,  which  led 
the  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Bel, 
V.  J  6,  to  represent  Habakkuk  as  lifted  up 
bodily  by  a  lock  of  bis  hair. 
■  the  inner  gate']  the  gate  of  the  Inner 
court.  This  gate  led  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  court  (the  court  of  the  priests),  called, 
v.  5,  the  gate  of  the  altar,  because  it  was  from 
this  side  that  the  priests  approached  the  brazen 
altar  (see  on  xl.  35  and  37  foil.).  The  prophet 
is  on  the  outside  of  this  gate,  so  that  the  image 
of  Jealousy  was  set  up  in  the  outer  or  people's 
court  over  against  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
priests'  court. 

the  image  of  jealousy"]  The  image  of  a  false 
god  provoking  Jehovah  to  Jealousy  (Deut, 
xxxii.  16,  21 ;  I  K.  xiv.  %%).  In  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  Ahab  had  set  up  an  image  of  Baal 
which  Jehoram  put  away,  a  K.iii. «.  Manasseh 
set  up  an  image  in  the  house  of  God,  2  Chro. 
xxxiii.  7.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
scenes  described  in  this  chapter  are  intended 
to  represent  what  actually  occurred.  They 
may  be  ideal  pictures  to  indicate  the  idol- 
atrous corruption  of  priests  and  people.  And 
this  is  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  cha- 
racter of  the  number /oar;  the  four  idola- 
tries representing  the  idolatries  in  all  the  four 


quarters  of  the  world.  The  false  gods  of 
heathendom  are  brought  into  the  temple  in 
order  that  they  may  be  detected  and  exposed 
by  being  brought  face  to  fecewith  the  God  of 
revelation  (Schroeder).  Still  history  proves 
that  the  ideal  picture  was  supported  by  actual 
facts  which  had  occurred  and  were  occurring. 
See  Note  A  at  end  of  the  Chapter. 

In  the  opening  vision  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
had  been  manifested  to  the  prophet  indepen- 
dently of  any  special  locality. 

Now  he  is  carried  in  spirit  to  that  place 
(the  temple)  which  (for  the  chosen  people) 
was  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord. 

4.  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  ivas  there] 
We  learn  m  ix.  3  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
ivas  gone  up  from  the  cherub  where  He  sat  to 
the  threshold  of  the  home;  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  having 
now  departed  from  His  seat  between  the  cheru- 
bims  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  rests  in  the  thresh- 
old of  the  temple,  to  execute  vengeance  before 
it  quits  the  house  altogether  (x.  18).  The 
seer  stands  indeed  on  the  outside  of  the  gate  of 
the  inner  court,  but  he  may  well  see  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  which  is  within  ;  so  there  must 
mean  in  the  inner  court,  which  was  full  of 
the  brightness  of  the  Lords  glory  (x.  4),  and  at 
the  gate  of  which  Ezekiel  stands. 

7.  the  door  of  the  court]  The  seer  is  brought 
to  another  spot.  This  was  probably  not  the 
same  gate  as  that  which  in  -m.  3  is  called  the 
gate  of  the  inner  court.  The  court  here 
may  be  the  outer  or  inner  court.  The  outer 
court  was  indeed  first  brought  into  exact 
symmetry  in  the  vision  of  the  temple  (xl.), 
but  in  Ezekiel's  time  there  were  sundry  build- 
ings on  the  space  around  the  inner  court  which 
formed  a  court  or  courts,  not  improbably 
inclosed  by  a  wall  (see  Note  at  end  of  chapt 
jtl.).    The  Hebrew  word  for  w^?//  (it/V).Js 
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8  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of 
man,  dig  now  in  the  wall :  and  when 
I  had  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a 
door. 

9  And  he  said  unto  me,  Go  in, 
and  behold  the  wicked  abominations 
that  they  do  here. 

10  So  I  went  in  and  saw;  and  be- 
hold every  form  of  creeping  things, 
and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pour- 
trayed  upon  the  wall  round  about. 

11  And  there  stood  before  them 
seventy  men  of  the  ancients  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  in  the  midst  of 


them  stood  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Sha- 
phan,  with  every  man  his  censer  in 
his  hand;  and  a  thick  cloud  of  in- 
cense went  up. 

12  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of 
man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  an- 
cients of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the 
dark,  every  man  in  the  chambers  of 

his    imagery?    for    they    say,   'The ''=''*?•  9  9- 
Lord  seeth  us  not;  the  Lord  hath 
forsaken  the  earth. 

13  IF  He  said  also  unto  me.  Turn 
thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  see 
greater  abominations  that  they  do. 

14  Then  he  brought  me  to  the 


the  term  for  the  wall  of  a  city,  or  of  a  whole 
collection  of  buildings,  rather  than  for  an  in- 
ternal wall  separating  one  part  from  another. 
The  idolatries  here  were  viewed  as  taking 
place  in  secret,  and  it  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  temple  arrangeinents  to  suppose  that 
such  chambers  as  would  give  room  for  those 
rites  should  belong  to  the  outer  than  to  the 
inner  court.  The  seer  is  now  outside  the  wall 
of  the  outer  court,  by  the  door  which  leads 
from  it  out  of  the  temple  boundary.  By  break- 
ing through  the  wall  he  enters  into  a  chamber 
which  stands  in  the  outer  court  against  the 
wall  near  the  gate. 

a  hole]  A  window  or  some  opening  not 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  entrance  until 
the  wall  is  broken  through,  and  the  seer  enter- 
ing comes  upon  a  door  which  admits  him  to 
the  scene  of  idolatry. 

10.  There  is  clearly  a  reference  to  the 
idolatry  of  Egypt.  See  Note  A  at  end  of  the 
Chapter.  Belzoni's  discoveries  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  brought  to  light  many 
subterranean  chambers  in  rocks  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Nile.  These  were  used  as  sepulchres 
both  for  kings  and  private  persons.  The  walls 
were  uniformly  adorned  by  painted  figures, 
depicting  embassies  from  foreign  nations,  or 
the  occupations  of  ordinary  life,  and  by  hie- 
roglyphical  characters,  some  of  which  were 
representative  of  the  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
chambers  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Biban- 
el-Molouk,  and  also  at  Goumeh  near  Thebes. 
Belzoni  found  access  into  one  of  these  by  a 
hole  in  the  luall,  which  gave  no  sign  of  a 
regular  entrance  (see  Gosse's  'Monuments 
of  Egypt,'  p.  6).  We  have  no  evidence  that 
these  sepulchral  chambers  were  used  as  places 
of  worship,  but  their  position,  and  the  adorn- 
ments, some  of  which  at  least  were  objects  of 
idolatry,  fitted  them  for  the  scene  of  the  ideal 
picture  by  which  Ezekiel  represented  Egyp-- 


tian  idolatry.  In  reference  to  Egyptian  wor- 
ship, Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxil.  i  j  (quoted 
by  RosenmtlUer),  speaks  of  "certain  subterra- 
nean caverns,  said  to  have  been  constructed  hy- 
men practised  in  ancient  rites,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  portrayed  many  kinds  of  birds 
ancrbeasts,  which  they  called  hieroglyphics." 
The  Egyptian  worship  of  animals  is  well 
known. 

11.  seventy  men]  The  council  of  seventy 
(the  Sanhedrim)  was  not  instituted  till  the 
return  from  captivity — but  seventy  elders  had 
in  times  past  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
whole  people  in  beholding  the  glory  of  JehOf 
vah  (Exod,  xxiv.  9,  10). 

The  vision  may  have  pointed  to  the  contrast 
between  the  times.  The  number  se-ven  is,  more- 
over, symbolical  of  the  covenant  between  Je- 
hovah and  His  people,  and  so  the  seventy  men 
exhibit  forcibly  the  breach  of  the  covenant. 
It  is  a  figure  of  the  covert  idolatry  of  the 
whole  people. 

Jaazaniah]  The  name  means  Jehovah  is 
listening.  Contrast  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  seeth 
not  in  f.  II.  Jaazaniah  was,  however,  a  real 
person,  one  of  the  chief  Jews,  distinguished  as 
son  ofShaphan  from  another  Jaazaniah  (xi.  j). 
The  name  also  occurs  in  %  K.  xxv.  13. 

a  thick  cloud  of  incense]  See  Note  B  at  end 
of  Chapter, 

12.  in  the  dark]  Hidden  as  it  were  in  the 
secret  places  which  the  seer  dug  through  the 
wall  to  discover. 

every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  imagery] 
Rather,  In  his  chambers  of  Imagery. 
Chambers  of  imagery  =  ch3.rci>ets  painted  with 
images.  The  word  for  imagery  is  the  same  as 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  I.  What  the  prophet  had  seen 
was  a  sample  of  all.  All  were  worshipping 
their  graven  images. 

14  The  seer  is  now  brought  back  to  the 
same  gate  as  in  -k.  3. 
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door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house 
which  was  toward  the  north;  and, 
behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for 
Tammuz. 

15  fl  Then  said  he  unto  me. 
Hast  thou  seen  thisy  O  son  of 
man  ?  turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou 
shalt  see  greater  abominations  than 
these. 

16  And  he  brought  me  into  the 
inner  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and, 
behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty 
men,  with  their  backs  toward  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces 


toward  the  east;  and  they  worshipped 
the  sun  toward  the  east. 

17  fl  Then  he  said  unto  me,  Hast 

thou  seen  this,  O  son  of  man  ?     '  Is  l^/^y 
it  a  light  thing  to  the  house  of  Judah  «»^ 
that  they  commit  the  abominations  /5&»X 
which   they  commit  here?   for  they ""«""■'• 
have  filled  the  land  with  violence,  and 
have  returned  to  provoke  me  to  an- 
ger: and,  lo,  they  put  the  branch  to 
their  nose. 

18  Therefore  will  I  also  deal  in  ^^^ 
fury:  mine  ''eye  shall  not  spare,  nei-  n. &7. 4. 
ther  will  I  have  pity :   and  though  11'°"' '' 
they  'cry  in  mine  ears  with  a  loud  fe'-j'-  'f; 
voice,  yet  will  I  not  hear  them.  Micah3.4. 


tiie  Lojiifs  house]  is  here  put  for  the  whole 
temple  (or  inner)  court.  The  seer  stands  in 
the  outer  court,  and  there  are  women  taking 
part  in  the  Thammuz-festival.  See  Note  A  at 
end  of  Chapter.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  re- 
fers to  any  special  act  of  Thammuz-worskip. 
The  month  in  which  the  vision  was-  seen,  the 
sixth  month  (September),  was  not  the  month 
of  the  Thammuz-rites.  But  that  such  rites 
had  been  performed  in  Jerusalem  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Tie  ivomen  <ujho  <wove  hangings 
for  the  grove  by  the  house  of  the  Lord  (a  K. 
xxiii.  7)  would  be  ready  to  play  their  part  for 
Thanimiuz.  Women  are  mentioned  as  employed 
in  the  service  of  idols  in  Jer.  vii.  18. 

16.  He  now  enters  the  inner  court  (the 
court  of  the  priests).  See  description  of  the 
courts  in  Note  at  end  of  ch.  xl. 

about  jive  and  tiuentji  men]  Rather,  as  It 
were  f-ve  and  twenty  men;  as  it  were 
being  appropriate  to  a  vision.  It  was  not  an 
indefinite  number  taken  at  random,  but  the 
number  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
with  the  high  priest  presiding  over  them. 
These  then  were  the  representatives  of  the 
priests  as  the  seventy  were  of  the  people.  In 
the  temple  the  seat  of  the  Divine  Majesty  was 
at  the  West,  perhaps  appointed  for  this  very 
purpose,  to  guard  against  the  idolatrous  ado- 
ration of  the  rising  sun.  Therefore  the  idola- 
trous priests  must  in  worshipping  the  false 
sun-god  turn  their  backs  upon  tiie  True.  It 
was  a  further  aggravation  of  their  daring  im- 
piety that  they  took  aposition  scarcely  permitted 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  ordinary 
place  of  the  priests  was  in  the  forecourt  to  the 
east  or  north  of  the  brazen  altar  where 
they  sacrificed.  It  was  only  in  times  of  ex- 
traordinary calamity  that  they  drew  near  to 
weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  (Joel  ii. 
17),  turning  of  course  to  the  west  of  the 
temple. 


17.  for  they  have  filled']  They  seem  to 
think  so,  for  they  have  filled. 

violence]  represents  sins  against  man,  abomi- 
nations, sins  against  God.  These  went  hand 
in  hand  in  Jerusalem.  Comp.  vii.  83,  ix.  9, 
and  Micah  vi.  iz. 

and  have  returned]  After  the  reformation 
effected  for  a  time  by  Josiah's  zeal,  they  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  state.  They  have  gone 
backviards  and  not  foriwards,  Jer.  vii.  34. 

provoke  me  to  anger]  This  reminds  us  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord  as  to  Manasseh's  wick- 
edness, a  K.  xxi.  15,  16. 

they  put  the  branch  to  their  nose]  This  pas- 
sage contains  peculiar  phrases  occurring  in 
only  one  place,  and  with  an  allusion  to  a  then 
familiar  practice,  of  which  we  find  no  clear 
traces  elsewhere.  Modem  commentators  pro- 
pose conjectural  emendations,  which  only 
serve  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  the  passage. 
The  more  ancient  versions,  including  the  LXX., 
seem  to  have  read  as  our  present  Hebrew  text, 
which  was  certainly  that  of  the  Vulgate :  we 
may  then  assume  that  the  Masoretic  reading  is 
correct.  The  word  for  branch  occurs  else- 
where (xv.  2  ;  Num.  xiii.  23  ;  Isd.  xvii.  10), 
and  always  means  a  branch  severed  from  the 
tree,  commonly  a  vine-branch.  Their  nose 
might  be  "their  wrath,"  the  word  for  nose 
also  meaning  "wrath."  The  following  are 
the  chief  interpretations,  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  stand  on  very  sure  ground.  Some 
see  in  the  branch  the  thyrsus  of  the  Bacchana- 
lians, assuming  that  the  worship  of  the  Greek 
Bacchus  was  derived  from  the  Eastern  wor-< 
ship  of  the  sun.  Others  allege  the  custom  of 
the  Parsees,  who  while  adoring  the  Sacred 
Fire  hold  a  bunch  of  twigs  of  the  tamarisk 
palm  and  pomegranate.  This  bunch  was  called 
Barsom,  Barefman  (Spiegel,  'Avesta,'  11.  p. 
Ixviii.  Introd.).  It  was  held  not  before 
the  nose  but  before  the  mouth  (Sti-abo,  lib. 
XV,  p.  73  j).    But  neither  of  these  rites  very 
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exactly  represents  our  phrase.  This  is  first 
heard  of  in  Western  Asia  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  but  it  may  have  been  in  use  in  earlier 
times,  (i)  Lightfoot  takes  the  phrase  to  be 
proverbial,  and,  explaining  tbeir  turath  to  mean 
the  wrath  due  to  them,  explains  it  as  "bringing 
firewood  to  the  wrath  due  to  them,"  or,  as  we 
should  say,  "adding  fuel  to  their  fire."  But 
the  proverb  is  not  known,  and  the  explanation, 
of  their  ivrath  instead  of  their  nose  is  forced. 
(3)  The  LXX.  and  some  other  ancient  ver- 


sions intimate  the  interpretation,  "they  hold 
out  the  branch  as  in  mockery,"  but  it  does 
not  seem  clear  against  what  object  such 
mockery  would  be  directed.  (4)  Hengsten* 
berg's  explanation  seems  the  most  satisfactory. 
Ezekiel  is  describing  the  attitude  usual  m  such 
devotions,  the  branch  held  before  the  mouth, 
but  wishing  to  represent  it  in  contemptuous 
and  derogatory  terms,  he  substitutes  the  word 
nose  for  mouth. 


NOTE  A. 


The  Idolatries  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel. 


I.  Canaanite  ixiorship.  The  children  of 
Israel  when  they  entered  the  land  of  promise 
found  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  nature-wor- 
ship, expressed  in  rites  most  cruel  and  impure. 
These  rites  too  soon  proved  very  attractive  to 
the  conquerors,  and  retained  their  hold  up  to 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  though  often  repressed  by 
pious  rulers,  and  even  partially  supplanted  by 
new  and  more  popular  forms  of  idolatry, 
so  that  in  Ezeldel's  time,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  the  chronicler  tells  us  that  all  the 
chief  of  the  priests  and  the  people  transgressed 
•very  much  after  all  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen  (a  Chro.  xxxvi.  14). 

*.  High  places  and  groves.  This  worship 
in  high  places  was  not  in  all  cases  the  worship 
of  false  gods,  though  no  doubt  it  continually 
degenerated  into  it,  see  note  on  i  K.  iii.  2, 
and  a  K.  xxiii.  9,  and  is  reproved  by  Ezekiel 
as  one  form  of  idolatry  (xx.  29). 

3.  Egyptian  idolatry  lingered  among  the 
ten  tribes  in  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  it  appeared  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  untila  later  period,  when 
for  a  season  Pharaoh-Necho  subjected  the  land 
to  his  sway  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  at  which  time 
must  have  been  introduced  that  kind  of  idola- 
try mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (viii.  10),  continued 
and  fostered  by  the  false  hdpes  entertained  of 
the  assistance  which  Egypt  might  yet  afford 
against  the  Chaldseans. 

The  above  were  all  various  forms  of  nature- 
worship,  but  in  subsequent  days  arose  another 
kind  of  idolatry  yet  more  distinctly  antago- 
nistic to  the  service  of  Jehovah. 

4.  The  distinctive  <worship  of  Baal  was 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jeze- 
bel from  Tyre,  and  so  through  her  daughter 
Athaliah  into  that  of  Judah.  See  note  on 
I  K.  xvi.  31.  This  was  a  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Baal  was  the  sun-god  and 
was  associated  with  Ashtoreth  (Astarte, 
moon)  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians.  Baalim 
and  Ashtaroth  (both  in  the  plural  form) 
occurring  together  represent  the  plurality  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  whose  worship  prevailed 
among  the  children  of  Israel  long  before  the 


Baal-worship  from  Tyre  (Judg.  ii.  13).  The 
worship  of  Baal  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
host  of  heaven  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Baal,  Moloch,  and 
Chemosh  were  originally  different  names  of 
the  same  divinity.  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Baal-peor 
is  named  as  the  god  of  the  Moabites  (in  Num. 
XXV.  I — 3)  whose  national  god  was  Chemosh, 
and  by  Mesha's  immolation  of  his  son  to 
Chemosh,  an  act  characteristic  of  the  rites  of 
Moloch,  a  K.  iii.  27.  Again  on  the  Moabitic 
stone  occurs  the  title  Astar  Kamos,  Astar 
being  apparently  the  male  divinity,  corre- 
sponding to  the  female  Ashtoreth  (Schlott- 
mann's  '  SiegesSule,'  p.  26).  In  the  course  of 
time  however  the  different  nations  developed 
their  rites  in  different  forms,  and  thus  produced 
distinctive  worships. 

J.  Sun-ivorship.  The  worship  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
idolatry  (Job  xxxi.  26)  and  was  expressly  for- 
bidden in  the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  3).  But  among 
the  Arabians,  in  its  earliest  form,  it  was  con- 
ducted without  the  intervention  of  images, 
the  adoration  bang  addressed  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  themselves.  This  form,  continued  a- 
raong  the  Persians,  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced afresh  into  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  (viii.  16).  Connected  with  this  form 
of  idolatry  were  the  horses  that  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  given  to  the  sun  (a  K.  xxiii.  11), 
and  probably,  the  altars  which  <were  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaa  (2  K.  xxiii.  la) 
and  the  images  (marg.  sun-images)  of  Ezek. 
vi.  4,  6,  which  were  columns  set  up  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  not  images  in  human  form.  See  note 
on  a  K.  xxi.  3.  But  this  simpler  mode  of  sun- 
worship  was  soon  changed.  The  sun,  or  thegod 
supposed  to  preside  over  it,  was  represented  as  a 
person,  whose  image  was  set  up  and  adored. 
Thus  we  find  in  Egypt  the  god  Ra,  in  Phoeni- 
cia Baal,  in  Greece  Apollo,  and  the  like.  But 
although  Baal-nuorship  was  in  its  inner  mean- 
ing identical  with  sun-worship,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  people  who  practised  it  recog- 
nized it  as  such.  Among  the  Phoenicians  na- 
ture-tuorship  axA  planet-worship,  though  origi- 
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nally  distinct,  were  mixed  up  together,  and  the 
common  people  at  least  lost  any  symbolical 
meaning  there  might  be  in  either,  and  recognized 
only  either  a  being  with  human  passions  and 
human  form  (as  especially  in  Greece)  or  look- 
ed upon  the  stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  as  the  very  gods  whom  they 
were  to  propitiate  and  serve. 

6.  Thammu%-<worship.  The  word  tham- 
muz  occurs  in  Ezek.  viii.  14,  and  nowhere 
else  in  Holy  Scripture — ^but  Thammuz  is  found 
among  the  names  of  the  months  in  use  among 
the  Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The 
month  Thammuz  was  that  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice. The  name  as  it  occurs  in  Ezekiel  is 
literally  The  Thammuz.  This  was  probably 
a  cpntemptuous  form  of  expression  as  desig- 
nating a  thing  rather  than  a  person.  The 
word  is  acknowledged  to  be  Semitic,  and 
various  derivations  have  been  suggested,  none 
of  which  are  very  satisfactory.  The  more 
ancient  Versions  (among  which  is  the  LXX.) 
simply  reproduce  the  word  itself.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  by  Adonis,  and  Jerome  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  festival  of  Thammuz  was 
identical  with  the  Greek  Adoniacs.  This  may 
be  accepted  as  the  most  ancient  tradition,  for 
other  legends  of  Thammuz  given  in  Rabbinical 
writers  seem  rather  to  be  inventions  of  com- 
mentators upon  this  passage  in  Ezekiel.  We 
know  indeed  for  certain  that  the  worship  of 
Adonis  had  its  head-quarters  at  Byblos,  where 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  stream,  be- 
coming stained  by  mountain  floods,  was  popu- 
larly said  to  be  red  with  the  blood  of  Adonis. 
From  Byblos  it  spread  widely  over  the  East 
and  was  thence  carried  to  Greece.  Zedekiah 
had  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Moabites,  the 
Syrians  and  other  peoples  in  a  league  against 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxvii.  3)  and  the  inter- 
course thus  opened  with  heatiien  nations  may 
very  well  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  an 
idolatry  which  at  this  time  was  especially 
popular  among  the  eastern  nations.  This 
solemnity  was  of  a  twofold  character,  first, 
that  of  mourning,  in  which  the  death  of  Adonis 
was  bewailed  with  extravagant  sorrow;  and 
then,  after  a  few  days,  the  mourning  gave  place 
to  wild  rejoicings  for  his  restoration  to  life. 
This  was  a  revival  of  nature-worship  under 
another  form — the  death  of  Adonis  symbolized 
the  suspension  of  the  productive  powers  of 
nature,  which  were  in  due  time  revived.  Ac- 
cordingly the  time  of  this  festival  was  the 
summer  solstice,  when  in  the  East  nature  seems 
to  wither  and  die  under  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  burst  forth  again  into  life  at  the 
due  season.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
connection  between  this  and  the  sun-worship, 
in  that  the  decline  of  the  sun  and  the  decline 
of  nature  might  be  alike  represented  by  the 
death  of  Adonis,  and  so  we  are  told  by  some 
that  Adonis  was  the  sun.  But  although  in 
this  way  mystical  interpretations  might  bring 
together  the  two  forms  of  idolatry,  nature- 


worship  and  planet-worship,  the  essence  of  the 
Adoniac  rites  was  nature-worship.  The  ex- 
citement attendant  upon  these  extravagances 
of  alternate  wailing  and  exultation  were  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  character  of 
nature-worship,  which  for  this  reason  was  so 
popular  in  the  East,  especially  with  women,  and 
led  by  inevitable  consequence  to  unbridled 
licence  and  excess.  Such  was  in  Ezekiel's  day 
one  of  the  most  detestable  forms  of  idolatry. 

In  an  ancient  tablet  recently  deciphered, 
there  is  a  Babylonian  legend  of  a  goddess. 
Istar,  ividoiu  of  the  "  Son  of  Life,"  descending 
through  the  seven  circles  "of  the  land  of 
immobility";  the  same  as  the  Greek  Hades, 
and  ascending  again  after  various  vicissitudes.. 
The  supposed  point  of  contact  between  this 
legend  and  that  of  Thammuz  lies  in  the  name 
of  the  "  Son  of  Life,"  Du-zi  or  Duv-zi,  which 
according  to  Lenormant  who  observes  the 
constant  interchange  of  the  letters  D  and  T, 
and  of  V  and  M,  was  transformed  by  the 
people  of  Syria  and  Palestine  into  TMZ, 
Hebraized  into  Thammuz.  Malmonides  re- 
cords a  curious  legend,  that  one  Thammuz  in- 
vited a  certain  king  to  adore  the  seven  planets, 
and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  was 
by  this  king  cruelly  put  to  death;  and  that  all 
the  idols  of  the  different  countries  assembled 
themselves  in  the  temple  of  Babylon,  near  the 
golden  statue  of  the  Sun  to  mourn  for  Tham- 
muz (Lenorpant,  'Premieres  Civilisations,' 
vol.  II.  pp.  84 — 99).  Both  here  and  in  the  legend 
of  Du-zi,  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  celes- 
tial phenomena.  The  precise  purport  of  the  le- 
gends is  not  explained,  but  the  widow  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  Du-zi  is  not  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tian Isis  mourning  for  Osiris,  the  Greek  Venus 
for  Adonis,  and  the  Syrian  women  for  Tham- 
muz. J 

7.  Enchantments.  These  in  various  shapes 
were  the  natural  accompaniments  of  supersti- 
tion, and  so  we  find  them  rife  at  all  times  in 
the  history  of  the  rebellious  children  of  Israel, 
and  against  them  Ezekiel  had  continually  to 
lift  up  his  voice  (xiii.  17). 

8.  Profanation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  some  time  before  false  gods  were  actually 
brought  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house. 
Solomon's  idol-temples  were  on  a  separate 
eminence,  the  mount  of  corruption  (2  K.  xxiii. 
13).  Athaliah  seems  not  to  have  ventured  to 
intrude  into  the  sacred  precincts,  though  she 
took  vessels  out  of  the  temple  for  her  house  of 
Baal  (comp.  »  K.  xi.  18  and  2  Chro.  xxiv.  7). 
It  was  reserved  for  Ahaz,  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to  interfere  direct- 
ly with  the  temple  itself.  He  introduced  a 
new  altar  after  the  pattern  of  one  seen  at  Da- 

.  mascus,  and  made  room  for  it  by  displacing 
the  brazen  altar  of  Solomon  (a  K.  3wi,  10). 
This  invasion  of  holy  ground  was  followed  by 
yet  worse  and  more  daring  sacrilege.  Idols 
were  set  up  and  worshipped  in  the  temple  it- 
self under  Manasseh  and  Amon;  and  under 


V.  I, 
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Zedekiah  we  have  in  addition  to  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  priests  and  people  quoted  under 
§  I  the  record  that  they  polluted  the  house  of 
the  Lord  which  He  had  hallowed  in  Jerusalem 
(«  Chro.  xxxvi.  14). 

9.  It  was  characteristic  of  Jewish  idolatry, 
that  while  new  forms  came  in,  the  old  forms 
never  died  out,  and  so  in  the  abominations  of 
Manasseh  we  find  the  various  idolatries,  sum- 
med up  in  one  fearful  catalogue,  He  did  after- 
the  abomination  of  the  heathen  <whom  the  Lird 
cait  out,. ..he  built  up  again  the  high  places, ...he 
reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove,,,.. 


and  luof shipped  all  the  host  of  hearxn,  ...he  built 
altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,... he  built  altars 
for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  ttvo  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house,  he  made  his  son  pass  through 
the  fire  and  observed  times  and  used  enchant- 
ments, and  dealt  ivith  familiar  spirits  and 
<wizards  (7,  K.  xxi.  % — 6).  This  was  the  state 
of  things  which  Josiah  s  zealous  exertions  in- 
terrupted for  a  time,  but  could  not  cure. 
Josiah  died-^the  boW  started  back  to  its  bent — 
and  Ezekiel  saw  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  in 
fiiU  sway  over  his  infatuated  countrymen. 


NOTE  B. 

a  thick  cloud  of  incense,  T\'p'§Tr\!iS,  "IPK, 
Vulg.  vapor  nebula  de  thure.  ini?  -vapor,  oc- 
curs only  here  and  in  Zeph.  iii.  10,  ^'iny.  my 
suppliants.  Many  commentators  however  con- 
nect it  with  a  Syriac  word  signifying  smoke, 
so  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  which  our  A.  V. 
follows,  thick  cloud  being  equivalent  to  smoke. 
But  the  rendering  in  Zephaniah  follows  that 


(on  v.   II.) 

of  the  Hebrew  verb  inS,  which  always  means 
intreat.  Gen.  xxv.  a  i,  and  elsewhere.  Hengsfen. 
accordingly  renders  the  words,  "and  the  prayer 
of  the  cloud  of  incense;"  the  cloud  of  incense 
being  called  "prayer,"  because  it  was  an  em- 
bodied prayer.  Rev.  v.  8.  The  odours  (Marg. 
incense")  are  the  prayers  of  saints. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

I  A  vision,  whereby  is  shewed  the  preservation 
of  some,  s  and  the  destruction  of  the  rest. 
8  God  cannot  be  intreatedfor  them. 

HE  cried  also  in  mine  ears  with 
a  loud  voice,   saying,    Cause 
them  that  have  charge  over  the  city 


to  draw  near,  even  every  man  with 
his  destroying  weapon  in  his  hand. 

2  And,  behold,  six  men  came  from  f  Heb. 
the  way  of  the  higher  gate,  *which  ^*^/ 
lieth   toward   the   north,    and   every  *  Heb. « 

♦        1  -1  ,  .      1  ■     1  \     weapon  of 

man  'a  slaughter  weapon  m  his  \a.TA;hishreak- 
and  one  man  among  them  was  clothed  ^^^J 


Chap.  IX.  The  sin  has  been  described. 
This  chapter  portrays  the  punishment  of  the 
dwellers  in  Jerusalem. 

1.  Cause...to  draw  near"]  See  on  iv.  a, 
xliii.  3.  Them  that  have  charge  over,  the  word 
thus  rendered  is  a  noun;  rendered  oversight, 
Num.  iiL  3a;  offices,  1  Chro.  xxiv.  3;  charge 
(xliv.  11); — hence  "those  who  have  the  over- 
sight," officers,  2  K.  xi.  ig;  1  Chro.  xxvi. 
30;  Isai.  Ix.  17.  In  Jeremiah  it  is  commonly 
translated  visitation,  Jer.  viii.  la  and  else- 
where.— If  we  adopt  the  translation  in  our 
text,  they  that  have  charge  must  be  the  angels 
who  have  charge  to  execute  God's  sentence. 

every  man']  Angels,  not  men,  are  spoken 
of.    Comp.  Rev.  ix.  ij. 

2.  six  men"]  Angels  of  wrath — figurative 
of  destruction.  They  come  from  the  north, 
the  quarter  from  wmch  invading  armies  en- 
tered the  Holy  Land.  Some  say  that  this 
number  denoted  six  divisions  in  which  the 
Chaldsan  army  came  upon  the  city ;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  there  were  six  divisions. 
These  six  angels,  with  the  one  among  them, 
a  superior  over  the  six  (not  one'  of  the  six), 
make  up  the  number  seven,  a  number  sym- 

Vol.  VI. 


bolical  of  God's  covenant  with  His  people. 
See  on  xliv.  17.     (Comp.  Rev.  viii.  a,  xv.  6.) 

the  higher  gate]  The  north  gate  of  the 
court  of  the  priests.  The  temple  rose  by 
platforms;  as  there  was  a  north  gate  to  the 
outer  and  also  to  the  inner  court,  the  latter 
was  properly  distinguished  as  the  higher  gate. 
See  Note  at  end  of  ch.  xli.  This  higher  gate 
was  built  by  Jotham  (a  K.  xv.  35). 

clothed  ivitb  linen]  This  was  the  priestly, 
garment  (Exod.  xxviii.  6,  8-;  Lev.  xvi.  4). 
In  Dan.  x.  5  we  have  the  appearance  of  a 
man  clothed  in  linen,  who  is  manifestly  the 
same  as  He  whom  St  John  describes  as 
the  Son  of  man  clothed  miith  a  garment  doiwn 
to  the  foot  (Rev.  i.  13).  This  One  Man  then 
was  the  ./ingel  of  the  covenant,  the  great  High 
Priest,  superior  to  those  by  whom  He  was 
surrounded,  receiving  direct  communication 
from  the  Lord,  taking  the  coals  of  vengeance 
from  between  the  cherubim  (x.  a),  but  coming 
with  mercy  to  the  contrite  as  well  as  with 
vengeance  to  the  impenitent; — who  took  upon^ 
Him  the  form  of  a  man,  who  sought  not  His 
own  twill  but  the  ivill  of  His  Father  (John 
V-  30))  who  was  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel  (Luke  ii.  34),  who 
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with  linen,  with  a  writer's  inkhorn 

^^m'his    ''^y  ^'®  ^''^^-  ^""^  ^^1  ^^"t  in,  and 
loins.       Stood  beside  the  brazen  altar. 

3  And  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael was  gone  up  from  the  cherub, 
whereupon  he  was,  to  the  threshold 
of  the  house.  And  he  called  to  the 
man  clothed  with  linen,  which  had 
the  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side ; 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him. 
Go  through  the  midst  of  the  city, 
through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and 


*set  "a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  ^Heb.^ 
the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  ^^■.  ^ 
the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  -  ""  ' "' 
midst  thereof. 


Rev.  7.  3. 


trnne  ears. 


5  fl  And  to  the  others  he  said  in 
*mine    hearing.    Go    ye    after    him*Heb. 
through  the  city,  and  smite:  let  not 
your  eye  spare,  neither  have  ye  pity : 

6  Slay  'utterly  old  and  young,  both  ^JSi  -' 
maids,  and  little  children,  and  wo-  <«■». 
men :  but   come  not  near  any  man 

upon  whom  is  the  mark;  and  begin 


came  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth  (Luke  xii. 
49),  but  also  to  call  sinners  to  repentance 
(Matt.  ix.  13),  who  shall  lose  none  of  those 
ixihom  the  Father  hath  given  Him  (John  vi. 
39).  All  these  attributes  are  exhibited  in  the 
Person  here  revealed  to  Ezekiel. 

luith  a  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side"]  "It  is 
still  customary  in  the  East  to  wear  the  inkhorn 
in  the  girdle.  Scribes  wear  them  constantly 
in  their  girdles,  and  ministers  of  state  wear 
them  in  tiie  same  manner  as  symbols  of  their 
office.  The  form  in  most  general  use  is  a 
flat  case  about  nine  inches  long,  by  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
the  hollow  of  which  serves  to  contain  the 
reed  pens  and  penknife.  It  is  furnished  at 
one  end  with  a  lid  attached  by  a  hinge.  To 
the  flat  end  of  the  shaft  toward  the  end  fur- 
nished with  the  lid  is  soldered  the  ink-vessel 
which  has  at  the  top  a  hinge  and  a  clasp 
fitting  very  closely.  The  ink- vessel  is  usually 
twice  as  heavy  as  the  shaft.  The  latter  is 
passed  through  the  girdle  and  prevented  from 
slipping  through  by  the  projecting  ink-vessel. 
The  whole  is  usually  of  poUshed  metal,  brass, 
copper  or  silver."    Kitto. 

The  man  luith  the  inkhorn  has  to  write  in 
the  Book  of  Life  the  names  of  those  who  shall 
be  marked.  The  metaphor  is  from  the  custom 
of  registering  the  names  of  the  Israelites  in 
public  rolls.  See  on  xiii.  9.  Comp.  Exod. 
xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  a 8 ;  Isai.  iv.  3 ;  Philip,  iv.  3 ; 
Rev,  iii.  j,  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8,  xx.  ij,  and  xxi.  27. 

3.  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  ixias  gone 
Up  from  the  cherub']  The  cherub  is  that  upon 
the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  proper  seat  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  See  Note  at  end  of 
ch.  i.  And  now  God'is  represented  as  arising 
from  between  the  cherubim  to  scatter  his  ene- 
mies (Num.  X.  35).    So  below,  x.  4,  18,  19. 

4.  Mercy  precedes  judgment.  So  in  the 
case  of  Sodom,  Gen,  xix.  Compare  the  sign 
on  the  door-posts  in  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  There 
the  exemption  is  national!,,  here  personal.  So 
our  Lord  predicts  that  it  shall  be  in  the  last 
day  (Luke  xxi.  18,  28),  and  so  in  Rev.  vii.  i. 


This  accords  with  the  eschatological  character 
of  the  predictions  in  this  chapter.  (See  In- 
troduction, 8  8).  j1  mark,  Hebr.  Tau,  the 
name  of  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
Old  form  of  the  ■  letter  was  that  of  a  cross. 
Origen  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the  Jews  inter- 
preted this  sign  variously,  some  considering 
that  Tau,  being  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
and  so  closing  the  alphabet,  denoted  com- 
pleteness, and  thus  the  mark  indicated  the 
completeness  of  the  sorrow  for  sin  in  those 
upon  whom  it  was  placed.  Others  again 
observed  that  Tau  was  the  first  letter  of  Th9- 
rah  (the  Laiu)  and  that  the  foreheads  were 
marked  as  of  men  obedient  to  the  law.  Chris- 
tians again,  he  tells  us,  noting  the  resemblance 
of  this  letter  in  its  most  ancient  ibrm  to  a 
cross,  saw  herein  a  reference  to  the  cross 
with  which  Christians  were  signed.  (Origen, 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller.)  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  it  was  customary  for  heathen 
gods  and  their  votaries  to  bear  certain  marks. 
"The  Egyptian  Apis  was  distinguished  by, 
a  white  triangle  (or  square),  the  signature 
of  the  power  of  nature  (or  of  the  world).' 
On  the  forehead  of  the  Indian  Schiva  is 
the  image  of  the  Ganges  river.  Schiva's,- 
or  Vishnoo's  sign,  was  imprinted  on  the 
forehead  of  the  Hindoo,  who  was  purified 
in  the  holy  water.  The  Japanese  who  under- 
takes a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  of  Teusjo 
Dai  Sin,  receives  as  a  farewell  token  a  small 
box  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the  god, 
and  which  he  carries  home  bound  to  his 
forehead.  Marking  on  the  forehead  was  in 
use  in  the  Mithra  mysteries"  (Schroeder). 

These  are  remarkable  instances,  in  which  God 
was  pleased  to  employ  symbolism,  generally  in 
use,  to  express  higher  and  diviner  truth.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  is  an  outward  sign 
of  the  designation  of  God's  elect,  who  at  the 
last  day  shall  be  exempted  from  the  destruction 
of  the  ungodly  (Matt.  xxiv.  aj,  31). 

6.  begin  at  my  sanctuary]  The  first  to  be 
punished  were  those  who  had  brought  idolatry 
nearest  to  the  holy  place.  The  twenty-five 
men  who  had  stood  with  their  backs  to  the 
altar  were  the  first  to  be  slain. 
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at  my  sanctuary.  Then  they  began 
at  the  ancient  men  which  were  before 
the  house. 

7  And  he  said  unto  them,  Defile 
the  house,  and  fill  the  courts  with  the 
slain:  go  ye  forth.  And  they  went 
forth,  and  slew  in  the  city. 


8   fl  And  it  came  to 


pass, 


while 


they  were  slaying  them,  and  I  was 
left,  that  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and 
cried,  and  said,  Ah  Lord  God  !  wilt 
thou  destroy  all  the  residue  of  Israel 
in  thy  pouring  out  of  thy  fury  upon 
Jerusalem  ? 

9  Then  said  he  unto  me.  The  in- 
iquity of  the  house  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah  is  exceeding  great,  and  the  land 
is  'full  of  blood,  and  the  city  full  of 
'  perverseness :  for  they  say,  ^The 
Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth,  and 
the  Lord  seeth.not. 

10  And  as  for  me  also,  mine  "^eye 
shall  not  spare,  neither  will  I  have 
pity,  but  I  will  recompense  their  way 
upon  their  head. 

H  And,  behold,  the  man  clothed 


with  linen,  which  had  the  inkhorn  by 

his  side,  'reported  the  matter,  saying,  *, '^=''-';'- 

_  ,  ',         "^  ,  ,  -^    1     1  turned  the 

I  have  done  as  thou  hast  commanded  viard. 
me, 

CHAPTER  X. 

I  The  vision  of  the  coab  of  fire,  to  he  scattered 
over  the  city.    8  The  vision  of  the  cherubims, 

THEN  I  looked,  and,  behold,  in 
the  "firmament  that  was  above '/''^p- '• 
the  head  of  the  cherubims  there  ap- 
peared over  them  as  it  were  a  sap- 
phire stone,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  a  throne. 

2  And   he   spake   unto   the   man 
clothed  with  linen,  and  said.  Go  in 
between  the  wheels,  even  under  the 
cherub,  and  fill  *thine  hand  with  coals  '  ^eb.  the 
of  fire  from  between  the  cherubims,  thine 
and  scatter  them  over  the  city.    And 

he  went  in  in  my  sight. 

3  Now  the  cherubims  stood  oa 
the  right  side  of  the  house,  when  the 
man  went  in;  and  the  cloud  filled 
the  inner  court. 

4  Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
*went  up  from  the  cherub,  and  stood  u/tednt- 


the  ancient  men\  are  those  who  were  at 
the  door  of  the  temple  in  viii.  i6,  not  the 
seventy  ancients,  viii.  12. 

7.  Defile  the  house"]  The  presence  of  a 
dead  body  was  a  defilement  (Num.  xix.  1 1  foil.). 
Even  to  touch  a  dead  body  and  then  to  join  m 
the  common  worship,  without  being  first  puri- 
fied, was  to  defile  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  the  angels  of  wrath  were  to  defile  the 
house  by  filling  the  temple  and  its  courts  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.     See  xliii.  7. 

8.  and  I  luas  left]  The  protecting  mark 
was  set  upon  some  in  the  city,  upon  none  in 
the  temple  itself.  The  prophet  was  left  alone, 
all  who  had  been  around  him  were  slain. 

I  fell  upon  my  face]  in  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant.  The  intercession  was  in  vain  for 
all  such  as  had  not  the  mark  upon  them. 
Christ's  intercession  alone  is  effectual  for  all. 

11.  reported  the  matter]  i.e.  f  brought  him 
word,"  Gen.  xxxvii.  14 ;  Num.  xiii.  a6. 

Chap.  X.  The  prophet's  eye  has  been 
directed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  to  the 
sinning  people,  and  to  the  ministers^  of  divine 
wrath.  It  is  now  bent,  as  in  ch.  i.,  on  the 
vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  par- 
ticulars given  identifying  the  two  visions. 

1.  the  cherubims] — this  anticipates  v,  so. 
See  Note  on  ch.  i. 


2.  he  spake]  The  Person  enthroned,  as 
ix.  3,  j&f  called. 

the  cherub]  Not  as  in  ix.  3,  but  the  par- 
ticular cherub  who  was  to  hand  the  coals  to 
the  man  clothed  with  linen,  v.  7. 

coals  of  fire]  Not  to  purge,  as  Isai.  vi.  7, 
but  to  destroy,  Ps.  cxx.  4;  Isai.  x.  16;  Rev. 
viii.  5,  XV.  7. 

3.  on  the  right  side]  On  the  south.  So 
xlvii.  a.  The  idolatries  had  been  seen  on  the 
north  side.  On  the  south  stood  the  cherubim 
ready  to  receive  and  bear  away  the  glory  of 
the  Lord. 

4.  A  repetition  of  ix.  3.  This  is  not  a 
new  act,  but  a  recurrence  to  what  has  already 
been  described.  Ke«,  lit.  "and,"  translated  in 
i.  I  now.  The  same  tense  is  used  in  Hebr.  to 
express  the  perfect  or  pluperfect.  The  particle 
rendered  o-ver  is  often  equivalent  to  to.  Now 
tbe  glory  of  the  Lord  had  gone  up  from 
the  cherub  to  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  Stood  is  not  in  the  original.  The 
threshold  was  holy,  Zeph.  i.  9 ;  so  in  Dagon's  ' 
temple  (i  S.  v.  5)  the  house  ixias  filled.  Comp. 
1  K.  viii.  10,  II. 

Verses  4 — 6  describe  what  had  occurred 
before  the  man  went  in;  the  rush  of  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim  had  been  heard,  and  there- 
with- they  had  come  to  take  their  position, 
where  they  were  to  receive  the  glory  of  the 
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over  the '  threshold  of  the  house ;  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  cloud, 
and  the  court  was  full  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Lord's  glory. 

'chap.  1.  5  And  the  *  sound  of  the  cheru- 
bims'  wings  was  heard  even  to  the 
outer  court,  as  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty God  when  he^  speaketh. 

6  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
he  had  commanded  the  man  clothed 
with  linen,  saying.  Take  fire  from 
between  the  wheels,  from  between 
the  cherubims;  then  he  went  in,  and 
stood  beside  the  wheels. 

tHeb.  7  And  one  cherub  *  stretched  forth 

his  hand  from  between  the  cherubims 
unto  the  fire  that  was  between  the 
cherubims,  and  took  thereof,  and  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  him  that  was 
clothed  with  linen :  who  took  it,  and 
went  out. 

8  fl  And  there  appeared  in  the 
cherubims  the  form  of  a  man's  hand 
under  their  wings. 


9  And  when  I  looked,  behold  the 
four  wheels  by  the  cherubims,  one 
wheel  by  one  cherub,  and  another 
wheel  by  another  cherub :  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wheels  was  as  the 

colour  of  a ''beryl  stone.  <^chap.  i. 

.,■',.  16. 

10  And  as  for  their  appearances, 

they  four  had  one  likeness,  as  if  a 
wheel  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
wheel. 

11  When  they  went,  they  went 
upon  their  four  sid.es ;  they  turned  not 
as  they  went,  but  to  the  place  whither 
the  head  looked  they  followed  it ;  they 
t-urned  not  as  they  went, 

12  And   their  whole   *body,    and  y^^- 
their  backs,  and  their  hands,  and  their 
wings,  and  the  wheels,  were  full  of 
eyes   round   about,   even  the  wheels 
that  they  four  had. 

13  As  for  the  wheels,  'it  was  cried  'O''  *^'y 
unto  them  in  my  hearing,  O  wheel,    caiudin. 

14  And  every  one  had  four  faces :  ^^,  wJ^/, 
the  first  face  was  the  fece  of  a  cherub,  "•  WW- 


Lord — v.  6  brings  us  to,  the  same  point  as 
•u.  3,  the  man  luent  in. 

6.  beside  the  wheels^  Lit.  "the  wheel,"  the 
particular  wheel,  by  which  he  went  in. 

7.  one  chRruJ)]  The  cherub,  the  cherub 
who  stood  next  the  wheel  by  the  side  of  which 
the  man  stood. 

him  that  w<w  clothed  ru/ith  Une/i]  The  re- 
presentative of  the  priestly  office  gives  up  his 
post  of  reconciliation,  and  becomes  simply  a 
minister  of  wrath;  another  sign  that  God  will 
turn  from  Jerusalem. 

8.  An  explanation  following  upon  the 
mention  of  the  hand.  It  is  characteristic  of 
this  chapter  that  the  narrative  is  interrupted 
by  explanatory  comments.  The  narrative  is 
contained  in  ti.  i — ^3,  6,  7,  13,  15  (first clause), 
18,  19.  The  other  verses  contain  the  inter- 
posed explanations. 

9.  one  <wheel... another  cherubl  Lit.,  "one 
wheel  by  the  one  cherub  and  the  one  wheel  by 
the  one  cherub,"  after  the  Hebrew  manner, 
that  is,  "one  wheel  by  each  cherub." 

as  the  colour  of  a  beryl  stonej  Like  a  beryl 
stone.    See  i.  4. 

11.  the  head"}  Hengst.,  Hitz.  and  Keil, 
"the  leading  wheel  which  the  others  followed." 
More  likely,  tie  head  is  the  head  of  a  cherub 
(one  for  all),  the  description  passing  from  the 
wheels  to  tne  cherubim,  -u.  la. 

12.  In  i.  18  the  rings  only  are  said  to,  be 
fidl  of  eyes.   Here,  as  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  the  whole 


bodies  of  the  Uving  creatures  are  also  full  of 
eyes.     See  on  i.  18. 

13.  The  two  renderings  of  this  verse,  in 
the  text  and  in  the  margin,  both  deserve  notice. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  lyv.  a,  6,  the  English 
word  wheels  represents  not  the  usual  Hebrew 
plural  noun  {ophannim),  but  a  singular  collec- 
tive noun  {!galgat')=a  rolling  thing;  so  trans- 
lated (Isai.  xvii.  13).  According  to  the 
marginal  rendering  the  present  verse  refers 
back  to  -w.  a  and  6,  and  tells  us  that  the  name 
galgal was  given  to  the  wheels  in  the  seers 
hearing.  This  seems  somewhat  tame  and  out 
of  place;  for  if  the  simple  object  be  to  explain 
the  meaning  oi galgal,  it  would  naturally  have 
been  introduced  when  the  word  was  first 
used.  But  we  must  note  the  intermixture  of 
narrative  and  description  (see  on  v.  8) ; 
•V.  14  is  a  description  thus  inserted.  If  v.  15 
had  followed  immediately  on  -a.  13  the  mean- 
ing would  have  been  clear.  In  the  hearing  of 
the  seer  a  voice  calls  upon  the  wheels,  and, 
obedient  to  the  call,  the  cherubim  are  lifted 
up  and  the  wheels  roll  on.  This  is  the  force 
of  the  translation  in  our  text.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  an  improvement  if  the  word  galgal 
were  rendered  "chariot"  instead  of  luheel; 
"chariot"  representing  very  well  the  collectioa 
oi  wheels.    See  Note  on  ch.  i. 

14.  the  first f ace... 1  The  face  of  the  first 
was  the  face  of  the  cherub,  and  the  face 
of  the  second  was  the  face  of  a  man, 
and  the  third  the  face  of  a  lion,   and 
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and  the  second  face  was  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  third  the  face  of  a  lion, 
and  the  fourth  the  face  of  an  eagle. 

15  And  the  cherubims  were  hfted 
up.  This  ts  the  living  creature  that 
I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar. 

16  And  when  the  cherubims  went, 
the  wheels  went  by  them :  and  when 
the  cherubims  lifted  up  their  wings  to 
mount  up  from  the  earth,  the  same 
wheels  also  turned  not  from  beside 
them. 

17  When  they  stood,  these  stood; 
and  when  they  were  lifted  up,  these 
lifted  up  themselves  also:  for  the  spirit 

1  Or,  aT     1  of  the  living  creature  was  in  them. 

18  Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
departed  from  off  the  threshold  of  the 
house,  and  stood  over  the  cherubims. 

19  And  the  cherubims  lifted  up 
their  wings,  and  mounted  up  from  the 
^arth  in  my  sight:  when  they  went 
out,  the  wheels  also  were  beside  them, 
and  every  one  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house;  and 


the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
over  them  above. 

20  This  is  the  living  creature  that 
I  saw  under  the  God  of  Israel  by  the 
river  of  Chebar;  and  I  knew  that 
they  were  the  cherubims. 

21  Every  one  had  four  faces  apiece, 
and  every  one  four  wings;  and  the 
likeness  of  the  hands  of  a  man  was 
under  their  wings. 

22  And  the  likeness  of  their  faces 
was  the  same  faces  which  I  saw  by 
the  river  of  Chebar,  their  appearances 
and  themselves :  they  went  every  one 
straight  forward. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

X  The  presumption  of  the  princes.  4  Their  sin 
and -Judgment.  I3  Essekiel  complaining,  God 
sheweth  him  his  purpose  in  saving  a  remnant, 
2 1  and  punishing  the  wicked.  21  The  glory  of 
God  leavetk  the  city.  24  Ezekid  is  returned 
to  the  captivity. 

MOREOVER  the  spirit  lifted 
me  up,  and  brought  me  unto 
the  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house, 


the  fourth  the  face  of  an  eagle.  Of  the 
four  faces  of  each  cherub,  the  seer  names  only 
one — ^the  fece  looking  in  the  direction  in  which 
that  cherub  leads  the  motion  of  the  chariot. 

of  a  cher«h'\  Lit.  o/"the  cherub,  i.e.  the  che- 
rub defined  -w.  3,  7.  The  seer  speaks  of  the 
cherub  before  which  he  stood,  leaving  us  to  infer 
from  what  follows  that  the  face  which  present- 
ed itself  to  him  was  that  of  an  ox.  When  the 
seer  looking  northward  ^rst  saw  the  chariot  the 
ox-face  was  on  the  left  side  (i.  10).  This  would 
make  the  ox-facAodk.  eastward,  and  it  is  not  un- 
Ukely  that  the  man  might  approach  the  chariot 
from  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  inner  court. 

15.  the  living  creature']  The  four  cheru- 
bim with  the  wheels  are  here  spoken  of  as  one. 
See  Note  at  end  of  ch.  i.  and  below,  v.  17. 

16,  17  are  not  a  narration  of  what  now 
occurred,  but  a  repetition  of  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  connection  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  vision,  and  this  is  the 
more  appropriate  as  shewing  why  they  were 
regarded  as  one  living  creature.  The  attri- 
butes here  assigned  to  them  shew  that  they  were 
pervaded  by  one  will — the  spirit  of  the  living 
creature  (not,  as  in  margin,  the  spirit  of  life) 
ivas  in  them. 

19.  The  cherubim  (or  chariot)  had  stood 
first  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple-door,  and 
there  recdved  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  They 
then  lifted  their  wings,  rose,  and  left  the  temple 


by  the  east  gate  of  the  outer  court  at  the  entrance 
of  which  Aey  now  for  a  time  stood.  It  was 
by  the  east  gate  of  the  outer  court  that  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  returned  to  the  new  temple,  xliii.  4. 
and  every  one  stood]  Every  one  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted 
because  the  verb  stood  is  singular;  but  this  is 
so  because  the  cherubim  and  wheels  are  viewed 
as  one  living  creature.  It  Would  be  better  to 
avoid  ambiguity  by  translating  and  they  stood. 

20.  I  kne<w  that  they  tuere  the  cherubims] 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  had  now  manifestly 
departed  from  the  temple,  and  in  this  depar- 
ture the  seer  recognizes  for  the  first  time  the 
full  meaning  of  the  vision  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  banks  of  Chebar.  When  he  saw  it' 
there,  he  doubtless  understood  that  the  sym- 
bolical forms  and  the  glory  which  rested  on 
them  resembled  the  glorjr  of  the  Lord  seated 
between  the  cherubim  in  the  temple.  He 
knew  it  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  same 
God.  But  this  did  not  yet  imply  that  Jehovah 
had  forsaken  His  house.  Now  this  is  made 
clear:  the  Glory  has  left  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
has  appeared  in  the  court,  has  be«i  enthroned 
on  the  Living  Four,  and  with  them  has  departed 
from  the  temple.  It  is  now  clear  that  these 
Four  (in  form  similar  to,  yet  differing  from,  the 
cherubim  of  the  temple)  are  indeed  the  cheru- 
bim, in  the  midst  of  whom  the  Lord  dwelleth. 
See  Note  on  ch.  i. 
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which  looketh  eastward:  and  behold 
at  the  door  of  the  gate  five  and 
twenty  men ;  among  whom  I  saw  Ja- 
azaniah  the  son  of  Azur,  and  Pelatiah 
the  son  of  Benaiah,  princes  of  the 
people. 

2  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of 
taan,  these  are  the  men  that  devise 
mischief,  and  give  wicked  counsel  in 
this  city : 
1  Or,  It  is  -    3  Which   say,  ^  It  is  not  "near; 
TahuiiP  let  us  build  houses:  this  city  is  the 
ne'arf      caldrou,  and  we  be  the  flesh, 
«2Pet.3.4. ,    4    ^I   Therefore   prophesy  against 
them,  prophesy,  O  son  of  man. 

5  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell 
upon  me,' and  said  unto  me.  Speak; 
Thus  saith  the  LoRDj  Thus  have  yh 
said,  O  house  of  Israel :  for  I  know 


the  things  that  come  Into  your  mind, 
every  one  of  them, 

6  Ye  have  multiplied  your  slain  in 
this  city,  and  ye  have  filled  the  streets 
thereof  with  the  slain. 

7  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Your  slain  whom  ye  have  laid 
in  the  midst  of  it,  they  are  the  flesh, 
and  this  city  is  the  caldron :  but  I  will 
bring  you  forth  out  of  the  midst  of  it. 

8  Ye  have  feared  the  sword;  and 
I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  saith 
the  Lord  God, 

9  And  I  will  bring  you  out  of  the 
midst  thereof,  and  deliver  you  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  and  will  exe- 
cute judgments  among  you, 

10  Ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword;  I 
will  judge  you  in  the  border  of  Israel ; 


Chap.  XI.  1.  the  doar  of  the  gate"]  the 
gate  of  the  temple  court,  not  the  door  of  the 
temple,  as  viii.  i6.  Observe  that  the^ate  was 
the  place  of  judgment. 

^•ve  and  twenty  men\  The  number  carries  us 
back  to  viii.  j6,  but  they  are  not  the  same  men. 
The  five  and  twenty  there  were  representatives 
oithspriests,  these  oi  the  princes.  The  number 
is,  no  doubt,  symbolical,  made  up,  probably,  of 
twenty-four  men  and  the  king  (KliefothJ,  The 
numbef  twenty-four  points  to  the  tribes  of 
undivided  Israel  (see  Introduction,  §  a),  In 
I  Ghro.  xxvii.  we  read  of  twelve  divisions, of 
the  army  (containing  each  14,000  men)  with 
twelve  captains  over  them,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  some  of  these  divisions  the  captain  has 
a  coadjutor.  In  the  same  chapter  we  have 
twelve  chiefe  of  tribes;  so  that,  whether  we, 
reckon  that  two  captains  are  taken  from  each 
division  of  the  army,  or  two  rulers  from  each, 
tribe,  or  twelve  army  captains  and  twelve  tribe 
rulers,  we  arrive  at  the  requisite  numbfer, 
twenty-four,  fitly  representative  of  the  princes 
of  the  whole  people. 

Jaasianiah..,Pelatiah'j  We  know  nothing 
more  of  these  men.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideal  character  of  the  scene  to 
suppose  that  two  real  personages  were  intro- 
duced. The  death  of  Pelatiah  seems  clearly 
an  historical  event.  The  name  of  Jaazdniah 
was  probably  cbmmon  at  that  time.  We  have 
another  Jij«z«»!aA,  viii.  11.  The  Hebrew  is 
fond  of  allusions  discoverable  in  names.  So  in 
these  two  cases  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  false 
hopes  which  they  upheld.  Jaazaniah  (Jeho- 
vah listeneth)  jon  of  Amur  (the  Helper) ;  Pela- 
tiah (God  iBSCueth)  son  of  Benaiah  (Jehovah 
buildeth).  In  the  latter  case  death  turns  the 
allusion  into  bitter  irony. 


3.  It  is  not  near']  in  contradiction  to  vii.  a 
and  xii.  23. 

let  us  build  houses']  To  build  houses  implies 
a  sense  of  security.  Jeremiah  bade  the  exiles 
build  houses  in  a  foreign  land  because  they 
would  not  soon  quit  it  (Jer.  xxix,  5  ;  comp. 
Jer.  XXXV.  7).  These  fadse  counsellors  pro- 
mised to  their  countrymen  a  sure  and  perma- 
nent abode  in  the  city  which  God  had  doomed 
to  destruction.  No  need,  they  said,  to  go  far 
for  safety;  you  are  perfectly  safe  at  home. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew 
can  bear  the  meaning  given  in  our  text.  This 
has  led  to  a  marginal  rendering  which  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
original  according  to  the  best  grammarians  is, 
It  is  not  near  to  build  houses.  If  we  accept 
this  we  may  explain  it  as  spoken  in  mockery  of 
such  counsel  as  that  of  Jeremiah:  matters 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  necessitate  house- 
building  in  a  foreign  land.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  by  the  image  of  the  caldron:  what- 
ever devastation  may  rage  around  the  city,  we 
are  safe  within  its  walls,  as  flesh  within  a  cal- 
dron is  unbimit  by  the  surrounding  fire.  The 
same  image  is  employed  and  further  enlarged 
upon  below,  xxiv.  6.  The  seething-fot  or 
caldron  (for  it  is  the  same  word  in  the  original) 
is  used  figuratively  by  Jeremiah  (i.  13)  with 
a  somewl^t  different  application. 

7.  Tour  slain. ..they  are  the JeshJ  All  that 
shall  remain  in  the  city  are  the  juried  dead. 
Bloodshed  and  murder  were  at  this  time  nfe 
in  Jerusalem,  and  these  were  among  the  chief 
crimes  that  were  bringing  down  judgment  upon 
the  city.  All  the  inhabitants  that  should  yet 
survive  were  destined  to  be  carried  away  into 
exile. 

10.    in  the  border  of  Israeli    Hamath  was 
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and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

1 1  This  city  shall  not  be  your  cal- 
dron, neither  shall  ye  be  the  flesh  in 
the  midst  thereof;  but  I  will  judge 
you  in  the  border  of  Israel : 

12  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
iOr,«/tei  the  Lord:  "for  ye  have  not  walked 
waikld.     in  my  statutes,  neither  executed  my 

judgments,  but  have  done  after  the 
manners  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you. 

13  fl  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  I 
prophesied,  that  Pelatiah  the  son  ot 
Benaiah  died.  Then  fell  I  down  up- 
on my  face,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  said.  Ah  Lord  God  !  wilt 
thou  make  a  full  end  of  the  remnant 
of  Israel  ? 

14  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying. 


15  Son  of  man,  thy  brethren,  even 
thy  brethren,  the  men  of  thy  kindred, 
and  all  the  house  of  Israel  wholly,  are 
they  unto  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  have  said.  Get  you  far 
from  the  Lord  :  unto  us  is  this  land 
given  in  possession. 

16  Therefore  say,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God;  Although  I  have  cast 
them  far  off  among  the  heathen,  and' 
although  I  have  scattered  them  among 
the  countries,  yet  will  I  be  to  them, 
as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries 
where  they  shall  come. 

17  Therefore  say.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God;  I  will  even  gather  you 
from  the  people,  and  assemble  you- 
out  of  the  countries  where  ye  have 
been  scattered,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  land  of  Israel. 

18  And  they  shall  come  thither. 


the  northern  border  of  Israel  (i  K.  viii.  65  ; 
■J,  K.  xiv.  45).  At  Riblah  in  Hamath  the  king 
of  Babylon  judged  and  condemned  Zedekiah, 
and  sleiv  alio  all  the  princes  ofjudah,  Jer.  lii. 
9,10. 

13.  Pelattah..Jied']  Secz;.  i.  The  death 
of  Pelatiah  was  communicated  in  this  vision, 
which  represented  ideally  the  idolatry  in  which 
Pelatiah  had  actually  been  foremost. 

15.  thy  kindred  The  LXX.,  "  thy  cap- 
tives ; "  the  two  words  in  the  original  differing 
by  only  one  letter.  There  was  probably  a 
play  upon  the  words,  as  is  common  in  Hebrew. 
The  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root-verb  is 
to  unloose  or  release.  Hence  to  redeem  a  pro- 
perty by  purchase,  or  a  vyrong  by  vengeance. 
Thus  it  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  re- 
deem the  inheritance  of  a  deceased  possessor 
(especially  by  a  marriage  with  the  widow,  see 
Kuth,  ch.  iv.),  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  kinsman  (Num.  xxxv.  19).  The  original 
word  for  kindred  is  derived  from  this  root, 
suggesting  thereby  the  ideas  of  redeeming  and 
avengingsscaaasfAsA.  with  the  bond  of  kindred. 
The  word  here  conveys  therefore  a  peculiar  re- 
proach to  the  proud  Jews,  who  have  been  so 
ready  to  cast  off  the  claims  of  blood-relation- 
ship, and  at  the  same  time  a  hope  of  restoration 
fo  those  who  have  been  rudely  thrown  aside. 

The  word  are  is  not  in  the  original,  and 
would  be  better  away.  The  sentence  is  broken 
off,  the  true  apodosis  being  found  in  the  words 
of  Jehovah  entrusted  to  the  prophet's  utter- 
ance : — "  Thy  brethren,  thy  brethren,  the  men 
of  thy  kindred,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
wholly,  they  unto  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  have  said,  Get  you  far  from  the 


Lord ;  unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  possession. 
...Although  I  have  cast  them  far  off  among 
the  heathen,  and  although  I  have  scattered  them 
among  the  countries,  yet  will  I  be  to  them  as 
a  little  sanctuary,"  &c.  The  prophet  here 
identifies  the  exiles  of  Judah  with  those  of 
Israel,  see  Introduction,  §  vi. 

16.  as  a  little  Sanctuary]  Rather,  I  will 
1)6  to  them  for  a  little  vhlle  a  sanc- 
tuary. The  blessing  was  provisional,  they 
were  to  look  forward  to  a  blessing  more  com- 
plete. Canaan  was  still  the  Holy  Land,  the 
proper  place  of  God's  presence.  For  a  little 
while  they  were  to  be  satisfied  with  His 
special  presence  in  a  foreign  land,  but  they 
were  to  look  forward  to  a  renewal  of  His 
presence  in  the  restored  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Sanctuary  does  not  mean  here  refuge  or  asylum, 
but  strictly  the  Holy  Place,  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  Most  High :  Jehovah  will  Himself  be 
to  the  exiles  in  the  place  of  the  local  sanc- 
tuary, in  which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  so 
much  prided  themselves.  "  We  have  here  the 
germ  from  which  is  developed  xl — ^xlviji.,  the 
picture  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  new 
form,  in  its  majestic  perfection,  with  its ' 
boughs,  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  The 
Lord  is  set  forth  as  the  Sanctuary  of  Israel 
in  Isai.  viiL  14  and  in  many  passages  in  the 
Psalms,  which  shew  how  universal  was  the 
spiritual  view  of  the  temple,  which  looking 
through  the  husk,  fixed  its  regard  upon  the 
kernel,  and  upon  the  AU-mercifiil  Presence 
of  the  Lord  Himself."    Hengstenberg. 

18.  they  shall  come  thither"]  They,  the 
children  of  Israel,  a  transition  from  the  second 
to  the  third  person, 
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26, 


and  they  shall  take  away  all  the  de- 
testable things  thereof  and  all  the 
abominations  thereof  from  thence. 
»Jer.32.  ig  And  *I  will  give  them  one 
chap.  36.  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you;  and  I  will  take  the  stony 
heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  an  he^rt  of  flesh : 

2.0  That  they  may  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances, 
and  do  them:  and  they  shall  be  my 
people,  and  I  will  be  their  God. 

21  Bift  as  for  them  whpse  heart 
walketh  after  the  he^rt  of  thpir  der 
testable  things  and  their  abominations, 
I  will  recompense  their  way  upon  their 
own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

22  IT  Then  did  the  cherubim^  lift 
up  their  wings,  an4  the  wheels  beside 
them;  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel  was  over  t:hern  above. 

23  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
went  up  from  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  stood  upon  the  mountain  which 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 


24  f  Afterwards  the  spirit  took  me 
up,  and  brought  me  in  a  vision  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  into  Chaldea,  to  them 
of  the  captivity.  So  the  vision  that  I 
had  seen  went  up  from  me. 

25  Then  I  spake  unto  them  of  the 
captivity  all  the  things  that  the  Lord 
had  shewed  me. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

I  The  type  of  EzehieVs  removing.  8  It  shewed 
the  captivity  of  Zedekiah.  17  EsekieFs  trem- 
bling sheweth  the  yews'  desolation.  21  The 
yews'  presurnptuous  proverb  is  reproved.  26 
The  speediness  of  the  vision. 

THE  word  of  the  Lord  also  came 
unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  thou  dwellest  in  the 
midst  of  a  rebellious  house,  which 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  see  not;  they 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  hear  not :  for 
they  are  a  rebellious  house. 

3  Therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  pre- 
pare the  t  stuff  for  removing,  and  re-  '  Or,  in. 
move  by  day  in  their  sight ;  and  thou  ments. 
shalt  remove  from  thy  place  to  another 


19 — 21.  Light  is  thrown  upon  this  pas- 
sage, by  a  reference  to  Rev.  xxi.  In  that,  the 
closing  vision  of  the  Revelation,  we  can  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  seer  contemplates  the  final 
consummation,  and  we  observe  the  same 
phraseology  and  the  same  order.  Behold  the 
tabernack  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  luilldiuell 
ivith  them,  and  thpj  shall  be  His  people,  and  God 
Himself  shall  beiuith  them  and  betheir  Cod  (-v.  3). 
And  He  that  sat  u,pon  the  throne  said,  Behold  I 
make  all  things  neiv  (v.s)j  and  then  follows  the 
same  counterpart  of  the  picture,  But  the  fearful 
apd  unbelieving,  &c.  (•«.  8).  This  identity  of 
thought  and  langqage  in  Ezekiel,  predicting  the 
new  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  in  St  John,  foretel- 
ling the  kingdom  of  heaven,  forces  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  has 
an  ultimate  reference  to  that  climax  which  St 
John  plainly  indicates.    See  Introd.  §  x. 

19.  one  heart"]  Unity  is  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  new  spirit.  So  long  as  the  Israelites 
were  distracted  by  the  service  of  many  gods, 
such  unity  was  impossible,  but  now,  when  they 
shall  have  taken  away  the  abominations  from 
the  land,  they  shall  be  united  in  heart  to  serve 
the  true  God. 

stony  heart... heart  of  jfiesh"]  The  phraseo- 
logy is  peculiar  to  Ezekiel ;  the  contrast  is  not, 
as  usual,  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  but 
between  the  heart  unnaturally  hardened,  and 
the  heart  re-awakened  to  feeling  proper  to  man. 


23.  the  mountain  ivhich  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  eity~\  Afterwards  known  as  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  Rabbis  commenting  on  this 
passage  said  that  the  Shechinah  retired  east- 
ward to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  there  for 
three  years  called  in  vain  to  the  people  with 
human  voice  that  they  should  repent.  Stanley's 
'Palestine,'  p.  186.  On  that  mountain  Christ 
stood,  when  He  wept  over  the  fair  city  so 
soon  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  From  that 
mountain  He  descended  amid  loud  Hosannas 
to  enter  the  city  and  temple  as  a  Judge. 

Chap.  XII.  2.  Comp.  Deut.  i.  16  ;  Isai. 
vi.  9;  Jer.  V.  ji ;  Matt.  xiii.  14;  Rom.  x. 
II.  The  repetition  of  such  words  from  age 
to  age,  shews  that  the  prophet's  words  are 
intended  to  reach  beyond  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived.     See  Introd.  §  vii. 

3.  stuffs  Lit.  as  in  marg.  instruments, 
that  is,  all  such  things  as  are  to  be  prepared 
by  those  who  were  about  to  go  into  exile, 
raiment,  vessels,  and  the  like. 

removingi  The  word  is  commonly  trans- 
lated captivity  (as  in  v.  4)  (^^ exile,  see  on 
i.  1).  The  whole  phrase,  prepare  thee  stuff' 
for  removing,  occurs  in  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  where 
it  is  translated,  furnish  thyself  to  go  into  cap- 
tivity, marg.  mate  thee  instruments  of  captivity. 
This  removing  was  to  be  of  the  kind  that, 
accompanied  exile,  which  the  action  is  in- 
tended to  portend. 
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place  in  their  sight;  it  may  be  they 
will  consider,  though  they  be  a  rebel- 
lious house. 

4  Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  thy 
stuiF  by  day  in  their  sight,  as  stuff  for 
removing:  and  thou  shalt  go  forth  at 

/ortko/   forth  into  captivity. 

THtb'oig     5  *Dig  thou  through  the  wall  in 

/or  tiue.    jjjgij.  sight,  and  carry  out  thereby. 

6  In  their  sight  shalt  thou  bear  it 
upon  thy  shoulders,  and  carry  it  forth 
in  the  twilight ;  thou  shalt  cover  thy 
face,  that  thou  see  not  the  ground: 

.  for  I  have  set  thee/ir  a  sign  unto  the 
house  of  Israel. 

7  And  I  did  so  as  I  was  command- 
ed :  I  brought  forth  my  stuff  by  day, 
as  stuff  for  captivity,  and  in  the  even 

^^d/dfme  ^  ^'^'SS^'^  through  the  wall  with  mine 
"  hand ;  I  brought  it  forth  in  the  twi- 
light, and  I  bare  //  upon  my  shoulder 
in  their  sight. 


8  %  And  in  the  morning  came  the 
word  of  the  Lord  unto  me,  saying, 

9  Son  of  man,  hath  not  the  house 
of  Israel,  the  rebellious  house,  said 
unto  thee,  What  doest  thou  ? 

10  Say  thou  unto  them.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  This  burden  concern- 
eth  the  prince  in  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  house  of  Israel  that  are  among 
them. 

1 1  Say,  I  am  your  sign :  like  as  I 
have  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
them :  *they  shall  remove  and  go  into '  Heb.  hy 
captivity.  ^  ^^Tf^ 

12  And  the  prince  that  is  among  "■^^'"'*'- 
them  shall  bear  upon  his  shoulder  in 

the  twilight,  and  shall  go  forth:  they 
shall  dig  through  the  wall  to  carry  out 
thereby:  he  shall  cover  his  face,  that 
he  see  not  the  ground  with  his  eyes. 

13  My  "net  also  will  I  spread  upon  'J^^-  ''■ 
him,   and   he  shall  be  taken  in  my 

snare :  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Baby- 


The  whole  account  of  this  transaction  marliS 
it  as  a  real  act  (see  Note  on  iii.  14).  The 
prophet  was  to  be  a  sign  to  his  countrymen, 
and  the  exiles  as  well  as  those  that  remained 
in  Judaea  had  need  to  be  taught  this  lesson, 
for  though  themselves  far  away,  they  looked 
to  Jerusalem  as  their  home,  and  were  scarcely 
less  eager  for  its  safety  than  the  inhabitants 
themselves. 

4.  Compare  the  account  of  Zedekiah's 
flight;  a  K.  xxv.  4  and  Jer.  xxxix.  4.  All 
the  particulars  which  Ezekiel  here  foretold 
then  actually  occurred,  but  at  this  time 
Zedekiah  seemed  to  be  prosperous,  and  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  expected,  it  is  clear,  a  long 
continuance  of  his  prosperity.   See  on  ch.  xvii. 

The  prophetical  character  of  the  passage 
is  undoubted  (the  prophet  is  declared  to  be 
a  sign) — the  genuineness  of  the  book  and  of  the 
passage,  and  the  position  of  the  passage  in  the 
book,  are  beyond  dispute ;  in  the  historical  event 
we  have  an  exact  fulfilment.  The  only  legiti- 
mate inference  is  that  the  prophet  received  his 
knowledge  from  above. 

6.  shalt  thou  bear  jV]  Rather,  thou,  shalt 
bear  a  burden  upon  thy  shoulder.  That 
which  was  borne  was  not  the  stuff  before- 
mentioned,  but  some  other  portion  of  the 
goods ;  the  household  goods  in  general  were 
to  be  carried  forth  in  the  day :  at  night,  the 
prophet  was  to  go  forth  himself  with  a  load 
upon  his  shoulders,  as  is  usual  when  persons 
quit  their  homes  in  flight. 


in  the  tivilightj  In  the  dark.  The  origi- 
nal word  occurs  only  here  and  Gen.  xv.  17. 
Though  it  was  dark,  the  neighbours  might 
observe  the  act. 

thou  shalt  cover  thy  face^  A  sign  of  mourn- 
ing (see  xxiv.  17);  also  of  Zedekiah's  blind- 
ness {v.  12). 

for  a  sign']  Comp.  Zech.  iii.  8,  men  <won- 
dered  at,  lit.  "men  of  a  sign."  Ezekiel,  like 
those  to  whom  Zechariah  refers,  was,  by  his 
actions,  to  be  a  sign  to  his  countrymen. 

10.  burden]  A  word  used  to  indicate  a 
prediction  of  woe  to  be  borne  by  some  indi- 
vidual or  people  (Isai.  xiii.  i;  Mai.  i.  i). 
Ezekiel,  bearing  his  stuff  on  his  shoulder,  was 
a  sign  of  the  weight  of  calamity  coming  upon 
king  and  people. 

all  the  house  of  Israel]  All  the  children  of 
Israel,  including  such  remnants  of  the  sister 
kingdom  as  had  in  later  days  joined  their 
brethren  in  Jerusalem. 

13.  My  net  also  ivill  I  spread]  Comp. 
Lam.  i.  13.  Josephus  tells  us  ('  Antiq,'  x. 
10)  that  Ezekiel  sent  this  prophecy  to  Jeru- 
salem in  order  to  support  Jeremiah,  to  whom 
Zedekiah  was  half  inclined  to  listen ;  but  that 
the  king  on  comparing  the  prophecies,  and 
finding  that  Ezekiel  predicted  that  he  should 
not  see  Babylon,  while  Jeremiah  foretold  that 
he  should  be  carried  captive  thither,  disbelieved 
them  both,  though  they  agreed  in  all  other  par- 
ticulars. Both  prophets  were  in  fact  justified, 
when  Zedekiah  was  carried  to  Babylon  with 
his  eyes  put  out.     Ezekiel  had  indeed,   in 
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Ion  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yet 
shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die 
there. 

14  And  I  will  scatter  toward  every 
wind  all  that  are  about  him  to  help 
him,  and  all  his  bands;  and  I  will 
draw  out  the  sword  after  them. 

15  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  shall  scatter  them 
among  the  nations,  and  disperse  them 
in  the  countries. 

t?_'.*':'?f"  16  But  I  will  leave  ^a  few  men  of 
them  from  the  sword,  from  the  famine, 
and  from  the  pestilence;  that  they 
may  declare  all  their  abominations 
among  the  heathen  whither  they 
come;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

17  fl  Moreover  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  me,  saying, 

18  Son  of  man,  eat  thy  bread  with 
quaking,  and  drink  thy  water  with 
trembling  and  with  carefulness ; 

19  And  say  unto  the  people  of  the 
land,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 


land  c^  Israel;  They  shall  eat  their 
bread  with  carefulness,  and  drink  their 
water  with   astonishment,   that    her 
land  may  be  desolate  from  ^all  that  is^Hek^'^ 
therein,  because  of  the  violence  of  all  thereof. 
them  that  dwell  therein. 

20  And  the  cities  that  are  inhabited 
shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the  land  shall 
be  desolate ;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 

21  IT  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

22  Son  of  man,  what  is  that  pro- 
verb that  ye  have  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
saying,  The  days  are  prolonged,  and 
every  vision  faileth  ? 

23  Tell  them  therefore.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  I  will  make  this  pro-< 
verb  to  cease,  and  they  shall  no  more 
use  it  as  a  proverb  in  Israel ;  but  say 
unto  them.  The  days  are  at  hand,  and 
the  effect  pf  every  vision. 

24  For  there  shall  be  no  more  any 
vain  vision  nor  flattering  divination 
within  the  house  of  Israel. 

25  For  I   am  the  Lord:    I  will 


this  verse,  pointed  to  the  solution  of  the  dis- 
crepancy. 

16.  ye<a;]  Literally,  as  in  margin,  men  of 
number,  so  few,  that  they  can  easily  be  counted. 
Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Isai.  x.  19. 

that  they  may  declare"]  Lit  "number,"  that 
is,  "recount,"  a  play  upon  the  word  "number." 
One  purpose  to  be  effected  by  this  severe  pun- 
ishment, was  to  justify  God's  ways  to  men, — 
the  few  who  should  escape  destruction  should 
make  known  to  all  among  whom  they  should 
dwell  how  great  had  been  the  wickedness  of 
the  people,  how  just  their  punishment.  The 
same  thought  is  expanded  in  xiv.  aa,  23. 

18.  Comp.  iv.  9.  Here  the  sign  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exhibition  of  such  terror  as  men 
in  the  danger  of  a  siege  entertam. 

19.  unto  the  people  of  the  land]  the  people 
resident  in  the  land  of  Chaldasa,  to  whom  the 
prophecy  is  addressed. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the  inhabitants] 
The  Lord  God  saith  thus  of  (in  respect  to)  the 
inhabitants. 

desolate  from  all  that  is  therein]  Lit.  "from 
the  fulness  thereof,"  i.e.  stripped  of  all  its 
inhabitants  and  of  all  its  wealth. 

19,  20.  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  Jeremiah  was  prophesying  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Ezekiel  in  Babylon  (or  rather 


Chaldsea);  the  prophecies  of  the  former  were 
sent  to  the  exiles,  and  those  of  Ezekiel  to  the 
dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  guiding  hand 
of  One  God  in  different  places  might  be  made 
clear,  and  that  all  who  heard  might  under- 
stand that  what  befel  the  people  happened  not 
by  the  power  of  false  gods,  but  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  true  Lord."  Jerome. 

21 — 28.  The  former  part  of  the  chapter 
carries  back  to  the  signs  in  iv.,  v.  and  the  pro- 
phecy in  vi.  Now,  as  in  vii.,  the  nearness  of 
the  judgment  is  foretold. 

22.  the  land  of  Israel,  put  generally  foi' 
the  land  where  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt, 
whether  at  home,  or  in  exile.  There  was  pre- 
valent a  disregard  for  the  true  proj&ets,  which 
is  ever  followed  by  a  recognition  of  the  false. 
First,  the  true  prophet  is  rejected  because  it 
is  thought  that  his  prophecies  fail.  Men  will 
not  wait  God's  time  for  accomplishing  His 
own  decrees.  Then  they  persuade  themselves 
that  if  the  prophecy  be  true  it  respects  some 
distant  time,  and  that  the  men  of  the  present 
generation  need  not  disturb  themselves  about 
it.  Comp.  Jer.  i.  11;  Amos  vi.  3;  Matt, 
xxiv.  43;  iThess.  V.  a;  4Pet.iii.4.  Against 
both  these  delusions  Ezekiel  is  commissioned 
to  protest,  and  so  to  lead  the  way  to  his 
condemnation  of  his  countrymen  for  their 
blind  reliance  on  false  prophets. 
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Speak,  and  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
shall  come  to  pass  j  it  shall  be  no  more 
prolonged :  for  in  your  days,  O  rebel- 
lious house,  will  I  say  the  word,  and 
will  perform  it,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

26  fl  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  me,  saying, 

27  Son  of  man,  behold,  they  a/"  the 
house  of  Israel  say.  The  vision  that 

»2Pet3.4.  he  seeth  is  *for  many  days  to  come,  and 
he  prophesieth  of  the  times  that  are 
far  off. 

28  Therefore  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  There  shall  none 
of  my  words  be  prolonged  any  more, 
but  the  word  which  I  have  spoken 
shall  be  done,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

I  The  reproof  of  lying  prophets,  10  and  their 
untempered  morter,  17.  Of  prophetesses  and 
their  pillows, 

ND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying, 
2  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the 
prophets  of  Israel  that  prophesy,  and 
say  thou  unto  *them  that  prophesy 
out  of  their  own  "^ hearts,  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord  ; 


fHeb. 
iJum  thai 
are' ^0' 
pheis  out 
of  their 
own 
hearts, 
a  Jtr,  23. , 
16. 


K 


3  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Woe 
unto  the  foolish  prophets,  that  'follow 
their  own  spirit,  '  and  have  seen  no- 
thing ! 

4  O  Israel,  thy  prophets  are  like 
the  foxes  in  the  deserts. 

5  Ye  have  not  gone  up  into  the 
'gaps,  neither  *made  up  the  hedge  for 
the  house  of  Israel  to  stand  in  the 
battle  in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

6  They  have  seen  vanity  and  lying 
divination,  saying.  The  Lord  saith : 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them: 
and  they  have  made  others  to  hope 
that  they  would  confirm  the  word. 

7  Have  ye  not  seen  a  vain  vision, 
and  have  ye  not  spoken  a  lying  divi- 
nation, whereas  ye  say.  The  Lord 
saith  it;  albeit  I  have  not  spoken  ? 

8  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Because  ye  have  spcJcen  vanity, 
and  seen  lies,  therefore,  behold,  I  am 
against  you,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

9  And  mine  hand  shall  be  upon 
the  prophets  that  see  vanity,  and  that 
divine  lies :  they  shall  not  be  in  the 
II  assembly  of  my  people,  neither  shall 
they  be  written  in  the  writing  of  the 


tHeb. 
walk 
after. 
U  Or,  and 
things 
which 
they  have 
not  teen. 


lOr, 
breaches. 
tHeb. 
hedged  the 
hedge. 


lOr, 
secret^  or, 
council. 


Chap.  XIII.  This  chapter  must  be  read 
together  with  the  a  3rd  of  Jeremiah.  The 
identity  of  phrases  and  ideas  force  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  of  the  one  must 
have  had  the  other  before  him.  We  know  that 
Jeremiah's  writings  were  forwarded  to  the  Jews 
in  Chaldaea  ( Jer.  xxix.);  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Ezekiel  took  up  a  well- 
known  prophecy  to  enforce  and  apply  it  to  his 
companions  in  exile.  They  probably  had  read 
Jeremiah's  words  as  referring  to  others  than 
themselves.  Ezekiel  now  would  teach  them 
that  it  is  not  at  Jerusalem  alone  that  false  pro- 
phets are  to  be  discovered  and  reproved.  The 
present  chapter  therefore  must  be  taken  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jetius  in  exile,  which  agrees  with 
the  whole  tenor,  see  for  instance  v.  9. 

3.  the  foolish  prophetsi  Lit.  "the  prophets, 
the  fools,"  the  prophets  (so-called),  the  fools 
(in  truth),  fools  because  they  are  godless,  Ps. 
xiv.  I. 

that  follow  their  onvn  jjarit,  and  have  seen 
nothing']  The  marginal  renderings  are  more 
exact.  A  true  prophet  (like  Ezekiel)  spoke 
the  tuord  of  the  Lord,  and  declared  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  visions  of  Gad.  These  pretenders 
are  stigmatized  in  scorn  "prophets  out  of  their 
own  hearts,"  "seers  of  what  they  have  not 
seen." . 


4.  foxes']  False  prophets  are  also  called 
twelves  (Matt.  vii.  15 ;  Acts  xx.  29). 

in  the  deserts]  Foxes  find  a  shelter  and 
home  among  the  mins  in  a  land  which  has 
been  made  desolate.  Mecause  of  the  mountain  of 
Zion,  liihich  is  desolate,  the  foxes  nimlk  upon 
it  (Lam.  v,  18^,  (Neh.  iv.  3).  So  the  pro- 
phets find  theur  profit  in  tiie  ruin  of  their 
country.  Some  have  found  herein  an  allusion 
to  Israel  as  a  vine  (Isai.  v.),  on  which  the 
foxes  prey  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  15). 

5.  In  a  time  of  siege  when  there  are  gapi 
or  breaches  in  the  walls,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
leaders  to  go  up  to  defend  them  (comp.  below 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  cvi.  as),  and  to  throw  up 
works  to  stop  the  inroad  of  the  enemy.  Jeho- 
vah is  now  assailing  His  people  as  an  enemy 
(comp.  Isai.  Ixiii.  10  and  Job  xvi.  11 — 14), 
and  where  are  those  who  claim  to  be  prophets, 
leaders  of  the  people! 

6.  and  they  have  made  others  to  hope  that 
they  luould  confirm  the  <word]  Rather,  "and 
they  hope  for  the  confirmation  of  their  word." 
They  come  to  believe  their  own  lies.  Or,  tie 
Lord  hath  not  sent  them,  "that  they  should 
hope,"  i.e.  so  that  they  should  have  grounds 
to  hope  that  their  words  will  be  confirmed. 

9.    assembly]    The  original  word  means 
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[v.  10 — 18» 


house  of  Israel,  neither  shall  they  en- 
ter into  the  land  of  Israel;  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God. 
10  IT  Because,  even  because  they 
have    seduced    my    people,    saying, 
»jer.6.i4.  *Peace;  and  there  was  no  peace;  and 
0  Or,  a      one  built  up  "  a  wall,  and,  lo,  others 
■mall.        daubed  it  with  untempered  morter : 

n  Say  unto  them  which  daub  it 
with  untempered  morter,  that  it  shall 
fall :  there  shall  be  an  overflowing 
shower;  and  ye,  O  great  hailstones, 
shall  fall;  and  a  stormy  wind  shall 
rend  it, 

1 2  Lo,  when  the  wall  is  fallen,  shall 
it  not  be  said  unto  you.  Where  is  the 
daubing  wherewith  ye  have  daubed  it? 

13  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  I  will  even  rend  it  with  a 
stormy  wind  in  my  fury ;  and  there 
shall  be  an  overflowing  shower  in 
mine  anger,  and  great  hailstones  in 
my  fury  to  consume  //. 

14  So  will  I  break  down  the  wall 
that  ye  have  daubed  with  untempered 
mortir,   and   bring    it   down    to   the 


ground,  so  that  the  foundation  thereof 
shall  be  discovered,  and  it  shall  fall, 
and  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the  midst 
thereof:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

15  Thus  will  I  accomplish  my 
wrath  upon  the  wall,  and  upon  them 
that  have  daubed  it  with  untempered 
morter,  and  will  say  unto  you.  The 
wall  is  no  more,  neither  they  that 
daubed  it; 

16  To  wit,  the  prophets  of  Israel 
which  prophesy  concerning  Jerusalem, 
and  which  see  visions  of  peace  for  her, 
and  there  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

17  <r  Likewise,  thou  son  of  man, 
set  thy  face  against  the  daughters  of 
thy  people,  which  prophesy  out  of 
their  own  heart;  and  prophesy  thou 
against  them, 

18  And  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Woe  to  the  women  that  sew 
pillows   to  all   '  armholes,  and  make  '  0'> 
kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of  every  sta- 
ture to  hunt  souls  !    Will  ye  hunt  the 


"a  company  of  persons  sitting  together" 
whether  for  counsel  (as  Jar.  xxiii.  18),  or  for 
friendly  intercourse.  It  is  also  used  for  a 
secret,  devised  in  such  a  meeting  (Prov.  xi.  13). 
Here  "  the  congregation  of  the  people. "  These 
false  prophets  were  to  be  struck  off  from  the 
rolls,  in  which  the  names  of  all  Israelites  were 
registered  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6 ;  Exod.  xxxii. 
31),  and  so  when  the  restoration  (foretold  xi. 
17)  shall  take  place,  these  men  shall  not  have 
part  in  it.     See  Ezra  ii.  62. 

10.  lua//]  (Heb.  Chayltz)  a  partition 
wall;  but  in  -v.  ii,  the  Hebrew  is  Kir,  the 
usual  word  for  the  outer  wall  of  a  house  Or 
city.  It  may  be  because  the  fall  of  the  parti- 
tion wall  involves  the  fall  of  the  whole  house, 
and  therefore  in  -v.  i»  the  general  word  for 
wall  is  used. 

untempered  morter]  YLeh.Tapiel.  This  word 
occurs  only  in  this  passage  and  xxii.  28. 
Another  Taphel,  identical  in  the  Hebr.  but 
shewn  by  Arabic  to  be  of  a  different  origin,  is 
found  in  Job  vi.  6,  where  it  is  rendered  un- 
savoury, and  in  Lam.  ii.  14  foolish  things. 
From  this  second  Taphel  comes  Tiphlah  (Jer. 
xxiii.  13),  folly  (marg.  an  absurd  thing).  It 
seems  probable  that  Ezekiel  is  referring  to  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  (see  note  at  head  of  chap.) 
by  a  word-play  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew. 
The  word  itself  here  means  plaster,  employed 
to  patch  up  a  wall,  so  as  to  give  it  an  appear- 


ance (without  the  reality)  of  strength  and 
beauty,  compare  the  luhited  sepulchres  of 
Matt,  xxiii.  27,  and  'Uihited  luall,  Acts  xxiii. 
3.  We  are  also  carried  back  to  -u.  5 ;  while 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  storming  the  city,  the 
people  hedge  themselves  in  with  felse  worship 
and  false  confidence,  they  build  a  luall,  and 
then,  lest  the  rottenness  of  the  bulwark  should 
be  too  apparent,  the  prophets  disguise  its  un- 
soundness by  pretended  visions  and  false  pre- 
dictions. 

11.  thai  tf  shall  faJr\  The  niin  is  precisely 
that  which  our  Lord  describes  (Matt.  vii.  27), 
such  as  might  naturally  occur  amid  the  violent 
rain  and  hailstorms  of  southern  countries. 

17 — 23.  A  rebuke  to  the  false  prophet- 
esses, and  a  declaration  that  God  will  confound 
them,  and  deliver  their  victims  from  their 
snares.  Women  were  sometimes  inspired  by 
the  true  God,  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah, 
Huldah.  But  an  order  of  prophetesses  was 
unknown  among  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  class  in  the  last  dap  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  was  a  fresh  instance  of  declen- 
sion into  heathen  usages. 

18.  Jew  pillows  to  all  armholes"]  Some 
have  supposed  a  reference  to  a  magical  rite, 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  rite. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  words ^///otoj  and  arm- 
holes,  see  Note  at  end  of  the  Chapter.    The 
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6 1 


souls  of  my  people,  and  will  ye  save 
the  souls  alive  that  come  unto  you  ? 

19  And  will  ye  pollute  me  among 
my  people  for  handfuls  of  barley  and 
for  pieces  of  bread,  to  slay  the  souls 
that  should  not  die,  and  to  save  the 
souls  alive  that  should  not  live,  by 
your  lying  to  my  people  that  hear 
your  lies  ? 

20  Wherefore  thus  safth  the  Lord 
God  j  Behold,  I  am  against  your  pil- 

.lows,  wherewith  ye  there  hunt  the 
io^:V/»  souls  'to  make  them  fly,  and  I  will 
^^    "*'    tear  them  from  your  arms,  and  will 

'  let  the  souls  go,  even  the  souls  that  ye 
hunt  to  make  them  fly. 


21  Your  kerchiefs  also  will  I  tear, 
and  deliver  my  people  out  of  your 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  in 
your  hand  to  be  hunted ;  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

22  Because  with  lies  ye  have  made 
the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom 
I  have  not  made  sad ;  and  strengthen- 
ed the  hands  of  the  wicked,  that  he 
should   not   return  from  his  wicked 

way,  ''*by  promising  him  life  :  1£»^'^ 

23  Therefore  ye  shall  see  no  more  saz/eAis 
vanity,  nor  divine  divinations :  for  I  tn'sb.  h' 
will  deliver  my  people  out  of  your  ^^^,"1 
hand:  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 

the  Lord. 


arm-holes  and  the  heads  were  certainly  those  o£ 
the  prophetesses  themselves.  Kerchief  or  veil. 
The  veil  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
East,  and  was  worn  by  magicians  in  order  to 
make  them  seem  more  mysterious  and  awful. 

the  head  of  every  stature"]  Women  what- 
ever be  their  height  put  on  these  veils. 

to  hunt  souls']  to  ensnare  men.  Soul  in  the 
Old  Testament  means  either  "  the  breath  of 
life  "  or  simply  "  a  living  person."  See  note 
on  xvi.  5. 

the  souls  alive  that  come  unto  you],  Rather, 
Vthe  souls  which  belong  to  you,"  i.e.  your  own 
persons.  The  substance  of  the  clause  is  this. 
Will  ye  entrap  others  to  make  a  living  for 
yourselves  ? 

.  19.  pollute  my  name,  profane  it  by  your 
false  words,  which  ye  pretend  to  be  from  me. 

handfuls  of  barley]  Such  were  the  gifts 
with  which  men  used  to  approach  a  seer. 
Comp.  I  S.  ix.  7,8;  I  K.  xiv.  3. 


to  slay., J]  To  destroy  (by  corrupting) 
My  people  that  should  not  be  destroyed,  and 
to  keep  yoiurselves  alive  that  do  not  deserve  to 
live. 

hear  your  lies]  Listen  to  lies,  they  not  only 
hear  lies,  but  greedily  take  theni  in. 

20.  I  am  against  your  pilloius,  <whereivith 
ye  there]  The  Hebrew  words  here  rendered 
mihereiuith.-there  are  equivalent  to  the  single 
word  Where.  The  preposition  rendered  a- 
gainst  is  either  to  or  upon  with  a  motion  to- 
wards. Hence  the  verb  to  be  supplied  is  not 
am,  but  am  comlag.  I  am  coming  upou 
your  charms,  where  ye... 

to  make  them  Jly]  See  Note  at  the  end  of 
the  Chapter.  If  flie  marginal  reading  into  gar- 
dens be  adopted,  it  must  mean.  Ye  entice  mea 
to  the  gardens  or  groves,  where  magical  arts 
are  practised.  That  groves  were  used  for  this 
purpose  is  notorious. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  xiii.  17—23- 


The  section  stands  alone,  and  little  or  no 
Ught  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  surrounding 
prophecies.  We  are  therefore  left  to  discover 
the  meaning  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
passage  itself.  Some  difficulty  arises  from 
words  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  from  others  which  here 
occur  in  an  unusual  sense.  These  must  be 
first  explained.  Iloem  that  seiu.  The  word 
.  pan)  is  found  in  three  other  places.  Gen.  iii.  7 ; 
Job  xvi.  15 ;  Eccles.  iii.  7.  In  all  it  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  seiu,  and  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
by^  words  equivalent  to  the  English  word. 
Some  think  that  it  should  rather  be  "bring 
near"  or  "bind,"  and  all  the  passages  admit 
equally  of  this  sense.  The  Piel  form,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  verb,  not  expressible  in  English, 
airows  a  kind  of  ironical  contempt  upon  the, 


actions,  as  we  might  say  tattle  instead  of  tell,  or 
scribbler  for  scribe.  Pillows  (ninp|).  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  LXX.- 
and  Vulg.  gender  it  by  words  equivalent  to 
pilloivs  or  cushions.  The  English  word  pilloiv 
is  wide  enough  to  denote  that  which  may  be 
either  used  on  a  couch  or  fastened  to  a  dress 
for  various  purposes.  Somerenderit  "cases," 
i.e.  cases  of  leather  or  parchment  containing, 
amulets  or  charms  attached  to  the  sleeves,  like 
the  phylacteries  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's, 
time.  All  we  know  of  the  origmal  word  is 
that  it  is  apparently  derived  from  a  verb  mean- 
ing to  cover.  Arm-holes  (^'V  ^?*-VK),  literally 
"joints  of  the  two  hands:''  hand  may  be  the 
whole  arm,  so  that  the  woRi  may  mean  "the 
shoulders,"  "the  elbows,"  or  "the  wrists,"  or 
"the  fingers,"  or  "the  knuckles."    The  same 
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word  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  a,  is  used  for  arm-pits. 
That  make  may  be  "that  put  on."  Kerchiefs 
(ninspl?).  The  word  occurs  only  here.  Its 
etymology  merely  shews  that  it  is  something 
which  hangs  down.  It  may  be  "  a  head-dress," 
"a  vdl,"'or  "a  mantle;"  it  has  also  been 
tl\ought  to  be  some  appendage  to  the  neck, 
"tippet,"  "collar,"  or  "cushion."  Stature 
(riD^p).  The  English  word  seems  suitable 
only  to  the  whole  figure,  in  the  original  "ele- 
vation," a  proper  adjunct  of  head,Jio  express 
the  height  of  a  person.  Hunt  (lliS),  more 
properly  "ensnare,"  or  "entrap,"  as  a  bird- 
catcher  secures  his  prey.  To  make  thenitjly 
(nirrib^).  The  word  thus  rendered  might 
come  from  a  Hebrew  verb  (HID)  break  forth, 
or  blossom,  and  this  has  led  to  the  marginal 
rendering  gardens,  or  blossoming  places.  It 
seems  however  more  probable  that  it  comes 
from  an  Aramaic  verb  IX^'^fly.  Following 
this  derivation  some  have  interpreted  it  "to 
make  them  fly  to  you,"  others,  "to  make  them 
fly  to  destruction."  The  latter  was  probably 
the  notion  of  our  Translators.  Ewald  however 
and  other  good  Hebrew  scholars  interpret  the 
word  "  like  birds,"  ye  ensnare  souls  as  if  they 
were  birds,  and  this  gives  the  best  sense;- 
Havemick  liy  a  pure  conjecture,  following  up 
the  idea  of  sprouting,  blossoming,  flourishing 
luxuriance,  renders  the  word  "to  wanton- 
ness," or  "  to  wanton  pleasures," — ye  entice 
souls  to  wantonness. 

Having  examined  the  principal  words  on 
which  the  explanation  of  the  passage  turns, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  various 
interpretations.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  men-, 
tion  these  under  three  heads. 

I.  Most  ancient  interpreters  and  many 
modern  have  understood  the  pillows  and  ker- 
chiefs, or  whatever  else  these  words  may  denote, 
as  appliances  to  which  the  sorcerers  had  resort 
in  order  to  attract  notice.  Among  these  in- 
terpreters there  has  been  much  difference  whe- 
ther pillows  were  used  for  padding  or  for 
ornament  or  whether  amulets  and  charms  were 
not  the  things  put  on — ^whether  these  pil- 
lows or  charms  were  worn  on  the  shoulder, 
the  elbow,  or  the  wrist — ^whether  again  they 
put  on  a  peculiar  head-dress,  or  a  veil,  or  a 
mantle,  or  even  a  band  round  the  neck.  But 
these  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  we 
have  no  cert^n  data,  are  really  immaterial.  It 
is  the  purpose,  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  ap- 
pliances with  which  we  have  to  do. 

S.  Others  taking  the  pillows  and  kerchiefs, 
Or,  as  they  would  say,  "  neck-cushions,"  to  be 
used  figuratively,  conceive  that  here  a  rebuke 
is  intended  to  such  as  lull  God's  people  to 
false  security  by  whispering,  Peace,  where  there 
is  no  peace.  This  view  is  well  expressed  by 
Theodoret  (quoted  by  RosenmUller) :  "iBy 
these  words  are  reproved  in  a  figure  smooth 
and  easy  addresses,    for  soft  cushions  fot  the 


neck  or  for  the  arms  bring  indeed  to  the 
limbs  which  they  support  a  certain  kind  of 
rest  and  relief,  and  so  smooth  addresses  being 
at  the  same  time  false,  for  a  season  indeed 
tickle  the  ear,  but  in  the  end  weaken  and  dis- 
tort the  soul."  Those  who  espouse  this  view 
appeal  to  the  description  of  the  •wall  daubed 
•with  untempered  morter,  as  a  figure  of  the 
same  kind.  But  this  figurative  interpreta- 
tion, in  itself  forced  and  unnatural,  fells  to 
the  ground  at  once,  when  it  is  observed  that 
from  -vv.  ao,  ai  it  is  clear  that  the  pillows 
and  kerchiefs,  or  whatever  we  may  call  them, 
certainly  were  used  by,  and  were  to  be  torn 
away  from,  not  the  people,  but  the  pro- 
phetesses themselves. 

3.  Havernick  sees  in  this  passage  a  re- 
ference not  to  the  modes  of  divining  but  to 
the  licentious  habits  of  these  women  luring 
men  to  then:  ruin  like  the  strange  woman  in 
Pi;ov.  vi.  and  vii.'  According  to  him  tbepillows 
are  the  soft  cushions  which  they  arrange  upon 
their  beds  of  luxury,  the  kerchiefs  or  rather 
"veils"  are  the  rich  attire  with  which  they 
deck  themselves  to  catch  men.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  false  prophets  rebuked  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  chapter,  it  is  ag^nst  the  felseness 
of  their  words,  not  against  the  immorality  of 
their  lives,  that  the  condemning  voice  is  isused. 
Moreover  the  very  strangeness  of  the  words 
employed  seem  to  suit  better  strange  arts 
(such  as  those  of  divination)  than  habit? 
which,  being  elsewhere  described,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  spoken  of  here  in  some 
at  least  of  the  same  words.  But  while  in  the 
Proverbs  we  have  the  decking  of  the  bed  with 
tapestry,  the  words  used  in  this  chapter  do  not 
occur.  There  is  only  one  word  common  to 
the  two  passages,  viz,  to  hunt  (or  ensnare)^ 
Prov.  vi.  %(s. 

On  the  whole  the  first  way  of  explaining 
the  passage  seems  the  best.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  greater  number  ot  early  interpreters 
(including  apparently  the  LXX.  and  the  Vul- 
gate) and  is  adopted  by  Ewald,  FUrst,  Karls- 
ruhe translator,  and  Benisch,  and  it  is  in  accord-' 
ance  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  Authorized 
Version,  which  however  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  as  happy  as  usual  in  some  parts  of  this 
section,  .vo.  18 — ai  may  be  better  rendered 
thus : — Woe  to  the  <momen  that  put  charms 
on  every  flnser-Jolnt,  tbat  set  veils 
upon  heads  of  every  helEht  to  ensnare 
souls.  Will  ye  e  n  s  n  a  r  e  f j&r  souls  of  my  people, 
and  keep  your  own  souls  alive,  and 
win  ye  profane  my  name  among  my 
people  for  handfuls  of  barley  and  pieces  of  bread, 
to  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  souls  that  should  not  live,  by 
lying  to  my  people  who  listen  to  a  lief 
Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  1 
win  come  upon  your  charms,  where 
ye  are  ensnaring  the  souls  like  birds; 
and  I  will  tear  them  from  your  arms  and  witti 
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let  the  souls  go  free,  even  the  souls  wbloli  ye  your  hand,  and  they  shall  be  no  more  in  your 
are  ensnaring  like  birds.  Tour  veils  hand  to  be  eaannxei;  and  ye  shall  knoiu  that 
also  nuill  I  tear,  and  deli-ver  my  people  out  of    I  am  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  Cod  answereth  idolaters  according  to  their 
own  heart.  6  They  are  exhorted  to  repent, 
for  fear  of  judgments,  by  mians  of  seduced 
prophets.  12  God's  irrevocable  sentence  of  fa- 
mine, liof  noisome  beasts,  I'j  of  the  sword, 
19  and  of  pestilence,  ii  A  remnant  shall  be 
reserved  for  example  of  others. 

THEN  came  certain  of  the  elders 
of  Isr:ael  unto  me,  and  sat  before 
me. 

2  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying, 

3  Son  of  man,  these  men  have  set 
up  their  idols  in  their  heart,  and  put 
the  stumblingblock  of  their  iniquity 
before  their  face :  should  I  be  inquired 
of  at  all  by  them  ? 

4  Therefore  speak  unto  them,  and 
say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Every  man  of  the  house  of  Is- 


rael that  setteth  up  his  idols  in  his 
heart,  and  putteth  the  stumblingblock 
of  his  iniquity  before  his  face,  and 
Cometh  to  the  prophet ;  I  the  Lord 
will  answer  him  that  cometh  accord- 
ing to  the  multitude  of  his  idols ; 

5  That  I  may  take  the  house  of 
Israel  in  their  own  heart,  because  they 
are  all  estranged  from  me  through 
their  idols. 

6  11  Therefore  say  unto  the  house 
of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  j 
Repent,  and  turn  '^yourselves  from  your '  Or, 
idols  J  and  turn  away  your  faces  from "  ""■ 
all  your  abominations. 

7  For  every  one  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  stranger  that  sojourn- 
eth  in  Israel,  which  separateth  himself 
from  me,  and  setteth  up  his  idols  in 
his  heart,  and  putteth  the  stumbling- 


Chap.  XIV.  1—11.  A  distinct  event  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  prophecy.  But  in 
subject  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding. That  was  a  reproof  of  false  prophets, 
this  of  those  who  consult  them.  The  claims 
of  Ezekiel  as  a  prophet  are  now  recognized  by 
his  countrymen.  Some  of  the  chief  exiles 
come  to  hun  as  to  one  who  has  authority. 
They  look  for  encouragement  and  comfort. 
But  Ezekiel  with  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit 
sees  deep  into  their  hearts,  and  finds  them  at 
variance  with  devotion  to  the  true  God.  The 
idols  of  self-will  and  unsubmissiveness  are  set 
up  therein.  The  prophet  warns  them  that 
God  will  not  be  inquired  of  in  such  a  spirit  as 
this. 

elders  of  Israel]  Comp.  viii.  i,  elders  of 
Judah.  Some  have  thought  that  this  was  a 
deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine; 
others  that  they  came  from  the  earlier  exiles  of 
the  ten  tribes — but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
these  were  of  the  fellow-exiles  of  Ezekiel, 
among  whom  he  ministered.  Comp.  xx,  i  and 
Introduction,  §  vi. 

3.  the  stumblingblock  of  their  iniquity'] 
Comp,  above,  vii.  19, 

4.  luill  ans'wer  Mm  that  cometh]  The 
words  that  cometh  should  be  omitted. 

ansixier]  The  form  of  the  verb  in  the 
origin^  rather  expresses,  "I  will  have  him 
answered" — as  we  should  say.  He  shaU  have 
his  answer — but  it  is  not  worth  while  to 


Tl 


attempt  to  express  this  nice,  distinction  iij 
English. 

according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols] — s 
Either,  I  will  answer  him  by  punishing  his 
idolatry,  as  in  -w.  7,  8,  or,  I  will  give  him  aa 
answer  as  delusive  as  the  idols  which  he  serves 
as  Micaiah  answered  Ahab,  i  K.  xxii.  15).- 
^he  latter  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred, 
see  on  v.  7. 

6.  That  I  may  take  the  house  of  Israel  in 
their  own  heart]  Either,  that  I  may  lay 
hold  of  their  heart  and  win  them  unto  My- 
self by  means  of  the  punishments  which  I 
shall  inflict,  or,  which  seems  better,  that  I 
may  take  them,  as  in  a  snare,  deceived  by  their 
own  heart.    (See  Isai.  xliv,  20.) 

6.  tumyourselves]  Probably,  "yourfaces" 
should  be  supplied  from  the  following  clause 
instead  oi  yourselves,  not  as  in  the  marginal 
rendering  others.    See  xviii.  30. 

7.  or  of  the  stranger]  Those  who  sojum- 
ed  among  Israel  though  thejr  were  not  of 
Israel'  were  bound  to  abstain  from  idol- 
worship  (Lev.  xvii.  ro,  xx.  »). 

I...iwillans'wer  him  by  myself]  The  construc- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  as  in  i>.  4,  the  particle 
there  rendered  according  to,  being  here  by.  He 
who  comes  to  inquire  with  a  heart  fiill  of 
idolatry  shall  have  his  answer,  (i)' according  to 
the  multitude  of  his  idols — ^in  delusion,  (»)  ac- 
cording to  the  holiness  of  God— in  punishment. 
The  inquiry  was  hypocritical  and  unreal — but 
Cod  will  answer  not  by  the  mouth,  but  by 
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block  of  his  iniquity  before  his  face, 
and  Cometh  to  a  prophet  to  inquire  of 
him  concerning  me ;  I  the  Lord  will 
answer  him  by  myself: 

8  And  I  will  set  my  face  against 
"Deut.  28.  that  man,  and  will  make  him  a  "sign 
ciiap.s.is.  and  a  proverb,  and  I  will  cut  him  off 

from  the  midst  of  my  people ;  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

9  And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived 
when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I  the 

» I  Kin.  22.  Lord  *have  deceived  that  prophet, 
and  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon 
him,  and  will  destroy  him  from  the 
midst  of  my  people  Israel. 


10  And  they  shall  bear  the  punish- 
ment of  their  iniquity:  the  punish- 
ment of  the  prophet  shall  be  even  as 
the  punishment  of  him  that  seeketh 
unto  him; 

1 1  That  the  house  of  Israel  may 
go  no  more  astray  from  me,  neither 
be  polluted  any  more  with  all  their 
transgressions ;  but  that  they  may  be 
my  people,  and  I  may  be  their  God, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

12  IT  The  word  of  the  L0R.D  came 
again  to  liie,  saying, 

1 3  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sin- 
neth  against  me  by  trespassing  griev- 


the  hand,  not  by  word  but  by  deed,  not  by 
speech  but  by  a  scourge. 

8.  tuill  make  him]  This  is  a  translation 
of  a  correction  of  reading  made  in  the  nnargin 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  word  in  the  origi- 
nal text  means  "I  will  make  thee  amazed"  as 
below  ch.  xxxii.  10.  From  the  same  verb 
comes  the  word  rendered  astonishment  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  37,  thoa  shall  become  an  astonishment, 
a  froverb,  and  a  byword.  This  seems  to 
confirm  the  original  reading  which  is  to  be 
translated,  "will  make  him  astonished,  [so  as 
to  be]  a  sigii  and  a  proverb." 

9.  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet"] 
Some  have  explained  these  words,  "I  have 
permitted  that  prophet  to  be  deceived,"  on  the 
ground  that  God  does  not  cause  but  permit 
(he  iniquity  which  He  will  punish.  But  a 
deeper  truth  lies  beneath  these  words,  viz.  that 
evil  as  well  as  good  is  under  His  direction 
who  turns  it  as  He  will,  employing  it  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  men,  and  thus  maUng  it  ulti- 
mately contribute  to  the  purification  of  His 
people,  to  the  confirmation  of  the  righteous,  to 
the  increase  of  their  glory  and  felicity.  This 
principle  of  divine  government  may  be  traced 
elsewhere.  In  Deut.  xiii.  it  is  declared  that 
those  who  listen  to  false  prophets  are  re- 
sponsible, even  though-  the  prophets  confirm 
their  words  by  wonders  that  come  to  pass. 
God's  people  were  tried  by  the  presence  among 
them  of  false  prophets  just  as  they  were  by 
the  presence  of  idolaters.  So  St  John  bids  men 
try  the  spirits  because  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  <world  (i  John  iv.  i),  and  it 
IS  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  that  Zechariah 
ptediciSjIivillcausethe  [ialse]  prophets  and  un- 
clean spirit  to  pass  out  of  the  land,  Zech.  xiii.  a. 
The  case  of  the  false  prophets  who  deceived 
Ahab  (i  K.  xxii.)  is  a  striking  representation 
of  this  principle.  The  Lord  sends  forth  an 
evil  spirit,  to  persuade  him  to  his  ruin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah  false  prophets  were  especially  rife,  the 


sign  and  the  punishment  of  corruption.  In 
this  way  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  were 
revealed,  the  good  separated  from  the  bad, 
and  the  people  (the  remnant  of  them)  purged 
from  the  sins  by  which  of  late  years  the 
whole  nation  had  been  defiled.  So  St  Paul 
makes  the  sending  of  false  prophets  a  lead- 
ing part  of  the  divine  dispensations  in  the 
last  days — God  shall  send  them  strong  delu- 
sion, that  they  should  believe  a  He  (a  Thess.  ii. 
11).  Yet  this  delusion  does  not  operate  by  a 
magic  irresistible  force — they  who  listen  to 
the  false  prophets  do  so  of  their  own  will,  and 
will  therefore  be  justly  liable  to  the  wrath  of 
the  true  God.  Prophet  and  inqxiirer  alike 
shall  bear  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity. 

11.  "God,"  it  has  been  said,  "punishes 
sins  by  means  of  sins,"  but  the  end  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  righteousness.  His  people, 
purified  by  trials,  will  cleave  to  Hun  whom 
they  have  forsaken  and  become  a  converted, 
sanctified  people  joined  unto  their  God  by  a 
covenant  which  they  will  not  break. 

13 — 22.  In  Jer.  xiv.  xv.  we  have  a  re- 
markable parallel  to  this  prophecy.  We  find 
there  the  people  inquiring  and  the  Lord 
answering,  a  warning  to  false  prophets,  and  to 
those  who  consult  them,  a  threatening  of  the 
four  kinds  of  judgment,  and  a  declaration  if 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind 
could  not  be  towards  this  people.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Ezekiel  is  commissioned  to  deliver 
to  the  exiles  the  same  message  which  Jeremiah 
conveys  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judasa.  The 
answer  discovers  the  nature  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  expressed  or  implied,  i. 
Can  God  cast  out  a  people  who  are  holy  unto 
Himself?  a.  Is  it  just  to  punish  them  with 
utter  desolation?  The  prophet  answers;  i. 
That  when  a  people  is  so  corrupt  as  to  call 
down  national  judgment,  individual  piety  shall 
save  none  but  the  individuals  themselves.  God 
will  no  longer  regard  Jerusalem  as  a  whole, 
but  each  individual  must  stand  or  fall  accord- 
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ously,  then  will  I  stretch  out  mine 

t  Lev..a6.  hand  upon  it,  and  will  break  the  "^staff 

ciiap.4-ifi.  of  the  bread  thereof,  and  will  send 

'■ '       famine  upon  it,  and  will  cut  off  man 

and  beast  from  it : 

■'jer.is.i.      14.    ''Though    these    three    men, 

Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it, 

they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls 

by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord 

God. 

15  f^  If  I  cause  noisome  beasts  to 
I  Or,  pass  through  the  land,  and  they  '  spoil 
iereave.     jj.^  SO  that  it  be  desolate,  that  no  man 

may   pass   through    because    of   the 
beasts : 

16  Though  these  three  men  were 
♦  H^;^  *  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
e/it.        they   shall   deliver  neither  sons   nor 

daughters;  they  only -shall  be  deliver- 
ed, but  the  land  shall  be  desolate. 

17  fl  Or  if  I  bring  a  sword  upon 
that  land,  and  say.  Sword,  go  through 
the  land ;  so  that  I  cut  off  man  and 
beast  from  it : 

18  Though  these  three  men  were 
in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 


they  shall  deliver  neither  sons  nor 
daughters,  but  they  only  s^all  be  der 
livered  themselves. 

19  V  Or  if  1  send  a  pestilence  into 
that  land,  and  pour  out  ti^y  fury  upon 
it  in  blood,  to  cut  off  from  it  man  and 
beast : 

20  Though  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  as  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  they  shall  deliver  neither 
son  nor  daughter;  they  shall  but  de- 
liver their  own  souls  by  their  right- 
eousness. 

21  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 

' How  much  more  when  I  send  my  '9''  , 
four  sore  judgments  upon  Jerusalem, 
the  sword,  and  the  famine,  and  the 
noisome  beast,  and  the  pestilence,  to 
cut  off  from  it  man  and  beast  ? 

22  fl  Yet,  behold,  therein  shall  be 
left  a  remnant  that  shall  be  brought 
forth,  both  sons  and  daughters :  behold, 
they  shall  come  forth  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  see  their  way  and  their  do- 
ings :  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  con- 
cerning the  evil  that  I  have  brought 


ing  to  his  own  doings,  a.  That  utter  destruc- 
tion shall  come  upon  the  city,  and  that  then 
the  corrupt  condition  of  the  people  shall  be 
made  so  manifest,  that  none  will  be  able  to 
question  the  justice  of  God  in  dealing  thus 
severely  with  them. 

13.  nvhen  the  land]  Not  tbe  but  a  land. 
The  case  is  first  put  in  a  general  form,  and 
then  is  brought  with  increased  force  home  to 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  -v.  13  is  the  sup- 
posed case,  I)-  14  is  the  consequence.  The 
13th  verse  should  be  rendered  thus: — When  a 
land  sinneth  against  me  by_  trespassing  grievously, 
and  I  stretcli  out  mine  hand  upon  it,  and 
break  the  staff  of  bread  thereof,  and 
send  famine  upon  it  and  cut  off  man  and 
beast ; — though  these  three  men,  &c. 

the  staff  of  the  bread]  The  metaphor  is 
from  a  stick  on  which  one  leans  for  support, 
Jer.  xlviii.  17.  The  prophet  adopts  the 
tbreatenings  already  pronounced  in  the  Law 
against  the  disobedient.  See  Lev.  xxvi.  »i 
foil.,  and  Deut.  xxviii.  25  foil. 

14,  Noah,Daniel,and  Job]  Three  striking 
instances  of  men  who,  for  then:  integrity,  were 
delivered  themselves  from  the  ruin  which  fell 
upon  others.  Noah,  preserved  amidst  a  perish- 
ing world — ^Daniel,  advanced  to  honour  a- 
mong  exiles  in  the  most  prostrate  condition — 
Job,  survivor  of  a  once  numerous  and  flour- 
ishing race.    Some  have  thought  it  strange  that 

Vol,  VL 


Daniel,  a  contemporary,  and  still  young, 
should  have  been  classed  with  the  two  ancient 
worthies:  and  have  suggested  that  some  other 
person  (not  elsewhere  named  in  Scripture) 
than  Daniel  the  prophet  was  intended;  others 
that  this  name  of  Daniel  has  been  interpolated 
in  the  text  But  neither  of  these  conjectures 
has  any  ground  of  support.  Others  again  have 
found  herein  an  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  But  the  accoimt  in 
Dan.  ch.  ii.  shews,  that  by  this  time  Daniel  was  a 
very  remarkable  man  (his  wisdom  is  referred 
to  below,  xxviii.  3),  and  the  introduction  of 
the  name  of  a  contemporary  gives  force  and 
life  to  the  illustration:  "Were  there  in  it  the 
most  perfect  of  all  men  that  have  been  or  that 
are  still  living,  they  should  avail  nothing  to- 
wards interceding  for  a  land  alreadjr  doomed 
to  destruction"  (Calvin).  There  is  in  the 
order  in  which  Hie  names  occur  a  kind  of 
climax.  Noah  rescued  not  the  guilty  world, 
but  did  carry  forth  with  him  his  wife,  sons 
and  sons'  yrives.  Daniel  rased  only  a  few, 
but  he  did  raise  three  of  his  countrymen  with 
him  to  honour.  To  Job  was  spared  neither 
son  nor  daughter.  And  the  failure  is  the 
more  striking  in  Job's  case  because  we  are 
told  that  he  dMly  interceded  for  them  (Job  \. 
5).    (Havemick.) 

aa,  23.    ye  shall  be  comforted,  &c.]     Ye 
shall  have  your  minds  settled  in  a  truer  esr 
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upon  Jerusalem,  even  concerning  all 
that  L  have  brought  upon  it. 

23  And  they  shall  comfort  you, 
when  ye  see  their  ways  and  their  do- 
ings :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  have 
not  done  without  cause  all  that  I  have 
done  in  it,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I  By  the  unfitness  of  the  vine  branch  for  any 
■work  6  is  shewed  the  rejection  ofyerusalem, 

A  ND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
£\. . unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man.  What  is  the  vine 
tree  more  than  any  tree,  or  thun  a 
branch  which  is  among  the  trees  of 
the  forest  ? 

3  Shall  wood  be  taken  thereof  to 
do  any  work  ?  or  will  men  take  a 
pin  of  it  to  hang  any  vessel  there- 
on ? 

4  Behold,  it  is  cast  into  the  fire  for 


fuel ;  the  fire  devoureth  both  the  ends 
of  it,  and  the  midst  of  it  is  burned. 
Ms  it  meet  for  any  work  ?  ''i^mit  '■. 

5  Behold,  when  it  was  whole,  it^osperf 
was  ^meet  for  no  work:  how  niuch^Heb.^^ 
less  shall  it  be  meet  yet  for  any  work, 
when  the  fire  hath  devoured  it,  and  it 

is  burned  ? 

6  H  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  As  the  vine  tree  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  which  I  have  given 
to  the  fire  for  fuel,  so  will  I  give  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

7  And  I  will  set  my  face  against 
them  ;  they  shall  go  out  from  one  fire, 
and  another  fire  shall  devour  them; 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  set  my  face  against 
them. 

8  And  I  will  majce  the  land  deso- 
late, because  they  have  *  committed  a  t^'J'-    , 

'  .  ,       ,  '   T         1  /-^  '  trespassed 

trespass,  saith  the  Ivord  vjOD.  a  trespass. 


timate  of  the  dispensations  of  the  Ahnighty. 
Those  unsettling  and  distracting  doubts  of 
God's  purpose,  and  of  His  justice,  shall  be 
at  an  end.  You  shall  recognize  the  true 
character  of  those  whom  He  has  visited,  and 
shall  understand  that  this  visitation  was  in- 
evitable and  was  just.  There  is  a  question 
whether  this  passage  is  intended  to  express 
a  mitigation  or  an  aggravation  of  the  im- 
pending calamity.  Benisch  taking  the  for- 
mer view  translates  thus: — (v.  ai)  "Although 

I  have  sent  forth  my  four  sore  judgments 

(f.  «a)  yet  behold  there  was  left  therein  a 
remnant  that  was  brought  forth,  both  sons  and 

daughters:  behold,  they  shall  come  forth " 

Though  in  ordinary  cases  the  rule  of  national 
judgments  is  so  severe,  it  shall  be  moderated 
in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  a  remnant  shall  be 
left,  the  exiles  shall  be  comforted,  and  shall 
discover  the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  afflict- 
ing them  in  order  to  their  restoration.  But 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  prophecy  seems  to 
require  the  other  explanation.  There  will 
indeed  be  a  remnant  when  Jerusalem  shall  be 
destroyed,  but  they  will  be  left  as  a  sign  and 
pro-verb  to  shew  men,  by  their  degradation  and 
misery,  how  severely  and  yet  how  justly  God 
has  dealt  with  the  transgressors.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  in  whicli  sense  our  translators 
understood  the  passage;  the  heading  "a  rem- 
nant shall  be  left  for  the  example  of  others" 
seems  to  incline  to  the  latter  view;  and  the 
expression  comforted  to  the  former. 

Chap.  XV.    2.    the  vine...']    The  image  is 
grounded  on  the  well-known  figure  repre- 


senting the  chosen  people  as  a  vine  (PS.  Ixxx.  g 
foil.;  Isai.  v.).  The  comparison  here  is  not 
(between  the  time  axA  other  trees,  but  between 
the  mood  of  the  vine  and  the  luood  of  other  trees. 

4.  Behold,  it  is  cast  into  the  fire]  The 
wood  is  in  itself  useless  for  any  purpose  (such 
as  making  an  implement  or  even  a  tent-peg), 
but  what  if  it  have  been  cast  into  the  fire,  and 
half  burnt,  what  of  it  then  ? 

7.  they  shall  go  out  from  one  jire,  and 
another  fire  shall  devour  them]  Rather,  they 
bave  gone  forth  from  the  fire,  and  the 
fire  shall  devour  them.  The  comparison 
must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  condition 
of  the  people  is  here  depicted.  The  people  of 
Israel  had  already  become  worthless,  useless  as 
instruments  for  carrying  out  God's  work. 
The  separated  kingdoms  had,  in  turn,  been 
laid  waste.  Israel  was  entirely  broken  up. 
Judah  had  suffered  the  captivity  of  her  king 
(Jeconiah),  and  with  him  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  commonalty.  The  branch  torn 
from  the  living  stem  had  truly  been  cast  into 
the  fire,  which  had  devoured  both  ends  of  it; 
what  remained  was  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning.  Those  who  had  escaped  the  general 
calamity  were  reserved  for  a  like  fate.  They 
had  gone  forth  from  the  fire,  so  they  deemed, 
but  the  fire  should  yet  devour  them,  so  God  had 
decreed.  Compare  the  Parable  of  the  Vine 
in  John  xv.,  where  the  worthlessness  of  the 
vine-^branch  severed  from  the  true  stock,  and 
the  consequent  casting  of  it  in  the  fire,  illus- 
trates this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel. 


Y.   I- 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  Under  the  simUiiude  of  a  wretched  infant  is 
shewedthenatural  state  of  yentsalem,  o  God's 
extnurrdinary  love  towards  her,  15  Her 
monstrous  whoredom.  35  Her  grievous  judg- 
ment. 44  Her  sin,  matching  her  mother,  and 
exceeding  her  sisters,  Sodom  and  Samaria, 
talleth  fir  Judgments.  60  Mercy  is  promised 
her  in  the  end. 

A  GAIN  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jt\.  came  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  cause  Jerusalem  to 

know  her  abominations, 

tHeb.  3  And  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 

mtting     God  unto  Jerusalem :  Thy  *  birth  and 

liitatim.    thy  nativity  ts  or  the  land  or  Canaan ; 


thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy 
mother  an  Hittite. 

4  And  as  fir  thy  nativity,  in  the 
day  thou  wast  born  thy  navel  was  not 
cut,    neither  wast    thou   washed   in 
water  '  to  supple  thee;  thou  wast  not  ■  Or,  wfc« 
salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled  at  all.  upon  Uiee. 

5  None  eye  pitied  thee,  to  do  any 
of  these  unto  thee,  to  have  compassion 
upon  thee ;  but  thou  wast  cast  out  in 
the  open  field,  to ,  the  lothing  of  thy 
person,  in  the  day  that  thou  wast 
born. 

6  IT  And  when  I  passed  by  thee, '  O"".  <'■;* 

1  ,  n       11         1   •       1  •  "'^'^  under 

and  saw  thee  "polluted  in  thine  awa/oot. 


Chap.  XVI.  1—43.  Idolatry  is  fre- 
quently represented  by  the  prophets  under  the 
figure  of  a  wife's  unfaithfulness  to  her  husband. 
This  image  is  here  so  portrayed,  as  to  exhibit 
the  aggravation  of  Israel's  guilt  by  reason  of 
her  origin  and  early  history.  The  original 
abode  of  the  progenitors  of  the  race,  the  land 
of  Canaan,  defiled  with  idolatry  and  moral 
corruption,  is  introduced  to  heighten  the  pic- 
ture. The  prophet's  first  aim  is  to  shew  how 
utterly  destitute  the  people  was  from  the  first 
of  any  claim  to  the  kindness  lavished  upon  it 
Israel  was  Uke  a  child  bom  in  a  polluted  land, 
abandoned  from  its  birth,  left  by  its  parents 
in  thie  most  utter  neglect  to  the  chance  regard 
of  any  passer-by.  (Such  was  the  state  of  the 
people  in  Egypt.)  (v.  3 — 5.)  On  such  a  child 
\the  Lord  looked  with  pity,  tended,  adopted 
it,  decked  it  with  all  that  could  grace  and 
adorn  it.  Under  such  care  it  grew  up  to  be 
comely  and  beautiful,  and  the  Lord  joined 
it  to  Himself  in  that  close  union,  which  is 
figured  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  The  Lord 
adopted  her  not  only  as  His  child  but  as  His 
spouse.  (The  covenants  made  under  Moses 
and  Joshua  represent  this  alliance.)  (y.  6^-8.) 
The  prophet  does  not  dwell  upon  the  sins  and 
puni^iments  of  Israel  which  followed  so  close 
upon  the  first  covenants,  but  passes  on  to  the 
season  of  greatest  prosperity,  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  when  Israel  shone  with 
all  the  glory  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a  kingdom  mighty  and  prosperous  Ov.  9 
— 14).  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
people  now  divided  is,  in  the  prophet's  eye,  a 
succession  of  defection  and  degradation  marked 
by  the  erection  of  high  places  (v.  16),  by  the 
worship  of  household  idols  (■».  17),  by  the 
abominable  rites  of  Molech  Ov.  ao).  And  all 
this  was  followed  by  unholy  alliances^  with 
foreign  nations:  Egypt  (-u.  a6),  Assyria  Qv. 
a8),  Chaldsea  (i».  19),  which  nations  the 
people  courted  with  presents  and  called  in  to 
their  ruin  (i>.  33).    Such  sins  were  soon  to 


meet  their  due  punishment.  As  an  unfaith- 
ful wife  was  brought  before  the  people,  con- 
victed, cast  out  of  her  home,  and  stoned,  so 
should  the  Lord  make  His  people  a  gazing- 
stock  to  all  the  nations  round  about,  deprive 
them  of  all  their  possessions,  and  of  their  city, 
and  cast  them  forth  as  exiles  to  be  spoiled  and 
destroyed  in  a  foreign  land  (v.  35 — 43). 

3.  Thy  birth']  The  Hebrew  word  ocairs 
only  here  and  xxi.  30,  nativity,  and  in  xxix 
14,  habitation,  marg.  birth:  it  is  probably 
connected  with  a  word  signifying  to  cut  or 
dig  out,  and  represents  origin  under  the  figuie 
of  the  cutting  stone  from  a  quarry.  Comp. 
Isai.  li.  1. 

thy  father  was  an  Amorite']  the  Amorite, 
a  term  denoting  the  whole  people.  The  Amor- 
ites,  being  a  principal  branch  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  are  often  taken  to  represent  the  whole 
stock  (Gen>  xv.  16;  a  K.  xxi.  11). 

an  Hittite']  There  may  be  a  covert  allusion 
to  the  daughters  of  JJeth  which  were  a  grief 
of  mind  to  Rebekah,  Gen.  xxvi.  i$.  But  the 
main  idea  is  that  the  Israelites  by  their  doings  / 
proved  themselves  to  be  very  children  of  the 
idolatrous  nations  who  once  occupied  the 
land  of  Canaan.  In  the  enumeration  of  these 
nations  in  Deut.  xx.  17,  the  Hittite  and  the 
Amorite  staud.at  the  head  of  the  list.  That 
deeds  indicate  paternity,  comp.  Matt.  iii.  9; 
John  viii.  44.    Also  comp.  Isai.  i.  10. 

6.  Then  I  passed  by  tbee... and  I  said. 
Lit.  "And  I  passed  by  thee.. .and  said."  The 
deviation  from  the  literal  rendering  in  this  case 
rather  diminishes  than  adds  to  the  force  of 
the  picture.  The  first  and  might  be  better 
rendered,  as  it  often  is,  then. 

polluted]  ^allowing.  The  same  word 
occurs  'm-u.  %%,  where  it  is  also  rendered  pol"- 
luted.  The  root  verb  signifies  to  tread  under 
foot.  Hence  the  m^rg.  rendering.  But  the 
form  used  here  implies  rather  a  reflexive  action, 
('treading  upon  one's  self."        ,      .,.,... 
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[v.  7— II, 


fHeb. 


blood,  I  said  unto  thee  when  thou 
wast  in  thy  blood.  Live;  yea,  I  said 
unto  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood, 
Live. 
tiuuutkee  7  ■'•  ^^'^^  *  caused  thee  to  multiply 
M  miiiittit.  as  the  bud  of  the  field,  and  thou  hast 
increased  and  waxen  great,  and  thou 
tHeb.  or-  art  come  to  'excellent  ornaments :  thy 
tmt^  °  breasts  are  fashioned,  and  thine  hair  is 
mints,  grown,  whereas  thou  wast  naked  and 
bare. 

8  Now  when  I  passed  by  thee,  and 
looked  upon  thee,  behold,  thy  time 
was  the  time  of  love ;  and  I  spread  my 


skirt  over  thee,  and  covered  thy  na- 
kedness :  yea,  I  aware  unto  thee,  and 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  and  thou  becam- 
est  mine. 

9  Then  washed  I  thee  with  water ; 
yea,   I   throughly  washed   away  thy 

*  blood  from  thee,  and  I  anointed  thee  *  P"*- 

.,..,.  '  bloods. 

With  oil. 

10  I  clothed  thee  also  with  broid- 
ered  work,  and  shod  thee  with  badgers' 
skin,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine 
linen,  and  I  covered  thee  with  silk. 

11  I  decked  thee  also  with  orna- 


yea,  I  said. ..Live]  In  the  original  the 
"words  are  simply  repeated. 

in  thy  blood]  may  be  connected  either  with 
I  said  or  with  Live.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
state  of  blood  and  defilement  is  made  the 
very  cause  of  life,  because  it  called  forth  the 
pity  of  Him  who  gave  life.  Hitzig  supposes 
•the  one  connection  in  the  first  clause,  the  other 
in  the  second.  "  And  I  said  in  thy  blood, 
Live;  yea,  I  said,  In  thy  blood  live."  As  in 
the  Mosaic  Law  Hood  was  especially  defiling, 
so  was  it  also  the  special  instrument  of  puri- 
fication. The  Chaldee  paraphrast  (quoted  by 
Rosenmtlller)  introduces  this  notion,  "and 
the  memory  of  my  covenant  with  your 
fathers  came  upon  me,  and  I  revealed  myself 
that  I  might  redeem  you,  because  I  saw  that 
you  were  afilicted  in  your  bondage,  and  I 
said  unto  you,  In  the  blood  of  circumcision 
I  win  pity  you,  and  I  said  unto  you,  In  the 
blood  of  the  passover  I  will  redeem  you." 

7.  /  caused  tbee  to  multiply  as  the  bud  of 
the  feld,  and  thou  didst  Increase  and  wax 
great,  and  thou  didst  come  to  excellent  beau- 
ty; thy  breasts  yreie  fashioned  and  thine  hair 
was  grown,  yet  wast  thou  naked  and  bare. 

The  change  of  tense  in  the  English  A.V.  is 
not  according  to  the  Hebrew,  which  expresses 
as  before  and  after  fast  time.  The  prophet 
has  now  arrived  at  the  time  at  which  the  child 
grew  up  to  maturity.  God  preserved  the 
life  of  the  infant  which  must  without  His 
help  have  died  {v.  6) ;  and  now  the  child 
grew  up  to  womanhood,  but  was  still  deso- 
late and  unprotected.  This  represents  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  during  which  the  people 
increased,  but  were  not  bound,  as  a  nation, 
to  God  by  a  covenant. 

taused  thee  to  multiply]  For  a  moment  the 
prophet  passes  from  the  figure  to  the  reality. 
Comp.  Exod.  i.  7. 

excellent  ornaments]  This  cannot  refer  to 
the  fair  dress  and  jewels  with  which  God 
invested  the  damsel  when  He  chos?  her  for 


His  bride.  That  is  described  in  vv.  10,  11. 
The  Hebrew  vrords= ornament  of  ornaments 
(marg.)  have  been  variously  rendered.  See 
Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

•whereas  thou  luast  naked]  Our  translators, 
misled,  as  it  seems,  by  the  word  ornaments, 
have  so  rendered  the  words  as  to  represent  the 
nakedness  as  passed  away — but  the  original 
does  not  bear  this  out. 

8.  Nomi  ivhen  I  passed  by  thee]  The 
same  unnecessary  change  of  construction  is 
made  by  our  translators  here  as  in  v.  6. 
Perhaps  Quisled  by  the  words  ornament  of 
ornaments)  they  did  not  see  that  two  visits  are 
indicated,  (i)  in  Egypt,  v.  6 ;  (a)  at  Mount 
Sinai,  v.  8,  Tben  I  passed  by  thee.. .and 
behold. 

spread  my  skirt  over  thee]  Comp.  Ruth 
iii.  9. 

thou  becamest  mine]  Ruth  iv.  13,  she  ivas 
his  ijuife,  lit.  "she  became  his."  Hos.  iii.  3, 
thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  >nan= thou  shalt 
not  become  a  man's  wife.  The  espousal  of 
the  damsel  represents  God's  entering  into 
covenant  with  the  people  in  the  wilderness, 
Exod.  xxxiv.  27. 

9  describes  the  usual  punfications  for 
marriage.     Comp.  Ruth  iii.  3;  Esth.  ii.  ij. 

10.  broidered luork  (Ps.  xlv.  n)... badgers' 
skin]  Probably  the  skin  of  the  dolphin  or 
dugong.    See  note  on  Exod.  xxv.  5. 

fine  linen]  See  notes  on  Gen.  xli.  4a  and 
Exod.  xxv.  4. 

silk]  Hebr.  meshi,  occurs  only  here  and  in 
V.  13.  The  LXX.  translate  it  as  a  garment 
of  hair,  probably  only  because  the  threads 
were  so  fine  as  to  resemble  hair  in  this  respect. 
The  word  in  the  Vulg.  expresses  fineness  of 
texture.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thjt  the 
word  is  properly  represented  by  our  word 
silk,  whether  for  a  robe,  a  turban,  or  (as  gauze) 
for  a  transparent  veil;  but  the  derivation  of 
the  word  mesM  is  niuch  disputed. 
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ments,  and  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy 
hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck. 

12  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  fore- 
head, and  earrings  in  thine  ears,  and 
a  beautiful  crown  upon  thine  head. 

13  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with 
gold  and  silver;  and  thy  raiment 
was  o^fine  linen,  and  silk,  and  broid- 
ered  work ;  thou  didst  eat  fine  flour, 
and  honey,  and  oil:  and  thou  wast 
exceeding  beautiful,  and  thou  didst 
■prosper  into  a  kingdom. 

14  And  thy  renown  went  forth 
among  the  heathen  for  thy  beauty: 
■for  it  was  perfect  through  my  comeli- 
ness, which  I  had  put  upon  thee,  saith 
-the  Lord  God. 

15  IT  But  thou  didst  trust  in  thine 


own  beauty,  and  playedst  the  harlot 
because  of  thy  renown,  and  pouredst 
out  thy  fornications  on  every  one  that 
passed  by ;  his  it  was. 

16  And  of  thy  garments  thou  didst 
take,  and  deckedst  thy  high  places 
with  divers  colours,  and  playedst  the 
harlot  thereupon:  the  like  things  shall 
not  come,  neither  shall  it  be  so, 

I'j  Thou  hast  also  taken  thy  fair 
jewels  of  my  gold  and  of  my  silver, 
which  I  had  given  thee,  and  madest 
to  thyself  images  ^of  men,  and  didst  ^^'^''^ 
commit  whoredom  with  them, 

18  And  tookest  thy  broidered  gar- 
ments, and  coveredst  them  :  and  thou 
hast  set  mine  oil  and  mine  incense 
before  them. 


11.  bracelets}  Gen.  xxiv.  la;  Num.  xxxi. 
50. 

a  chainj    This  was  a  sign  of  dignity,  Gen. 

Xli.  42. 

12.  a  jewel  on  thy  foreheail  Lit.  "a 
nose-ring  on  thy  nostril."  The  alteration  was 
made  to  accommodate  the  passage  to  modern 
customs.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
Jerome  tells  us  that  in  his  day  women  wore 
on  the  forehead  jewels  hanging  down  to  the 
nose.  See  note  on  Gen.  xxiv.  as,  where  the 
.word  here  renderedymye/  is  translated  earring, 
I  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  as  the  change  is 

made  here,  where,  as  earrings  follow,  another 
word  had  to  be  substituted. 

13.  _fine  flour,  and  honey,  and  oiT\  These 
were  the  choicest  kinds  of  food.— flne  flour 
and  oil  constituted  the  meat-offering,  Lev.  ii. 
I ;  honey  is  constantly  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  a  delicacy  (Exod.  iii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16), 
and  as  an  offering.  See  note  on  Lev.  ii.  11. 
Cakes  made  of  a  mixture  of  honey  and  flour 
were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  (Athenaeus, 
XIV.  p.  647). 

into  a  kingdom]  It  is  plain  that  this  part  of 
the  description  rrfers  to  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(still  undivided)  attained  its  highest  pitch  of 
grandeur. 

14.  perfect}     Comp.  xxvii.  3,  4. 

my  comeliness}  The  comeliness  was  not 
natural,  but  the  gift  of  God. 

15.  The  prophet  now  describes  the  idola- 
tries of  the  time  of  the  Kings.    The  earlier 

-offences  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  are  not 

■  noticed,  that  being  an  unsettled  time.    The 
conduct  of  the  people  after  they  had.  prospered 

■  into  aJkittgdomis  to  be  describe!. 

because  of  thy  renown}    Thou  didst  make 


use  of  thy  renown  to  court  idolatrous  na- 
tions. The  marriages  of  Solomon  with  hea- 
then wives,  and  his  consequent  idolatries,  are 
a  clear  instance  of  such  misuse  of  glory. 

his  it  was}  The  Hebrew  more  exactly 
means,  "  his  it  would  be,"  as  we  use  would  be 
to  express  an  habitual  condition.  Thy  beauty 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  every  passer-by. 

16.  In  a  K.  xxiii.  1,  we  read  of  women 
weaving  hangings  for  the  grove,  and  curtains 
were  constantly  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  heathen  temples.  Such  curtains  were  woven 
with  figures  representing  actions  of  the  gods 
or  heroes  (Smith's  'Diet,  of  Antiq,'  Art. 
Veil).  The  famous  veil  of  Athene  is  a 
notable  instance  (Aristoph.  '  Eq.'  523).  Such 
decoration  of  idol-temples  in  the  Holy  Land 
shewed  how  the  ungrateful  people  were  devot- 
ing the  wealth  and  energies  which  Jehovah 
had  gi-ven  them  to  the  service  of  those  false 
gods,  in  whose  worship  He  was  especially 
dishonoured. 

the  like  things  shall  not  come,  neither  shall  it 
he  so}  The  abominations  reached  the  very 
utmost — nothing  will  ever  hereafter  be  so 
bad  as  these  have  been. 

17.  Some  suppose  that  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  bearing  about  tabernacles  or 
shrines.    Comp.  Amos  v.  a6;  Acts  vii.  43. 

18.  mine  oil  and  mine  incense}  Comp. 
xxiii.  41.  The  oil  was  the  product  of  the 
land,  the  incense  received  in  exchange  for  such 
produce,  and  so  both  were  the  gifts  of  Jehovah 
and  belonged  to  Him.  Besides,  the  oil  and  the 
incense  prepared  for  the  service  of  God  were 
used  in  idol-worship.  Oil  was  a  special  in- 
gretUent  in  the  ofiferings  prescribed  in  theservice 
of  the  temple;  ferai^ointing,  for  lights  (Exod. 
XXV.  6),  and  for  the  meat-offering  (Exod.  xxix. 

•  40).  Special  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
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19  My  meat  also  which  I  gave 
thee,  fine  flour,  and  oil,  and  honey, 
viherewith  I  fed  thee,  thou  hast  even 

\a^m  0/  ^^^  '^  before  them  for  *  a  sweet  savour : 
rest.         and  thus  it  was,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

20  Moreover  thou  hast  taken  thy 
sons  and  thy  daughters,  whom  thou 
hast  borne  unto  me,  and  these  hast 

Swj-f"  *^°"'  sacrificed  unto  them  'to  be  de- 
voured. Is  this  of  thy  whoredoms  a 
small  matter, 

21  That  thou  hast  slain  my  chil- 
dren, and  delivered  them  to  cause 
them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for  them  ? 

22  And  in  all  thine  abominations 
and  thy  whoredoms  thou  hast  not 
remembered  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
when  thou  wast  naked  and  bare,  and 
wast  polluted  in  thy  blood. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  after  all 


thy  wickedness,  (woe,  woe  unto  thee ! 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;) 

24  That  thou  hast  also  built  unto 
thee  an  "eminent  place,  and  hast  made  \^Jt'f,^i 
thee  an  high  place  in  every  street.        ■«"««. 

25  Thou  hast  built  thy  high  place 
at  every  head  of  the  way,  and  hast 
made  thy  beauty  to  be  abhorred,  and 
hast  opened  thy  feet  to  every  one  that 
passed  by,  and  multiplied  thy  whore- 
doms. 

26  Thou  hast  ^so  committed  for- 
nication with  the  Egyptians  thy  neigh- 

.  hours,  great  of  flesh ;  and  hast  increased 
thy  whoredoms,  to  provoke  me  to 
anger. 

27  Behold,  therefore  I  have  stretch- 
ed out  my  hand  over  thee,  and  have 
diminished  thine  ordinary  food,  and 
delivered  thee  unto  the  will  of  them 


holy  incense,  Exod.  XXX.  34.  In  nature-worship 
-the  worshippers  were  specially  lavish  in  ve-, 
getable  products  like  incense.  The  Babylo- 
nians at  the  annual  festival  of  Bel  consumed 
iooo  talents  of  incense  (Herod.  1. 183). 

18, 19.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  some  rite 
like  the ,  Leftuternia,  common  in  later  times 
among  the  Romans,  in  which  public  tables 
were  set  forth  for  feasts  in  honour  of  idols: 
Hor.  I.  37.  3 ;  Virg.  '^neid,'  vil.  109;  Ovid, 
*Fast.'  m.  761.  For  co-vering  of  idols  comp. 
Isai.  XXX.  22. 

■  20,  21.  6ome  unto  me^  There  is  a  strong 
emphasis  on  me.  The  children  of  Jehovah 
have  been  devoted  to  Molecb,  The  rites  of 
Molech  or  Moloch  were  twofold.  (1)  The 
actual  sacrifice  of  men  and  children  as  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  to  false  gods.  (2)  The 
passing  of  them  through  the  fire  by  way  of 
purification  (see  Num.  xxxi.  23),  and  dedi- 
cation. Probably  the  first  is  alluded  to  in 
verse  20;  the  two  rites  together  in  v:  21. 
It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  frequency 
of  the  latter  rite  that  it  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  simply  by  the  word  cause  to  pass 
through,  it  not  being  thought  necessary  to 
add  the  fire,  which  our  translators  have  done 
to  make  it  clear  to  English  readers.  See  above, 
Note  A,  ch.  viii. 

23 — 25.  These  verses  are  the  summing 
up  of  what  has  been  previously  stated :  the 
erection  of  high  places  and  the  idol- worship 
thereon,  including  the  rites  of  Mobch,  were 
the  home-growth  so  to  speak  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  After  all  this,  besides  these  things, 
-was  the  introduction  of  other  idolatrous  rites 
from  the  nations  with  whom  Israel  had  inter- 


course— from  Egypt,  from  Assyria,  and  from 
Chaldasa.  The  connection  of  these  with  v. 
26  would  be  more  correctly  represented  thus : 
And  it  came  ta  pass — after  all  thy  wickedness 
(woe,  <woe  unto  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God') — 
after  that  thou  didst  build  unto  thee 
an  eminent  place,  and  didst  make  thee  an 
high  place  in  every  street — after  that  thou 
didst  build  thy  high  place  at  the  head  of 
every  luay  and  didst  ma,lie... it  came  to  pass, 
that  thou  didst  also  commit  fohucatian, 
&c. 

24.  an  eminent  place"]  Lit.  "an  arched 
building."  Such  places  were  used  as  brothels, 
and  so  the  word  is  used  for  a  place  of  idol- 
worship,  pursuing  the  same  metaphor  as  is 
employed  throughout  the  chapter. 

26.  the  Egyptians. ..great  of fleshi  Egyp- 
tian idolatry,  a  worship  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  was  eminently  sensual.  The  idolatry 
here  spoken  of  is  not  so  much  that  which 
Israel  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  though 
the  calf-worship  seems  to  shew  that  the  re- 
mains of  what  they  had  learnt  in  Egypt  clung 
to  them  throughout  their  national  life,  but  is 
rather  the  idolatry  which  subsequent  inter- 
course introduced,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
and  Rehoboam.   See  note  on  Exodus  xxxii.  4. 

27.  have  diminished  thine  ordinary  food\ 
Just  as  a  husband  deals  with  an  unfaithful 
vrife,  lessening  in  the  first  instances  the  sup- 
ply of  such  things  as  minister  to  her  luxury — 
so  did  the  Loid  in  consequence  of  her  un- 
faithfulness cut  Israel  short,  not  giving  to  her 
the_  full  power  and  strength  which  1^  been 
designed  for  her,  had  she  remained  stedfast 
in  her  allegiance. 


V.  28—34.] 
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',0^  that  hate  thee,  the  'daughters  of  the 
Philistines,  which-  are  ashamed  of  thy 
lewd  way. 

28  Thou  hast  played  the  whore 
also  with  the  Assyrians,  because  thou 
wast  unsatiable ;  yea,  thou  hast  played 
the  harlot  with  them,  and  yet  couldest 
not  be  satisfied. 

29  Thou  hast  moreover  multiplied 
thy  fornication  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
unto  Chaldea ;  and  yet  thou  wast  not 
satisfied  herewith. 

30  How  weak  is  thine  heart,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  seeing  thou  doest  all 
these  things,  the  work  of  an  imperious 

,  whorish  woman ; 

daugSiers      3 1  'In  that  thou buildest  thine  emi- 

is^iW,     j^gjjj.  pj^j,g  jj^  jjjg  jjg^j  pf  every  way, 


and  makest  thine  high  place  in  every 
street ;  and  hast  not  been  as  an  harlot, 
in  that  thou  scornest  hire ; 

32  But  as  a  wife  that  committeth 
adultery,  which  taketh  strangers  in- 
stead of  her  husband  ! 

33  They  give  gifts  to  all  whores : 
but  thou  givest  thy  gifts  to  all  thy 
lovers,  and  *hirest  them,  that  they'Heb 

'  ,  '  ■  \     r'  truest. 

may  come  unto  thee  on  every  side  for 
thy  whoredom. 

34  And  the  contrary  is  in  thee 
from  other  women  in  thy  whoredoms, 
whereas  none  foUoweth  thee  to  com- 
mit whoredoms :  and  in  that  thou 
givest  a  reward,  and  no  reward  is 
given  unto  thee,  therefore  thou  art 
contrary. 


daughters  of  the  PhilistinesJ  The  small  cities 
are  called  daughters.  Seev.  gj,  and  xxxii.  16, 
also  note  on  ^;.  31.  The  Philistines  have  left 
a  permanent  record  of  their  supremacy  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Land — Palestine.  It  was 
a  peculiar  shame  to  be  subjected  to  so  small 
a  power  as  that  of  Philistia;  but  the  very 
Philistines  were  ashamed  of  Judah's  unfaith- 
fulness, and  were  themselves  truer  to  their 
false  gods  than  Judah  was  to  Jehovah. 

The  Philistines,  occupying  the  southern 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  were  from  the 
first,  and  continued  through  the  whole  of 
Israel's  history,  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the 
people ;  in  the  times  of  the  judges;  of  Samuel, 
of  Saul,  of  David,  and  in  much  later  times 
(see  Isai.  xiv.  29),  they  were  the  instruments 
employed  by  the  Lord  to  punish  his  diso- 
bedient people.    See  j  Chro.  xxviii.  18. 

28.  The  Israelites  had  taken  part  in  the 
idolatries  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Find- 
ing little  help  from  this,  they  courted  the 
alliance,  and  in  doing  so  gave  themselves  to 
the  false  worship,  of  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus, and  then  again,  stretching  further  and 
further  still,  sought  the  friendship  of  the  mighty 
Assyrian,  and  of  his  gods  (a  K.  xvi.  10). 
Idolatry,  the  spiritual  adultery,  invariably  ac- 
companied these  unholy  alliances,  and  brought 
with  it  disaster  and  ruin. 

29.  the  land  of  Canaan]  The  word  C«»d«« 
was  originally  applied  to  the  low  lands-  on 
the  coast  of  the  western  sea;  occupied  by 
Phoenician  colonies.  It  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  land  occupied  by  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  mention  of  the  Philis- 
tines in  1).  %^  carries  us  back  to  the  more  re- 
stricted meaning  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  The 
children  of  Israel  were  brought  into  contact 
at  first  with  heathens  residing  vnithip  their  own 


borders.  Then  they  extended  their  intercourse 
to  foreign  nations,  trading  and  forming  alliances 
with  Ghaldaea,  and  in  so  doing  were  attracted 
by  the  idolatries  of  those  with,  whom  they 
carried  on  commerce.  The  prophet  wishes  to 
depict  idolatry  in  its  worst  aspect;  and  so, 
passing  by  all  secondary  motives,  political  or 
commercial,  goes  straight  to  the  root  of  the. 
evil, — unfaithfulness  to  the  true  Lord. 

30.  lueak]  Withered,  wasted  away;  by  an 
unusual  construction,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
heart  is  feminine.  Kimchi  says  that  the  heart  is 
regarded  as  diminished  in  size,  and  is  conse- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  fem.  in  consequence 
of  its  inferior  nature. 

31.  In  that  thou  iuildest'}  This  is  the 
translation  generally  adopted,.  If  for  gram- 
matical reasons  (as  some  think)  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  marginal  rendering,  in  thy 
daughters  must  mean  in  thy  smaller  cities 
or  ■villages.  Comp.  Num.  xxi.  25,  where 
iiillages  is  literally  daughters.  The  tense  in 
this  verse  should  rather  be  the  historic  past, 
didst  liuild — didst  make — wast  aot^ 
scoruedst. 

hast  not  been  as  an  harlot,  in  that  thou  scornest 
hire]  The  false  wife  is  worse  than  the  harlot 
in  that  she  does  gratuitously  what  the  harlot 
does  for  hire. 

33.  The  picture  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast between  one  who  aS  a  prostitute  receives 
hire  for  her  shame,  and  one  who  as  a  wife  is  so 
utterly  abandoned  as  to  bestow  her  husband's 
goods  to  purchase  her  own  dishonour.  The 
conduct  of  Aha?  in  .purchasing  aid  from  the 
king  of  Assyria  with  the  silver  and  goM  that 
was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (i  K. 
xvi.  8)  is  an  exa<:t  illustration,  and  may  per- 
haps be  referred  to  in.  this  yery  passage. 
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35  fl  Wherefore,  O  harlot,  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord  : 

36  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  thy  filthiness  was  poured  out, 
and  thy  nakedness  discovered  through 

_  thy  whoredoms  with  thy  lovers,  and 
with  all  the  idols  of  thy  abominations, 
and  by  the  blood  of  thy  children, 
which  thpu  didst  give  unto  them ; 

37  Behold,  therefore  I  will  gather 
all  thy  lovers,  with  whom  thou  hast 
taken  pleasure,  and  all  them  that  thou 
hast  loved,  with  all  them  that  thou 
hast  hated ;  I  will  even  gather  them 
round  about  against  thee,  and  will 
discover  thy  nakedness  unto  them, 
that  they  may  see  all  thy  nakedness. 

fHeb.  ^8  And  I  will  judge  thee,  *as  wo- 

ImmuJ''  nien  that  break  wedlock  and  shed 
blood  are  judged ;  and  I  will  give  thee 
blood  in  fury  and  jealousy. 

39  And  I  will  also  give  thee  into 
their  hand,  and  they  shall  throw  down 
thine  eminent  place,  and  shall  break 
down  thy  high  places :  they  shall  strip 


thee  also  of  thy  clothes,  and  shall  take 
*thy  fair  jewels,  and  leave  thee  naked 
and  bare. 

40  They  shall  also  bring  up  a  com- 
pany against  thee,  and  they  shall  stone 
thee  with  stones,  and  thrust  thee 
through  with  their  swords. 

41  And  they  shall  "burn  thine 
houses  with  fire,  and  execute  judg- 
ments upon  thee  in  the  sight  of  many 
women:  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
cease  from  playing  the  harlot,  and 
thou  also  shalt  give  no  hire  any  more. 

42  So  will  I  make  my  fury  toward 
thee  to  rest,  and  my  jealousy  shall  de- 
part from  thee,  and  I  will  be  quiet, 
and  will  be  no  more  angry. 

43  Because  thou  hast  not  remem- 
bered the  days  of  thy  youth,  but  hast 
fretted  me  in  all  these  things;  behold, 
therefore  I  also  will  recompense  thy 
way  upon  thine  head,  saith  the  Lord 
God  :  and  thou  shalt  not  commit 
this  lewdness  above  all  thine  abomina- 
tions. 


t  Heb.  in- 
siruTHenis 
of  thine 
ornament. 


«  2  Kin,  25. 
Jer.  SI.  13. 


35 — 43.  The  punishment  of  Judah  is 
represented  by  the  same  figure  as  her  sin. 
She  has  been  portrayed  as  an  adulteress,  and 
a  murderess.  She  is  now  represented  as 
undergoing  the  punishment  adjudged  to  an 
adulteress  and  murderess.  The  scene  is  a 
court  of  justice,  before  which  the  Lord  Him- 
self appears  to  arraign  the  guilty  woman. 
There  are  present  those  who  are  now  her  lovers, 
and  those  whom  she  has  loved  and  deserted 
(the  idolatrous  nations  with  whom  Judah  has 
had  guilty  intercourse),  to  witness,  to  share, 
or  to  exult  in  her  disgrace.  In  proportion  to 
her  former  honour,  shall  be  her  present  shame. 
'As  a  woman  suspected  of  infidelity  to  her 
husband  had  her  head  uncovered,  by  way  of 
disgrace,  so  this  convicted  adulteress  shall  be 
stripped  bare,  exposed  to  utter  shame,  shall 
be  stoned  and  slain,  and  her  house  shall  be 
made  desolate.  Only  in  her  utter  destruc- 
tion shall  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  the  jealous 
God,  cease. 

36.  JUthinesj]  brass.  The  A.V.  follows 
as  usual  the  Raobinital  interpretation.  The 
Hebrew  (nehuiht)  is  literally  "brass,"  »  K. 
xviii.  4.  Brass  here  is  money,  poured  out,  that 
is,  lavished.  The  Hebrews  generally  speak  of 
money  as  gold  (Isai.  xlvi.  6),  but  brass  coins 
were  not  unknovyn  (Matt.  x.  9;  Markxii.  41). 
Ezekiel  may  here  have  put  bran  for  gold  m 
order  to  give  a  contemptuous  form  to  the  ex- 
pression jflsai,  i.  M—aj,  xlviii.  10). 


the  blood  oftiy  children']  Comp.  •:;.  jo;  Jer. 
ii.  34. 

38.  I  tvill give  thee  blood  in  fiiry]  Rather, 
I  will  make  thee  a  bloody  sacrifice  to  fiiry  and 
jealousy.  Comp.  Prov.  vi.  34.  By  the  Law 
of  Moses,  death  was  the  penalty  for  murder, 
Exod.  xxi.  12 ;  and  for  adultery,  Lev.  xx.  10; 
by  stoning,  ii.  40,  see  John  viii.  5.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  corresponded 
with  the  punishment  of  the  adulteress;  the 
company  gathered  round  her  to  the  surround- 
ing armies,  the  fiiry  of  the  jealous  husband 
to  the  fury  of  the  attacking  army,  the  strip- 
ping off  of  her  ornaments  to  the  rapine  of 
the  siege,  the  stoning. to  the  battering-rams, 
the  bloody  death  to  the  slaughter  in  the 
battle. 

42.  See  on  v.  13.  Here,  as  there,  the  pro- 
phet is  not  bringing  comfort,  but  announcing 
utter  ruin.  So,  and  only  so,  when  thou  shalt 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  thy  habita- 
tions made  desolate,  will  I  make  my  fury  to 
rest.  My  fiiry  shall  not  rest,  till  thou  art 
utterly  ruined.     Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  61. 

44.  The  prophet  recurs  to  the  comparison 
of  Judah  with  Sodom,  and  with  Samaria. 
The  Jews  prided  themselves  on  being  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Jehovah.  In  the 
downfall  of  their  neighbours,  they  found  only 
additional  grounds  for  confidence  in  their  ov;n 
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44  fl  Behold,  every  one  that  useth 
proverbs  shall  use  this  proverb  against 
thee,  saying.  As  is  the  mother,  so  is 
her  daughter. 

45  Thou  art  thy  mother's  daugh- 
ter, that  lotheth  her  husband  and  her 
children;  and  thou  art  the  sister  of 
thy  sisters,  which  lothed  their  hus- 
bands and  their  children:  your  mother 
was  an  Hittite,  and  your  father  an 
Amorite. 

46  And  thine  elder  sister  is  Samaria, 
she  and  her  daughters  that  dwell  at 

^S^thau  ^^y  '^^*  y^^tiA :  and  'thy  younger  sister, 
thm.        that   dwelleth  at  thy  right  hand,  is 
Sodom  and  her  daughters. 

47  Yet  hast  thou  not  walked  after 
their  ways,  nor  done  after  their  abo- 

LSJ'&Jw  minations :  but,  ■  as  if  that  were  a  very 
«  a  smau  little  thing,  thou  wast  corrupted  more 
'°^'       than  they  in  all  thy  ways. 

48  Js  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Sodom  thy  sister  hath  not  done,  she 
nor  her  daughters,  as  thou  hast  done, 
thou  and  thy  daughters. 

49  Behold,  this  was  the  iniquity 
of  thy  sister  Sodom,  pride,  fulness  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness  was 
in  her  and  in  her  daughters,  neither 
did  she  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
poor  and  needy. 

50  And  they  were  haughty,  and 
committed  abomination    before    me: 

»Gen.  19.  therefore  *I  took  them  away  as  I  saw 


5 1  Neither  hath  Samaria  commit- 
ted half  of  thy  sins;  but  thou  hast 
multiplied  thine  abominations  more 
than  they,  and  hast  justified  thy  sis- 
ters in  all  thine  abominations  which 
thou  hast  done. 

52  Thou  also,  which  hast  judged 
thy  sisters,  bear  thine  own  shame  for 
thy  sins  that  thou  hast  committed 
more  abominable  than  they :  they  are 
more  righteous  than  thou:  yea,  be 
thou  confounded  also,  and  bear  thy 
shame,  in  that  thou  hast  justified  thy 
sisters. 

53  When  I  shall  bring  again  their 
captivity,  the  captivity  of  Sodom  and 
her  daughters,  and  the  captivity  of 
Samaria  and  her  daughters,  then  will 
I  bring  again  the  captivity  of  thy  cap- 
tives in  the  midst  of  them  : 

54  That  thou  mayest  bear  thine 
own  shame,  and  mayest  be  cpnfound- 
ed  in  all  that  thou  hast  done,  in  that 
thou  art  a  comfort  unto  them. 

55  When  thy  sisters,  Sodom  and 
her  daughters,  shall  return  to  their 
former  estate,  and  Samaria  and  her 
daughters  shall  return  to  their  former 
estate,  then  thou  and  thy  daughters 
shall  return  to  your  former  estate. 

56  For  thy  sister  Sodom  was  not  f  HeK/or 
♦mentioned  by  thy  mouth  in  the  day  o/^^^' 
of  thy  *  pride,  ine- 

57  Before  thy  wickedness  was  iis^^ridei,  or, 
covered,  as  at  the  time  oithy  reproach  f  "  " 


excellent 
■  cies. 


security.  Sodom  was  the  type  of  a  land  ac- 
cursed, in  contrast  to  Canaan  a  land  blessed, 
of  the  Lord.  And,  as  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  continually 
at  war  with  Judah,  Judah  saw  in  their  ex- 
termination a  cause  for  rejoicing,  rather  than 
warning.  Ezekiel  now  in  severe  rebuke  places 
all  on  an  equality.  Alike  have  been  their 
sins,  except  that  Judah  has  had  the  preemi- 
nence in  guilt.  Alike  shall  be  their  punish- 
ment. 

46.  The  temple  looked  to  the  east.  So 
Samaria  lay  to  the  left,  and  Sodom  to  the 
light  hand. 

-  47.  halt  thou  not  <walied  after  their  'Uiayi\ 
Thou  hast  adopted  even  worse  courses.  Comp. 
y.  6,  7. 

50.  as  ■  I  Jaiv  good]  The  word  good  is 
not  in  the  original,  and  would  be  better  away. 


The  seeing  is  that  mentioned  in  Gen.  xviii. 
21.     God  satv  and  punished. 

51.  justified  thy  sisters]  Made  them  ap- 
pear just  in  comparison  with  thee, 

53.  This  is  not  a  promise  of  restoration, 
but  a  denunciation  of  hopeless  ruin.  When 
Sodom  shall  be  rebuilt  and  shall  flourish, 
when  Samaria  shall  be  again  a  mighty  people, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  Jerusalem  be 
restored. 

54.  thou  art  a  comfort  unto  them]  The 
degradation  of  Judah  would  be ,  a  kind  of 
consolation  to  others,  who  welcomed  the  ruin 
of  one,  who  formerly  prided  herself  on  her 
immunity.    Comp.  Isai.  xiv. 

56.  ivas  not  mentioned  by  thy  mouth]  Was 
held  in  utter  contempt  as  unworthy  of  men- 
tion or  regard. 
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!4rl«.  °f  ^^^  daughters  of '  Syria,  and  all  that 
are  round  about  her,  the  (kughters  of 

I  Or,  j)k.!7.  the  Philistines,  which  "despise  thee 
round  about. 

^otk'  S^  Thou  hast  ♦  borne  thy  lewdness 

iiiem.  and  thine  abominations,  saith  the 
Lord. 

59  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Godj 
I  will  even  deal  with  thee  as  thou  hast 
done,  which  hast  despised  the  oath  in 
-breaking  the  covenant. 

60  11  Nevertheless  I  will  remem- 
ber my  covenant  with  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  I  will  establish 
unto  thee  an  everlasting  covenant. 


61  Then  thou  shalt  remember  thy 
ways,  and  be  ashamed,  when  thou 
shalt  receive  thy  sisters,  thine  elder 
and  thy  younger:  and  I  will  give 
them,  unto  thee  for  '  daughters,  but  ^  Gai.  4. 
not  by  thy  covenant. 

62  And  I  will  establish  my  cove- 
nant with  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  : 

63  That  thou  mayest  remember, 
and  be  confounded,  and  never  open 
thy  mouth  any  more  because  of  thy 
shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward 
thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 


57.  at  the  time  of  thy  reproach  of  the 
daughters  of  Syria\  Rather,  the  reproach. 
In  his  march  towards  Jerusalem,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked  and  overthrew  Damascus 
and  other  Syrian  towns.  The  Syrians  had 
been  of  old  foes  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
(a  K.xv.  37),  and  so  also  had  the  Philistines ; 
and  at  the  first  overthrow  of  their  enemies  the 
Jews  proudly  exulted,  not  foreseeing  that  this 
was  but  a  precursor  of  that  ruin  which 
should  discover  their  own  nuickedness. 

60.  The  promise  of  restoration  must  al- 
most have  sounded  as  strangely  as  the  threat 


of  punishment,  including  as  it  did  those 
whom  Judah  specially  hated  and  despised. 
And  further,  the  covenant  of  restoration  is 
not  to  be  like  the  old  covenant  Not  by  thy 
cofvenant,  but  by  my  covenant.  The  people's 
covenant  was  the  pledge  of  obedience.  That 
had  been  found  ineffectual.  But  the  cove- 
nant of  God  was  by  promise.  Comp.  Gal. 
iii.  17.  So  that  here  Ezekiel  announces  new 
hopes  resting  on  a  new  covenant,  in  accordance 
withxi.  19,  and  xviii.  31.  This  neiu  covenant 
is  more  particularly  described  by  Jeremiah, 
xxxi.  31  foil. 


NOTE  on 
Ornament  of  ornaments.  Heb.  (D'J'IJ?  ^IJ!). 
The  word  'IJI  is  commonly  used  in  Scrip- 
ture either  for  the  whole  dress  whether  of 
men  or  women,  or  for  special  articles  worn 
for  ornament,  jewels  and  the  like,  Exod.  xxxiii. 
4;  a  S.  _i.  24;  Isai.  xlix.  18;  Jer.  ii.  32; 
Ezek.  vii.  ao,  xvi.  11,  xxiii.  40,  being  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  verb  iTlJJ  =  put  on. 
There  are,  however,  two  passages  where  some 
Mve  thought  it  to  bear  a  different  meaning, 
Ps.  xxxii.  9  (LXX.  a-iayovas,  cheeks'),  ciii.  5, 
in  both  which  our  trsfflslators  have  rendered 
it  mouth,  but  more  probably  it  there  also  means 
adornment.  See  Note  on  Ps.  xxxii.  9.  It  has 
teen  thought  to  mean  "time  of  age."  (See 
note  on  Ps.  ciii.  5.)  (i)  Hitzig  finds  in  the 
meaning  mouth  the  explanation  of  our  passage. 
He  takes  the  Hg  in  its  usual  sense  of  ornament, 
and  Q*nS  (which,  he  observes,  is  a  dual  form) 
for  the  ttuo  cheeks  or  face.  The  clause,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  would  mean  "  thou  didst  come 
to  that  beauty  of  face  which  discovers  itself 
when  a  maiden  grows  to  maturity."  FUrst 
('Heb.  Lex.'  sub  voce)  remarks  that  this 
gives  excellent  sense,  but  has  no  support  from 
the  usage  of  the  word.    Hitzig  refers  to  the 


Chap.  xvi.  7. 

Arabic  iX>-,  cheek,  (a)  Gesenius  compares 
the  Heb.  ^i?  =  progress '  of  time,  and  takes 
'18  to  be  equivalent  to  youth.  (3)  Aben- 
Ezra  concaves  that  as  the  mind  is  called 
glory — Awake  up,  my  glory,  Ps.  Ivii.  8 — so 
it  may  here  be  called  ornament,  as  equiva- 
lent to  mind,  and  the  phrase  mean  "thou 
didst  come  to  the  glory  of  intelligence.'''  The 
last  of  these  interpretations  is  farfetched. 
There  is  nothing  to  guide  the  reader  to 
understand  by  ornament  of  ornaments  the 
"mind,"  or  "intelligence."  The  second, 
which  is  adopted  by  Havemick,  has  not 
more,  in  the  way  of  examples  of  usage,  to 
support  it  than  the  first,  and  the  first  seems  to 
give  by  far  the  clearest  sense.  The  seer  is 
contemplating  only  outward  conditions,  and 
describing  the  change  of  bodily  form  and 
appearance.  The  dual  form  of  D'JIJ?  is  also 
in  favour  of  the  cheeks  being  here  spoken  of; 
and  we  must  remember  that  although  'Ig 
occurs  often  for  ornament,  ^''^^'S.  itself  occurs 
only  here.  In  Hebrew  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  a  play  upon  words,  and  this  perhaps 
may  account  for  the  phrase  Dinj!  nj)  lit. 
ornament  of  cheeks = beauty  of  face. " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  Under  the  parable  of  two  eagles  and  a  vine, 
1 1  is  shewed  God's  judgment  upon  Jerusalem 
for  revolting  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  ii  God 
promiseth  to  plant  the  cedar  of  the  gospel. 

^ND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 

unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  put  forth  a  riddle, 
and  speak  a  parable  unto  the  house  of 
Israel ; 

3  And  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  A  great  eagle  with  great  wings, 
I'ongwinged,  full  of  feathers,  which  had 

1^5;  ""'*  •livers  colours,  came  unto  Lebanon, 
iuz.         and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the 
cedar : 

4  He  cropped  ofF  the  top  of  his 
young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  a  land 
of  traffick ;  he  set  it  in  a  city  of  mer- 
chants. 


5  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the 

land,  and  'planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field ;  *'?«''■/"< 
he  placed  tt  by  great  waters,  and  set  of  seed. 
it  as  a  willow  tree. 

6  And  it  grew,  and  became  a 
spreading  vine  of  low  stature,  whose 
branches  turned  toward  him,  and  the 
roots  thereof  were  under  him :  so  it 
became  a  vine,  and  brought  forth 
branches,  and  shot  forth  sprigs. 

7  There  was  also  another  great 
eagle  with  great  wings  and  many  fea- 
thers :  and,  behold,  this  vine  did  bend 
her  roots  toward  him,  and  shot  forth 
her  branches  toward  him,  that  he 
might  water  it  by  the  furrows  of  her 
plantation. 

8  It  was  planted  in  a  good  'soil  by  *  Hei^ 
great  waters,  that  it  might  bring  forth 


Chap.  XVII.  Ezekiel,  after  describing 
by  a  figure  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  Jews  and  Zedekiah,  the  vassal  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  warns  them  of  the 
delusive  character  of  their  hopes  of  help  from 
Egypt,  protests  against  the  perfidy  which  must 
accompany  such  alliance,  and  points  out  that 
the  restoration  of  the  people  of  God  will  be 
etfected  under  a  very  different  prince  from 
Zedekiah.  There  will  indeed  in  futiu'e  times 
be  deliverance,  and  a  free  and  mighty  kingdom 
governed  by  a  son  of  David,  under  whose 
shadow  all  the  inhabitants  will  gather  them- 
selves as  subjects.  '  The  close  of  this  chapter 
is  a  most  striking  prediction  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah. 

3.  A  great  eagle...']  Lit.  "The  great 
eagle,"  to  denote  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
eagles,  probably  the  Golden  Eagle,  whose  plu- 
mage has  that  variety  of  colour  here  depicted. 
The  eagle  (the  king  of  birds)  is  a  natural  re- 
presentative of  monarchs  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  40, 
xlix.  22)  and  was,  as  the  sculptures  shew,  an 
Assyrian  emblem. 

luith  great  luings,  longw'inged']   Lit.  "great 
of  wing,  long  of  pinion,"  because  he  has  swept 
-Notoriously  over  widely   distant  lands, — of 
'  divers  colours,  because  his  subjects  are  of  vari- 
ous races  and  tongues.     (Kliefoth.) 

came  unto  Lebanon'}  Jerusalem  is  here  called 
Lebanon  because  Lebanon  is  the  proper  home 
of  the  cedar.  The  topshoot  here  is  Jeconiah, 
the  rightful  king  of  Jerusalem,  Iht  young  ttvigs 
his  children  and  the  princes  carried  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  Babylon. 
.  the  highest  branch]  The  original  word  is 
peculiar  to  Ezekiel,  occurring  here  and  11.  la, 
and  in  xxxi.  3,  16,  14;  in  which  three  places 
it  is  rendered  tofi. .  It  is  derived  from  a  word 


signifying  ' '  wool,"  and  means  the  feathery  top- 
shoot  of  a  cedar.  It  would  be  better  to  sub- 
stitute topshoot  here  and  in  ■:;.  4  head  for 
top. 

4.  a  land  of  traffick]  The  land  of  Babylon, 
which  was  now  the  centre  of  all  commerce. 

5.  jfffl  took  also  of  the  seed,  of  the  land] 
Zedekiah  the  king's  uncfe,  not  a  Babylonian 
satrap,  was  made  king.  This  shoot  is  not 
planted  like  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  a  mciuntain, 
but  in  low  ground,  by  great  <waters,  Hie  a  •wil- 
low tree,  to  be  fruitful  indeed  and  no  more. 
See  -v.  14. 

6.  spreading]  on  the  ground,  not  trained 
to  a  pole,  that  it  might  have  no  other  prop 
than  Ntebuchadnezzair. 

whose  branches...]  Rather,  In  order  to 
turn  her  brauebes  unto  Mm,  and  that 
her  roots  should  be  under  him. 

7.  another  great  eagle]  This  is  the  king 
of  Egypt,  mighty  indeed  but  not  like  the  first. 
The  Assyrian  is  the  great  eagle.  The  second 
has  no  pinions  or  divers  colours  like  the  first. 

by  the  furrows]  Rather,  from  the  fur- 
rows, to  be  connected  with  did  bend  and  shot 
forth. 

of  her  plantation]  where  she  was  planted. 
See  V.  10.  From  the  furrows,  where  it  was 
planted  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  another,  it 
shot  forth  its  roots  to  him  that  he  might 
water  it.  Zedekiah  was  eourting  the  favour 
of  Egypt  while  he  owed  his  very  position  to 
the  bounty  of  Assyria. 

8.  Here  the  -vine  is  contrasted  with  the 
cedar  as  less  majestic;  but  elsewhere  Judah  is 
compared  to  a  -vine,  as  fruitful  and  blessed: 
Isai.  V. ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  g  foil.,  where  observe  (y.  x6) 
the  brancb£$  of  the  iiine  are  as  goodly  cedars. 
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branches,  and  that  it  might  bear  fruit, 
that  it  might  be  a  goodly  vine. 

9  Say  thou,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  J  Shall  it  prosper?  shall  he  not 
pull  up  the  roots  thereof,  and  cut  oiF 
the  fruit  thereof,  that  it  wither  ?  it 
shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her 
spring,  even  without  great  power  or 
many  people  to  pluck  it  up  by  the 
roots  thereof. 

10  Yea,  behold,  being  planted,  shall 
it  prosper  ?  shall  it  not  utterly  wither, 
when  the  east  wind  toucheth  it  ?  it 
shall  wither  in  the  furrows  where  it 
grew. 

11  fl  Moreover  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

12  Say  now  to  the  rebellious  house, 
Know  ye  not  what  these  things  mean  ? 
tell  therriy  Behold,  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon is  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  hath 
taken  the  king  thereof,  and  the  prin- 
ces thereof,  and  led  them  with  him  to 
Babylon  j 

13  And  hath  taken  of  the  king's 
seed,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him, 

\^^\i  ^^^  ^^^  'taken  an  oath  of  him:  he 
Mm  to  an  hath  also  taken  the  mighty  of  the 
■""*•        land: 

14  That  the  kingdom  might  be 
base,  that  it  might  not  lift  itself  up, 

t  Heb.  to   ijiiut  that  by  keeping  of  his  covenant  it 

keethts  .    .  ■>,  r     o 

covenant,    might  Stand. 

tosiandto  j^  g^j  }jg  rebelled  against  him  in 
sending  his  ambassadors  into  Egypt, 
that  they  might  give  him  horses  and 
much  people.    Shall  he  prosper  ?  shall 


he  escape  that  doeth  such  things?  of 
shall  he  break  the  covenant,  and  be 
delivered  ? 

lb  jis  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
surely  in  the  place  where  the  king 
dwelleth  that  made  him  king,  whose 
oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant 
he  brake,  even  with  him  in  the  midst 
of  Babylon  he  shall  die. 

17  Neither  shall  Pharaoh  with  his 
mighty  army  and  great  company  make 
for  him  in  the  war,  by  casting  up 
mounts,  and  building  forts,  to  cut  off 
many  persons  : 

18  Seeing  he  despised  the  oath  by 
breaking  the  covenant,  when,  lo,  he 
had  given  his  hand,  and  hath  done  all 
these  things,  he  shall  not  escape. 

19  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
GoD;  As  I  live,  surely  mine  oath  that 
he  hath  despised,  and  my  covenant 
that  he  hath  broken,  even  it  will  I 
recompense  upon  his  own  head. 

20  And  I  will  ''spread  my  net  upon  « chap.  12. 
him,   and  he  shall  be  taken  in  my  ^32. 3. 
snare,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  Baby- 
lon, and  will  plead  with  him  there  for 

his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed 
against  me. 

21  And  all  his  fugitives  with  all  his 
bands  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  they 
that  remain  shall  be  scattered  toward 
all  winds :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it. 

22  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I 
will  also  take  of  the  highest  branch  of 
the  high  cedar,  and  will  set  //,•  I  will 


9.  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring}  Rather,  a// 
the  leaves  of  her  growth,  which  is  probably 
what  the  translators  meant.  The  original 
word  Qsemah)  is  rendered  that  ivhich  grew 
(the  growth)  Gen.  xix.  aj,  <where  it  grew 
(p{  its  growth)  in  v.  10,  the  springing  Ps.  Ixv. 
10  (Prayer-Book  Version  increase),  branch 
Jar.  xxiit.  5,  £»</ch.  xvi.  7. 

...to  pluck  it  up\  The  word  rather  means 
"to  lift  up,"  so  in  II.  14.  Translate  thus ;  and 
not  With  great  power  or  witli  much 
people  Is  It  to  be  raised  up  from  its 
roots  again.  Comp.  v.  17.  See  Note  at 
end  of  the  Chapter. 

17.  by  casting  up]  Lit.  "in  the  casting  up." 
To  cast  up  mounds  and  build  forts  was  the  busi- 
ness not  of  the  relieving  but  of  the  besieging 


host.  Seeiv.  i.  The  better  translation  is  that 
pointed  out  by  Luther,  when  men  cast  up 
mounts  andhulld  forts  to  destroy  many 
persons. 

22.  I  will  also"]  There  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  dealings  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  of 
Jehovah.  Nebuchadnezzar  cut  off",  Jehovah 
will  set  up  thetopshoot;  Nebuchaanezzar  car- 
ried  it  into  a  land,  of  traffic,  Jehovah  vriW  plant 
it  in  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar set  his  favourite  as  a  tiine,  lowly 
though  not  poor,  in  the  place  where  such  trees 
as  the  humble  willow  grow  and  thrive.  Jeho- 
vah's favourite  is  like  the  lofty  cedar,  eminent 
upon  a  high  mountain. 

the  highest  branch  of  the  h^h  cedar"]  (v.  3  and 
ii))  the  rightful  representative  of  the  royal 
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crop  ofF  from  the  top  of  his  young 
twigs  a  tender  one,  and  will  plant  it 
upon  an  high  mountain  and  emi- 
nent : 

23  In  the  mountain  of  the  height 
of  Israel  will  I  plant  it :  and  it  shall 
bring  forth  boughs,  and  bear  fruit,  and 
be  a  goodly  cedar :  and  under  it  shall 
dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing;  in  the 


shadow  of  the  branches  thereof  shall 
they  dwell. 

24  And  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  have 
brought  down  the  high  tree,  have  ex- 
alted the  low  tree,  have  dried  up  the 
green  tree,  and  have  made  the  dry 
tree  to  flourish:  I  the  Lori)  have 
spoken  and  have  done  it. 
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nouse  of  David,  not  Jeconiah  or  Zerubbabel 
but  the  Messiah. 

tender  one"]  So  Is!u.  liii.,  of  the  Messiah, 
RosenmUUer  points  out  that  the  most  ancient 
and  learned  Jewish  commentators  interpreted 
this  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  naming  the 
Chaldsean  Paraphrast,  Rashi,  Abendana, 
Abarbanel.  This  prophecy  rests  upon  Isai. 
xi.  I,  where  the  Messiah  is  foretold  as  a  rod 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  a  branch  that  shall 
groiw  out  of  his  roots.  Compare  also  the  loth 
verse  of  the' same  chapter,  where  the  gathering 
of  nations  around  this  ensign  is  emphatically 
described. 

23.  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel] 
The  parallel  passage,  xx.  40,  adds  in  mine  ho^ 
mountain,  pomting  to  the  mountam  on  which 
the  temple  stood.  But  it  is  not  here  the  actual 
Mount  Moriah  so  much  as  the  kingdom  of 
which  that  mountain  was  the  representative, 
the  seat  of  the  throne  of  the  anointed  Son  of 
God,  Ps.  ii,  6 ;  comp.  below,  xl.  a. 

all  fowl  of  every  <wing  (pi  every  kind)  are 
those  who  flock  from  all  lands  to  this  king- 
dom (Matt.  xiii.  31):  the/ra»V  undthe shadow 
are  the  blessings  which  they  receive. 

"  The  single  aim  of  the  prophet  here  is  to 
remove  the  offence  arising  from  the  humilia- 


tion, present  or  to  come,  of  the  line  of  David, 
and  therein  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  There- 
fore he  brings  prominently  forward  the  future 
exaltation  of  the  king ;  and  he  furnishes  us 
thereby  with  hope,  encouragement,  and  con- 
solation, at  such  times  as  we  see  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  like  depression.  Calvin  says ; — 
'  Hence  we  are  taught  to  hope  better  of  the 
Church  than  appearances  warrant.'  When 
we  see  the  Gospel  creeping  as  it  were  upon  the 
earth,  let  us  remember  this  passage.  The  king- 
dom of  Christ  alone  has  been  so  established  by 
God  that  it  shall  stand  fast  as  the  sun  and 
moon ;  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  with  their 
glories  shall  pass  away,  they  shall  fall  to  the 
earth,  though  their  heads  be  now  lifted  above 
the  clouds."  Hengstenberg,  'Christol.'inloco. 

24.  the  trees  of  the  field  are  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  as  contrasted  with  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  truth  here  enunciated  is  a 
general  one.  /  bring  down,  I  exalt,  I  make  to 
flourish,  I  the  Lord  both  speak  and  do.  "These 
last  words  point  out  that  what  may  seem  to 
the  outward  senses  a  mere  dream,  yea,  the 
wildest  of  dreams,  becomes,  by  virtue  of  Him 
who  promises  it,  the  greatest  reality.  It  is 
God  who  gives  the  promise,  it  is  God  who 
fulfils  it."    Hengst. 'Christol,' 


NOTE  on  Chap.  xvii.  9. 


niHB'P?.  Kimchi  considered  this  to  be 
a  verbal  noun.  (Comp.  HKB'e,  Isai.  xxx.  47.) 
In  this  case  it  must  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
gerund  ad  tollendum  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
ceding words.  Kimchi  takes  the  root  K^^ 
in  the  sense  of  lift  (i.e.  tear)  up.  So  the 
LXX.  Tov  iK<nra<Tcu,  and  the  Vulg.  ut  everte- 
ret,  which  our  AjV.  follows.  It  is  more 
probable    that  rtsU'lJ  is  an  infinitive  verb 


(Gesenius  says  it  is  an  Aramaic  form  of  the 
infin,  Kal  with  the  fern,  termination  added  as 

in  verbs  n"?).  And  this  suits  the  view  that  the 
sentence  is  an  independent  statement.  The 
root  K^'^  may  bear  the  meaning  of  lift  for 
the  purpose  of  exaltation  (Isai.  v.  a6),  espe- 
cially in  Piel  (Esther  iii.  i).  This  latter  view 
is  that  adopted  in  the  note  on  this  passage. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  God  refrovetk  the  unjust  parable  of  sour 
grapes,  5  He  sheweth  how  he  dealeth  with 
a  just  father :  10  with  a  wicked  son  of  a  just 


father:  14  with  a  just  son  of  a  wicked  father: 
19  with  a  wicked  man  repenting:  24  with  a 

just  man  revolting.  25  lie  defendeth  hisjus' 
ike,  31  and  exhofteth  to  repentance. 


Chap.  XVIII.  The  last  verse  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  declares  that  God  is  wont  to 
abase  the  lofty  and  to  exalt  those  of  low  es- 


tate. This  gives  occasion  for  a  declaration  of 
the  principle  upon  which  these  providential 
dispensations  proceed,  viz.  that  every  individual 
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[v.  I— 1.5. 


T 


HE  word  ofthe  Lord  came  unto    from    iniquity,   hath    executed   true 


'  Jer.  3i. 


tHeb. 

judgment 

and 

justice, 

»  Lev.  18. 

20. 

c  Lev.  18. 

&  20.  18. 
^Exod.  22, 
21. 

Lev.  19.15. 
&  25.  14. 
t  Exod,  22, 

26. 

Deut.  24,- 
xz. 
/Deut  15, 

Isai.  58.  7. 
Matth.  25, 

^£xoa.  22. 

25- 

Lev.  25.36, 
37.    Deut. 
23.  19. 
Psal.  15.  5. 


me  agam,  saying, 

2  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this 
proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Israel, 
saying,  The  "fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge  ? 

7,  As\  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to 
use  this  proverb  in  Israel. 

4  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the 
soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die. 

5  fl  But  if  a  man  be  just,  and  do 
that  which  is  'lawful  and  right, 

6  And  hath  not  eaten  upon  the 
mountains,  neither  hath  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
neither  hath  *  defiled  his  neighbour's 
wife,  neither  hath  come  near  to  'a 
menstruous  woman, 

7  And  hath  not  ■'oppressed  any,  hut 
hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  *  pledge, 
hath  spoiled  none  by  violence,  hath 
•^given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  gar- 
ment; 

8  He  that  hath  not  given  forth 
upon  *■  usury,  neither  hath  taken  any 
increase,  that  hath  withdrawn  his  hand 


judgment  between  man  and  man, 

.9  Hath  walked  in  my  statutes,  and 
hath  kept  my  judgments,  to  deal  truly ; 
he  is  just,  he  shall  sufely  live,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

10  H  If  he  beget  a  son  that  is  a 
'robber,  a  shedder  of  blood,  and  *t^at'^OT^^^_^^ 
doeth   the  like  to  any  one  of  these  «^«» 

.  .  house, 

things.,  I  Or,  that 

1 1  And  that  doeth  not  any  of  those  fif^°^^ 
duties,  but  even  hath  eaten  upon  the  ^fA^^f"' 
mountains,  and  defiled  his  neighbour's  " 
wife, 

12  Hath  oppressed  the  poor  and 
needy,  hath  spoiled  by  violence,  hath 
not  restored  the  pledge,  and  hath  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  to  the  idols,  hath  com- 
mitted abomination, 

13  Hath  given  forth  upon  usury, 
and  hath  taken  increase :  shall  he  then 
live  ?  he  shall  not  live:  he  hath  done 
all  these  abominations ;  he  shall  surely 

die ;  his  *  blood  shall  be  upon  him.        +  Hg. 

14  IT  Now,  lo,  if  he  beget  a  son, 
that  seeth  all  his  father's  sins  which 
he  hath  done,  and  considereth,  and 
doeth  not  such  like,. 

15  That  hath  not  eaten  upon  the 
mountains,  neither  hath  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Is- 


shall  be  equitably  dealt  with — a  principle  that 
precludes  the  children  from  either  presuming 
on  the  fathers'  merits  or  despairing  on  account 
of  the  fathers'  guilt.  A  further  link  between 
the  two  chapters  may  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
emplification of  this  principle  in  the  alterna- 
tions of  fortune  and  character  in  the  later  kings 
of  Judah,  from  the  time  of  Jotham  downwards. 
This  chapter  is  an  enlargement  of  Jer.  xxxi.  29. 

2.  proverb']  Popular  sayings  indicated 
the  people's  mind,  and  shewed  how  opposed  it 
was  to  the  law  of  God.     Comp.  xii.  -a. 

concerning  the  land  of  Israel]  Rather,  as 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  In  the  land  of  Israel,  i.  e. 
upon  Israel's  soil,  the  last  place  where  such  an 
heathenish  saying  should  be  expected.  The 
saying  was  general  among  the  people  both  in 
Palestine  and  in  exile.  It  was  the  way  in 
which  they  endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves 
ascribing  their  miserable  condition  to  anyone's 
fault  but  their  own — to  a  blind  fate  such 
as  the  heathen  recognized,  instead  of  the 
discriminating  judgment  of  an  All-holy  God. 
Comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  29. 


6.  eaten  upon  the  mountains']  Comp.  xxii.  9. 
This  eating  was  at  the  feast  of  idols,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  law  of  Deut.  xii.  17. 

idols  of  the  house  of  Israel]  Idolatry  was 
become  so  popular  that  certadn  idols  w&re 
counted  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
of  whom  Jehovah  was  the  true  God. 

defiled  his  neighbour's  ivife]  Comp.  xxii. 
II.  • 

7.  hath  not  oppressed  any,  but  hath  restored 
to  the  debtor  his  pledge]  Comp.  xxii.  7. 
See  marg.  reff, 

8.  usury  is  the  profit  exacted  for  the  loan 
of  money,  increase  that  which  is  taken  for 
goods;  both  are  alike  forbidden  (Lev.xxv.  36; 
Deut.  xxiii.  19).  The  placing  out  of  capital 
at  interest  for  commercial  purposes  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  at  all.  The  case  is  that  of 
money  lent  to  a  brother  in  distress,  in  which 
no  advantage  is  to  be  taken,  nor  profit  re- 
quired.   Comp.  xxii.  i», 

13.    See  on  Lev.  xx.  9. 
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rael,  hath  not  defiled  his  neighbour's 
wife, 

1 6  Neither  hath  oppressed  any, 
iiMnoi  *^^*^  "°*  withholden  the  pledge,  nei- 
yi^dtie  ther  hath  spoiled  by  violence, ^aif  hath 
"ffir<r'  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 

putief.      hath  cGvered  the  naked  with  a  gar- 
ment, 

17  Tliat  hath  taken  ofF  his  hand 
from  the  poor,  that  hath  not  received 
usury  nor  increase,  hath  executed  my 
judgments,  hath  walked  in  my  sta- 
tutes ;  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  he  shall  surely  live. 

18  j^j  for  his  father,  because  he 
cruelly  oppressed,  spoiled  his  brother 
by  violence,  and  did  that  which  :s  not 
good  among  his  people,  lo,  even  he 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity. 

19  IT  Yet  say  ye,  Why  ?  doth  not 
the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ? 
When  the  son  hath  done  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all 
my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he 
shall  surely  live. 

20  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
»Deut.24.  die.  ^The  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
2Kin.i4.6.  quity  of  the  fether,  neither  shall  the 
25.  Jf™'  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son : 
jer.31.29.  tjjg  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall 

be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him. 

21  But  if  the  wicked  will  turn 
from  all  his  sins  that  he  hath  commit- 
ted, and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die. 

22  All  his  transgressions  that  he 
hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be 
mentioned  unto  him :  in  his  righteous- 
ness that  he  hath  done  he  shall  live, 

^chap.  33.  23  'Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that 
the  wicked  should  die  ?  saith  the  Lord 
God  :  and  not  that  he  should  return 
from  his  ways,  and  live  ? 

24  IT  But  when  the  righteous  turn- 


eth  away  from  his  righteousness,  and 
committeth  iniquity,  and  doeth  ac- 
cording to  all  the  abominations  that 
the  wicked  man  doeth,  shall  he  live  ? 
All  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done 
shall  not  be  mentioned :  in  his  trespass 
that  he  hath  trespassed,  and  in  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he 
die. 

25  IT  Yet  ye  say,  *The  way  of  the  *  chap.  33. 
Lord  is  not  equal.      Hear  now,  O  '°' 
house  of  Israel ;  Is  not  my  way  equal? 

are  not  your  ways  unequal  ? 

26  When  a  righteous  man  turneth 
away  from  his  righteousness,  and  com- 
mitteth iniquity,  and  dieth  in  them; 
for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  done  shall 
he  die. 

27  Again,  when  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  his  wickedness 
that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall 
save  his  soul  alive. 

28  Because  he  considereth,  and 
turneth  away  from  all  his  transgres- 
sions that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die. 

29  Yet  saith  the  house  of  Israel, 
The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal. 
O  house  of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways 
equal  ?  are  not  your  ways  unequal .' 

30  Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  O 
house  of  Israel,  every  one  according 
to   his   ways,   saith   the  Lord  God. 
'Repent,  and  turn  ^yourselves  from  all '  Matth.  3. 
your  transgressions ;  so  iniquity  shall  ibr, 
not  be  your  ruin,  °''^^"- 

31  11  Cast  away  from  you  all  your 
transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  trans- 
gressed j  and  make  you  a  "new  heart  "J"'  32. 
and  a  new  spirit:  for  why  will  ye  die,  c?ap.  n. 
O  house  of  Israel .'  ^''36.26. 

32  For  "I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  ^^^W-as- 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  =  Pet.  3. 9. 
Lord  God  :  wherefore  turn  ^yourselves, '  Or, 

...  '  '  others, 

and  live  ye. 


19.  fFhf  f  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity 
ofthefatherf]  Rather,  "  Why  doth  not  the 
son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ?  "  The 
question  is  supposed,  that  the  answer  may  be 
given,  "  And  if  ye  say,  Why  doth,  &c.,  this  is 
my  reply :  When  the  son,  &c." 


25.  equaV\  Lit.  "weighed  out,  balanced.'! 
Man's  ways  are  arbitrary,  God's  ways  are 
governed  by  a  self-imposed  law,  wluch  makes 
all  consistent  and  harmonious. 

,    30.    turn  yoursel'ves\    See  on  xiv.  6. 
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NOTE  A,  on  Chap,  xviii. 


In  the  foregoing  chapter  Ezekiel  antici- 
pates in  a  remarkable  manner  some  of  the 
leading  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  are 
not  simply  to  regard  this  as  a  message  of 
instruction  given  according  to  God's  pleasure, 
but  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered, 
(i)  Taken  in  conjunction  with  what  has  gone 
before,  it  contributes  to  the  general  purpose 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  book.  The  pro- 
phet having  given  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  God's  people,  and  shewn  how  continued 
apostasy  had  brought  and  was  bringing  upon 
them  national  judgment  (xvi.) ;  and  having 
warned  king  and  people  of  the  delusive  character 
of  their  hopes  of  escape,  feels  it  needful  to  guard 
them  against  attributing  their  calamities  sim- 
ply to  the  sins  of  their  forefathers,  and  against 
merging  individual  in  national  responsibility. 
(2)  The  situation  of  the  people  was  such  as 
to  call  for  and  suggest  such  instruction.  The 
judgments,  in  the  approach  of  which  they 
had  long  refused  to  believe,  were  at  last 
making  themselves  too  manifest  to  be  over- 
looked. But  the  people  were  ready  to  evade 
the  lesson  which  they  should  have  learnt,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  heathen  principle  of  a 
blind  &tality  of  retribution,  which  offered  no 
means  of  escape  either  to  the  nation  or  to 
individuals,  and  so  prevented  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  of  responsibility.  They  had  indeed 
a  certain  apparent  ground  to  rest  upon  in  the 
Second  Commandment,  where  God  declares 
that  He  lui/l  -visit  the  jins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children;  but  it  was  only  apparent.  Here 
God  enunciates  that  which  He  declared 
throughout  the  Law,  and  which  had  been 
illustrated  in  the  whole  history  of  the  people, 
that  national  sins  should  be  followed  by  na.. 
tional judgment.  Seejer.xvi.  11,  iz,xxxii.  18, 
This  did  not  in  feet  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  individual  should  be  answerable 
for  his  own  conduct,  and  should  be  equitably 
dealt  with,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  in  all 
times  temporal  consequences  of  the  acts  of  a 
nation  or  of  individuals  extend  beyond  them- 
selves and  their  own  times.  The  state  of  exile 
was  intended  to  develop  this  principle,  and  so 
the  prophet  of  the  captivity  was  led  to  antici- 
pate in  a  remarkable  manner  the  sublimer 
morality  of  the  Gospel.    See  Introd.  §  v. 

In  this  chapter  is  set  forth  fully  the  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility.  Already  the  same 
truth  had  been  partially  displayed  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  teacher  and  taught  (iii. 
18  foil.),  in  the  deliverance  of  those  upon 
whom  the  mark  was  set  (ix.  4),  and  in  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who  came  to  mquire  of  the 
Lord  (xiv.  3  foil.).  But  here  the  enunciation 
is  more  systematic  and  complete.  The  ques- 
tion is_  made  to  rest  upon  the  fundamental 
proposition.  All  souls  are  mine.  Man  is  not 
simply  to  ascribe  his  existence  to  earthly  pa- 


rents, but  to  acknowledge  as  his  Father  Him 
who  created  man  in  His  own  image,  and  who 
gave  and  gives  him  the  spirit  of  life.  The 
relation  of  father  to  son  is  merged  in  the  com- 
mon relation  of  all  (fether  and  son  alike)  as 
sons  to  their  Heavenly  Father. 

The,  proposition  js  illustrated  by  special 
examples,  (i)  That  of  the  just  man.  And 
here  the  notion  of  justice  or  righteousness  is 
enlarged  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Law.  The  duties  done  and  the  sins  avoided 
are  those  which  are  particularly  noticed  in 
the  Law,  and  were  the  special  duties  and  sins 
of  his  countrymen;  but  the  Law  is  passing 
into  the  Gospel,  and  the  duties  upon  which 
stress  is  laid  are  just  those  which  our  Lord 
in  the  vision  of  judgment  requires  of  those 
who  are  to  pve  an  account  to  Him  at  the  last 
day.  Matt.  XXV.  35,36.  But  the  contrast  of  the 
wicked  and  the  just  leads  up  to  a  further  deve- 
lopment of  evangelical  doctrine — ^repentance, 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  doctrine  is  based 
upon  the  love  and  mercifulness  of  God,  not 
indeed  forgotten  in  the  Law,  but  more  fiilly 
revealed  in  the  Gospel  (comp.  John  iii.  16; 
I  Tim.  ii.  4).  If  he  who  has  been  once  just 
turns  to  wickedness,  his  previous  justice  shall 
be  of  no  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sinner 
who  turns  from  his  sin  shall  be  welcomed  and 
forgiven.  It  is  out  of  place  to  inquire  whether 
the  person  described  as  just,  who  afterwards 
turns  to  wicked  ways,  was  only  apparenfly 
and  not  really  what  he  seemed.  The  case 
is  put  simply  as  it  is  seen  in  the  outward 
action,  the  inner  motives  and  principles  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  case 
of  the  fell  of  one  who  was  once  righteous 
is  put  first  because  man  is  in  general  ready 
enough  to  recognize  the  worthlessness  of  for- 
mer virtue,  when  one  has  departed  from  it, 
and  God  grounds  upon  this  recognition  of  the 
law  of  judgment  the  assurance  of  His  law  of 
mercy.  The  lessons  of  this  chapter  are  re- 
peated distinctly  in  xxxiii.  i — 20,  where  the 
application  is  made  (i)  to  the  nation  generally, 
and  then  (a)  to  the  individuals  composing  it, 
with  the  view  of  awakening  them  to  repent- 
ance. 

The  corollary  of  this  doctrine  is  the  efHcacy 
of  repentance,  and  the  call  to  it  is  in  a  form 
characteristic  of  Gospel  teaching.  Make  you 
a  neisi  heart  and  a  neixi  spirit,  Comp.  xi.  19, 
xxxvi.  a6. 

We  observe,  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel, 
a  development  of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
death.  This  also  was  closely  connected  with 
the  situation  of  the  people.  In  the  Holy  Land 
the  sanctions  of  divine  government  were  in  a 
great  degree  temporal ;  so  that  the  promise  of 
life  for  obedience,  the  threatening  of  death  for 
disobedience,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  were  re- 
garded simply  as  temporal  and  national.  In 
their  exile  this  could  not  continue  in  its  full 
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extent,  and  the  universality  of  the  misfortune 
necessarily  made  men  look  deeper  into  the 
words  of  God.  This  is  forcibly  brought  out 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  We  need  not  in- 
sist too  particularly  on  the'  special  meaning  of 
the  word  soul  throughout.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  original  often  simply  denotes  a.  person, 
but  it  denotes  a  person  viewed  as  an  indi- 
vidual, possessing  the  life  which  God  breathed 
into  man  when  he  became  a  living  soul,  Gen. 


ii.  7.  Therefore  the  use  of  the  word  dis- 
tinguishes personality  from  nationality,  and 
this  in  itself  introduces  a  fresh  and  higher 
idea  of  life  and  death.  It  is  not  so  much 
life  and  death  in  a  future  state,  as  life  and 
death  as  equivalent  to  communion  with  or 
separation  from  God — that  idea  of  life,  and 
death  which  was  explained  by  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  by  St  Paul  in  his 
Epistles.  Seeespeciallyjohnviii.  andRom.viii. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  A  lamentation  for  the  p-inces  of  Israel,  Under 
the  parable  of  lions'  whelps  taken  in  a  pit,  10 
and  for  Jerusalem,  under  the  parable  of  a 
wasted  vine. 

MOREOVER  take  thou  up  a 
lamentation  for  the  princes  of 
Israel, 

2  And  say,  What  is  thy  mother  ? 
A  lioness :  she  lay  down  among  lions, 
she  nourished  her  whelps  among  young 
lions. 

3  And  she  brought  up  one  of  her 
whelps :  it  became  a  young  lion,  and 
it  learned  to  catch  the  prey;  it  de- 
voured men. 

4  The  nations  also  heard  of  him ; 


he  was  taken  in  their  pit,  and  they 
brought  him  with  chains  unto  the 
land  of  "Egypt.  "'^^-"i- 

5  Now  when  she  saw  that  she  had  J"-  «"•"• 
waited,  and  her  hope  was  lost,  then 

she  took  another  of  her  whelps,  and 
made  him  a  young  lion. 

6  And  he  went  up  and  down  among 
the  lions,  he  became  a  young  lion, 
and  learned  to  catch  the  prey,  and 
devoured  men, 

7  And   he   knew   '  their    desolate  '  O''.  "'"'■ 

1  1  1      1   •  1  1     •       •  •         ivtaouis, 

palaces,  and  he  laid  waste  their  cities  ; 
and  the  land  was  desolate,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  by  the  noise  of  his 
roaring. 


Chap.  XIX.  A  dirge  or  lamentation  for 
Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiachin.  We  have  seen  in 
ch.  xvii.  that  Ezekiel  regarded  Zedekiah  as  an 
mterloper.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  here  he  passes  over  Jehoiakim  and 
Zedekiah  as  mere  creatures  of  Egypt  and  of 
Babylon,  and  recognizes  Jehoahaz  and  Je- 
hoiachin as  the  only  legitimate  sovereigns 
since  the  time  of  Josiah.  But  this  dirge  in 
referring  to  the  past  looks  forward  to  the 
future,  and  warns  the  usurper  Zedekiah  of  an 
approaching  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  two 
earlier  kings.  (See  Note  A  at  end  of  Chapter.) 

1.  princes  of  IsraeT\  Israel  is  the  whole 
nation  over  which  the  king  of  Judah  was  the- ' 
rightful  sovereign.  Comp.  ii.  3,  and  iii.  i  and  7. 
The  LXX.  has  "prince"  and  Hitzig  adopts 
this  reading,  assuming  with  Ewald  that  it  is  a 
prophetic  dirge  over  Zedekiah,  who  according 
to  them  is  addressed  throughout. 

2.  tky  mother"]  The  people  represented 
by  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  19;  Num.  xxiii.  24. 
Jehoiachin  is  addressed,  but  since  the  fate  of 
Jehoahaz  is  also  described,  it  is  called  a  dirge 
over  the  princes, 

3.  she  brought  up]  At  the  death  of  Josiah 
the  people  of  the  land  made  Jehoahaz  king 
(»  K.  xxiii.  30). 

it  devoured  men]  alludes  to  the  wicked 
courses  of  Jehoahaz  (a  K,  xxiii.  3*). 

Vol.  VI. 


4.  The  nations  (Egypt)  also  heard  of  him] 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom,  when  the 
news  arrives  that  a  lion  or  other  savage  beast 
is  committing  mischief,  of  assembling  on  all 
sides  to  seize  and  slay  it  (Michaelis).  The 
short  reign  of  Jehoahaz  was  marked  by  vio- 
lence and  idolatry,  and  was  closed  by  Pharaoh- 
nechoh's  carrying  him  captive  into  Egypt, 
a  K.  xxiii.  3a,  33. 

B.  she  took  another]  Jehoiachin,  who  was 
not  appointed  by  a  foreign  prince  out  of 
order,  like  his  father  Jehoiakim,  but  succeeded 
regularly  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
(a  K.  xxiv.  6).  The  <waiting  of  the  people 
was  during  the  absence  of  their  rightful  lord 
Jehoahaz,  a  captive  in  Egypt  while  Jehoiakim, 
whom  they  deemed  an  usurper,  was  on  the 
throne.  It  was  not  till  Jehoiachin  succeeded, 
that  they  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  a 
monarch  of  their  own. 

6.  Jehoiachin  soon  shewed  himself  no 
less  unworthy  than  Jehoahaz;  he  should  have 
been  a  royal  lion,  reposing  in  majesty  and 
strength;  he  became  a  ravening  beast  of 
prey,    a  K.  xxiv.  9.    (Comp.  Horace, '  Odes,' 

IV.  4-  14.) 

7.  he  kneiu  their  desolate  palaces]  Rather, 
he  kneiu  his  palaces.  He  eyed  with  satisfaction 
magnificent  palaces,  built  upon  the  ground, 
whence  he  had  ejected  the  former  owners. 
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8  Then  the  nations  set  against  him 

on  every  side  from  the  provinces,  and 

spread   their  net  over  him:   he  was 

taken  in  their  pit. 

)SoL'!'         9  A"<^  they  put  him  in  ward  "in 

chains,  and  brought  him  to  the  king 

of  Babylon:  they  brought  him  into 

holds,  that  his  voice  should  no  more 

be  heard  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel. 

^iky'guut-       ^°  ^  '^hy  mother  h  like  a  vine  'in 

'"".or, in  thy  blood,  planted  by  the  waters :  she 

«ess! ''    was  fruitful  and  full  of  branches  by 

reason  of  many  waters. 

1 1  And  she  had  strong  rods  for  the 
sceptres  of  them  that  bare  rule,  and 
Her   stature'  was  exalted  among  the 


thick  branches,  and  she  appeared  in 
her  height  with  the  multitude  of  her 
branches. 

12  But  she  was  plucked  up  in  fury, 
she  was  cast  down  to  the  ground,  and 

the  *east  wind  dried  up  her  fruit :  her  *  "os.  13. 
strong  rods  were  broken  and  withered ; 
the  fire  consumed  them. 

13  And  now  she  is  planted  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  ground. 

14  And  fire  is  gone  out  of  a  rod  of 
her  branches,  which  hath  devoured 
her  fruit,  so  that  she  hath  no  strong 
rod  to  he  a  sceptre  to  rule.  This  is  a 
lamentation,  and  shall  be  for  a  lamen- 
tation. 


Jehoiachin  may  have  imitated  his  father  in 
building  palaces  by  oppression  and  extortion 
for  which  Jehoiakim  had  been  reproved  by 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxii.  15,  16).  Comp.  jEschyl. 
'  Agam.'  1.  717  foil.  (See  Note  B  at  end  of 
Chapter.) 

8.  Then  the  nations  set  against  him]  The 
nations  are  here  the  Chaldaeans;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  the  mstrument  in  God's  hands 
for  punishing  the  wickedness  of  Jehoiachin, 
who  in  Ezekiel's  time  still  lived  a  captive  in 
Babylon  (a  K.  xxiv.  10  foil.). 

10.  Thy  mother]  Judah  or  Jerusalem,  as 
above.    Jehoiachin  is  still  addressed. 

•vine]     See  xvii.  6. 

in  thy  blood]  With  children  of  thy  blood, 
i.e.  descended  from  thee.     The  metaphor  is 


changed.  The  excellency  of  a  vine  is  in  her 
fhiitful  branches;  the  glory  of  a  mother  m 
her  noble  children.  For  the  sense  in  which 
Jeremiah  is  to  write  Jehoiachin  childless,  see 
on  Jer.  xxii.  30.  Ezekiel  here  takes  a  general 
view  of  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood 
royal.     (See  Note  C  at  end  of  the  Chapter.) 

11.  sceptres]     Gen.  xlix.  10. 

the  thick  branches']  the  clouds;  so  xxxi, 
3,  10,  14. 

12.  This  is  a  dirge,  and  therefore  that 
which  is  foreseen  by  the  prophet,  the  capture 
and  burning  of  Jerusalem,  is  described  as 
already  accomplished. 

14.  fire  is  gone  out]  Judg,  ix.  15.  Zede- 
kiah  is  regarded,  like  Abimelech,  as  an  usurper 
and  the  ruin  of  his  people. 


NOTE  A. 


This  dirge  is  a  piece  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  may  be  arranged  thus : 

What  is  thy  mother?   a  lioness. 

Amidst  lions  she  lay  down  ; 

Among     young    lions    she    nourished     her 

whelps — 
She  brought  up  one  of  her   whelps,  and  it 

became  a  lion ; 
"  It  learned  to  catch  the  prey, 
It  devoured  men. 
.The  nations  heard  of  him  ; 
In  their  pit  was  he  taken, 
And  they  brought  him  with  chains  into  the 

land  of  Egypt — 
Now  when  she  saw  that   she  had  waited, 

and  her  hope  was  lost, 
Then  she  took  another  of  her  whelps, 
A  young  lion  she  made  him. 
He  went  up  and  down  among  the  lions,  he 

became  a  young  lion, 
He  learned  to  catch  the  prey, 
He  devoured  men. 


He  knew  his  palaces,  and  their   cities   he 

laid  waste ; 
And  the  laud  was  desolate,  and  the  fulness 

thereof. 
By  the  noise  of  his  roaring. 
There  set  upon  him  the  nations  round  about 

from  the  provinces. 
They  spread  over  him  their  net, 
In  their  pit  was  he  taken — 
They  put  him  in  ward  in  chains,   and  they 

brought  him  to  the  king  of  Babylon : 
They  brought  him  into  holds, 
That  his  voice  should  no  more  be  leard  on 

the  mountains  of  Israel. 


Thy  mother  is  like  a  vine  with  the  [children 

of  ]  thy  blood ; 
By  the  waters  is  she  planted. 
She  was   fruitful   and  full   of  branches   by 

reason  of  many  waters. 
She  had  strong  rods  for  the  sceptres  of  them 

that  bare  rule,  ^ 
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Her  stature  was  exalted  among  the  clouds, 
And  she  was  seen   in  her  height  with   the 

multitude  of  her  branches, 
But  she  was  plucked  up   in  fury ;  to  the 

ground  was  she  cast  down, 
And  the  east  wind  dried  up  her  fruit; 
Broken  and  withered  were  her  strong  rods, 

the  fire  consumed  them. 
And  now  she  is  planted  in  the  wilderrtess, 
In  a  dry  and  thirsty  ground. 


There  is  gone  forth  fire  from  the  rod  of  her  . 

branches, 
Her  fruit  it  devoureth. 
And  there  is  not  in  her  a  strong  rod  to  Be 

a  sceptre  to  rule. 

In  this  translation  the  particle  and  is  pur- 
posely omitted  in  many  places  because  the 
1  has  a  conversive  rather  than  a  connective 
sense. 


NOTE  B. 
Vnup^K.  The  word  PIJIS^K  =  widixui 
(xxii.  ^',  'and  elsewhere).  oFtkis  the  plur. 
is  niJpVs  (Lam."  v.  3).  The  form  here  is 
slightly  different,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  arise  from  the  suffix,  but  m  xxii.  t;  we 

have  ri*p^30?S.  The  marginal  rendering 
luidoius  is  in  accordance  with  this  view.  It 
is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Hebrew 
suffix  is  his  not  their.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  is  used  for  the  people  collectively,  but  their 
follows  immediately,  and  the  change  from 
the  sing,  seems  unnatural.  Hengstenberg, 
who  adopts  this  meaning,  explains  knew  in 
the  sense  of  -violated.  (Others,  he  knew  and. 
pitied  not,  Vulg.  didicit  facere  •viduas.)  He 
•  brutally  used  his  <widowj,  his  because  widows 


(on  V.  J.) 

especially  belonged  to  the  king  as  subjects  for 
.  his  protection,  and  to  injure  them  was  a  pecu- 
liarly wanton  act.  In  the  A.V.  (following 
Kimchi)  the  sense  of  <wido<ivs  is  preserved  by 
the  word  desolate,  a  substantive  palaces  being 
introduced,  as  in  Isai.  xiii.  aa  the  same  word 
is  rendered  desolate  houses.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrast,  "  he  overthrew  his  palaces,"  having 
probably  read  SJ.1?1  for  J?1*.I.  Both  Gesen. 
and  FUrst  consider  the  word  here  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  word  for  ividows,  and  to  be 

connected  with  a  root  D7K  l/ind,  whence 
D7-1S  porch,  so  as  to  denote  palaces  or  houses 
constructed  by  binding  together  the  stones  of 
which  they  are  built.  , 


NOTE  C. 
^I?^3.  This  word  has  been  variously 
interpreted  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
The  LXX.,  firyn^p  aov  <os ^afiireXos  <os  &vBqis 
(V  poa,  seem  to  have  read  JDp?,  "  as  a  pome- 
granate flower"  (which  introduces  a  second 
image  not  very  congruous  with,  and  certainly 
adding  no  force  to,  the  first).  The  Chaldee 
paraphrast  "  the  people  of  Israel  when  obedi- 
ent to  the  law  was  like  a  vine,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  read  71-1013.  Kimchi,  retaining 
the  reading  of  the  text,  says,  "  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  if  it  were  n-10^,"  and  Rashi 
explains  it,  "  thou  art  lilre  to  him  whose 
mother  is  like  a  vine."  Ewald  adopts  this 
meaning,  translating  it  "like  unto  thee,"  the 
prince  being  addressed,  *'thy  mother  is  a 
vine  like  unto  thee."  (Comp.  xvii.  6.)  But 
the  reference  to  a  former  passage  is  not 
suitable  to  this  dirge,  and  the  phrase  is  very 
tame  when  every  word  should  be  emphatic. 
Two  MSS.  read  ^Jp^S,  "in  thy  height  (or 
glory),"  but  this  is  probably  only  an  en-or 
bf  tiranscription  T  for  *1.  Havernick  and 
Keil   connect   DT   with    D11,    "be    silent," 


(on  v.   10.) 

and  translate,  as  in  margin,  "in  tfy  quietness 
when  thou  wast  enjoying  rest  in  thy  native, 
.land,"  but  silence  is  not  the  same  as  rest,  and 
the  qualification  weakens ,  the  figure.  The 
Vulg.  in  sanguine  tuo,  followed  by  our  A.V.,. 
which  Jerome  explains  by  saying  that  the 
redness  of  the  flowers  or  the  vine  is  com- 
pared to  blood.  Others,  again,  seeing  that 
the  juice  is  called  the  blood  of  the  grape.  Gen. 
xlix.  11;  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  explain  in  thy 
blood  in  thy  native  sap  and  vigour,  but  both 
of  these  interpretations  are  forced.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  seems  better.  Blood  is 
equivalent  to  life.  Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Lev.  xvii.  14, 
The  life  of  the  mother  is  in  the  blood  of  the 
son — as  we  say  that  parents  and  children  are 
of  the  same  blood.  Comp.  of  one  blood,  Acts 
xvii.  a6.  The  clause  will  then  be  equivalent 
to  "Thy  mother  is  a  vine,  living  in  thf  blood,"  ■ 
i.e.  in  the  life  of  thee  and  of  thy  children. 
There  is  a  departure  from  the  original  figure, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew.  See 
xvii.  6.  In  thy  blood  is  thus  parallel  to  full 
of  branches  in  the  next  clause. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

I  God  refuseth  to  be  consulted  by  the  elders  of 
Israel,     j  He  shewtth-  the  story  of  their  re- 


bellions in  Egypt,  10  in  the  wilderness,  27 
and  in  the  land.  33  Hepromiseth  to  gather 
them  by  the  gospel.  45  Under  the  name  of  a 
forest  he  sheweth  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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AND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh 
./x  year,  in  the  fifth  months  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month,  that  certain  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  came  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord,  and  sat  before  me. 

2  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  me,  saying, 

3  Son  of  man,  speak  unto  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Are  ye  come  to 
inquire  of  me  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  GoDj  I  will  not  be  inquired  of 
by  you. 

tox.puad      A  Wilt  thou  '"judge  them,  son  of 
« chap.  22.  man,  wilt  thou  judge   them  f    cause 
&23. 36.    them   to  know  the  abominations  of 
their  fathers : 

5  fl  And  say  unto  them,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In  the  day  when 

'O"^'  .  I  chose  Israel,  and  "lifted  up  mine 
andsover.  hand  unto  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
«Exod.3.3.  Jacob,  and  made  myself  *known  unto 
^  *  3^-  them  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  I 
lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  them,  say- 
ing, I  am  the  Lord  your  God  ; 

6  In  the  day  that  I  lifted  up  mine 
hand  unto  them,  to  bring  them  forth 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  into  a  land  that 


I  had  espied  for  them,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  ii  the  glory 
oi  all  lands  : 

7  Then  said  I  unto  them,  Cast  ye 
away  every  man  the  abominations  of 
his  eyes,  and  defile  not  yourselves  with 
the  idols  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

8  But  they  rebelled  against  me,  and 
would  not  hearken  unto  me :  they  did 
not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomi- 
nations of  their  eyes,  neither  did  they 
forsake  the  idols  of  Egypt :  then  I 
said,  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon 
them,  to  accomplish  my  anger  against 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

9  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's 
sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted 
before  the  heathen,  among  whom  they 
were,  in  whose  sight  I  made  myself 
known  unto  them,  in  bringing  them 
forth  out  of  the  Jand  of  Egypt. 

10  fl  Wherefore  I  "^  caused  them  to  "^ExoA  13. 
go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
brought  them  into  the  wilderness. 

1 1  And  I  gave  them  my  statutes,  *  Hei). 
and   'shewed   them   my  judgments,  <oA«<7u.. 


Chaps.  XX.— XXIII.  The  prophecies  of 
this  section  were  delivered  nearly  a  year  after 
"those  of  the  former  (viii,  i). 

Another  visit  from  the  chieftains  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ezekiel  in  reply  to  their  inquiries  sets 
forth  their  national  history,  the  national  judg- 
ment, and  the  hope  of  divine  mercy.  This 
leads  up  to  the  prediction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah. 

1.  the  elders  of  Israel]  Israel,  These  were 
as  in  xiv.  1,  from  Ezekiel's  fellow-exiles,  de- 
signated in  general  tenns  by  the  name  of 
Israel,  though  more  properly  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  (See  Introd.  §  vi.)  The 
use  of  the  word  Israel  is  the  more  appropriate 
here,  because  in  his  reply  the  prophet  refers  to 
the  history  of  the  people  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

3.  inqutrel    ^^  below,  on  i>.  30. 

4.  luilt  thou  judge  them?']  We  should 
rather  say,  Wilt  thou  not  judge  them  ?  i.  e. 
pronounce  sentence  upon  them.  Gomp.  xxii.  i. 
The  repetition  of  the  phrase  is  expressive 
of  a  strong  desire  that  the  act  should  be  begun, 
and  thus  gives  the  force  of  an  imperative. 

.5 — 9.  The  state  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt.     They  were  taken  thither  to  be 


formed  into  a  nation,  and  were  warned  to 
abstain  from  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen. 
This  purpose  they  entirely  lost  sight  of  in 
Egypt,  yet  God  spared  them  and  brought 
them  into  another  state  of  probation. 

5.  Rfted  up  mine  hand]  i.e.  sware,  because 
the  hand  was  lifted  up  in  adjuration ;  so  below, 
•D.  13,  xlvii.  14 ;  Exod.  vi.  8 ;  Deut.  xxxii. 
40;  Rev.  X.  5, 

6.  of  all  lands]  Lit.  "to  all  lands,"  that  is, 
glorious  as  compared  to  other  lands, 

8.  idols  of  Egypt]  Gomp.  Lev.  xvii.  7.  In 
the  account  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  idolatry,  but  these 
incidental  notices  shew  them  to  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  it.     Gomp.  xxiil.  3 ;   Josh.  xxiv.  14. 

9.  Iturougbtformy  name's  saie]  Not  for 
then-  merits,  but  lest  it  should  appear  to  the 
Egyptians  that  Jehovah  was  a  God  who 
would,  but  could  not  save.  Exod.  xxxii.  12 ; 
Num.  xiv.  13. 

10 — 26.  10 — 17  the  first  generation,  18 
— 26  the  second.  The  probation  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  promise  was  forfeited  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  first  conditionally  made,  but 
was  renewed  to  their  children. 

11.    The  statutes  were  given  on  Mount 


y,  12—26.] 
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It  Lev.  18.  ('which  i/&  man  do,  he  shall  even  live 

Rom.  lo.s.  in  them. 
■  ^'  "■       12  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  my 

j^°^-=°- 'sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me 

&c.&3'5.2!  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that 

Deut.s.i2.  J  ^^  ^Yie  Lord  that  sanctify  them. 

13  But  the  house  of  Israel  rebelled 
against  me  in  the  wilderness  :  they 
walked  not  in  my  statutes,  and  they 
despised  my  judgments,  which  ifz  man 
do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them ;  and 

rExod.  16.  my  sabbaths  they  greatly  -'^polluted : 
then   I  said,  I  would  pour  out  my 

f  "'"'"a  ^^''Y  ^P^'^  them  in  the  «■  wilderness,  to 


14.  29.  v»  , 

26. 6s.       consume  them 


14  But  I  wrought  for  my  name's 
sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted 
before  the  heathen,  in  whose  sight  I 
brought  them  out. 

15  Yet  also  I  lifted  up  my  hand 
unto  them  in  the  wilderness,  that  I 
would  not  bring  them  into  the  land 
which  I  had  given  them,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  is  the  glory  of 
all  lands; 

16  Because  they  despised  my  judg- 
ments, and  walked  not  in  my  statutes, 
but  polluted  my  sabbaths:  for  their 
heart  went  after  their  idols. 

17  Nevertheless  mine  eye  spared 
them  from  destroying  them,  neither 
did  I  make  an  end  of  them  in  the 
wilderness. 

18  But  I  said  unto  their  children 
in  the  wilderness.  Walk  ye  not  in  the 
statutes  of  your  fathers,  neither  observe 


their  judgments,  nor  defile  yourselves 
with  their  idols : 

19  I  am  the  Lord  your  God;  walk 
in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  judg- 
ments, and  do  them; 

20  And  hallow  my  sabbaths ;  and 
they  shall  be  a  sign  between  me  and 
you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God, 

21  Notwithstanding  the  children 
rebelled  against  me ;  they  walked  not 
in  my  statutes,  neither  kept  my  judg- 
ments to  do  them,  which  if  a.  man  do, 
he  shall  even  live  in  them;  they  pol- 
luted my  sabbaths:  then  I  said,  1 
would  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them, 
to  accomplish  my  anger  against  them 
in  the  wilderness. 

22  Nevertheless  I  withdrew  mine 
hand,  and  wrought  for  my  name's 
sake,  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  in 
the  sight  of  the  heathen,  in  whose 
sight  I  brought  them  forth. 

23  I  lifted  up  mine  hand  unto  them 
also  in  the  wilderness,  that  I  would 
scatter  them  among  the  heathen,  and 
disperse  them  through  the  countries ; 

24  Because  they  had  not  executed 
my  judgments,  but  had  despised  my 
statutes,  and  had  polluted  my  sabbaths, 
and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fathers' 
idols. 

25  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also 
statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judg- 
ments whereby  they  should  not  live ; 

26  And  I  polluted  them  in  their 


Sinai,  and  repeated  by  Moses  before  his  death, 
Exod.  XX.  foil. ;  Deut.  iv.  8. 

■  12.  A  quotation  from  Exod.  xxxi.  13. 
The  sabbath  was  a  sign  of  a  peculiar  people, 
was  commemorative  of  the  work  of.  creation, 
and  hallowed  to  the  honour  of  Jehovah, 
the  Covenant  God.  As  man  honoured  God 
by  keeping  the  sabbath  holy,  so  by  the 
sabbath,  God  mncttfied  Israel,  marked  them 
as  a  holy  people.  Therefore  to  profane  the 
sabbath  was  to  abjure  their  Divine  Governor. 

13.  my  sabbath  they  greatly  polluted]  We 
have  no  record  of  the  actual  non-observance 
of  the  sabbatical  rest  in  the  wilderness,  except 
at  the  first  giving  of  the  manna,  Exod.  xvi. 
a; ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  gathered 
sticks  on  the  sabbath  day.  Num.  xv.  32; 
but  these  were  corrected  on  the  spot,  and 


the  perpetual  miracle  of  the  cessation  of  the 
manna  probably  secured  the  fonnal  observ- 
ance of  the  day.  The  pollution  of  the  sabbath 
then  must  have  consisted  in  failing  to  make 
the  day  holy  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  by 
earnest  worship  and  true  heart  service. 

16.    At  Kadesh-Bamea,  Num.  xiv. 

18.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
the  address  to  the  children  of  those  who  pe- 
rished in  thewildemess.  The  whole  history  of 
Israel  was  a  repetition  of  this  course.  The  co- 
venant was  made  with  one  generation,  broken 
by  them,  and  then  renewed  to  the  text. 

23.  scatter  them  among  the  heathen]  Lev. 
xxvi.  33 ;  Deut.  iv.  ay,  xxviii.  64. 

25.  statutes  that  ivere  not  good]  Justin 
M,  ('Trypho,'.§  ji)  quotes  this  passage  to 
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Own  gifts,  in  tKat  they  caused  to  pass 
*^chap.  16.  /'through  the  fire  all  that  openeth  thei 
-Womb,  that  I  might  make  them  deso- 
late, to  the  .end  that  they  might  knov/ 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

27  fl  Therefore,  son  of  man,  speak 

unto  the  house  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 

themj  Thus   saith   the  Lord  God  ; 

Yet  in  this  your  fathers  have  blas- 

f  Heb.      tohemed  me,  in  that  they  have  *com- 

a  trespass,  mitted  a  trespass  agamst  me- 

•  28  For  when  I  had  brought  then! 
into  the  land,  fot  the  which  I  lifted 
up  mine  hand  to  give  it  to  them,  then 
they  saw  every  high  hill,  and  all  the 
thick  trees,  and  they  oiFered  there 
their  sacrifices,  and  there  they  pre- 
sented the  provocation  of  their  offer- 
ing: there  also  they  made  their  sweet 


Savour,   and   poured  out  there  theif 
drink  offerings. 

29  Then  "I  said  unto  them.  What  J^^{,fff 
1$  the  high  place  whereunto  ye  ^0}  the  high 
And  the  name  thereof  is  called  Bamah  or.^aS. 
unto  this  day. 

30  Wherefore  say  unto  the  house 
of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
Are  ye  polluted  after  the  manner  of 
your  fathers  ?  and  commit  ye  whore- 
dom after  their  abominations  ? 

31  For  when  ye  offer  your  gifts, 
when  ye  make  your  sons  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  ye  pollute  yourselves 
with  all  your  idols,  even  unto  this 
day:  and  shall  I  be  inquired  of  by 
you,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  not  be  in- 
quired of  by  you. 


shew  that  "even  the  sabbaths  were*  appointed 
as  a  sign  on  account  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
people."  Some  think  these  statutes  to  have 
been  those  of  the  ceremonial  law,  called  not 
good,  because  they  were  imperfect;  others, 
the  whole  law  good  in  itself  but  not  good  to 
them  by  their  own  fault,  Rom.  vii.  la.  But 
ih&  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live  are 
those  spoken  of  in  -zj.  18,  and  are  contrasted 
with  \he  judgments  in  w.  13,  ji,  laws  other 
than  divine,  to  which  God  gives  up  those 
whom  He  afflicts  with  judicial  blindness,  be- 
cause they  have  wilfully  closed  their  eyes, 
Ps.  IxxxL  ij  ;   Rom.  i.  24.    See  next  verse. 

26.  caused  to  pass  through  the  jire'\  the 
fire  is  added  by  our  translators.  The  word 
cause  to  pass  through  is  elsewhere  applied  to 
the  sacrifices  of  Moloch,  xvi.  ai,  xxiii.  37; 
but  also  means  to  set  apart,  as  the  firstborn  to 
the  Lord  (Exod.  xiii.  la).  The  LXX.,  and  per- 
haps the  Vulg.)  understahd  the  word  simply  in 
the  sense  oidedication4  The  literal  translation 
is,  "in  their  gifts,  in  their  causing  to  pass." 
An  instance  of  their  perversion  of  God's  lawsj 
They  were  bidden  to  set  apart  their  firstbom 
liiales  to  the  Lord.  They  caused  them  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  a  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi. 
6  ;  comp.  below,  v.  31.  The  practice  was 
learnt  in  Canaan,  but  this  is  an  anticipation  of 
what  they  would  do,  the  persons  spoken  of 
being  the  generation  that  was  to  pass  thither. 
Comp.  Acts  vii.  43. 

27 — 31.    The  probation  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  from  their  entry  to  the  day  of  Ezekiel. 

'  27.  Tet  in  this'\  It  was  an  aggravation  of 
their  guilt  that  they  not  only  were  idolaters, 
but  defiled  with  their  idolatry  the  land  which 
was  given  them  for  their  glory. 


29.  Bamah']  There  is  here  a  play  upon 
the  words  Ba — signifying  "go,"  and  mah, 
"what."  £«OT«,6,  "Whatgotheyto?"  Comp. 
Exod.  xvi.  ij.  . 

Bamah]  The  Hebrew-  word  for  high- 
place.  ■  Another  instance  of  the  perversion  of 
God's  laws.  When  the  Israelites  first  entered 
Canaan  they  were  to  set  up  the  tabernacle  on  a 
high-place^and  upon  this  and  uponno  other  they 
were  to  worship  Jehovah,  This  was  the  high- 
place,  I  S.  ix.  la  foil.;  1  K.  iii.  4.  But  the 
Israelites  followed  the  custom  of  the  country, 
and  set  up  idol- worship  on  every  high  hill, 
and  the  word  high-place  (fiamati),  or  in  the 
'plural  high-places  (Bamoth),  became  a  by- 
word (comp.  Bamoth  Baal,  Josh.  xiii.  17). 
Bamoth  occurs  on  the  Moabitic  stone,  which 
records  the  erection  of  high  places  in  honour 
of  Kamos  (Chemosh).  For  the  form  of 
speech,  i  K.  ix.  13,  Jlnd  he  scad,  What  cities 
are  these  that  thou  hast gi-ven  me,  my  brother? 
and  he  called  them  the  landofCabul  (displeasing 
or  contemptible)  to  this  day.  The  name  Ba- 
mah was  a  brand  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
and  a  memorial  of  the  people's  guilt. 

30,  31.  The  present  state  of  the  people. 
Those  who  came  were  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  though  belonging  to  the  exiles. 
The  inquiry  no  doubt  was  as  to  the  hope  of 
deliverance  from  the  Babylonians,  like  that 
which  Zedekiah  made  of  Jeremiah,  through 
Pashur  the  son  of  Melchiah  and  others  (Jer. 
xxi.  1).  No  answer  is  given  as  to  deliverance 
from  present  danger,  but  God  takes  occasion 
to  declare  His  future  dealings  with  His  people. 

32 — 44.  God's  future  dealings  with  His 
people:  (i).  in  judgment,  3«— 38;  (a)  in 
mercy,  39—44. 


v;  32—40.] 
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3Z  And  that  which  cometh  into* 
your  mind  shall  not  be  at  all,  that  ye 
say,  We  will  be  as  the  heathen,  as  the 
families  of  the  countries,  to  serve' 
wood  and  stone. 

33  IT  ^f  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
with  a  stretched  out .  arm,  and  with 
fury  poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you : 

34  And  I  will  bring  you  out  from 
the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of 
the  countries  wherein  ye  are  scattered, 
with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury 
poured  out. 

35  And  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  people,  and  there 
will  I  plead  with  you  face  to  face. 

36  Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your, 
fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 


37  And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  ■ 
under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you 

mto  "  the  bond  of  the  covenant :  "  P'. «  *• 

38  And  I  will  purg^  out  from  a-  '^"^^' 
mong  you  the  rebels,  and  thetti  that 
transgress  against  me :   I  will  bring 
them  forth  out  of  the  country  where. 

they  sojourn,  and  they  shall  not  enter 
into  the  land  of  Israel:  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  , 

39  As  for  you,  O  house  of  Israel, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Go  ye,  serve 
ye  every  one  his  idols,  and  hereafter 
also,  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me : 
but  pollute  ye  my  holy  name  no  more 
with  your  gifts,  and  with  your  idols.. 

40  For  in  mine  holy  mountain,  in. 
the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel,, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  there  shall  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  all  of  them  in  the 
land,  serve  me :  there  will  I  accept 
them,  and  there  will  I  require  your 


32.  The  inquirer^  had  thought  that  if 
Jerusalem  were  taken,  and  so  the  whole  people 
became  sojourners  in  a  foreign  land,  they 
would  be  amalgamated  with  them  and  cease  to 
be  a  separate  nation.  Perhaps  in  their  love 
for  idolatry  they  may  have  even  desired  this. 
But  more  probably  they  thought  that  this  very 
consequence  precluded  the  possibility  of  such 
a  catastrophe.  God  answers  them  that  He 
will  still  exercise  His  prerogative  as  their  Go- 
vernor, and  will  not  allow  them  to  become  as 
the  heathen,  but  this  will  only  subject  them  to 
severer  trial  and  stricter  rule. 

33.  The  expressions  iwitb  a  mighty  hand 
and  stretched  out  arm  carry  back  the  thoughts- 
to  the  time  of  Egyptian  bondage,  Deut.  iv.  34, 
•«.  15,  but  then  it  was  for  deliverance,  now  for 
judgment  nuith  fury  poured  out. 

35.  the  tuildemess  of  the  people"]  God  will 
deal  with  His  people  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  as  after  the  Egyptian.  A  time  of 
probation  will  follow,  as  then  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  so  now  in  the  ivildemess  of  the  na- 
tions. The  nations  are  those  among  whom 
they  vrill  sojourn,  not  the  Babylonians,  for  it 
will  be  after  that  captivity.  But  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  did  not  cease  with  the  return 
under  Zerubbabel.  Many  remained  behind, 
and  were  planted  in  various  colonies  by  sue- 
Gessive  monarchs,  so  that  in  our  Saviour's  time 
they  were  living  as  a  distinct  people  in  all  the 
principal  places  in  the  civilized  world;  so  they 
live  now.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
this  period  of  their  probation  is  not  over.  God 
is  yet  pleading  with  them^ce  to  face,  calling 


them  personally  to  embrace  those  offers  which 
as  a  nation  they  yet  disregard. 

37.  to  pass  under  the  rod\  The  metaphor 
is  from  a  shepherd.  To  pass  under  the  rod  is 
to  be  gathered  into  the  flock,  Lev.  xxvii.  32; 
Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  Micah  vii.  14. 

the  bond']  Heb.  maioreth,  which  by  Rashi 
was  connected  with  J)ffl.rorfl,  "tradition."  Hence 
the  marginal  rendering,  delivering,  but  iond  is 
right.  The  shepherd  collects  the  ilock  and 
separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

38.  The  election  of  the  good  involves 
the  rejection  of  the  bad;  Rom.  xi.  7 — 11. 

39.  Go  ye,  serve]  In  strong  irony.  Comp. 
Josh.  xxiv.  19,  ao ;  also  Eccles.  xi.  9.  In  the 
Eng.  Version  the  irony  is  continued :  "  Be  idol- 
worshippers  if  you  will,  but  do  not  pretend  to 
serve  me,  and  so  in  your  very  offerings  do  me 
foul  dishonour."  But  it  seems. preferable  to 
adopt  another  rendering :  "  Go  ye,  serve  ye 
every  one  his  idols,  yet  hereafter  ye  shall  surely 
hearken  unto  me,  and  shall  no  more  pollute 
my  holy  name,  &c."  In  this  way  this  verse  is 
introductory  to  what  follows. 

40.  This  points  to  the  consummation  in- 
dicated by  the  vision  of  the  temple. 

in  the  mountain  of  the  height]  Upon  a  very 
high  mountain  (xl.  %).    Comp.  Isai.  ii.  a,  3. 

the  house  of  Israel,  all  of  them]  All  the  se- 
paration between  Israel  and  Judah  Shall  cease. 
This  points  to  times  yet  future,  when  in  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  shall 
be  gather«l  into  one  kingdom — the  kingdom 
of  Christ.    Comp.  Jer.  xxxi.j    Malachi  iii. 
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n  Or,  *>/ offerings,  and  the  "firstfruits  of  your 
oblations,  with  all  your  holy  things. 

41  I  will-  accept  you  with  your 
jrarV"'  *  sweet  savour^  when  I  bring  you  out 
rest.         from  the  people,  and  gather  you  out 

of  the  countries  wherein  ye  have  been 
scattered;  and  I  will  be  sanctified  in 
you  before  the  heathen. 

42  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  shall  bring  you 
into  the  land  of  Israel,  into  the  coun- 
try for  the  which  I  lifted  up  mine 
hand  to  give  it  to  your  fathers. 

43  And  there  shall  ye ,  remember 
your  ways,  and  all  your  doings,  where- 
in, ye  have  been  defiled ;  and  ye  shall 
lothe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight  for 
all  your  evils  that  ye  have  committed. 

44  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  have  wrought  with 
you  for  m.y  name's  sake,  not  accord- 
ing to  your  wicked  ways,  nor  accord- 
ing to  your  corrupt  doings,  O  ye 
house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

45  f  Moreover  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

46  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward 
the  south,  and  drop  thy  word  toward 


the  south,  and  prophesy  against  the 
forest  of  the  south  field; 

47  And  say  to  the  forest  of  the 
south.  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ; 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  GoD;  Behold,  I 
will  kindle  a  fire  in  thee,  and  it  shall 
devour  every  green  tree  in  thee,  and 
every  dry  tree;  the  flaming  flame 
shall  not  be  quenched,  and  all  faces 
from  the  south  to  the  north  shall  be 
burned  therein. 

48  And  all  flesh  shall  see  that  I 
the  Lord  have  kindled  it :  it  shall  not 
be  quenched. 

49  Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God  ! 
they  say  of  me,  Doth  he  not  speak 
parables  ? 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

I  EnekUl  prophesieth  against  yerusalem  with  a 
sign  of  sighing.  8  The  sharp  and  bright  sword, 
18  against  Jerusalem,  25  against  the  kingdom, 
28  and  against  the  Ammonites. 

A  ND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
±\.  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  drop  thy  word  toward 
the  holy  places,  and  prophesy  against 
the  land  of  Israel, 


I  foil.;  also  Rom.  xi.  25,  z6;  Rev.  xj.  15. 
Jerusalem  is  the  Chureh  of  Christ  (GaL  iv. 
26),  into  which  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
at  last  be  gathered,  and  so  the  prophecy- 
shall  be  fulfilled  (Rev.  xxi.  a).  Comp,  also 
John  iv.  20. 

45 — 49.  This  paragraph,  which  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  LXX.  and  Vulg.  commences  the 
twenty-first  chapter,  has  been  by  our  transla- 
tors attached  to  the  twentieth.  It  rather  be- 
longs to  the  following  chapter,  as  it  contains 
a  prophecy  delivered  in  a  form  which  is  there 
explained.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded 
as  a  link  between  the  fijregoing  and  following 
prophecies,  being  a  general  introduction  to 
seven  words  of  judgment  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  development  of  that  which  has  just 
been  delivered  (Kliefoth). 
.46.  There  are  three  Hebrew  synonyms, 
which  in  EJnglish  we  must  render  by  the  one 
word  south,  denoting  (x)  the  region  on  the 
right  hand  .(xlvii.  i),  (j).  the  region  of  mid- 
day, (3)  the  region  of  brightness.  The  variety 
of  terms  helps  the  force  of  the  application. 
Ezekjel  is  dwelling  by  Chebar  in  the  north  of 
Babylonia,  from  the  north  the  Chaldsean 
army  is  to  come  upon  Judaea  (see  on  i.  4). 

drop  thy  luord^  Peiit.  xxxii.  1 ;  Isai.  Iv,  ip. 


47.  forest  of  the  soutbj  The  land  of 
Israel.    See  xxi.  i,  a. 

all  faces']  A  departure  from  the  metaphor, 
which  figures  persons  by  trees.  Some  think 
that  face  here  means  surface  (Hitzig  and 
Schroeder) :  as  we  say,  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  if  the  metaphor  is  to  be  kept  up,  faces 
must  be  for  trees.  Besides,  in  v.  48  we  have 
all  flesh,  passing  from  the  metaphor. 

49.  parables']  Gomp.  xvii.  a.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  prophet  was  clear  enough,  if  those 
whom  he  addressed  had  chosen  to  understand. 

Chap.  XXI.  1—7.  The  first  word  of 
judgment.  Ezekiel  begins  by  pointing  the 
application  of  his  words  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  shews  the  universality  of  the  coming 
destructions,  and  indicates  by  an  outward 
s^gn  (tfcat  of  sighing)  the  sadness  of  the  ca- 
lamity. 

1,  2.  Comparing  these  verses  with  xx,  45, 
46,  we  observe  that  words  and  order  of  words 
aie  identical,  except  that  for  the  three  words 
translated  south,  there  are  substituted,  (i) 
Jerusalem;  (a)  the  holy  places,  i.e.  the  temple 
and  its  various  parts;  (3)  the  land  of  Israel. 
No  subterfuge  is  left  for  the  people  to  pretend 
misunderstanding. 
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3  And  say  to  the  land  of  Israel, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  will  draw  forth  my 
sword  out  of  his  sheath,  and  will  cut 
ofF  from  thee  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked, 

4  Seeing  then  that  I  will  cut  off 
from  thee  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
ed, therefore  shall  my  sword  go  forth 
out  of  his  sheath  against  all  flesh  from 
the  south  to  the  north : 

5  That  all  flesh  may  know  that  I 
the  Lord  have  drawn  forth  my  sword 
out  of  his  sheath ;  it  shall  not  return 
any  more. 

6  Sigh  therefore,  thou  son  of  man, 
with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins;  and 
with  bitterness  sigh  before  their  eyes. 

7  And  it  shall  be,  when  they  say 
unto  thee.  Wherefore  sighest  thou  ? 
that  thou  shalt  answer.  For  the  tid- 
ings; because  it  cometh.:  and  every 
heart  shall  melt,  and  all  hands  shall  be 


feeble,  and  every  spirit  shall  faint,  and 
all  knees  *  shall  be  weak  as  water :  be- 
hold, it  cometh,  and  shall  be  brought 
to  pass,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

8  fl  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

9  Son  of  man,  prophesy,  and  say. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Say,  A  sword, 
a  sw^ord  is  sharpened,  and  also  fur- 
bished: 

10  It  is  sharpened  to  make  a  sore 
slaughter;  it  is  furbished  that  it  may 
glitter :  should  we  then  make  mirth  f 
'  it  contemneth  the  rod  of  my  son,  as 
every  tree. 

1 1  And  he  hath  given  it  to  be  fur- 
bished, that  it  may  be  handled :  this 
sword  is  sharpened,  and  it  is  furbished, 
to  give  it  into  the  hand  of  the  slayer. 

12  Cry  and  howl,  son  of  man :  for 
it  shall  be  upon  my  people,  it  shall  be 
upon  all  the  princes  of  Israel:  'terrors 
by  reason  of  the  sword  shall  be  upon 


tHeb. 
shall  go 
into 
water. 


II  Or,  it  is 
the  rod  of 
my  sotit  it 
despiseth 
every  tree. 


%  Or,  they 
are  thrust 
down  to 
the  sword 
vjith  my 
people. 


4,  5  bear  the  same  relation  to  xx.  47,  48. 
Here,  however,  is  a  change.  There  is  still  a 
parable,  perhaps  for  the  reason  given  in 
Matt.  xiii.  13,  or  because  the  image  of  the 
sivord  is  already  familiar  to  them  (v.  i  foil.). 

4.  tie  righteous  and  the  luieked  take  the 
place  of  e-very  green  tree  and  every  dry  tree,  xx. 
47.  This  is  to  shew  the  universality  of  the  de- 
structions :  all  faces  shall  be  burned  therein  (xx. 
47),  my  sijuord  shall  go  forth  against  all  flesh. 
The  prophet  is  not  now  touching  the  question 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  righteous  suffer 
with  the  wicked.  That,  as  a  matter  of  feet, 
national  judgment  involves  the  innocent  in  the 
temporal  ruin  of  the  guilty,  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  equity  of  God  is  vindicated  by  the  ruin 
being  only  temporal. 

from  the  south  to  the  north']  Simply  from 
one  end  of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  other;  be- 
ginning with  the  south  because  the  seer  is  on 
Sie  north,  and  therefore  looks  at  once  on  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ruin. 

6.  Sigh  therefore,,, before  their  eyes']  The 
prophet  was  directed  to  let  the  people  see  him 
sigh  and  exhibit  to  them  his  weak  and  pros- 
trate condition,  as  a  sign  of  the  sorrow  and 
weakness  about  to  come  upon  the  people. 

with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins]  The  loins 
are  the  seat  of  strength  (Job  xl.  16).  Hence 
the  breaking  of  the  loins  implies  the  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  Isai.  xxi,  3 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  11, 
Ixix.  33. 


8 — 17.  The  second  word  of  judgment: 
the  glittering  and  destroying  sword. 

9.  a  sword]  Gomp.  Deut.  xxxii.  41 ;  also 
above,  v.  j. 

10.  should  <we  then  make  mirth  f  ]  Refer- 
ring to  the  sighing  in  -v,  6,  and  the  crying  and 
howling  in  -u,  it, 

it  contemneth  the  rod  of  my  son,  as  every 
tree]  The  rod  is  the  sceptre  of  dominion, 
assigned  to  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Comp. 
xxi.  II.  The  destroying  sword  of  Babylon 
despises  the  sceptre  of  Judah;  it  despises  every 
tree.  Comp.  xx.  47  and  xxi.  4 ;  also  xvii.  14. 
The  marginal  reading  supposes  rod  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  chastening  rod,  it  is  the  rod  of 
my  son,  it  is  the  rod  which  chastens  my  son,  but 
the  translation  in  the  text  is  better.  Other  in- 
terpretations (varying  according  to  the  mean- 
ings given  to  rod  and  tree)  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  rod  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
contemneth,  as,  for  instance,  the  rod  of  my  son 
(the  rod  which  corrects  my  people)  contemneth 
(treats  with  scorn,  utterly  confounds)  every 
tree  (every  other  nation) ;  or,  the  sceptre  of 
my  people  contemneth  (proudly  despises) 
every  other  nation.  Proud  as  the  people  are, 
they  shall  be  brought  to  sorrow.  See  Note  at 
end  of  Chapter. 

12.  it  shall  be  upon  my  people]  The  sword 
shall  press  sore  upon  my  people.  Comp,  1 
S.  xxiv.  13,  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon 
thee;  and  a  S.  xxiv.  17,  let  thine  hard  be 
against  me. 
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o  Jer.  31. 
19. 

lOi,Wie!t 
the  trial 
hath  been, 
what 
then' shall 
they  not 
also  belong 
to  the  de' 
seising 
rodf 
tHeb. 
hand  to 
hand. 


my  people :  "siriite  therefore  upon  thy 
thigh. 

13  'Because  it  is  a  trial,  and  what 
if  the  sword  contemn  even  the  rod  ? 
it  shall  be  no  more,  saith'  the  Lord 
God. 

14  Thou  therefore,  son  of  man, 
prophesy,  and  smite  thine  *  hands  to- 
gether, and  let  the  sword  be  doubled 
the  third  time,  the  sword  of  the  slain : 
it  is  the  sword  of  the  great  men  that 
are  slain,  which  entereth  into  their 
privy  chambers. 


15  I   have  set'  the  "po'nt  of  ^he ]o^^„.^^_ 
sword  against  all  their  gates,  that  thetr  or./ear. 
heart  may  faint,  and  their  ruins  be 
multiplied :  ah !  it  is  made  bright,  // 

is  « wrapped  up  for  the  slaughter.  J^^^^. 

16  Go   thee   one   way   or    other, 
either  on  the  right  hand,  *tfr  on  the  *  ^eK^^^ 
left,  whithersoever  thy  face  is  set.      ■  ff^"^ 

17  I  will  also  smite  mine   hands  '■'* 
together,  and  I  will  cause  my  fury  to 
rest :  I  the  Lord  have  said  it. 

18  fl  The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me  again,  saying. 


terrors]  The  Heb.  word  is"  rather  to  hi 
taken  as  a  participle  of  a  verb  cait  doivn, 
which  occurs  Ps.  Ixxxix.  44.  The  marginal 
rendering  is  to  be  preferred. 

smite  therefore  upon  thy  thighj  A  token  of 
mourning,  Jer.  xxxi.  ig. 

13.  The  translation  in  the  text  is  scarcely^ 
intelligible,  and  that  which  is  given  in  the 
margin  is  unsatisfactory.  The  Karlsruhe 
translator  of  the  Bible  gives  the  best  explana- 
tion: "What  horrors  will  not  arise  when  the 
sword  shall  cut  down  without  regard  the 
ruling  sceptre  of  Judah ! "  See  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter. 

14.  7hrice  doubled  to  express  its  violence 
and  force. 

the  sword  of  the  slain]  The  sword  where- 
by men  are  to  be  slain. 

of  the  great  men  that  are  slain]  Lit.  "the 
great  (man,  not  men),  the  slain."  Some  sup- 
pose this  to  mean  the  king,  Zedekiah,  but  the 
singular  adj.  is  often  used  generally,  and  this 
seems  to  be  so  here. 

•which  entereth  into  their  privy  chambers] 
enter  into  privy  chambers  is  expressed  in  the 
Hebrew  by  one  word,  chadar,  apparently 
the  root  of  cheder,  privy  chamber  (viii.  ii). 
This  similarity  of  form  led  to  the  translation 
of  our  version.  The  verb  probably  means  to 
"beset"  or  "encompass." 

15.  point]  Heb.  ibchath.  The  word  (ren- 
dered otherwise  in  the  margin)  occurs  only 
here.  It  means  threatening,  the  threatening 
sword  or  terror ;  as  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  the  flaming 
siuord. 

and  their  ruins  be  multiplied]  Lit.  "to  the 
multiplication  of  stumblingblocks,"  that  is,  so 
that  the  causes  of  their  fall  may  be  more 
numerous.  Comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  16,  He  made 
many  to  fall ^  yea,  one  fell  upon  another. 

made  bright]  Lit.  "made  for  a  lightning- 
flash."  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  41 ;  Job  xx.  25 ; 
Nahum  iii.  3. 

mjrapped]  Rather,  "drawn,"  prepared  to 
flash  forth,  drawn  for  slaughter. 


16.  Go  thee]  Lit.  "Gather' thyself  up." 
The  prophet  addresses  the  sword,  "  Unite  thy 
strength,  turn  thee  this  way  or  that,  as  is  ap- 
pointed." 

17.^  The  Lord  smites  together  His  hands 
in  anger  (xxii.  13),  man  in  consternation. 

9 — 17.  This  passage  may  be  called  the 
Lay  of  the  Sword;  it  is  written  in  the  form 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  with  its  characteristic 
parallelism.  It  may  be  translated  and  arranged 
as  follows : — 

A  sword,  a  sword,  it  is  sharpened  and  fiirbished, 
Sharpened  for  sore  slaughter. 
Furbished  for  a  lightning-flash ; 

Shall  we  then  make  merry? 
It  contemneth  the  rod  of  my  people, 
It  contemneth  every  tree ; 
It  was  given  for  furbishing  to  be  handled, 
It  is  sharpened  and  furbished  to  be  given  into 
the  hand  of  the  slayer; 

Cry  aloud  and  howl,  O  son  of  man, 
"The  sword  is  upon  my  people. 
Upon  all  the  princes  of  Israel, 
Tliey  are  given  up  to  the  sword  with  my  people ; 

Therefore  smite  upon  thy  thigh. 
For  it  is  put  to  the  proof,  and  if  it  contemneth 

even  the  rod, 
What  shall  not  be?  saith  the  Lord  God. 
And  thou,  son  of  man,  prophesy  and  strike  band 

upon  hand, 
And  let  the  sword  be  thrice  doubled ; 
This  is  the  sword  of  the  slain. 
The  sword  6f  the  mighty  slain,  which  paesseth 

hard  upon  them. 
That  the  heart  may  faint 
And  ruin  be  multiplied, 
Against  all  their  gates  have  I  set  my  threatening 

sword. 
Ah !  it  is  prgiared  for  a  lightning-flash, 

Drawn  for  slaughter. 
Gather  thyself  up,  O  sword,  to  the  right  or  to 

the  left, 
Whithersoever  thy  path  is  determined, 
I  also  will  strike  hand  on  hand. 
And  will  cause  my  fury  to  abide, 

I  the  Lord  have  said  it, 

18—32.  The  third  word  of  judgment. 
The  king  of  Babylon's  mareh  upon  Judaea 
and  upon  the  Ammonites, 
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19  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  appoint 
thee  two  ways,  that  the  sword  of  the 
■king  of  Babylon  may  come:  both 
twain  shall  come  forth  out  of  one 
land :  and  choose  thou  a  place,  choose 
it  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 

20  Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword 
may  come  to  Rabbath  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the 
defenced. 

21  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood 
Imttr  of  ^'  ^^  'parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head 
the  way.    of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination : 


he  made  A«  'arrows  bright,  he  con-'.Or- 
suited  with  'images,  he  looked  in  thetHeb. 
liver.  ^ 

22  At  his  right  hand  was  the  divi- 
nation for  Jerusalem,  to  appoint  '*cap-|j^|'^^j^ 
tains,  to  open  the  mouth  in  the  slaugh-  '-<"'"• 
ter,  to  lift  up  the  voice  with  shouting,  rams. 
to  appoint  battering  rams  against  the 
gates,  to  cast  a  mount,  and .  to  build 

a  fort. 

23  And  it  shall  be  unto  them  as  a 

false  divination  in  their  sight,  '  to  them  thJmtL 
that  have  sworn  oaths:  but  he  will  Si'.'""'' 


18.  Destruction  is  to  go  forth  not  on  Ju-i 
dah  only,  but  also  on  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  Anunonites  had  been  recently  invited  by 
Zedekiah  to  an  alliance  in  opposition  to  the 
Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xxvii.  a,  3).  This  would 
only  draw  down  destruction  on  both.  Some- 
what later  Ishmael  endeavoured  to  carry  off  a 
number  of  the  people  as  exiles  to  the  Ammon- 
ites (Jer.  xli.  10) ;  after  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity the  Ammonite  was  among  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  Neh.  iv.  3. 

19.  appoint  thee\  Rather,  set  before 
thee. 

choose  thou  a  place,  choose  h"]  Rather,  ''mark 
a  spot,  mark  it."  The  word  rendered  choose 
means,  "set  a  mark;"  here  the  prophet  is 
directed  to  "set  a  mark"  as  upon  a  map, 
at  the  head  of  the  two  roads,  one  leading  to 
Jerusalem,  the  other  to  Ammon.  Comp.  iv. 
I  foil.,  where  in  a  similar  way  the  siege  is 
portrayed  on  a  tile. 

21.  At  the  head  of  these  two  roads  the 
king  of  Babylon  is  depicted  as  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  north. 
To  his  right  is  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  on  the 
left  that  to  Rabbath- Ammon :  these  are  the 
two  roads  by  one  or  other  of  which  an  invad- 
ing army  must  march  from  Babylon  to  Egypt. 
He  is  meditating  his  campaign,  taking  divina- 
tions after  the  common  fashion  of  the  heathen. 

divination]  (iesem)  the  common  word  for 
iny  kind  of  superstitious  omen.  See  Num. 
xxiii.  23. 

he  made  his  arrows  bright]  Rather,^  lie 
Shook  hla  arrows.  This  mode  of  divina- 
tion is  one  much  in  practice  with  the  Arabians. 
Pocock  (quoted  by  Rosenmtlller)  describes  it 
at  length.  Before  undertaking  a  journey, 
marrying  a  wife,  and  entering  upon  any  im- 
portant business,  it  was  usual  to  place  in  some 
vessel  three  arrows,  on  one  of  which  was 
written,  "My  God  orders  me;"  on  the  other, 
"My  God  forbids  me;"  on  the  third  was  no 
inscription.  These  three  arrows  were  shaken 
together  until  one  came  out ;  if  it  was  the  first, 
the  thing  was  to  be  done;  if  the  second,  it  was 


to  be  avoided;  if  the  third,  the  Arrows  were 
again  shaken  together,  until  one  of  the  arrovsrs 
bearing  a  decided  answer  should  come  forth. 
This  method  of  obtaining  an  omen  by  shaking 
lots  together  in  a  helmet  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  Greeks.    See  Horn.  'II.'  ill.  316. 

images']  These  were,  as  the  margin  tells  us, 
teraphim,  of  which  see  an  account  on  Gen. 
xxxi.  19. 

he  looked  in  the  liver]  It  was  the  practice 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  take! 
omens  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  (espe- 
cially the  liver)  of  animals  oflfered  in  sacrifice. 
The  Romans  derived  this  practice  from  the 
Etruscans.  These  Etruscans  seem  to  have 
shewn  their  Eastern  origin  in  various  ways — 
their  writing  was  from  right  to  left — the 
Etrurian  chiefs,  from  whom  the  young  Roman 
nobles  received  instruction  in  the  sacred  scien- 
ces of  divination,  formed  a  warlike  sacerdotal 
caste  like  the  Chaldasans  (Niebuhr's  'Rom. 
Hist.,'  Vol.  I.  Introd.). 

22.  the  divination  for  Jerusalem]  The 
lot  which  should  fix  the  campaign  to  be  made 
against  Jerusalem. 

to  appoint  battering  rams]    See  note  on  iv.  i. 

23.  it  shall  be  unto  them]  The  Jews  in 
their  vain  confidence  shall  look  upon  the  hopes 
gathered  from  the  divinations  by  the  Babylo- 
nians as  false  and  groundless. 

to  them  that  have  s<worn  oaths]  These  words 
have  been  very  variously  interpreted.  The  LXX . 
avoids  the  difficulty  by  passing  them  over  al- 
together. The  Vulg. :  "  And  he  shall  be  as  one 
divining  in  vain  in  their  sight,  and  imitating  the 
rest  of  sabbaths."  The  same  Hebrew  word  (or 
nearly  the  same)  meaning  "oath"  or  "week"' 
(seven),  see  Gen.  xxi.  30,  31,  Ewald  accord- 
ingly translates,  "weeks  of  weeks;"  explaining 
it,  "they  deem  that  they  have  tueeks  upon  lueeks, 
that  is,  a  long  time  before  their  defences  can  be 
overthrown."  Rosenm.,  "  oaths  of  oaths  are 
theirs,"  they  have  the  most  solemn  oaths  sworn 
by  God  to  His  people,  in  these  they  trust, 
forgetful  of  the  condition  upon  which  these 
promises  were  given,  a  condition  broken  by 
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[v.  24 — 28. 


call  to  remembrance  the  iniquity,  that 
they  may  be  taken. 

24  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  J  Because  ye  have  made  your 
iniquity  to  be  remembered,  in  that 
your  transgressions  are  discovered,  so 
that  in  all  your  doings  your  sins  do 
appear;  because,  /  say,  that  ye  are 
come  to  remembrance,  ye  shall  be 
taken  with  the  hand. 

25  fl  And  thou,  profane  wick- 
ed   prince    of  Israel,   whose   day  is 


come,  when   iniquity  shall  have  an 
end, 

26  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Re- 
move the  diadem,  and  take  off  the 
crown:  this  shall  not  be  the  same: 
exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high. 

27  *!  will  overturn,  overturn,  over-  tHeb. 
turn,  it :  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  /erverted', 
he  come  whose  right  it  is;  and  I  will ^,^7'"''' 
give  it  him. 

28  1[  And  thou,  son  of  man,  pro- 


makeit. 


their  sin.  The  prophet  speaks  in  general 
terms,  but  more  probably  the  allusion  is  to  the 
oaths  which  the  Jews  had  sworn  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, xvii.  18,  19.  They  have  among  them 
men  bound  by  oaths.  They  are  the  sworn 
vassals  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  therefore  they 
trust  he  will  not  attack  them,  forgetting  how 
imperfectly  they  had  kept  their  oatl^,  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  knew  this. 

hut  he  will  call  to  remembrance  the  iniguitjij 
The  king  of  Babylon  will  by  punishment  re- 
mind them  of  their  perjury.  The  general 
word  iniquity  is  used  to  include  not  only  the 
special  offence  committed  in  breaking  their 
oath,  but  all  the  transgressions  against  God 
and  man,  which  the  Babylonian  conqueror 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  punishing.  Vain 
in  their  eyes  are  his  prognostications  of  suc- 
cess— ^there  are  among  tiiem  men  bound  by 
solemn  oaths,  and  he  (the  Babylonian  king) 
shall  call  to  remembrance  their  iniquity,  that 
they  may  be  taken  prisoners,  »  K.  xxv.  6,  7 ; 
»  Chro.-  xxxvi.  17. 

25.  prqfanel  Rather,  "doomed  to  slaugh- 
ter." The  Hebrew  (chalal)  is  commonly 
rendered  slain  or  wounded  as  above,  -v.  14. 
Other  forms  of  the  root  but  not  Kal  have  the 
sense  oi  profane.  See  on  xxii.  16.  Probably 
the  present  translation  was  adopted  because 
Zedekiah  was  not  slain  in  battle,  but  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon,  2  K.  xxv.  6.  We 
must  rememjber,  however,  that  in  this  pro- 
phecy the  sivord  is  used  as  the  emblem  of 
destruction,  a  destruction  which  ■was  to  over- 
whelm king  and  people;  and  all  involved  in 
this  destruction  are  described  as  slain  by  the 
siuord.  Comp.  Jer.  xxi.  7,  where  it  is  said, 
I  ivill  deliver  Zedekiah. .  .and  such  as  are  left, . . 
and  he  shall  smite  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  The  present  verse  seems  to  bring  us 
back  to  "v,  14,  where  the  sword  is  called  the 
sword  of  the  mighty  slain.  It  is  therefore 
more  forcible  as  well  as  more  literal  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet,  turning  from  the  general 
crowd  to  Zedekiah  himself,  should  address 
him. 

•when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end]     Lit.  "at 


the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  the  end,"  at  the 
time  when  iniquity  shall  be  closed  with  punish- 
ment. 

26.  The  diadem  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  crown  taken  off  (this  shall 
not  be  as  It  la),  the  low  exalted,  and  the 
high  abased.  Remove,  take  off,  exalt,  abase. 
All  these  are  in  the  original  mfinitives.  In- 
finitives are  sometimes  to  be  translated  by 
imperatives,  as  in  our  version,  but  here  the 
sense  seems  rather  to  point  to  another  usage 
of  the  infinitive,  according  to  which  it  declares 
an  action  without  defining  the  agent  or  time. 
(There  shall  be)  a  removing  of  the  diadem. 
The  word  for  "diadem"  occurs  here  and  in 
the  Pentateuch  {e.g.  Exod.  xxviii.  4),  where  it 
it  is  always  the  mitre,  the  peculiar  head-dress 
of  the  high  priest.  So  it  must  be  understood 
here — Glory  shall  be  removed  alike  from  priest 
and  king. 

this  shall  not  be  the  same]  Lit.  "this  shall 
not  be  this,"  the  present  glory  and  power  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  God's  people  shall 
be  quite  removed,  all  shall  be  other  than  it  is. 

27.  it  shall  be  no  more]  In  v.  26  it  was 
"this  shall  not  be  this,"  here  "this  also  shall  not 
be; "  and  as  the  former  phrase  means,  the  pre- 
sent state  shall  be  overturned,  so  the  phrase 
here  means,  the  present  state  of  things  shall  not 
continue:  all  shall  be  confusion  until  He  come 
•whose  right  it  is,  or  lit.  "whose  is  the  right" 
or  the  judgment,  He  to  whom  the  dominion 
belongs  of  right.  Ezekiel ,  has  throughout 
viewed  Zedekiah  as  an  usurper. — Jeconiah 
and  his  descendants  were  the  rightfid  heirs, 
of  David's  throne.— Through  the  restoration 
of  the  true  line  was  there  hope  for  Judah 
(comp.  Gen.  xlix.  10),  the  promised  King 
in  whom  all  power  shall  rest — the  Son  of 
David — Messiah  fjie  Prince.  Comp.  Zech.  vi, 
12,  13.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  destructjoa 
ends  for  Judah  in  the  promise  of  restoration 
as  before,  ch.  xx. 

28.  The  seer  now  turns  to  the  Ammon- 
ite. The  burden  of  the  Song  of  the  Sword 
is  again  taken  up,  directed  now  against  the 
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phesy  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  concerning  the  Ammotiites,  and 
concerning  their  reproach;  even  say 
thou,  The  sword,  the  sword  is  drawn : 
for  the  slaughter  it  is  furbished,  to 
consume  because  of  the  glittering : 

29  Whiles  they  see  vanity  unto 
thee,  whiles  they  divine  a  lie  unto 
thee,  to  bring  thee  upon  the  necks  of 
them  that  are  slain,  of  the  wicked, 
whose  day  is  come,  when  their  ini- 

lOr,  Cause  quity  sholl  have  an  end. 

30  '  Shall  I  cause  it  to  return  into 


It  to  re- 
turn. 


his  shsath?  I  will  judge  thee  in  the 
place  where  thou  wast  created,  in  the 
land  of  thy  nativity. 

31  And  I  will  pour  out  mine  in- 
dignation upon  thee,  I  will  blow 
against  thee  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath, 
and   deliver  thee   into   the   hand   of 

'  brutish  men,  and  skilful  to  destroy.     '.O''' . 

rr^i  111        r        ri  1       ourning, 

32  Thou  Shalt  be  for  fuel  to  the 
fire-}  thy  blood  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  land;  thou  shalt  be  no  more 
remembered :  for  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  //. 


Ammonites,  who,  exulting  in  Judah's  destruc- 
tion, fondly  deemed  that  they  were  themselves 
to  escape.  But  over  them  too  the  like  doom 
is  spoken,  only  with  this  difference  that  for 
them  is  no  prospect  of  recovery.  For  Judah 
there  is  yet  hope,  for  Ammon  irremediable 
ruin. 

their  reproach"]  The  scorn  with  which  they 
reproach  Judah,  comp.  Zeph.  ii.  8  and  below 
XXV,  3,  lo;  also  Nahumiii.  19. 

because  of  the  glittering]  to  glitter,  lit.  "in 
order  to  glitter."  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  the 
^ord  is  here  addressed.  LXX.,  "Arise  that 
thou  mayest  shine."  Vulg.,  "that  thou  may- 
est  slay  and  glitter." 

29.  The  Ammonites  had  their  false  di- 
viners, as  the  Jews  their  false  prophets,  to 
delude  with  vain  hopes. 

to  bring  thee  upon  the  necks  of  them  that  are 
slain]  To  cast  thee  upon  the  heap  of  slaugh- 
tered men.  The, necks  of  them  that  are  slain 
is  simply  a  poetical  expression  for  the  slain, 
perhaps  because  the  corpses  were  headless. 

luj/im  their  iniquity  shall  home  an  end]  Not 
when  their  iniquity  shall  cease  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  righteousness,  but  when  their' 
iniquity  shall  have  its  final  doom. 


30.  Shall  I  cause  it  to  return...]  Back  to 
Its  sbeatli.  The  verb  is  to  be  taken  as 
imperative.  Let  the  sword  return  back  to 
its  sheath.  Its  work  is  over.  Here  ends  the 
stanza  of  the  Lay  of  the  Sword,  which,  like 
the  other  part,  is  in  the  form  of  poetry : 

The  sword,  the  sword  is  drawn ; 

It  is  furbished  to  slay, 

To  consume,  to  flash  forth, 

In  spite  of  thy  false  visions  and  lying  divina? 

tions, 
To  give  thee  over  to  the  heaps  of  the  slain, 
Of  the  wicked  whose  day  is  come,  the  time 

for  the  close  of  their  iniquity. 
Back,  back  to  thy  sheath. 

The  prophet  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  now 
turns  to  address  the  Ammonites  and  reverts 
to  the  metaphor  of  a  consuming  jire  which 
he  had  employed  before,  xx.  47. 

31.  brutish]  The  word  occurs  in  this 
sense  Ps.  xlix.  10 ;  Prov.  xxx.  a.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  might  also  be  rendered  burning, 
as  in  margin.  It  is  better  to  keep  to  the 
rendering  in  the  text,  and  to  suppose  that  ai: 
the  same  time  the  second  meaning  burning  is 
borne  in  mind,  as  suggested  by  the  previous 
use  of  the  word  Jire. 


NOTES  on  Chap,  xxi.  10,  13. 


In  i>.  10  there  is  a  question  whether  tS^K' 
(roi)  is  the  subject  or  object  of  the  participle 
n^^b  (contemneth).  The  subst.  tSJS?  is  masc. 
and  ain  (siuord)  is  femin.,  which  might  seem 
to  settle  the  question,  but  in  Hebrew  the  femi- 
nine which  represents  also  the  neuter  gender, 
is  sometimes  used  with  a  noun  that  is  generally 
masculine.  In  the  present  case,  if  the  rod  be 
a  rod  of  correction,  it  is  in  fact  a  synonym  of 
the  stword,  and  this  would  account  for  the 
feminine  participle.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
iiave  recourse  to  this  explanation,  it  is  on  other 


grounds  better  to  make  rod  the  object  of 
contemneth, 

13.   ^  np^?b  o^rDi-DK  n»«  loa  »? 

f1»n;.  The  difficulty  here  does  not  lie  in  any 
peculiarity  in  the  words,  but  from  the  ex- 
tremely condensed  form  of  expression,  so  that 
there  arises  a  variety  of  interpretations  accord- 
ing to  what  each  commentator  thinks  fit  to 
supply.  To  examine  the  words  one  by  one. 
\ra,  may  be  a  subst.  probatio,  trial,  or,  more 
probably,  a  pasave  past  of  the  form  Pual. 
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used  impersonally,  probatum  est,  a  trial  is  made. 
The  triifl  may  be  for  correction,  for  proba- 
tion, or  for  justification — and  the  indefinite 
form  will  allow  of  its-  being  applied  to  past, 
present,  or  future  trial.  Again  it  may  either 
be  a  trial  of  the  people  or  of  the  sword — tsat!', 
rpND,  rod,  contemning  are  the  same  words  as 
in  ti.  lo,  and  admit  of  the  same  variety  of  ex- 
planation, only  that  we  must  adopt  the  same 
explanation  in  each  case.  n.jrij  j6,  it  shall  not 
be,  the  meaning  of  this  clause  must  depend 
upon  what  has  gone  before.  Rashi  considers 
the  trial  to  refer  to  past  calamities,  and  exT 
plains  it  thus :  There  has  been  much  trial  in 
the  many  calamities  with  which  the  people 
has  been  afflicted,  and  what?  if  alio  the  con- 
temning rod  (i.e.  the  sword)  be  drawn  out  a- 
gainst  them?  It  shall  not  be.  The  people 
shall  cease  to  exist.  Kimchi :  For  a  trial  shall 
the  sword  be  drawn,  the  sword  shall  be  sent 
to  try  and  prove  the  people  and  win  them  to 
repentance,  and  ivhat  if  the  sword  contemneth 
the  rod  (the  tribe  of  Judah),  i.e.  passes  it  by 
andleaves  it  untouched — Itshallnothe.  There 
shall  then  be  no  trial,  no  call  to  repentance. 

Havemick :  There  is  a  trial  of  God's  jus- 
tice, and  how  if  the  sceptre  be  still  so  haughty, 
it  shall  not  stand.  Kliefoth  and  Keil  connect 
the  two  last  words  with  the  former,  and  ex- 
plain the  sentence  thus:  For  trial  is  made, 
and  what  if  the  contemning  sceptre  shall  not 
be?  These  are  given  as  specimens.  Nearly 
every  modem  commentator  has  his  own  sepa- 
rate interpretation. 

The  Karlsruhe  translation  which  is  adopted 
in  the  note  requires  DN  to  b&  separated  from 
™. 

21.  Lenorraant,  in  a  recent  work  ('  La 
Magie  chez  les  Chaldeens'),  has  shewn  that 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  were  originally  oc- 
cupied by  a  primitive  race,  to  whom  has  been 
given  the  name  of  Acpadians,  from  Akkad,  a 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
These  Accadians  had  a  language  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Chaldseb-Assyrians,  and  they  were 
the  originators  of  the  cuneiform  character. 
This  character  originally  hieroglyphic  was 
borrowed  by  the  Assyrians,  who  used  it  pho- 
netically. Accadian  inscriptions  have  been 
deciphered  which  throw  ligl^t  on  the  religion 
and  customs  of  these  early  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  The  Accadian  -was  a  dead  language 
in  the  time  of  Assurbanipal,  who  caused 
many  of  their  documents  to  be  transcribed 
and  accompanied  with  a  translation  in  the 
Assyrian  language.  It  appears  to  contain 
idioms  common  to  the  dialects  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Finns,  and  has  been  pronounced 
as  belonging  to  the  Turanian  family  ('  La 
Magie,'  p.  %).  For  this  and  for  other  reasons 
the  Accadians  are  considered  to  have  been  of 
the  Turanian  stock;.  The  Accadian  inscrip- 
tions hitherto  deciphered  are  all  concerned 
■with  magical  incantations,  which  prove  the 


religion  of  the  people  to  -have  been  a  kind  of 
demonology.  A  large  tablet  from  the  royal 
library  of  Nineveh,  of  which  a  facsimile  has 
been  published  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
('Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Asia,'  pi.  17  and 
18),  gives  a  series  of  twenty-eight  formulasof 
deprecatory  incantations  against  evil  spirits, 
the  effects  of  divination,  the  diseases  and  the 
principal  calamities  of  the  human  race.  The 
Accadians  peopledthe  universe  with  spirits  good 
and  evil — commerce  viith  the  good  spirits  was 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to 
avert  the  influence  of  the  evil  a  main  end  of 
their  devotion;  while  bad  men  were  led  to 
seek  commerce  with  the  evil  spirits  in  order  to 
obtain  power  over  and  do  hurt  to  other  men. 
Hence  the  black  arts  of  magic  and  sorcery 
were  prevalent  among  the  Accadians,  and  we 
find  among  their  inscriptions  special  impreca- 
tions against  charmers,  sorcerers  and  sorcer- 
esses (p.  54). 

Besides  this  the  Accadians  and  the  Assyrians 
after  them  made  great  use  of  talismans,  and 
there  is  an  Accadian  formula  to  be  recited 
over  one  of  such  talismans  to  keep  out  evil 
spirits  from  every  comer  of  the  house  (p.  41). 
These  talismans  were  of  various  kinds.  There 
were  ribbons  with  certain  words  written  upon 
them  to  be  worn  as  a  charm.  There  were 
amulets  of  various  materials  worn  as  a  preser- 
vative agamst  demons,  diseases,  or  bad  fortune 
(P-  43)-  The  well-known  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
xiii.  17 — %i,  seems  to  point  to  such  divinations 
as  practised  by  the  prophet's  countrywomen, 
who  had  caught  the  infection  from  those 
among  whom  they  sojourned. 

Parallel  to  and  in  many  respects  resembling 
these  Accadian  rites  is  the  ancient  Median 
Magism — the  product  of  a  primitive  Medic 
race  overcome  by  the  Iranian  invaders.  Al- 
though the  Iranians  were  entirely  opposed  to 
the  religious  system  of  the  aborigines,  yet  the 
old  superstitions  clung  to  the  soil,  and  in  a 
modified  form  were  adopted  by  the  conquer- 
ors (p.  192).  Thus  we  find  recorded,  as  in 
use  among  the  Medes,  the  divining  rod,  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  by  throwing  together 
sticks  of  the  tamarisk.  The  very  use  of  the 
"barcema"  (see  viii.  17)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  relic  of  a  primitive  rite  adopted  by 
the  Persians  from  a  religious  system  to  which 
they  were  violently  opposed  (p.  213). 

In  the  same  way  among  the  Chaldseans  the 
old  superstitions  lingered,  and  we  find  Nebu7 
chadnezzar,  the  Chaldaean  king,  depicted  by 
Ezekiel  as  using  the  rites  of  divination  that 
really  belonged  to  the  Accadian  race,  (i) 
the  divination  by  arrows  or  wands,  (a)  the 
talismanic  images  or  amulets,  (3)  the  mspec- 
tion  of  the  liver. 

This  last  fiirnishes  us  with  an  interesting 
link  between  the  Chaldaeans  and  another 
ancient  race  whose  origin  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  doubt 

Lenormant  has  shewn  that  the  Accadian 
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language  is  of  the  Turanian  family,  akin  to 
the  Finnish  and  the  Basque  ('La  Magie,'  ch.vi.), 
and  has  traced  the  connection  between  the 
Finnish  Kaliwa  and  the  Accadian  "region  of 
light"  (p.  130). 

The  Rev.. I.. Taylor,  in  his  'Etruscan  Re- 
searches,' has  traced  the  Finnish  origin  of  the 
Etruscans ;  and  in  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  Victoria  Institute  (June,  1875)  has  shewn 
the  probability  of  the  Etruscan  language  being 
Turanian. 


This_  passage  in  Ezekiel  is  therefore  very 
interesting,  since  it  shews  a  characteristic  mode 
of  divination  in  use  among  two  distant  nations, 
which  on  other  grounds  have  been  thought  to 
be  of  the  same  (the  Turanian)  stock. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  as  the  Romans 
undoubtedly  acquired  their  divination  from 
the  conquered  Etruscans,  so  the  Chaldaeans 
are  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  have  ac- 
quired the  same  art  from  the  races  whose  soil 
■tiiey  had  occupied  as  conquerors. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

i  A  catalogue  of  sins  in  JertisaUm.  13  God 
will  hum  them  as  dross  in  his  furnace.  23 
The  general  corruption  of  prophets,  priests, 
princes,  and  people, 

MOREOVER  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 
"chap.  20.      2    Now,  thou  .son  of  man,  "wilt 
%.  23. 36.    thou  'judge,  wilt  thou  judge  the 'bloody 
^pudd/or.  city?  yea,  thou  shalt  *shew  her  all 
\fbh'oi'^  her  abominations. 
fHek  ■        3  Then  say  thou.  Thus  saith  the 
l±^  Lord  God,  The  pity  sheddeth  blood 
in  the  midst  of  it,  that  her  time  may 
come,  and  maketh  idols  against  her- 
self to  defile  herself. 

4  Thou  art  become  guilty  in  thy 

» 2  Kin.  21.  Jblood  that  thou  hast  ^shed;  and  hast 

defiled  thyself  in  thine   idols  which 


thou  hast  made ;  and  thou  hast  caused 
thy  days  to  draw  near,  and  art  come 
even  unto  thy  years :  therefore  have  I 
made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the  hear 
then,  and  a  mocking  to  all  countries. 
5  Those  that  be  near,  and  those  that 
be  far  from  thee,  shall  mock  thee, 
which  art  'infamous  and  much  vexed,  ^^f':  .  - 

z:t>iiii  •  /-T  1    poUuiedof 

o   riehold,   the    pnnces   Of  Israel,  name, 

^i_  ^        ^T_    •     muck  in 

.every    one    were    m    thee    to    their  vexation.- 
'power  to  shed  blood.  *  Heb. 

7  In  thee  have  they  set  light  by  """' 
father  and  mother:   in  the  midst  of 
thee  have  they  dealt  by  '  oppression  ^2\ 
with  the  stranger:  in  thee  have  they 
vexed  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

8  Thou  hast   despised  mine  holy 
things,  and  hast  profaned  my  sabbaths, 


Chap.  XXII.  1—16.  The  fourth  word 
of  judgment.  The  sins  which  have  brought 
ruin  upon  Jerusalem.  In  this  catalogue  of 
sins  special  reference  is  made  to  Lev.  xviii. 
and  tlus  because  the  sins  there  mentioned  were 
especially  those  which  disgraced  the  heathen 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  whom  the  Israelites 
were  to  cast  out.  The  very  fact  of  the  com- 
mission of  like  sins  would  insure  like  judg- 
ment. 

2.  .  miilt  thou  judge"]  Not  plead  for,  as  in 
-marg.,  but  as  above,  xx.  4  and  xxiii.  36. 

4.  thy  days  of  judgment,  thy  years  of  visi- 
tation ;  comp.  XX.  a  J,  39. 

a  reproach. ..a  mocking"]  Judah  shall  be 
like  the  Ammonites,  xxi.  a  8. 

5.  Those  that  be"]   The  countries  that  be. 
ivhich  art]    Not  m  the  original,  and  better 

away. 

infamous]  Lit.  "defiled  in  name,"  the  term 
with  which  Judah  is  addressed  in  mockery. 


much  -vexed]  Marg.  much  in  -vexation,  lit. 
"plenteous  in  confusion,"  which  describes 
the  state  of  perplexity  info  which  Judah  was 
now  thrown.  The  same  word  in  vii,  7  is 
trouble,  in  Deut.  vii.  aj  destruction ;  in  Zech. 
xiv.  13  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  city. 
•Comp.  Ezra  iv.  la.  Countries  near  and  afar 
off  shall  mock  thee,  saying.  Ah  defiled  in 
name.  Ah  full  of  turbulence  ! 

6.  Behold  the  princes  of  Israel,  each 
according  to  his  might  (lit.  "arm")  have 
been  lu  thee  In  order  to  shed  hlood. 
All  the  princes  looked  to  might  not  right, 
and  each  in  proportion  to  his  strength  was 
guilty  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  verb 
ha-ve  been  is  in  the  same  tense  as  have  set  and 
have  dealt,  implymg  an  abiding  condition. 
■Shedding  of  blood  is  a  continual  reproach  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  ix.  9, 
^vi.  38,  xxiii.  37,  45- 

8.     Comp.  V.  II ;  also  xxiii.  38. 
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fHeb. 
men  of 
slanders. 


«  Lev.  i8. 
8. 

&  20.  XI. 

^  Lev.  18. 
»9- 

tOr, 

every  one, 
'  Ley.  18. 
so. 

Jer.  s.  8. 
D  Or,  every 
one. 
1  Or,  iy 
lewdness, 
/•Lev.  18. 
9- 


f  chap.  21. 
17. 


9  In  thee  are  'men  that  carry  tales 
to  shed  blood:  and  in  thee  they  eat 
upon  the  mountains :  in  the  midst  of 
thee  they  commit  lewdness. 

10  In  thee  have  they  'discovered 
their  fathers'  nakedness :  in  thee  have 
they  humbled  her  that  was  ''set  apart 
for  pollution. 

1 1  And  "  one  hath  committed  abof 
mination  with  his  neighbour's  ''wife; 
and  "another  hath  "lewdly  defiled  his 
daughter  in  law;  and  another  in  thee 
hath  humbled  his  •''sister,  his  father's 
daughter. 

12  In  thee  have  they  taken  gifts  to 
shed  blood;  thou  hast  taken  usury 
and  increase,  and  thou  hast  greedily 
gained  of  thy  neighbours  by  extortion, 
and  hast  forgotten  me,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

13  ^  Behold,  therefore  I  have 
^■smitten  mine  hand  at  thy  dishonest 
gain  which  thou  hast  made,  and  at 
thy  blood  which  hath  been  in  the 
midst  of  thee. 

14.  Can  thine  heart  endure^  or  can 
thine  hands  be  strong,  in  the  days 
that  I  shall  deal  with  thee?  I  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  will  do  it. 

15  And  I  will  scatter  thee  among 
the  heathen,  and  disperse  thee  in  the 
countries,  and  will  consume  thy  filth- 
iness  out  of  thee. 


16  And  thou  'shalt  take  thine  in-'^^")^^^ 
•heritance  in  thyself  in  the  sight  of  the  pra/a7ud. 

heathen,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 

17  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

18  Son  of  man,  the  house  of  Israel 
is  to  me  become  dross:  all  they  tfr^ 
brass,  and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead,  in 
the  midst  of  the  furnace;  they  are 
«w^«  the  Mross  of  silver.  'Heb. 

19  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Because  ye  are  all  become 
dross,  behold,  therefore  I  will  gather 
you  into  the  midst  of  Jerusalem. 

20  ^As   they    gather    silver,    and '^^'j,^.^ 
brass,   and   iron,   and  lead,  and  tin,  to  the  ga- 
into  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  to  blow  *^^'"^- 
the  fire  upon  it,  to  melt  it;  so  will  I 
gather  you  in  mine  angei  and  in  my 

fury,  and  I  will  leave  you  there,,  and 
melt  you. 

21  Yea,  I  wiU  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my 
wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

22  As  silver  is  melted  in  the  midst 
of  the  furnace,  so  shall  ye  be  melted 
in  the  midst  thereof;  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  the  Lord  have  poured 
out  my  fury  upon  you. 

23  fl  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying. 


9.  Comp.  xviii.  6. 

10.  Lev.  xviii.  7 ;  also  xviii.  6. 

11.  xviii.  6 ;  Lev.  xyiii.  9,  16,  20. 

12.  Exod.  xxiii.  8 ;  Deut.  xvi.  19 ;  also 
xviii.  13. 

14.  This  was  that  which  the  ligh'mg,  xxi. 
7,  was  to  foreshew. 

16.  thou  shah  take  thine  inheritance']  Thou 
B&alt  be  profaned  1>7  thyself  z»  the  sight 
of  the  heathen.  Thou  shalt  by  thine  ovra  fault 
forfeit  the  privileges  of  a  holy  nation.  Take 
thine  inheritance.  (Heb.  nichalt  either  from  a 
root  nichal,  "inherit "  or  the  Niphal  of  chalal, 
"  profane."*)  There  is  the  same  ambiguity  in 
vii.  24.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  followed  by 
A.  V.  take  the  former  view :  Instead  of  having 
thine  inheritance  assigned  to  thee  by  Jehovah 
in  thine  own  land,  thou  shalt  find  an  inheri- 
tance for  thyself  in  a  strange  land  in  the  sight 


of  the  heathen.  The  latter  is  the  view  of 
Gesen.,  Ftlrst,  and  most  modem  commenta- 
tors, and  suits  best  with  the  sense  and  with 
the  grammar  of  the  sentence. 

18 — 22.  The  fifth  word  of  judgment. 
The  furnace.  In  the  besieged  dty  the  people 
shall  be  tried  and  pureed. 

18.  drossl  Isaiah  employs  this  metaphor 
(Isai.  i.  aj).  The  last  prophet  closes  with  it 
(Mai.  iii.  3).  It  is  often  repeated  (Isai.  iv.  4 ; 
Jer.  vi.  39  ;  Zech.  xiii.  9).  The  metaphor  de- 
notes not  only  the  corruption  of  the  people, 
who  have  become  like  base  metal,  but  also  a 
future  purification  whereby,  the  dross  being 
burnt  away,  the  remnant  of  good  may  appear. 
Some  of  the  words  here  used  are  the  same  as 
those  applied  to  Ammon,  but  in  the  case  of 
Ammon  the  fire  is  simply  that  of  destruction. 
The  chosen  people  are  subjected  to  trial  in  hope. 

24 — 31.  The  sixth  word  of  judgment 
The  special  sins  of  princes,  priests  and  peopla 
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24  Son  of  man,  say  unto  her, 
Thou  art  the  land  that  is  not  cleansed, 
nor  rained  upon  in  the  day  of  indig- 
nation. 

25  Ther?  is  a  conspiracy  of  her 
prophets  in  the  midst  thereof,  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey;  they 

y^M.*"    *^^^^  devoured  souls ;  they  have  taken 

the  treasure  and  precious  things ;  they 

have  made  her  many  widows  in  the 

midst  thereof. 

IJw  ^^  ^^^  priests  have  *  violated  my 

vioienceiD.  law,   and  have   profaned  mine  holy 

things:  they  have  put  no  difference 

between  the  holy  and  profane,  neither 

have  they  shewed  difference  between 

the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have 

hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and 

I  am  profaned  among  them. 

^Micaiia.       27  Her  'princes  in  the  midst  there- 

Zeph.  3. 3.  of  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey, 

to  shed  blood,  and  to  destroy  souls, 

to  get  dishonest  gain.    , 

28  And  her  prophets  have  daubed 
them  with  untempered  morter,  seeing 
vanity,  and  divining  lies  unto  them, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
when  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken. 


29  The  people  of  the  land  have 
used  "oppression,  and  exercised  rob-'°'''. 
bery,  and  have  vexed  the  poor  and 
needy:  yea,  they  have  oppressed  the 
stranger 'wrong-fully.  *Heb. 

°  A      IT  1       /-  imthout 

30  And  i  sought  for  a  man  among  r^iu.  . 
them,  that  should  make  up  the  hedge, 

and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me, for 
the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy 
it :  but  I  found  none. 

31  Therefore  have  I  poured  out 
mine  indignation  upon  them ;  I  have 
consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  my 
wrath :  their  own  way  have  I  recom- 
pensed upon  their  heads,  saith  the 
Lord.  God. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

I  The  whoredoms  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah.  22 
Aholitah  is  tobe  plagued  by  ho"  lovers.  36 
The  prophet  reproveth  the  adulteries  of  them 
both,  45  and  sheweth  their  judgments. 

THE  word  of  the  Lord  came 
again  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  there  were  two  wo- 
men, the  daughters  of  one  mother : 

3  And  they  committed  whoredoms 
in  Egypt;  they  committed  whoredoms 
in  their  youth :  there  were  their  breasts 


24.  the  land  that  is  not  cleansed^  Some 
take  it  as  "not  freed  from  noxious  weeds," 
but  the  word  is  constantly  used  in  reference 
to  the  cleansing  by  fire,  xxiv.  13  ;  Mai.  iii.  3. 
The  mixture  of  metaphors  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  usage. 

nor  rained  upori\  Comp.  Isai.  v.  6  ;  Amos 
iv.  7. 

26.  Ja-emiah  puts  together  princes  and 
priests  (Jer.  ii.  26). 

violated^  Marg.  offered  violence  to,  which  is 
preferable ;  to  violate  the  law  is  to  break  it — 
to  offer  -violence  to  the  law  is  to  misinterpret 
it.  It  was  the  special  office  of  the  priests  to 
keep  up  the  distinction  between  holy  and  unholy, 
clean  and  unclean,  Lev.  x.  10. 

28.  This  verse  refers  back  to  xiii.  10, 
where  see  notes. 

30.  In  Jer.  xi.  14  the  prophet  is  for- 
bidden to  make  intercession  for  the  people. 
The  same  idea  is  presented  here  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  The  land  might  be  said 
to  perish  for  the  lack  of  such  interpositions 
as  saved  their  forefethers  when  Moses  stood 
in  the  gap  (Ps.  cvi.  aj).  This  was  a  proof  of 
the  general  corruption,  that  there  was  among 
them  no  faithful  servant  to  stand  in  the  gap 

Vol.  VL 


and  build  up  the  hedge.  We  are  not  so  to 
press  these  words  as  to  assert  literally  that 
there  was  not  one  righteous  man  in  Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel  speaks  in  general  terms  and  says  that 
there  is  not  in  the  city  sufficient  righteous- 
ness to  save  it  from  utter  destruction.  Prince, 
prophet,  priest,  all  fail. 

Chap.  XXIII.  The  seventh  word  of  judg- 
ment. The  allegory  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah. 
This  chapter  closely  resembles  ch.  xvi.  Idola- 
try is  represented  by  the  same  figure,  but 
here  there  are  two  sisters  instead  of  one 
woman.  Aholah  (Israel)  is,  however,  chiefly 
introduced  in  order  to  heighten  Aholibah's 
(Judah's)  guilt.  In  xvi.  there  is  more  expos- 
tulation, appeal  to  God's  love  and  mercy  shewn 
in  past  time.  Here  the  tone  is  that  of  warning 
and  of  judgment,  the  close  of  the  sevenfold 
reply  to  the  elders  of  Israel.  See  Jer.  iii.  7, 
on  which  the  allegory  may  have  been  founded. 

2.  of  one  mother']  In  xvi.  the  mother  is 
an  Hittite,  to  express  the  innate  corruption  of 
the  child.  Here  no  more  is  probably  meant 
than  that  Israel  and  Judah  were  branches  of 
the  same  stock. 

3.  Egypt]  Comp.  xvi.  7,  xx.  8,  and 
below,  V.  19. 
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pressed,  and  there  they  bruised   the 
teats  of  their  virginity. 

4  And  the  names  of  them  nuere 
Aholah  the  elder,  and  Ahohbah  her 
sister :  and  they  were  mine,  and  they 
bare  sons  and  daughters.  Thus  were 
their  names ;  Samaria  is  Aholah,  and 
Jerusalem  Aholibah. 

5  And  Aholah  played  the  harlot 
when  she  was  mine;  and  she  doted 
on  her  lovers,  on  the  Assyrians  her 
neighbours, 

6  Which  were  clothed  with  blue, 
captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  de- 
sirable young  men,  horsemen  riding 
upon  horses. 

''Jowedher      7  T^"^  ^^^  'committed  herwhore- 
whorc-      doms  with  them,  with  all  them  that 
were  'the  chosen  men  of  Assyria,  and 


dotns  upon 
them.  1 

^feiS/"  with  all  on  whom  she  doted:  with  all 
tfuchii-     their  idols  she  defiled  herself. 

drett  of 
Asshur, 


8  Neither  left  she  her  whoredoms 
brought  from  Egypt:  for  in  her  youth 
they  lay  with  her,  and  they  bruised 


the  breasts  of  her  virginity,  and  pour- 
ed their  whoredom  upon  her. 

9  Wherefore  I  have  delivered  her 
into  the  hand  of  her  lovers,  into  the 
hand  of  the  "Assyrians,  upon  whom 
she  doted. 

10  These  discovered  her  naked- 
ness :  they  took  her  sons  and  her 
daughters,  and  slew  her  with  the 
sword :  and  she  became  'famous  among 
women ;  for  they  had  executed  judg- 
ment upon  her. 

11  And  when  her  sister  Aholibah 
saw  this^  'she  was  more  corrupt  in 
hfer  inordinate  love  than  she,  and  in 
her  whoredoms  'more  than  her  sister 
in  her  whoredoms. 

12  She  doted  upon  the  ^Assyrians 
her  neighbours,  captains  and  rulers 
clothed  most  gorgeously,  horsemen 
riding  upon  horses,  all  of  them  de- 
sirable young  men. 

13  Then  I.  saw  that  she  was  de- 
filed, that  they  took  both  one  way. 


«  2  Kin. 
17.  23- 


tHeb. 
anatrte. 


tHeb.  she 
cort-upted 
her  itwr- 
dinate 
love  more 
ikan,  &^c, 
<Heb. 
wore  than 
the  wftore' 
doms  of 
her  sister, 
»2Km. 
x6.  7. 


4.  Aholah... and  Aholibah']  The  more  cor- 
rect form  of  the  words  would  be,  "  Oholah, 
Oholibah."  Vulg.  "  Oolla,  Ooliba;"  so  LXX. 
"Ohel"  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  "tent." 
"Oholah"  means  "her  own  tent  or  taber- 
nacle;" "Oholibah,"  "  my  tent  or  tabernacle 
is  in  her:"  names  chosen  to  express  that  after 
the  division  Israel  set  up  her  own  tabernacle 
in  the  place  of  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt 
(i  K.  xii.  3a),  while  with  Judah  the  temple  of 
God  still  remdned.  The  presence  of  God  ag- 
gravated Judah's  sins.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  name  of  one  of  Esau's  Hittite  wives  was 
Aholibamah,  "my  tent  is  a  high  place"  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  a).  In  the  times  of  the  captivity  it  was 
customary  among  the  Jews  to  give  their  chil- 
dren names  connected  with  the  temple  or  taber- 
nacle. Ohel  (i  Chro.  iii.  20),  "tent."  Cherub, 
Ezra  ii.  59,  Tabbaoth  (Ezra  ii.  43),  meaning 
rings  of  the  ark,  Exod.  xxv.  14  (Havern.). 

5.  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours']  The  As- 
syrians drawing  nigh  {her  is  not  in  Heb.). 
In  the  case  of  Judah  the  Assyrians  are  de- 
signated those  from  afar,  v.  40.  Vulg.,  "the 
Assyrians  drawing  near."  LXX.,  "the  Assy- 
rians who  were  drawing  near."  Luther,  "who 
came  unto  her."  Pul  exacted  tribute  of  Mena- 
hem  (7,  K.  xv.  so).  According  to  the  Assy- 
rian records,  Jehu  pjud  tribute  to  Shalmaneser. 

6.  The  army  of  the  Assyrians  is  described, 
horsemen  riding  upon  horses.  There  were  also 
chariots  of  asses  and  chariots  of  camels  (Isai. 
xxi.  7),    War-horses  formed  an  important 


part  in  the  armies  of  Assyria  and  Egypt; 
Israel  was  deficient  in  this  respect  (Isai.  xxxvi. 
8).  See  Deut.  xvii.  16.— Blue.  See  Note  on 
Exod.  xxv.  4. — Captains  as  here  in  Isai.  xxxvi. 
9  ;  Jer.  Ii.  7,3.  Governors,  i  K.  x.  15,  marg. 
captains;  Neh.  ii.  7;  Ezra  v.  3.  Captains:  the 
Hebrew  word  sagan  occurs  in  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions under  the  form  of  sakkaitaku  in  the 
sense  of  deputy  lieutenant  governor. 

9.  her  lovers]  Comp.  xvi.  37.  The  cause 
which  at  last  brought  destruction  on  Israel 
was  that  the  king  of  Assyria  found  conspira- 
cies in  Hoshea,  who  was  intriguing  with  Egypt 
at  the  same  time  that  he  acknowledged  himself 
a  tributary  to  Assyria,  a  K.  xvii.  4. 

10.  famous]  Infamous  among  ivomen, 
literally,  "a  name  to  women,"  i.e.  a  byword 
among  women.  Comp.  v.  48.  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  "she  became  a  name  to  provinces." 
So  Kimchi,  "the  report  of  her  infemy  went 
abroad  to  ^1  women,"  i.e.  all  provinces. 

11.  The  idolatries  of  Manasseh's  reign  ex- 
ceeded all  that  had  gone  before  either  in  Israel 
or  in  Judah,  a  K.  xxi.  i — 16 ;  a  Chro.  xxxiii. 
I — 10.  This  was  not  indeed  the  first  inter- 
course between  Assyria  and  Judah.  Ahaz 
had  invited  Tiglath  Pileser  to  assist  him  against 
Rezin  and  Pekah,  and  this  had  led  to  the 
idolatrous  act  of  constructing  an  altar  after 
the  pattern  of  one  at  Damascus,  and  substitut- 
ing it  for  the  brazen  altar  in  the  temple  (a  K. 
xvi.  7,  ii]).  This  had  followed  close  upon 
the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  Pul. 
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14  And  that  she  increased  her 
whoredoms:  for  when  she  saw  men 
pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with 
vermilion, 

15  Girded  with  girdles  upon  their 
loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to 
look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their 
nativity : 

^^H'ktuf     ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^°°"  ^  ®^^  ^^^  them 
hereya.    with  her  eyes,  she  doted  upon  them, 

and  sent  messengers  unto  them  into 

Chaldea. 

'??,"!'•     ^      17  And  the  'Babylonians  came  to 

cktldrCH  of .  ',  \         1        \        r  t  II  1 

Babel.  her  mto  the  bed  of  love,  and  they  de- 
filed her  with  their  whoredom,  and 
she  was  polluted  with  them,  and  her 

tHeb.       mind  was  'alienated  from  them. 

disjoiitu'd.      18  So  she  discovered  her  whore- 


doms, and  discovered  her  nakedness: 
then  my  mind  was  alienated  from 
her,  like  as  my  mind  was  alienated 
from  her  sister. 

19  Yet  she  multiplied  her  whore- 
doms, in  calling  to  remembrance  the 
days  of  her  youth,  wherein  she  had 
played  the  harlot  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

20  For  she  doted  upon  their  para- 
mours, whose  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of 
asses,  and  whose  issue  is  like  the  issue 
of  horses. 

21  Thus  thou  calledst  to  remem- 
brance the  lewdness  of  thy  youth,  in 
bruising  thy  teats  by  the  Egyptians 
for  the  paps  of  thy  youth. 

22  fl  Therefore,  O  Aholibah,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  GoD;  Behold,  I  will 
raise  up  thy  lovers  against  thee,  from 
whom  thy  mind    is  alienated,  and  I 


14.  The  embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  12),  before  Babylon 
obtained  the  supremacy  which  Assyria  and 
Nineveh  had  enjoyed,  either  led  to  fiirther 
intercourse,  or  was  itself  an  indication  of 
friendly  relations  between  Judah  and  Babylon, 
dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
religion.  It  seems,  however,  that  here  Ezekiel 
is  chiefly  portraying  what  took  place  after 
Israel's  captivity — how  Judah  intrigued  first 
with  Assyria,  then  with  Babylon,  courting 
their  monarchs,  imitating  their  customs,  and 
learning  their  idolatries.  After  the  death  of 
Hezekiah  Judah  never  regained  an  indepen- 
dent position.  Even  JosiaJh,  in  his  battle  with 
Necho,  was  acting  as  a  feithful  vassal  to  Assy- 
ria, and  this  dependence  was  subsequent  to  the 
overtures  first  made  by  Judah  for  her  own 
private  gain,  overtures  which  were  in  fact  steps 
to  her  ruin. 

pourtrayed  upon  the  <waU'\  The  monuments 
orNineveh  recently  discovered  shew  how  the 
walls  of  its  palaces  were  adorned  with  figures 
precisely  answering  to  this  description.  These 
figures  represented  princes  and  kings,  warriors 
and  battles;  the  headdresses  of  the  princes  were 
high  turbans,  and  the  striking  countenances 
and  majestic  appearances  of  the  kings  as  thus 
represented  accords  well  with  Ezekiel's  words, 
all  of  them  princes  to  look  upon.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  these  sculptures  were  highly  colour- 
ed with  vermilion,  or  rather,  red  ochre.  See 
Layard's  '  Monuments  of  Nineveh'  and  Vaux's 
'Nineveh  and  Persepolis.'  The  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  were  so  closely  connected  in 
origin  and  in  customs,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  magnificent  palaces  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar were  similarly  adorned,  and  that  the 


Nineveh  remains  faithfully  represent  the  sculp- 
tures of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  his  mighty  buildings  than  for 
his  vast  conquests,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  records  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  hitherto  deci- 
phered, contain  full  particulars  as  to  his  build- 
ings, but  do  not  (as  in  the  Assyrian  palaces) 
refer  to  foreign  conquests.  These  conquests 
are  undoubted,  and  may  be  recorded  in  in- 
scriptions yet  to  be  discovered — ^but  the  pro- 
minence given  to  works  of  architecture  is  in 
accord  with  Dan.  iv.  30.  See  Menant's  '  Ba- 
bylone  et  la  Chaldee,'  p.  197  foil. 

16.  From  the  tinie  of  Solomon  there  was 
a  constant  intercourse  between  Jerusalem  and 
other  nations;  but  in  Solomon's  time  it  was  an 
intercourse  conducted  either  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  or  one  in  which  Israel  was  the  supe- 
rior. Solomon's  proceedings  led  the  way  to 
subsequent  intercourse  of  a  more  objectionable 
character,  just  as  that  monarch  introduced 
(though  he  did  not  himself  practise)  foreign 
idolatries.  The  sending  of  messengers  is  the 
case  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  7). 

17.  the  Babylonians  came  to  her"]  After  Jo- 
siah's  death  and  the  usurpation  of  dominion 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  no 
doubt  welcomed  as  friends  (z  K.  xxiv.  1). 
They  were  soon  tired  of  their  alliance  and  dis- 
gusted with  their  friends,  and  this  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  first  captivity, 
2  K.  xxiv..  I ;  2  Chro.  xxxvi.  6;  Dan.  i.  i. 

19.  Egypti  See  above,  •!;.  3.  The  kings  of 
Judah  played  alternately  Egypt  against  Baby- 
lon, and  Babylon  against  Egypt.  Jehoahaz 
was  displaced  by  Necho  for  Jehoiakim,  who 
then  turned  to  ttie  Chalda^ans,  and  afterwards 
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will  bring  them  against  thee  on  every 
side; 

23  The  Babylonians,  and  all  the 
Chaldeans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and 
Koa,  and  all  the  Assyrians  with  them : 
all  of  them  desirable  young  men,  cap- 
tains and  rulers,  great  lords  and  re- 
nowned, all  of  them  riding  upon 
horses. 

24  And  they  shall  come  against 
thee  With  chariots,  wagons,  and 
wheels,  and  with  an  assembly  of  peo- 
ple, which  shall  set  against  thee  buck- 
ler and  shield  and  helmet  round  about : 
and  I  will  set  judgment  before  them, 
and  they  shall  judge  thee  according  to 
their  judgments. 

25  And  I  will  set  my  jealousy 
against  thee,  and  they  shall  deal  fu- 
riously with  thee :  they  shall  take 
away  thy  nose  and  thine  ears;  and 
thy  remnant  shall  fall  by  the  sword : 
they  shall  take  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters;  and  thy  residue  shall  be 
devoured  by  the  fire. 

26  They  shall  also  strip  thee  out 
of  thy   clothes,  and   take  away  thy 

t  Heb.  in-  *  fair  jewels. 

a/iAy"'  27  Thus  will  I  make  thy  lewdness 
deciing:  ^^  cease  from  thee,  and  thy  whore- 
dom brought  from  the  land  of  Egypt: 
so  that  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  thine 
eyes  unto  them,  nor  remember  Egypt 
any  more. 

28  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  GoD; 
Behold,  I  will  deliver  thee  into  the 


hand  of  them  whom  thou  hatest,  into 
the  hand  of  them  from  whom  thy 
mind  is  alienated: 

29  And  they  shall  deal  with  thee 
hatefully,  and  shall  take  away  all  thy 
labour,  and  shall  leave  thee  naked 
and  bare:  and  the  nakedness  of  thy 
whoredoms  shall  be  discovered,  both 
thy  lewdness  and  thy  whoredoms. 

30  I  will  do  these  things  unto  thee, 
because  thou  hast  gone  a  whoring 
after  the  heathen,  and  because  thou 
art  polluted  with  their  idols. 

31  Thou  hast  walked  in  the  way 
of  thy  sister;  therefore  will  I  give  her 
cup  into  thine  hand. 

32  Thus  saith  the  Lord  GoD; 
Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup 
deep  and  large :  thou  shalt  be  laughed 
to  scorn  and  had  in  derision;  it  con- 
taineth  much. 

33  Thou  shalt  be  filled  with  drunk- 
enness and  sorrow,  with  the  cup  of 
astonishment  and  desolation,  with  the 
cup  of  thy  sister  Samaria. 

34  Thou  shalt  even  drink  it  and 
suck  it  out,  and  thou  shalt  break  the 
sherds  thereof,  and  pluck  ofF  thine 
own  breasts:  for  -I  have  spoken  /V, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

35  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
GoD;  Because  thou  hast  forgotten 
me,  and  cast  me  behind  thy  back, 
therefore  bear  thou  also  thy  lewdness 
and  thy  whoredoms. 

36  fl  The   Lord    said    moreover 


in  his  rebellion  sought  aid  from  Egypt.  So 
Zedekiah  was  continually  meditating  help  from 
Egypt,  against  which  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
were  continually  protesting. 

23.  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koal  Ewald 
takes  these  to  be  the  names  of  small  Chaldaean 
tribes,  selected  for  their  sound,  or  it  may  be 
for  their  resemblance  to  expressive  Hebrew 
words.  Pekod=i  visitation,  applied  to  Babylon, 
Jer.  1.  21.  Shoa=crying,  Isai.  xxii.  5.  Koa 
Havemick  derives  from  a  Syriac  word  mean- 
ing "shriek."  Vulg.,  "nobiles,  tyrannique  et 
principes."  Luther,  "captains,  priests,  and 
lords."  So  Keil,  who  says  that  Pekod  means 
"chieftain,"  fiom  pakad,  "visit"  (oversee); 
Shoa,  "  noble,"  as  Isai.  xxxii.  5,  where  it  is 
translated /ji^ra/;  Koa,  "prince,"  relying  on 
Vulg.  The  names  of  certain  great  captains 
may  here  be  given,  as  Jaazaniah  and  Pelatiah 


(xi.  i),  at  the  head  of  the  priests,  but  as  no 
proper  names  follow  for  the  Assyrians,  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  is  preferable. 

24.  chariots]  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
only  here,  and  seems  rather  to  mean  "armour" 
or  "equipment."  So  the  Targ.  The  three 
words  would  be  better  translated,  "with 
armour,  horsemen,  and  chariot." 

25.  take  atuay  thy  nose  and  thine  ears'] 
Alluding  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  mutilat- 
ing prisonei-s  in  the  East,  Dan.  ii.  5.  See 
Herod,  in.  69 ;  lll.  154.  An  Egyptian  law 
prescribed  this  punishment  for  an  adulteress. 
Comp.  Mart.  'Epigr.'  11.  83;  in.  85. 

^re]  is  a  mode  of  capital  punishment,  Jer. 
xxix.  22 ;  Dan.  iii. 

35.  The  sins  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  now 
summed  up  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  judg- 
ment. 
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unto  me;  Son  of  man,  wilt  thou 
"=^P-^^- *"  judge  Aholah  and  Aholibah?  yea, 
ibr,  declare  unto  them  their  abomina- 
*'"^^'^-  tions; 

37  That  they  have  committed  adul- 
tery, and  blood  is  in  their  hands,  and 
with  their  idols  have  they  committed 
adultery,  and  have  also  caused  their 
sons,  whom  they  bare  unto  me,  to 
pass  for  them  through  the  fire,  to 
devour  them. 

38  Moreover  this  they  have  done 
unto  me :  they  have  defiled  my  sanc- 
tuary in  the  same  day,  and  have  pro- 
faned my  sabbaths. 

39  For  when  they  had  slain  their 
children  to  their  idols,  then  they 
came  the  same  day  into  my  sanctuary 

''2  Kin.     to  profane  it;  and,  lo,  ''thus  have  they 
'"  *'        done  in  the  midst  of  mine  house. 


40  And  furthermore,  that  ye  have 
sent  for  men  *to  come  from  far,  unto 
whom  a  messenger  was  sent ;  and,  lo, 
they  came :  for  whom  thou  didst  wash 
thyself,  paintedst  thy  eyes,  and  deck- 
edst  thyself  with  ornaments, 

41  And  satest  upon  a  *  stately  bed, 
and  a  table  prepared  before  it,  'where- 
upon thou  hast  set  mine  incense  and 
mine  oil. 

42  And  a  voice  of  a  multitude  being 
at  ease  was  with  her :  and  with  the 
men  *  of  the  common  sort  were  brought 
'Sabeans  from  the  wilderness,  which 
put  bracelets  upon  their,  hands,  and 
beautiful  crowns  upon  their  heads.- 

43  Then  said  I  unto  her  that  was 
old  in  adulteries.  Will  they  now  com- 
mit *  whoredoms  with  her,  and  she 
with  them? 


tHeb. 
coming. 


meb. 

honour-. 

able. 

'  Prov.  7. 

17. 


f  Heb.  of 
the  multi- 
tude of ' 
inen. 
I  Or, 
drunk- 
ards. 


t  Heb.  her 

whore* 

dOTns. 


37.  blood  is  in  their  hands]  One  of  the 
chief  sins  of  Manasseh  was  that  he  shed  inno- 
cent blood,  a  K.  xxi.  16,  xxiv".  4,  also  below, 
xxiv.  6  foil. 

pass  for  them  through']    xvi.  ai,  also  xx.  z6. 

38.  in  the  same  day]  the  day  when  they 
made  their  offerings.    See  t.  39. 

sabbaths]     xxii.  8. 

39.  The  mixture  of  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah and  of  false  gods  was  characteristic  of  the 
time,  and  was  thoroughly  heathen;  Jehovah 
being  placed  as  it  were  in  the  list  of  deities, 
not  acknowledged  as  the  One  God.  Idols 
and  idol-temples  were  erected  close  to  the 
House  of  God,  and  yet  the  temple-service  went 
on  (*  K.  xxi.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  34). 

40.  ye  ha-ve  sent]  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
woman  decked  in  all  her  beauty,  sitting  at  a 
banquet,  prepared  for  those  whom  she  has 
invited.  Comp.  Isai.  Ivii.  9.  The  form  of 
the  verb  may  be  either  2nd  or  3rd  pereon  plu. 
fem.:  as  in  -v.  4*  we  have  their,  it  is  better 
to  render  it  "they  have  sent" — ^they — ^that  is, 
Israel  and  Judah  spoken  of  as  two  women. 
According  to  Gesen.  and  Ewald,  the  form 
may  be  sing.,  "thou  hast  sent." 

messenger]  See  above,  -v.  16.  This  further 
offence  is  not  one  of  idolatry,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  its  extreme  forms  {nyv. 
38,  39),  but  that  of  courting  alliances  with 
other  powers  which  were  not  less  readily  made 
than  broken. 

tjiasb  thyself]  The  bath  was  a  proper  pre- 
liminary to  putting  on  fine  apparel. 

paintedst]     %  K.  ix.  30. 

41.  bed]  Or  rather,  couch,  on  which  per- 
sons sat  at  a  feast 


mine  incense  and  mine  oir\  See  on  xvi.  18. 

42.  a  voice  of  a  multitude  being  at  ease  <was 
ivith  her]  the  -voice  of  the  tumult  was 
stilled  thereby.  The  tumultuous  cries  of 
the  invading  army  were  stilled  by  these  gifts. 
Multitude:  lit.  tumult,  or  tumultuous  cry  (i  S. 
iv.  14;  IsaL  xiii.  4);  or  if  a  multitude,  a 
"  tumultuous  multitude." 

luitb  her]  The  Heb.  may  mean  thereby  (as 
Gen.  xxiv.  14),  i.e.  by  these  gifts. 

of  the  common  sort]  Heb.  "of  the  multi- 
tude of  men,"  a  multitudinous  crowd. 

Sabeans]  Or,  drunkards  (as  in  marg.),  ac- 
cording to  the  Chetib.  The  A.V.  follows  the 
K'ri,  which  is  less  probable.  LXX. "  drunken ;" 
the  Vulg.  omits  the  word.  The  ChaldasanS 
were  noted  for  their  intemperance  and  revel- 
lings. 

the  luildemess]  Not  the  Arabian  desert,  com- 
monly so  called,  but  the  desert  tract  which 
the  Chaldaeans  had  to  pass  from  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Holy  Land.  We  are  to 
understand  with  Kliefoth  and  Keil  that  this 
verse  describes  the  temporary  effects  of  the 
alliance  of  Israel  and  Jiidah  with  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians.  All  became  quiet,  the  allies 
received  gifts  from  Israel  and  Judah,  repre- 
sented by  the  incense  and  oil,  and  these  in  turn 
brought  riches  to  Palestine,  represented  by  the 
bracelets  upon  their  (i.e.  Aholah's  and  Aholi- 
bah's)  hands,  and  crowns  upon  their  heads. 

43.  Will  they  now  commit. . .]  Rather,  Now 
shall  there  be  committed  her  whoredom, 
even  this.  That  is,  when  Israel  and  Judah 
had  courted  these  alliances  God  said  in 
wrath.  This  sin  too  shall  be  committed,  and 
BO  (not  yet)  they  ivent  in;  the  alliances  were 
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44  Yet  they  went  in  unto  her,  as 
they  go  in  unto  a  woman  that  playeth 
the  harlot:  so  went  they  in  unto 
Aholah  and  unto  Aholibah,  the  lewd 
women. 

45  fl  And  the  righteous  men,  they 
/chap.  i6.  shall  -^judge  them  after  the  manner  of 

adulteresses,  and  after  the  manner  of 
women  that  shed  blood ;  because  they 
are  adulteresses,  and  blood  is  in  their 
hands. 

46  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
I  will  bring  up  a  company  upon  them, 

tHeb./iw-and  will  give  them  *to  be  removed 

mgand     and  spoiled. 

sfoii.  ^^  ^jjd  tjjg  company  shall  stone 

I  Or,         them  with  stones,  and  "  dispatch  them 
^hfmout.  with  their  swords ;  they  shall  slay  their 

sons  and  their  daughters,  and  burn  up 

their  houses  with  fire. 

48  Thus  will  I  cause  lewdness  to 


cease  out  of  the  land,  that  all  women 
may  be  taught  not  to  do  after  your 
lewdness. 

49  And  they  shall  recompense  your 
lewdness  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  bear 
the  sins  of  your  idols:  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  Under  the  parable  of  a  boiling  pot,  6  is  shewed 
the  irrevocable  destruction  of  yerusalem,  15 
By  the  sign  of  Ezekiel  not  mourning  for  tUe 
death  of  his  wife,  19  is  shewed  the  calamity  of 
the  Jews  to  be  beyond  all  sorrow . 

AGAIN  in  the  ninth  year,  in 
the  tenth  month,  in  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  write  thee  the  name 
of  the  day,  even  of  this  same  day  :  the 
king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against 
Jerusalem  this  same  day. 


made  according  to  thdr  desires,  and  then 
followed  the  consequent  punishment.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  which  gives  by  far  the 
clearest  sense,  40 — 44  should  be  thus  render- 
ed:— And  furthermore,  they  sent  ^or  men  to 
come  from  far,  to  ivhom  a  message  ivas  sent, 
and  lo  they  came;  for  'whom  thou  didst  bathe 
thyself,  paintedst  thy  eyes,  and  deckedst  thyself 
<uiith  ornaments,  and  satest  upon  a  stately 
couch,  and  a  table  prepared  before  it,  wuhere- 
upon  thou  didst  set  mine  incense  and  mine 
oil,  and  the  voice  of  tumult  was 
stilled  thereby,  and  to  the  men  from 
the  multitudes  (the  Assyrians  brought 
from  far)  were  brought  revellers  from 
([over)  the  desert,  ivhich  put  bracelets  upon 
their  hands  and  beautiful  cronuns  upon  their 
heads.  Then  said  I  to  her  that  luas  "worn 
out  in  adulteries,  TStow  shall  her  whore- 
dom come  to  pass,  even  this,  and 
they  ivent  in  unto  her. 

45 — 49.  The  judgment  to  be  executed  by 
the  hands  of  their  allies. 

45.  the  righteous  men,  they']  and  right- 
eous men,  they.  The  def.  art.  is  not  in  the 
original.  The  allies  are  called  righteous,  not 
because  they  were  in  themselves  more  righteous 
than  the  men  of  Israel,  but  as  the  instruments 
of  God's  righteous  judgments. 

47.  stone  them]  The  legal  punishment 
for  adulteresses,  Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  n; 
John  viii.  5. 

48.  to  cease]  Not  because  they  have  repeat- 
ed and  forsaken  their  sins,  but  because  they 
are  stricken  and  consumed.    Comp.  xxii.  i ;. 


all  ivomen]  ».?.  all  countries. 

Chap.  XXIV.  Ezekiel  is  commissioned 
to  announce  to  his  fellow-exiles  that  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  so  long 
foretold,  was  now  in  course  of  execution, 
that  the  siege  had  actually  begun.  This  he  is 
to  declare  (i)  by  a  parable — of  the  boiling  pot, 
see  Note  at  end  of  ch.  iii.  (y-v.  i — 14),  (z)  by 
a  symbolical  act — the  abstaining  from  the 
usual  outward  mourning  for  his  wife's  death. 

1.  The  prophecies  in  this  chapter  were 
delivered  two  years  and  five  months  after  those 
of  the  previous  section  (xx.  i).  The  day 
mentioned  here  was  the  very  day  on  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  completed  his  arrangements 
for  the  siege,  and  closed  in  the  city  (a  K.  xxv. 
I ;  Jer.  Iii.  4).  After  the  captivity  this  day 
was  regularly  observed  as  a  fast  day — the  fast 
of  the  tenth  month  (Zech.  viii.  19). 

2.  set  himself  against]  The  Heb.  word 
means  rather  lay  hard  upon,  see  Ps.  IxxxviiL 
7,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  by 
which  some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away 
the  statement  that  Ezekiel  knew  by  inspiration 
what  was  going  on  far  away,  viz.,  that  on  the 
day  named,  Nebuchadnezzai-  was  only  setting 
himself  to  make  a  first  start  on  his  expedition, 
which  might  have  been  done  near  Ezekiel's 
dwelling-place  in  Chaldaea.  "That  Ezekiel  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar  knew  what  was  taking 
place  at  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day  of  its  oc- 
cun-ence  may  be  a  <Mfficulty  to  those  exposi- 
tors who  deny  that  God  can  make  any  pro- 
phetical communication,  but  need  not  incline 
us  ta  discover  with  them  in  this  passage  a 
prediction  after  the  event."    (Kliefoth.) 
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3  And  utter  a  parable  unto  the  re- 
bellious house,  and  say  unto  them, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Set  on  a 
pot,  set  it  on,  and  also  pour  water 
into  it : 

4  Gather  the  pieces  thereof  into  it, 
even  every  good  piece,  the  thigh,  and 
the  shoulder  J  fill  it  with  the  choice 
bones. 

5  Take  the  choice  of  the  flock,  and 
iOr.ieaf.  "burn  also  the  bones  under  it,  and 

make  it  boil  well,  and  let  them  seethe 
the  bones  of  it  therein. 

6  fl  Wherefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  to  the 
pot  whose  scum  is  therein,  and  whose 
scum  is  not  gone  out  of  it !  bring  it 
out  piece  by  piece ;  let  no  lot  fall 
upon  it. 

7  For  her  blood  is  in  the  midst  of 
her;  she  set  it  upon  the  top  of  a  rock; 


she  pqured  it  not  upon  the  ground,  to 
cover  it  with  dust; 

8  That  it  might  cause  fury  to  come 
up  to  take  vengeance ;  I  have  set  her 
blood  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  that  it 
should  not  be  covered. 

9  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;   "Woe  to  the  bloody  city!    I  "Nahum 
will    even    make  the    pile   for    fire  Hai.  2.  is. 
great. 

10  Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire, 
consume  the  flesh,  and  spice  it  well, 
and  let  the  bones  be  burned. 

11  Then  set  it  empty  upon  the 
coals  thereof,  that  the  brass  of  it  may 
be  hot,  and  may  burn,  and  that  the 
filthiness  of  it  may  be  molten  in  it) 
that  the  scum  of  it  may  be  con 
sumed. 

12  She  hath  wearied  herself  with 
lies,   and   her  great  scum  went  not 


3.  Set  on  a  pot]  tie  caldiron.  The 
same  word  as  in  xi.  3,  to  which  there  is  a  re- 
ference: the  def.  article  before  caldron  is  thus 
to  be  explained — ^that  caldron  of  which  you 
talk.  The  prophet  applies  the  figure  in  a 
sense  quite  contrary  to  the  proverb.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  used  it  to  denote 
security,  Ezekiel  to  indicate  utter  destruction. 
The  caldron  is  the  city,  the  fire  is  the  sur- 
rounding army,  the  flesh  and  bones  are  the 
inhabitants  shut  in  within  the  walls. 

4.  the  pieces  thereof]  the  pieces  that  be- 
long to  It.  The  pieces  which  are  designed 
for  the  caldron,  and  belong  to  it  as  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  city.  The  choice  pieces,  the  thigh, 
the  shoulder  (1  S.  ix.  24).  Ironically  remind- 
ing them  of  uieir  boast  that  they  are  the  choice 
members  of  the  community  (xi.  3). 

5.  bum]  Rather,  as  in  marg.,  heap,  or, 
' '  make  a  heap  of."  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 
Compare  Herod.  IV.  61.  "When  we  first 
steamed  up  the  river  Shire,  our  fuel  ran  out 
in  the  elephant  marsh  where  no  trees  exist. 
Coming  to  a  spot  where  an  elephant  had  been 
slaughtered,  I  at  once  took  the  bones  on 
board,  and  these  with  the  bones  of  a  second 
elephant,  enabled  us  to  steam  briskly  up  to 
where  wood  abounded.  The  Scythians  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  used  the  bones  of  the 
animal  sacrificed  to  boil  the  flesh ;  the  Guachos 
of  South  America  do  the  same  when  they 
have  no  fuel,  the  ox  thus  boils  himself." 
Livingstone's  '  Last  Journal,'  Vol.  I.  p.  347- 

6—14.  The  application  of  the  parable  (i) 
to  the  people  (6—8),  (a)  to  the  city  (9—14). 


The  city  is  to  be  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  so  made  ready  for  the  burning. 

6.  scum]  rust.  The  original  word  occurs 
only  here ;  it  is  connected  with  a  word  signi- 
fying to  rub  off,  and  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
"rust."  Rashi,  as  our  A.  V.,  scum ;  but  rust 
seems  the  better  translation,  not  only  because 
it  is  suitable  to  the  derivation  ru6  off,  but  also 
because  the  city  represented  by  the  pot  is  re- 
proved on  account  of  its  rust  remainmg  on  it. 
Comp.  -u.  11;  Jas.  V.  3, 

bring  it  out  piece  by  piece]  It,  the  city;  used 
generally  for  the  inhabitants — bring  them  out, 
one  by  one,  clear  the  city  of  them,  whether  by 
death,  exile,  or  captivity. 

kt  no  lot  fall  upon  it]  In  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiakim  and  in  that  of  Jehoiacmn,  some 
were  taken,  others  left.  Now  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination.    All  shall  be  removed. 

Y.    See  on  xxiii.  37. 

she  poured  it  not  upon  the  ground]  The  blood 
was  poured  upon  a  dry  rock  where  it  could 
not  be  absorbed  or  unnoticed,  not  upon  a  soil 
where  it  might  be  drunk  in  and  covered  with 
dust  (Job  xvi.  18;  Isai.  xxvi.  zi). 

10.  spice  it  tuelt]  If  this  be  the  correct 
rendering,  it  must  be  understood  as  describing 
a  process  usual  in  decoction ;  throw  in  spices 
in  abundance,  that  the  bones  and  the  flesh 
may  be  all  boiled  up  together.  But  in  Job 
xli.  31  the  word  is  used  of  ointment  or  salve 
frothing  up  in  boiling.  Comp.  Exod.  xxx, 
25,  iSf  so  that  the  words  probably  mean 
rather,  "make  it  froth  and  bubble." 

11, 12.    scum]  rust;  see  on  i>.  6, 
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forth  out  of  her :  her  scum  shall  be  in 
the  fire. 

13  In  thy  filthiness  is  lewdness : 
because  I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou 
wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt  not  be 
purged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more, 
till  I  have,  caused  my  fury  to  rest 
upon  thee. 

14  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  //;  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  and  I  will  do  it; 
I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I 
spare,  neither  will  I  repent ;  according 
to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy 
doings,  shall  they  judge  thee,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

15  fl  Also  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

16  Son  of  man,  behold,  I  take  away 
from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes 
with  a  stroke :  yet  neither  shalt  thou 
mourn  nor  weep,  neither   shall   thy 

tHeb.  ^0.  tears  *run  down, 
t  Heb.  Be       1 7  *  Forbear  to  cry,  make  no  mourn- 
"'"'''      ing  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of  thine 
tHeb.       ^^^  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes 
upper  up:  upon  thy  feet,  and  cover  not  thy  'lips, 

and  so  ^  ,  '  ,'     ,  1      /•  ^         *    / 

ver.  22.     and  eat  not  the  bread  or  men. 


18  So  I  spake  unto  the  people  in 
the  morning:  and  at  even  my  wife 
died ;  and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I 
was  commanded. 

19  fl  And  the  people  said  unto  me. 
Wilt  thou  not  tell  us  what  these 
things  are  to  us,  that  thou  doest  so? 

20  Then  I  answered  them,Theword 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

21  Speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Behold, 
I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the  ex- 
cellency of  your  strength,  the  desire 

of  your  eyes,  and  'that  which  your^^^. 
soul  pitieth;  and  your  sons  and  your^mrKwi 
daughters  whom  ye  have  left  shall  fall 
by  the  sword. 

22  And  ye  shall  do  as  I  have  done : 
ye  shall  not  cover  your  lips,  nor  eat 
the  bread  of  men. 

23  And  your  tires  shall  be  upon 
your  heads,  and  your  shoes  upon  your 
feet :  ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep  ; 
but  ye  shall  pine  away  for  your  iniqui- 
ties, and  mourn  one  toward  another. 

24  Thus  Ezekiel  is  unto  you  a 
sign:    according  to  all  that  he  hath 


16 — 27.  The  death  of  Ezekiel's  wife  took 
place  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  he 
delivered  the  foregoing  prophecy.  This  event 
was  to  signify  to  the  people  that  the  Lord 
would  take  from  them  all  that  was  most  dear 
•  to  them — ^temple,  home,  friends,  and  posses- 
sions. The  behaviour  of  the  prophet  was  to 
shew  his  fellow-exiles  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  would  be  such  as  to  give  no  room 
for  the  common  expression  of  mourning. 
Comp.  Jer.  xvi.  5,  theji  shall  not  lament  or 
bemoan  the  dead;  they  would  grieve  for  their 
sins  and  their  punishment,  but  the  times  that 
were  coming  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  the  quiet  lamentation  for  the  dead 
according  to  the  usual  forms  of  mourning. 

17.  bind  the  tire  of  thine  head  upon  thee\ 
The  tire  was  the  mitre  worn  by  the  priest. 
One  of  the  signs  of  mourning  was  to  co-ver  the 
head  (z  S.  xv.  30;  Jer.  xiv.  3);  another 
was  to  sprinkle  ashes  upon  the  head  (xxvii. 
30;  I  S.  IV.  iz;  a  S.  xv.  3a).  It  was  for- 
bidden to  the  high-priest  to  uncover  his  head 
(Lev.  xxi.  10),  because  the  anointing  oil  had 
been  upon  him— rthat  is,  he  was  not  to  defile 
his  head  with  ashes  sprinkled  upon  it.  The 
covering  of  the  head  adopted  by  mourners 
must  have  been  different  from  the  usual  dress, 


and  so  in  either  case  the  ordinary  covering 
was  removed,  to  be  replaced  either  by  a^es  or 
by  a  mourning  veil.  Although  the  high-priest 
was  to  abstain  from  outward  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, and  in  a  particular  case  a  similar  course 
was  prescribed  to  the  priests  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  (Lev.  x.  6),  the  priest  in  general  was 
to  mourn  for  his  dead  (Lev.  xxi.  i  foil.),  and 
so  Ezekiel  was  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Another  sign  of  moiuning  was  to  go  barefoot 
{%  S.  XV.  30),  see  on  Jerem.  xiii.  %%;,  another 
to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  face  (Micah  iii.  7). 
eat  not  the  bread,  oftnen\  It  was  customary 
at  funerals  to  have  food  supplied  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  mourners,  and  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  funeral  feasts,  so  common  among  all 
nations.  Bread  of  men,  i.  e.  bread  commonly 
used  by  men  on  such  occasions.  Jerome: 
"bread  of  mourners."  From  such  food  Eze- 
kiel is  to  abstain.  Comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7,  neither  shall 
men  give  them  the  ei^  qf  consolation  to  drink 
for  their  father  or  mother,  where  see  note. 

23.    fine  away]     Compare  Lev.  xxvi.  39. 

Herein  is  to  be  found  the  fiilfihnent  of  the 
threats  conveyed  in  the  Law.  The  outward 
signs  of  grief  were  a  certain  consolation. 
Their  absence  indicates  a  more  intense,  heartr 
consuinkg  sorrow. 
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done  shall  ye  do :  and  when  this 
Cometh,  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  God. 

25  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  shall  it 

not  be  in  the  day  when  I  take  from 

them  their  strength,  the  joy  of  their 

t  Heb  the  S^^T'  ^^^  desire  of  their  eyes,  and 

BfHug  vp  *  that  whereupon  they  set  their  minds, 

?C<i"'    their  sons  and  their  daughters. 


26  That  he  that  escapeth  in  that 
day  shall  come  unto  thee,  to  cause 
thee  to  hear  it  with  thine  ears  ? 

27  In  that  day  shall  thy  mouth  be 
opened  to  him  which  is  escaped,  and 
thou  shalt  speak,  and  be  no  more 
dumb:  and  thou  shalt  be  a  sign  unto 
them;  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 


27.  In  that  day  shall  thy  mouth  be  opemC[\ 
There  was  a  time  during  which  God  had  de- 
clared that  He  would  close  the  lips  of  His 
prophet  (iii.  a6).  That  day  had  now  come. 
He  had  four  years  been  employed  in  foretelling 
the  calamities  about  to  come  to  pass.  He 
had  been  utterly  disregarded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  received  with  apparent 
respect  but  with  real  incredulity  by  those  in 
exile.    Now  the  first  blow  had  been  given, 


and  until  the  full  punishment  had  fallen,  until 
the  city  had  been  actually  talcen,  the  voice  of 
prophecy  should  cease,  so  &r  as  God's  people 
were  concerned.  Hence  the  intervening  series 
of  predictions  relating  to  neighbouring  and 
foreign  nations  (xxv. — xxxii.).  Then  the 
prophet's  voice  is  again  heard  addressing  his 
countrymen  in  their  exile.  This  accounts  for 
the  apparently  parenthetic  character  of  the 
next  eight  chapters. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  xxiv.  s 

ap^ri  I'I'l.  Til,  a  substantive,  heap;  com-  Comp.  ■:;.  10. 
pare  Vrno,  Isai.  xxx.  33.  The  substantive  is 
governed  by  some  verb  understood  signifying 
make  OX  gather.  The  rendering  bum  in  A.V. 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  LXX. 
The  Vulg.  and  most  commentators  heap ;  the 
word  is  generally  used  for  a  pile  of  <wood. 


CJ*pXJ!n  (the  bones),  is  a  geni- 
tive dependent  upon  'T^'l,  but  not  necessarily 
a  heap  of  boites;  it  may  mean  (as  Keil  and 
others)  a  he^  for  the  bones,  i.e,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  bones.  The  more  obvious 
meaning  is  however  illustrated  and  supported 
by  the  passage  given  on  w.  5. 


Second  Group. 

Words  of  Judgment  to  Heathen 

Nations. 

Chaps,  xxv. — ^xxxii. 

It  was  a  distinct  part  of  scriptural  pro- 
phecy to  address  heathen  nations.  This  was 
variously  done  by  the  several  prophets  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  time  and  place.  Some, 
as  Obadiah  (to  Edom)  and  Nahum  (to  Nine- 
veh), addressed  one  such  nation  and  no  others. 
More  commonly  the  prophecies  to  the  chosen 
people  and  to  the  heathen  were  intermixed  as 
by  Amos  and  Joel.  In  Isaiah  (xiii. — xix.), 
and  Jeremiah  (xlvi.— li.),  and  Ezekiel,  one  sec- 
tion is  specially  devoted  to,  a  collection  of  such 
prophecies.  Besades  the  special  message  to 
the  nation  addressed,  every  such  prediction 
had  tie  general  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  con- 
flict ever  waging  between  the  servants  of  God 
and  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  of  declariiijf 
the  divine  decrees  as  to  the  issue  of  this  con- 
flict. This  general  purport  is  that  which 
concerns  us.  Tyre  and  Egypt  are  overthrownj 
but  there  is  still  a  warfare  between  good,  and 
evil,  between  God  and  Satan,  and  in  the  old 
prophecies  against  heathen  nations  we  are  to 
read  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  Church  of 


Christ  has  still  to  wrestle  against  her  foes 
(Eph.  vi.  ij),  but  will  surely  prevail. 

The  series  of  prophecies,  with  one  exception 
to  be  noticed  in  its  place,  contained  in  these 
chapters,  was  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  fell 
of  Jerusalem,  some  shortly  before  and  some 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  They 
were  collected  together  to  illustrate  their  origi- 
nal purpose  of  warning  the  nations  not  to 
exult  in  their  neighbour's  fall.  In  the  times  of 
Jerusalem's  greatness,  the  surrounding  nations 
had  been  her  vassals,  and  when,  from  time  to 
time,  they  became  independent,  they  were  no 
doubt  regarded  by  the  Jews  simply  as  success- 
ful rebels.  It  is  probable  that  Josiah,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  reasserted  his  right  of 
dominion  over  Edom  and  Moab,  and  that  this 
circumstance  increased  their  pleasure  to  see  the 
proud  city  degraded,  even  though  they  had 
often  combing  with  her  against  a  common 
and  greater  enemy.  The  prophet  is  now  com- 
missioned to  warn  these  nations  that  judgment 
is  coming  upon  them  too,  so  that  they  shall  be 
like  Jerusalem  in  her  ruin,  unlike  her  in  being 
without  hope  of  recovery.  S.even  nations  are 
addressed,  which  have  had  most  intercourse 
with  the  children  of  Israel — on  their  eastern 
borders  Moab  and  Ammon,  to   the  south 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

I  Go(Ps  vengeance,  for  their  insolency  against 
the  Jews,  upon  the  Ammonites ;  8  ufonModb 
andSeir;  ii  upon  Edom,  15  and  upon  the 
Philistines. 

*HE  word  of  the  Lord  came  again 
unto  me,  saying, 
«  jer.  49.       2  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  "against 
''     ■      the  Ammonites,  and  prophesy  against 
them ; 

3  And  say  unto  the  Ammonites, 


T 


Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  God; 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Because 
thou  saidst,  Aha,  against  my  sanc- 
tuary, when  it  was  profaned;  and 
against  the  land  of  Israel,  when  it 
was  desolate ;  and  against  the  house 
of  Judah,  when  they  went  into  cap- 
tivity ; 

4  Behold,  therefore  I  will  deliver  ^^^^^ 
thee  to  the  *men  of  the  east  forapos-  chiidrm. 


Edom,  on  the  south-west  Philistia,  north- 
ward Tyre,  the  merchant  city,  and  the  more 
ancient  Sidon  (all  these  encroaching  more  or 
less  on  that  which  had  once  been  David's  and 
Solomon's  kingdom — ^the  full  possession  grant- 
ed to  Israel,  but  maintained  only  for  a  short 
time),  and  lastly  Egypt,  alternately  the  scourge 
and  the  false  stay  of  the  chosen  people.  Klie- 
foth  lays  stress  on  the  number  seven,  symboli- 
cal of  completeness.  Seven  nations,  seven  pro- 
phecies against  Egypt  the  chief  of  the  seven, 
denote  the  completeness  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  power,  the  antagonist  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  other 
prophets  hold  out  to  these  heathen  nations 
some  prospect  of  future  mercy  {e.g.  Isai.  xvi. 
14;  Jer.  xlix.  6,  11),  Ezekiel  speaks  of  com- 
plete ruin ;  the  closmg  burden,  they  shall  knonu 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  predicting  not  so  much 
that  they  will  recognize  and  turn  to  Jehovah, 
as  that  they  will  find  out  by  experience  His 
power  and  judgments  ("a.  14,  they  shall  know 
my  vengeance).  Ezekiel  prophesied  at  the  time 
of  Jerusalem's  overthrow,  and  so  was  con- 
templating national  ruin.  In  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem there  would  be  national  restoration, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  heathens  no  such  re- 
covery. The  national  ruin  was  irretrievable; 
the  remnant  to  whom  the  other  prophets  hold 
out  hopes  of  mercy  were  to  find  it  as  indi- 
viduals to  be  gathered  into  God's  Church,  not 
as  nations  to  be  again  set  up.  Ezekiel  does 
not,  like  other  prophets,  prophesy  against 
Babylon.  Schrader  (Schenkel's  '  Bibel  Lex.') 
supposes  that  the  seer  abstained  from  pruden- 
tial reasons  from  prophesying  against  the 
Chaldeans,  among  whom  he  dwelt,  but  there 
is  little  ground  for  having  recourse  to  such  an 
explanation.  The  Jews  were  ready  enough  to 
see  in  Babylon  an  enemy  of  God,  but  it  was 
Ezekiel's  mission  to  shew  that  for  the  moment, 
Babylon  was  on  the  side  of  Jehovah,  the 
righteous  instrument  of  the  divine  wrath,  doing 
God's  work  in  punishing  His  foes  (see  on  xxiii. 
45).  These  seven  nations  are  all  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  15  foil.),  as  bidden  to  drink 
of  Qie  cup  of  the  fury  or  the  Lord ;  for  five 
of  them  (Egypt  and  Philistia  being  excepted) 
Jeremiah  was  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  (Jer. 
xxvii.  3).    In  prophesying  against  foreign  na- 


tions, the  more  recent  prophets  often  adopt 
the  language  of  those  who  preceded  them. 
Ezekiel  does  this.  It  is  therefore  usefiil  to 
note,  as  we  proceed,  the  various  passages  in 
other  prophets,  in  which  prophedes  against 
the  several  nations  have  been  ddiveied. 

Chap.  XXV.  The  four  nations  most 
closely  connected  with  one  another  by  geo- 
graphical position,  and  by  consequent  inter- 
course, are  grouped  together  in  Uiis  chapter, 
each  being  addressed  in  a  few  brief  sentences 
concluding  with  the  same  refrain — Te  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  The  time  of  the 
delivery  of  this  joint  prophecy,  though  not 
defined  by  Ezekid,  is  made  clear  by  the  terms 
of  the  prophecy,  and  by  the  date  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  The  sanctuary  has  been 
profaned,  the  house  of  Judah  has  gone  into 
captivity.  For  although  it  is  true  fiiat  these 
words  might  have  been  spoken  by  prophetic 
anticipation,  there  is  no  need  to  assume  this. 
In  ch.  xxiv.  we  were  told  that  the  siege  was 
begun.  The  date  of  ch.  xxvi.  is  that -of  its 
close.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  this 
prophecy  was  delivered  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
so  is  later,  in  point  of  time,  than  some  of  the 
prophecies  that  follow  it. 

1 — 7.  The  Ammonites  were  inveterate  foes 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  They  had 
joined  Eglon,  had  oppressed  Israel  in  the  time 
of  Jephthah,  had  fought  against  Saul,  David, 
Jehoshaphat  and  Jotham.  They  had  joined 
the  Moabites  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  army,  when 
he  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
akim  (j  K.  xxiv.  a).  In  the  time  of  Uzziah 
Amos  reproves  theu:  cruelty  (Amos  i.  i,  13); 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  Zephaniah  predicts  their 
punishment  for  boasting  against  Judah  (Zeph. 
ii.'S,  9).  Their  exultation  was  against  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  and  should  therefore 
the  more  cert^ly  be  punished.  Prophecies 
against  Ammon,  Amos  i.  13 — 15;  Isai.  xi.  14; 
Jer.  xlix.  i — 6,  where  see  note;  Zeph.ii.  8 — 11. 

4.  men  of  the  east']  Not  the  Chaldaeans 
who  should  first  punish  Ammon,  but  the  wild 
wandering  Arabs  who  should  come  in  after- 
wards upon  the  ruined  land.    The  name  is 
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session,  and  thejr  shall  set  their  palaces 
in  thee,  and  make  their  dwellings  in 
thee  :  they  shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and 
they  shall  drink  thy  milk. 

5  And  1  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a 
couchingplace  for  flocks :  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  ' 

6  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
^^^;  Because  thou  hast  clapped  thine  *  hands, 
tHeb.  and  stamped  with  the  *feet,  and  re- 
THeb.      joiced  in  'heart  with  all  thy  despite 

against  the  land  of  Israel ; 

7  Behold,  therefore  I  will  stretch 
out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  will 


deliver  thee  for  '  a  spoil  to  the  hea- '  °'', 

1  1    T         Ml  t  rr'    f  Meat, 

then;  and  1  will  cut  thee  oir  from 
the  people,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
perish  out  of  the  countries :  I  will 
destroy  thee;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

8  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
'Because  that  Moab  and  Seir  do  say,  'J"-  'fi- 
Behold,  the  house  of  Judah  is  like  ' 
unto  all  the  heathen ; 

9  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  open 

the  'side  of  Moab  from  the  cities,  from  '5'Vi    , 
his  Cities  vahich  are  on  his  frontiers,  Msai. 
the  glory  of  the  country,  Beth-jeshi- 
moth,  Baal-meon,  and  Kiriathaim, 


given  to  hordes  accompanying  the  Midianites, 
Judg.  vi.  3,  and  was  a  common  term  for  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert.  Comp.  Isai, 
xiii.  20. 

palaces\  encampments.  The  tents  and 
folds  of  nomadic  tiibes.  See  Note  A  at  end 
of  Chapter ;  and  Num.  xxxi.  10.  After  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  turned 
his  arms  against  the  surrounding  nations,  a- 
mong  whom  the  Ammonites  were  doubtless 
included.  So  it  was  foretold  (above,  ch.  xxi. 
a8).  After  this  the  land  was  subjected  to 
various  masters.  The  Graeco-Egyptian  kings 
founded  a  city  on  the  site  of  Rabbah  called 
Philadelphia,  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Je- 
rome mentions  this  city  as  existing  in  his  day. 
Modem  travellers  have  visited  the  spot  and 
found  considerable  ruins,  but  all  of  the  Roman 
period,  after  the  Christian  era.  Theatres, 
temples,  forum,"  houses  are  all  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  ruined  city,  and  the  site  still  shews 
the  high  ground  on  which  stood  the  citadel 
that  Jhdd  out  so  long  against  Joab.  Probably, 
when  Philadelphia  flourished,  few  if  any  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  remained  to  witness 
its  greatness.  In  later  times,  Arabs  from  the 
east  have  completed  the  doom  pronounced 
against  Rabbah.  "  All  this  season,"  writes  a 
recent  traveller,  "  the  flocks  and  herds  were 
all  on  the  surrounding  wolds,  and  the  spring 
was  too  far  advanced  to  drive  them  to  seek 
shelter  at  night.  Lonely  desolation^  in  a  rich 
country  was  the  striking  characteristic."  Tris- 
tram's '  Land  of  Israel,'  p.  550. 

7.  for  a  spoil']  for  a  portion.  See  Note 
B  at  end  of  Chapter. 

8.  Prophecies  against  Moab,  Num.  xxiv. 
17;  Isai.  xi.  14,  XV.  and  xvi.;  Jer.  xlviii.; 
Amos  ii.  i — 3;  Zeph.  ii,  8 — 11. 

Moal>]  Moab  lay  south  of  Ammon.  Akin 
to  Ammon,  this  people  shared  Ammon's  im- 
placable hostility  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
See  Note  C  at  end  of  Chapter. 


and  Seir]  Seir  was  close  to  Moab,  and 
therefore  mentioned  together,  as  in  Deut.  ii. 
89.  In  J  Chro.  xx.  23  we  are  told  that  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  joined  toge- 
ther io  make  an  end  of  the  inbabitantj  of  Seir, 
^d  afterwards  were  turning  towards  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  when  Jehoshaphat  defeated 
them.  It  is  possible  that  after  this  the  Moab- 
ites, being  numerous  and  powerful,  occupied 
Mount  Seir  as  well  as  passed  over  the  Arnon. 
— ^This  may  account  for  Seir  being  here  men- 
tioned together  with  Moab  and  separate  from 
Edom.  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  LXX.» 
omitted  the  word  Seir,  feeling,  probably,  that 
the  mention  of  Edom  was  here  out  of  place. 
But  Edom  is  identified  with  Mount  Seir  in  ch. 
xxxv.,  and  it  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
Seir  is  here  coupled  with  Moai  because,  being 
near  neighbours  closely  leagued  together,  they 
expressed  a  common  exultation  at  Jerusalem's 
fall. 

9.  I  will  open  the  side]  i.e.  "lay  it  open 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy." 

cities  ivhich  are  on  his  frontiers]  Hebr. 
from  the  cities,  from  bis  cities,  from 
his  frontier.  There  is  an  ironical  stress 
on  his  cities,  because  these  cities  belonged  of 
right  not  to  Moab  but  to  Israel,  having  been 
assigned  to  the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  ao).  They  were  in  the  plain  of 
Moab,  but  were  in  that  part  of  the  land, 
which  Sihon  and  Og  had  conquered  from 
the  Moabites  before  Israel  entered  into  the 
promised  land,  and  which  Israel  claimed  by 
right  of  conquest  (Judg.  xi.  23).  We  learn, 
however,  from  Isai.  xvi.  that  the  Moabites 
had  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
recovered  this  territory.  They  still  occupied 
this  land  in  the  time  of  Ezeldel  (see  Jer. 
xlviii.).  These  cities  are  well  described  as 
on  the  frontiers.  They  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Arnon,  which  was  the  proper  bound- 
ary of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13). 

the  glory  of  the  countr/]    This  tract,  be- 
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I  Or, 

affatnst 
Vie  chil- 
dren of 
Amnion. 


10  Unto  the  men  of  the  east  'with 
the  Ammonites,  and  will  give  them 
in  possession,  that  the  Ammonites 
may  not  be  remembered  among  the 
nations. 


1 1  And  I  will  execute  judgments 
upon  Moab;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

12  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  that  Edom  hath  dealt  against 


longing  to  the  district  called  by  the  Ara- 
bians Al  Belka,  has  been  at  all  times  highly- 
valued  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
pastures  for  cattle.  Among  others  Bochart 
■v^tes,  "As  the  pasturage  in  Belka  is  far 
better  than  in  the  rest  of  southern  Syria, 
there  has  been  a  continual  struggle  among  the 
various  Arab  tribes  as  to  who  should  secure 
it.  The  Bedouins  are  accustomed  to  say; 
'  Thou  canst  find  no  land  like  Belka '." — 
Havemick.  The  sites  of  these  three  cities  were 
visited  and  described  by  Mr  Tristram  in  1872. 
The  most  southern  is  Kiriathaim,  the  name  on 
the  Moabitic  stone  is  Kirjath.  In  Eusebius, 
Kariada,  in  Jerome,  Corajatha  (Schlottmann), 
the  name  is  preserved  in  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  Kureiyat.  The  termination  of  the  name 
Kiriathaim  (the  Hebrew  dual)  has  given  rise 
to  some  questioning.  But  the  inspection  of 
the  ruins  sets  aside  all  doubts.  Kureiyat  is 
situated  on  two  sister  hillocks  half  a  mile 
apart,  both  covered  by  the  ancient  city.  The 
ruins  are  extensive  but  utterly  featureless,  and 
between  them  and  the  Arnon  are  very  few 
remains  of  any  extent.  It  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  north  of  the  Arnon,  and  seven 
miles  east  of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
More  to  the  south  (almost  in  the  latitude  of 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea),  is  another 
double  town  on  twin  hills  bearing  the  name  of 
Kureitam.  This  Mr  Tristram  conjectures  to 
have  been  the  Kerioth  of  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  the 
plural  termination  of  the  Hebrew  oth  corre- 
sponding to  the  union  of  two  towns  in  one. 
(Tristram's  '  Land  of  Moab,'  pp.  99,  275.) 
The  dual  form  Diblathan=Diblathaim  occurs 
on  the  Moabitic  stone.  Baal-meon  is  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Kureiyat — known  at  pre- 
sent as  Main.  "  Ruins  of  vast  extent  occupy 
the  crests  and  slopes  of  four  adjacent  hills, 
one  having  evidently  been  the  central  city  and 
connected  with  the  rest  by  a  side  causeway. 
The  remains  are  of  the  ordinary  type — ^foun- 
dations, fragments  of  wall,  lines  of  streets,  old 
arches,  many  carved  stones,  caves,  wells  and 
cisterns  innumerable.  Some  curious  cavernous 
dwellings,  built  up  with  fragments  and  arches 
of  old  columns,  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs 
as  folds  and  sleeping-places.  Baal-meon  con- 
tinued to  the  Christian  era,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  under  the  same  name  as  a  very 
large  village  (xca/u;  fifyiart)),  near  the  hot- 
springs,  and  nine  miles  from  Heshbon."  It 
is  probable  that  Kiriathaim  was  the  Kirjaih- 
Huzotb  (city  of  streets),  and  Baal-meon,  the 
Bamoth-Baal  (high  places  of  Baal),  to  which 
Balak  took  Balaam,  Num.  xxii.  39,  41.    The 


name  Baal-meon  was  changed  by  the  Reuben- 
ites  into  Beth-meon,  Num.  xxxii.  38 ;  see 
.Tristram's  '  Land  of  Moab,'  p.  303 — 305 ;  but 
the  original  name  Baal-meon  occurs  on  the 
Moabitic  stone  as  a  place  which  Mesa  built  or 
fortified.  He  probably  erected  a  stronghold 
on  the  old  locality,  reviving  the  ancient  name. 
Beth-jeshimoth  is  identified  by  Tristram  with 
a  knoll  at  the  north-easternmost  point  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  See  Num.  xxxiii.  48,  49.  It  is 
now  "  a  bare  mound,  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetation,  but  with  some  cane-brakes  below 
it  which  project  forward,  a  few  green  lines, 
into  the  belt  of  waste  which  fringes  the  Jor- 
dan. These  brakes  are  fed  by  some  brackish 
springs  which  issue  forth  just  behind  the 
mount,  and  to  which,  if  artificial,  it  probably 
owes  its  origin.  A  few  lines  of  stone  are  all 
that  remain  of  what  has  once  been  a  fortified 
town."    ('  Land  of  Moab,'  p.  350.) 

10.  luith  the  Ammonitej\  i.  e.  in  addition 
to  the  Ammonites.  See  v.  4.  The  Bedouins 
were  not  to  be  conquerors,  but  the  land 
having  been  laid  waste  by  Chaldaean  armies 
was  to  remain  unoccupied  except  by  nomadic 
hordes.  Ammon  and  Moab,  of  conunon  ori- 
gin, whose  lands  had  so  often  been  inter- 
changed, shall  now  share  a  common  ruin.  To 
the  men  of  the  east  shall  Moab  with  Ammon 
be  given,  that  Ammon  may  be  remembered  no 
more,  and  judgment  be  executed  on  Moab. 

12.  Edom\  Prophecies  against  Edom, 
Num.  xxiv.  18,  19;  Isai.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  7 — 
22,  where  see  note;  Ezek.  xxxv.;  Joel  iii.  19; 
Amos  i.  II,  la;  Obadiah.  Edom,  so  named 
from  Esau,  consisted  of  various  tribes  enume- 
rated in  Gen.  xxxvi.  The  Edomites  became  a 
powerful  nation  before  the  Israelites  came  out 
of  Egypt.  They  were  ruled  over  by  kings,  till 
David  conquered  them.  They  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  till  the  reign  of 
Joram,  when  tiiey  rebelled  and  were  not  again 
subdued  (a  K.  viii.  ao).  Edom  took  active 
part  against  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  siege 
and  destruction.  After  this  they  captured 
many  cities  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  gave 
the  name  to  Idumea.  These  Idumeans  were 
conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus,  when  many  of 
them  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  In 
later  times  the  Idumean  Herod  became  king  of 
Palestine,  reckoning  himself  as  a  Jew.  Mount 
Seir,  being  deserted  by  its  original  inhabitants, 
was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Arabians  (the 
Nabatheans),  under  whom  Petra  rose  and 
continued  a  flourishing  city  under  Roman 
dominion,  until  the  tide  of  Mahometan  con- 
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mm  A  the  house  of  Judah  *by  taking  ven- 
nvms-o-  geance,  and  hath  greatly  offended,  and 
""  '       revenged  himself  upon  them ; 

13  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
GoD;  I  will  also  stretch  out  mine 
hand  upon  Edom,  and  will  cut  off 
man  and  beast  from  it ;  and  I  will 
make  it  desolate  from  Teman;  and 
\Z'iij^i  '  *^^y  °f  Dedan  shall  fall  by  the  sword. 
iytie  1 4  And  I  wiU  lay  my  vengeance 

^Z       upon  Edom  by  the  hand  of  my  peo- 
j)edaH.     pig  jgrael :  and  they  shall  do  in  Edom 
according  to  mine  anger  and  accord- 
ing to  my  fury ;  and  they  shall  know 
my  vengeance,  saith  the  Lord  God. 


15  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  the  Philistines  have  dealt  by 
revenge,  and  have  taken  vengeance 
with  a  despiteful  heart,  to  destroy  it 

'  for  the  old  hatred ;  '  Or,  mu 

16  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Aaired. 
God  ;  Behold,  I  will  stretch  out  mine 
hand  upon  the  Philistines,  and  I  will 

cut  off  the  Cherethims,  and  destroy 
the  remnant  of  the  "  sea  coast.  '  Or, 

17  And  I  will  execute  great  *ven-  iAe'ea 
geance  upon  them  with   furious  le-^'^f^: 
bukes ;    and  they  shall  know  that  I  "'""■ 
am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  lay  my 
vengeance  upon  them. 


quest  brought  over  this  as  well  as  other 
Asiatic  countries  a  ruin  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  In  this  ruin  Edom  at  last 
found  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies uttered  against  it.  Its  present  condition 
bespeaks-this  fulfilment.  The  full  sentence  of 
Edom  is  reserved  for  a  later  chapter  (xxxv.). 
Comp.  note  on  Jer.  xlix.  7 — az. 

taking  •vengeance^  Referring  back  to  the 
wrong  inflicted  by  Jacob  upon  Esau.  Gen. 
xxvii.  36. 

13.  from  teman  ;  and  they  of  Dedan  shall 
fall  by  the  Jtuord']  Or,  from  Teman  even  Unto 
Dedan  they  shall  fall  by  the  sivord,  accord- 
ing to  the  change  of  punctuation  adopted  by 
Hitzig  and  Kliefoth.  Seeon  Jobii.  11.  Teman 
and  Dedan  were  districts  (not  cities),  the  for- 
mer in  the  south,  the  latter  in  the  north. 
Hence  from  Teman  to  Dedan  means,  "  over  the 
whole  country." 

14.  by  the  hand  of  my  people  Israel] 'PovaAn% 
to  the  conquest  of  Idumea  by  John  Hyrcanus. 

15 — 17.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines, 
Isai.  xi.  14,  xiv.  49 — 3a;  Jer.  xlvii. ;  Joel 
iii.  4;  Amos  i.  6 — 8;  Zeph.  ii.  4 — 7.  The 
Philistines  occupying  lands  to  the  south  of 
Judah  were  a  Hamite  race  (Gen.  x.  14),  but 
of  a  different  branch  from  the  Canaanites. 
Throughout  the  LXX.  the  word  Philistines 
is  rendered  "  foreigners."  They  were  a  pow- 
erful people  with  a  succession  of  kings  named 
Abimelech  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Though  their   country  was  assigned  to  the 


Israelites,  they  were  not  dispossessed  (Josh, 
xiii.  3).  They  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
chosen  people  throughout.  In  the  time  of 
the  judges  they  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  x.  6, 
7).  Repeatedly  defeated  by  Samson  (Judg, 
xiii.  foil.),  they  again  got  head;  they  over- 
threw Israel  in  the  time  of  Eli,  slew  his  sons 
and  carried  off  the  ark  of  God  (i  S.  iv.). 
Held  in  check  by  Samuel  (1  S.  vii.  13),  they 
had  Israel  in  subjection  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  S.  xiii.  19),  though  not  without  checks  and 
disasters  (i  S.  xiv._).  At  Saul's  death  they 
were  predominant  m  the  south  (i  S.  xxix.), 
but  David  conquered  and  made  them  tribu- 
taries (%  S.  viii.  i).  We  read  of  their  defeats 
by  Jehoshaphat  (a  Chro.  xvii.  11),  and 
Uzziah  (z  Chro.  xxvi.  6),  and  of  theu'  con- 
quests in  the  time  of  Jehoram  (z  Chro.  xxi, 
16^,  shewing  that  they  were  still  foimidable 
neighbours.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  they  again 
waxed  strong  (2  Chro.  xxviii.  18),  but  were 
checked  by  Hezekiah;  in  the  evil  days  that 
followed  they  became  again  very  powerful 
and  joined  in  attacking  Jerusalem  in  the  day 
of  her  trouble.  They  were  much  reduced 
by  the  Assyrians  (Isai.  xiv.  31),  and  E- 
gyptians  (Jer.  xlvii.),  before  the  time  of  this 
prophecy,  but  further  destruction  came  upon 
them  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  which  commenced  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

16.  Cherethims"]  The  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Philistia  (i  S.  xxx.  14; 
Zeph.  ii.  5). 


NOTE  A. 

T^yQ.  This  word,  venisieA. palaces  accord- 
ing to  the  Targum,  more  properly  denotes 
enclosures  for  cattle.  The  word  in  the  Syriac 
version  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  put  for 
au'Xi)  (sheepfold),  John  x.  i,  16.  Vulgate,  casas. 
We  find  it  in  Gen.  xxv.  16,  and  Num.  xxxi.  10, 


(on  xxv.  4.) 

castles,  in  each  place  referring  to  dwelling- 
places  of  nomad  tribes;  Ps.  Ixix.  aj,  tents. 
In  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  9  we  find  the  singular  with 
the  ad<Ution  of  fl9?»  apalaceofsiher.  These 
passages  seem  to  shew  that  the  word  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  habitations  of  nomadic 


no 
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tribes,  probably  enclosed  with  a  wall  as  is 
usual  in  such  encampments :  afterwards  it 
would  be  used  to  denote  any  dwelling-place, 
but  in  Ezekiel  it  is  especially  intended  to  ex- 


press the  dwellings  of  nomadic  tribes  as  distin- 
guished from  regularly  built  cities.  The  word 
palaces  is  unsuitable  here. 


NOTE  B. 
J37  Cbetib.  Our  translation /or  aj^oi/ is  ac- 
cording to  the  K'ri  13?.  The  K'ri  was  pro- 
bably a  conjecture  of  the  Masoretes  desiring 
to  substitute  a  common  {e.g.  xxvi.  5)  for  a 
rare  word.    The  word  33  however  is  found 


(on  XXV.   7.) 

both  in  Arabic  and  Persian  in  the  sense  of 
meat.,  and  in  a  compound  form  JSpS,  Dan.  i. 
5,  meat.  Dan.  xi.  %(>,  portion  of  meat,  literally 
mouth-meat,  allotted  portion  of  food. 


NOTE  C.     (on  XXV.  8.) 


By  a  comparison  of  Scripture  records  with 
the  inscription  of  the  Moabitic  stone  (recently 
discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  Dibon),  we  can 
attain  a  clear  view  of  the  fortunes  of  Moab. 

The  wars  of  Balak  shew  that  Moab  was  a 
formidable  power  at  the  time  that  Moses  led 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  promised  land, 
Num.  xxii. — xxiv.,  but  shortly  before  this  time 
the  Amorites  and  some  kindred  tribes  had 
despoiled  Moab  of  that  portion  of  its  territory 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Amon, 
Num.  xxi.  a6.  From  the  Amorites  Moses 
won  it,  Num.  xxi.  24 — a6,  and  assigned  it  as 
a  portion  to  Reuben  and  Gad,  henceforth 
belonging  to  the  inheritance  of  Israel,  Num. 
xxxii.  33 — 38.  After  Joshua's  death  the  Moab- 
ites  again  obtained  mastery  over  this  land,  and 
pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  Jericho,  which 
place  they  occupied  as  a  stronghold,  and  from 
it  held  Israel  in  subjection  under  Eglon  for 
eighteen  years,  Judg.  iii.  ij — 14.  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  Moab  in  Scripture  till  the 
time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  named  together  with 
Ammon  and  Edom  among  the  foes  of  Israel, 
I  S.  xiv.  47.  David  subdued  all  three  peoples, 
and  made  them  tributary,  i  Chro.  xviii.  a. 
At  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms,  Moab  and 


Ammon  fell  to  Israel  and  Edom  to  Judah. 
In  the  weakened  state  of  the  northern  king- 
dom in  its  earlier  period,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  from  the  stone  that  Moab  threw  oiF 
its  yoke,  or  at  least  made  it  nominal.  Omri, 
a  mighty  warrior,  who  built  a  fortress  named 
Medeba,  Isai.  xv.  2,  in  the  territory  of  Moab, 
again  reduced  Moab  to  obedience  (Moabitic 
stone),  and  it  continued  a  vassal  state  of  Israel 
till  the  second  year  of  Ahaziah,  a  K.  i.  i,  the 
date  of  Mesa's  (Mesha,  2  K.  iii.  4,  5)  victory 
recorded  on  the  stone.  This  success  however 
was  only  temporary.  Israel,  under  Jehoram, 
aided  by  Jehoshaphat,  invaded  Moab  and  en- 
tirely subdued  it,  a  K.  iii.  4  foil.  In  the  con- 
fiision  of  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  Moab  again  asserted  its  independence. 
We  learn  from  Isai.  xv.,  xvi.,  that  in  these 
days  Moab  was  proud  and  flourishing.  Though 
wasted  by  the  Assyrians  who  subdued  Israel, 
Moab  again  in  Jeremiah's  and  Ezekiel's  day 
was  great  and  prosperous.  The  Moabites  are 
especially  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army  which  besieged  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xxiv.  2).  Schlottmann's 
Mesa's  KBnigs  der  Moabiter.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  Tyrus,  for  insulting  against  Jerusalem,  is 
threatened.  7  The  power  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
against  her,  1 5  The  mourning  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  sea  at  her  fall. 


AND  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
eleventh  year,  in  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying. 


Chap.  XXVI.  1.  Prophecies  against  Tyre, 
Joel  iii.  4;  Amos  i.  9,  10;  Isai.  xxiii.,  where 
see  note.  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  29 
as  a  strong  city — Isaiah  called  it  the  daughter 
of  Sidon,  Isai.  xxiii.  12;  Josephus  says  that  it 
was  built  240  years  before  the  temple.  Jose- 
phus' date  is  not  correct,  but  may  mark  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  Tyre's  special 
greatness.    See  Note  A  at  end  of  Chapter. 

in  the  first  day  of  the  month']  The  num- 
ber of  the  month  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  Vulgate,  in  Theodoret,  and  in 
LXX,,  Cod.  Rom.     The  Cod.  Alex,  sup- 


plies Tov  TTpcoTov,  the  first  month.  There  is 
a  similar  omission  in  xxxii.  17,  but  there  the 
month  is  determined  by  xxxii.  i.  In  2  K. 
XXV.  3,  the.  omission  of  the  number  of  the 
month  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fault 
of  a  copyist  (see  note  ad  loc).  Kimchi  and 
others  suppose  that  the  month  means  the 
month  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  (the  fourth 
month"),  called  the  month,  as  being  so  well 
known.  The  capture  of  the  city  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  ninth  day  of 
the  fourth  month,  and  its  destruction  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month.   According  to 


V,  2 — 12.] 
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2  Son  of  man,  because  that  Tyrus 
hath  said  against  Jerusalem,  Aha,  she 
is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the 
people :  she  is  turned  unto  me :  I 
shall  be  replenished,  now  she  is  laid 
waste : 

3  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O 
Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations 
to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea 
causeth  his  waves  to  come  up. 

4  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls 
of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers : 
I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her, 
and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 

5  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spread- 
ing of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea : ' 
for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord 
God  :  and  it  shall  become  a  spoil  to 
the  nations. 

6  And  her  daughters  which  are  in 
the  field  shall  be  slain  by  the  sword ; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

7  IT  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Tyrus  Ne- 
buchadrezzar king  of  Babylon,  a  king 


of  kings,  from  the  north,  with  horses, 
and  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen, 
and  companies,  and  much  people. 

8  He  shall  slay  with  the  sword  thy 
daughters  in  the  field:  and  he  shall 
make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  "cast  a 
mount  against  thee,  and  lift  up  the 
buckler  against  thee. 

9  And  he  shall  set  engines  of  war 
against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes 
he  shall  break  down  thy  towers. 

10  By  reason  of  the  abundance  of 
his  horses  their  dust  shall  cover  thee : 
thy  walls  shall  shake  at  the  noise  of 
the  horsemen,  and  of  the  wheels,  and 
of  the  chariots,  when  he  shall  enter 
into  thy  gates,  *as  men  enter  into  a 
city  wherein  is  made  a  breach. 

11  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
shall  he  tread  down  all  thy  streets :  he 
shall  slay  thy  people  by  the  sword, 
and  thy  strong  garrisons  shall  go  down 
to  the  ground. 

12  And  they  shall  make  a  spoil  of 
thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy 
merchandise:  and  they  shall  break 
down   thy   walls,   and    destroy   *thy 


D  OXrpOUt 

out  the  en- 
gine  of 
shot. 


t  Heb. , 
according 
to  the  _ 
enterings 
of  a  city 
broken  vp. 


tHeb. 
houses  of 
thy  desire. 


either  interpretation  this  prophecy  preceded 
by  a  few  days  the  capture  of  the  city.  But 
independently  of  the  consideration  that  ^ze- 
kiel,  speaking  under  inspiration  from  God, 
saw  beforehand  the  ruin  which  was  imminent, 
the  condition  of  Jerusalem  in  the  latter  months 
of  its  siege  was  such  that  the  Tyrians  may 
well  have  exulted  as  though  it  had  ahready 
fallen. 

2.  gates'^  Plural  because  the  original  sub- 
stantive means  "leaf"  of  a  door,  and  hence  one 
gate,  composed  of  two  leaves,  is  spoken  of  as 
"leaves." 

thepeoplel  Hebr.  the  peoples,  and  in  xxvii. 
3,  merchant  of  the  peoples,  the  plural  express- 
ing fte  fact  that  many  peoples  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  as  the  central  place  on  the  high- 
way of  commerce.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  for  the 
time  Jerusalem  became  the  mart  to  which 
was  gathered  the  trade  of  India  and  of  the 
far  east.  The  fame  of  its  early  greatness  as 
the  emporium  of  eastern  commerce  still  clung 
to  Jerusalem,  and  this  city  even  in  decadence 
kept  up  enough  of  its  original  trade  to  be 
viewed  with  jealousy  by  Tyre,  who  owed  her 
greatness  to  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  mercantile  competition  exulted  in 
the  thought  that  the  trade  of  Jerusalem  would 


now  be  diverted  into  her  markets  (See  Note  A 
at  end  of  the  Chapter).  The  insertion  of  the 
words  in  italics  in  our  A.  V.  rather  weakens 
the  force  of  the  utterance.  Render,  Aha. 
She  is  broken,  the  gate  of  the  peoples 
— ^It  Is  turned  unto  me — I  shall  be 
filled — she  is  laid  waste. 

6.  her  daughters  <which  are  in  the  field^ 
The  subject  states  upon  the  mainland,  on 
which  she  at  this  time  relied  mainly  for  sup- 
plies. 

7 — 14.  The  special  prediction  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's conquests.  See  Note  A  at  end 
of  the  Chapter.  The  description  of  the  siege 
is  that  of  a  town  invested  by  land. 

7.  Nebuchadrezzar']  See  note  on  Jer. 
xxi.  2. 

9.  engines  of  luar]  Rather,  his  batter- 
ing ram.     See  Note  B  at  end  of  Chapter. 

twith  his  axes]  ivith  his  swords.  There  is 
no  need  for  departing  from  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  noun.  Axes  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  as  more  fitting  for  use  against 
a  wall,  but  they  who  would  break  down  the 
towers,  rush  on  with  their  swords  to  slay  the 
defenders. 

11.  thy  strong  garrisons']  thy  strong  pil- 
lars.   See  Note  C  at  end  of  Chapter. 
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<*  IsEti.  24. 
8. 

Jer.  7.  34. 
&  zS.  g. 


tHeb. 
iretn- 
hlings. 


*  Rev.  18 
9- 


pleasant  houses :  and  they  shall  lay 
thy  stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy 
dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

13  ''And  I  will  cause  the  noise  of 
thy  songs  to  cease ;  and  the  soiihd  of 
thy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard. 

14  And  I  will  make  thee  like  the 
top  of  a  rock :  thou  shalt  be  a  'place  to 
spread  nets  upon ;  thou  shalt  be  built 
no  more :  for  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
»V,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

15  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to 
Tyrus;  Shall  not  the  isles  shake  at 
the  sound  of  thy  fall,  when  the  wound- 
ed cry,  when  the  slaughter  is  made  in 
the  midst  of  thee  \ 

16  Then  all  the  princes  of  the  sea  ' 
shall  come  down  from  their  thrones, 
and  lay  away  their  robes,  and  put  off 
their  broidered  garments:  they  shall 
clothe  themselves  with  *  trembling; 
they  shall  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
shall  tremble  at  every  moment,  and  be 
astonished  at  thee. 

17  And  they  shall  take  up  a  *  la- 
mentation for  thee,  and  say  to  thee. 
How  art  thou  destroyed,  that  wast 


inhabited  ^of  seafaring  men,  the  re-*^*^;;?^ 
nowned  city,  which  wast  strong  in 
the  sea,  she  and  her  inhabitants,  which 
cause   their  terror  to  be  on  all  that 
haunt  it ! 

18  Now  shall  the  isles  tremble  in 
the  day  of  thy  fall ;  yea,  the  isles  that 
are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at  thy 
departure. 

19  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
When  I  shall  make  thee  a  desolate 
city,  like  the  cities  that  are  not  in- 
habited; when  I  shall  bring  up  the 
deep  upon  thee,  and  great  waters  shall 
cover  thee ; 

20  When  I  shall  bring  thee  down 
'with  them  that  descend  into  the  pit, 

with  the  people  of  old  time,  and  shall 
set  thee  in  the  low  parts  of  the  earth, 
in  places  desolate  of  old,  with  them 
that  go  down  to  the  pit,  that  thou  be 
not  inhabited ;  and  I  shall  set  glory  in 
the  land  of  the  living; 

21  I  will  make  thee  ^a  terror,  and'^eb. 
thou  shalt  he  no  more:   though  thou 

be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be 
found  again,  saith  the  Lord  God. 


14.  The  siege  had  been  on  land,  but  the 
victory  was  to  be  completed  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  island-citadel,  and  the  ruin  is  de- 
scribed in  the  same  words  as  before,  -z).  5,  to 
identify  the  two  prophecies. 

15—21.    The  effect  of  the  fall  of  Tyre. 

16.  clothe  themselves  luith  trembling]  Mourn- 
ers change  their  bright  robes  for  sad  garments, 
Jonah  m.  6.  Comp.  Ps.  cix.  iS,  19,  cxxxii. 
18. 

17.  of  seafaring  men]  of  the  seas.  Tyre 
was  an  inhabited  city  rising  from  out  of 
the  sea  that  surrounded  her.  Render,  How- 
art  thou  destrored,  that  art  Inhabited 
in  the  midst  of  the  seas  I 

she  and  her  inhabitants']  Tyre  and  the 
Tynans.  The  address  is  turned  from  the 
second  to  the  third  person;  their  terror,  the 
terror  which  the  Tynans  cause  to  all  that 
haunt  it.  Heb.  "her  inhabitants,"  the  same 
word  as  above — but  tliere  it  means  the 
Tyrians  themselves,  here  the  strangers  from 


divers  lands   who   take   up   tlieir   abode  in 
Tyre. 

20.'  Comp.  Isai.  xiv.  9,  where  Babylon, 
represented  by  her  king,  is  depicted  as  going 
down  to  join  in  Hades  the  departed  monarcbs 
of  old  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  image 
which  is  used  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  of 
Babylon  is  by  Ezekiel  applied  to  Tyre,  as  if 
to  shew  that  Tyre  and  Babylon  alike  represent 
the  world-power,  and  so  in  the  Apocalypse 
Babylon  is  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  Here 
the  prophet  unites  the  figure  with  that  of  a 
desolate  and  uninhabited  city. 

and  I  shall  set  glory  in  the  land  of  the  living] 
The  land  of  the  living  is  the  land  of  the  true 
God,  as  opposed  to  the  land  of  the  dead,  to 
which  is  gathered  the  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
then  together  with  the  utter  ruin  of  Tyre  rises 
the  vision  of  renewed  glory  to  Jerusalem. 
The  coming  Messiah  is  thus  prophetically 
pointed  out.  The  overthrow  of  God's  ene- 
mies shall  be  accompanied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  His  true  kingdom. 
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The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar AND  ITS    SUBSEQUENT  RUIN. 

We  can  determine  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty. 

In  xxix.  1 7  we  have  a  prophecy  delivered 
by  Ezekiel  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege, 
dated  the  47th  year  of  the  captivity,  /.  e.  b.  c. 
57».  We  know  that  Hophra  was  dethroned 
B.  c.  571,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  proceeded  to  invade 
Egypt  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre. — We  know  that  the  siege 
of  Tyre  lasted  thirteen  years  (Joseph.  '  Antiq.' 
X.  II,  '  c.  Apion.'  I.  21).  This  fixes  the  date 
of  its  commencement  B.C.  585,  about  three 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  These 
three  years  were  probably  occupied  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  preparations  for  a  fresh  cam- 
paign— his  designs  against  Tyre  not  being 
made  known.  While  he  was  besieging  Jeru- 
salem, Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  occasion  to 
drive  Pharaoh  Hophra,  after  his  Syrian  cam- 
paign, back  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Tyre 
being  thus  relieved  from  a  dangerous  enemy, 
was  exulting  in  her  own  deliverance,  and  in 
her  neighbour's  ruin,  when  Ezekiel  predicted 
the  calamity  about  to  befall  her.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  we  find  in  Josephus('  c.  Apion.' 
I.  21),  (as  the  text  at  present  stands),  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (e/386/i<»  eret), 
but  it  may  be  easily  shewn  that  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  other  statements  of  Josephus 
himself,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  there  is 
here  a  false  reading.  See  Winer,  '  R.  W.  B.,' 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Some  commentators  have 
conjectured  t/38o/ia)  koI  heKora  (the  17th 
year  (note  on  Hudson's  '  Joseph,'  ad  loc.'), 
but  this  is  merely  conjectural,  and  will 
not  remove  the  difficulty,  for  Josephus  says 
that  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  the  i8th 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  it  seems  clear  on 
every  ground  that  the  siege  of  Tyre  could  not 
have  been  commenced  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
Tyre  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  identical  in 
situation  with  the  Tyre  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  We  know  that  the  latter  was  situated 
on  an  island-rock  (on  which  stands  the  Tyre 
of  the  present  day),  which  had  to  be  ap- 
proached by  a  mole,  in  order  to  its  capture. 
But  there  is  another  locality  near,  on  the 
mainland,  which  bore  the  name  of  Pala- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
city  the  mole  of  Alexander  was  in  part 
constructed.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  original  Tyre  was 
on  the  mainland,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  the  rock  as  a  stronghold,  and 
that  there  a  new  city  grew,  more  powerful 
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and  magnificent  than  the  old.  This,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
The  name  Tyre  (Hebr.  Tsur,  with  cognate 
forms  in  other  eastern  languages)  undoubtedly 
means  rock,  and  must  have  been  given  to  the 
city  in  consequence  of  its  position;  while 
on  the  mainland  the  plain  of  Tyre  shews  no 
rock  which  could  have  given  its'  name  to  the 
town.  Patetyrus,  which  must  have  been  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  nearest  the  island,  is 
thought  by  M.  Renan  to  have  for  its  centre 
Maschouk ;  the  principal  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
those  of  aqueducts  and  tombs,  some  of  which 
are  Phoenician,  but  in  no  part  ^re  there  re- 
mains which  would  of  themselves  indicate  the 
ruins  of  a  great  city.  This  however  may  be 
accounted  fpr  by  the  use  which  Alexander 
made  of  the  materials  to  construct  his  mole. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  city 
on  the  mainland,  though  there  are  at  this  day 
few  traces  of  it.  Renan, '  Mission  de  Phenicie,' 
P-  577- 

There  is  no  instance,  among  Phoenician  set- 
tlements, of  the  foundation  of  a  tonun  on  the 
mainland  followed  by  the  occupation  of  an 
adjoining  island.  The  island  must  at  all  times 
have  been  the  heart  of  Tyre,  and  the  town 
upon  the  continent  the  outgrowth  of  the  island 
city.  It  is  however  quite  possible  that  the  first 
settlers  took  up  a  temporary  position  on  the 
mainland,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  is- 
land there  to  form  a  city,  and  the  remembrance 
of  their  original  seat  may  have  been  preserved  in 
the  name  of  Old  Tyre,  'Mission  de  Phenicie,' 
p.  5  7  7.  There  was  thesame  relation  between  Ar- 
vad  (Ruad)  or  Aradus  the  island,  and  Autaradus 
(Tortosa) ,  where  remains  of  equal  aptiquity  are 
discovered  on  the  island  and  on  the  mainland. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  insular  Tyre  must  have 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrian  king- 
dom, in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  One 
hundred  years  earlier  Shalmaneser  the  great 
conqueror  of  Samaria  attempted  the  capture 
of  Tyre  without  success.  We  learn  from 
Menander  (Joseph.  '  Antiq.'  ix.  14.  a)  that 
in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  Tyre  was  already 
divided  into  Old  Tyre  and  Insular  Tyre. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  such  an  army  as 
Sh^maneser's  could  have  been  baffled  by  a  city 
situated  like  Palsetyrus,  and  this  argument 
applies  with  yet  greater  force  to  the  mighty 
Chaldasan.  We  cannot  think  that  a  town 
situated  on  the  mainland,  with  none  but  arti- 
ficial defences,  could  have  held  in  check  a 
general  like  Nebuchadnezzar  with  his  power- 
ful army  for  more  than  thirteen  years.  There 
is  perhaps  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
he,  like  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  employed 
his  soldiers  in  constructing  a  mole  by  which 
to  reach  it  from  the  land,  especially  as  the 
method  of  all  sieges  of  those  days  was  to 
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cut  trenches,  to  cast  up  mounts,  to  build 
forts;  and  the  unusual  labour  of  carrying  out 
these  operations  against  an  island-rock  may- 
well  account  for  the  thirteen  years'  siege.  But 
we  have  no  record  of  any  such  work,  and  the 
mole  of  Alexander  has  always  been  considered 
an  original  device.  Fresh  light,  however,  has 
been  recently  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
the  '  History  of  Assurbanipal,' translated  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  by  George  Smith 
(Williams  and  Norgate,  1871).  In  this  his- 
tory we  have  recorded  a  siege  of  Tyre  con- 
ducted by  Assurbanipal,  son  of  Esar-haddon, 
Which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the  king 
of  Tyre. 

"Against  Bahal  king  of  Tyre  I  went,  who 
my  royal  will  disregarded  and  did  not  hear 
the  words  of  my  lips;  towers  round  him  I 

raised his  people,   I   strengthened  the 

watch;  on  sea  and  land  his  roads  I  took; 
his  going  out  I  stopped,  water  and  sea  water 
to  preserve  their  lives  their  mouths  drank; 
by 'a  strong  blockade  which  removed  not,  I 
besieged  them;  theiir  spirits  I  humbled  and 
caused  to  melt  away;  to  my  yoke  I  made 
them  submissive"  (pp.  58,  59).  Afterwards 
the  king  of  Tyre  was  restored  to  power — 
"  I  restored  and  favored  him.  The  towers 
which  over  against  Bahal  king  of  Tyre  I  had 
raised,  I  pulled  down;  sea  and  land  all  his 
lands  which  I  had  taken  I  opened;  his  a- 
bundant  tribute  I  received;  peacefully  I  re- 
turned to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  dominion  " 
(pp.  68,  69).  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Assurbanipal  reduced  Tyre  to  submis- 
sion by  a  blockade  directed  from  the  main- 
land. The  stopping  of  the  ways  of  the  sea, 
and  the  compelling  the  Tyrians  to  drink  sea- 
water,  imply  that  the  chief  source  from  which 
they  then  drew  their  supplies  was  the  main- 
land. "When  the  aqueduct  from  the  mainland 
was  cut  off  the  Tyrians  were  reduced  to  such 
water  as  could  be  obtained  from  boring  the 
rock.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  obtain 
some  such  supply,  but  the  water  would  be 
brackish  and  the  supply  scanty.  Thomson's' 
'  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  181.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  the  sea 
was  not  open  to  mariners  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  so  that  a  city  like  Tyre  could  not  draw 
in  supplies  from  the  open  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  would  be  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
interruption  of  its  communication  with  the 
shore  over  against  the  island.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  in  those  days  the  city  consisted 
of  two  parts,  the  one  on  the  mainland,  the 
other  on  the  island  which  served  as  an  Acro- 
polis. A  papyrus  containing  travels  of  an 
Egyptian  official,  in  the  14th  century  B.C.,  de- 
scribes Tyre  thus,  "a  city  on  the  sea,  Tyre 
the  port  is  its  name,  water  is  carried  to  it  in 
barks,  it  is  richer  in  fish  than  in  sands."  '  Re- 
cords of  the  Past,'  Vol.  11.  p.  iir.  This  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  campaign  of  Assur- 
banipal.    Assurbanipal  besieged  the  mainland 


city  and  no  doubt  mastered  it  with  ease,  but 
his  work  was  not  done  until  by  blockade  he 
had  forced  the  king  to  come  from  his  island 
citadel,  and  submit  himself  to  his  powerful 
foe.  On  the  same  cylinder  the  conquest  of 
Arvad  is  recorded,  "  The  king  of  Arvad  dwell- 
ing afar  off  in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  who  like 
a  fish  in  the  boundless  waters... long  time  the 
place  was;  who  over  the  great  sea  roamed  and 
was  not  submissive  to  the  yoke  of  my  domi- 
nion. Now  to  perform  my  service  he  sub- 
mitted, and  he  executed  my  pleasure.  Gold, 
green  paint,  black  paint,  fishes  and  birds,  of 
the  country  the  sum  I  fixed  on  him."    p.  76. 

The  successful  attack  of  Tyre  by  Assur- 
banipal was  no  doubt  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  that  in  which  Shalmaneser  had  felled, 
and  as  Nebuchadnezzar  followed  generally  the 
method  of  Assyrian  conquest,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  his  siege  of  Tyre  was  of  the 
same  kind.  But  meantime  the  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Tyre  made  the 
Tyrians  more  independent  of  the  mainland 
while  they  held  to  their  island  rock,  and  this 
will  account  for  the  length  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's siege.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  indeed  de- 
termined not  to  leave  this  city,  once  the 
vassal  of  the  Assyrian,  independent,  and  per- 
severed until  Tyre  gave  in.  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  then  have  insisted  upon  his  right,  as  a 
conqueror,  of  entering  the  island  city  with  his 
army,  but  the  conquest  was  probably  barren 
of  the  fruits  he  had  expected  so  fer  as  spoil 
was  concerned,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  having 
asserted  his  majesty  by  reducing  the  city  to 
vassalage,  may  have  been  content  not  to  push 
matters  feither,  and  have  willingly  turned  his 
forces  in  another  direction. 

Those  who  maintan  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not,  in  fact,  enter  insular  Tyre  at  all,  in- 
sist upon  the  argument  that  we  have  no  his- 
torical record  of  the  capture,  that  Josephus, 
who  tells  us  of  the  siege,  does  not  say  that  it 
was  successful.  In  the  passage  before  referred 
to  ('c.  Apion.'  1.  21),  he  says  that  in  the 
reign  of  Ithobalus,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Tyre  thirteen  years,  not  mentioning  the  re- 
sult of  the  siege  one  way  or  the  other. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  took  this  account 
from  Phoenician  annals,  and  it  is  not  unUkel'y 
that  in  those  annals  the  national  disaster 
would  be  passed  over  as  lightly  as  possible. 
The  extract  in  Josephus  gives  a  summary 
of  the  kings  of  Tyre  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  that  of  Cyrus;  and  there  are 
indications  of  changes  of  dynasty,  and  an 
unsettled  state  of  things — Ecnabalus,  son  of 
Baalachus,  reigning  two  months,  then  Chelbas, 
son  of  Abdseus,  ten  months,  then  a  highpriest 
for  three  months,  then  two  judges  for  six 
years,  then  a  king  for  one— then  two  kings 
m  succession,  whom  it  is  said  the  Tyrians 
sent  for  from  Babylon  to  assume  the  royal 
power.  All  this  looks  as  if  the  Tyrian  go- 
vernment was  overthrown— in  some  way  sub- 
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jected  to  the  ChaldsEans,  especially  as  we 
know  that  th^  Tyrians  recogi)ized  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  Persians,  who  always 
assumed  the  position  of  successors  in  empire 
to  the  Babylonians.  There  is  therefore  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  scanty  records  of  ancient 
history  inconsistent  with  the  capture  of  in- 
sular Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  out  it  must 
be  allowed  that  we  have  no  distinct  evidence 
of  the  fact. — It  has,  however,  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  ig)  asserts 
the  contrary.  For  the  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  see  notes.  It  is  enough  here  to  say, 
that  at  any  rate,  whoever  placed  these  two 
passages  so  near  each  other  (and  it  was  in 
all  probability  Ezekiel  himself  who  collected 
his  prophecies  into  a  book,  see  Introd.  §  xii.) 
saw  no  discrepancy  between  the  two,  and 
could  not  have  thought  that  xxix.  i8  con- 
tradicted the  prophecy  in  xxvi.  7 — 14. 

Now  if  we  examine  closely  that  portion  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  which  foretells  precisely 
what  Nebuchadnezzar  would  do  (Ezek.  xxvi. 
7 — I  a),  we  observe  that  the  city  is  in  the  first 
place  viewed  as  one  to  be  approached  like  an 
ordinary  city  on  a  plain  by  horses,  chariots, 
iiorse)Hen,lLndyorts  and  engines  of  <war(^ — la). 
This  part  of  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled 
by  the  captuice,  soon  effected,  of  that  portion 
or  its  buildings  which  stood  upon  the  main- 
land, probably  of  no  small  importance.  But 
the  effect  would  extend  to  the  insular  strong- 
hold. Inthemitistof  tie  water  tiie^Bgvrovild 
tremble  and  mourn  at  the  havoc  which  the 
Chaldaeans  were  creating  in  his  possessions  on 
the  munland.  And  the  prophetic  vision  goes 
on  to  further  ruin  and  yet  greater  devastation 
of  which  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  was  the 
earnest  and  the  commencement  (13,  14). 

Modem  travellers  describe  the  present  state 
of  Tyre  as  one  of  utter  desolation.  "No  great 
city  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  for 
centuries  has  left  fewer  traces  than  Tyre. 
Ezekiel  was  a  true  prophet  when  he  said  of 
Tyre,  They  shall  seek  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  no  more  (Ezek.  xxvi.  ai).  A  traveller  who 
was  not  informed  of  its  existence  might  pass 
along  the  whole  coast,  from  La  Kasmie  to  Ras- 
el-Ain,  without  being  aware  that  he  was  close 
to  an  ancient  city.  In  the  island  itself,  which 
has  never  quite  lost  the  traces  of  its  Tynan 
occupation,  nearly  all  that  remains  is  the  work 


of  the  Crusaders  or  Saracens,  Tyre  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders  was  simply  a  great  city 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Saracens  totally  de- 
stroyed it.  Tyre  is  now  the  ruin  of  a  tqvim 
built  with  ruins."  Renan, '  Mission  de  Pheniclfe,' 
pp.  5»9i  530. 

For  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  sea 
flows  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  over 
flat  rocks  covered  by  one  mass  of  prostrate 
columns,  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings 
for  the  construction  of  sea  walls  and  towers 
by  a  later  generation.  (See  also  Tristram's 
'Land  of  Israel,'  p.  49.) 

But  we  must  observe  the  method  of  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy.  The  triumph  of  an  army 
of  Chaldaeans  must  have  been  accompanied 
with  horror,  answering  to  the  doom  which  the 
prophet  was  inspired  to  pronounce.  But  the 
end  was  long  delayed.  The  alternation  of 
fortunes  predicted  in  Isai.  xxiii.  was  repeated 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  Tyre.  She 
never  regdned  independence,  but  was  great 
and  wealthy  under  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
masters.  Writing  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  Jerome  in  his  commentary  on 
Ezek.  xxvi.  describes  Tyre  as  being  in  his 
day  "the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  Phoenicia,"  and  asks  the  question.  How 
can  this  agree  with  the  words,  "thou  shalt  not 
be  built  any  more"  ?  It  is  true  that  Tyre 
again  became  wealthy  and  prosperous,  but  it 
was  never  again  a  world-power  capable  of 
raising  itself  in  its  own  might  against  the  king- 
dom of  God.  But  besides  this.  Tyre  affords 
an  instance  of  the  execution  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments not  without  delay,  but  surely.  In  the 
present  condition  of  Tyre  we  note  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Ezekiel's  predictions.  In  a.d.  638  it 
formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  Khalif  Omar, 
who,  however,  dealt  leniently  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  city  for  many  years  enjoyed  a 
moderate  degree  of  prosperity.  The  ruin  of 
Tyre  was  due  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  in 
the  year  A.D.  1191  took  possession,  the  inhabi- 
tants (who  were  Christians)  having  abandoned 
it  without  a  struggle.  The  Saracens  thereupon 
laid  it  in  ruins,  and  did  not  allow  the  former 
inhabitants  to  return.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  visited  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  who  found  it  in  that  state  Ot 
desolation  in  which  it  has  remained  ever  since 
(see  Smith's  'Dictionary'  on  Tyre). 


NOTE  B. 

engines  of  war;  Sh^^^  'OP  j  'lit?,  lit.  "stroke ; " 

731?  is  used  as  a  preposition,  a  K.  xv.  10,  he 

smote  him  before  the  people.    The  two  words 


(on  ».  9.) 

form  a  composite  noun  (observe  the  Dagesh 
in  p),  signifying  that  which  strikes  forward, 
i.e.  a  battering-ram.  Observe  that  this  noun 
has  the  possessive  afSx  \,  his. 


NOTE  C. 

11-r;^  rfa-yO;  lit.  "statues  of  strength,"  a  K. 

xyiii.^14.    Hengstenberg  explains  this  to  mean 

strong  pillars  on  which  stood  statues  of  some 


(on  v.   II.) 

protecting  god.    These  pillars  were  especial 

tokens  of  power  and  majesty. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

I  The  rich  supply  of  Tyrus.   16  The  gnat  and 
unrecoverable  fall  thereof. 

THE  word  of  the  Lord  came  again 
unto  me,  saying, 

2  Now,  thou  son  of  man,  take  up 
a  lamentation  for  Tyrus ; 

3  And  say  unto  Tyrus,  O  thou 
that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea, 
which  art  a  merchant  of  the  people 
for  many  isles,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  O  Tyrus,  thou  hast  said,  I  am 

*Heb.       tgf  perfect  beauty. 
^,iuty°        4  Thy  borders  are  in  the  'midst  of 
Am'/.'      tlic  seas,  thy  builders  have  perfected 
thy  beauty. 


5  They  have  *made  all  thy  ship^^^^- 
boards  of  fir  trees  of  Senir ;  they  have 
taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make 
masts  for  thee. 

6  O/'the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they 
made  thine  oars;    "'the  company  of 'Or, 
the  Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  made  thy 
0/ ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles  oi^^'J^i 
Chittim.  tHA  <>k 

7  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  daughter. 
from    Egypt  was   that    which    thou 
spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail;  "blue 'Or, 
and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  icarut. 
was  that  which  covered  thee. 

8  The   inhabitants  of  Zidon  and 
Arvad  were  thy  mariners:   thy  wise 


Chap.  XXVII.  The  dirge  of  Tyre.  Tyre 
is  compared  to  a  fair  vessel,  to  whose  equip- 
ment the  various  nations  of  the  vi^orld  contri- 
bute their  stores,  launching  forth  in  majesty,  to 
be  wrecked  and  to  perish.  The  nations  enu- 
merated point  out  Tyre  as  the  centre  of  com- 
merce between  the  eastern  and  western  world. 
This  position,  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
Jerusalem,  was  long  maintained  by  Tyre,  till 
after  successive  sieges,  the  erection  of  Alexan- 
dria to  supplant  her  in  this  traffic  completed 
the  ruin  which  war  had  begun.  This  dirge  is 
grounded  upon  the  dirge  of  Babylon,  Isai.  xiv. 
3 — 21 ;  the  connection  shews  that  in  each  case 
the  city  named  represents  the  world-power 
antagonistic  to  God.    See  on  xxvi.  20. 

3.  entry'\  Lit.  "entries."  Ancient  Tyre 
had  two  ports,  that  called  the  Sidonian  to  the 
north,  the  Egyptian  to  the  south;  the  former 
exists  to  the  present  day  though  encroachea 
upon  by  the  sand  and  the  debris  of  buildings, 
the  latter  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty, 
but  probably  occupied  a  position  at  the  south- 
east part  of  the  island,  which  is  now  entirely 
filled  up  with  sand.  Renan,  'Mission  de 
Phenicie,'  p.  566.  We  need  not  however  sup- 
pose that  the  Heb.  word  should  be  rendered 
"ports,"  the  term  entry  of  the  sea  is  naturally 
enough  applied  to  a  harbour  as  a  place  from 
which  ships  enter  and  return  from  the  sea. 
The  city  was  known  in  the  earliest  times  as 
"Tyre  the  port."  See  '  Records  of  the  Past,' 
Vol.  II.  p.  III. 

5.  Senir\  The  name  by  which  the  Amor- 
ites  knew  Mount  Hermon.  See  on  Deut. 
iii.  9.  The  same  trees  mentioned  here  were 
given  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  from  Hermon 
for  the  building  of  the  temple,  i  K.  v.  10. 
Virgil  mentions  the  fir-tree  as  especially  usefiil 
for  ships,  the  cedar  and  cypress  for  houses. 
Virg.  '  Georg.'  11.  444.  See  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter. 


6.  made  tly  benches  ofivory']  Rather,  "thy 
benches  made  they  of  ivory  with  boxwood 
from  the  isles  of  Chittim."  See  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter. 

benches']  This  translation  comes  from  the 
Vulgate  "transtria."  The  Heb.  noun  is  in  the 
singular  and  is  used  collectively.  The  same 
noun  is  used  of  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle, 
Exod.  xxvi.  16.  Rashi  not  adopting  the  col- 
lective usage  of  the  noun  renders  it  "rudder." 

The  isles  of  Chittim  is  a  phrase  used  con- 
stantly for  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
It  may  probably  be  extended  to  other  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (see  on  Gen.  x.  4), 
and  thither  ivory  may  have  been  brought  from 
the  coasts  of  North  Africa;  Carthage,  for  in- 
stance, we  know  to  have  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  elephants. 

7.  Fine  linen"]  See  on  Gen.  xli.  42.  Fine 
linen  ivith  embroidery  from  Egypt  'was  thy 
sail  to  be  to  tbee  for  a  banner. 

that  luhich  thou  spreadest  forth]  The  Heb. 
word  is  a  subst.  =  "sail,"  from  a  verb  "spread 
forth."  The  word  rendered  sail  means  rather, 
banner  (Exod.  xvii.  15)  or  ensign  (Isai.  xi.  12). 
"Sails  from  Egypt  were  well  known  in  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Phoenicia;  they  were  worked 
with  various  figures  upon  them  which  served 
as  a  device"  (Wilkinson).  Hitzig  remarks 
that  in  the  figures  given  by  Wilkinson  ( '  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Egypt,'  in.  p.  208)  there 
are  no  separate  pennons,  but  the  device  is  on 
the  sail.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  literal 
reading  of  Ezekiel's  words. 

blue  and  purple]  Dyes  from  mollusks  of  the 
purpura  tribe,  commonly  found  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Tyrian  purple  was 
famous,  and  no  doubt  the  Tyrians  imported 
from  the  neighbouring  coasts  the  animals  from 
which  they  dyed  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt. 

isles  of  Elishah]  See  on  Gen.  x.  4,  where 
the  sons  of  Javan  are  Elishah,  and  Tarshish, 
Kitfim,    and   Dodanim,    which   is   repeated, 
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men,  OTyrus,  that  were  in  thee, -were  "calkers:    all   the  ships  of  the  seaJOj'       , 

thy  pilots.  with  their  mariners  were  in  thee  to  ctmisl.'  ° 

9  The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  the  occupy  thy  merchandise.  l^mgti- 

wise  ?nen  thereof  were  in  thee  thy         10  They  of  Persia  and  of  Lud  and  ""'"• 


I  Chro.  i.  7.  As  Javan  certainly  represents  the 
Ionian  family,  and  the  Ionian  and  iEolian  cor- 
respond to  each  other  as  the  two  chief  stems 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  it  seems  best  to  consider 
Elishah  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^olis;  and 
so  it  was  understood  by  Josephus  ( '  Ant.'  I. 
6.  i),Jerome(Gen. X.  4),  andZonaras  ('Ann.' 
1.  5).  The  £olians  in  Ezekiel's  day  occupied 
that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
known  as  £olis.  This  and  the  islands  adjacent 
would  very  naturally  have  commerce  with  the 
Tyrians.  In  early  days  the  supply  of  the 
murex  from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  had  been 
insufiicient  for  the  Tyrian  manufactures.  The 
isles  of  Greece  abounded  in  these  mollusks,  and 
we  have  special  notice  by  an  ancient  Greek 
historian,  that  the  island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo) 
was  noted  for  such  produce.  (Lenorraant, 
•Sur  les  prem.  civil.'  11.  p.  366.) 

that  ixihich  covered  theel  The  awning  over 
the  deck  as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain. 

8.  Ar-vad"]  In  Gen.  x.  18  we  have  the 
Ar-vadlte  together  with  Sidon  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan.  See  note  on  Gen.  x.  18. 
Ar-uad  answers  to  the  Greek  name  Aradus, 
which  occurs  as  an  island  near  Crete,  and  as 
an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  two  were 
probably  colonized  from  the  original  Aradus  or 
Arvad  off  the  coasts  of  Sidon.  This  island 
is  now  called  Ruad. 

9.  Gebal']  Gu-ba-lu  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. The  papyrus  mentioned  above  speaks 
of  Kapaon  (Gabal)  as  the  holy  city,  the  seat 
of  worship  of  a  goddess  whom  the  traveller 
does  not  name.  'Records  of  the  Past,'  11.  no. 
The  LXX.  (B//3XtoO  and  the  Vulg.  (Giblii) 
point  clearly  to  Biblus  or  Byblos,  modern  Ge- 
beil,  a  well-known  town  of  Phoenicia.  Byblos 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis,  and 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
river  Adonis,  north  of  Beirut,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Eusebius  ('  Onomast.,' 
p.  421,  quoted  by  Furst,  'Heb.  Lex.')  says 
expressly,  "Byblus,  a  city  of  Phcenicia,  in 
Ezekiel,  for  which  the  Heb.  has  Gob'el."  In 
I  K.  V.  18  for  the  stone-squarers  in  the  text, 
the  margin  has  the  Giblites,  and  this  is  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  Solo- 
mon, according  to  this,  sought  from  Byblos 
workmen  to  prepare  timber  and  stones  to 
build  the  house.  Remains  of  considerable  in- 
terest have  been  recently  discovered  at  Gebeil; 
large  square  stones,  portions  of  a  lion  in  bas- 
relief  on  a  large  stone  which  appears  to  be 
Phoenician  work,  and  parts  of  an  Egyptian 
temple:  which  shews  that  in  early  times  the 
Egyptians  had  possession  of  this  place.    This 


accords  with  the  position  assigned  to  the  men 
of  Gebal,  as  the  chief  builders  among  the 
Phoenicians.  "  Few  places  possess  for  the  anti- 
quarian attractions  like  those  of  Gebeil.  The 
innumerable  shafts  of  columns  of  marble  and 
granite  scattered  in  all  directions,  ground 
which  has  been  continually  disturbed,  and 
which  shews,  wherever  it  is  quarried,  succes- 
sive layers  of  the  debris  of  all  ages,  a  castle 
which  seems  at  first  sight  the  work  of  the 
giants  of  primitive  antiquity,  the  legends  which 
point  to  Byblos  as  the  most  ancient  city  in 
the  world,  the  mythological  reminiscences  of 
Cinyras,  of  Adonis,  and  of  Osiris,  the  more 
historical  records  of  the  part  which  the  Gib- 
lites took  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  the  im- 
portance of  Byblos  in  the  Phoenician  renais- 
sance at  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  leading 
part  which  it  played  in  the  religious  history 
of  that  period,  the  invaluable  work  of  Philon 
of  Byblos  (Sanchoniathon),  of  which  this  city 
was  the  cradle  and  is  still  the  commentary,  all 
unite  to  excite  curiosity  and  awaken  the  desire 
of  removing  the  accumulations  which  must 
cover  so  many  secrets."  The  connection  which 
Scripture  intimates  between  Gebal  and  Jeru- 
salem is  illustrated  by  the  resemblance  which 
M.  Renan  has  observed  between  the  two  cities, 
while  the  same  traveller  remarks  that  the 
burial  places  of  Byblos  are  more  like  those  of 
Tyre  than  those  of  Aradus  or  Sidon. 

The  ancients  of  Gebal]  The  term  ancients  is 
essentially  Semitic  (Hebr.  zekenim),  and  be- 
longs to  the  council  that  presided  over  mari- 
time cities.  (Renan,  'Mission  de  Phenicie,' 
pp.  IJ3— *i5-) 

10,  11.  The  prophet  here  leaves  the  allegory 
of  the  ship  to  describe  the  military  resources 
of  the  Tyrians.  We  note  that  their  armies 
were  composed  of  mercenary  soldiers,  as  was 
the  case  with  Carthage,  and  is  common  with 
all  merchant  states,  with  whom  money  is  more 
plentiful  than  men. 

10.  Persia]  (Heh.  Paras.)  The  name  of  this 
people  does  not  occur  in  the  more  ancient 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  place  is 
occupied  by  the  Elamites;  but  in  the  books  of 
the  exile  and  after  the  exile  it  is  frequent  (be- 
low, xxxviii.  5 ;  a  Chro.  xxxvi.  ao,  22 ;  Ezra 
iv.  5,  vi.  14 ;  Esther  i.  3,  &c.).  This  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  recora  of  history.  It 
was  just  at  the  time  that  Ezekiel  wrote  that 
the  rude  and  warlike  people  of  Persia  were 
rising  into  notice,  soon  about  to  seize,  under 
Cyrus,  the  empire  of  the  Asiatic  world.  The 
name  Parsha  occurs  on  the  inscription  of 
Bebistan. 
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of  Phut  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men 
of  war :  they  hanged  the  shield  and 
helmet  in  thee;  they- set  forth  thy 
comeliness. 

1 1  The  men  of  Arvad  with  thine 
army  were  upon  thy  walls  round  about, 
and  the  Gammadlms  were  in  thy 
towers:     they   hanged   their   shields 

■  upon  thy  walls   round  about ;    they 
have  made  thy  beauty  perfect. 

12  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of 


riches;    with  silver,    iron,   tin,   and 
lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs. 

13  Javan,   Tubal,  and   Meshech, 
they  were  thy  merchants :  they  traded , 
the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass 

in  thy  "market.  \2^^^: 

14  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah 
traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses  and 
horsemen  and  mules. 

15  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy 
merchants ;  many  isles  were  the  mer- 
chandise of  thine  hand :  they  brought 


£»</]  appears  among  the  children  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  2»),  but  we  5so  find  Ludim  as  a  son 
of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13),  see  notes  on  both 
passages.  The  union  here  of  Lud  with  Fhmt, 
an  undoubtedly  African  tribe,  especially  when 
we  compare  xxx.  5  and  Isai.  Ixvi.  19,  seems  to 
point  Lud  here  to  be  of  Karaite,  not  Semitic 
race.  Both  names  occur  repeatedly  on  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions,  especially  as  supplying  mer- 
cenary soldiers.  Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
render  the  word  Lydiam,  and  Jerome  explains 
it  of  the  warlike  people  in  Asia  Minor,  over 
whom  Croesus  reigned.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  African  theory  are  the  stronger. 

Pbuf\  Libyans,  see  on  Gen.  x.  6.  Among 
the  tribes  that  came  with  Shishak  against  Re- 
hoboam  are  mentioned  Lubim  (a  Chro.  xii.  3), 
also  translated  Libyans.  See  note  on  Jer. 
xlvi.  9. 

11.  Gammadtms]  The  word  is  rendered  by 
LXX.  (jivXaKfs,  "watchmen;"  Syr.  "watch- 
ing thy  towers,"  connecting  Gammadim  with 
the  following  word;  Vulg.,  Kimchi,  and  others, 
"dwarfs"  or  "pygmies,"  deriving  the  word 
from  gemed=spm.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
root  has  a  meaning  from  which  we  can  derive 
"watchmen"  (see Payne  Smith's  'Thesaurus,' 
p.  735) ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  rare  word  should  be  employed  instead  of 
the  ordinary  one.  This  makes  it  more  pro- 
bable that  Gammadim  is  the  name  of  some 
nation  of  which  we  have  no  record.  The 
custom  of  hanging  shields  upon  the  walls  of  a 
town  by  way  of  ornament  seems  to  have  been 
of  pure  Phoenician  origin,  and  thence  intro- 
duced by  Solomon  into  Jerusalem  (i  K.  x.  16 ; 
Song  of  Sol.  iv.  4). 

12 — 24.  The  thread  which  was  broken  at 
•V.  8  is  again  taken  up,  and  the  various  nations 
are  enumerated  which  traded  with  Tyre. 

12.  Tarihish'\  for  Tartesus  in  Spain  (see 
Gen.  X.  4).  Spain  was  rich  in  the  metals  here 
named. 

merchanf]  The  word  is  especially  applied 
to  those  who  travelled  about  with  caravans  to 
Carry  on  trade,  see  Gen.  xxiii.  16.  Such  were 
the  Ishmaelites,  Gen.  xxxvii,  zj. 


traded  in  thy  fairs]  Lit.  "  gave  (paid  for) 
thy  deliveries."  The  word  rendered .p/W  oc- 
curs only  here  and  in  -vu.  14,  ifr,  19,  ai,  33 
where  it  is  rendered  wares,  of  this  diapter. 
The  foreign  merchants  gave  their  wares  in 
return  for  the  products  delivered  to  them  by 
Tyre.  The  A.  V.  is  so  near  the  meaning  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  propose  any  alteration 
in  the  text. 

13.  ya-van}  Greece  (7o»),  including  the 
Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  (see  on 
Gen.  X.  a). 

Tubal,  and  Meshech]  The  Tibareni  and 
Moschi,  whose  lands  were  on  the  Caucasian 
highlands  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas  (see  on  Gen.  x.  a).  This  has  been  the 
seat  of  the  finest  race  of  men,  and  so  from 
thence  slaves  have  been  continually  sought. 
Greece  too  in  ancient  times  was  famous  for 
furnishing  slaves.  In  the  records  of  Assurbani- 
pal  Tabalu  (translated  by  Mr  G.  Smith,  TiJial) 
occurs  among  the  conquered  countries  in  an 
expedition  including  Tyre,  Cilicia,  and  Lydia 
(p.  61). 

14.  Togarmah]  Armenia,  see  on  Gen.  x.  a. 
"This  country  trafiicked  in  early  times  with 
Babylon  and  Persia  (Herod.  1. 194),  especially 
in  horses  (Strabo  xil.  p.  558)."  Havemick. 

15.  Dedan]  is  twice  mentioned,  heiie  and 
V.  20.  In  Gen.  x.  7  we  find  a  Dedan,  the  son 
of  Cush ;  in  Gen.  xxv.  3  a  Dedan,  the  son  of 
Jokshan,  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  This 
seems  to  point  to  two  tribes  (Shemite  and 
Hamite),  each  bearing  the  name  ot Dedan;  see 
note  on  Gen.  x.  7.  The  Hami'te  (Ethiopian) 
Dedan  may  well  have  supplied  horns,  ivory, 
and  ebony;  the  Shemite  (Arabian),  clothes  for 
chariots.  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  ■».  20  among 
the  Arabians.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  from 
its  appearing  that  the  prophet  pursues  a  geo- 
graphical course  in  his  enumeration  of  nations^ 
commencing  with  Spain,  passing  eastward  to 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Armenia,  then  southward 
to  Syria.  But  this  is  not  sufficiently  certain 
to  prevent  our  recognition  of  the  two  Dedans 
in  the  objects  of  their  traffic  and  their  connec- 
tion with  kindred  people. 


V.  I 
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thee^Br  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony. 

16  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  rea- 

tHe^.  Mj.  son  of  the  multitude  of  ♦  the  wares  of 
thy  making:  they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  with  emeralds,  purple,  and  broi- 
dered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral, 

t^eb.       and  *agate. 

^rase.  ij  Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel, 


they  were  thy  merchants :  they  traded 
in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith,  and 
Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and 
"balm.  "     ■   'Or. 

15  Damascus  wtfj  thy  merchant 
in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches ; 
in  the  wiije  of  Helbon,  and  white  wool. 

19  Dan  also  and  Javan  'going  to  Meu^ai. 


16.  Syria]  Heb.  Aram  (see  on  Gen.  x. 
4»).  The  LXX.  read  "  Adam"  =  "man,"  and 
the  Syr.,  with  a  varied  punctuation,  "  Edom." 
The  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Ewald.  Hitzig, 
and  Fflrst,  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  geo- 
graphical order  of  countries  is  observed,  to 
which  Edom  is  better  suited  than  Syria,  and 
Damascus  is  introduced  in  v.  18.  But  this 
order  is  doubtful  (see  on  v.  15),  and  Aram 
probably  included  Mesopotamia;  Babylon 
was  famous  for  its  precious  stones,,  to  which 
the  Chaldaeans  attached  a  talismanic  value 
(Lenormant, '  La  Magie,'  p.  162).  The  purple, 
andjfne  linen,  and  broidered  work,  and  the 
precious  stones,  were  the  materials  imported 
to  be  made  up  into  the  robes  and  jewellery, 
for  which  Tyre  was  famous. 

emeralds']  Rather,  carbuncle,  see  on  Exod. 
xxviii.  18. 

fine  linen]  Heb.  buta,  in  v.  7  shesh.  The 
word  (6utz)  was  used  only  in  the  times  of  the 
captivity  (Chro.,  Ezek.,  and  Esther).  It  is  a 
Phoenician  word,  which  in  Greek  assumed  the 
form  "byssus,"  properly  "cotton,"  as  distin- 
guished from  "linen;"  the  Phoenicians  spin- 
ning their  threads  from  cotton  wool,  the 
Egyptians  from  flax.  In  the  course  of  time, 
!as  cotton  and  linen  were  used  indiiFerently  for 
the  same  purposes,  the  two  words  were  used 
as  almost  identical.  Comp.  z  Chro.  iii.  14 
vyith  Exod.  xxvi.  31. 

cural]  Heb.  (ramoth')  occurs  only  here 
and  in  Job  xxviii.  18.  The  LXX.  keeps  the 
word  "rammoth;"  the  Vulg.  renders  it  "se- 
ricum,"  "silk;"  the  Chald.  "precious  stones." 

agate]  See  on  Isai.  liv.  iz,  the  only  passage 
besides  this  where  the  word  occurs. 

.  17.  avheat  of  Minnith]  Wheat  and  oil 
were  sent  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  of  Tyre 
in  exchange  for  cedars  and  fir-trees  (i  K.  v. 
9 — 11).  In  later  times  we  find  it  mentioned 
that  Tyre  and  Sidon  drew  their  supplies  from 
Palestine  (Acts  xii.  ao).  Minnith,  a  city  of 
the  Ammonites,  Judg.  xi.  33.  The  country 
of  the  Ammonites  was  &nous  for  wheat 
(4  Chro.  xxvii.  5).  The  wheat  was  carried 
through  the  land  of  Israel  to  Tyre. 

Pannag]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else, 
and  has  been  very  variously  explained.  Ewald 
and-Havernick  interpret  it  "sweetwares,"  and 
Winer  ('  R.  W.  B.')  thinks  it  may  be  a  syrup, 


common  in  Palestine,  made  of  grape-juice,  and 
called  "honey  of  the  grape,"  and  Jerome  tells 
us  that  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  kept 
the  Hebrew  word  Pannag,  that  the  LXX. 
translated  it  "ointment"  Qwpav),  for  which, 
he  says,  we  have  used  "balsamum."  Farst 
('Heb.  Lex.')  remarks  that  these  interpreta- 
tions rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  see  in  Pannag  the  name  of  a  place, 
fertile  like  Minnith,  perhaps  identical  with 
Piggi  or  Pingi,  named  in  the  Mishna,  on  the 
road  from  Baalbec  to  Damascus. 

18.  Helbon]  Helbon  occurs  only  in  this 
passage  in  Scripture.  The  wine  from  Chaly- 
bon  of  Syria  was  a  favourite  luxury  of  Persian 
kings  (Strabo  v.  739').  Helbon  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  Chalybon;  but  where  was  Helbon  or 
Chalybon?  Mr  Porter  (Smith's  'Diet.,'  Hel- 
bon) considers  it  to  be  a  village  close  by  Da- 
mascus, which  still  bears  a  name  almost  identi- 
cal with  Helbon.  In  this  place  the  growth  of 
the  vine  is  luxuriant  where  there  are  consi- 
derable remains  of  antiquity,  and  in  this  opi- 
nion Brugsch  coincides  (Brugsch,  'Geograph. 
des  alten  Egyptens,'  11.  45).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  by  "Chkbu"  or  "Chilbu."  It 
occurs  constantly  in  connection  with  "  Kedes," 
and  both  were  strongholds  of  the  Cheta,. 
against  whom  Rameses  warred.  In  the 'Tra- 
vels of  an  Egyptian,'  we  find  "  Khaleb"  and 
" Qodesh "  in  close  proximity  ('Records  of  the' 
Past,'  II.  p.  109).  Chabat  identifies  it  ,with 
Aleppo  ('  Voyage  d'un  Egyptien,'  p.  102). 

luhite  'wool]  A  special  product  of  flocks 
that  grazed  in  the  waste  lands  of  Syria  and  of 
Arabia. 

19.  Dan  also]  Heh.  Fedan.  ?^  being  the 
common  Hebrew  particle  and  or  also,  has  been 
so  understood  by  our  translators.  There  are, 
however,  many  objections  to  this :  (i)  In  no 
other  case  throughout  this  chapter  is  and. or 
also  used  to  introduce  a  new  place  or  country; 
(2)  Dan  would  scarcely  have  been  singled  out 
as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Israel,  especially 
since,  when  Ezekiel  wrote,  this  tribe  had  been 
long  carried  away  into  captivity;  (3). The 
nature  of  the  wares,  cassia  and  calamus,  points 
to  Arabia.  Conjectural  alterations  have  been 
proposed  to  substitute  some  known  Arabian 
naiiie.    It  is  enough  to  accept  Fedan  as  a  place 
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and  fro  oscupied  in  thy  fairs :  bright 
iron,  cassia,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy 
market. 

zo   Dedan  was  thy  merchant  in 
Ih^so/  'precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
jreedom.        21  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of 
*He''-      Kedar,  'they  occupied  with  thee  in 

they  were    1        ,     '         ,    ■'  "^  ,  .        , 

the  mer-    lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats :  m  these 
'thy'i^mi.  "^ere  they  thy  merchants, 

22  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and 
Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants : 


they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief 
of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious 
stones,  and  gold. 

23  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and 
Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants. 

24  These  were  thy  merchants  in 

"all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  'clothes,  "^o^*^-^"'" 
and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  ^^"^f- 
rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  znA  foldings 
made  of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise. 


in  Arabia,  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  Movers 
identifies  it  with  Aden. 

Javaril  is  the  common  word  to  denote  the 
Grecian  race  (See  v.  13) ;  but  if  we  accept 
the  marginal  correction,  which  takes  the  word 
rendered  in  thd  text,  going  to  and  fro,  as  a 
proper  name,  Miuzal,  or  rather,  "from  Uzal," 
and  observe  that  Uzal  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Senaa  the  cat>ital  of  Yemen  in  Arabia,  we 
may  suppose  that  Greek  merchants  carried  on 
commerce  between  Uzal  and  Tyre.  See  Tuch 
On  Gen.  x.  z8,  and  translate  Javan  from 
Vzal. 

bright  ironj  Lit.  "  wrought  iron ;"  iron  work- 
ed into  plates  smooth  and  polished.  Yemen  was 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades. 

casjia]  The  inner  bark  of  an  aromatic  plant, 
see  on  Exod.  xxx.  24. 

calamtuj  A  fragrant  reed-like  plant,  see  on 
Exod.  xxx.  23.  Both  are  specially  products 
of  India  and  Arabia. 

20.  Dedan\  See  v.  15.  It  is  remarkable 
that  both  Dedan  and  Sheba  occur  among  the 
descdidants  of  Ham  in  Gen.  x.  7,  among  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  in  Gen. 
XXV.  3.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  were 
distinct  nomad  tribes  bearing  the  same  names 
of  Hatnite  and  of  Seniiitic  origin,  or  it  may  be 
that  whereas  some  of  the  nomad  Arabs  were 
Hamite,  others  Semitic,  these  were  of  mixed' 
origin^  and  so  traced  up  their  lineage  alike  to 
Ham  and  Shem.  Here  we  have,  at  any  ratej 
a  number  of  Arabian  nomad  tribes  mentioned 
together,  and  these  tribes  and  their  caravans 
were  iil  those  days  the  regular  merchant  travel- 
lers between  east  and  west.  Tyre  by  her  ships 
spread  over  Europe  the  goods  which  by  these 
caravans  she  obtamed  from  India  and  China. 

precious  clothes']  Marg.,  clothes  of  freedom; 
rather,  "clothes  of  covering,"  saddle-cloths. 

21.  Kedar"]  See  Gen.  xxv.  13,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  pastoral  tribes  occupying  the 
north-west  of  Arabia. 

22.  Sheba]  Sabaea,  the  richest  country 
of  Arabia,  corresponded  nearly  with  what  is 
now  called  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.  Incense 
from  ^heba  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  vi.  10. 

Raamah]    Closely  connected  with  Sheba, 


Gen.  X.  7,  where  see  note;  a  tribe  whose  seat 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

23.  Harari]  Charras,  a  well-known  town 
in  Mesopotamia,  see  Gen.  xi.  31. 

Canneh]  The  same  as  Calneh,  Gen.  x.  10, 
probably  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Eden]  A  town  on  the  Euphrates,  Isai. 
xxxvii.  12. 

the  merchants  of  Sheba]  The  repetition  of 
the  name  of  Sheba  has  led  some  to  think  that 
two  different  places  are  named.  It  has  been 
forgotten  that  the  merchants  of  Sheba  are  not 
Sheba  itself,  but  the  towns  or  tribes  that  traded 
with  Sheba.  It  is  well  known  that  Sheba  main- 
tained a  considerable  trade  with  Mesopotamia; 
so  Haran,  Canneh,  and  Eden,  may  well  be  de- 
scribed as  the  merchants  of  Sheba. 

Chilmad]  occurs  only  in  this  place — Me- 
nant  identifies  it  with  Kalwada  near  Bag- 
dad. In  this  locality  have  been  discovered 
bronze  rings,  thought  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  sceptre;  they  bear  an  inscription  "  Palace  of 

Hammurabi  King  of "    Hammurabi  is  a 

name  which  appears  in  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
as  a  governor  of  Babylon :  Menant  fixes  his 
date  at  1500  B.C.  (Menant's  'Babylone  et  la 
Chaldee,'  pp.  107,  iii).  The  LXX.  reads 
Xaft/iav,  a  name  closely  resembling  Xop^ai/Si;, 
which  Xenophon  describes  as  "a  great  city 
beyond  (on  the  right  bank  of)  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert,  whence 
the  soldiers  procured  all  that  they  needed" 
(Xen.  '  Anab.'  i.  5. 10).  This  cannot  be  the 
same  as  Kalwada. 

24.  all  sorts  of  things]  excellent  wares. 
The  word  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  form, 
xxiii.  12,  where  it  is  rendered  most  gorgeously ; 
and  xxxviii.  4,  ^th  all  sorts  of  armour.  The 
Vulg.  in  each  case  translates  by  a  word  equi- 
valent to  "varied."  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  literal  meaning  is  "perfected."  Hence  the 
two  passages  referred  to,  excellently  clothed, 
excellent  armour. 

rich  apparel]  (Heb.  Vromini).  Furst  com- 
pares an  Arabic  word  »2oira»!  =  "clotii  of  di- 
vers colours,"  a  well-known  product  of  Arabia. 

made  of  cedar]  Rather,  made  fast.  The 
word  is  evidently  adjectival  to  chests. 
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tHeb. 
heart. 


25  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing 
of  thee  in  thy  market:  and  thou  wast 
replenished,  and  made  very  glorious  ia 
the  midst  of  the  seas. 

26  fl  Thy  rowers  have  brought 
thee  into  great  waters  :  the  east  wind 
hath  broken  thee  in  the  *  midst  of  the 
seas. 

»Rev.  18.      27  Thy  "riches,  and  thy  fairs,  thy 
''  merchandise,  thy  mariners,  and  thy 

pilots,  thy  calkers,  and  the  occupiers 

of  thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  men 
IS/ISa"  of  war,  that  are  in  thee,  "and  in  all 

thy  company  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
^^J-       thee,  shall  fell  into  the  *  midst  of  the 

seas  in  the  day  of  thy  ruin. 

z8  The  '  suburbs  shall  shake  at  the 

sound  of  the  cry  of  thy  pilots. 

29  And  all  that  handle  the  oar,  the 
mariners,  and  all  the  pilots  of  the  sea, 
shall  come  down  from  their  ships, 
they  shall  stand  upon  the  land ; 

30  And  shall  cause  their  voice  to 
be  heard  against  thee,  and  shall  cry 


I  Or, 
waves. 


bitterly,  and  shall  cast  up  dust  upon 
their  heads,  they  shall  wallow  them- 
selves in  the  ashes : 

31  And  they  shall  make  themselves 
utterly  bald  for  thee,  and  gird  them 
with  sackcloth,  and  they  shall  weep 
for  thee  with  bitterness  of  heart  and 
bitter  wailing. 

32  And  in  their  wailing  they  shall 
take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee,  and 
lament  over  thee,  saying.  What  city 
is  like  Tyrus,  like  the  destroyed  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  ? 

33  When  thy  wares  went  forth 
out  of  the  seas,  thou  filledst  many 
people;  thou  didst  enrich  the  kings 
of  the  earth  with  the  multitude  of 
thy  riches  and  of  thy  merchandise. 

34  In  the  time  when  thou  shalt  be 
broken  by  the  seas  in  the  depths  of 
the  waters  thy  merchandise  and  all 
thy  company  in  the  midst  of  thee 
shall  fall. 

35  AH  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles 


25.  The  metaphor  of  the  Ship  is  here  re- 
sumed. The  break  should  be  at  the  25th,  not 
at  the  26th  verse.  The  a5th  verse  represents 
the  good  ship  Tyre,  sailing  in  all  her  glory,  in 
order  to  introduce  by  way  of  contrast  her 
wreck  and  ruin. 

did  sing  of  thee']  •were  thy  bulwarks,  i.e. 
bulwarks  of  thy  traflBc.  See  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter. 

26.  the  east  <mnd]  Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  5>&oa 
breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  •with  an  east  ivind. 

27.  All  who  have  been  enumerated  as 
sharing  in  and  constituting  the  glory  of  Tyre 
are  now  recounted  as  partakers  in  her  wreck. 

28.  The  suburbs']  Or,  "precincts."  The 
same  words  are  used  for  the-  vacant  space 
around  Jerusalem,  xlviii.  17 ;  also  for  the  pas- 
ture land  round  the  cities  of  refuge.  Num. 
XXXV.  a.  When  we  remember  the  position  of 
Tyre,  a  City  rising  from  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
we  can  conceive  that  the  precincts  are  repre- 
sented by  the  surrounding  waters,  and  by  the 
adjoining  coasts. 

29.  As  Tyre  is  figured  by  a  large  vessel, 
so  are  the  subject  states  by  smaller  boats  which 
accompany  the  great  ship.  These  terrified  by 
the  storm  approach  the  land,  and  their  crews 
disembark  to  gaze  in  consternation  on  the 
wreck  of  their  mistress.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sailors  leave  the  ship  which 
represents  Tyre  itself.  That  ship  is  hopelessly 
swallowed  up,  crew  and  all,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  The  small  crafts  escape  to  shore 
(Havemick). 


31.     utterly  bald]     See  on  vii.  18. 

35.  The  dirge  of  the  neighbours  ends  with 
•u.  34 ;  but  the  news  of  Tyre's  ruin  shall  reach 
further,  to  distant  isles,  to  merchant  cities  who 
trade  with  her.  These  in  their  selfish  love  of 
gain  shall  rejoice  over  her  who  was  once  para- 
mount over  them,  hissing  out  against  her,  not 
lamentations  like  her  neighbours,  but  curses 
and  scorn.  Thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  shalt 
never  be  any  more.  Nearly  the  same  words 
which  the  prophet  spoke,  xxvi.  21,  are  now 
put  in  the  mouth  of  exulting  foes. 

This  chapter  assumes  the  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  recognized  by  the  well-known  paraUel- 
isms,  the  general  absence  of  the  definite  article 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  position  of  the 
words  in  consecutive  verses.  These  distinctive 
features  are  not  fully  displayed  in  our  A.V, 
The  following  is  an  attempt  to  exhibit  them. 

Dirge  of  Tyre.    Ezek.  xxvii. 

3  O  Tyre,  thou  hast  said,  I  am  perfect  in 

beauty. 

4  In  the  heart  of  the  seas  are  thy  borders: 
Thy  builders  perfected  thy  beauty. 

5  Of  fir-trees  from  Senir  they  framed  for  thee 

all  thy  shipboards : 
Cedars  from   Libanus  they  took  to  make 
masts  for  thee ; 

6  Of  oaks  from  Bashan  they  made  thine  oars : 
Thy  benches  made  they  of  ivory  with  box- 
wood from  the  isles  of  Chittim. 

7  Of  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt 

was  thy  sail,  to  be  to  thee  for  a  banner : 
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shall  be  astonished  at  thee,  and  their 
kings  shall  be  sore  afraid,  they  shall  be 
troubled  in  their  countenance. 


36  The  merchants  among  the  peo-  'j^^^ 
pie  shall  hiss  at  thee;  thou  shah  be  'a  ♦Heb. ' 
terror,  and  'never  shalt  be  any  more,   forever. 


^  Of  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha 
was  thine  awning. 

8  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Arvad  were 

thy  mariners : 
Thy  wise  men,  O  Tyre,  they  were  in  thee  as 
thy  pilots ; 

9  The  ancients  of  Gebal  and  her  wise  men 

were  in  thee  as  thy  caulkers; 
-AH  the  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners 
were  vp.  thee  to  conduct  thy  traffic. 


10  Paras  and  Lud  and  Phut  were  in  thine  army, 

thy  men  of  war ; 
Shield  and  helmet  they  hungup  in  thee;  they 
set  forth  thy  comeliness. 

1 1  Sons  of  Arvad  with  thine  army  were  upon 

thy  walls,  the  watchmen  in  thy  towers  : 
Their  quivers  they  hung  up  on  thy  walls, 

they  perfected  thy  beauty. 
II  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  from  the  plenty 

of  all  riches : 
With  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead  they  paid  for 

thy  produce. 

13  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy 

traders  in  men, 
And  with  vessels  of  brass  they  paid  for  thy 
trafficliing. 

14  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  with  horses, 

horsemen  and  mules,  they  paid  for  thy 
produce. 

15  The  sons  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many 

isles  were  the  merchants  of  thy  hand : 
Horns,  ivory  and  ebony  they  brought  thee 
for  a  present. 

16  Aram  was  thy  merchant  from  the  plenty  of 

thy  handiworks : 
With  emeralds,  purple  and  broidered  work 
and  fine  linen  and  coral  and  agate  they 
paid  for  thy  produce. 

17  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  they  were  thy 

merchants ! 
In  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and  honey 
and  oil  and  balm  they  paid  for  thy  traf- 
ficking. 

18  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  plenty  of 

thy  handiworks,  in  the  plenty  of  all  riches : 
In  wine  of  Helbon  and  in  white  wool. 

19  Vedan  and  Javan  from  Uzel  paid  for  thy 

produce : 
Polished  iron  and  cassia  and  calamus  were  in 
thy  trafficking. 
10  Dedan  was  thy  merchant  in  saddlecloths  for 

riding; 
a  I  Arabia  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar  they 
were  the  merchants  of  thy  hand ; 
In  lambs  and  rams  and  goats,  in  these  were 
they  thy  merchants. 
22  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they 
were  thy  merchants : 
With  the  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  every 
precious  stone,  and  gold,  they  paid  for  thy 
produce. 


23  Haran,  Eden  and  Canneh,  the  merchants  of 

Sheba,  Asshur  and  Chilmad  were  thy  mer- 
chants : 

24  They  were  thy  merchants  in  excellent  wares, 
In  cloth  of  blue  and  broidered  work. 

In  chests  of  cloth  of  divers  colours,  1}0und 
with  cords,  and  made  fast  among  thy  mer- 
chandize. 


25  The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  the  bulwarks  of 

thy  traffic. 
And  thou  wast  filled  and  glorified  exceed- 
ingly in  the  heart  of  the  seas. 

26  In  many  waters  thy  rowers  were  bringing 

thee ; 
The  east  wind  broke  thee  in  the  heart  of  the 
-    seas— 
il  Thy  riches,  and  thy  produce,  and  thy  traffic, 

thy  mariners  and  thy  pilots; 
Thy  caulkers  and  the  dealers  in  thy  traffic. 
And  all  the  men  of  war  that  are  in  thee,  even 

with  all  the  company  that  is  in  the  midst 

of  thee. 
They  shall  fall  in  the  heart  of  the  seas,  in  the 

day  of  thyruin. 

28  At  the  voice  of  the  cry  of  thy  pilots,  the 

shores  around  shall  tremble — 

29  And  there  shall  come  down  from  their  boats, 

all  that  handle  the  oar. 
The  mariners,  all  the  pilots  of  the  sea  shall 
take  their  station  upon  the  land. 

30  And  they  shall  cause  their  voice  to  be  heard 

over  thee,  and  they  shall  cry  bitterly ; 
And  they  shall  cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  in 
ashes  shall  they  wallow. 

31  And  they  shall  make  themselves  utterly  bald 

for  thee,  and  shall  gird  them  with  sack- 
cloth ; 

And  they  shall  weep  for  thee  with  bitterness 
of  heart  and  with  bitter  wailing ; 
52  And  they  shall  take  up  over  thee  in  their 
wailing  a  lamentation,  and  shall  lament 
over  thee,  saying, 

"What  city  is  like  Tyre,  like  the  destroyed 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ?" 

33  When  thy  produce  went  forth  from  the  seas, 

thou  filledst  many  peoples : 
With  the  plenty  of  thy  riches  and  of  thy 
traffic,  thou  didst  enrich  the  kings  of  the 
earth, 

34  In  thy  time  when  thou  shalt  be  broken  by 

the  seas  in  the  depths  of  the  waters. 
Thy  traffic  and  all  thy  company  in  the  midst 
of  thee  shall  fall— 

35  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  shall  be  as- 

tonished at  thee : 
And  their  kings  shall  be  sore  afraid,  they 
shall  be  troubled  in  their  countenance, 

36  The  merchants  among  the  peoples  shall  hiss 

at  thee ; 
"Thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be 
no  more  for  ever." 


V. 
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NOTES  on  Chap,  xxvii.  5,  6,  25. 

6-  t^jrihp.  The  form  of  this  noun  is  pe-  to  be  that  which  discovers  in  bath-ashurim 
culiar,  the  dual  termination  D*^  being  added  the  name  of  some  tree.  Rashi  first  put  forth 
to  the  plural  nh!^  boards,  in  order  to  express     t''"*  •'^^^    ^Urst  admits  the  word  "WH  into 


that  there  are  correspondent  boards  on  either 
side  of  the  vessel. 

6.  company  of  the  Aihurites.  Heb.  Dn.l^S-n3. 
Observe  that  the  name  of  the  people  differs 
from  that  of  the  Assyrians  D^B'K,  which  is 
found  in  one  manuscript  and  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Kimctu,  who  renders  it  coti- 
gregatio  Asiyriorum,  and  adds  that  the  Assy- 
rians were  accustomed  to  work  in  ivory,'  but 
Ashurites  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  people 
in  »  S.  ii.  9,  where  they  are  clearly  the  inha- 
bitants of  some  part  of  the  land  of  Israel 
(comp.  I  Chro.  ii.  24  and  iv.  j).  This  can 
scarcely  be  the  case  here.  Thus,  if  we  take 
Ashurim  to  be  the  name  of  a  people,  we  can 
only  conjecture  that  it  is  the  name  of  some 
Arabian  tribe,  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  But 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  an  obscure  tribe  would 
be  introduced  in  a  passage  where  the  most 
striking  and  significant  names  must  naturally 
have  been  preferred.  The  literal  rendering  of 
the  clause  as  it  stands  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles 
is,  "thy  benches  they  made  of  tooth  (ivory), 
daughter  of  Ashurim,  from  the  isles  of  Chittim." 
Our  translators  have  followed  Kimchi  in  his 
interpretation  of  Tia,  but  have  adhered  to  the 
Masoretic  reading,  dnE'S?.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  evidently  followed  another  reading  of 
the  text.  The  alternative  reading  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  Bibles  rests  upon  the  following 
considerations.  DHtS'Sj!  may  be  the  plural  of 
IIB'X  step.  It  is  saii  that  the  ivory  was 
thought  to  be  the  best,  which  had  lain  for  some 
time  buried  in  the  earth,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
ivory  is  here  called  daughter  of  steps  because 
the  ground  under  which  it  lay  was  well  trodden 
by  passers  by. 

The  variety  of  renderings  (collected  by, 
Rosenm.  and  others)  shews  that  every  interpre- 
tation rests  on  little  more  than  arbitrary  con- 
jecture.   The  most  probable  conjecture  seems 


his  lexicon  with_  this  meaning,  deriving  it 
from  the  verb  ig'K  be  strong.  RosenmUUer, 
accepting  this  meaning,  explains  that  ivory  is 
called  daughter  of  box-trees  because  it  was  used 
to  inlay  boxwood  when  employed  for  such 
work  as  benches,  just  as  the  pupil  is  called 
daughter  of  the  eye,  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Lam.  ii.  i8; 
and  a  slave  is  called  "son  of  the  house,"  one  born 
in  the  house;  lit.  "son  of  the  house,"  Gen.  xv.  3. 
It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  the  usages  are 
parallel.  Bochart  suggested  a  slight  change  of 
punctuation  from  the  Masoretic  text  (D*"1B'Kri3 
the  plural  of  Tlt5'SJ!l  with  the  preposition  2) 
— a  suggestion  approved  by  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
and  FUrst,  who  strengthens  the  conjecture 
by  remarking  that  the  construction  would 
be  in  that  case  exactly  like  the  construction 
in  the  following  verse,  ivory  with  boxwood 
andfne  linen  with  embroidery.  Rosenmtlller 
points  out  that  there  is  not  wanting  the  au- 
thority of  one  Hebrew  MS.  for  this  read- 
ing, and  the  variation  from  the  Masoretic 
text  is  so  slight,  and  the  meaning  obtained  so 
satisfactory,  that  we  seem  to  be  justified  in 
adopting  it. 

25.  X'^'i^.  The  English  Version,  thy  sing- 
ers, as  from  the  root  "W sing;  Vulg.,  "princi- 
pes  tui,"  from  W^S^  princes.  FUrst,  thy  masts, 
giving  a  root  mB'  stand  itpright  (which  root 
however  he  does  not  shew  tobe  in  use),  from 
which  he  conceives  that  iTIB'  came  to  signify 
palm,  the  upright  tree,  and  hence  the  mast 
of  a  ship.  FUrst  refers  to  Jer.  v.  10,  but 
the  word  there  more  probably  means  thy 
walls,  as  in  the  English  and  other^  versions. 
Ewald,  tky  caravans,  Chaldee  STB*  a  troop, 
but  in  Jeremiah  v.  10,  ri'^TlE'  her  walls, 
which  Havemick  adopts  here,  explaining  that 
the  ship  formed  the  protection  and  defence  of 
Tyre.  T]3"THO  depends  upon  IW^ng'.  Thy 
bulwarks,  the  bulwarks  of  thy  commerce. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I  God's  judgment  upon  the  prince  of  Tyrusfor 

his  sacrilegious  pride.     11  A  lamentation  of 

his  great  glory  corrupted  by  sin.     20    The 

Judgment  of  Zidon.    24  The  restoration  of 

,  Israel. 


T 


^HE  word  of  the  Lord  came 
_     again  unto  me,  saying, 
2  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince 
of  Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and 


-   Chap.  XXVIII.     1—10.    The  prophecy 
against  the  prince  of  Tyre. 

2.   the  prince  of  Tyrw]  Throughout  th?  east 


the  majesty  and  glory  of  a  people  were  collect- 
ed in  the  person  of  their  monarch,  who  in  some 
nations  was  not  feared  as  a  man,  but  actually 
worshipped  as  a  god.    (See  Pusey's  'Daniel,' 
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thou  hast  said,  1  am  a  god,  I  sit  /« 
♦Heb.       the  seat  of  God,  in  the   'midst   of 

/uart.  ,  , '  , 

« isai.  31.  the  seas ;  » yet  thou  art  a  man,  and 
^'  not  God,  though  thou  set  thine  heart 

as  the  heart  of  God  : 

3  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than 
Daniel;  there  is  no  secret  that  they 
can  hide  from  thee : 

4  With  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine 
understanding  thou  hast  gotten  thee 
riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold  and  sil- 
ver into  thy  treasures : 

♦  Hei"-  ^y      5   *  By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by 
fJsfoTthy  thy  traiEck  hast  thou  increased  thy 

riches,  and   thine  heart  is  lifted   up 

because  of  thy  riches  : 

6  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Because  thou  hast  set  thine 
heart  as  the  heart  of  God ; 

7  Behold,  therefore  I  will  bring 
strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible  of 


the  nations :  and  they  shall  draw 
their  swords  against  the  beauty  of 
thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile 
thy  brightness. 

8  They  shall  bring  thee  down  to 
the  pit,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  deaths 
of  them  that  are  slain  in  the  midst  of 
the  seas. 

9  Wilt  thou  yet  say  before  him 
that  slayeth  thee,  I  am  God?  but 
thou  shalt  be  a  man,   and  no  God, 

in   the  hand   of  him  that  '  slayeth  " °'''  . ,. 
thee. 

10  Thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of 
the  uncircumcised  by  the  hand  of 
strangers  :  for  I  have  spoken  //,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

11  IT  Moreover  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

12  Son  of  man,  take  up  a  la- 
mentation upon  the  king  of  Tyrus, 


p.  441  foil.)  Some  have  thought  that  the 
word,  prince  indicates  something  of  a  less  abso- 
lute power  than  that  asserted  by  the  monarchs 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  note  that  in  the 
prophecies  against  Egypt  the  king  is  first  ad- 
dressed and  then  the  people,  and  in  the  case  of 
Tyre,  the  people  first  and  then  the  king.  This 
indeed  accords  with  the  forms  of  government 
usual  in  commercial  states,  and  especially  seen 
in  Phoenician  colonies.  At  any  rate  the  prince 
is  here  the  embodiment  of  the  community. 
Their  glory  is  his  glory,  their  pride  his  pride. 
The  doom  of  Tyre  could  not  be  complete 
without  denunciation  of  the  prince  of  Tyre. 
Some  of  the  fathers  conceived  that  the  pro- 
phet's words  reached  beyond  mere  man,  and 
that  in  the  pr'mce  of  tyrus  Satan  was  figured 
and  addressed.  Their  views  in  substance  were 
correct.  Idolatrous  nations  and  idolatrous 
kings  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  prophet,  an- 
tagonists to  the  true  God.  In  them  was  em- 
bodied the  principle  of  evil  opposing  itself  to 
the  divine  government  of  the  world.  Hence 
they  saw  upon  the  throne,  not  simply  a  hostile 
monarch,  but  the  Prince  of  this  ivorld,  spiritual 
•wickedness  (or  ivicked  spirits')  in  high  places. 
Hence  the  severity  of  the  prophet's  rebuke  and 
his  exultation  at  their  downfall  Hence  the 
application  of  such  prophecies  to  all  times. 
Whenever  evil  in  any  way  domineers  over 
good,  there  is  a.  prince  of  Tyrus,  against  whom 
God  utters  His  voice.  The  mystery  of  iniquity 
is  ever  working,  and  in  that  worWng  we  re- 
cognize the  power  of  Satan  whom  God  con- 
demns and  will  destroy. 

thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  god"]     Compare 
Nebuchadnezzar's  speech  (Dan.  iv.  30),  Pha- 


raoh's boast  (xxix.  3),  and  Herod's  pride 
(Actsxii.  21);  also  a  Thess.  ii.  4,  where  St 
Paul  uses  the  language  of  Ezekiel  with  his 
further  application. 

I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God]  The  words  are  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  to  denote  his  ar- 
rogant pride,  but  the  situation  of  the  island- 
city,  full  of  luxury  and  beauty,  in  the  midst 
of  the  blue  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  gives 
force  to  the  expression.  So  there  is  a  fitness 
in  describing  the  lot  of  Tyre  as  having  been  in 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God,  though  the  words  are 
mainly  chosen  to  denote  the  glory  of  man  in 
his  primal  innocence. 

yet  thou  art  a  man]  Rather,  yet  tiou  art 
man. 

3.  thou  art  iviser  than  Daniel']  The  pas- 
sage is  one  of  strong  irony.  On  the  feme  of 
Daniel  in  Ezekiel's  time  see  on  xiv.  14;  for  his 
wisdom,  comp.  Dan.  vi.  3. 

9.  but  thou  shalt  be  a  mart]  Rather,  yet 
art  thou  man.  The  origmal  worck  are 
precisely  the  same  as  in  v.  »,  and  so  in  English 
the  same  words  should  be  repeated. 

10.  the  uncircumcised]  The  heathen  idola- 
ters as  opposed  to  the  covenant-people.  Comp. 
xxxi.  ig,  xxxii.  19,  21,  25,  27. 

11—19.  The  dirge  of  the  prince  of  Tyte, 
answering  to  the  dirge  of  the  state.  A  strong 
vein  of  irony  runs  throughout  the  passage,  but 
the  main  purpose  is  to  depict  all  the  glory, 
real  or  assumed,  of  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  in 
order  to  shew  how  deplorable  should  be  his 
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and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Thou  sealest  up  the 
sum,  full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in 
beauty. 

13  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden  the 
garden  of  God  ;  every  precious  stone 

tOr.ruiy.  was  thy  Covering,  the  "sardius,  topaz, 
•Or,  and  the  diamond,  the  "beryl,  the 
onyx,  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire, 
"(Snw*'*^  the  "  emerald,  and  the  carbuncle,  and 
gold :  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets 
and  of  thy  pipes  was  prepared  in 
thee  in  the  day  that  thou  wast 
created. 

14  Thou  art  the  anointed  che- 
rub that  covereth ;  and  I  have  set 
thee  so:   thou  wast  upon   the   holy 


mountain  of  God ;  thou  hast  walked 
up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
stones  of  fire. 

15  Thou  ivast  perfect  in  thy  ways 
from  the  day  that  thou  wast  created, 
till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee. 

16  By  the  multitude  of  thy  mer- 
chandise they  have  filled  the  midst 
of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast 
sinned :  therefore  I  will  cast  thee 
as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of 
God :  and  I  will  destroy  thee,  O  co- 
vering cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the 
stones  of  fire, 

17  Thine  heart  was  lifted  up  be- 
cause of  thy  beauty,  thou  hast  cor- 
rupted thy  wisdom  by  reason  of  thy 


12.  Thou  sealest  up  the  sum]  Tosealmeans 
to  seal  up  and  close  that  which  is  complete. 
Comp.  Dan.  ix.  24,  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  lit. 
"seal  up;"  Job  ix.  7,  he  sealeth  up  the  stars. 

the  sum]  The  Hebrew  word  (tochnith)  oc- 
curs only  here  and  in  xliii.  10,  where  it  is 
translated  pattern,  with  the  marginal  render- 
ings, or  sum,  or  number.  It  is  connected  with 
the  word  tochen  =  tale,  Exod.  v.  18;  measure, 
Ezek.  xlv.  II ;  and  with  the  verb  tachan  —  tell, 
a  K.  xii.  11;  •weigh,  Prov.  xvi.  a.  Hence  to 
seal  the  sum  is  to  make  up  the  whole  measure 
of  perfection.  Compare  the  English  word 
"consummate." 

13.  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden]  Ewald  com- 
pares Job  XV.  7,  Art  thou  the  first  man  that 
•was  bom  f  or  iwast  thou  made  before  the  hills  ? 
The  prince  of  Tyrus  is  ironically  described  as 
the  first  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
parallel  is  to  be  maintained  in  his  fall  from 
glory.  Like  Adam  in  the  enjoyment  of  para- 
dise, he  shall  be  like  Adam  in  his  &I1. 

every  precious  stone]  All  the  stones  here 
named  are  found  in  the  highpriest's  breast- 
plate (Exod.  xxviii.  17 — ao,  xxxix.  8  foil.), 
but  their  order  is  different,  and  three  stones 
named  in  Exodus  (the  third  row)  are  wanting. 
The  LXX.  make  the  two  passages  coincide, 
correcting,  probably,  Ezekiel  by  Exodus. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the  high- 
priest's  apparel,  but  the  prophet  may  purpose- 
ly have  varied  the  description  because  the 
number  twelve  (that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel) 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prince  of  Tyrus, 
and  he  wished  to  portray,  not  a  highpriest, 
but  a  king,  having  in  view  a  figure  which  was 
to  a  Jew,  especially  to  a  priest,  the  very  type 
of  magnificence  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  7  foil.). 
This  will  account  for  the  addition  of  gold, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  among  the  Jews 
on  the  highpriest's  breastplate.  On  the  several 
stones  see  on  Exod.  xxviii. 


tabrets  and... pipes]  Of  the  two  Hebrew 
words  here  employed,  one  is  common  enough 
in  the  sense  of  tabrets  or  drums,  the  other 
(connected  with  a  verb=?o  hollo^w  out)  is  used 
only  here.  For  its  translation  we  must  depend 
upon  ancient  versions  or  conjectures,  and  both 
greatly  vary.  Our  A.  V.  seems  as  probable  as 
any,  pipes  being  hollow  tubes.  Tabrets  and 
pipes  were  a  common  expression  of  festivity 
and  triumph.    Comp.  Isai.  v.  11,  also  xxvi.  13. 

14.  Thou  art]  Better,  Thou  wert.  All 
the  tenses,  /  ha-ve  set  thee,  thou  •wast,  are  the 
same,  the  simple  past.  The  prince  of  Tyre  is 
described  as  he  appeared  upon  the  day  that  he 
was  advanced  to  the  kingdom.  It  would  be 
better  throughout  to  substitute  the  simple  past 
tense,  Thou  wast »»  Eden  for  Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden,  and  the  like. 

the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth]  The  mind 
of  the  prophet  is  still  in  the  temple,  where  the 
chei-ubs  and  all  holy  things  were  consecrated 
and  anointed  with  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26  and  xl. 
9,  10).  The  prince  of  Tyre  was  also  anointed 
as  a  sovereign  prince — covering  or  protecting 
the  minor  states,  like  the  cherubim  with  out- 
stretched wings  covering  the  mercy-seat. 

thou  <wast  upon  the  holy  mountain]  The 
cherub  was  in  the  temple  on  the  holy  moun- 
tain, so  the  prince  of  Tyre  was  presiding  over 
the  island-city,  rising  like  a  mountain  from  the 
deep.  The  seclusion  of  an  eastern  monarch 
was  not  unlike  the  enshrinement  of  the  cherub 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

stones  of  fire]  i.e.  bright  and  shining.  Com- 
pare i.  %y.  Decked  with  bright  jewels,  the 
prince  walked  among  jewels  in  gorgeous  splen- 
dour. 

15.  The  perfection  was  a  false  show,  un- 
suspected, until  the  real  iniquity  which  lay 
beneath  was  found  out.  A  reference  is  here 
made  to  Adam's  fall. 
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brightness;  I  will  cast  thee  to  the 
ground,  I  will  lay  thee  before  kings, 
that  they  may  behold  thee. 

18  Thou  hast  defiled  thy  sanctu- 
aries by  the  multitude  of  thine  ini- 
quities, by  the  iniquity  of  thy  traf- 
fick ;  therefore  will  I  bring  forth  a 
fire  from  the  midst  of  thee,  it  shall 
devour  thee,  and  I  will  bring  thee 
to  ashes  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight 
of  all  them  that  behold  thee. 

19  All  they  that  know  thee  among 
the  people  shall  be  astonished  at  thee : 

fHeb.       thou  shalt  be  *a  terror,  and  never 
shalt  thou  be  any  more. 

20  fl  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

21  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  a- 
gainst  Zidon,  and  prophesy  against  it, 

22  And  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;    Behold,   I    am   against   thee, 

0  Zidon ;  and  I  will  be  glorified 
in  the  midst  of  thee :  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the   Lord,   when 

1  shall  have  executed  judgments  in 
her,  and  shall  be  sanctified  in  her. 

23  For  I  will  send  into  her  pesti- 


Urrors. 


lence,  and  blood  into  her  streets; 
and  the  wounded  shall  be  judged 
in  the  midst  of  her  by  the  sword 
upon  her  on  every  sidej  and  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

24  IT  And  there  shall  be  no  more 
a  pricking  brier  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thorn  of  all 
that  are  round  about  them,  that  de- 
spised them;  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  God. 

25  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
When  I  shall  have  gathered  the  house 
of  Israel  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  scattered,  and  shall  be" 
sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  of 
the  heathen,  then  shall  they,  dwell 
in  their  land  that  I  have  given  to 
my  servant  Jacob. 

26  And  they  shall  dwell  1  safely « Or.  a«v* 
therein,  and  shall  build  houses,  and  daia. 
plant  vineyards  ;  yea,  they  shall  dwell ' 
with   confidence,  when  I   have   ex- 
ecuted judgments  upon  all  those  that 

'  despise  them  round  about  them;  and  "  Or,  spoil. 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God. 


21.  Tj'tdon^  Prophecy  against  Zidon  (Joel 
iii.  4).  Zidon  was  more  ancient  than  Tyre 
and  was  the  original  metropolis  of  FhcEnicia ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19,  where  the  name 
of  Tyre  does  not  occur,  but  in  the  times  of 
Phoenician  greatness  it  ever  played  a  subordi- 
nate part.  Only  once  (Judg.  x.  1%)  do  we  find 
the  Zidoniaru  in  conflict  with  Israel.  The  evil 
which  they  did  was  the  seducing  them  to 
idolatry,  as  in  the  case  of  Jezebel,  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Zidonians.  This  is  im- 
plied in  11.  24,  referring  no  doubt  to  Num. 
xxxiii.  5j  and  Josh,  xxiii.  13.  The  capture 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  increased  the  im- 
portance of  Zidon,  which  was  a  wealthy  and 
flourishing  town  when  Artaxerxes  Ochus  de- 
stroyed it.  It  has  rallied  from  time  to  time, 
but  has  never  attained  to  any  great  consequence 
(see  Smith's  'Diet.'  art.  Zidon),  but  its  ruin 
has  not  been  so  complete  as  that  of  Tyre. 
The  terms  of  this  prophecy  against  Zidon 
differ  widely  from  those  in  which  Tyre  is  de- 
nounced. "The  modem  Saida  must  be  con- 
sidered not  so  much  a  direct  successor  of  the 
ancient  Zidon  as  a  small  group  of  fortified 
houses  which  especially  since  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  has  collected  round  the  port  of  the 
old  town.  It  is  made  up  of  ancient  debris 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  recognized,  with  the 


exception  of  the  never-ending  shafts  of  co- 
lumns built  into  the  walls,  the  gigantic  blocks 
in  the  old  port,  and  the  cuttings  in  the  rocks. 
Saida  like  Sour  has  preserved  above  ground 
no  other  vestige  of  its  Phoenician  history. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  great  Necropolis 
situated  around  Mughiret  Abloun,  in  1855, 
it  might  have  been  said  that  the  ancient  Zidon, 
the  mother  in  Canaan,  had  totally  disappeared." 
'  Mission  de  Phenicie,'  p.  361,  36a. 

25,  26.  The  contrast  of  the  future  of  Is- 
rael with  that  of  the  surrounding  nations.  As 
we  have  seen  that  the  prophecies  against  the 
heathen  reached,  not  merely  to  the  particu- 
lar nations,  but  to  the  world-power  which  they 
represented,  as  the  same  predictions  are  direct- 
ed against  Tyre  by  Ezekiel,  against  Babylon 
by  Isaiah,  and  against  the  Apocdyptic  Babylon 
by  St  John ;  so  this  prophecy  reaches  fer  be- 
yond a  mere  temporal  restoration.  It  points 
to  times  of  more  permanent  security,  when 
from  all  nations  and  kingdoms  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  Israel  of  God,  shall  be  gathered  in, 
when  the  power  of  the  world  shall  be  for  ever 
broken,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  be 
established  for  ever. 

This  transition  from  the  enemies  to  the 
people  of  God  is  made  to  close  the  portion  of 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  The  judgment  of  Pharaoh  for  his  treachery  to 
Israel.  8  The  desolation  of  Egypt.  13  The 
restoration  thereof  after  forty  years.  1 7  Egypt 
the  reivard  of  NeUichadreszar,  21  Israel 
shall  be  restored. 

IN  the  tenth  year,  in  the  tenth 
month^  in  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying. 


a  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  pro- 
phesy against  him,  and  against  all 
Egypt: 

3  Speak,  and  say.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord   God  ;    Behold,    I   am  against 
thee,    Pharaoh   king  of  Egypt,   the «  p^,,  ^^ 
great  "dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  p.;4- 
of  his  rivers,   which  hath  said,  My  &  sJ-^gi '" 


the  prophecies  against  the  heathen,  which  con- 
cerns the  nations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Israelites,  them  that  despise  them  round 
ahout  them,  before  passing  to  the  more  distant 
Egypt. 

Chap.  XXIX.  Prophecies  against  Egypt, 
Isai.  xviii.,  xix.,  xxxi.;  Jer.  xlvi. ;  Joel  iii.  19. 
This  and  the  three  following  chapters  uttered 
(with  the  exception  of  ch.  xxix.  17  to  end) 
in  regular  succession  predict  the  downfall  of 
Pharaoh  Hophra  and  the  desolation  of  Egypt. 
The  form  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  Tyre:  (i)  a  prophecy  against  Egypt 
and  her  allies,  xxix.,  xxx. ;  (i)  an  image  of 
Egypt's  greatness  and  her  fall,  xxxi. ;  and  (3)  a 
dirge  over  Egypt,  xxxii.  This  prophecy  (1 — 
16)  was  delivered  some  months  before  the  pre- 
ceding prophecies  against  Tyre  (see  xxvi.  1),  the 
prophecies  against  tiie  nadons  being  given,  not 
in  their  chronological,  but  in  their  geographical 
order,  according  to  their  nearness  to  Jerusalem. 

1 — 16.     First  prophecy  against  Egypt. 

1.  the  tenth  year"]  Jerusalem  had  been 
besieged,  but  not  taken.  It  was  about  the 
time  that  Jeremiah  delivered  his  prophecy 
against  Egypt,  when  the  approach  of  Pha- 
raoh Hophra's  army  caused  the  Chaldseans 
for  the  time  to  raise  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  - 
5).  This  vras  the  solitary  instance  of  Egypt 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Palestine  or 
Syria  after  the  battle  of  Caichenush  (comp. 
a  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  it  met  with  a  speedy  pun- 
ishment. But  for  a  time  there  seemed  a  pro- 
spect of  help  from  one  like  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
who  was  evidently  disposed  to  revive  the  mili- 
tary glory  and  conquests  of  Egypt,  and  regain 
the  footing  in  Syria  which  his  ancestor  Necho 
had  obtained  by  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 

2 — 16.  A  general  prediction  of  ruin  upon 
Egypt  and  her  kings. 

3.  The  king  is  addressed  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  state. 

dragon']  Heb.  tannim  or  tannin.  The  word 
is  varioifcly  translated  in  our  A.V.,  whale, 
serpent,  dragon,  see  note  on  Gen.  i.  21.  It  is 
a  plural  form  (like  the  Latin  cete),  but  applied 
to  an  individual  here  and  Job  vii.  i  a ;  Isai.  li.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  See  note  on  Job  xli.  No  doubt 
hy  dragon  is.  meant  the  crocodile,  the  great 


monster  of  the  Nile.  The  crocodile  is  not  now 
found  in  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Delta  of  which  it 
was  formerly  an  inhabitant.  It  was  regarded 
very  differently  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  By 
some  it  was  worshipped  and  embalmed  after 
death,  and  cities  were  named  after  it  Crecodi- 
Idpolis.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
Arsinoite  nome.  Others  viewed  it  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  There  is  a  well-known 
story  in  Juvenal  of  a  furious  battle  between 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Tentyra  and  Ombos, 
whose  sacred  crocodile  the  Tentyrites  had 
seized  and  eaten  (Juv.  'Sat.,'  xv.  33).  Wil- 
kinson tells  us  that  "Egypt  produces  two 
varieties  of  this  animal,  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  position  of  the  scales  on  the  neck. 
One  has  the  front  row  composed  of  six  scales, 
behind  which  is  a  cluster  of  four  large  central 
scales  in  two  lines,  with  two  smaller  ones  on 
each  side  of  the  uppermost  of  these  lines;  the 
other  has  in  the  front  row  four  only,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  other  eight  is  thus:  four 
central  scales  in  two  lines,  with  one  smaller 
one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  line,  and  two 
behind  the  second  and  lower  line.  The  first 
row  of  the  body  consists  of  six  scales,  the 
former  variety  having  only  four.  The  other 
.sides  of  the  body  are  nearly  alike  in  both. 
They  do  not  exceed  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet, 
though  travellers  have  mentioned  some  of 
stupendous  size."  "Wilkinson's  '  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Egypt,'  iii.  p.  79.  The  crocodile 
has  immense  strength,  and  is  quite  invulner- 
able to  the  ordinary  weapons  of  attack,  and 
were  he  to  seize  a  man  vsrith  his  jaws  escape 
would  be  hopeless.  They  are  not  usually  dis- 
posed to  attack  men,  but  we  find  in  Living- 
stone's 'Last  Journal,'  Vol.  I.  p.  293,  "We 
found  Mohamad  Bogharib  digging  and  fencing 
up  a  well  to  prevent  his  slaves  being  taken 
away  by  the  crocodiles,  as  three  had  been 
eaten  already."  An  animal  so  terrible,  so  vene- 
rated, and  so  abhorred,  was  an  apt  image  of  the 
proud  Egyptian  monarch — the  more  so,  per- 
haps, because  he  was  in  truth  less  formidable 
than  he  appeared,  and  often  became  an  easy 
prey  to  such  as  assailed  him  with  skill  and 
courage. 

lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers']  Sais,  the 
royal  city,  during  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  was 
in  the  Delta,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  various 
branches  and  streams  of  the  Nile. 
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river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made 
//  for  myself, 

4  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy 
jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales, 
and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the  fish 
of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy 
scales. 

5  And  I  will  leave  thee  thrown  in- 
to the  wilderness,  thee  and  all  the 
fish   of   thy   rivers :    thou   shalt   fall 

*He').^f«  upon   the   *open    fields:    thou   shalt 
field.      ,  not  be  brought  together,  nor  gather- 
ed :   I  have  given  thee  for  meat  to 
the  beasts   of  the    field  and  to  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven, 

6  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
shall   know  that  I   am  the   Lord, 

"aKin.iS.  because  they  have  been   a  'staff  of 
isai.  36. 6.  reed  to  the  house  of  Israel. 


7  When  they  took  hold  of  thee 
by  thy  hand,  thou  didst  break,  and 
rend  all  their  shoulder:  and  when 
they  leaned  upon  thee,  thou  brakest, 
and  madest  all  their  loins  to  be  at  a 
stand. 

8  II  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Behold,  I  will  bring  a  sword 
upon  thee,  and  cut  off  man  and 
beast  out  of  thee, 

9  And  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be 
desolate  and  waste ;  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  because 
he  hath  said,  The  river  is  mine,  and 
I  have  made  it. 

10  Behold,  therefore  I  am  against 
thee,  and  against  thy  rivers,  and  I 
will  make  the  land  of  Esrpt  *  utterly  t  Heb. 

,1        .  r  \  wastes  of 

waste  and  desolate,  from  the  tower  waste. 
of  *  Syene  even  unto  the  border  oft^ei"- 
jLthiopia. 


My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it 
for  myself\  This  quite  agrees  with  Herodo- 
tus' account  of  the  pride  of  Hophra  (Apries), 
whose  common  boast  it  was  that  "not  even  a 
■god  could  dispossess  him  of  power"  (Herod. 
II.  169).  The  river  was  at  all  times  the 
source  of  fertility  and  wealth  to  Egypt,  but 
especially  so  to  the  Saite  kings,  who  not  only 
had  their  royal  residence  on  the  river,  but  con- 
stantly encouraged  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
by  whose  commerce  the  kingdom  was  greatly 
enriched.  Psammetichus  began  this  policy, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty  Amasis  especi- 
ally maintained  it. 

4.  T.  nvill  put  hooks  in  thy  ja'ws'\  Comp. 
Job  xli.  J.  In  this  way  the  mighty  crocodile 
is  rendered  an  easy  prey.  Herodotus  describes 
the  mode  of  baiting  a  hook,  and  when  the 
crocodile  has  swallowed  the  bait,  dragging  it 
upon  shore  (Herod.  11.  70). 

fish  of  thy  rivers']  The  allies  of  Egypt  shall 
be  involved  in  her  ruin. 

6.  staff  of  reed]  Comp.  Isai.  xxxvi.  6. 
The  reed  was  specially  appropriate  to  Egypt 
as  the  natural  product  of  its  river. 

7.  The  tense  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  expresses 
that  this  was  not  a  single  occurrence,  but  a 
continuous  result.  So  Egypt  had  continually 
proved  to  Israel,  to  Jehoiakira  and  to  Zedekiah. 

10.  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the 
border  of  Ethiopia]  from  Mlgdol  to  Syene, 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Ethiopia. 
Tower,  Heb.  Migdol,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Egypt,  about  two  miles  from  Suez.     See  on 


Exod.  xiv.  2.  Syene  (Heb.  Seveneh,  "  towards 
Seven,"  the  eh  being  the  Hebrew  affix  for 
towards),  the  most  southern  town  in  Egypt, 
on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  Thebaid, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  this  river  (Plin. '  N.  H.'  v.  10), 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  who  tell  us  that  the  sun  here  on  the 
longest  day  was  immediately  over  the  head, 
and  that  their  bodies  cast  no  shadow,  i.e.  it 
was  within  the  tropics.  The  modem  AssvSn, 
well  known  in  the  middle  ages,  lies  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  the  ancient  Syene  (Winer, 
'R.W.B.'  v.  Syene).  The  name  itself  is  Old- 
Egyptian.  The  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
words,  "from  Magdolum  (Migdol)  and  Syene 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Ethiopia."  Ourtrans- 
lators  and  Luther  follow  the  Vulgate,  but  the 
known  position  of  Syene  makes  this  rendering 
untenable.  The  marginal  rendering,  Seveneh, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
Hebrew  word  does  not  correspond  with  the 
Greek  Syene,  and  may  have  denoted  some  place 
in  the  north  of  Egypt,  and  thus  mark  the 
northern  limits  of  the  country,  as  Ethiopia 
marks  the  southern.  But  we  have  no  record 
of  any  such  place,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
LXX.  (whose  translation  was  made  in  Egypt) 
seems  conclusive  against  any  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  Hebrew  Seveneh  from  the  well-known 
Syene. — Ethiopia,  Heb.  Cush.  See  on  Gen.  ii.  13. 
In  XXX.  6  the  phrase  is  repeated  without  the 
addition,  unto  the  border,  so  that  according  to 
our  A.  V.  we  have,  from  the  tower  of  Syene, 
without  any  other  limit  unto  which  the  ruin 
was  to  extend.  In  both  cases  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  final  h  in  the  Hebrew  word 
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II  No  foot  of  man  shall  pass 
through  it,  nor  foot  of  beast  shall 
pass  through  it,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  forty  years. 

.  12  And  I  will,  make  the  land  of 
Egypt  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her 
cities  among  the  cities  that  are  laid 
waste  shall  be  desolate  forty  years : 
and  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  a- 
mong  the  nations,  and  will  disperse 
them  through  the  countries. 

13  f  Yet  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
^isai.  19.  At  the  ''end  of  forty  years  will  I  ga- 
jer.  46.26.  ther  the  Egyptians  from  the  people 

whither  they  were  scattered : 

14  And  I  will  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Egypt,  and  wiU  cause  them 
to  return   into  the  land  of  Pathros, 

lOi.Urth.  into  the  land  of  their  'habitation;  and 
iHeb./oOT.  they  shall  be  there  a  *  base  kingdom. 


15  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the 
kingdoms ;  neither  shall  it  exalt  it- 
self any  more  above  the  nations  ;  for 
I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall 
no  more  rule  over  the  nations. 

16  And  it  shall  be  no  more  the 
confidence  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  bringeth  their  iniquity  to  re- 
membrance, when  they  shall  look 
after  them  :  but  they  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  God. 

17  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
seven  and  twentieth  year,  in  the 
first  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  word  of  the  Lord  cam? 
unto  me,  saying, 

18  Son  of  man,  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  caused  his  army  to 
serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus  : 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every 
shoulder   was    peeled :    yet   had    he 


Se-veneh  may  be  the  affix  cotnlnonly  used  to 
denote  towards  or  to. 

10 — 12.  We  have  no  record  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Chaldasan  invasion  of  Egypt 
(see  Note  A  at  end  of  Chapter).  We  gather 
of  what  nature  it  must  have  been  by  compar- 
ing the  description  of  the  results  of  Senna- 
cherib's conquest  (Isai.  xxxvii.  25  foil.),  and  of 
the  ravages  of  an  invading  army  in  Joel.  Com- 
pare also  a  K.  xxi.  13  and  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  virhere 
the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  is  especially 
mentioped.  We  are  not  to  insist  upon  minute 
fulfilment  of  every  detail  of  prophecy.  Deso- 
lation and  ruin  are  described  by  depicting  their 
usual  accompaniments.  The  prophecy  insists 
upon  the  general  fact  that  Egypt  will  for  a 
time,  described  as  forty  years,  be  in  a  state  of 
collapse. 

forty  yeari]  No  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  exact  number  of  years.  The  number  of 
years  passed  by  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  became  to  the  Hebrews  a  signifi- 
cant period  of  chastisement.  See  above  iv.  5 
and  Note  B  at  end  of  Chapter. 

13.  A  similar  respite  was  promised  to 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  47)  and  to  Ammon  (Jer. 
xlix.  6),  and  eminently  to  Tyre  (Isai.  xxiii. 
ij).  This  partial  restoration  of  Egypt  is  also 
foretold,  Jer.  xlvi.  a  6. 

14.  Pathros']  (see  Gen.  x.  14 ;  Isai.  xi.  11) 
is  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt,  the  original 
seat  of  the  kingdom  (Herod.  11.  4)- 

tie  land  of  their  hMtatiori]  Rather,  asmarg. , 
the  land  of  their  iJlrtU.  The  word  means 
properly  "origin,''  and  some  have  thought  that 
Pathros  or  Upper  Egypt  is  thus  specially  de- 
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scribed  as  the  birthplace  of  Egyptian  greatness. 
It  was  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
became  so  in  later  times,  and  it  is  therefore 
more  probable  that  Pathros  is  here  put  as 
a  part  for  the  whole,  and  the  land  of  their 
birth  simply  denotes  the  home  of  the  restored 
exiles. 

16.  ivhich  bringeth  their  iniquity  to  remem- 
brance'] The  false  confidence  of  tlie  Israelites 
brought  to  remembrance,  i.e.  discovered  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  (for  the  phrase  comp. 
xxi.  24)  their  iniquity,  i.e.  their  treachery  and 
perjury  to  the  Chaldasans. 

•when  they  shall  look  after  them]  Their  false- 
hood being  made  evident  when  they  look  after 
the  Egyptians  and  seek  their  aid  in  rebellion. 
The  ruin  of  Egypt  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
this. 

17 — 20.  Second  prophecy  against  Egypt. 
A  special  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  putting  together  the  various  prophecies 
which  he  had  delivered  against  Egypt,  the 
prophet  places  this  out  of  chronological  order, 
that  he  may  point  out  that  which  had  not 
been  stated  in  the  foregoing  prophecy,  viz., 
that  the  agent  which  should  strike  the  first 
blow  on  Egypt  should  be  the  Chaldean  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Compare  a  similar  order 
in  xxvi. :  (i)  a  general  prophecy  against, 
(i)  a  special  prophecy  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
should  effect  the  ruin. 

18.  yet  had  he  no  images]  Some  have  con- 
cluded that  Nebuchadnezzar  failed  to  take 
Tyre  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  (see  Note 
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[v.   19 — 21. 


no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus, 
for  the  service  that  he  had  served 
against  it : 

19  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 

God  ;  Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of 

Egypt  unto  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 

Babylon ;  and  he  shall  take  her  mul- 

♦  Heb       titude,  and  *  take  her  spoil,  and  take 

spaa,  and  her  prey ;  and  it  shall  be  the  wrages 

^;^^.*"'    for  his  army. 


20  I  have  given  him  the  land  of 
Eevpt  ^  for  his  labour  wherewith  he'9'if'"' 
served  agamst  if,  because  they  wrought 

for  me,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

21  f  In  that  day  will  I  cause  the 
horn  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bud 
forth,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  in  the  midst  of 
them;  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 


A  on  ch.  xxvi.).  Ezekiel,  however,  does  not 
say  that  Tyre  was  not  taken,  and  the  suppo- 
sition is  inconsistent  with  xxvi.  7 — 14.  Je- 
rome, who  does  not  however  give  us  the 
source  from  which  he  derived  it,  says  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  imposed  upon  liis  soldiers  a 
very  heavy  task  in  filling  up  the  strait  sepa- 
rating Tyre  from  the  mainland,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  bring  up  his  battering  rams  and 
other  engines  of  war,  and  that  the  Tyrians, 
when  they  saw  that  the  capture  was  inevit- 
able, carried  off  their  valuables  by  ships,  and 
so  deprived  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
of  the  rich  spoil  which  they  had  anticipated. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ever  constructed  a  mole,  as  Alexander 
did,  and  Jerome's  account  may  be  simply  his 
way  of  explaining  this  passage,  founded  upon 
Alexander's  subsequent  course  of  proceeding. 
It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  the  Tyrians 


before  they  surrendered  their  island  citadel 
managed  to  remove  much  of  their  treasure, 
but  Kliefoth  suggests  another  explanation,  of 
•y.  18,  viz.: — ^that  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Tyre  may  be  regarded  together,  simply  as  the 
'!X}ork  appointed  to  him,  and  the  possession  of 
Egypt  as  the  reward  or  luages  for  the  work. 

21.  Egypt  being  the  antagonist  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  her  overthrow  inaugurated  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil.  The  prophet  as 
usual  sees  the  fhiit  in  the  germ,  tiie  perfect 
building  in  the  ruin  of  the  edifice  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  the  new  structure.  The 
destruction  of  heathen  powers  was  leading  up 
to  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

1  •will  give  thee  the  opening  of  the  mouth'] 
When  these  things  should  begin  to  come  to 
pass  the  prophet's  mouth  should  be  opened  to 
declare  their  meaning,  and  to  make  known  the 
end  to  which  all  was  tending. 


NOTE  A. 
On  the  Kings  of  the  26th  Dynasty — especially  Necho  and  Hophra. 


The  cuneiform  records  of  the  deeds  of  As- 
surbanipal  throw  a  new  light  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  36th  or  Saite  dynasty,  to  which 
Pharaoh-Hophra  (the  Greek  Apries)  belongs, 
and  shew  how  the  Egyptian  priests  disguised 
from  Herodotus  such  events  as  seemed  to  the 
national  dishonour.  Under  their  guidance 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  glorious  reign  of 
Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian,  was  followed  by  an 
internal  revolution  which  parcelled  out  Egypt 
into  twelve  provinces,  each  ruled  over  by  an 
independent  prince,  and  that  eventually  one  of 
them,  Psammetichus,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  other  eleven,  and  making  Egypt  again  .one 
monarchy  under  himself.  But  this,  which 
Herodotus  represents  as  an  internal  change  ac- 
complished by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  was, 
we  now  learn,  the  result  of  foreign  invasion 
and  conquest.  The  cylinders  of  Assurbanipal 
tell  us  that  Tirhakah  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  his  dominions  by  Esarhaddon,  who  set 
up  twenty  (not  twelve)  governors  tributary  to 
and  dependent  upon  Assyria;  that  upon  Esar- 
haddon's  death  Tirhakah  reconquered  Egypt 
and  displaced  the  twenty,  but  in  his  turn  was 
driven  back  again  by  Assurbanipal,  Esarhad- 


don's  son;  that  the  twenty  rebelled,  seeking 
Tirhakah's  aid,  and  were  again  overthrown, 
but  that  one  of  them,  Necho  of  Sais,  was  re- 
stored to  fevour  and  honour;  that  at  Tirha- 
kah's death  his  son  Rudamnon  made  a  fi-esh 
attempt  to  recover  Egypt,  but  was,  foiled  by 
Assurbanipal.  ('History  of  Assurbanipal,' 
P-  ij— ii-)  We  gather  that  Psammetichus, 
the  son  of  Necho,  after  the  death  of  Assurbani- 
pal succeeded  in  making  Egypt  independent  of 
Assyria,  whose  power  was  now  on  the  decline, 
and  this  explains  why  what  Herodotus  calls 
the  dodecarchy  (the  rule  of  the  tributary 
princes)  .is  excluded  from  Egyptian  history, 
and  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  is  reckoned  to 
begin  with  the  close  of  that  of  Tirhakah. 

To  this,  the  j6th  or  Saite  dynasty,  both 
Pharaoh-Necho  and  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  the 
Old  Testament  belong. 

The  determination  of  the  dates  of  these 
kings  is  important  for  Scripture  chronology. 

The  ancient  historians  differ  as  to  the  length 
of  reigns  of  some  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  • 
but  we  have  sure  data  from  monumental  re- 
cords. 

I.    There  has  been  recently  discovered  by 
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Mariette  a  series  of  steles  whereon  ate  recorded 
the  dates  (in  the  years  of  the  kings)  of  the  birth, 
enthronement,  death,  and  age  of  the  Apises  or 
Sacred  Bulls  who  lived  in  the  a  6th  dynasty. 

I.  There  are  two  remarkable  monumental 
tablets  preserved,  the  one  at  Florence,  the  other 
at  Leyden. 

I.  Apis  Steles. 

a.  An  Apis  was  bom  the  i6th  of  Tirha- 
kah,  and  died  in  the  joth  of  Psammetichus  I. 

b.  An  Apis  bom  in  the  53rd  of  Psammeti- 
chus, died  in  the  16th  of  Necho,  aged  16  years, 
7  months,  17  days. 

This  gives  lie  reign  of  Psammetichus,  54 
years. 

c.  An  Apis  bom  in  the  i6th  of  Necho, 
died  in  the  xjth  of  Hophra,  aged  17  years, 
6  months,  5  days. 

This  gives  the  reign  of  PsMnmis  (or  Psam- 
metichus II.),  s  years. 

II.  The  Florence  Tablet. 

This  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  one  Psammeti- 
chus, sonof  Kammath-bahar,  bom  of  the  lady 
Gahrat,  who  was  bom  on  the  ist  day  of  the 
month  Payni,  of  the  3rd  of  Necho,  lived  71 
years,  4  months,  and  6  days,  died  on-  the  6th 
day  of  the  month  Paopi,  and  in  the  35th  year 
of  Amasis. 

Rosselini,  'Monumenti  Reali,' p.  ijj. 

This  gives  34  years  of  Amasis'  reign,  5  of 
Psammis,  and  13  or  14  of  Necho;  if  we  add 
19  years  for  Hophra's  reign  (the  length  as- 
signed to  it  by  Manetho,  according  to  Africa- 
nus,  and  by  others)  we  account  for  the  7iyears, 
4  months,  and  6  days  of  Psammetichus'  life. 

III.  The  Leyden  Tablet. 

This  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  another  Psam- 
metichus (Psammetichus  was  at  this  time  no 
doubt  a  common  appellative).  In  the  ist  year 
of  Necho,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  Epiphi, 
was  bom  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Aahubon 
and  Taankho,  and  he  lived  65  years,  10  months, 
and  a  days;  he  was  buried  in  the  a 7th  year  of 
Amasis,  the  aSth  of  the  month  Pharmuthi. 
Leeman,  'Monuments  portant  des  lignes 

royales,'  Leyden,  1838. 
This  is  an  independent  evidence   exactly 
agreeing  with  the  former. 
This  Psammetichus  lived  in 

Amasis'  reign  26  years 

Hophra's        ...         19     ,, 
Psammis'        ...  5     ,, 

Necho's  ...         15  or  16  yrs. 

thus  accounting  for  6j  years,  10 


months,  j  days.  It  is  possible  that  the  inter- 
val may  be  longer  by  a  month  or  so,  which 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  date  of  the 
close  of  Amasis'  idgn  being  the  date  of 
burial. 

Now  the  date  of  Cambyses'  invasion  of 
Egypt  has  been  determined  with  certainty  to 
have  been  B.C.  525. 

B.C.  s'i'S  Psammaritus  (the  successor  of  Ama- 
sis) reigned  6  months. 

Amasis  reigned  44  years. 
„    570  Acces^on  of  Amasis. 

Hophra        „      19      ,, 
„    589  Accession  of  Hophra. 

Psammis      „        5      ,, 
„    594  Accession  of  Psammis. 

Necho  II,     „       16      ,, 
,,    610  Accession  of  Necho  II. 

Psammetichus     54     •  „ 
„    664  Accession  of  Psammetichus,   dated 
from  the  death  of  Tirhakah. 

These  dates,  established  on  sure  and  inde- 
pendent grounds,  accord  with  Scripture  his- 
tory. The  battle  of  Megiddo  in  which  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  defeated  and  slew  Josiah  took 
place  three  years  before  that  of  Carchemish 
(in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim)  in  which  the 
power  of  Egypt  was  broken.  Supposing  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
first  year  of  Necho's  reign,  this  would  bring 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  to  b.c.  606,  the 
usual  date.  The  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
will  be  B.C.  J98,  and  the  tenth  year  of  that 
captivity  B.C.  588,  or  589,  the  latter  being  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Pharaoh- Hophra. 

According  to  this  view  we  must  suppose 
that  Pharaoh-Hophra  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  entered  upon  the  expedition  against 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
His  success  in  that  campaign  was  probably  due 
to  the  circumstance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  being 
engaged  in  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Jera- 
salem.  When,  in  consequence  of  tiiis  success 
and  as  part  of  the  campaign,  Hophra  made  a 
demonstration  in  order  to  reUeve  Jerusalem, 
Nebuchadnezzar  drove  him  back  to  his  own 
kingdom.  Again  for  many  years  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  occupied  with  a  siege,  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  and  this  may  have  allowed  Hophra  to 
prosecute  various  conquests  undisturbed  by  the 
Chaldaeans,  until  at  last,  Tyre  being  taken, 
Nebuchadnezzar  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt. 


NOTE  B. 

The  Downfall  of  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the  Ruin  of  Egypt. 


We  have  seen  that  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
against  Egypt  were  in  all  probability  delivered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Apries  or 
Pharaoh-Hophra  (see  Introduction  §  ill).  At 


this  time  Ezekiel  predicted  his  downfall.  That 
Pharaoh-Hophra  was  deposed  and  put  to 
death  is  unquestioned,  but  the  circumstance 
of  his  overthrow  and  the  condition  of  Egypt 
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which  ensued  are  stated  by  Herodotus  in 
tenns  which  do  not  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  prophecy  of  EzeUel.  According  to  He- 
rodotus this  monarch,  after  a  series  of  brilliant 
victories,  sustained  a  grievous  failure  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Gyrene.  This  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  who  fancied  that 
they  detected  a  design  on  the  part  of  their 
king  to  weaken  the  military  class  by  losses  in 
battle,  and  to  secure  for  himself  more  absolute 
power.  This  led  to  a  revolt,  by  which  they 
transferred  the  crown  to  Amasis,  one  of  the 
chief  captains,  by  whom  Apries  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  for  a  time  kindly  treated,  but 
at  last  strangled  by  the  order  of  Amasis  at  the 
instigation  of  his  subjects,  who  could  not  en- 
dure that  the  life  of  their  enemy  should  be 
spared.  We  observe  that  in  the  account  of 
Herodotus  there  is  absolute  silence  as  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whereas  Ezekiel  expressly  pre- 
dicts the  overthrow  of  Egypt  and  her  allies  by 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldaean  monarch.  Some 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  reversal  of  Nineveh's 
doom  in  consequence  of  the  repentance  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  consider  that  Egypt  was  spared 
for  a  time  on  the  principle  enunciated,  Jer. 
xviii.  8.  But  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  subject  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Hero- 
dotus' statement  was  erroneous.  It  is  notorious 
that  Herodotus,  while  he  faithfully  recorded 
all  that  he  heard  and  saw  in  Egypt,  was  in- 
debted for  his  information  on  past  history  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  tales  he  adopted 
with  blind  credulity.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  informants  dealt 
with  history,  that  when  they  informed  Hero- 
dotus of  the  successful  battle  of  Necho  at  Me- 
giddo,  they  left  him  in  ignorance  of  the  far 
more  important  event  of  his  defeat  at  Carche- 
mish.  The  whole  story  of  Apries  and  Amasis 
is  mixed  with  so  much  that  is  inconsistent  and 
legendary  that  we  may  very  well  hesitate  to 
adopt  it  as  authentic  history.  It  is  by  no 
means  strange  that  the  priests  should  endeavour 
to  disguise  the  national  dishonour  of  having 
been  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke,  especially 
when  the  king  in  whose  reign  this  occurred 
was  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  services  of  religion.  That  Amasis  was 
such  a  king  we  have  the  testimony  both  of 
Herodotus  himself  (ll.  177)  and  of  monumen- 
tal records.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
affirmation  of  Megasthenes  and  Berosus  that 
"  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  a  great  part  of 
Africa,  and  having  invaded  Egypt  took  many 
captives,  who  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  persons  appointed  to  conduct  them  after 
him  to  Babylon"  (Wilkinson's  'Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Egyptians,'  I.  p.  177).  It  is 
true  that  these  historians  are  speaking  of  the 
times  of  Necho  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  at  any  rate  the  silence  of  Herodotus  in  this 
matter  shews  on  the  one  hand  how  ready  the 
priests  were  to  gloss  over  such  events,  and  on 
the  other  hand  how  unlikely  it  was  that  when 


Hophra  again  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  footmg 
in  Syria,  a  conqueror  like  Nebuchadnezzar 
would  leave  him  unpunished  and  his  realm 
unvisited.  The  account  therefore  which  Jo- 
sephus  gives  us,  that  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  five 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in- 
vaded Egypt  with  a  hostile  army,  slew  the 
then  king,  and  placed  another  upon  the  throne  " 
(Joseph.  '  Antiq.'  x.  11),  has  at  least  proba- 
bility on  its  side.  There  are  also  even  in  the 
account  of  Herodotus  indications  of  some 
such  relation  between  Amasis  and  a  foreign 
prince.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Amasis  was  little 
regarded  by  his  subjects,  but  that  he  in  the 
end  obtainol  their  confidence  and  respect  (11. 
170).  Laying  aside  the  grounds  upon  which 
Herodotus  states  such  to  have  been  the  case, 
and  the  mythical  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
Amasis  satisfied  theu:  scruples,  we  may  accept 
the  fact  as  a  proof  that  the  mode  of  Amasis' 
accession  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
And  since,  in  the  decline  of  Babylonian  power 
under  the  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ama- 
sis may  have  very  well  shaken  off  the  yoke 
and  freed  himself  from  the  tribute;  he  would 
also  in  such  case  have  established  his  authority 
over  his  own  subjects.  The  stories  of  Cyrus 
requesting  a  physician  to  be  sent  by  Amasis 
^erod.  III.  1;  comp.  a  K.  v.  7),  and  of 
Cambyses  demanding  his  daughter  (if  they  are 
more  than  mere  stories),  seem  to  shew  that 
the  Persians,  who  always  considered  themselves 
successors  to  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  look- 
ed upon  Egypt  as  a  state  bound  to  do  their 
bidding.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  either 
that  Amasis  was  set  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  Zedekiah  had  been 
upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  or  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  occasion  of  the  disorder  aris- 
ing upon  the  rebellion  to  confirm  Amasis  in 
his  power,  making  him,  however,  tributary  to 
the  Assyrian  empire. 

There  is  yet  another  discrepancy  between 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  and  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel.  The  prophecy  speaks  of  the  utter 
desolation  of  Egypt;  the  historian  says  that  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis  the  land  was  most  flour- 
ishing, "both  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
conferred  by  the  river  on  the  soil  and  by  the 
soil  on  the  inhabitants,"  and  that  the  country 
"could  boast  no  less  than  ao,ooo  inhabited 
cities"  (Herod.  11.  177).  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  existence  of  many  monuments 
bearing  the  mark  of  this  reign,  which  attest 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants 
(Wilkinson,  i.  p.  180). 

Nebuchadnezzar's  occupation  of  Egypt  was 
of  no  long  duration,  and  his  ravages,  though 
severe,  must  have  been  partial ;  when  the  army 
was  withdrawn,  Amasis  took  to  building. 
Peace  with  Babylon  was  favourable  to  internal 
works,  but  since  the  peace  was  in  truth  sub- 
jugation, it  was  hollow  and  in  fact  ruinous. 
It  is  evident  that  wealth  and  luxury  are  at 
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all  times  consistent  with  a  state  of  imminent 
ruin.  Even  in  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish 
monarchs  we  find  prophets  lifting  up  their  voice 
against  riches  and  magnificence  (Jer.xxii.  14). 
But  the  more  complete  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  in  the  observation,  that 
God  is  often  wont  to  fulfil  his  decree  by  a 
gradual  rather  than  an  immediate  process. 
This  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  itself, 
where,  after  the  captivity  of  Jeconiah,  there 
followed  a  kind  of  lull  which  deceived  many 
into  the  belief  that  the  storm  was  over.  And 
so  in  regard  to  Egypt.  The  ravages  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar were  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and 
all  the  desolation  which  followed  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuous  fulfilment  ofthe  decree  of 
the  Alniighty  Ruler  ofthe  universe.  The  savage 
fury  with  which  Cambyses  swept  over  Egypt 
amply  realized  all  that  Ezekiel  foretold.  So 
that  when  the  Ptolemies  established  their  New 
Egyptian  kingdom,  Old  Egypt  had  become  a 


riddle  for  the  antiquary.  It  is  true  many 
places  recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  as  we  find  from  the  descriptions 
of  Herodotus,  Bubastis  for  instance  (see  on 
XXX.  17).  But  from  his  time  the  kingdom 
never  again  became  really  independent.  The 
»8th  dynasty,  which  lasted  nearly  100  years, 
is  simply  a  list  ofthe  Persian  kings,  from  Cam- 
byses to  Darius  Nothus.  Then  there  was  a 
partially  successful  attempt  to  replace  foreign 
by  Egyptian  rulers,  who  struggled  on  for  near 
seventy  years,  when  under  Ochus  the  Persians 
again  became  supreme,  and  so  continued  until 
they  were  replaced  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  give  place  in  turn  to  tiie 
imperial  sway  of  Rome.  So  thoroughly  was 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  fulfilled:  T/bey  shall 
be  there  a  base  kingdom,  it  shall  be  the  basest  of 
kingdoms^  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
above  the  nations  •  for  1  ixiill  diminish  them, 
that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

I  The  desolation  of  Egypt  and  her  helpers.  20 
The  arm  of  Babylon  shall  be  strengthened  to 
break  the  arm  of  Egypt. 

THE   word  of  the  Lord   came 
again  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  prophesy  and  say. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Howl 
ye.  Woe  worth  the  day ! 

3  For  the  day  is  near,  even  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  a  cloudy 


day;  it  shall  be  the  time  of  the 
heathen. 

4  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon 
Egypt,  and  great   'pain  shall  be  in"Or,/«ar. 
Ethiopia,   when  the   slain   shall   fall 

in  Egypt,  and  they  shall  take  away 
her  multitude,  and  her  foundations 
shall  be  broken  down. 

5  Ethiopia,  and  *  Libya,  and  Ly-  ^^eb. 
dia,  and  all  the  mingled  people,  and  ' 
Chub,   and   the   *  men   of  the    land  children. 


Chap.    XXX. 
Egypt. 


Third  prophecy  against 


1 — 19.  No  date  is  afiixed  to  this  passage, 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  belong- 
ing to  the  earlier  part  of  xxix.  (the  late  pro- 
phecy, xxix.  17 — zi,  having  been  interpolated 
for  reasons  given  above).  The  repetition  of 
xxix.  10,  12  in  XXX.  5,  6  seems  to  favour  this 
supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention 
by  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  xxx.  10,  inclines 
us  to  consider  it  belonging  to  the  later  pro- 
phecy.   See  also  on  1).  j. 

3.     the  day  is  near']     Joel  ii.  a,  3. 

the  time  ofthe  heathen]  The  time  when  the 
heathen  (Egyptians)  shall  be  judged.  Comp. 
her  time,  xxii.  3,  the  day  of  Egypt,  below  v.  9. 

5.  Ethiopia  (Cush)  (see  on  xxix.  10),  and 
Libya  (Phut),  and  Lydia  (Lud).  It  would 
certainly  be  better  to  preserve,  as  in  xxvii.  10, 
the  original  words  Phut  and  Lud.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  very  doubtful  if  Lud  an- 
swers to  Lydia  (see  note  on  xxvii.  10). 

the  mingled  people]  Comp.  the  mingled  peo- 
ple, Jer.  XXV.  ao,  foreigners,  who  settled  in 


Egypt.  We  hear  of  a  mixed  multitude  in 
Exod.  xii.  38,  supposed  to  be  remnants  of  the 
older  races  that  inhabited  Egypt  (see  note), 
in  Neh.  xiii.  3  inhabitants  of  Palestine  of  mix- 
ed descent.  The  Ssute  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings  were  especially  favourable  to  foreign 
immigrants.  Hophra  employed  many  of  them 
in  his  armies,  and  in  this  way,  according  to 
Herodotus,  lost  the  affections  of  his  Egyptian 
subjects. 

Chub]  The  word  occurs  here  only.  From 
this  passage  we  gather  that  it  was  some  tribe 
in  alliance  with  Egypt,  either  of  Afirican  race 
like  Lud  and  Phut,  or  settlers  like  the  mingled 
people.  Some  have  suggested  emendations  of 
the  text  on  purely  conjectural  grounds.  Com- 
mentators have  sought  to  identify  this  people 
with  the  inhabitants  of  various  known  cities 
and  countries.  These  are  enumerated  by 
Winer,  '  R.  W.  B.'  and  Smith's  '  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary,' s.  V.  The  most  probable  suggestion 
is  that  which  connects  it  with  Coptos,  of 
which  the  Egyptian  form  was  Qeb,  Qebt  or 
Qabt.    Brugsch, '  Geog.'  I.  p.  199,  Jll.  p.  3. 

the  men  ofthe  land  that  is  in  league]  Ra- 
ther, following  the  original  more  literally,  the 
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tHeb. 
broken. 


that  is  in  league,  shall  fall  with  them 
by  the  sword. 

6  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  They  also 
that  uphold  Egypt  shall  fall ;  and 
the  pride  of  her  power  shall  come 
down  :  from  the  tower  of  Syene  shall 
they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

7  And  they  shall  be  desolate  in 
the  midst  of  the  countries  that  are 
desolate,  and  her  cities  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  cities  that  are 
wasted. 

8  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  have  set  a  fire  in 
Egypt,  and  when  all  her  helpers  shall 
be  ♦  destroyed. 

9  In  that  day  shall  messengers 
go  forth  from  me  in  ships  to  make 
the  careless  Ethiopians  afraid,  and 
great  pain  shall  come  upon  them, 
as  in  the  day  of  Egypt :  for,  lo,  it 
Cometh. 

10  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  I 
will  also  make  the  multitude  of 
Egypt  to  cease  by  the  hand  of  Ne- 
buchadrezzar king  of  Babylon. 

11  He  and  his  people  with  him, 
the  terrible  of  the  nations,  shall  be 


brought  to  destroy  the  land:  and 
they  shall  draw  their  swords  against 
Egypt,  and  fill  the  land  with  the 
slain. 

12  And  I  will   make   the  rivers 

♦  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the  band,^^^^^ 
of  the  wicked  :  and  I  will  make  the 

land  waste,  and  'all  that  is  therein, ^h^^;^''''« 
by  the  hand  of  strangers  :  I  the  Lord  thereof. 
have  spoken  it. 

13  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I 

will  also  "^ destroy  the  idols,  and  I  '^'^^'^ ^^• 
will  cause  their  images  to  cease  out 
of  Noph ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
and  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

14  And  I  will  make  Pathros  de- 
solate, and  will  set  fire  in  'Zoan,  and  '^^^ 
will  execute  judgments  in  No. 

15  And  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon 

•  Sin,  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  and  I  ^o^„.„„ 
will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No. 

16  And  I  will  set  fire  in  Egypt: 
Sin  shall   have   great  pain,   and   No 
shall  be  rent  asunder,  and  Noph  ihall ,  q^ 
have  distresses  daily.  HeUofo- 

1 7  The  young  men  of  '  Aven  and  1 6r, 
of  «  Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword  :  ^tf" 


children  of  tlie  land  of  the  covenant. 
The  land  of  the  covenant  can  be  no  other  than 
Canaan  (see  xvi.  8).  Our  translators  in  the 
A.V.  took  the  words  to  mean  the  alUes  in 
league  with  Egypt.  But  this  would  apply- 
equally  to  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  this  verse, 
whereas  the  phrase  here  employed  stands  among 
the  names  of  distinct  races  or  peoples.  We 
know  from  Jer.  xliii.  that  after  tiie  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  some  of  the  Jews  withdrew  into 
Egypt.  Many  of  these  Jews  would  naturally 
enough  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  armies.  This 
is  in  favour  of  the  later  date  assigned  to  this 
section. 

6.  from  the  tower  of  Syene"^  from  Mig- 
dol  to  Syene.    See  note  on  xxix.  10. 

9.  Comp.  Isai.  xviii.  i,  i.  The  Ethiopi- 
ans shall  tremble  at  Egypt's  ruin  (Exod.  xv. 
14 ;  ch.  xxix.  10). 

careless  Ethiopians'^  The  Ethiopians  who 
were  dwelling  in  fancied  security  (Judg.  viii. 
11;  Zeph.  ii.  ij). 

13.  Noph'l  Memphis,  Isai.  xix.  13,  where 
see  note. 

14.  Pathros'\     See  on  xxix.  14. 

Zoan\    Tunis,  a  city  and  name  of  the  Delta 


or  of  Lower  Egypt,  Num.  xiii.  aa.    See  note 
on  Ps.  Ixxviii.  la. 

iVo]  Diospolis  or  Thebes,  Jer.  xlvi.  95, 
where  see  note. 

16.  Siri\    Pelusium.  See  on  Exod.  xvi.  i. 

17.  AvetiX  No  doubt  the  same  as  On, 
Gen.  xli.  45  (the  Hebrew  words  differ  only  in 
their  vowel  points),  or  Heliopolis.  The  word 
.(^•wfB  means  also  "  transgression."  In  Hosea 
X.  8  we  have  A-verii  the  sin  of  Israel,  and  in 
Amos  i.  5  the  plain  of  Aven.  These  Avens 
are  not  the  same  as  the  Aven  here.  Some  have 
thought  that  here  too  Ezekiel  substituted  the 
word  A-ven  for  On  to  mark  the  sin  of  idolatry- 
there  in  fiill  vogue.  Jer.  xliii.  13,  where  see 
note.  Beth-shemesh,  the  house  of  the  sun,  is 
probably  the  same  as  On  or  Heliopolis. 

Pi-beseth  (LXX.  Bou/3aoTor,  Vulg.  Bubas- 
tus)  is  without  doubt  to  be  identified  vrith  the 
Bubastis  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (11.  90  and 
136).  The  hieroglyphic  name  is  "Pe-bast," 
the  house  of  Bast  (the  Egyptian  Artemis,  the 
cat-headed  goddess).  Brugsch, '  Geograph.  des 
Alten  Egyptens,'  i.  p.  a4.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Greek  goddess  Artemis,  whose  temple,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  he  describes  as  not  in- 
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and   these  cities  shall  go   into   cap- 
.  tivity. 

18  At  Tehaphnehes  also  the  day 
ISai^'a.   shall    be    •  darkened,   when    I    shall 

break  there  the  yokes  of  E^pt :  and 
the  pomp  of  her  strength  shall  cease 
in  her :  as  for  her,  a  cloud  shall  cover 
her,  and  her  daughters  shall  go  into 
captivity. 

19  Thus  will  I  execute  judgments 
in  Egypt :  and  they  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord. 

20  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
eleventh  year,  in  the  first  month, 
in  the  seventh  day  of  the  month, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying, 

21  Son  of  man,  I  have  broken 
the  arm  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt ; 
and,  lo,  it  shall  not  be  bound  up 
to  be  healed,  to  put  a  roller  to  bind 
it,  to  make  it  strong  to  hold  the 
sword. 

22  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Behold,  I  am  against  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his 
arms,  the  strong,  and  that  which  was 
broken ;  and  I  will  cause  the  sword 
to  fall  out  of  his  hand. 


23  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyp- 
tians among  the  nations,  and  will  dis- 
perse them  through  the  countries. 

24  And  I  will  strengthen  the  arms 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  put  my 
sword  in  his  hand :  but  I  ^yill  break 
Pharaoh's  arms,  and  he  shall  groan 
before  him  with  the  groanings  of  a 
deadly  wounded  man, 

25  But  I  will  strengthen  the  arms 
of  the  king  of  Babylbn,  and  the 
arms  of  Pharaoh  shall  fall  down ; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  shall  put  my  sword 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  he  shall  stretch  it  out  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

26  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyp- 
tians among  the  nations,,  and  dis- 
perse them  among  the  countries ; 
and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

I  A  relation  unto  Pharaoh,  3  of  the  glory  of 
Assyria,  10  and  the  fall  thereof  for  pride.  18 
The  like  destruction  of  Egypt. 

A  ND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  ele- 
Xx  venth  year,  in  the  third  month, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  that 


deed  the  largest  or  the  most  sumptuous,  but 
the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  Bubastis 
was  situated  on  the  easternmost,  the  Pelusian 
branch  of  the  Delta.  The'road  from  Pelusium 
to  Memphis  lay  through  Bubastis  and  On. 
In  the  days  of  Herodotus  Bubastis  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  chief  annual  festivals  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Persians  took  the  town  and 
razed  the  walls.  It  continued,  however,  to 
exist  as  a  considerable  city  under  the  Roman 
empire.  Ruins  bearing  the  name  Tel-Basta, 
seven  leagues  from  the  Nile,  shew  where  Bu- 
bastis once  stood,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of 
the  description  of  Herodotus  (see  Winer's 
'R.  W.  B.'  and  Smith's  'Dictionary,'  sub 
voce). 

18.  Tehaphnehes]  Tahapanes,  Jer.  ii.  16, 
where  see  note. 

darkened:]  Comp.  v.  3,  a  cloudy  day;  also 
Isai.  xiil.  10;  Matt.  xxiv.  19. 

the  yokes]  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  ren- 
dered bands,  Lev.  xxvi.  13,  and  below,  xxxiv. 
27,  in  each  of  which  passages  it  is  followed  by 
the  vrovXyoke.  Here  the  word  yoke  does  not 
follow  the  word  equivalent  to  "bands"  or 
"  beams  "—-but  clearly  is  understood.  In  the 
two  former  passages,  to  break  the  bands  of  the 


yoke  =  to  liberate  from  the  yoke.  Here  to  break 
the  yokes  of  Egypt  is  not  to  break  the  yokes 
imposed  on  Egypt,  but  to  break  the  yokes 
imposed  by  Egy^  j.«.  to  break  up  the  tyran- 
nous dominion  of  E^gypt  over  other  lands. 

20 — 26.    Fourth  prophecy  against  Egypt. 

20.  in  the  eleventh  year,  in  the  first  month] 
Three  months  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
(see  on  xxvi.  i),  and  three  months  after  the 
prophecy  of  xxix.  i.  Meantime  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  attempt  on  Jerusalem  had  been  foil- 
ed, and  the  Egyptians  driven  back  into  their 
own  country  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5),  where  see  note. 

21.  I  have  broken]  Refening  to  former 
defeats,  especially  that  at  Carchemisji,  and  de^ 
daring  that  that  defeat  shall  not  be  rfepaired. 

a  roller]    Bandage. 

22.  the  strong]  Such  power  as  Egypt 
yet  retained  and  exercised  at  home  and  over 
other  nations. 

that  ivhich  ivas  broken]  The  power  which 
Egypt  aimed  at  ineffectually,  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  and  Syria. 

Chap.  XXXI.  1.  in  the  third  month] 
This  was  something  more  than  a  month  be- 
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tHeb. 
fair  of 
branches. 


I  Or, 

iwurished. 
I  Or, 
brought 
him  up. 
I  Or, 
conduits. 


B  Or,  ivhen 
it  sent 
them 
forth. 
«  Dan.  4. 


*  Gen.  2. 8. 


the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  speak  unto  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt,  and  to  his  mul- 
titude; Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy 
greatness  } 

3  IT  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  *with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and 
of  an  high  stature;  and  his  top  was 
among  the  thick  boughs. 

4  The  waters  '  made  him  great, 
the  deep  '  set  him  up  on  high  with 
her  rivers  running  round  about  his 
plants,  and  sent  out  her  '  little  rivers 
unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

5  Therefore  his  height  was  ex- 
alted above  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and 
his  branches  became  long  because  of 
the  multitude  of  waters,  "when  he 
shot  forth. 

6  All  the  "fowls  of  heaven  made 
their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and  un- 
der his  branches  did  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young, 
and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great 
nations. 

7  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  great- 
ness, in  the  length  of  his  branches : 
for  his  root  was  by  great  waters. 

8  The  cedars  in  the  ^garden  of 


God  could  not  hide  him :  the  fir 
trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,-  and 
the  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his 
branches ;  nor  any  tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  God  was  like  unto  him  in 
his  beauty. 

9  I 'have  made  him  fair  by  the 
multitude  of  his  branches :  so  that 
all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in 
the  garden  of  God,  envied  him. 

10  ^  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Because  thou  hast  lifted 
up  thyself  in  height,  and  he  hath 
shot  up  his  top  among  the  thick 
boughs,  and  his  heart  is  lifted  up  in 
his  height; 

III  have  therefore  delivered  him 
into  the  hand  of  the  mighty  one  of 
the    heathen  ;    *  he  shall  surely    deal  *^f'',^ 
with  him:    I  have  driven   him    ontshaiido 
for  his  wickedness. 

12  And  strangers,  the  terrible  of 
the  nations,  have  cut  him  off,  and 
have  left  him  :  upon  the  mountains 
and  in  all  the  valleys  his.  branches 
are  fallen,  and  his  boughs  are  broken 
by  all  the  rivers  of  the  land ;  and 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone 
down  from  his  shadow,  and  have  left 
him. 

13  Upon  his  ruin  shall  all  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  remain,  and  all 


unto  hitn. 


fore  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
xxxix.  a. 


Compare  Jer. 


3 — 9.  Assyria's  greatness.  Fifth  prophecy 
against  Egypt. 

3.  The  Assyrian.  This  prophecy  is  a 
warning  to  Pharaoh  by  the  fate  of  the  Assyri- 
ans. The  Assyrian  empire,  after  having  fen 
supreme  in  Asia  for  four  centuries,  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Medes,  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  (e.g.  606),  which  had  broken  the 
power  of  Egypt.  This  gives  force  to  the 
warning  to  Egypt  from  Assyria's  fall. 

4.  his  plants']  Rather,  about  her  plan- 
tation. 

i>er  little  rivers]  The  other  trees  were  nour- 
ished by  small  rivulets,  but  the  cedar  by  the 
full  stream  itself,  and  so  the  cedar  has  become 
greater  than  all  the  rest.  The  water  represents 
the  riches  and  might  which  flowed  into  As- 
syria. 

5.  ivben  he  shot  forth  may  be,  "when  it 


sent  them  forth,"  i.e  when  the  deep  water  sent 
forth  its  streams. 

8.  garden  of  God]  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  8. 
Comp.  xlvii.  7.  Not  only  was  the  cedar  fairer 
than  the  trees  of  the  earth  in  general,  but  even 
the  trees  of  Eden  could  not  equal  it  in  beauty 
and  stature. 

10—14.    Assyria's  fall. 

10.  thou  hast  lifted  up]  Assyria  is  first 
addressed,  and  then  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  The  tenses  of  tiie  verbs  are  in  many 
cases  future,  not  pei-fect,  because  the  prophet 
is  carried  back  to  the  time  when  Assyria  was 
threatened.  Since,  however,  the  judgment  is 
past,  the  prophet  again  returns  to  the  past. 
The  passage  more  accurately  rendered  would 
stand  thus:  "Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Because  thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  in 
height,  and  he  hath  shot  up  his  top  among  the 
clouds,  and  his  heart  is  lifted  up  in  its  height, 
therefore  I  will  deliver  him,  &c....he  shall 
surely  deal  with  him.  I  have  driven  him  out. 
&c."  ' 
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height. 


the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon 
his  branches : 

14  To  the  end  that  none  of  all 
the  trees  by  the  waters  exalt  them- 
selves for  their  height,  neither  shoot 
up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs, 

\u^  neither  their  trees  •  stand  up  in  their 
vpon.  height,  all  that  drink  water  :  for  they 
/^^r"are  all  delivered  unto  death,  to  the 
nether  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  men,  with  them 
that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

15  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In 
the  day  when  he  went  down  to  the 
grave  I  caused  a  mourning  :  I  covered 
the  deep  for  him,  and  I  restrained  the 
floods  thereof,  and  the  great  waters 
were  stayed :  and  I  caused  Lebanon 
'  to  mourn  for  him,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  fainted  for  him. 

16  I  made  the  nations  to  shake 
at  the  sound  of  his  fall,  when  I 
cast  him  down  to  hell  with  them 
that  descend  into  the  pit:  and  all 
the  trees  of  Eden,  the    choice  and 


f  Heb.  to 
be  black. 


best  of  Lebanon,  all  that  drink  wa- 
ter, shall  be  comforted  in  the  nether 
parts  of  the  earth. 

17  They  also  went  down  into  hell 
with  him  unto  them  that  be  slain  -yirith 
the  sword ;  and  they  that  were  his 
arm,  that  dwelt  under  his  shadow  in 
the  midst  of  the  heathen. 

18  IT  To  whom  art  thou  thus  like 
in  glory  and  in  greatness  among  the 
trees  of  Eden  ?  yet  shalt  thou  be 
brought  down  with  the  trees  of  Eden 
unto  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth : 
thou  shalt  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
uncircumcised  with  them  that  be  slain 
by  the  sword.  This  is  Pharaoh  and 
all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

I  A  lamentation  for  the  fearful  fall  of  Egypt. 
I  [  The  sword  of  Babylon  shall  destroy  it.  17 
It  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell,  among  ail 
the  uncircumcised  nations. 

ND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  twelfth 
year,  in  the  twelfth  month,  in 


K 


14.  neither  their  trees  stand  up\  The  words 
rendered  their  trees  should  rather,  as  the  mar- 
gin indicates,  be  translated  "unto  themselves," 
"standing  unto  themselves"  meaning  "stand- 
ing in  their  ovsti  strength."  The  clause  vyill 
then  run  thus:  "  Neither  all  that  drink  water 
stand  up"  in  their  own  strength.  All  that 
drink  luater  is  parallel  to  the  trees  by  the  ixiaters, 
comp.  v.  6,  and  means  mighty  princes  to  whom 
flow  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  This  is  especi- 
ally suitable  in  warning  Egyptians,  who  owe 
everything  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The 
substance  is  that  Assyria's  fall  was  decreed  in 
order  that  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  might 
leam  not  to  exalt  themselves  in  pride  or  to  rely 
on  themselves,  seeing  that  they  must  share  the 
common  lot  of  mortality,  and  go  beneath  the 
earth  with  those  who  descend  into  the  grave. 

15—17.     Effect  of  Assyria's  fall. 

15.  ixient  dawn']     Comp.  xxvi.  15  foil. 

/  covered  the  deep]  We  are  not  to  think  of 
the  waters  as  a  destroying  flood  (as  xxvi.  19). 
To  cover  with  sackcloth  was  an  expression  of 
mourning  (xxvii.  31).  The  deep,  the  source 
of  Assyria's  prosperity  (v.  4),  was  made  to 
mourn,  being  dried  up  instead  of  giving  forth 
its  waters,  its  glad  abundance. 

for  hini]     Upon  his  account. 

floods]     rivers  (as  -v.  4). 

great  ivaters]  the  multitude  of  wa- 
ters, as  in  V.  5.    The  same  Hebrew  words 


should  have  the  same  English  rendering.  The 
rivers  and  the  waters  no  longer  flowed 
around  the  cedars. 

to  mourn]  Lit.  "to  be  black,"  the  garb  of 
mourning.  Lebanon  represents  the  country 
which  Assyria  governed;  the  trees,  the  tribu- 
tary princes. 

16.  hell]  Heb.  sheol.  See  note  on  Gen. 
xxxvii.  35. 

comforted]     Isai.  xiv.  8. 

17.  his  arm,  that  dwelt  under  his  shadow] 
The  subject  princes  who  were  his  strength  and 
support  in  war. 

18.  Application  to  Pharaoh. 

the  uncircumcised]  The  Egyptians,  at  least 
their  .nobles,  were  circumcised.  See  note. 
Vol.  I.  p.  480.  This  adds  force  to  the  pic- 
ture that  Pharaoh  should  be  dishonoured  with 
those  whom  the  Egyptians  themselves  deemed 
unclean. 

Chap.  XXXII.  1.  in  the  twelfth  month] 
About  one  year  and  seven  months  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  meantime 
had  occurred  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the 
flight  into  Egypt  of  the  Jews  left  behind  by 
the  Chaldaeans  under  Johanan  the  son  of  Ka- 
reah  (Jer.  xli. — xliii^.  Jeremiah,  who  had 
accompanied  them,  foretold  their  ruin  (Jer. 
xliv.)  in  a  prophecy  probably  contemporaneous 
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I  Or, 
dragon. 


*  chap.  t2. 

&  17.  20. 


I  Or,  tkt 
lattdo/thy 

swtm~ 
ming. 

I  Or,  ex- 

tingiiisk. 

^  Isai.  13. 

10. 

Jaei2,3l. 

&3.:i5. 

Malta.  04. 

29. 


the  first  (/ay  of  the  month,  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  take  up  a  lamenta- 
tion for  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
say  unto  him.  Thou  art  like  a  young 
lion  of  the  nations,  and  thou  art  as 
a  ■  whale  in  the  seas :  and  thou  camest 
forth  with  thy  rivers,  and  troubledst 
the  waters  with  thy  feet,  and  fouledst 
their  rivers. 

3  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I 
will  therefore  "spread  out  my  net 
over  thee  with  a  company  of  many 
people ;  and  they  shall  bring  thee 
up  in  my  net. 

4  Then  will  I  leave  thee  upon 
the  land,  I  will  cast  thee  forth  upon 
the  open  field,  and  will  cause  all  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  to  remain  upon 
thee,  and  I  will  fill  the  beasts  of  the 
whole  earth  with  thee. 

5  And  I  will  lay  thy  flesh  upon 
the  mountains,  and  fill  the  valleys 
with  thy  height. 

6  I  will  also  water  with  thy  blood 
'  the  land  wherein  thou  swimmest, 
even  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  rivers 
shall  be  full  of  thee. 

7  And  when  I  shall  "put  thee 
out,  *I  will  cover  the  Jieaven,  and 
make  the  stars  thereof  dark;  I  will 
cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light. 


the  *  bright  lights  of  heaven '^^^^'^ 
ake  *  dark  over  thee,  and  set  the  Ught 


8  All 

will  I  make    ,  i„/u- 

darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  t  hck""  ' 
God.  '^Tk. 

9  I  will   also   *vex  the  hearts  of*HeK^^^ 
many  people,  when  I  shall  bring  thy  anger,  or, 
destruction  among  the  nations,  into*'^ 
the   countries   which  thou   hast  not 
known. 

10  Yea,  I  will  make  many  people 
amazed  at  thee,  and  their  kings  shall 
be  horribly  afraid  for  thee,  when  I 
shall  brandish  my  sword  before  them ; 
and  they  shall  tremble  at  every  mo- 
ment, every  man  for  his  own  life,  in 
the  day  of  thy  fall. 

1 1  IT  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
The  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
shall  come  upon  thee. 

12  By  tke  swords  of  the  mighty 
will  I  cause  thy  multitude  to  fall, 
the  terrible  of  the  nations,  all  of 
them  :  and  they  shall  spoil  the  pomp 
of  Egypt,  and  all  the  multitude  thereof 
shall  be  destroyed. 

13  I  will  destroy  also  all  the  beasts 
thereof  from  beside  the  great  waters  ; 
neither  shall  the  foot  of  man  trouble 
them  any  more,  nor  the  hoo&  of 
beasts  trouble  them. 

14  Then  will  I  make  their  waters 
deep,  and  cause  their  rivers  to  run 
like  oil,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

15  When  I  shall  make   the  land 


with  the  present  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  is 
delivered  in  the  form  of  a  dirge,  as  in  the  case 
of  Tyre  (xxvii.). 

2 — 16.  Sixth  prophecy  against  Egypt,  A 
dirge  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  Thou  art  like  a  young  lion]  Rather, 
Thou  wouldest  be  like  to  a  young 
Hon. 

and  thou  art]  In  contrast  to  what  thou 
wouldest  be. 

a  whale]  Rather,  dragon  (or  crocodile), 
as  in  xxix.  3,  where  see  note.  Pharaoh  should 
have  been  like  the  king  of  beasts,  but  he  is  a 
mere  sea-monster.  There  is  strong  irony  here, 
because  the  Egyptian  king  was  proud  of  the 
comparison  between  himself  and  the  mighty 
crocodile. 

seas]  The  word  is  often  used  of  the  waters 
of  a  great  river,  like  the  Nile. 

thou  camest  forth  with  thy  rivers]    Rather, 


in  ihjr  ri-vers.  To  come  forth  means  here  to 
burst  forth,  as  the  crocodile  does  from  the 
water  into  which  he  has  plunged. 

5.  Jill  the  valleys  with  thy  height]  A  change 
of  metaphor,  as  is  common  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  prophet  passes  from  the  image  of  the 
crocodile  to  that  of  dead  bodies  of  the  slain 
heaped  up  on  the  land. 

0.  when  I  shall  bring  thy  destruction]  That 
is,  the  news  of  thy  destruction. 

among  the  nations]  When  distant  nations 
shall  hear  of  thy  downfall.  The  phenomena 
here  mentioned  are  the  accompaniments  otthe 
day  of  the  Lord  (Joel  ii.  10;  Luke  xxi.  aj)  or 
the  day  of  judgment  The  fall  of  PJiaraoh 
represents  the  fall  of  the  world-power  before 
the  Sovereignty  of  God. 

14.  A  promise  of  a  return  of  God's  favour. 
This  concerns  not  the  restoration  of  Egypt's 
original  power,  but  the  establishment  of  the 


V.  1 6 — 24.] 
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of  Egypt  desolate,  and  the  country 
iS  *"  ^^^^^  ^^  *  destitute  of  that  whereof 
fr:»ii  the  it  was  full,  when  I  shall  smite  all 
tAirto/.     them  that  dwell  therein,   then  shall 

they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

16  This  is  the  lamentation  where- 
with they  shall  lament  her:  the 
daughters  of  the  nations  shall  la- 
ment her  :  they  shall  lament  for  her, 
even  for  Egypt,  and  for  all  her  multi- 
tude, saith  the  Lord  God. 

17  H  It  came  to  pass  also  in  the 
twelfth  year,  in  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

18  Son  of  man,  wail  for  the  mul- 
titude of  Egypt,  and  cast  them  down, 
even  her,  and  the  daughters  of  the 
famous  nations,  unto  the  nether  parts 
of  the  earth,  with  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit. 

19  Whom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty  ? 
go  down,  and  be  thou  laid  with  the 
uncircumcised. 

20  They  shall  fall  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  are  slain  by   the   sword : 


'  she  is  delivered  to  the  sword  :  diaw '  ^'•A'^ 
her  and  all  her  multitudes.  iaid, 

21  The  strong  among  the  mighty 
shall  speak  to  him  out  of  the  midst 
of  hell  with  them  that  help  him :  they 
are  gone  down,  they  lie  uncircum- 
cised, slain  by  the  sword. 

22  Asshur  is  there  and  all  her 
company  :  his  graves  are  about  him  : 
all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the 
sword  : 

23  Whose  graves  are  set  in  the 
sides  of  the  pit,  and  her  company 
is  round  about  her  grave :  all  of 
them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  which 
caused  '  terror  in  the  land  of  the  J,°^„. 
living.  ing. 

24  There  is  Elam  and  all  her  mul- 
titude round  about  her  grave,  all  of 
them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  which 
are  gone  down  uncircumcised  into 
the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,  which 
caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living ;  yet  have  they  borne  their 
shame  with  them  that  go  down  to 
the  pit. 


Divine  Ruler  in  the  place  of  a  heathen  God- 
opposing  power 

16.  daughters  of  the  nation]]  heathen  king- 
doms. The  seventh  prophecy  against  Egypt. 
A  funeral  dirge  founded  on  xxxi.  18,  thou 
shalt  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  uncircumcised  with 
them  that  be  slain  by  the  siuord. 

17.  the  month']  The  number  of  the  month 
is  not  given,  but  is  to  be  supplied  from  xxxii. 
I,  the  twelfth,  so  xlv.  18 — ao. 

17 — 32.  The  figure  is  the  same  as  in  Isai. 
xiv.,  where  see  note.  In  this  dirge  Pharaoh  is 
especially  addressed.  The  other  nations  are 
represented  by  their  kings,  the  nations'  over- 
throw being  depicted  by  the  king's  body  laid 
low  in  the  grave. 

18.  cast  them  down]     See  on  iv.  a. 

19.  fVhom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty  f]  Thou 
art  not  more  beautiful  than  the  nations  which 
have  gone  before  thee — ^thou  shalt  not  escape 
their  fate. 

20.  she  is  delivered  to  the  sword]  Rather, 
the  sword  is  put  forth. 

draw  her]  Draw  her  down  as  one  dragged 
to  execution. 

21.  hell]     See  xxxi.  16. 

tbty  are  gone  down]  They  lie  (in  the  pit), 
the  uncircumcised  slain  with  the  sword. 


they  lie  uncircumcised]  Heb.  the  uncircum- 
cised. The  uncircumcised  throughout  this  dirge 
is  equivalent  to  heathen  viewed  as  impure, 
ch.  xxxi.  18. 

22.  In  Jer.  xxv.  there  is  enumeration  of 
nations  destined  to  be  subject  to  the  fiiry  of 
the  Chaldseans.  Here  we  find  those  of  them 
who  had  already  fallen  not  named  by  Jere- 
miah.   See  on  xxxi.  3. 

his  graves  are  about  him]  Asshur  is  the 
king  of  Assyria,  representing  as  usual  the  whole 
nation.  The  king  iS  surrounded  by  the  graves 
of  his  people. 

23.  Whose  graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the 
pit]    Comp.  Isai.  xiv.  15. 

24.  Elam  is  coupled  with  Asshur  in  Gen. 
X.  zi.  Its  name  appears  in  Isai.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6 ; 
Jer.  XXV.  25,  and  a  special  prophecy  is  uttered 
against  it,  Jer.  xlix.  34,  where  see  note.  It  an- 
swers to  the  country  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  Elymais,  near  Persia  and  Media. 
The  Elamites  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people. 
In  the  records  of  Assurbanipal  we  have  a 
detailed  account  of  five  campaigns  against 
Elam,  and  his  final  triumph  over  Elam  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  his  proudest  boasts.  E- 
1am  no  doubt  in  the  decline  of  Assyrian  power 
again  asserted  its  independence  and  was  again 
crushed  by  the  Chaldsean  conqueror  (see 
'History  of  Assurbanipal,'  Part  vii.). 
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25  They  have  set  her  a  bed  in 
the  midst  of  the  slain  with  all 
her  multitude :  her  graves  are  round 
about  him :  all  of  them  uncircum- 
cised,  slain  by  the  sword :  though 
their  terror  was  caused  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  yet  have  they  borne 
their  shame  with  them  that  go  down 
to  the  pit :  he  is  put  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  be  slain. 

26  There  is  Meshech,  Tubal,  and 
all  her  multitude :  her  graves  are 
round  about  him  :  all  of  them  uncir- 
cumcised,  slain  by  the  sword,  though 
they  caused  their  terror  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

27  And  they  shall  not  lie  with 
the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the 
uncircumcised,  which  are  gone  down 

tHeb.      to  hell  *with  their  weapons  of  war: 

"^cafmsqf  2indi  they  have  laid  their  swords  un- 

theirwar.  ^^^  ^jjgj^  heads,  but  their  iniquities 

shall   be   upon   their  bones,   though 

they  were  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in 

the  land  of  the  living. 


28  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  broken  in 
the  midst  of  the  uncircumcised,  and 
shalt  lie  with  them  that  are  slain  with 
the  sword. 

29  There  is  Edom,  her  Icings,  and 
all    her    princes,   which    with    their 
might  are  *  laid  by  them   that  were  t  Het. 
slain    by  the  sword :   they   shall   lie  ^ut.  ' 
with    the   uncircumcised,    and   with 
them  that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

30  There  be  the  princes  of  the 
north,  all  of  them,  and  all  the  Zi- 
donians,  which  are  gone  down  with 
the  slain ;  with  their  terror  they  are 
ashamed  of  their  might;  and  they 
lie  uncircumcised  with  them  that  be 
slain  by  the  sword,  and  bear  their 
shame  with  them  that  go  down  to 
the  pit. 

3 1  Pharaoh  shall  see  them,  and 
shall  be  comforted  over  all  his  mul- 
titude, even  Pharaoh  and  all  his  army 
slain  by  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

32  For  I  have  caused  my  terror 


26.  Meshech,  TuialJ  See  above,  xxviL 
13- 

27.  ^nd  they  shall  not  lie]  This  transla- 
tion agrees  with  the  Vulgate.  If  it  be  adopted 
we  must  supppse  a  contrast  between  the  graves 
of  mighty  conquerors  and  the  burying  of  the 
conquered  slain — they  shall  not  repose  in  glory 
with  their  weapons  under  their  heads,  but  their 
bones  shall  be  cast  forth  in  a  common  grave, 
their  iniquity  resting  upon  them.  But  this 
contrast  is  nowhere  else  indicated,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  passage  seems  to  imply  the 
common  meeting  in  the  regipn  of  the  grave  of 
heathens  once  mighty,  now  slain.  So  it  is 
better  with  most  translators  to  consider  the 
particles  and,  not  to  be  used  interrogatively  (an 
usage  quite  borne  out  by  grammar),  "Shall 
they  not  lie ? "  or,  "Are  they  not  laid ? "  The 
custom  of  burying  warriors  with  their  swords, 
shields,  or  helmets,  under  their  heads  is  well 
known,  natural,  and  common  to  most  warlike 
nations. 

but  their  iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bones'] 
They  rested  in  all  the  glories  of  a  warrior's 
sepulture,  but  their  sins  followed  them  to  the 
grave,  "with  their  sins  upon  their  heads,"  as 
we  say  in  English  phraseology. 

30.  the  princes  of  the  north]  The  addition 
of  the  Sidonians  clearly  points  to  the  nations 
that  lay  north  of  Palestine — the  Tyrians  and 
the  Syrians. 


•with  their  terror  tbey  are  ashamed  of  their 
might]  Lit  "  in  their  terror  from  their  might 
they  are  ashamed,"  Vulgate,  "paventes  et  in 
sua  fortitudine  confusi,"  whence  probably  our 
English  translation.  But  the-phrase  their  terror 
has  been  used  throughout  to  mean  not  the 
terror  which  they  felt,  but  that  which  they  in- 
spired, and  so  here  the  sense  is  rather,  "in 
their  reign  of  terror  they  fell  in  confusion  from 
their  power,"  as  RosenmuUer  explains  it, 
"When  their  might  and  power  were  terrible 
to  all,  and  they  were  contriving  ruin  against 
others,  in  the  midst  of  their  enterprises,  they 
were  shorn  of  their  power  and  delivered  over 
to  shame  and  confusion."  There  are  here  six 
nations,  Asshur,  Elam,  Meshech,  Tubal,  Edom, 
the  prince  of  the  north,  Zidon,  which  added 
to  Egypt  make  up  seven  (see  on  xxv.  i). 
The  section  which  contains  the  prophecies 
against  the  heathen,  closing  \irith  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  kings  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  accords  with  the  general  purport  of  the 
whole  section,  viz.:— the  declaration  that  all 
the  powers  of  the  worM  shall  be  annihilated 
to  make  way  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

31.  comforted]  See  xiv.  az,  xxxi.  16. 
Pharaoh,  when  he  sees  these  who  share  his 
fate,  shall  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that 
his  ruin  is  no  more  than  that  of  every  world- 
power. 

32.  my  terror]    So  K'ri,  but  Chetib,  "  his 
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in  the  land  of  the  living :  and  he 
shall  be  laid  in  the  midst  of  the 
uncircumcised  with  them  that  are 
slain  with  the  sword,  even  Pharaoh 
and  all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1  Accerdingtatkedutyofawatchman,  in  warn' 
ing  the  people,  7  Ezekiel  is  admonished  of  his 
duty.  10  God  sheweth  the  justice  of  his  ways 
towards  the  penitent,  and  towards  revolters. 
1']  He  maintaineth  his  justice.  21  Upon  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  he  prophesieth 
the  desolation  of  the  land.  30  Goifs  judgment 
upon  the  mockers  of  the  prophets. 

AGAIN  the  word  of  the  Lord 
±\.  came  unto  me^  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren  of  thy  people,    and   say   unto 

wit«  *^™'  *  When  I  bring  the  sword  up- 
ibrinja.   on  a  land,  if  the  people  of  the  land 
m'her.      take  a  man  of  their  coasts,  and  set 
him  for  their  watchman  : 

3  If  when  he  seeth  the  sword 
come  upon  the  land,  he  blow  the 
trumpet,  and  warn  the  people; 

Sw-      4-   Then  'whosoever   heareth  the 

ing:  hear-  sound   of   the   trumpet,   and   taketh 

not  warning ;  if  the  sword  come,  and 

take   him  away,  his  blood  shall  be 

upon  his  own  head. 

5  He  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  took  not  warning ;  his 
blood  shall  be  upon  him.  But  he 
that  taketh  warning  shall  deliver  his 
soul. 

6  But  if  the  watchman   see  the 


sword  come,  and  blow  not  the  trum- 
pet, and  the  people  be  not  warned  ; 
if  the  sword  come,  and  take  any 
person  from  among  them,  he  is  taken 
away  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood 
will  I  require  at  the  watchman's 
hand. 

7  H  "So  thou,  O  son  of  man,  l""^^-^- 
have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the 
house  of  Israel ;  therefore  thou  shalt 

hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and 
warn  them  from  me. 

8  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  O 
wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely  die ; 
if  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the 
wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked 
man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but 
his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand. 

9  Nevertheless,  if  thou  warn  the 
wicked  of  his  way.  to  turn  from  it ; 
if  he  do  not  turn  from  his  way,  he 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but  thou 
hast  delivered  thy  soul. 

10  Therefore,  O  thou  son  of  man, 
speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  Thus 
ye  speak,  saying,  If  our  transgres- 
sions and  our  sins  be  upon  us,  and  we 
pine  away  in  them,  how  should  we 
then  live } 

1 1  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith 

the  Lord  God,  *  I  have  no  pleasure  * '  ^am. 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  chap.  is. 
the  wicked  turn  from  his  way   and  ^^' 
live :    turn   ye,  turn   ye   from   your 
evil  ways;  for  "^why  will  ye  die,  O  "'^^v-  is. 
house  of  Israel?  ^'' 


terror,"  which  is  better,  his  terror,  the  terror 
caused  by  him  (see  on  -v.  30). 

the  land  of  the  living]  The  land  of  God's 
people.  It  was  JehovM  who  caused  Pharaoh 
to  be  terrible  to  his  people,  and  now,  when  the 
time  is  come,  Pharaoh  is  fallen,  I  caused  his 
terror  In  the  laud  of  the  llTlug,  aud 
he  iB  laid,  &c. 

Third  Group. 

Words  of  Comfort  to  Israel. 

Chap,  xxxiii.  to  end. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  1—20.  Some  have 
thought  that  this  portion  of  ch.  xxxiii.  belongs 
to  the  foregoing  section,  having  been  added  in 
order  to  bring  the  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations  home  to  the  people  of  Israel.    But 


there  seems  here  to  be  a  new  designation  of 
Ezekiel  to  the  prophetical  office,  previously  to 
his  undertaking  his  new  duty  of  encouraging 
his  countrymen  to  hope  for  forgiveness  and 
restoration.  Hence  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
introduction  to  the  third  group,  the  date  be- 
ing reserved  because  it  applies  equally  to  the 
whole  series. 

1.  Jgain"]  Aud.  The  same  in  the  origi- 
nal as  xxiv.  15. 

2 — 6.  A  case  put  by  way  of  comparison. 
This  is  more  clearly  marked  in  the  original,  of 
which  the  margin  gives  a  literal  translation. 
Comp.  iii.  17 — ji. 

7—10.  Application  of  the  case  to  Ezekiel 
and  Jerusalem. 
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12  Therefore,  thou  son  of  man, 
say  unto   the  children   of  thy   peo- 

•^ chap.  18.  pie^  The  ''righteousness  of  the  right- 
eous shall  not  deliver  him  in  the 
day  of  his  transgression :  as  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall 
not  fell  thereby  in  the  day  that  he 
turneth  from  his  wickedness ;  nei- 
ther shall  the  righteous  be  able  to 
live  for  his  righteousness  in  the  day 
that  he  sinneth. 

13  When  I  shall  say  to  the  right- 
eous, that  he  shall  surely  live ;  if 
he  trust  to  his  own  righteousness, 
and  commit  iniquity,  all  his  right- 
eousnesses shall  not  be  remembered  } 
but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, he  shall  die  for  it. 

14  Again,  when  I  say  unto  the 
wicked.   Thou   shalt   surely   die ;    if 

tHeb.       he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  *that 
^anijus-    which  IS  lawful  and  right ; 
''"■  15  If  the  wicked  restore  the  pledge, 

give  again  that  he  had  robbed,  walk 
in  the  statutes  of  life,  without  com- 
mitting iniquity ;  he  shall  surely  live, 
he  shall  not  die. 

16  None  of  his  sins  that  he  hath 
committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto 
him :  he  hath  done  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right ;  he  shall  surely  live. 


17  fT  Yet  the  children  of  thy  peo- 
ple say.  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not 
equal :  but  as  for  them,  their  way  is 
not  equal. 

18  When  the  righteous  turneth 
from  his  righteousness,  and  commit- 
teth  iniquity,  he  shall  even  die  there- 
by. 

19  But  if  the  wicked  turn  from 
his  wickedness,  and  do  that  which 
is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  live 
thereby. 

20  fl  Yet  ye  say,  'The  way  of  the  '^^^'f-  ■^• 
Lord  is  not  equal.     O  ye  house  of 
Israel,    I  will  judge  you  every  one 

after  his  ways. 

21  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  our  captivity,  in  the 
tenth  month,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month,  that  one  that  had  escaped  out 
of  Jerusalem  came  unto  me,  saying, 
-''The  city  is  smitten.  ^2  Kin.  25. 

22  Now  the  hand  of  the  Lord  "*" 
was  upon  me  in  the  evening,  afore 
he  that  was  escaped  came ;  and  had 
opened  my  mouth,  until  he  came 
to  me  in  the  morning ;  and  my 
mouth  was  opened,   and   I   was  no 

more  ^'dumb.  f  chap.  24. 

23  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying. 


16.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  40 — 45.  So  had 
Ezekiel  warned  them  (xviii.  13).  Then  they 
believed  him  not.     Now  they  despair. 

17 — 20.  The  lesson  of  xviii.  enforced  as  a 
remedy  against  presumption  and  against  de- 
spair.   See  Note  A  at  end  of  xviii. 

21.  The  date  shews  an  interval  of  i  J  years 
from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  hi.  12)  to 
the  anival  of  the  messenger.  The  confusion 
which  followed  the  capture  of  the  city  may 
have  retarded  the  arrival  of  one  who  would 
furnish  full  and  authentic  particulars.  The 
general  news  that  the  city  was  taken  must 
have  reached  them,  but  it  was  only  when  the 
messenger  arrived  that  the  prophet's  mouth 
was  opened  (xxiv.  26). 

one  that  had  escaped^  Lit.  "the  escaped" 
which  though  sing,  may  mean  generally,  "the 
fugitives,"  see  xxiv.  i6.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  body  of  men  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  joined  their  brethren  in  Chaldaea,  and  if  so 
this  would  account  for  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
supply  a  reason  why  Ezekiel  on  their  arrival 
should  commence  a  new  series  of  prophecies. 


22.  Ninvo  the  hand  of  the  Lord  bad  been 
upon  me  in  the  evening  afore  he  that  tvas 
escaped  came,  and  had  opened  my  mouth,  until. 
Sec;  and  my  mouth  had  been  opened,  and  1 
rwas  no  more  dumb.  The  prophet  was  under 
the  hand  of  God  in  ecstatic  trance  (comp. 
iii.  jz,  viii.  i,  xxxvii.  i,  xl.  i)  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  arrival  (in  which  trance  it  was 
communicated  to  him  that  his  enforced  si- 
lence should  cease)  and  continued  in  this  state 
until  the  arrival  of  the  messenger.  The  tense  of 
the  verb  'was  should  \>^pluperf.  The  last  clause 
simply  repeats  the  statement  already  made. 

23 — 33.  The  exhortation  to  repentance. 
So  the  preaching  of  repentance  by  John  the 
Baptist  prepared  the  way  for  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Before  God  speaks  comfort  He 
searches  the  heart;  for  only  those  who  truly 
repent  shall  receive  the  blessing. ,  Ezekiel  first 
addresses  the  remnant  that  still  linger  in  their 
ancient  home,  and  warns  them  against  pre- 
sumptuous hopes  resting  on  false  grounds 
(^i—^t)\  then  he  turns  his  eye  to  those  near 
him,  ana  points  out  that  their  apparent  atten- 
tion to  his  words  was  illusory. 
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24  Son  of  man,  thejr  that  inhabit 
those  wastes  of  the  land  of  Israel  speak, 
saying,  Abraham  was  one,  and  he  in- 
herited the  land:  but  we  are  many; 
the  land  is  given  us  for  inheritance. 

25  Wherefore  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  j  Ye  eat  with 
the  blood,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  to- 
ward your  idols,  and  shed  blood : 
and  shall  ye  possess  the  land  ? 

26  Ye  stand  upon  your  sword,  ye 
work  abomination,  and  ye  defile  every 
one  his  neighbour's  wife :  and  shall 
ye  possess  the  land  ? 

27  Say  thou  thus  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  As\  live,  surely 
they  that  are  in  the  wastes  shall  fall 
by  the  sword,  and  him  that  is  in  the 
open  field  will  I  give  to  the  beasts 

t  Heb.  to   t  to  be  devoured,  and  they  that  be  in 
him.        the  forts  and  in  the  caves  shall  die  of 

the  pestilence. 
♦. H=''- .  28  For  I  will  lay  the  land  *  most 
anddeso-  desolate,  and  the  "pomp  of  her  strength 
A"chap.  7.  shall  cease  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Is- 
1^24  ST.  ""^^^  shdlA  be  desolate,  that  none  shall 
&  30. 6, 7.  pass  through. 

29  Then  shall  they  know  that  I 


am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  laid  the 
land  most  desolate  because  of  all 
their  abominations  which  they  have 
committed. 

30  IT  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  the 
children  of  thy  people  still  are  talk- 
ing against  thee  by  the  walls  and  in 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  speak 
one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  bro- 
ther, saying.  Come,  I  pray  you,  and 
hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh 
forth  from  the  Lord. 

31  And  they  come  unto  thee  *as 
the  people  cometh,  and  '  they  sit  be- 
fore thee  as  my  people,  and  they 
hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  do 
them :  for  with  their  mouth  *  they 
shew  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth 
after  their  covetousness. 

32  And,  lo,  thou  art  unto  them 
as  *a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that 
hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play 
well  on  an  instrument :  for  they  hear 
thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not. 

33  And  when  this  cometh  to  pass, 
(lo,  it  will  come,)  then  shall  they 
know  that  a  prophet  hath  been  among 
them. 


IHcb. 
according 
to  the 
coining 
0/  the 

feople. 
Or,  my 
people  sit 
before 
thee. 
tHeb. 
they  make:' 
IcrueSf  or, 
jests. 
fHeb.   . 
a  song  of 
loves. 


24.  thase  'wastes'^  The  desolate  places  in 
the  Holy  Land  which  had  been  devastated  by 
the  conqueror. 

Abraham]  Before,  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
lestine clung  to  the  belief  that  God  would 
never  destroy  His  own  city,  now  they  per- 
sist in  believing  that  God  will  restore  them 
the  inheritance  which  He  promised  to  Abra- 
ham. The  argument  is,  Abraham  was  but 
one  man,  and  he  had  the  promise  of  the  land, 
though  he  did  not  at  once  possess  it ;  much 
more  shall  we,  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
being  many,  retain  this  promise  and  possess  the 
land,  though  for  a  time  we  are  depressed  and 
subject   (comp.   Matt.  iii.  9;   John  viii.  33, 

39)- 

25,  26.  The  prophet  again  reverts  to  the 
sins  named  in  xviii. 

To  eat  flesh  luith  the  blood  was  forbidden  to 
Noah  (Gen.  ix.  4),  again  in  the  law  (Lev.  iii. 
17,  vii.  a6,  xvii.  10 — 14;  Deut.  xii.  16J.  It 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  idola- 
tries of  Canaan  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  a  6  with  Deut. 
xviii.  10 — 14).  Saul  in  his  better  days  had  to 
purge  the  people  from  this  offence,  i  S.  xiv. 
32,  and  the  prohibition  was,  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  idolatry,  continued  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.  jq). 


26.  Te  stand  upon  your  sword]  Ye  put 
your  trust  in  your  swords. 

30 — 33.  God  had  warned  the  prophet  not 
to  be  dismayed  by  the  people's  opposition 
(5 — 9).  He  now  warns  him  against  being 
misled  by  their  compliance. 

30.  against  thee]  Rather,  about  thee. 
Ezekiel's  fellow-captives  did  not  openly  reject 
the  prophet.  They  were  willing  to  hear  him, 
but  not  to  do  what  he  enjoined.  Comp.  xiv; 
I,  xxiv.  19. 

by  the  tvalls]     Rather,  within  the  walls, 
and  in  the  doors]     Inside  and  outside  their 
houses. 

31.  as  the  people  cometh]  Lit.  "  according 
to  the  coming  of  a  people,"  i.e.  in  crowds,  as 
when  a  multitude  come  together  to  see  or  hear 
something. 

as  my  people]  They  assume  the  attitude  of 
God's  people  listening  to  His  prophet,  Comp. 
xiv.  I,  XX.  r. 

The  more  exact  rendering  of  these  verses  is, 
(30)  The  children  of  thy  people  who  are  talk- 
ing about  thee  wltlilai  the  walls  and  at  the 

doors  of  the  houses .from  the  Lord;   (31) 

^they  shall  come  unto  thee  like  the  com- 
ing of  a  people,  and  shall  sit  before  thee, 
&c. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

I  A  reproof  of  the  shepherds,  f  God's  judgment 
against  them,  1 1  His  providence  for  hisfiock. 
20  The  kingdom  of  Christ. 

^ND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against 
"  J".  »3.  the  "  shepherds  of  Israel,   prophesy, 

and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  unto  the  shepherds ;  Woe 
be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do 
feed  themselves !  should  not  the  shep- 
herds feed  the  flocks  ? 

3  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye  clothe 
you  with  the  wool,  ye  kill  them  that 
are  fed :   but  ye  feed  not  the  flock. 

4  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strength- 
ened, neither  have  ye  healed  that 
which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye 
bound  up  that  which  was  broken, 
neither  have  ye  brought  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  neither  have 
ye  sought  that  which  was  lost ;  but 

*  1  Pet.  5.  with  *  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye 
^'  ruled  them. 

1  Or,  with-      5  And  they  were  scattered,   "  be- 

Terd:  ^  cause  there  is  no  shepherd :  and  they 

so  ver.  8.    became  meat  to  all  the  beasts  of  the 

field,  when  they  were  scattered. 

6  My  sheep  wandered  through  all 


the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high 
hill :  yea,  my  flock  was  scattered  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none 
did  search  or  seek  a/ter  them. 

7  IT  Therefore,  ye  shepherds,  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord  ; 

i  As  1  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
surely  because  my  flock  became  a 
prey,  and  my  flock  became  meat  to 
every  beast  of  the  field,  because  there 
was  no  shepherd,  neither  did  my  shep- 
herds search  for  my  flock,  but  the 
shepherds  fed  themselves,  and  fed  not 
my  flock; 

9  Therefore,  O  ye  shepherds,  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord  ; 

10  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Be- 
hold, I  am  against  the  shepherds ; 
and  I  will  require  my  flock  at  their 
hand,  and  cause  them  to  cease  from 
feeding  the  flock ;  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  feed  themselves  any  more  ; 
for  I  will  deliver  my  flock  from  their 
mouth,  that  they  may  not  be  meat 
for  them. 

1 1  IT  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Behold,  I,  even  I,  will  both  search 
my  sheep,  and  seek  them  out. 

12  ^As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  \^ai!J% 
flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  ;^^^'*" 


33.  And  when  this  comet h  to  pells'^  But 
ivhen  this...,  which  the  prophet  is  announcing 
(Jo,  it  twill  come  as  surely  as  his  former  words 
have  been  fulfilled),  then  at  \ss,t  shall  they  know 
that  a  prophet  hath  been  among  them. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  The  prophet,  proceeding 
on  his  theme  of  restoration,  has  yet  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment,  but  not  now  upon  the 
whole  nation,  but  'upon  unfaithful  rulers, 
whose  very  punishment  will  but  further  the 
good  of  those  whom  they  have  misguided. 
He  shews  what  the  rulers  should  have  been, 
what  they  have  been,  and  what  in  the  coming 
times  they  shall  be  when  the  True  King  shall 
reign  in  the  true  kingdom.  Hence  follows  a 
description  of  Messidi's  reign. 

1 — 10.  The  shepherds  of  Israel  described 
and  condemned. 

a.  shepherds^  Not  priests  or  prophets, 
but  rulers  and  kmgs.  See  on  Jer.  ii.  8.  The 
most  ancient  title  for,  ruler  is  a  monogram 
which  occurs  on  the  oldest  monuments  dis- 
covered in  the  cuneiform  character,  It  was 
used  by  the  primitive  race  that  preceded  the 


Chaldaeo-Assyrians,  who  adopted  it  from  their 
predecessors.  In  the  Assyrian  language  it 
became  RIU  (comp.  Heb.  rofA  =  shepherd). 
In  the  traditions  of  Berosus  we  find  that 
Alorus,  the  first  king  in  the  world,  received 
from  the  Divinity  the  title  of  Shepherd  (riot- 
liriv).  The  title,  as  well  as  the  monogram, 
was  preserved  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy.  Neriglissar,  to  express  that 
he  has  the  sovereignty  over  mankind,  adopts 
the  term  riuti.  (Menant's  '  Babylone  et  la 
Chaldee,'  p.  jo.)  So  Num.  xxvii.  17.  Comp. 
Jer.  xxiii. ;  Zech.  xi.,  where  see  notes.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah  that 
while  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  people 
daily  increased,  the  kings  exacted  more  and 
more  of  their  subjects  and  lavished  more  and 
more  on  personal  luxury  and  show.  Comp. 
Jer.  xxii.  13,  14;  Hab.  ii.  6  foil. 

11.  Jehovah  the  shepherd  of  His  people. 
He  will  do  all  which  the  shepherds '  should 
have  done  and  did  not. 

12.  _fiock'\  In  the  previous  verses  the  word 
rendered/oc*  is  literally  "sheep."  Here  ano- 
ther word  is  used,  expressing  the  relation  of 
the  sheep  to  the  shepherd,  answering  exactly 
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his  sheep  that  are  scattered ;  so  will 
I  seek  out  my  sheep,  and  will  deliver 
them  out  of  all  places  where  they 
have  been  scattered  in  the  cloudy 
and  dark  day. 

13  And  I  will  bring  them  out 
from  the  people,  and  gather  them 
from  the  countries,  and  will  bring 
them  to  their  own  land,  and  feed 
them  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel 
by  the  rivers,  and  in  all  the  inhabited 
places  of  the  country. 

14  I  will  feed  them  in  a  good 
pasture,  and  upon  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Israel  shall  their  fold  be  : 
there  shall  they  lie  in  a  good  fold, 
and  in  a  fat  pasture  shall  they  feed 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel. 

15  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will 
cause  them  to  lie  down,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

16  I  will  seek  that  which  was 
lost,  and  bring  again  that  which  was 
driven  away,  and  will  bind  up  that 
which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen 
that  which  was  sick :  but  I  will  de- 
stroy the  fat  and  the  strong;  I  will 
feed  them  with  judgment. 


17  And  as  for  you,  O  my  flock, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  GoDj  Behold, 

I  judge  between  'cattle  and  cattle,  t"«^-   , 

.     ■'       o        ,  *     1       1 1  small  cat- 

between  the  rams  and  the  'he  goats.   '&«/ 

18  Seemeth  it  a  small  thing  Mnio iids' "" 
you  to  have  eaten  up  the  good  pas-^^J/,^ 
ture,  but  ye  must  tread  down  with 'S'"*'''- 
your  feet  the  residue  of  your  pastures  ? 

and  to  have  drunk  of  the  dfeep  water's, 
but  ye  must  foul  the  residue  with 
your  feet  ? 

19  And  as  for  my  flock,  they  eat 
that  which  ye  have  trodden  with  your 
feet ;  and  they  drink  that  which  ye 
have  fouled  with  your  feet. 

20  *\  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  unto  them ;  Behold,  I,  even  I, 
will  judge  between  the  fat  cattle  and 
between  the  lean  cattle. 

21  Because  ye  have  thrust  with 
side  and  with  shoulder,  and  pushed 
all  the  diseased  with  your  horns,  till 
ye  have  scattered  them  abroad ; 

22  Therefore  will  I  save  my  flock, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  a  prey ; 
and  I  will  judge  between  cattle  and 
cattle.  ^^"'■*°- 

23  And  I  will  set  up  one  « shep- Jf" '°- 


to  the  English  ^oc;t.  Jehovah  shall  not  only 
watch  over  the  sheep  as  His  property,  but  as 
His  peculiar  care.  Comp.  Isai.  xi.  11;  Jer. 
xxxi.  10. 

The  first  step  to  renewed  favour  is  to 
gather  them  together.  These  promises  were 
partially  fulfilled  in  the  return  from  Babylon, 
and  in  the  subsequent  prosperity  under  the 
Maccabees,  but  point  to  the  ingathering  of  all 
nations  in  the  Church  of  C^ist  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Comp.  Matt."  xviii.  11;  John  x. 
I — 18 ;  Rom.  ix.  «5— 33- 

in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day]  The  day  in 
which  they  have  been  scattered.  This  day  of 
gloom  is  opposed  to  the  day  in  which  the 
Lord  will  be  among  them  like  a  shepherd  to 
gather  them  together  again. 

16.  luith  judgment"]  It  is  characteristic  of 
Jehovah  as  a  shepherd  that  He  judges  between 
sheep  and  sheep,  rejecting  the  proud  and  ac- 
cepting the  penitent  and  brokenhearted. 

20 — 31.  Jehovah  having  promised  to  be 
a  Ruler  of  His  people,  the  administration  of 
the  divine  kingdom  is  now  described,  as  car- 
ried on  by  One  King,  the  representative  of 
David,  whose  dominion  should  fulfil  all  the 
promises  originally  made  to  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart.    David  fell  short -of  the 
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obedience  required  as  a  condition,  and  so  even 
his  kingdom  did  not  reach  the  promised  limits, 
much  less  acquire  that  solid  peace  which 
should  have  been  its  chief  glory.  To  under- 
stand fully  the  scope  of  the  divine  promises  we 
must  i-efer,  first,  to  the  terras  in  which  under 
the  Law  they  were  made  to  Moses,  to  David, 
to  Solomon,  with  the  conditions  of  their  ful- 
filment; next,  to  the  passages  in  the  prophets, 
in  which  these  promises  are  reasserted  in  the 
very  same  words  with  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments. The  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
phrases  shews  that  the  subject  is  the  same,  and 
that  the  promises  in  the  law  were  not  merely 
such  as  should  fall  to  the  ground  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  the  conditions,  but  living  promises 
that  should  take  effect,  though  not  for  those 
who  might  have  attained,  but  by  their  own 
fault  did  not  attain  to  them.  Comp.  St  Paul's 
reasoning  in  Rom.  xi.  The  prophet  thus 
seems  not  so  much  to  add  to,  as  to  explain  and 
develope,  the  original  promise;  and  as  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  spiritual  blessings,  which 
the  prophets  were  guided  to  proclaim,  was 
manifestly  never  realized  in  any  temporal  pros- 
perity of  the  Jews,  and  never  could  and  never 
can  be  realized  in  any  earthly  kingdom,  we  re- 
cognize throughout  the  Sacred  Volume  the  one 
subject  of  all  prophecy — the  Righteous  King, 
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herd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed 
them,  even  my  servant  David ;  he 
shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their 
shepherd. 

24  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their 
God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince 
among  them ;  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
it. 

25  And  I  vi^ill  make  writh  them  a 
covenant  of  peace,  and  will  cause 
the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the 
land :  and  they  shall  dwell  safely 
in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the 
v/oods. 

26  And  I  will  make  them  and 
the  places  round  about  my  hill  a 
blessing ;  and  I  will  cause  the  shower 
to  come  down  in  his  season ;  there 
shall  be  showers  of  blessing. 


27  And  the  tree  of  the  field  shall 
yield  her  fruit,  and  the  earth  shall 
yield  her  increase,  and  they  shall  be 
safe  in  their  land,  and  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have 
broken  the  bands  of  their  yoke,  and 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
those  that  served  themselves  of  them. 

28  And  they  shall  no  more  be 
a  prey  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall 
the  beast  of  the  land  devour  them ; 
but  they  shall  dwell  safely,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid. 

29  And  I  will  raise  up  for  them 

a  ''  plant  '  of  renown,  and  they  shall  ^  i=ai-  «. 
be  no  more  'consumed  with  himger  jW. 23. s- 
in  the  land,  neither  bear  the  shame  rmiwZ 
of  the  heathen  any  more.  ,  ^^^' 

30  Thus  shall  they  know  that  I  "'^"y- 


the  Anointed  Prince,  the  Son  and  the  Lord  of 
David. 

23.  one  shepherd^  One,  as  ruling  over  an 
undivided  people,  the  distinction  of  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  having  been  done 
away.  •  Comp.  i  K.  3d.  39 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  be- 
low, xxxvii.  24 ;  and  Hos.  iii.  5. 

my  servant  Jiavid}  David  was  a  iit  type 
of  the  True  King  hiecause  he  was  the  true 
and  faithful  servant  of  Jehovah.  That  which 
David  was  partially  and  imperfectly,  Christ 
is  in  full  perfection.  Comp.  Matt.  xii.  18; 
John  v.  30;  Heb.  x.  7  Rosenmtlller  has  re- 
ferred to  a  Persian  belief  of  the  reappearance 
of  man  after  a  certain  cycle  of  years,  and  has 
thence  inferred  that  Ezekiel  expected  an  actual 
reappearance  of  David.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  this  was  an  ancient  belief  of 
the  Persians.  It  belongs  to  a.  later  period 
than  that  of  Ezekiel  and  occurs  in  very  late 
writings.  Others  have  taken  up  the  idea,  and 
called  it  a  Chaldsean  belief  without  the  slightest 
authority.  Havemick  well  remarks  that  the 
only  groundwork  of  truth  in  this  hypothesis  is 
this,  that  a  person  is  here  foretold.  It  is  not  a 
mere  restitution  of  David's  power  or  do- 
minion, but  an  individual  Ruler,  who  is  styled 
Da-vid  the  Servant  of  God.  That  person  is 
the  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

25,  26.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  4,  6;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
9;  Isai.  xi.  6 — 9.  The  blessings  here  fore- 
told are  especially  those  of  the  old  covenant. 
The  <wilderness  and  the  woods,  the  places  most 
exposed  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  are  named 
to  enhance  the  image  of  security.  Under  the 
new  covenant  Sion  and  the  hills  around  are 
the  representatives  of  God's  Church,  the  place 
'>vherein  He  has  set. His  name  to  dwell;  and 


the  temporal  blessings,  fitting  for  the  land  of 
Canaan,  are  typical  of  the  bles^gs  showered 
down  upon  Christ's  Church  by  Him  who  has 
vanquished  the  powers  of  evil. 

29.  a  plant'}  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
above,  xvii.  7,  plantation,  xxxi.  4,  plants, 
but  there  probably  the  more  exact  rendering 
would  be  "plantation."  In  Isai.  Ix.  %t,  Ixi.  3, 
and  Micah  L  6,  planting.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  and  in  none  of  these 
passages  does  it  properly  represent  a  plant  or 
tree,  as  it  seems  to  do  here,  bdng  equivalent  to 
the  Branch,  under  which  name  Isaiah  and  Je- 
remiah prophesy  of  the  Messiah  (Isai.  xi.  i ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5,  where  see  note).  The  verb  I  <will 
raise  up  (the  same  word  as  in  Jer.  xxiii.  j ;  comp. 
also  Judg.  iL  18 ;  Jer.  xxix.  15)  favours  this  in- 
terpretation, according  to  which  we  have  only 
to  suppose  a  slight  modification  of  meaning 
from  "planting"  or  "plantation"  to  the  plant 
itself.  Others  interpret  it  "plantation,"  and 
understand  the  words  to  mean,  "I  will  provide 
a  safe  ground  wherein  the  people  may  t.nke 
root."  Hengstenberg  rendering  the  woidplant 
or  "tree"  compares  xlvii.  it,  and  thinks  that  by 
theplant  is  meant  that  spiritual  food  which  was 
figured  by  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise.  The 
contrast  in  this  verse  to  hunger  seems  to  favour 
the  idea  that  the  jplant  was  for  food,  i.e.  spiri- 
tual food,  but  this  does  not  prevent  its  appli- 
cation  to  the  Messiah.  Comp.  John  iv.  14 
and  vi.  35,  and  the  close  connection  of  this 
chapter  with  Jer.  xxiii.  supports  this  view. 

of  renown]  Or,  as  in  marg.,  for  renown.  In 
the  former  case  meaning  the  renown  of  the 
plant,  a  glorious  plant;  in  the  other,  the  re- 
nown of  the  people,  to  bring  them  glory,  lit. 
I' a  name,"  instead  of  shame.  Either  render- 
ing is  possible,  the  latter  preferable. 
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the  Lord  their  God  am  with  them, 
and  that  thej^  even  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, are  my  people,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 
'John  10.  21  And  ye  my  "flock,  the  flock 
of  my  piasture,  are  men,  and  I  am 
your  God,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

The  judgment  of  mount  SHr  for  their  hatred 
of  Israel. 

MOREOVER  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against 
mount   Seir,    and   prophesy   against 

3  And  say  unto  it.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Behbld,  O  mount  Seir,  I 
am  against  thee,  and  I  will  stretch 
out  mine  hand  against  thee,  and  I 
will  make  thee  *  most  desolate. 
■  4  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and 
thou  shalt  be  desolate,  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

5  Because  thou  hast  had  a  '  per- 
petual hatred,  and  hast  *  shed  the 
blood  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the 
*  force  of  the  sword  in  the  time  of 
their  calamity,  in  the  time  that  their 
iniquity  had  an  end  : 

6  Therefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  will  prepare  thee  unto 


tHeb. 
desolation 
and  deso- 
lation. 


lOr, 

hatred  of 
old. 
tHeb. 
fouredoui 
the  chil- 
dren. 
tHeb. 
'  hands. 


blood,  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee: 
sith  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even 
blood  shall  pursue  thee. 

7  Thus  will  I  make  mount  Seir 

*  most  desolate,  and  cut  ofF  from  it  |^'K. 
him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  avddeso- 
returneth.  '"'^ 

8  And  I  will  fill  his  mountains 
with  his  slain  men :  in  thy  hills,  and 
in  thy  valleys,  and  in  all  thy  rivers, 
shall  they  fall  that  are  slain  with  the 
sword.  ■ 

9  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  de- 
solations, and  thy  cities  shall  not  re- 
turn :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

10  Because  thou  hast  said.  These 
two  nations  and  these  two  countries 

shall   be   niine,  and   we   will   "  pos- "  Psai.  83. 
sess    it ;    '  whereas    the    Lord    was  foV/ 

therp  •  though  the 

.  LORDwas 

1 1  Therefore,  as  I  live,  saith  the  ti^'- 
Lord  God,  I  will  even  do  according 

to  thine  anger,  and  according  to  thine 
envy  which  thou  hast  used  out  of  thy 
hatred  against  them ;  and  I  will  make 
myself  known  among  them,  when  I 
have  judged  thee. 

12  And  thou  shalt  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  -  and  that  I  have  heard 
all  thy  blasphemies  which  thou  hast 
spoken  against  the  mountains  of  Is- 


the  shame  of  the  heathen]  The  shamefu] 
reproaches  with  which  the  heathen  assail 
them. 

31.  men]  This  word  is  introduced  in  re- 
lation to  God.  The  verse  would  be  better 
translated,  Te  are  my  flock;  the  flock  of  my 
pasture  (comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  i),  [ye  are]  men,  and 
I  [am]  your  God. 

Chaps.  XXXV— XXXVI.  j.  The  de- 
vastation of  Edom,  and  the  restoration  of 
Israel.  , 

Edom  was  included  among  the  nations 
against  which  Ezekiel  prophesied  (xxv.  ii — 
14).  But  the  fuller  doom  of  Edom  was  re- 
served for  this  place,  because  Edom  was  one 
of  the  surrounding  nations  that  profited  at 
first  by  Judah's  foil,  and  because  it  helps  by- 
way of  contrast  to  bring  out  in  a  marked  way 
the  better  fiiture  designed  for  Israel.  Edom 
is  the  God-hating,  God-opposing  power,  for 
Edom  was  ever  distinguished  for  its  bitter 
hatred  against  Israel,  and  so  the  ruin  of  Edom 


is  the  triumph  of  Israel  in  the  power  of  God. 
See  note  on  xxv.  ij. 

5.  perpetual  hatrec[\  Comp.  xxv.  ij,  hast 
shed  Mood;  blood  is  not  in  the  original,  the 
verb  rendered  shed  (imrg.foured  out)  has  for 
its  object  the  children  of  Israel,  i.e.  thou  hast 
scattered  the  children  of  Israel  in  confusion  like 
stones  poured  down  a  mountain  side  (Micah 
i.  6). 

,  6y  the  force  of  the  siuord]  Lit.  "to  the 
hands  of  the  sword,"  i.e.  "to  the  sword." 
Render,  and  hast  given  up  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  tlie  sword. 

in  the  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end] 
Lit.  "  in  the  time  of  the  end  of  iniquity." 
The  same  phrase  as  in  xxi.  29,  the  time  when 
by  the  capture  of  the  city  the  iniquity  of  Israel 
came  to  an  end. 

10.  These  two  nations]  Israel  and  Judah ; 
nations  like  the  heathen.    See  on  ii.  3. 

the  Lord  ivas  there]  Not  only  <was  there 
of  old,  but  (as  the  LXX.)  is  there  ever,  in 
adversity  no  less  than  in  prosperity. 
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rael,  saying,  They  are  laid  cjesolate, 
t  Heb.  io   they  are  given  us  *  to  consume. 

13  Thus  with  your  mouth  ye  have 
t  Heb._  .t  boasted  against  me,  and  have  multi- 
^ei!^'"     plied  your  w^ords  against  me  :  I  have 

heard  them. 

14  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
When  the  whole  earth  '  rejoiceth,  I 
will  make  thee  desolate. 

15  As  thou  didst  rejoice  at  the 
inheritance  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
because  it  was  desolate,  so  will  I  do 
uiito  thee :  thou  shalt  be  desolate,  O 
mount  Seir,  and  all  Idumea,  even  all 
of  it :  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

I  The,  land  of  Israel  is  confforteii,  ioth  by  de- 
struction of  the  heathen,  iufho  spitefldly  used 
it,  8  and  by  the-  blessings  of  God  promised 
unto  it,  16  Israel  was  rejected  for  their  sin, 
ti  and  shqll  be  restored  ■withmtt  their  desert. 
75  The  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

'  A  LSO,  thou  son  of  man,  prophesy 
» chap. 6.  £\.  unto  the  <* mountains  of  Israel, 
^'  .and  say.  Ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear 

the  word  of  the  Lord  ; 

2  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be- 
cause the  enemy   hath  said   against 
you,    Aha,    even    the    ancient   high 
places  are  ours  in  possession : 
BecaJise         3    Therefore    prophesy    and    say, 
«^«^'      Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  *  Because 


they  have  made  you  desolate,  and 
swallowed  you  up  on  every  side,  that 
ye  might  be  a  possession  unto  the 
residue  of  the  heathen,  and  "  ye  are  "  o^Li. 

'  ..      ^  J  are  made 

taken  up  m  the  lips  of  talkers,  waatocome 
are  an  infamy  of  the  people  :  R^"/the 

4  Therefore,  ye  mountains  of  Is- *""**"• 
rael,    hear   the   word    of  the    Lord 
God  ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  to 

the  mountains,  and  to  the  hills,  to 
the  'rivers,    and   to  the  valleys,  to^Oj.^^ 
the  desolate  wastes,  and  to  the  cities  m.daie's. 
that  are  forsaken,  which   became  a 
prey  and  derision  to  the  residue  of 
the  heathen  that  are  round  about ; 

5  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  Surely  in  the  fire  of  my  jea- 
lousy have  I  spoken  against  the  re- 
sidue of  the  heathen,  and  against  all 
Idumea,  which  have  appointed  my 
land  into  their  possession  with  the 
joy  of  all  their  heart,  with  despiteful 
minds,  to  cast  it  out  for  a  prey. 

6  Prophesy  therefore  concerning 
the  land '  of  Israel,  and  say  imto  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  hills,  to  the 
rivers,  and  to  the  valleys.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  have  spo- 
ken in  my  jealousy  and  in  my  fury, 
because  ye  have  borne  the  shame  of 
the  heathen : 

7  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  I  have  lifted  up  mine  hand. 


15.  Idumeci\  Edom.  The  name  Idumea 
is  .of  later  birth,  and  belongs  to  a  different 
locality.    Seeonxxv.  ij. 

Chap.  XXXVI.  1—15.  The  contrast 
to  the  preceding.  Now,  when  the  prophet 
speaks,  Judasa  is  waste.  The  heathen  nations 
around,  and  Edom  in  particular,  rejoice  in 
scorn :  but  the  land  of  Israel  is  a  holy  land 
■given  by  Jehovah  to  His  people,  and  it  shall 
'be  theirs.  The  promises  are  those  of  tem- 
poral blessings — ^the  rebuilding  of  the  cities, 
the  peopling  of  the  land — the  fhiitfulness  and 
increase.  Although  these  temporal  blessings 
were  typical  of  Messiah's  reign,  yet  we  may 
not  doubt  that  this  prophecy  had  for  its  first 
object  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  land,  and 
to'the  people,  after  their  return  from  Babylon. 
In  fact,  the  Jews  did,  after  their  return,  enjoy 
considerable  wealth  and  prosperity,  especially 
'Under  the  Maccabsean  rulers.  At  the  same 
time,  since  peace  and  plenty  were  ever  cha- 
racteristic of  the  kingdom  of  Messi^,  we  may 


believe  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  fiiU  con- 
summation of  all  blessings  in  His  kingdom  is 
delineated  and  foretold. 

1.  Te  mountains'^  The  mountains  of  Is- 
rael are  opposed  to  Seir,  the  mount  of  Edom 
(xxxv.  3). 

2.  the  ancient  high  places']  Comp.  the 
everlasting  hills  (Gen.  xlix.  j6),  where  for 
e-verlasting  the  same  word  is  used,  as  here 
for  ancient^     Comp.  also  Deut.  xxxii.  13. 

in  possession]    Comp.  xxxv.  10. 

3.  the  residue  of  the  heathen]  Those  of 
the  sun-ounding  nations  which  had  survived 
Jerusalem's  fall,  may  have  profited  by  it. 

5.  Idumea"]    Edom.    See  xxxv.  15. 

6.  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen]  En- 
dured the  taunts  which  the  heathen  heaped 
upon  them. 

7.  /  have  lifted  up  mine  hand]  I  have 
sworn.    Comp.  xx.  6. 
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Surely  the  heathen   that  are  about 
you,  they  shall  bear  their  shame. 

8  fl  But  ye,  O  mountains  of  Israel, 
ye  shall  shoot  forth  your  branches, 
and  yield  your  fruit  to  my  people  of 
Israel ;  for  they  are  at  hand  to  come, 

9  For,  behold,  I  am  for  you,  and 
I  will  turn  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
tilled  and  sown : 

10  And  I  will  multiply  men  upon 
you,  all  the  house  of  Israel,  even  all 
of  it :  and  the  cities  shall  be  inhabited, 
and  the  wastes  shall  be  builded  : 

1 1  And  I  will  multiply  upon  you 
man  and  beast;  and  they  shall  in- 
crease and  bring  fruit :  and  I  will 
Settle  you  after  yoUr  old  estates,  and 
will  do  better  unto  you  than  at  your 
beginnings :  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord. 

12  Yea,  I  will  cause  men  to  walk 


upon  you,  even  my  people  Israel; 
and  they  shall  possess  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  their  inheritance,  and  thou 
shalt  no  more  henceforth  bereave  them 
of  men. 

13  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Be* 
cause  they  say  unto  you.  Thou  land 
devourest  up  men,  and  hast  bereaved 
thy  nations ; 

14  Therefore   thou  shalt  devour 

men  no  more,  neither  "  bereave  thy "  Or,  cause 
nations  any  more,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

15  Neither  will  I  cause  men  to 
hear  in  thee .  the .  shame  of  the  hea- 
then any  more,  neither  shalt  thou 
bear  the  reproach  of  the  people  any 
more,  neither  shalt  thou  cause  thy 
nations  to  fall  any  more,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

16  fl  Moreover  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying. 


their  shame\  They  shall  find  their  taunts 
come  home  to  themselves. 

8.  they  are  at  hand  to  come\  The  people, 
or  at  least  those  of  them  that  shall  again 
people  the  land,  are  ready  to  come,  will  soon 
come,  that  is,  under  Zerubbabel. 

13.  devourest  up  men]  Comp.  Num.  xiii. 
3z.  The  judgments  which  God  sent  upon  the 
land,  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  had  so 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  that  those  who 
looked  on  deemed  it  a  fatal  land,  which 
brought  destruction  to  all  that  should  occupy 
it.     Comp.  »  K.  xvii.  45. 

14.  iereave"]  Or,  as  in  marg.  cause  to 
fall.  According  to  the  text,  the  promise  is 
the  same  as  in  the  former  clause.  The  land 
shall  not  bring  death  and  bereavement  on  its 
inhabitants.  According  to  the  margin,  the 
land  shall  not  prove  the  ruin  of  its  inhabit- 
ants by  tempting  them  (as  of  old  time)  to  the 
sin  of  idolatry. 

thy  nations]  The  nations  that  inhabit  thee. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown, 
strangers  were  brought  in,  and  these  set  up 
their  idols  on  the  high  places  tuhich  the  Sama- 
ritans had  made,  every  nation  in  their  cities 
•wherein  they  divelt  (»  K.  xvii.  29). 

15.  hear  in  thee  the  shame  of  the  heathen] 
Hear  the  heathen  putting  thee  to  shame  by 
their  contemptuous  words. 

the  reproach  of  the  people]  Thy  people  (thy 
rightful  possessors)  shall  have  no  cause  to  re- 
proach thee  for  want  of  fertility.  Were  the 
blessings  promised  here  merely  temporal  they 
could  not  be  said  to  be  fulfilled.  The  land 
has  been  often  subjected  to  heathen  masters, 


and  even  to  this  day  land  and  people  have 
borne  in  a  special  manner  the  contempt  and 
taunts  of  other  nations.  The  words  then 
must  point  to  blessings  yet  fiiture,  and  so  even 
here  enlarge  the  temporal  promises  by  the 
prospect  of  spiritual  blessings. 

In  the  last  section  the  subjugation  of  the 
world  is  contemplated  in  the  overthrow  of 
nations  (Edom  in  particular)  which  imme- 
diately surrounded  the  Holy  Land — ^the  tri- 
umph of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  resto* 
ration  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  their  native 
soil,  a  hint,  but  only  a  hint,  being  given  at  thri 
close,  of  a  more  extensive  and  enduring  do- 
minion. In  the  following  chapters  to  the  end 
of  xxxix.  the  conflict  between  the  world 
and  God  is  described  in  its  most  general  form^ 
and  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  fiilly  depicted. 

The  honour  of  God  is  asserted  in  the  gather- 
ing together,  and  the  purification  of  His  peo- 
ple. Dispersion  is  the  breaking  up  of  nation- 
ality. The  first  step  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  kingdom  must  be  the  gathering 
together  of  the  scattered  members.  As  the 
dispersion  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  far 
wider,  and  more  lasting  than  the  sojourn  in 
Chaldaea,  so  the  reunion  here  predicted  is  far 
more  extensive  and  complete.  The  disper- 
sion yet  continues,  the  reunion  will  be  in  those 
days  when  Israel  shall  be  gathered  into  the 
Church  of  God.  The  reunion  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  repentance  and  conversion  by 
Yhe  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  making  them 
indeed  the  people  of  God. 

16—20.  The  defilement  of  the  people 
described  in  order  to  lead  the  way  to  its  re- 
moval. 
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,'  17  Son  of  man,  when  the  house 
of. Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land, 
they  defiled  it  by  their  own  way  and 
by  their  doings :  their  way  was  be- 
fore me  as  the  uncleanness  of  a  re- 
moved woman. 

t  18  Wherefore  I  poured  my  fury 
upon  them  for  the  blood  that  they 
had  shed  upon  the  land,  and  for  their 
idols,  wherewith  they  had  polluted  it : 
'  19  And  I  scattered  them  among 
the  heathen,  and  they  were  dispersed 
through  the  countries  :  according  to 
their  way  and  according  to  their  do- 
ings I  judged  them. 

20  And  when  they  entered  unto 
the  heathen,  whither  they  went,  they 

» isai.  52.  *  pro&ned  my  holy  name,  when  they 
Kora. «.  said  to  them.  These  are  the  people  of 
"■'■  the  Lord,  and  are  gone  forth  out  of 

his  land. 

21  IT  But  I  had  pity  for  mine  holy 


name,  which  the  house  of  Israel  had 
profaned  among  the  heathen,  whither 
they  went. 

22  Therefore  say  unto  the  house 
of  Israel,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Godj 
I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  O  house 
of  Israel,  but  for  mine  holy  name's 
sake,  which  ye  have  profaned  among 
the  heathen,  whither  ye  went. 

23  And  I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name,  which  was  profaned  among  the 
heathen,  which  ye  have  profaned  in 
the  midst  of  them ;  and  the  heathen 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  when  I  shall  be  sanc- 
tified in  you  before  '  their  eyes.  1  Ot.your. 

24  For  I  will  take  you  from 
among  the  heathen,  and  gather  you 
out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring 
you  into  your  own  land. 

25  fl  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon    you,    and    ye   shall   be 


17.  uncleanness^  Comp.  Lev.  xv.  19  ;  Isai. 
Ixv.  3,  4.  There  is  a  propriety  in  the  com- 
parison, because  in  sucli  cases  purification  was 
preceded  by  separation  from  the  congregation 
in  the  sanctuary. 

,  20.  they  profaned  my  holy  name']  Caused 
it  to  be  dishonoured  by  the  heathen  when  the 
heathen  said  in  scorn,  This  is  the  people  of 
God.  The  heathen,  seeing  the  miserable  state 
of  the  exiles,  fancied  that  Jehovah  was  no 
more  than  a  national  God,  powerless  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects.     , 

21.  I  had  pity  for  mine  holy  name]  The 
prep,  rendered  "for"  is  usually  before  the  ob- 
ject upon  whom  the  subject  has  pity — "to 
have  pity"  is  "to  have  a  pitiful  regard  to." 
Render,  I  had  pity  upon  mine  holy  name. 

22.  not. .for your  sakes]  Comp.  Deut.  ix.  6. 

■  25.  'Dien  ivill  I  sprinkle  clean  ivater  i^on 
you]  Ezekiel  the  priest  has  in  view  the  puri- 
fying rites  prescribed  by  the  Law — such  as  the 
purification  of  the  unclean  by  sprinkling 
tvater  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  of 
purification  had  been  steeped  (Num.  xix.  17)  ; 
the  cleansing  of  the  Levites  in  order  to  their 
consecration  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  viii.  j — »a) ;  the  purification  of  un- 
cleanness arising  from  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body  by  the  water  of  separation  (Num.  xix. 
ii — Si).  The  symbolical  purport  of  these 
legal  ordinances  is  exhibited  in  the  Epistle  to 
th^  Hebrews.  See  Heb.  ix.  13, 14,  and  Heb. 
X.  ^^.  As  the  Levites  were  consecrated  with 
sprinkling  of  water,  so  should  the  approved 


remnant  be  made  priests  unto  the  Lord,  Isai. 
Ixi.  6  ;  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  i  Pet.  ii.  9  ; 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  Rev.  i.  6.  The 
rite  thus  prescribed  by  the  Law  and  explained 
by  the  prophets,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
water  at  the  admission  of  proselytes  in  later 
days,  and  so  to  its  adoption  l>y  John  in  his 
baptism  unto  repentance.  It  was  hallowed 
by  our  Lord  when  in  His  discourse  with 
Nicodemus,  referring,  no  doubt,  to  such  pas- 
sages as  these.  He  shewed  their  application 
to  the  Church  of  which  He  was  about  to  be 
the  Founder ;  and  when  at  last  He  appointed 
baptism  as  the  sacrament  of  admission  into 
that  Church.  In  this  sacrament  the  fiiU 
spiritual  import  of  the  legal  ordinance  is  dis- 
played,— ^the  second  birth  by  water  and  the 
Spirit.  Israel  throughout  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  prefigures  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  needing  from  time  to  time  trial  or 
purification — so  does  the  renovated  Israel 
represent  Christ's  mystical  Church,  sanctified 
dM  cleansed  with  the  ivashing  of  <water  by  the 
•word,  Eph.  v.  26.  The  people,  like  the  Church 
to  which  St  Paul  writes,  are  contemplated  as 
a  whole — but  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
renovation  presumes  a  personal  application  of 
the  prophet's  words.  The  personal  applica- 
tion is  more  thoroughly  brought  out  under 
the  new  covenant,  e.g.  Heb.  xi.  16.  Thus 
the  prophecy  of  EzeUel  furnishes  a  medium 
through  which  we  pass  from  the  congregation 
to  the  individual,  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit, 
fi-om  the  Lajv  to  the  Gospel,  from  Moses  to 
Christ.    See  Introduct.  §  v. 
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clean  :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and 
from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you. 
fjer.  32.        2()  A  'new  heart  also  will  I  give 
chap.  II.   you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  with- 
in you :  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I 
will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh, 
rf^chap.  II.      27  And  I  will  put  my  ''spirit  with- 
in you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in 
my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my 
judgments,  and  do  them. 

28  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the 
land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers  ;  and 
ye  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 
your  God. 

29  I  will  also  save  you  from  all 
your  uncleannesses :  and  I  will  call 
for  the  corn,  and  will  increase  it,  and 
lay  no  famine  upon  you. 

30  And  I  will  multiply  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  and  the  increase  of  the 
field,  that  ye  shall  receive  no  more  re- 
proach of  famine  among  the  heathen. 

31  Then  shall  ye  remember  your 
own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that 
were  not  good,  and  shall  lothe  your- 
selves in  your  own  sight  for  your 
iniquities  and  for  your  abominations. 

32  Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  be  it  known 
unto  you :  be  ashamed  and  confound- 


ed for  your  own  ways,  O  house  of 
Israel. 

33  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In 
the  day  that  I  shall  have  cleansed 
you  from  all  your  iniquities  I  will 
also  cause  you  to  dwell  in  the  cities, 
dnd  the  wastes  shall  be  builded. 

34  And  the  desolate  land  shall  be 
tilled,  whereas  it  lay  desolate  in  the 
sight  of  all  that  passed  by. 

35  And  they  shall  say.  This  land 
that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the 
garden  of  'Eden  ;  and  the  waste  and  'chap.2S. 
desolate  and  ruined  cities  are  become  '^ 
fenced,  and  are  inhabited. 

36  Then  the  heathen  that  are  left 
round  about  you  shall  know  that  I 
the  Lord  build  the  ruined  places, 
and  plant   that   that  was   desolate : 

I  -^the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  I  ./'chap.  17. 
will  do  it.  {^jj.  14. 

37  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  I  &  37.14- 
will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by 

the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them ; 
I  will  increase  them  with  men  like 
a  flock. 

38  As  the  'holy  flock,  as  the  flock  tHeb. 
of  Jerusalem  in  her  solemn  feasts ;  ■^^ 
so  shall  the  waste  cities  be  filled  with  ''*"'■?'• 
flocks  of  men  :  and  they  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 


28.  ye  shall  be  my  people']  Comp.  »  Cor. 
*i.  16 — 18;  Heb.  viii.  10.  The  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  appropriated  these  and  similar 
phrases  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  native  soil  which  did  actually  take  place 
was  a  step,  a  preparation,  as  well  as  a  type 
of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ; 
and  so  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  Israel,  in 
the  most  enlarged  sense  of  prophecy,  are 
that  better  land  which  is  to  be  the  seat 
and  the  possession  of  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ.  Between  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  (the  first  step)  there  are  many  steps 
towards  the  end— the  spread  of  Christ's 
Church  throughout  the  world,  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  God — and  we  are  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  Gospel  shall  be 
pteached  in  all  the  world,  and  the  earth  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  fuller  sense 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  But  all  these  are 
steps.  Our  prophecies  look  beyond  all  this  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  heavens.  The 
reference  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  con- 


dition of  the  earth  before  man's  fell  to  be  re- 
newed after  his  recovery,  confirms  us  in  this 
view  of  our  prophecy — which  is  further  sup- 
ported and  illustrated  by  the  closing  Revela- 
tion of  John,  when  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new 
earth,  and  a  new  Jerusalem,  marked  the  time 
when  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men, 
and  He  <will  dwell  ivith  them,  and  they  shall 
be  His  people,  Rev.  xxi.  3. 

36.  the  heathen  that  are  lejf]  Those  of 
the  heathen  who  shall  be  gathered  out  of 
heathendom  into  the  community  of  God — 
the  residue  that  will  be  accepted  and  re- 
deemed. 

37.  Comp.  xiv.  3.  Their  sin  prevented 
God's  hearing  them.  Now  their  purification 
opens  God's  ears  to  their  words. 

38.  jis  the  holy  Jlock"]  There  is  a  refer- 
ence here  to  the  flocks  iand  herds  brought  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  consecrated  and  offered 
unto  the  Lord,  see  »  Chro.  xxxv.  7,  and  else- 
where. Thus  the  idea  is  brought  out  (i)  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  people,  (j)  of  their 
dedication  to  the  service  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

I  By  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones,  ii  the  dead 
ho^e  of  Israel  is  revived.  15  By  the  uniting 
of  two  sticks,  18  is  shewed  the  incorporation 
of  Israel  into  yudah,  lo  The  promises  of 
Chrisfs  kingdom. 

^HE  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 

me,  and  carried  me  out  in  the 

spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  set  me  down 

in    the    midst   of  the   valley   which 

was  full  of  bones, 

.    2  And  caused  me  to  pass  by  them 

round  about :  and,  behold,  there  were 

'/Sot-       ^^^  many  in  the  open  '  valley ;  and, 

taign,      lo,  they  were  very  dry. 

3  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  And  I 
answered,  O  Lord  God,  thou  know- 
est. 

4  Again  he  said  unto  me,  Pro- 
phesy upon  these  bones,  and  say  unto 
them,  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord. 

5  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto 


these  bones;  Behold,  I  will  cause 
breath  to  enter  into  you,  and  ye  shall 
live : 

6  And  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you, 
and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you, 
and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put 
breath  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live ;  and 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

7  So  I  prophesied  as  I  was  com- 
manded :  and  as  I  prophesied,  there 
was  a  noise,  and  behold  a  shaking, 
and  the  bones  came  together,  bone 
to  his  bone. 

8  And  when  I  beheld,  lo,  the 
sinews  and  the  flesh  came  up  upon 
them,  and  the  skin  covered  them  a- 
bove :  but  there  was  no  breath  in 
them. 

9  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Pro- 
phesy unto  the  ■  wind,  prophesy,  son  'P''> . 
of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Come  from  the 
four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live. 


Chap.  XXXVII. 

The  Vision  of  Dry  Bones. 

By  the  image  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  Ezekiel  prefigures  the  reinstatement  of 
Israel  now  scattered  and  lifeless,  as  a  com- 
munity  restored  to  their  home,  and  reinvigo- 
rated  with  spiritual  life.  This  prophecy  con- 
cerns not  only  the  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but 
the  Israel  of  God,  points  to  a  home  in  heaven, 
and  to  a  life  of  immortality. 

1 — 10.  Ezekiel  sees  in  a  vision  dead  men 
raised  to  life.  This  is  not  the  picture  of  the 
general  resurrection,  but  the  resurrection  of  a 
cert^n  number  of  men.  The  vision,  as  in 
other  cases,  has  its  meaning  given  (11 — 14), 
In  this  vision,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  at  least  implied.  Such  a  figure 
would  only  have  force  with  those  who  were 
familiar  with  this  idea.  That  such  was  the 
case  with  the  Jews  may  be  gathered  from 
such  passages  as  i  S.  ii.  6 ;  Job  xix.  45 — 47  ; 
Ps.  xvi.  10,  II ;  Dan.  xii.  We  may  also 
believe  that  this  vision  was  intended  not  only 
to  comfort  the  despairing  children  of  Israel, 
but  also  to  impress  upon  them  the  great  truth 
of  the  resurrection,  which  was  gradually  de- 
veloped in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  found  its  clear  and  unambiguous 
enunciation  in  the  New.  The  particulars  of 
the  vision  are  such  as  to  apply  specially  to  the 
condition  of  Israel, 


1.  the  •Dalleyl  The  same  word  as  the  plain 
iii.  24,  viii.  4,  perhaps  the  same  place  seen  in 
vision  as  that  on  which  the  prophet  had  actu- 
ally stood,  surrounded  by  hills.  In  such  places 
such  a  spectacle  was  not  uncommon  after  the 
inva^on  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  fulfilling  what 
the  prophet  had  foretold.  The  dry  bones  re- 
presented the  Israelites  dispersed  abroad,  desti-. 
tute  of  Ufe  national  and  spiritual. 

4.  Prophesy'^  Not  as  vi.  4,  xi.  4  in  the 
sense  of  predicting  what  was  to  come  to  pass, 
but  simply  in  that  of  speaking  under  the  in- 
spiration of  God.  In  V.  5  not  /  luill  cause, 
but  I  cause  or  am  causing.  The  future 
tense,  not  in  the  original,  was  perhaps  adopted 
by  our  translators  under  the  idea  that  to  pro- 
phesy must  be  to  speak  of  future  events. 

7.  bone  to  his  bone]  Each  bone  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  frame  to  which  it  be- 
longed. 

9.  Prophesy  unto  the  <windj  Rather,  to  the 
breath,  as  in  •«.  5.  The  same  Hebrew  word 
is  used  for  luind  (as  in  this  verse  the  four 
luinds),  for  breath,  and  for  spirit.  The  breath 
of  men  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  7). 

upon  these  slain"]  Observe  that  the  bones 
are  the  bones  of  the  slain,  because  the  scene 
which  the  prophet  describes  was  one  which 
was  likely  to  occur  in  the  time  of  the  Chal- 
daean  invasion,  and  also  the  fact  of  violent 
death  reminded  him  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  people. 
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10  So  I  prophesied  as  he  com- 
manded me,  and  the  breath  came 
into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood 
up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army. 

1 1  ^I  Then  he  said  unto  me.  Son 
of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel :  behold,  they  say. 
Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope 
is  lost :  we  are  cut  ofF  for  our  parts. 

12  Therefore  prophesy  and  say  un- 
to them.  Thus  saith,  the  Lord  God  ; 
Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open 
your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come 
up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you 
into  the  land  of  Israel. 

13  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your 
graves,  O  my  people,  and  brought 
you  up  out  of  your  graves, 

14  And  shall  put  my  spirit  in 
you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall 
place  you  in  your  own  land :  then 
shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  «V,  and  performed  //,  saith 
the  Lord. 


15  fl  The  word  of  the  LoRD  came 
again  unto  me,  saying, 

16  Moreover,  thou  son  of  man, 
take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon 
it.  For  Judah,  and  for  the  children 
of  Israel  his  companions :  then  take 
another  stick,  and  write  upon  it.  For 
Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim,  and 
for  all  the  house  of  Israel  his  com- 
panions : 

17  And  join  them  one  to  another 
into  one  stick ;  and  they  shall  become 
one  in  thine  hand. 

18  fl  And  when  the  children  of  thy 
people  shall  speak  unto  thee,  saying,. 
Wilt  thou  not  shew  us  what  thou 
meanest  by  these  ? 

19  Say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will  take  the 
stick  of  Joseph,  which  is  in  the  hand 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  tribes  of  Israel 
his  fellows,  and  will  put  them  with 
him,  even  with  the  stick  of  Judah, 
and  make  them  one  stick,  and  they 
shall  be  one  in  mine  hand. 

20  fl  And  the  sticks  whereon  thou 


11 — 14.  The  words  these  bones  are  the 
'whole  house  of  Israel  say  plainly  that  what 
follows  is  the  explanation  of  the  vision.  In 
the  vision,  the  bones  were  scattered  on  the 
earth;  in  the  explanation,  they  are  to  be 
raised  from  their  graves.  But  the  difference 
is  easily  explained.  The  bones  must  have 
been  seen  in  the  vision,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
cess of  revivification  might  be  exhibited.  In 
tiie  explanation,  the  dead  condition  of  the 
people  is  described  by  the  usual  figure  of 
bodies  gone  down  to  the  grave.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  of  Israel  had 
reference  to  a  primary  fulfilment  in  the  return 
from  Babylon,  but  the  chief  purport  of  the 
vision  was  the  promise  of  restoration  from  a 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  a  new  life  of 
holiness,  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel  dispensation 
(John  V.  3j),  but  having  its  consummation  in 
the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

11.  <we  are  cut  (fffir  our  parts']  That  is, 
"as  for  us,  we  are  cut  off."  The  message 
here  given  was  to  raise  the  people  from  the 
despair  into  which  they  had  now  fallen. 

16 — 28.  A  prophecy  of  the  reunion  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  the  incorporation  of  Israel 
under  one  Ruler,  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  upon 
earth  and  in  heaven. 

16.    one  stick]     So  in  Num.  xvii.  a,  the 


names  of  the  tribes  had  been  written  on  rods 
or  sticks. 

For  Judah,  and  for  the  children  of  Israel  his 
companions]  To  lie  house  of  David  had  re- 
mained faithful,  not  only  Judah,  the  principal 
tribe,  but  also  Benjamin,  Levi,  and  part  of 
Simeon,  and  individual  members  of  various 
tribes  (»  Chro.  xi.  la — 16).  In  the  course  of 
time  others  came  over  from  Israel  to  Judah 
under  Asa  (z  Chro.  xv.  9]),  under  Hezekiah 
(a  Chro.  xxx.  11 — 18,  xxxi.  i).  See  Introd. 
§vi. 

Joseph, ..Ephraim]  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  67; 
Hos.  V.  J  foil.  Joseph  is  the  general  name  here 
for  the  ten  tribes,  including  Ephraim,  the 
chief  tribe,  and  his  companions.  The  inser- 
tion of /or  before  all  the  house  in  our  English 
Version  is  incorrect.  Write  upon  it.  For 
Joseph,  the  stick  of  Ephraim,  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  his  companions.  All  the  house  ■ 
of  Israel  is  here  the  ten  tribes,  not  as  in  ti.  11, 
the  <whoJe  bouse  of  Israel,  which  included  Israel 
and  Judah. 

19.  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim]  Because 
Ephraim  was  the  ruling  tribe,  contrasted  with 
in  mine  hand. 

20.  This  sign  was  literally  enacted  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  not,  like  some  signs, 
merely  in  vision  (see  Note  at  end  of  iii.).  , 
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Writest  shall  be  in  thine  hand  before 
their  eyes. 

,  21  And  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will  take 
the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the 
heathen,  whither  they  be  gone,  and 
will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and 
bring  them  into  their  own  land : 
■  22  And  I  will  make  them  one 
nation  in  the  land  upon  the  moun- 

0  John  10.  fains  of  Israel ;  and  "  one  king  shall 

be  king  to  them  all :  and  they  shall 
be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall 
fhey  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms 
any  more  at  all : 

23  Neither  shall  they  defile  them- 
selves any  more  with  their  idols,  nor 
with  their  detestable  things,  nor  with 
any  of  their  transgressions :  but  I 
will  save  them  out  of  all  their  dwell- 
ingplaces,  wherein  they  have  sinned, 

1  isai.  40.  ^^^  ^'^^  cleanse  them  :  so  shall  they 
be  my  people,  and   I  will  be  their 


Jer.  23.  s.    ^     J 
&  30.  9.       VjOQ. 

chap.  34. 
23- 


24  And  *  David  my  servant  shall  be 


king  over  them ;  and  they  all  shall 
have  one  shepherd :  they  shall  also 
walk  in  my  judgments,  and  observe 
my  statutes,  and  do  them. 

25  And  they  shall  dwell  in  the 
land  that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob 
my  servant,  wherein  your  fathers  have 
dwelt;  and  they  shall  dwell  therein, 
even  they,  and  their  children,  and 
their  children's  children  for  ever :  and 
my  servant  David  shall  be  their  prince 
for  ever. 

26  Moreover  I  will  make  a  'cove-  '  Psai.  89. 
nant  of  peace  with  them  ;  it  shall  be  ciiap.  34. 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  them :  *'■ 

and  I  will  place  them,  and  multiply 
them,  and  will  set  my  ''sanctuary  in  ^g^Cor.e. 
the  midst  of  them  for  evermore. 

27  My  tabernacle  also  shall  be  vwth 

them  :  yea,  I  will  be  'their  God,  and  {^^-  "• 
they  shall  be  my  people.  &  '4-  "• 

28  And  the  heathen  shall  know 
that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel, 
when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  them  for  evermore. 


21.  The  gathering  together  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  to  take  effect  in  the  first  place  in 
the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the  distinction 
of  Israel  and  Jlidah  should  cease  (see  Introd. 
§  II.),  but  as  only  a  portion  of  the  people  then 
returned,  there  would  still  be  a  ""tiispersion," 
and  so  it  continued  till  the  fall  of  Jerusailein 
under  the  Romans.  The  full  completion  con- 
cerns yet  later  tinies,  and  indeed  times  still 
future,  when  all  Israel  shall  come  in  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rule  of  Christ. 

22.  one  kingi  See  xxxiv.  23.  Comp. 
Zech.  xii.  8  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  reign 
pf  the  One  King  David  is  the  reign  of  Christ 
in  His  kingdom,  the  Church.  First  will  come 
the  restoration  of  Israel  (portions  of  the  united 
Israel  under  the  name  of  Jews)  to  their  native 
soil.  That  will  lead  the  way  to  the  coming  of 
the  promised  King,  the  Son  of  David,  who 
will  gather  into  His  kingdom  the  true  Israel, 
the  term  including  not  only  the  converted 
descendants  of  Abraham  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  all  who  shall  by  faith  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Israel  of  God. 


25,  26.  We  have  now  an  enlargement  of 
the  promises.  The  kingdom  is  to  be  an  eter- 
nal one,  established  for  ever,  the  covenant 
which  the  true  David  shall  make  diall  be  ever- 
lasting. This  looks  forward  to  the  consum- 
mation  of  all  God's  promises  in  the  Eternal 
Heavens,  when  the  kingdom  shall  be  delivered 
up  unto  the  Father,.. .and  God  shall  be  All  in 
All,  I  Cor.  XV.  »4,  z8. 

27.  My  tabernacle  also  shall  be  <with  them"] 
This  gives  a  final  blessing  which  is  reserved 
for  God's  accepted  servants.  The  tabernacle 
and  temple  were  outward  symbols  of  His 
presence.  "The  re-erection  of  the  temple  by 
Zerubbabel  was  the  first  step  to  a  restoration 
of  the  presence  of  God.  The  second  step  was 
the  presence  of  Christ,  first  in  the  flesh,  then 
in  His  Church,  and  finally  the  eternal  presence 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  m  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Heaven  of  Heavens.  The  words  of' 
Ezekiel  are  taken  up  and  their  true  meaning 
disclosed  by  their  adoption  in  Rev.  xxi.  1 


NOTE  A.     (on  vv.  I— 14.) 

This  vision  has  been  variously  explained,  bones  is  no  more  than  an  apt  figure,  neither 

1.  Grotius  and  others,  who  adopt  throughoiit  expressing  a  belief  in,  nor  implying  a  knowledge 

the  more  historical  and  material  method  of  in-  of,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  employed 

terpretation,  say  that  the  resuscitation  of  the  to  portray  the  gathering   of  the   Israelites 
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from  the  countries  of  their  exile,  and  their 
restoration  to  their  native  land,  which  was 
effected  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel. 

Kliefoth,  is  at  great  pains  to  combat  the 
notion  that  im.  11 — 14  is  the  eitplanation  of 
the  vision  (i)i(.  i — 10).  He  conceives  that 
xxxvii.  11-7-14  is  the  true  continuation  of 
Mavi._  16—38,  that  the  substance  of  this  con- 
tinuation is  a  distinct  promise,  that  hereafter 
the  true  Israelites  shall  be  raised  from  their 
graves  to  life  and  immortality,  but  that  because 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection,  though 
intimated,  was  not  as  yet  clearly  revealed, 
Ezekiel  was  conunissioned  to  introduce  paren- 
thetically a  distinct  announcement  of  tiie  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  in  order  that  on  the 


basis  of  this  general  truth  the  children  of  Israel 
might  rest  their  assurance  of  the  promises 
about  to  be  given. 

.Havernick,  agreeing  with  Kliefoth  in  con- 
necting kxxvii.  II — 14  with  xxxvi.  16 — 38, 
considers  the  vision  (i — 10)  to  be  mainly  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  creative  power  of 
God,  His  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life,  in 
order  thereby  to  give  confidence  and  hope  to 
the  children  of  Israel.  He  conceives  that  in 
the  vision  Ezekiel  had  in  view  not  the  general 
resurrection,  but  such  instances  of  the  raising 
of  the  dead  as  those  by  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
and' perhaps  a  passage  in  Isai.  xxvi.  19. 

The  interpretation  adopted  in  the  notes  is 
substantially  that  of  Hengstenberg  and  Ewald. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

I   The  army,  i  and  malice  of  Gog.     n  God's 
judgment  agairkst  him, 

A  ND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
Xjl  unto  me,  saying. 


2  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against 

"  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  '  the  chief  ^  ^ev.  ao. 
prince  of  Meshech  and   Tubal,  and  I'or, 
prophesy  against  him,  oe'ch^. 

3  And  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 


Chaps.  XXXVIIL,  XXXIX.  The  last 
conflict  of  the  world  with  God,  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  former. 

The  place  occupied  by  this  section  shews 
that  it  refers  to  times  subsequent  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Israel.  Hitherto  the  prophecies  have 
been  directed  against  the  more  immediate 
neighbours  of  God's  people.  Their  fall  is  to 
make  room  for  Israel's  triumph.  But  as  the 
Church  (the  true  Israel)  waxes  stronger  and 
stronger,  more  distant  nations  will  come  into 
collision  and  must  be  overthrown  before  the 
triumph  is  complete.  Hence  the- present  pro- 
phecy is  directed  against  peoples  dwelling  in 
remote  regions  of  the  north.  From  this 
quarter  had  come  the  terrible  invasion  of  the 
Scythians,  who  had  possession  of  Asia  twenty- 
three  years,  and  in  the  course  of  this  time  they 
had  certainly  overrun  Syria,  and  had  probably- 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Holy  Land 
(Herod.  I.  104,  105).  Some  have  thought 
that  this  prophecy  is  directed  against  these 
Scythians,  foretelling  their  fall,  like  that  of  the 
other  invaders  of  the  land  of  Israel.  But  in 
this  prophecy  there  is  little  distinctive  of  one 
nation.  It  is  a  gathering  together  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Jehovah  to  make  their  last  effort,  and 
to  be  overthrown.  The'  seer  passes  now  to  the 
final  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil,  and 
the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Divine 
Rule.  It  is  the  same  struggle  which  is  de- 
picted in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (xx.  7 — 10), 
where  St  John  adopts  words  and  phrases  of 
Ezekiel,  indicating  thereby  that  he  is  predict- 
ing the  same  event  which  Ezekiel  had  foretold. 
See.Introd.  §§  x.,  xi. 

There  are  four  main  divisions  of  this  pro- 
phecy: (i)  xxxviii.  I — 13,  describing  Gog's 
inarch  on  a  peaceable  and  unoffending  people;, 


i^\ 


xxxviii.  14 — 23,  his  punishment;  (3) 
xxxix.  i- — 16,  the  completion  of  his  ruin;  (4)  , 
xxxix.  17 — 29,  the  issue  of  Gog's  ruin  in 
Israel's  ledemption  and  sanctification.  Each 
division,  however,  is  broken  up  like  a  poem 
into  stanzas,  where  the  subject  is  from  time 
to  time  reintroduced  and  treated  with  variety, 
while  the  same  phrases  recur,  giving  force  and 
unity  to  the  whole. 

Chap.  XXXVIII.  2.  Gog,  the  land  of 
Magog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  fuial'] 
Gog  Of  tbe  land  of  Magog,  prince  of 
Bosb,  Mesliecli  and  Tubal.  Gog  is  here 
the  name  of  a  captain  from  the  land  of  Magog. 
In  Gen.  x.  a  Magog  appears  as  a  son.  of 
Japheth,  placed  between  Gamer  and  Madai 
(the  Cimmerians  and  Medes),  evidently  as  the 
name  of  a  people  of  the  north.  In  the  '  His- 
tory of  Assurbanipal  from  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions' (p.  97),  we  find  side  by  side  with  "  Biri- 
^udri,  a  chief  of  Madai"  (Media),  "Sariti, 
and  Pariza,  sons  of  Ga-a-gi,  a  chief  of  the 
S^ka  (Scythians),"  whom  Mr  Smith  identifies 
with  Gog.  In  Rev.  xx.  8  Magog  is  a  prince, 
companion  of  Gog.  Chief  prince,  marg.  prince 
of  the  chief.  The  Hebrew  word  (rosh)  is  often 
used  for  chief  or  chieftain.  LXX.  "prince  of 
Rosh."  Jerome  notes  this,  and  adds  that  he 
has  preferred  to  understand  the  word  as 
meaning  chief ,  hscxase  he  does  not  find,  any 
other  mention  of  the  people.  But  we  have  in 
this  very  book  more  tlian  one  name  occurring 
once  only,   e.g.  Chilmad  (xxvii.  23),   Chii 

ixxx.  s).  Traces  of  the  name  have  been 
bund  by  Bochart  and  Frahn  in  "Ar-ras,"the 
Arabian  name  for  the  river  Araxes,  and  the 
people.who  inhabit  its  shores— by  Michaelis, 
in  ol  Pus,  found  in  the  Byzantine  historiansy 
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Phut. 


God  ;  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O 
Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech 
and  Tubal : 

4    And   I  will   turn   thee    back, 

*  chap.  39.  and  put  *  hooks  into  thy  jaws,  and  I 
will  bring  thee  forth,  and  all  thine 
army,  horses  and  horsemen,  all  of 
them  clothed  with  all  sorts  of  ar- 
mour^ even  a  great  company  with 
bucklers  and  shields,  all  of  them 
handling  swords: 

IP""'.  5    Persia,    Ethiopia,    and    'Libya 

with  them ;  all  of  them  with  shield 
and  helmet : 

6  Gomer,  and  all .  his  bands ;  the 
house  of  Togarmah  of  the  north 
quarters,  and  all  his  bands :  and 
many  people  with  thee. 

7  Be  thou  prepared,  and  prepare 
for  thyself,  thou,  and  all  thy  com- 
pany that  are  assembled  unto  thee, 
and  be  thou  a  guard  unto  them. 

8  fl  After  many  days  thou  shalt 
be  visited :  in  the  latter  years  thou 
shalt  come  into  the  land  that  is 
brought  back  from  the  sword,  and 
is  gathered  out  of  many  people,  a- 


gainst  the  mountains  of  Israel,  which 
have  been  always  waste :  but  it  is 
brought  forth  out  of  the  nations,  and 
they  shall  dwell  safely  all  of  them. 

9  Thou  shalt  ascend  and  come 
like  a  storm,  thou  shalt  be  like  a 
cloud  to  cover  the  land,  thou,  and 
all  thy  bands,  and  many  people  with 
thee. 

10  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  It 
shall  also  come  to  pass,  that  at  the 
same  time  shall  things  come  into  thy 
mind,  and  thou  shalt  '  think  an  evil '  P""-  ">"■ 

thought  :  mischUv- 

1 1  And  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  go  up^"«f"" 
to  the  land  of  unwalled  villages;   I 

will  go  to  them  that  are  at  rest,  that 
dwell  'safely,  all  of  them  towelling "^w*-     | 
without   walls,    and    having   neither         '''■      i 
bars  nor  gates, 

12  ^To  take  a  spoil,  and  to  take<Heb.7V 

\  •  \         1  spoil  the 

a  prey ;   to   turn   thme   hand   upon  spM,  and 
the  desolate  places  that  are  now  in-^^^'** 
habited,  and  upon  the  people  that  are 
gathered  out  of  the  nations,  which 
have  gotten   cattle   and  goods,   that       . 
dwell  in  the  ^  midst  of  the  land.  navel.         » 


from  which  the  Russians  are  thought  to  derive 
their  name.  See  Rosenm.,  Haver.,  and  Hit- 
zig;  alsoGesen. 'Thesaur.'  Meshech saA.Tubal, 
see  xxvii.  13  and  xxxii.  a6. 

4.  ItiuiUturn  thee  iaci']  Not  turn  back 
from  the  Holy  Land,  but  to  that  land.  The 
Lord  will  draw  on  Gog  and  his  army  to  their 
destruction.  For  the  metaphor  see  xxix.  4. 
Comp.  Joel  iii.  » ;  Zech.  xiv.  x,  a,  3. 

5.  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  mixed  with  the 
northern  invaders,  are  tribes  from  the  extreme 
south,  to  shew  that  this  is  a  general  combina- 
tion of  the  foes  of  God's  people.     , 

6.  Corner^  The  Cimmerians.  Gen.  x.  a ; 
1  Chro.  i.  5. 

7.  Be  thou  prepared,  and  prepare  for  thf- 
self}  A  strain  of  irony  as  in  Isai.  viii.  9,  10 
and  Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.  Make  all  thy  preparations, 
they  will  be  in  vain. 

8.  This  verse  does  not  speak  of  the  punish- 
ment and  overthrow  of  Gog's  army,  but  of 
their  attack  upon  Israel;  but  as  Gog  was 
drawn  on  to  this  attack  in  order  to  his  ulti- 
mate ruin,  his  preparations  and  his  advance 
were  in  truth  the  first  step  in  his  visitation 
from  the  Almighty. 

Jfter  many  days']  For  many  days.  Lit. 
"From  many  days."    Many  a  long  day  shall 


the  hand  of  God  be  upon  thee,  drawing  thee 
on  to  thy  ruin,  and  in  the  latter  days  shalt 
thou  come. 

into  the  land']  Lit.  into  a  land  Brought 
had  from  the  sword,  and  gathered  out  of 
many  peoples,  a  land  once  laid  waste  by  the 
sword,  but  now  delivered  from  it,  whose  in- 
habitants once  scattered  have  been  gathered 
together  from  out  of  many  peoples. 

aluuays']  Rather,  a  long  time.  The 
mountains,  which  had  been  long  waste,  were  at 
the  time  of  Gog's  advance  again  cultivated  and 
populous. 

and  they  shall  dwell]  Rather,  and  they 
dwell.  It  is  not  a  promise  of  the  future,  but 
a  description  of  the  present,  the  condition  at 
the  time  of  Gog's  invasion.  Comp.  Judg.  xviii. 
7,  ay;  also  below,  -v.  11,  and  xxxiv.  zs,  ay. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  restored  Jews 
in  their  prosperous  days,  after  which  came 
invasion  and  war.  Such  shall  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  previous  to  the  final  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil. 

11.  unwalled  "villages]  Comp.  Zech.  ii. 
4,  5- 

_  12.     cattle  and  goods]     As  in  patriarchal 
times.  Gen.  xxxiv.  33,  xxxvi.  6. 

in  the  midst  of  the  land]  In  the  midst 
Of  the  earth.    Comp.  v.  5. 


y.  I 
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13  Sheba,  and  Dedan,  and  the 
merchants  of  Tarshish,  with  all  the 
young  lions  thereof,  shall  say  unto 
thee,  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil  ? 
hast  thou  gathered  thy  company  to 
take  a  prey  ?  to  carry  away  silver 
and  gold,  to  take  away  cattle  and 
goods,  to  take  a  great  spoil  ? 

14  fl  Therefore,  son  of  man,  pro- 
phesy and  say  unto  Gog,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God;  In  that  day  when 
my  people  of  Israel  dwelleth  safely, 
shalt  thou  not  know  itp 

15  And  thou  shalt  come  from  thy 
place  out  of  the  north  parts,  thou, 
and  many  people  with  thee,  all  of 
them  riding  upon  horses,  a  great 
pompany,  and  a  mighty  army: 

,  16  And  thou  shalt  come  up  a- 
gainst  my  people  of  Israel,  as  a 
cloud  to  cover  the  land ;  it  shall  be 
in  the  latter  days,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  against  my  land,  that  the  hea- 
then may  know  me,  when  I  shall 
be  sanctified  in  thee,  O  Gog,  before 
their  eyes. 

17  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Jrt 
thou  he  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in 

tH^^  old  time  *by  my  servants  the  pro- 
■  phets  of  Israel,  which  prophesied  in 
those  days  many  years  that  I  would 
'  bring  thee  against  them  ? 

18  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at 
the  same  time  when  Gog  shall  come 
against  the  land  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  that  my  fury  shall  come 
up  in  my  fece. 


19  For  in  my  jealousy  and  in- 
the  fire  of  my  wrath  have  I  spoken, 
Surely  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a 
great  shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel ; 

20  So  that  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all  creep- 
ing things  that  creep  upon  the  earth, 
and  all  the  men  that  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  shall  shake  at  my 
presence,  and  the  mountains  shall  be 
thrown  down,  and  the  '  steep  places  l^'^j  ^r  ■ 
shall  fall,  and  every  wall  shall  fall  to  stain.' 
the  ground. 

21  And  I  will   call   for  a  sword      1 
against  him  throughout  all  my  moun- 
tains,   saith  the   Lord   God  :    every 
man's  sword  shall  be  against  his  bro- 
ther. 

22  And  I  will  plead  against  him 
with  pestilence  and  with  blood ;  and 
I  will  rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his 
bands,  and  upon  the  many  people 
that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing 
rain,  and  great  hailstones,  fire,  and 
brimstone. 

23  Thus  will  I  'magnify  myself,  ^'='^p-3^' 
and  sanctify  myself;  and  I  will  be  &'37-  ^s. 
known  in  the  eyes  of  many  nations, 

and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  Gocts  judgment  upon  Gog.  8  Israel's  victory. 
1 1  Go^s  burial  in  Hamon-gog.  1 7  The  feast 
of  the  fowls,  33  Israel,  having  been  plagued 
for  their  sins,  shall  be  gathered  again  ■with 
eternal  favour. 


14.  jbalt  tbou  Hot  inow  it  f]  UCX..,ovj(l 
yvaajj  Koi  eyepflijo-p;  "shalt  tiiou  not  know 
and  arise?"  Gog  will  mark  the  prosperousi 
security  of  the  people,  and  rise  up  against 
them  as  an  easy  prey. 

16.  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  thee]  I  shall  be 
shewn  to  be  holy  and  just  in  avenging  myself 
of  mine  enemy.    Comp.  xxxvi.  13. 

17.  Gog  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  any 
existing  prophecy  before  Ezekiel's  time.  The 
reference  here  shews  (i)  that  the  conflict  with 
Gog  does  not  represent  a  particular  event,  but 
©ne  of  which  the  prophets  in  general  had  to 
speak;  (i)  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  we  are  to  look  beyond 
special  fiilfilments.    Events  in  the  world's  his- 


tory  come  within  a  prophet's  ken  as  parts  of 
the  divine  administration  whereby  evil  strug- 
gles against  but  is  overcome  by  good.  AS 
every  such  conflict  is  a  prelude  to  the  final 
struggle,  so  its  prediction  has  reference  ulti- 
mately to  the  consummation  here  foretold. 

19 — 23.  "The  visible  creation  takes  part 
in  this  great  catastrophe.  A  dreadfiil  scene  of 
confusion  ensues,  and  ruin  bursts  forth  from 
every  side  upon  the  head  of  sinners.  In  fierce 
bewilderment  they  draw  their  swords  one  upon 
another.  All  conceivable  plagues  work  toge* 
ther  for  their  destruction,  and  so  Jehovah  is 
manifested  as  the  Holy  God."    Havernick. 

22.    great  hailstones']     Comp.  xiii.  11. 
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I  Or, 

siriae  iJwe 
with  six 
plagues  ; 
or,  draw 
Hue  back 
vuitk  an 
hook  of  six 
teeth,  as 
chap.  38.4. 
tHeb.jffe 
sides  of  the 
fwrth. 


tHeb. 

wing. 

t  Heb.  to 

devour. 

tHeb. 

the  face  of 

thefleld. 


THEREFORE,  thou  son  of  man, 
prophesy  against  Gog,  and  say, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold, 
I  am  against  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal :    ' 

Z  And  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and 
'leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  thee^ 
and  will  cause  thee  to  come  up  from 
*  the  north  parts,  and  will  bring  thee 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel : 

3  And  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out  of 
thy  left  hand,  and  will  cause  thine 
arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  right  hand. 

4  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel,  thou,  and  all  thy 
bands,  and  the  people  that  is  with 
thee  :  I  will  give  thee  unto  the 
ravenous  birds  oi  every  *  sort,  and* 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  *to  be  de- 
voured. 

5  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  'the  open 


Or,  cvn- 
Jidently. 


field :  for  I  have  spoken  «V,  saith  the 
Lord  God. 

6  And  I  will  send  a  fire  on  Ma- 
gog, and  among  them  that  dwell 
^carelessly  in  the  isles :  and  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

7  So  will  I  make  my  holy  name 
known  in  the  midst  of  my  people. 
Israel ;  and  I  will  not  let  them  pol- 
lute my  holy  name  any  more :  and 
the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  the  Holy  One  in  Israel. 

8  %  Behold,  it  is  come,  and  it  is 
done,  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  this  h  the 
day  whereof  I  have  spoken. 

9  And  they  that  dwell  in  the  cities 
of  Israel  shall  go  forth,  and  shall 
set  on  fire  and  burn  the  weapons, 
both  the  shields  and  the  bucklers, 
the  bows   and   the   arrows,   and  the 

"  handstaves,  and  the  spears,  and  they  jamiim. 


Chap.  XXXIX.  The  present  chapter  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  defeat  of  Evil  and  the 
triumph  of  God  and  His  people.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Ezekiel  is  not  predicting  the 
invasion  of  an  actual  army,  but  the  advance  of 
Evil  under  \iat  fgure.  So  he  declares  the 
overthrovir  of  Evil  by  ^efgure  of  a  host  routed 
and  slain,  and  the  consequent  purification  of 
a  land,  partially  overrun  and  disturbed.  It 
is  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  the  figurative'  acts  which  he  por- 
trays, bringing  them  before  the  mind  as  vivid 
pictures,  and  employing,  so  to  speak,  the 
strongest  colouring.  This  has  led  some  so  to 
rest  on  the  picture  as  to  fcrget  that  it  is  a 
figure.  Thus  they  have  searched  history  to 
find  out  some  campaign  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
some  overthrow  of  invaders,  on  which  to 
fix  this  prophecy,  and  have  assigned  localities 
to  the  burial-place,  and  even  thought  to  disco- 
ver the  spot,  to  which  belongs  the  appellation, 
Hamon-Gog.  But  in  truth  the  details  are 
set  forth  in  order  to  carry  out  the  allegory, 
and  their  very  extravagance,  so  to  speak, 
points  out  that  we  have  but  the  shadow 
of  a  great  spiritual  reality,  which  man  can 
only  faintly  represent  and  feebly  grasp  in 
a  figure.    See  Introd.  §  vill.  • 

The  chapter  divides  itself  into  three  parts : 
■ — I.  w.  1 — 7.  The  devoted  army  is  seen 
marching,  with  birds  of  prey  hovering  over 
their  heads,  falling  on  the  open  field,  stricken 
down  by  fire  from  heaven,  while  the  power 
of  God  is  asserted  in  their  destruction.  II. 
8 — 16.  The  battle-field  is  seen  strewn  with 
the  corpses  and  the  spoils  of  the  dead.  The 
land  is  being  purged  from  the  defilement  of 


the  slain — ^the  extent  of  the  work  denoting 
the  greatness  of  the  victory.  III.  17  to  the 
end.  The  prophet  goes  back  to  his  starting- 
point,  and  takes  in  the  whole  subject  from 
beginning  to  end.  Beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
are  summoned  to  feast  upon  the  bodies  of 
those  who  seem  so  mighty  but  are  dravni 
on  to  prove  to  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is 
God,  to  shew  the  purpose  of  His  dealings  with 
His  people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  His  presence  and  His 
favour. 

2.  and  leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  theej 
and  lead  thee  alone.  LXX.  KaBoSny^ino 
o-e.  Vulg,  "educam  te."  The  rendenng  in 
the  text  supposes  that  the  verb  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  numeral  "six."  The  margin  al- 
ternatives, striie  thee  imth  six  plagues,  or 
draiu  thee  back  luith  an  hook  of  six  teeth,  all 
rest  upon  the  supposed  derivation,  which  is 
however  not  recognized  by  the  LXX.  or 
Vulg.  Most  of  the  modem  conunentators 
follow  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 

'   6.     /  nuill  send  afire\    Comp.  Rev.  xx.  9. 

in  the  isles'y  The  judgment  which  is  de- 
scribed, xxxviii.  ao,  as  universal  is  here  extend- 
ed to  the  isles  to  shew  that  it  should  fall  not 
only  on  Gog  and  his  land,  but  on  those  who 
share  Gog's  feelings  of  hatred  and  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

9.  they  shall  bum  them  ixiith  fire  seven 
years~\  The  weapons  of  the  army  left  on  the 
field  of  battle  shall  be  so  numerous  as  to  sup- 
ply fuel  for  the  people  of  the  land  for  seven 
years.  The  furnace  m  Daniel  was  to  be  seven 
times  hotter  than  of  wont,  Dan.  iii.  19.  Comp. 
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[' Or.  ««&  shall 

afire  0/ 
tkem. 


■  burn    them  with  fire  seven 
years : 

10  So  that  they  shall  take  no  wood 
out  of  the  field,  neither  cut  down 
any  out  of  the  forests  ;  for  they  shall 
burn  the  weapons  with  fire :  and  they 
shall  spoil  those  that  spoiled  them, 
and  rob  those  that  robbed  them,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

11  fl  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  I  will  give  unto 
Gog  a  place  there  of  graves  in  Is- 
rael, the  valley  of  the  passengers  on 
the  east  of  the  sea :  and  it  shall  stop 
the  '  noses  of  the  passengers :  and  there 
shall  they  bury  Gog  and  all  his  multi- 
tude :  and  they  shall  call  it  The  val- 

tS*'  ■='  ley  of  "  Hamon-gog. 

12  And  seven  months  shall  the 
house  of  Israel  be  burying  of  them, 
that  they  may  cleanse  the  land. 

13  Yea,  all  the  people  of  the  land 
shall  bury  them;  and  it  shall  be  to 
them  a  renown  the  day  that  I  shall 
be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

14  And  they  shall  sever  out  'men 
of  continual  employment,  passing 
through  the  land  to  bury  with  the 
passengers   those   that   remain    upon 


I  Or, 
mouths. 


tiiulti- 
tude  of 
Go£. 


tHeb. 
men  of 
.coniiitU' 
OMce, 


the  face  of  the  earth,  to  cleanse  it : 
after  the  end  of  seven  months  shall 
they  search. 

15  And  the  passengers  that  pass 
through  the  land,  when  any  seeth  a 
man's  bone,  then  shall  he  'set  up  a 
sign  by  it,  till  the  buriers  have  buried 
it  in  the  valley  of  Hamon-gog. 

16  And  also  the  name  of  the  city 
shall  be  '  Hamonah.  Thus  shall  they 
cleanse  the  land. 

17  fl  And,  thou  son  of  man,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  Godj  Speak  *unto 
every  feathered  fowl,  and  to  every 
beast  of  the  field,  Assemble  your- 
selves, and  come ;  gather  yourselves 
on  every  side  to  my  'sacrifice  that 
I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  great 
sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
that  ye  may  eat  flesh,  and  drink  blood. 

18  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
mighty, .  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of 
lambs,  and  of  ♦  goats,  of  bullocks,  all 
of  them  failings  of  Bashan. 

19  And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye 
be  full,  and  drink  blood  till  ye  be 
drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which  I 
have  sacrificed  for  you. 


fHeh. 
buiUU 


I  That  is. 
The  mil' 
iitudet 


t  Heb.  io 
ihefowl  qf 
every 
wing. 


Or, 

slaughter. 


tHeb. 
great 
goats. 


I  K.  xix.  18.  Seven  was  a  number  connected 
with  the  cleansing  after  contact  with  the  dead 
TNum.  xix.  11  foil.),  and  this  purification  of 
the  land  by  the  clearance  of  the  heathenish 
spoils  was  a  holy  work.  Comp.  i».  iz,  seven 
months. 

11.  a  place  there  of  graves  in  Israel']  A 
place  where  there  may  %:  burial  for  them  in 
Israel.  What  part  of  tlK  Holy  Land  may  be 
thus  defiled  ?  The  prophet  pictures  to  himself 
as  a  fitting  place  some  valley,  probably  imagin- 
ary (a  •valley  is  also  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv. 
5),  at  the  extremity  of  the  Holy  Land. 

the  valley  of  the  passengers]  Because  they 
who  there  lie  buried  wereT)ut  as  a  cloud  pass- 
ing over  and  gone.  There  is  also,  as  is  com- 
mon in  Hebrew,  a  play  upon  words — there 
were  passengers  to  be  buried,  passengers  to 
walk  over  their  graves,  passengers  to  bury 
them  (v.  is). 

east  of  the  sea]  Of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  place 
frightful  in  its  physical  character,  and  admoni- 
tory of  past  judgments. 

stop  the  noses]  The  word  thus  rendered 
occurs  only  once  more  in  Scripture,  Deut.  xxv. 
4,  where  it  is  rendered  muzzle.  Comp.  Isai. 
xxxiv.  3. 


Hamon-gog]  i.e.  the  multitude  of  Gog,  as 
in  i>.  16,  Hamonah,  the  multitude. 

14.  men  of  continual  employment]  Lit.  as 
marg.,  men  of  continuance,  that  is,  men  regu- 
larly appointed  to  this  business,  to  express  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  systematic 
way  in  which  it  is  performed.  According  to 
the  Mosaic  law  a  dead  body  caused  a  peculicur 
defilement  to  all  with  which  it  came  in  con- 
tact, Num.  xix.  1 1  foil.  So  that  as  the  land 
of  Israel  represents  figuratively  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  purification  of  that  land  is  a  proper 
part  of  the  figure  to  indicate  such  a  sanctifica- 
tion  and  cleansing  of  His  Church,  as  St  Paul 
describes  in  Eph.  v.  a6,  27. 

17  to  end.  Comp.  Rev.  xix.  17.  The  de- 
struction of  the  enemy,  viewed  as  to  its  results 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  God.  The 
purposes  of  the  past  dispensation  shall  be  made 
clear  to  God's  people  themselves  and  to  the 
heathen.  All  shall  see  that  the  judgments 
which  have  fallen  upon  the  chosen  race  werie 
no  sign  of  any  change  of  purpose  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  the  consequence  of  their  sins,  and 
that,  these  sins  once  abandoned,  the  favour  of 
their  God  will  return  in  yet  more  abundance. 
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20  Thus  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my 
table  with  horses  and  chariots,  with 
mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of 
war,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

21  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among 
the  heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shall 
see  my  judgment  that  I  have  exe- 
cuted, and  my  hand  that  I  have  laid 
upon  them. 

22  So  the  house  of  Israel  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God 
from  that  day  and  forward. 

23  fl  And  the  heathen  shall  know 
that  the  house  of  Israel  went  into 
captivity  for  their  iniquity:  because 
they  trespassed  against  me,  therefore 
hid  I  my  face  from  them,  and  gave 
them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies  : 
so  fell  they  all  by  the  sword. 

24  According  to  their  uncleanness 
and  according  to  their  transgressions 
have  I  done  unto  them,  and  hid  my 
face  from  them. 

25  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God;  Now  will  I  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  Jacob,  and  have  mercy 
upon  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and 
will  be  jealous  for  my  holy  name  ; 

26  After  that  they  have  borne 


their  shame,  and  all  their  trespasses 
whereby  they  have  trespassed  against 
me,  when  they  dwelt  safely  in  their 
land,  and  none  made  them  afraid. 

27  When  I  have  brought  them 
again  from  the  people,  and  gathered 
them  out  of  their  enemies'  lands,  and 

"  am  sanctified  in  them  in  the  sight  "  ^i^p-  36- 
or  many  nations ; 

28  Then  shall  they  know  that  I 

am  the   Lord   their    God,    ♦  which  *Heb. 
caused   them   to   be  led  into   capti-  causing-_<\f 
vity  among  the  heathen  :  but  I  have  *'"'"'  '^'' 
gathered  them  unto  their  own  land, 
and  have  left  none  of  them  any  more 
there. 

29  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face 
any   more   from  them :   for   1   have 

*  poured  out  rny  spirit  upon  the  house  *  Joel  2. 
(^Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God.  Acts 2. 17. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

I  The  time,  manner,  and  end  of  the  vision,  6 
The  description  of  the  east  gate,  20  of  the 
north  gate,  24  of  the  south  gate,  32  of  the  east 
gate,  35  amd  of  the  north  gate.  39  Eight 
tables.  44  The  chambers,  48  The  porch  of 
the  house. 
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N  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of 
our  captivity,  in  the  beginning 


29.  /  have  poured  out  my  spirit']  Comp, 
Joel  ii.  a8;  Zech.  xii.  10;  and  Acts  ii.  17. 
There  St  Peter  distinctly  appropriates  these 
prophecies  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Church  of  Christ  by  that  mi- 
raculous event.  But  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  fulfilment  of  these  verses  of  the  prophets. 
They  shall  find  their  consummation  when  time, 
shall  be  no  more. 

Chaps.  XL.— XLVIII.  The  vision  of  the 
restored  temple  and  the  reinhabited  land.  A 
development  of  the  promise  contained  in  xxxvii. 
17.  The  subject  of  the  closing  chapters  of 
Ezekiel  is  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  is  expressed  by  a  vision,  in  which 
are  displayed  not  only  a  rebuilt  temple,  but 
also  by  a  reformed  priesthood,  reorganized 
services,  a  restored  monarchy,  a  reapportioned 
territory,  a  renewed  people,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  diffusion  of  fertility  and  plenty  over 
the  whole  earth.  The  return  from  Babylon 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  this  work,  but 
only  a  beginning,  introductory  to  the  future 
kingdom  of  Christ,  first  upon  earth,  finally  in 
heaven.    The  vision  must  therefore  be  viewed 


as  strictly  symbolical;  the  symbols  employed 
being  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  These  ordi- 
nances had  indeed  in  themselves  a  hidden  mean- 
ing. The  Tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  the  tents 
of  the  tribes,  and  afterwards  the  Temple  in  the 
capital  of  the  land  of  inheritance,  was  intended 
to  signify  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  among  His 
people,  the  priesthood  was  to  denote  the  medi- 
ation between  God  and  man,  the  monarchy 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  people  the  saints 
of  God,  the  territory  their  inheritance.  So 
that  the  symbols  here  employed  have  an  essen- 
tial propriety,  yet  they  are  truly  symbols,  and 
as  such  are  they  to  be  regarded.  See  Kliefoth 
'Tempel  Gesicht  Ezechiel's.'  See  Note  at  end 
of  xlii. 

Chap.  XL.  1.  In  the  five  and  tiventieth 
year]  This  was  the  fiftieth  year  from  the  i8th 
of  Josiah,  the  year  of  his  memorable  passover 
(2_K.  xxiii.  9»).  See  note  on  i,  i.  If  that  was 
a  Jubilee  year,  which  is  highly  probable,  this 
vision  too  fells  in  a  jubilee  year,  which  seems 
appropriate.  The  jubilee  year  began  with  the 
month  of  Tisri,  on  the  tenth  day  of  which 
was  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  30). 
The  month  Tisri  was  the  first  month,  of  the 
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of  the  year,  in  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
after  that  the  city  was  smitten,  in 
the  selfsame  day  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  me,  and  brought  me 
thither, 

2  In  the  visions  of  God  brought 
he  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
set  me  upon  a  very  high  mountain, 

wto*?'*'""  ''  ^y  which  was  as  the  frame  of  a  city 
on  the  south. 

3  And  he  brought  me  thither,  and, 
behold,  there  was  a  man,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  like  the  appearance  of 
brass,  with  a  line  of  flax  in  his  hand, 
and  a  measuring  I'eed ;  and  he  stood 
in  the  gate. 


4  And  the  man  said  unto  me, 
Son  of  man,  behold  with  thine  eyes, 
and  hear  with  thine  ears,  and  set 
thine  heart  upon  all  that  I  shall  shew 
thee ;  for  to  the  intent  that  I  might 
shew  ihem  unto  thee  art  thou  brought 
hither :  declare  all  that  thou  seest  to 
the  house  of  Israel. 

5  And  behold  a  wall  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house  round  about,  and 
in  the  man's  hand  a  measuring  reed 
of  six  cubits  long  by  the  cubit  and 
an  hand  breadth:  so  he  measured 
the  breadth  of  the  building,  one  reed ;  f  Heb. 
and  the  height,  one  reed. 

6  V  Then  came  he  unto  the  gate  ^"^1/^},^ 
'which  looketh  toward  the  east,  and  east. 


whose  face 
was  tite 


civil  year,  but  we  do  not  know  that  this 
reckoning  was  adopted  till  after  the  captivity. 
However,  the  feet  of  the  jubilee  year  com- 
mencing in  this  month  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  speaking  of  the  time  as,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

2.  visions  ofGodJ     Comp.  i.  i,  viii.  3. 

a  very  high  mountain']  Higher  than  the  ac- 
tual temple-hill  to  mark  increased  dignity.  So- 
Isai.  ii.  2,  the  mountain  of  the  Lomys  house  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Comp. 
Micah  iv.  i. 

by  •which']  As  in  marg.,  apon'tirhich.  The 
building  was  not  by  or  near  the  hill,  but  upon 
it  (xliii.  iz). 

as  the  frame  of  a  city]  It  is  not  a  city  which 
is  seen,  but  a  building  (the  temple  and  its 
courts)  like  a  city  in  its  construction,  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls. 

on  the  south]  southward,  i.e.  on  the' 
southern  slope,  just  as  the  temple  actually  stood 
on  Mount  Moriah.  The  temple  was  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  city — ^part  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  city  being  more  to  the 
north,  but  no  part  duectly  north  of  the 
temple. 

3.  thither]  To  the  building  from  the 
place  where  Ezekid  first  saw  it. 

like  the  appearance  of  brass]  Brightly  shin- 
ing, i.  7. 

a  line  of  flax]  For  measuring  the  ground 
plan. 

a  measuring  reed]  For  the  walls  (comp. 
Jer.  xxxi.  38,  39;  Rev.  xxi.  15).  To  measure 
implied  a  separation  for  sacred  purposes,  comp.. 
Rev.  xi.  2.  The  measurements  are  (i)  exact, 
to  shew  that  the  promise  is  not  vague,  but 
certain;  (2)  equal,  to  denote  harmony;  (3) 
vast,  to  mark  majesty  and  grandeur.  The 
extraordinary  massiveness  of  the  walls  may 
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have  had  reference  to  the  enormous  structures 
raised  at  this  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
was  not  only  the  greatest  conqueror,  but  the 
greatest  builder  in  the  world.  See  note  on 
xxiii,  14. 

5.  The  Boundary  Wall  of  the  tem- 
ple-courts.   See  Plan  II. 

a  <wcdl  on  the  outside  of  the  house]  The 
wall  enclosing  the  courts  in  which  were  the 
entrance  gates,  not  the  wall  of  the  area  and 
precincts  (xlii.  so). 

4y  the  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth]  Comp. 
xliii.  13.  The  Jews,  according  to  Rabbini- 
cal statement,  first  used  a  small  cubit  of  fif- 
teen inches,  applying  it  principally  to  the  vessels 
and  furniture  of  the  temple;  next  a  cubit  of 
eighteen  inches  (a  hand-breadth  longer  than 
the  former  cubit);  and  lastly,  after  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Babylonish  cubit  of  twenty-one 
inches  (another  hand-breadth  more).  But  in, 
the  temple  measurements  they  used  only  the 
cubit  of  eighteen  inches.  For  exactly  the 
same  dimensions  are  given  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  of  Chronicles,  in  Ezra  and  in  Eze- 
kiel,  in  Josephus  and  the  Talmud.  Now  we 
know  ftat  Josephus  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
cubit  of  eighteen  inches.  The  measurements 
of  Herod's  temple  agree  with  this  (Fergusson's, 
'Temple  and  Holy  Sepulchre,'  p.  79).  So 
that  we  may  conclude  that  the  cubit  and  hand- 
breadth  is  the  cubit  of  eighteen  inches. 

the  breadth  of  the  bmlding]  The  building  is 
here  the  enclosing  wall — ^the  height  and  breadth 
of  this  wall  are  given,  but  not  the  length,  which 
is  determined  hereafter,  and  shewn  to  enclose 
a  square,  a  side  of  which  is  500  cubits. 

6—16.  The  East  Gate-building.  See 
Plan  III.  This  is  particularly  described,  all 
the  other  gate-buildings  being  exactly  like  it. 
This  gate-building  led  from  the  precincts  to 
the  outer  court. 
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went  up  the  stairs  thereof,  and  mea- 
sured the  threshold  of  the  gate,  which 
was  one  reed  broad ;  and  the  other 
threshold  of  the  gate,  which  was  one 
reed  broad. 

7  And  every  little  chamber  was 
one  reed  long,  and  one  reed  broad ; 
and  between  the  little  chambers  were 
five  cubits  ;  and  the  threshold  of  the 
gate  by  the  porch  of  the  gate  within 
was  one  reed. 

8  He  measured  also  the  porch  of 
the  gate  within,  one  reed. 

9  Then  measured  he  the  porch  of 


the  gate,  eight  cubits ;  and  the  posts 
thereof,  two  cubits ;  and  the  porch  of 
the  gate  was  inward. 

10  And  the  little  chambers  of  the 
gate  eastward  were  three  on  this  side, 
an^  three  on  that  side;  they  three 
were  of  one  measure :  and  the  posts 
had  one  measure  on  this  side  and  on 
that  side. 

11  And  he  measured  the  breadth 
of  the  entry  of  the  gate,  ten  cubits ; 
and  the  length  of  the  gate,  thirteen 

cubits.  t  Heb. 

12  The   ♦space   also    before    the'i^,ld°'' 


6.  stairi]     Seiien  in  number  (i;.  22). 

the  threshold... briiad'\  Lit.  "the  threshold 
of  the  gate  one  reed  broad,  and  the  threshold 
of  the  gate  one  reed  broad,"  the  usual  Hebrew 
mode  of  expressing  eacli  thresliold  of  the 
gate  one  reed  broad.  Some  have  thought 
that  this  refers  to  the  two  thresholds,  the  one 
at  the  entry  from  the  preoincts,  the  other  at 
the  entry  into  the  court.  But  as  the  measure- 
ments are  being  taken  from  east  to  west,  it  will 
be  better  to  consider  that  the  two  thi-esholds 
belong  to  the  easternmost  gateway,  Th&  gate- 
building  consisted  of  (i)  a  covered  gateway 
(with  two  thresholds)  from  the  precincts  \  (j) 
an  uncovered  space,  along  the  sides  of  which 
were  the  guard-chambers;  (3) another  covered 
gateway  into  the  court. 

7.  And  e-very  little  chamber  "luaj]  And 
the  guard-chambers,  each  one  reed  long 
and  one  reed  broad.  In  our  translation  the 
words  ivas  and  rwere  are  continually  intro- 
duced, but  are  not  in  the  original.  They  would 
be  better  away.  The  substantives  depend  upoa 
the  verb  measured  throughout. 

little  chamber']  The  Hebrew  word  (tha)  oc- 
curs I  K.  xiv.  a8;  a  Chro.  xii.  11,  of  a  series 
of  chambers  for  the  Levites  who  kept  watch 
in  the  temple.  It  is  a  different  word  from 
that  rendered  chambers  in  -u.  1 7.  The  noun  tha 
is  singular,  used  collectively.  So  in  -vv.  14, 
16,  the  post,  for  a  series  of  posts  or  pillars. 
Comp.  xl.  29,  xli.  II. 

betixieen  the  little  chambers]  Between  two 
guard-chambers  there  was  from  east  to  west  a 
space  of  five  cubits.  The  seer,  having  passed 
along  the  way  with  guard-chambers  on  either 
side,  comes  to  the  threshold  of  the  gate  by  the 
porch.  This  corresponds  to  the  second  thresh- 
old in  the  easternmost  gateway. 

porch]  (Heb.  «/«»?.)  The  LXX.  alKcui.. 
Vulg.  •vestibulum.  The  word  probably  means 
porch  or  portico,  connected  with  fl;V=post 
or  pillar. 

8.  This  verse  is  not  found  in  some  Hebrew 


MSS.,  or  in  the  LXX.  or  Vulg.  It  is  rejected 
by  Hitzig  and  others  as  inconsistent  with 
•u.  9,  But  there  is  no  inconsistency,  the  mea- 
surements are  taken  in  different  ways.  Here 
it  is  from  east  to  west,  as  generally. 

8.  The  porch  is  now  measured  from  north 
to  south,  in  width,  as  before  in  depth.  In 
i».  1 1  we  are  told  that  the  breadth  of  the  entry 
of  the  gate  was  ten  cubits,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  eight  cubits,  with  a  cubit  for  a  post  or 
pillar  on  each  side 

posts']  (Heb.  ^i/=ram.)  A  projection  like 
a  ram's  horn.  Hence  in  architecture  a  column 
projecting  from  the  wall  with  its  base,  shaft 
and  capital,  or  it  may  be  the  base  only,  as  in 
"vu.  16,  49.  In  the  former  case  column  might 
be  a  better  translation,  but  as  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  post  and  pillar  (as  between 
base  and  shaft')  it  is  better  to  keep  the  word 
post,  remembering  that  it  represents  the  lower 
part  of  the  column,  and  that  the  dimensions 
given  are  those  of  the  section  of  the  base. 
The  word  (though  sometimes  the  plural  oc- 
curs, as  in  ■».  14)  is  usually  singular,  a  collec- 
tive noun,  which  is  expressed  in  our  Version 
by  the  insertion  of  e-very. 

the  porch  of  the  gate  <wai  inward]  i.e.  to- 
wards the  court. 

10.  eastward]  The  seer,  having  passed 
through  the  gate-building  westward,  now  turns 
back  eastward,  and  tells  us  that  there  were 
three  guard-chambers  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
on  eitiher  side  of  the  roadway,  and  in  front  of 
each  guard-chamber  columns,  whose  posts' 
(bases)  were  each  one  cubit  square. 

U.  the  length  of  the  gate]  The  length  of 
the  gateway  (including  the  porch)  from  the 
court  to  the  uncovered  space.  The  threshold 
we  are  told  was  six  cubits,  and  the  porch  six. 
In  addition  one  cubit  was  probably  allowed  in 
front  of  the  porch,  as  before  the  porch  of  the 
temple  itself  (v.  49). 

12.    The  space  in  front  of  the  guard-cham- 
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little  chambers  was  one  cubit  on  this 
side,  and  the  space  was  one  cubit  on 
that  side :  and  the  little  chambers 
were  six  cubits  on  this  side,  and  six 
cubits  on  that  side. 

13  He  measured  then  the  gate 
from  the  roof  of  one  little  chamber 
to  the  roof  of  another :  the  breadth 
was  five  and'  twenty  cubits,  door  a- 
gainst  door, 

14  He  made  also  posts  of  three- 
score cubits,  even  unto  the  post  of 
the  court  round  about  the  gate. 


15  And  from  the  face  of  the  gate 
of  the  entrance  unto  the  face  of  the 
porch  of  the  inner  gate  were  fifty- 
cubits. 

16  And  there  were  'narrow  win- 
dows to  the  little  chambers,  and  to 
their  posts  within  the  gate  round 
about,  and  likewise  to  the  "  arches : 
and  windows  were  round  about  "  in- 
ward :  and  upon  each  post  were  palm 
trees. 

17  Then  brought  he  me  into  the 
outward   court,  and,   lo,  there  were 


tHeb. 
closed. 


I  Or 

galUrieSf 

or, 

f  arches. 
Or, 
within. 


bers  corresponded  to  the  measure  of  the  posts 
in  front  of  these  chambers  (v.  10). 

13.  This  measurement  is  across  the  gate- 
building  from  north  to  south.  We  have  thus 
the  breadth  of  the  entry  including  a  post  on 

either  side         10  cubits 

on  either  side  a  guard- 
chamber  6  cubits 

a  space        1  cubit 

7  cubits  X  a  =  14  cubits 

a  4  cubits 
An  additional  cubit  was  taken  to  make  the 
breadth  of  the  gate-building  exactly  half  its 
length. 

14.  He  made]  The  angel  is  exhibiting  a 
newly  constructed  building,  and  therefore  is 
said  to  make  it. 

poits  of  threescore  cubits]  Vulg.  Et  fecit 
frontes  per  lexaginta  cubitos.  This  expresses 
that  the  sixty  cubits  were  the  length  of  a  series 
of  columns.  This  gives  us  another  feature  of 
the  gate-building.  Between  the  porch  and  the 
two  most  western  guard-chambers  was  a  space 
of  five  cubits  (through  which  the  road  passed), 
forming  a  kind  of  hall  with  columns  along 
the  sides.  This  hall  is  called  the  arches,  v.  16. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  gate-building  being 
twenty-five  cubits,  the  united  length  of  the 
sides  of  this  hall  would  be  sixty  cubits.  The 
threshold  of  six  cubits,  v.  7,  (forming  the 
roadway)  extended  one  cubit  beyond  the  hall 
into  the  uncovered  way.  It  is  probable  that  in 
one  of  these  halls  (that  of  the  eastern  gateway 
of  the  inner  court)  the  prince  ate  bread  on 
solemn  festivals  (xhv.  3).  A  hall  of  the  same 
dimensions  was  between  the  boundary  wall 
and  eastern  guard-chambers  (see  on  v.  31). 

unto  the  post  of  the  court  round  about  the 
gate]  This  hall  or  colonnade  extended  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building  to  the  pavement 
(y.  18).  Outside  the  building  on  the  pave- 
ment was  a  series  of  pillars  (the  post  used 
collectively,  see  on  -v.  9). 


15.  the  face  of  the  gate  of  the  entrance] 
The  front  of  the  gatae-building  looking  to  the 
precincts.  The  whole  length  of  the  gate-build- 
ing was  fifty  cubits,  thus  made  up :— r- 

Thickness  of  boundary  wall     ...     6  cubits 

Hall  of  entrance  5     „ 

Three  guard-chambers  (six  cubits 

each) 18     ,, 

Spaces  between  guard-chambers    10     „ 

Hall  of  porch    5     „ 

Porch     6     „ 

50  cubits 

16.  «flrreiiy]  Lit.  " closed."  Ewald,  "clos- 
ed with  network."  Vulg.  obliquas,  the  jambs 
sloping  towards  the  opening.  This,  however, 
though  common  in  later  styles,  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  architecture,  in  which  all 
the  lines  were  straight  and  the  spaces  rect- 
angular. 

to  their  posts  <within  the  gate  round  about] 
These  narronu  windows  weie  within  the  gate- 
building  in  the  walls  honndedhy  the pa-vement 
between  the  outside  pillars  (v.  14),  and  in  that 
part  of  the  western  front  which  was  clear  of 
the  porch,  so  as  to  light  up  both  the  guard- 
chambers  and  the  hall.  Similar  windows  were 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  i  K.  vi,  4,  where 
observe  the  marginal  renderings. 

the  arches]  (Heb.  elammoth,  in  v.  0,% 
elammim,  probably  derived  from  ail = post, 
and  perhaps  connected  with  ulam  =porch.) 
The  word  arches  is  not  happy,  as  the  arch  was 
at  this  time  unknown  in  architecture.  This 
word  probably  denotes  the  hall  or  colonnade 
mentioned  in  note  on  v.  14.  The  plural  form 
of  the  noun  corresponds  with  the  two  parts  of 
this  hall  on  either  side  the  roadway. 

For  the  gate-building  see  Plan  No.  III. 

upon  each  post  luere  palm  trees]  The  post 
was  a  square  base  on  which  stood  the  shaft  in 
the  form  of  a  palm-tree,  as  we  see  in  ancient 
buildings  in  the  East. 

17—19.  The  Outer  Court.  The 
outward  or  outer  court  corresponds  to  what 
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chambers,  and  a  pavement  made  for 
the  court  round  about :  thirty  cham- 
bers were  upon  the  pavement. 

1 8  And  the  pavement  by  the  side 
of  the  gates  over  against  the  length 
of  the  gates  was  the  lower  pavement. 

19  Then  he  measured  the  breadth 
from  the  forefront  of  the  lower  gate 
unto  the  forefront  of  the  inner  court 

\rom        "without,  an  hundred  cubits  eastward 
without,    and  northward. 

20  H  And  the  gate  of  the  out- 
tHeb.  ward  court  *that  looked  toward  the 
w^se/ace  ^^^^^  jjg  Pleasured  the  length  thereof, 

and  the  breadth  thereof. 


21  And  the  little  chambers  there- 
of were  three  on  this  side  and  three 
on  that  side;   and  the  posts  thereof 

and  the  'arches  thereof  were   after ^o^^^^ 
the  measure   of  the  first   gate :  the  01^ 
length  thereof  was  fifty  cubits,  and """ 
the  breadth  five  and  twenty  cubits. 

22  And  their  windows,  and  their 
arches,  and  their  palm  trees,  were 
after  the  measure  of  the  gate  that 
looketh  toward  the  east ;  and  they 
went  up  unto  it  by  seven  steps  ;  and 
the  arches  thereof  were  before  them. 

23  And  the  gate  of  the  inner  court 
was  over  against  the  gate  toward  the 


was  in  Herod's  temple  the  Court  of  Women, 
into  which  all  Jews,  but  not  Gentiles,  were 
admitted. 

17.  ehambers]    See  Jer.  xxxv.  a. 

a  pavement]  Of  mosaic  work  (%  Chro. 
vii.  3 ;  Esther  i.  6).  This  pavement  came  up 
to  the  sides  of  the  gate-buildings,  and  was 
carried  along  the  sides  of  the  court  parallel  to 
the  boundary 7-yvall,.  thus  forming,  a  border  of 
forty-four  cubits  to  the  court. 

roundabout']  On  each  side  of  the  court  in 
which  there  were  gates,  i.e.  on  the  east,  north, 
and  south  sides.  We  are  not  told  what  were 
the  dimensions  or  position  of  these  chambers. 
They  were  probably  placed  symmetrically,  five 
on  each  side  of  the  three  gates,  each  chamber 
standing  by  itself,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  be- 
tween the  gates  and  the  chambers,  and  between 
the  several  chambers,  the  spaces  being  occu- 
pied by  the  pavement  on  which  the  chambers 
are  therefore  said  to  stand.  If,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, each  chamber  was  a  square  of  twenty- 
five  cubits,  this  would  allow  of  a  space  of  ten 
cubits  or  more  between  each  chamber,  the 
corners  of  the  courts  being  occupied  by  kitch- 
en courts,  xlvi.  ai,  and  a  line  of  pavement  of 
nineteen  cubits  in  front  of  the  series  of  cham- 
ber. 

18.  the  lower  pavement]  The  outer  court 
being  lower  than  the  inner  (v.  31),  ths pave- 
ment running  round,  it  was  naturally  called 
the  loiver  pavement  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pavement  of  the  inner  court.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  insertion  by  our  translators 
of  were  and  luas  in  this  and  in  other  verses 
weakens  the  force  of  the  description,  the  words 
loiuer  pavement  are  in  apposition  with  the 
pavement  by  the  side  of  the  gates. 

19.  There  were,  as  we  shall  see,  eastern, 
northern,  and  southern  gates  of  entrance  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  court.  Keil  and  others 
suppose  that  these  gates  projected  into  the 
outer  court.    But  we  observe  that  the  mea- 


surement is  said  to  be  taken,  from  the  fore-front 
of  the  lower  gate  not  to  the  fore-front  of  the 
inner  gate,  but  to  the  fore-front  of  the  inner 
court.  There  are  also  difficulties  connected 
with  the  sacrifices  (see  t>.  39)  in  supposing  the 
inner  gateways  to  have  projected  into  the 
outward  court.  The  inner  court  proper  was 
the  open  space  (100  cubitssquare).left  free  for 
the  performance  of  the  sacrifices,  but  there 
may  have  been  a  border  with  the  gates,  a  pave- 
ment as  in  the  outer  court,  which  was  fenced 
off  from  the  outer  court,  and  yet  not  reckoned 
to  the  inner  court  proper.  This  boundary 
wall  was  the  fore-front  of  the  inner  court,  and 
in  this  the  gates  stood,  like  the  gates  in  the 
outer  boundary  wall,  with  steps  of  ascent, 
their  porches  being  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  of  the  outer  gates  towards  the  inner  court. 

without]  Not  as  in  margin,  from  <without, 
but  as  LXX.,  looking  outwards,  that  is,  the 
outward  front  of  the  inner  gate  towards  the 
outer  court. 

eastward  and  northward]  From  gate  to 
gate  eastward,  and  in  like  manner  from  gate 
to  gate  northward,  for  corresponding  to  these 
gates  already  described  there  were  northern 
gates,  which  the  seer  now  approaches. 

20—33.  The  Gates  both  of  the 
Outer  and  of  the  Inner  Court. 

20.  the  gate  of  the  outward  court  that  look- 
ed toward  the  north]  This  was  of  precisely 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  eastern  gate,  and 
placed  no  doubt  in  the  middle  of  the  northern 
boundary  wall. 

22.  they  went  up  unto  it  by  seven  steps] 
There  was  the  same  number  of  steps  no  doubt 
to  each  of  the  gates  from  the  precincts  to  the 
outer  court. 

the  arches  thereof]     See  on  v,  16. 

before  them]  Adjoining  the  seven  steps  and 
entrance  threshold.  JVere  should  be  omitted 
in  both  places  in  this  verse.     See  on  1;.  18. 

23.  Opposite  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
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north,  and  toward  the  east;  ani  he 
measured  from  gate  to  gate  an  hun- 
dred cubits. 

24  IT  After  that  he  brought  me 
toward  the  south,  and  behold  a  gate 
toward  the  south :  and  he  measured 
the  posts  thereof  and  the  arches  thereof 
according  to  these  measures. 

25  And  there  were  windows  in  it 
and  in  the  arches  thereof  round  about, 
like  those  windows :  the  length  was 
fifty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  five  and 
twenty  cubits. 

26  And  there  were  seven  steps  to 
go  up  to  it,  and  the  arches  thereof 
were  before  them :  and  it  had  palm 
trees,  one  on  this  side,  and  another 
on  that  side,  upon  the  posts  thereof. 

27  And  there  was  a  gate  in  the 
inner  court  toward  the  south :  and  he 
measured  from  gate  to  gate  toward 
the  south  an  hundred  cubits. 


28  And  he  brought  me  to  the  in- 
ner court  by  the  south  gate :  and  he 
measured  the  south  gate  according  to 
these  measures ; 

29  And  the  little  chambers  there- 
of, and  the  posts  thereof,  and  the 
arches  thereof,  according  to  these 
measures :  and  there  were  windows  in 
it  and  in  the  arches  thereof  round 
about :  it  was  fifty  cubits  long,  and 
five  and  twenty  cubits  broad. 

30  And  the  arches  round  about 
were  five  and  twenty  cubits  long, 
and  five  cubits  *  broad. 

31  And  the  arches  thereof  were 
toward  the  utter  court ;  and  palm 
trees  were  upon  the  posts  thereof: 
and  the  going  up  to  it  had  eight  steps. 

32  II  And  he  brought  me  into  the 
inner  court  toward  the  east :  and  he 
measured  the  gate  according  to  these 


tHeb. 
breadth. 


measures. 


gates  of  the  outer  court  were  corresponding 
northern  and  eastern  gates  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  court,  the  distance  from  outer  gate 
to  inner  gate  being  in  each  case  100  cubits. 

24 — 31.  The  gates  oh  the  south  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  on  the  north.  The 
south  gate  of  the  outer  court  is  described 
(z4 — 46),  the  distance  from  gate  to  gate  is 
noted  100  cubits  Qv.  a?),  and  the  south  gate 
of  the  inner  court  is  described  (sjii.  28 — 31). 
The  south  gate  is  described,  and  not  the  north 
gate,  because  the  seer  entered  the  inner  court 
by  the  south  gate,  but  had  only  seen  the  out- 
side of  the  north  gate.  In  ^u.  28  the  EngUsh 
translation  is,  he  brought  me  TO  the  inner  court, 
in  "v.  32,  he  brought  me  INTO  the  inner  court. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  difference  in  the 
original.     In  each  case  it  should  be  Into, 

31.  utter  courti  It  is  the  same  word  in  the 
original  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  outward 
court.  Our  translators  seem  to  have  thought 
that  here  and  in  some  other  places  not  the  out- 
tvard  court,  but  the  precincts  were  spoken  of. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
court  in  each  case,  the  outward  court  sur- 
rounding the  inner  court  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  west.  In  all  the  passages  where  we 
find  in  our  translation  utter  court  we  should 
substituteoutward  court.  So  below,  v.  37, 
and  xlii.  i,  7,  14,  xliv.  19,  xlvi.  20,  ai. 

The  description  of  this  gate  is  marred  in 
our  English  Version  by  the  introduction  of  the 
verbs  was,  luere,  not  in  the  original.  The 
whole  of  the  substantives  are  governed  by  the 
one  verb,  he  measured.    Bearing  this  in  mind 


we  observe  that  in  each  description  of  an  inner 
gate  the  arches  are  mentioned  twice,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  from  the  former  as  the 
arches  toward  the  outward  court.  This  agrees 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  arches  as  a 
columned  hall,  and  shews  that  there  was 
one  such  hall  at  each  gateway.  See  note 
on  1).  16. 

eight  steps']  So  for  the  east  (y.  34)  and 
north  gates  (v.  37).  From  the  precincts  to 
the  outer  court  were  seven  steps,  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  court  eight,  making  together 
the  number  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  cxx. — cxxxiv), 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  called  Psalms 
of  Degrees,  because  they  were  sung  by  the 
choir  of  Levites  upon  the  steps  (degrees)  of 
the  temple-courts.  In  the  later  temple  there 
were  fifteen  steps  from  the  court  of  Women  to 
the  court  of  Israel,  and  Lightfoot  ('  Choro- 
graphy,'  §  130)  quotes  from  the  Talmud : — 
"The  Levites  with  harps,  trumpets,  and  infi- 
nite other  musical  instruments,  stood  upon  the 
fifteen  steps  going  down  out  of  the  court  of 
Israel  into  the  women's  court,  singing  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  fifteen  Psalms  of 
Degrees."  It  \&  possible  that  these  fifteen  steps 
may  have  corresponded  to  psalms  used  by  the 
singers  in  procession  from  the  precincts  to  the 
inner  court,  but  if  so  it  was  a  different 
use  from  that  of  later  times,  when  these 
Psalms  were  used  as  pilgrims'  songs  by  the 
Jews  who  went  up  from  their  abodes  in 
foreign  countries  to  Jerusalem  on  the  solemn 
feasts.  See  Hengstenberg's  Introduction  to 
Ps.  cxx. 

32.    toward  the  east]    Having  entered  by 
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■  33  And  the  little  chambers  there- 
of, and  the  posts  thereof,  and  the 
arches  thereof,  were  according  to  these 
measures :  and  there  were  windows 
therein  and  in  the  arches  thereof 
round  about :  it  was  fifty  cubits  long, 
and  five  and  twenty  cubits  broad. 

34.  And  the  arches  thereof  were 
toward  the  outward  court ;  and  palm 
trees  were  upon  the  posts  thereof,  on 
this  side,  and  on  that  side :  and  the 
going  up  to  it  had  eight  steps. 

35  H  And  he  brought  me  to  the 
north  gate,  and  measured  it  accord- 
ing to  these  measures ; 

36  The  little  chambers  thereof, 
the  posts  thereof,  and  the  arches 
thereof,  and  the  windows  to  it  round 
about :  the  length  was   fifty   cubits. 


and    the    breadth    five    and   twenty 
cubits. 

37  And  the  posts  thereof  were 
toward  the;  utter  court;,  and  palm 
trees  were  upon  the  posts  thereof,  on 
this  side,  and  on  that  side :  and  the 
going  up  to  it  had  eight  steps. 

38  And  the  chambers  and  the 
entries  thereof  were  by  the  pvosts  of 
the  gates,  where  they  washed  the 
burnt  offering. 

39  fl  And  in  the  porch  of  the  ^te 
were  two  tables  on  this  side,  and  two 
tables  on  that  side,  to  slay  thereon 
the  burnt  offering  and  the  sin  ctfer- 
ing  and  the  trespass  ofFering. 

40  And  at  the  side  without,   ' as  IP''"* 

^  ,  ,  r      ,       the  step. 

one  goeth  up  to  the   entry   or   the 
north  gate,  were  two  tables ;  and  on 


the  south  gate  of  the  inner  court  the  seer  now 
passes  into  this  court  and  proceeds  to  the 
eastern  gate,  which  is  in  all  respects  similar  to- 
the  soutii  gate  just  described, 

35.  He  now  proceeds  to  the  north  gate  of 
the  inner  court,  exactly  similar  to  the  other  two. 

38.  The  paragraph  mark  %  should  be  here 
and  not  at  v.  39.  The  seer  now  describes  the 
adjuncts  of  the  north  gate. 

the  chambers]  Render,  and  chambers. 
There  is  no  definite  article  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  its  introduction  is  unwarranted.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  chambers  of  the  gate  (or  guard- 
chambers),  nor  any  chambers  hitherto  de- 
scribed. Some  have  thought  it  a  chamber 
wherein  they  washed  the  burnt-oiFerings,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  while  the  slaughter  and 
preparation  of  the  sacrifices  were  on  tables  in 
the  open  air  the  washing  should  have  had  a 
chamber  specially  assigned  to  it.  The  noun  is 
collective,  and  speaks  of  chambers,  to  be  here- 
after described. 

by  the  posts  of  the  gates]  By  the  pillars 
which  were  in  front  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
gate-building.  Gates  must  here  be  used  (as 
in  V.  11)  for  the  gates  proper,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  one  in  the  gate-building.  Keil 
considers  that  the  word  gates  is  meant  to  in- 
clude the  other  gates  of  the  inner  court,  and 
remarks  that  the  prince  was  to  bring  offerings 
to  the  east  gate  (xlvi.  a),  and  that  therefore 
a  chamber  was  no  less  proper  at  the  eastern 
than  at  the  northern  gate.  But  even  if  there 
were  such  a  chamber  at  the  other  gates 
(of  which  we  have  no  clear  mention)  it  would 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  a  verse  which  is  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  description  of  one  (the 
north)  gate  and  its  adjuncts. 


ixihere  they  miashed  the  burnt  offering]  This 
points  not  to  the  place  miherein  the  washing 
took  place,  but  the  place  where  the  chambers 
stood,  i.e.  north  of  the  altar.  In  Lev.  i.  11 — 
13  we  are  told  that  the  washing  of  the  burnt- 
offering  was  on  the  side  of  the  cdtar  north- 
luards. 

S9.  in  the  porch]  _  Not  under  the  covered 
portico,  which  Was  only  ten  cubits  broad 
(y.  9),  but  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  porch 
and  gate-front.  "We  might  render  the  prepo- 
sition by  instead  of  in.  The  position  of  these 
eight  tables  is  accurately  defined,  tiuo  on  each 
side  of  the  porch,  and  ttvo  on  either  side  of 
the  gate  without.  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  accept  the  assumption  that  the  gate-build- 
ings projected  into  the  outer  court  with  their 
porches  towards  that  court,  for  then  the 
slaughter  and  preparation  of  the  sacrifices  must 
have  taken  place  m  the  outer  court,  and  the 
sacrifices  have  been  carried  through  the  gate- 
way after  being  prepared  for  the  altar,  a  sup- 
position inconceivable  in  itself,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  directions  of  the  Law.  See  Lev. 
i.  II,  vi.  a5,  and  vil.  a.  The  animals  were  to 
be  killed  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward  be- 
fore the  Lord,  but  if  the  gate-building  pro- 
jected with  its  porch  forward  on  to  the  pave- 
ment of  the  inner  court,  the  tables  were  fitly 
placed  for  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the 
Law. 

40.  at  the  side  without]  On  either  side 
of  the  entrance  of  the  north  gate  [from  the 
inner  court],  two  tables  on  the  one  side  and 
two  tables  on  the  other  side  of  the  porch.  In 
2  Chro.  iv.  8  we  have  mention  of  ten  tables 
placed  in  the  temple,  but  these  were  probably 
to  serve  different  purposes. 


V.  41— 46-] 
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the  other  side,  which  was  at  the  porch 
of  the  gate,  were  two  tables. 

41  Four  tables  were  on  this-  side, 
and  four  tables  on  that  side,  by  the 
side  of  the  gate ;  eight  tables,  where- 
upon they  slew  their  sacrifces, 

42  And  the  four  tables  were  of 
hewn  stone  for  the  burnt  offering, 
of  a  cubit  and  an  half  long,  and  a 
cubit  and  an  half  broad,  and  one 
cubit  high  :  whereupon  also  they  laid 
the  instruments  wherewith  they  slew 
the  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifice. 

43  And  within  were  ■  hooks,  an 
iro?ls,  or,'  hand  broad,  fastened  round  about ; 
'hfarik.  and  upon  the  taMes  was  the  flesh  of 
stones.      the  offering. 


44  IT  And  without  the  inner  gate 
were  the  chambers  of  the  singers 
in  the  inner  court,  which  was  at  the 
side  of  the  north  gate ;  and  their 
prospect  was  toward  the  south :  one 
at  the  side  of  the  east  gate  having 
the  prospect  toward  the  north. 

45  And  he  said  unto  me,  This 
chamber,  whose  prospect  is  toward 
the  south,  is  for  the  priests,  the 
keepers  of  the  '  charge  of  the  house.     '  O""' 

4.6  And  the  chamber  whose  ^ro- ordi-' 
spect  is  toward  the  north  is  for  the  "nd  m>" 
priests,  the  keepers  of  the  charge  of  ^"-  '^^■ 
the  altar :  these  are  the  sons  of  Zadok 
among  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  come 
near  to  the  Lord  to  minister  unto  him. 


42.  And  the  four  tables  luere  ofhetmn  stoae 
for  the  burnt  offering]    four  tables  Of  hewn 

stone  for  tbe  burnt- offering,  neither  the 
nor  luere  are  in  the  original.  These  four 
tables  are  not  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
before.  The  eight  tables  were  for  slaying  and 
preparing  the  victims,  and  were  probably  of 
wood,  these  were  of  hewn  stone.  There  may 
be  in  the  number  tnuel-ve  a  reference  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

43.  hooks']  The  alternative  renderingsgiven 
tn  the  margin  indicate  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
translation  of  the  original  word.  It  occurs 
again  only  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13,  translated  pots, 
where  see  note.  A  kindred  word  is  rendered. 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  two  burdens,  Judg.  v.  16,  sheep- 
folds.  The  root  is  a  verb  to  set.  The  form  is 
dual,  and  it  has  the  def.  art.  before  it,  in- 
dicating that  it  is  some  object,  usually  found 
in  pairs.  Ewald  and  others,  following  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  suggest  that  there  were 
borders  or  ledges  set,  on  either  side  of  the 
tables,  a  handbreadth  from  the  edges,  to  prevent 
the  instruments  placed  on  them  from  felling 
off.  Comp.  xliii.  13,  of  the  brasen  altar,  the 
harder  thereof  by  the  edge  thereof  shall  be  a 
span.  The  order  of  the  words  in  the  original 
differs  from  our  English  Version.  It  would  be 
better  rendered  thus: — "  And  the  borders  fixed 
one  handbreadth  within  round  about."  The 
rendering  hooks  is  due  to  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  and  is  adopted  by  Kimchi,  Keil,  Be- 
nisch,  Gesenius,  and  Furst,  who  explain  it 
thus :  that  these  hooks  were  set  on  the  wall 
luithin,  that  each  hook  was  forked  (hence  the 
dual  form),  and  projected  from  the  wall  one 
span ;  and  that  on  these  hooks  were  hung  the 
carcases  of  the  slain  animals.  But  we  seem 
here  to  have  an  appendage  of  the  tables,  to 
which  carcases  could  scarcely  have  been  hung_ 

44.  loithoui]     Outside  of  the  gate  in  the 


inner  court.     On  the  positions  of  these  cham- 
bers see  Note  A  at  end  of  Chapter. 

singers\  These  were  Levites  of  particular 
families,  those  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Merari, 
whose  genealogy  is  carefally  traced  up  to  Levi 
in  I  Chro.  vi.  31  foil.  See  notes  on  i  Chro. 
ix.  31,  and  on  i  Chro.  xvi.  7.  The  singers  are 
also  mentioned  as  an  order  (i  Chro.  ix.  11). 
Comp.  also  i  Chro.  xXv.  i  foil.;  a  Chro.  v.  12, 
a  Chro.  vii.  6. 

45.  the  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  hoiise] 
In  Num.  iii.  45  foil,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  charge  of  variolas  parts  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  its  fiirniture  being  committed  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  But  it 
is  also  said  that  Eleaaar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  be  chief  over  the  chief  of  the  Levites, 
and  have  the  oversight  of  them  that  keep  the 
charge  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  31).  The 
priests,  whose  chambers  aie  here  provided, 
were  those  whose  business  it  was  to  exercise 
this  oversight  which  had  devolved  upon  theni 
as  descendants  of  Aaron.  The  Vulg.  trans- 
lates our  text,  sacerdatum  qui  excubant  in  cus- 
todiis  templi,  the  priests  who  keep  watch  as 
guards  of  the  temple. 

46.  the  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  altar] 
The  priests  had  to  attend  to  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  the  brasen  altar,  and  to  take  cai-e 
that  the  sacred  fire  was  not  extinguished 
(Lev.  vL  la,  13).  The  position  of  tlie  cham- 
ber looking  to  the  north  commanded  a  view 
of  the  brasen  altar  and  the  sacrifices,  which 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  prepared  at  the  north 
side  of  the  altar. 

the  sons  of  Zadok]  The  priests  were  all  de- 
scended from  one  or  other  of  the  two  sons  of 
Aaron,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  David  distri- 
buted the  priestly  ofBces  between  the  families 
of  Zadok,  the  representative  of  Eleazar,  and 
Ahimelecti,    the    representative    of   Ithamar 
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47  So  he  measured  the  court,  an 
hundred  cubits  long,  and  an  hundred 
cubits  broad,  foursquare ;  and  the  altar 
that  was  before  the  house. 

48  11  And  he  brought  me  to  the 
porch  of  the  house,  and  measured 
each  t)ost  of  the  porch,  five  cubits 
on  this  side,  and  five  cubits  on  that 
side :  and  the  breadth  of  the  gate  was 


three  cubits  on  this  side,  and  three 
cubits  on  that  side. 

49  The  length  of  the  porch  was 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  ele- 
ven cubits ;  and  he  brought  me  by 
the  steps  w^hereby  they  went  up  to 
it :  and  there  were  pillars  by  the  posts, 
one  on  this  side,  and  another  on  that 
side. 


(i  Chro.  xxiv.  3).  The  high-priesthood  had 
for  many  years  been  in  the  line  of  Ithamar,  to 
which  EH  belonged,  but  Solomon,  removing 
Abiatharfrom  thehigh-priesthood  and  appoint- 
ing Zadok,  restored  this  office  to  the  family  of 
Eleazar  (see  note  on  i  K.  ii.  a6).  After  this 
time  not  only  the  highpriesthood,  but  the 
priesthood  itself,  so  far  as  concerned  its  ser- 
vice, that  of  offering  upon  the  two  altars, 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  Zadok  (see  i  Chro.  vi.  49 — $t,).  Perhaps 
the  other  offices,  such  as  those  mentioned  in 
■V.  45,  were  peiformed  by  the  descendants  of 
Abiathar  and  Ithamar.  Comp.  i  S.  ii.  36, 
and  below,  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15,  xlviii.  11.  The 
priests  who  had  charge  of  the  sacrifices  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Levitical 
priests,  as  they  which  come  near  to  the  Lord, 
and  (xlii.  13)  the  priests  that  approach  unto  the 
Lord, 

47.  the  court']  The  hmer  court,  the  open 
Space  in  firont  of  the  temple,  independently  of 
the  chambers  erected  on  either  side,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  outer  court.  The  dimensions  of 
the  brasen  altar  are  given,  xliii.  13. 

The  new  chapter  would  begin  better  at  v. 
48  of  ch.  xl.,  as  here  the  seer  passes  from  the 
court  to  the  temple  itself,  beginning  with  the 
porch. 

48,  49.  The  Porch  of  the  house. 
The  front  of  the  temple-porch  consisted  of  a 
central  opening  with  two  columns  on  either 
side.  Two  columns  with  the  space  between 
them  were  caWsAapost  of  the  gate,  the  word 
post  being  used  as  elsewhere  collectively.  As 
there  was  a  breadth  of  the  gate  on  either  side, 


it  cannot  be  the  central  opening,  but  must  be 
a  side  opening,  that  is,  the  opening  between  two 
columns.  The  columns  having  (as  through- 
out) bases  of  a  cubit  square,  two  columns,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  gate,  which  we  are  told  was 
three  cubits,  made  up  the  f-ve  cubits  on  either 
side  the  central  entrance,  which,  like  the  en- 
trance into  the  temple  itself,  -was  ten  cubits. 
Thus  we  have  twenty  cubits  for  the  porch- 
front. 

49.  The  porch  of  Solomon's  temple  was 
twenty  cubits  broad  and  ten  deep  (i  K.  vi.  3). 
This  corresponds  so  nearly  with  the  dimensions 
of  Ezekiel's  porch,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
what  is  here  called  the  length  of  the  porch  was 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  house,  and  that 
the  breadth  here  was  the  breadth  before  the 
house.  There  is  indeed  a  difference  of  one  cu- 
bit in  the  last  measurement,  the  breadth  of 
the  porch  in  Solomon's  temple  being  ten  cubits^ 
the  breadth  here  being  eleven.  This  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  a  space  of  one  cubit 
in  front  of  the  porch,  as  before  the  porches  of 
the  gates  of  the  courts,  and  before  the  cham- 
bers (see  above  "uv.  11,  u)  The  circum- 
stance of  this  porch  being  approached  by  stairs 
makes  this  more  probable,  a  small  space  in 
front  of  the  porch  being  naturally  required. 

steps]  The  LXX.  has  ten  steps,  and  this 
may  probably  have  been  the  number,  as  in  the 
later  temple. 

there  luere  pillars  by  the  posts]  Lit.  Xt>  the 
posts,  meaning  that  upon  the  bases  {posts) 
stood  shafts  {pillars).  These  shafts  were  pro- 
bably in  the  form  of  palm-trees  {-v.  16).  The 
porch  with  its  steps  must  have  jutted  into  the 
inner  court.    See  on  1;.  19. 


NOTE  A.     (on  w.  44—46.) 


,_  For  singers  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  has  "  Le- 
vites,"  and  the  Syriac  "  princes,"  as  if  the  reading 
had  been  sarim  instead  of  sharim.  The  Vulg., 
like  our  own  Version,  follows  the  Masoretic 
reading,  but  the  LXX.  differs  widely,  thus:— 
"He  brought  me  into  the  inner  gate,  and  be- 
hold two  chambers  in  the  inner  gate,  one  at 
the  back  of  the  gate  which  looks  to  the  north 
and  bearing  to  the  south,  and  one  at  the  back 
of  the  gate  which  looks  to  the  south  and  bear- 
ing to  the  north,"    RosenmtiUer,  Hitzig,  and 


Keil,  have  accepted  this  rendering,  and  pro- 
posed emendations  in  the  Hebrew  text  to 
adapt  it  to  this  sense.  The  necessary  changes 
are  not  great,  as  will  be  seen  by  noting  the 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  words :  for  D''^{^',  singers, 
D^nC,  t<wo;  for  "IS^X.  <which,  nnS,  one;  for 
n*npPI,  the  east,  Dllln,  the  south.  Other 
corrections  which  may  seem  desirable  are  not 
indispensable,  as  we  need  not  suppose  the 
■LXX.  to  be  a  literal  translation.  The  pas- 
sage will  then  stand  thus:— jind  ivithout  the 
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inner  gate  two  chambers  (i.e.  rows  of  cham- 
bers) in  the  inner  court,  one  at  the  side  of  the 
north  gate,  and  their  prospect  toward  the  south, 
one  at  the  side  of  the  sa\iva.gate,  and  the  pros- 
pect towards  the  north.  The  fact  that  old 
Versions  (Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate)  fol- 
low in  the  main  the  present  text,  and  that  the 
Masorets  adopted  it,  throws  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  making  conjectural  corrections,  even 
if  we  felt  at  liberty  to  treat  the  text,,on  the 
accurate  transcription  of  which  so  much  pains 
was  bestowed,  like  that  of  an  orcUnary  book, 
where  we  might  not  be  surprised  at  mistakes 
of  copyists.  Havernick  identifies  these  cham- 
bers with  those  already  described  in  the  outer 
court,  whose  purpose,  he  says,  has  not  yet 
been  named,  and  connects  in  the  inner  court 
with  singers,  singers  in  the  inner  court,  and 
makes  the  singers  identical  with  those  that 
kept  the  charge  of  the  house,  and  supposes 
that  the  chambers  looking  to  the  north  were 
those  northwards  of  the  east  gate,  from 
which  the  priests  might  watch  the  offerings 
as  they  were  brought  into  the  court.  Two 
things  are  clear,  (i)  that  the  singers  can- 
not be  the  same  as  the  priests  (see  note  on 
V.  44),  and  (i)  that  the  chambers  in  trv.  45, 
46  are  the  same  as  those  in  v.  44.  If  then 
we  abide  by  the  present  Hebrew  text,  we 


must  suppose  that  these  chambers  served  two 
purposes,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
They  may  have  been  for  those  singers  and 
those  pries fs  ■who  were  for  the  time  being  en- 
gaged in  the  services  of  the  temple.  Other 
chambers  hereafter  to  be  described  (xlii.  1  foil.) 
were  for  the  use  of  the  priests  at  other  times ; 
and  the  Levites  and  singers,  when  not  on  duty, 
would  find  accommodation  in  the  thirty  cham- 
bers of  the  outer  court.  The  chambers  here 
described  need  not  have  been  large  or  the  rooms 
numerous,  to  accommodate  the  priests  and 
singers  on  duty  (perhaps  used  as  a  kind  of  vestry 
or  sacristy).  No  such  chambers  are  mentioned 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  court ;  and  if  there 
is  a  departure  here  firom  the  symmetry  elsewhere 
observed,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  as  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  and  therefore  the  tab/es 
for  the  sacrifices  were  on  this  side  only,  so  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  house  and  its  singers 
might  have  a  room  near,  by  the  north  gate  look- 
ing to  the  south,  and  those  who  had  special 
charge  of  the  altar  a  room  by  the  east  gate  look- 
ing to  the  north,  so  as  to  command  a  view  ot 
the  preparations  for  sacrifice  made  on  the  north 
side  of  the  court.  W  hether  this  room  was  on, 
the  north  or  on  the  south  side  of  the  eastern 
gate  is  not  said,  probably  on  the  north. 


I  Or, 
entrance. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

The  measures,  parts,  chambers,  and  ornaments 
of  the  temple. 

AFTERWARD  he  brought  me  to 
£\_  the  temple,  and  measured  the 
posts,  six  cubits  broad  on  the  one 
side,  and  six  cubits  broad  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  the  breadth  of 
the  tabernacle. 

2  And   the  breadth  of  the  "  door 


was  ten  cubits ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  door  were  five  cubits  on  the  one 
side,  and  five  cubits  on  the  other  side: 
and  he  measured  the  length  thereof, 
forty  cubits  :  and  the  breadth,  twenty 
cubits. 

3  Then  went  he  inward,  and  mea- 
sured the  post  of  the  door,  two 
cubits  ;  and  the  door,  six  cubits ;  and 
the  breadth  of  the  door,  seven  cubits. 


Chap.  XLI.    1—11.    The  Temple. 

1.  thi  temple'j  (bechal.)  Properly  the 
holy  place,  as  distinguished  fr-om  the  porch 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  (i  K.  vi.  17,  vii.  50). 

the  posts']  The  outer  wall  of  the  temple 
was  six  cubits  thick  (v.  5).  The  eastern  posts 
of  this  wall  forming  part  of  the  front  of  the 
temple  were  ornamented  with  pillars,  six  cubits 
on  each  side. 

which  was  the  breadth  of  the  tabernacle] 
[fli?  measured]  the  breadth.  Which  was  is  not 
in  the  original  and  must  be  omitted.  Taber- 
nacle (phel),the  proper  word  for  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  but  also  commonly  used 
for  a  tent  or  covered  place.  Here  it  is  the 
interior  (the  covered  portion)  of  the  temple. 
This  breadth  was  twenty  cubits. 


2. 


The  door  opening  into  the  holy  place 


was  ten  cubits,  on  either  side  of  it  a  wall  of  five 
cubits,  thus  making  up  the  twenty  cubits  of 
breadth;  the  measurements  are  internal,  the 
same  as  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

3.  went  he  inward]  Towards  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  It  is  observable  that  in  this  case  it 
is  not  said,  he  brought  me  in,  but  he  went  in, 
because  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  not  to  be  en- 
tered even  by  a  priest  like  Ezekiel,  but  only 
by  the  high  priest  once  a  year.  So  the  angel 
enters  and  announces  the  measurements. 

the  post  of  the  door]  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  was  a  pillar,  the  two  together  making 
up  two  cubits. 

and  the  breadth  of  the  door,  seven  cubits] 
The  LXX.  Version  runs  thus:— "and  the 
wings  of  the  doorway  seven  cubits  on  this 
side  and  seven  cubits  on  that."  Ewald  reforms 
the  text  to  give  this  sense,  and  Villalpandus 
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4  So  he  measured  the  length  there- 
of, twenty  cubits ;  and  the  breadth, 
twenty  cubits,  before  the  temple : 
and  he  said  unto  me,  This  is  the 
most  holy  place. 

5  After  he  measured  the  wall  of 
the  house,  six  cubits ;  and  the  breadth 


of  every  side  chamber,    four   cubits, 
round  about  the  house  on  every  side. 

6    And   the   side    chambers   were  \Yieb.  side 
three,  '  one  over  another,  and  '  thirty  ^^j;'*^^ 
in  order ;  and  they  entered  into  the  chumber. 
wall  which  was  of  the  house  for  the  aiJ thirty 
side  chambers  round  about,  that  they^^";"'"' 


adopts  it  as  an  explanation  of  the  text  as  it 
stands,  remarking  that  in  this  way  the  seven 
cubits  on  each  side  from  the  door  to  the  wall 
with  the  breadth  of  the  opening  said  to  be  six 
cubits,  make  up  exactly  the  twenty  "cubits  of 
the  temple's  width.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get 
this  meaning  out  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  text  is  too  material  to 
be  adopted  on  mere  conjecture.  Keil  con- 
siders the  first  measure  of  the  door  to  be  the 
height,  but  there  is  no  other  measurement  of 
height  throughout  this  description.  It  is  more 
simple  to  suppose  that  the  first  measurement 
of  the  door  was  from  past  to  past,  six  cubits, 
and  the  second  measurement,  the  breadth  af 
the  door,  was  the  breadth  of  the  actual  doors 
which  shut  off  the  Holy  of  Holies  (-u.  23), 
and  which  may  have  been  so  hung  that  each 
of  the^oj^j  projected  half  a  cubit  beyond  the 
hinge  of  the  door  (which  opened  inwards),  so 
as  to  secure  the  complete  closure  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 

4.  The  measurements  of  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies exactly  correspond  with  those  in  Solomon's 
temple  (i  K.  vi.  ao). 

before  the  tempU]  The  temple  here  is  the 
Holy  Place  as  distinguished  from  the  Most 
Holy,  the  Oracle,  which  is  before  the  Holy 
Place,  inwards.  Comp.  i  K.  vi.  ao,,  the  ora- 
cle in  the  forepart, 

5.  the  luall  of  the  housed  This  was  the 
outer  wall  of  the  temple  itself.  Its  thickness 
of  six  cubits  corresponds  with  the  colossal 
proportions  of  the  architectusre  of  the  East. 

every  side  chamber']  tie  side-chambers. 
The  noun  is  collective,  to  denote  the  whole 
series  of  side-chambers.  Side-rhambers  were  a 
marked  feature  in  Solranon's  temple,  described 
in  detail,  i  K.  vi.  5 — 10.  They  were  probably 
used  as  storehouses  for  the  furniture  and  pro- 
perty of  the  temple  (i  K.  vii.  ji).  Comp. 
I  Chro.  xxviii.  11.  The  arrangement  of  these 
side-chambers  differed  in  some  respects  fifom 
that  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  object  of  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  being  throughout  to  bring  all 
things  to  a  more  exact  proportion,  and  to  ex- 
tend harmony  and  perfection  wherever  there 
might  seem  to  be  any  incompleteness.  The 
first  diffei-ence  is  a  diminution  (the  width  of 
the  lower  series  of  side-chambers  was  in  Solo- 
mon's temple  five  cubits,  here  it  is  only  four), 
but  this  is  no  doubt  in  order  to  bring  in  all  the 
other  measurements  in  exact  proportions. 


6.  three,  one  oiver  another,  and  thirty  in 
order}  Lit.  "three,  thirty  times."  That  is, 
there  were  three  stories,  and  each  story  was 
divided  into  thirty  chambers.  The  remainder 
of  this  verse  introduces  us  to  a  striking  diffeiv 
ence  of  construction  in  the  side-chambers  of 
Ezpkiel's  and  in  those  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  LXX.  gives  us  the  clue  to  this,  stating 
clearly  that  there  was  an  open  passage  between 
the  temple  and  the  side-chambers.  Ewald 
proposes  to  alter  the  Hebrew  text  so  as  to 
conform  it  to  the  LXX.  We  may,  however, 
regard  the  LXX.  as  an  explanatory  version, 
and  derive  the  same  meaning  from  the  existing 
Hebrew  text. 

thiy  entered  into  the  luall  which  tuas  of  the 
house  for  the  side  chambers']  The  waU  here 
described  is  not  the  wall  of  the  temple  but 
another  wall  parallel  to  it,  built  for  the  side- 
chambers,  and  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  house, 
i.e,  beloagingto  it.  In  -v.  9  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  thickness  of  the  ivall  •which  was  for  the 
side-chambers  luasfive  cubits.  Now  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  temple  was  six  cubits 
(xli.  5)1,  so  that  the  two  walls  were  plainly 
different.  The  side-chambers  of  Solomon's 
teitiple  were  built  against  the  temple-wall,  but 
in  Ezekiel's  vision  the  desire  to  keep  the  tem- 
ple still  more  separate  and  holy  led  to  a  fr*sh 
arrangement,  viz.  that  another  wail  should  be 
built  at  such  a  distance  from  the  temple-wall 
as  to  allow  of  chambers  being  built  against  it, 
facing  the  temple-wall,  and  opening  into  a 
passage  or  corridor,  separating  them  from  the 
temple  itself. 

that  they  might  have  hold,  but  they  had  not 
hold  in  the  wall  of  the  house']  that  they 
might  have  hold,  but  not  have  hold 
on  the  wall  of  the  house.  This  agrees 
with  I  K.  vi.  6,  that  the  beams  should  not  be 
fastened  m  the  walls  of  the  house.  This  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  structures  must  have 
been  identical.  The  truth  is  that  the  same 
purpose  was  effected  in  different  ways.  In 
Solomon's  temple  care  was  taken  that  the 
beams  of  the  chambers  should  not  enter  into 
the  wall  of  the  temple,  in  order  to  keep  the 
holy  building  clear  of  rooms  devoted  to  more 
common  uses.  In  Ezekiel's  temple  this  was 
more  completely  effected  by  building  up  the 
chambers  against  another  wall,  thus  leaving 
the  temple-WfiU  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
and  separating  the  chambers  from  it  alto- 
gether. 
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t  Heb.  be 
hoUeK. 

tHeb.  it 
was  made 
broatiery 
and  went 
rourtd. 


might  •  have  hold,  but  they  had  not 
hold  in  the  wall  of  the  house. 

7  And  Uhere  was  an  enlarging, 
and  a  winding  about  still  upward  to 
the  side  chambers :  for  the  winding 
about  of  the  house  went  still  upward 
round  about  the  house  :  therefore  the 
breadth  of  the  house  was  still  up- 
ward, and  so  increased  yrow  the  lowest 
chamber  to  the  highest  by  the  midst. 

8  I  saw  also  the  height  of  the 


house  round  about:  the  foundations 
of  the  side  chambers  were  a  full  reed 
of  six  great  cubits. 

9  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
was  for  the  side  chamber  without, 
was  five  cubits  :  and  that  which  was 
left  was  the  place  of  the  side  cham- 
bers that  were  within. 

10  And  between  the  chambers  was 
the  wideness  of  twenty  cubits  round 
about  the  house  on  every  side. 


7.  there  <was  an  enlarging]  The  same  ar- 
rangement for  the  several  stones  was  adopted 
as  in  Solomon's  temple,  only  here  it  is  the 
ivall  for  the  side-chambers y  not  the  temple- 
wall,  which  is  dealt  with.  This  wall  had  for 
the  ground  story  its  full  thickness  of  five  cu- 
bits— ^then  it  was  dinunished  one  cubit,  so  as 
to  form  a  ledge  whereon  to  rest  the  beams  of 
the  floor  of  the  second  story,  and  again  was 
further  diminished  one  cubit  for  the  floor  of 
the  third  story.  Thus  there  was  an  enlarging 
of  the  second  story  of  the  chambers  by  one 
cubit,  and  of  the  third  story  by  two  cubits 
beyond  the  breadth  of  the  chambers  on  the 
ground-floor. 

a  <winding  about  still  uftuard"]  The  upper 
stories  were  approached  by  winding  stairs, 
still  upward  itoxa.  one  story  to  another. 

the  tiuinding  about  of  the  house  iiient  still  up-r 
ivard  round  about  the  house"]  There  was 
more  than  one  winding  staircase  in  the  builds 
ing  of  the  side-chambers  which  extended  round 
about  the  house,  on  the  north,  west,  and  south 
sides.  The  luinding  about  of  the  house  is  put 
collectively  for  "the  winding  stairs  of  the 
house."  The  stairs  and  side-chambers  all 
formed  part  of  the  temple-building,  aind  are 
so  estimated  where  the  whole  breadth  and 
length  are  taken  {v.  la),  and  so  the  stairs  are 
called  the  ivinding  about  afthe  house, 

the  breadth  of  the  home  <mas  still  upward] 
The  house  must  here  be  the  side-charober- 
building.  The  breadth  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  increased,  as  has  been  explained,  one 
cubit  for  each  story. 

and  so  increased  from  the  lerwesS  chamber  to 
the. highest  by.  the  midst']  Rather,  "and  the 
lowest  story  was  such  that  one  went  by  the 
middle  story  up  to  the  highest."  The  winding 
stairs  were  not  visible  outside,  so  that  one 
could  not  go  to  the  upper  story  without  pass- 
ing through  the  middle  story.  This  verse 
would  be  more  clearly  rendered  thus: — "And 
there  was  to  the  side-chambers  an  enlarging 
and  a  winding  about  still  upwards — for  the 
winding  stairs  of  the  house  went  still  upward 
round  about  the  house,  so  that  the  enlarging 
of  the  house  was  upward,  and  from  the  lowest 
one  went  by  the  middle  up  to  the  highest 
story." 


8.  the  foundations  of  the  side  chambers]  The 
height  of  the  side-chambers  from  the  floor  was 
six  cubits,  there  being  three  stories:  this  makes 
the  whole  height  correspond,  sufficiently,  with 
the  twenty  cubits  which  we  know  was  the 
height  of  the  temple  itself. 

six  great  cubits]  Lit.  "six  cubits  to  the 
armpit,"  which  many  have  taken  to  mean 
cubits  of  a  greater  length  than  the  ordinary 
cubit  measured  to  the  elbow,  and  so  our  trans- 
lators have  great  cubits.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cubit  was  ever 
thus  measured,  and  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  cubit 
and  handbreadths  (xl.  5),  but  makes  no  other 
distinction.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the 
rubit  employed  throughout  was  that  of  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  so  the  notion  of  a  great  cubit 
differing  from  this  is  scarcely  tenable.  The 
Hebrew  word  signifies  in  the  first  instance 
joining,  hence  the  armpit.  '  It  is  therefore  most 
probable  that'  it  was  used  as  an  architectural 
term  to  denote  line  of  junction  between  two 
stories,  which  wx)uld  be  thait  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  lower  and  the  floor  of  the  upper  story.  If 
this  he  so  the  readiiig  of  the  clause  should  be, 
"The  floor  of  the  side-chambers  to  the  ceiling 
six  cubits." 

9.  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  was  for 
the  side  chamber]     Better,  omit  which  was. 

and  that  which  was  left]  The  vacant  space 
over  'and  above  that  occupied  by  the  buildings, 
that  is,  the  passage  between  the  side-chambers 
and  the  temple-wall,  was  five  cubits.  See  ii.  1 1. 

the  place  afthe  side  chambers  that  were  with- 
in] wltMn  the' aide-cliamtiers  vhich 
belong  to  the  house.  Comp.  which  was 
of  the  house  (the  same  Hebrew  words)  v.  6. 
The  English  words  place  and  within  are  each 
the  representative  of  the  same  Hebrew  word 
(beth),  house,  which  also  signifies  within  or 
between.  It  should  be  rendered  within  where 
A.  V.  has  the  place,  and  the  house  where 
A.  V.  has  within.  The  seer  is  giving  first  the 
height  of  the  side-chambers,  and  then  the 
breadth,  from  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  these 
chambers  to  the  temple-waU.  The  verb  / 
saw  governs  the  whole  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  verses. 

10.  the  wideness  of  twenty  cubits]      Be- 
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li  And  the  doors  of  the  side 
chambers  were  toward  the  place  that 
was  left,  one  door  toward  the  north, 
and  another  door  toward  the  south : 
and  the  breadth  of  the  place  that  was 
left  was  five  cubits  round  about. 

12  Now  the  building  that  was  be- 
fore the  separate  place  at  the  end 
toward  the  west  was  seventy  cubits 
broad ;  and  the  wall  of  the  building 
was  five  cubits  thick,  round  about, 
and  the  length  thereof  ninety  cubits. 


13  So  he  measured  the  house,  an 
hundred  cubits  long;  and  the  se- 
parate place,  and  the  building,  with 
the  walls  thereof,  an  hundred  cubits 
long ; 

14  Also  the  breadth  of  the  face 
of  the  house,  and  of  the  separate 
place  toward  the  east,  an  hundred 
cubits. 

15  And  he  measured  the  length 
of  the  building  over  against  the 
separate  place  which  was  behind  it. 


tween  the  outer  wall  of  the  side-chambers  and 
the  wall  of  the  court. 

on  every  side'\  On  the  north,  south,  and 
west  sides. 

11.  toward  the  place  that  was  left"]  The 
doors  of  the  side-chambers  opened  on  to  the 
vacant  space,  the  passage  or  corridor,  between 
the  chambers  and  the  temple-wall.  As  the 
rows  of  chambers  ran  east  and  west,  one  set 
of  chambers  opened  to  the  south,  another  to 
the  north. 

the  breadth  of  the  place  that  was  lefi]  i.e.  of 
the  open  corridor,  was  five  cubits.  Thus  we 
get  the  whole  breadth  of  the  court : 

The  wall  of  the  temple           ...  6  cubits 

The  corridor 5  ,, 

The  chambers  ...        ...        ...  4  „ 

The  wall  of  the  chambers       ...  5  „ 
The  space  between  the  wall  of 
the  chambers  and  the  wall  of 

the  court       20  „ 

40  cubits 
on  either  side  of  the  temple,  add  the  internal 
width  of  the  temple,  and  we  have  100  cubits 
for  the  whole  breadth. 
For  the  length : 

The  vacant  space  at  the  west ...  so  cubits 
The  wall  of  the  side-chambers         5     ,, 

The  chambers  ...        4    ,, 

The  corridor     5     „ 

The  temple- wall  6     „ 

The  internal  length  of  the  temple  60    „ 

100  cubits 

the  porch  being  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
court  (xl.  49). 

12.  the  separate jilacel  The  word  (f/zroA) 
occurs  only  in  this  chapter.  It  is  derived 
ftoragazar=:cut  off.  An  uninhabited  land  is 
called  (in  Lev.  xvi.  a»)  g'xerah,  as  cut  offirota. 
other  lands.  We  gather  from  z  K.  xxiii.  11 
and  r  Chro.  xxvi.  ig  that  there  was  in  Solo- 
mon's temple  a  western  entrance,  which  implies 
that  there  must  have  been  some  space  west  of 


the  temple.  The  name,  which  seems  one  of 
discredit,  has  led  Kliefoth  (with  the  approval 
of  Kell)  to  conjecture  that  the  purpose  of  this 
place  and  its  building  was  to  receive  the  offal 
of  the  sacrifices  and  sweepings  of  the  courts, 
to  be  carried  thence  by  a  postern  gate.  This 
was  in  all  probability  the  appointed  place  of  the 
house  without  the  sanctuary  where  the  carcase 
of  the  sin-oiFering  was  to  be  burnt,  xliii.  zi. 
The  building  itself  was,  we  are  told,  seventy 
cubits  wide,  with  walls  five  cubits  thick  (eighty 
cubits  in  all),  leaving  ten  cubits  on  each  side 
to  make  up  the  100  cubits  from  north  to 
south.  The  length  was  ninety  cubits,  which, 
adding  as  before  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
gives  100  cubits  in  length.  Thus  we  have  for 
the  whole  temple-building  from  west  to  east : 

The  separate  places  (the  walls 

included) 100  cubits 

The  temple  with    its    vacant 

space  of  twenty  cubits       ...     100    „ 

The  inner  court         100    „ 

The  two  eastern  gates  (fifty 

cubitseach) too    „ 

The  length  between  gate  and 

gate 100    „ 

500  cubits 
From  north  to  south : 
The  two  northern  gates  with 
the  length  between  them   ...     100  cubits 

The  inner  court         100    „ 

The  two  southern  gates  with 
the  length  between  them   ...    aoo    „ 

JOG  cubits 

14.  toward  the  east"]  Not  that  the  sepa- 
rate place  was  toward  the  east,  but  it  was 
measured  on  its  eastern  side,  for  the  western 
was  not  approachable  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
surement. 

15.  Details  of  Temple  Ornaments. 
The  description  of  certain  details  is  introduced 
by  a  summary  statement  of  what  had  been  al- 
ready done.  The  buildings  measured  had  been 
the  gates  of  the  courts,  the  temple,  and  the  build' 
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lOr, 

several 

ivalksj  ori 

walks 

with 

pillars. 


tHeb. 
deling  of 
wood, 
U  Or,  and 
theground 
unto  the 
windows. 


tHeb. 
measures. 


and  the  '  galleries  thereof  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  side,  an  hun- 
dred cubits,  with  the  inner  temple, 
and  the  porches  of  the  court ; 

16  The  door  posts,  and  the  nar- 
row windows,  and  the  galleries  round; 
about  on  their  three  stories,  over 
against  the  door,  *cieled  with  wood 
round  about,  '  and  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  windows,  and  the  windows 
were  covered  ; 

17  To  that  above  the  door,  even 
unto  the  inner  house,  and  without, 
and  by  all  the  wall  round  about  with- 
in and  without,  by  *  measure. 

18  And  it  was  made  with  che- 
rubims    and   palm   trees,   so  that   a 


palm  tree  was  between  a  cherub 
and  a  cherub ;  and  every  cherub  had 
two  faces ; 

19  So  that  the  face  of  a  man 
was  toward  the  palm  tree  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  face  of  a  young 
lion  toward  the  palm  tree  on  the 
other  side  :  //  was  made  through  all 
the  house  round  about. 

20  From  the  ground  unto  above 
the  door  were  cherubims  and  palm 
trees  made,  and  on  the  wall  of  the 
temple, 

2 1  The  '  posts  of  the  temple  were  *Heb.j»«<. 
squared,  and  the  face   of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  appearance  of  the  one  as 

the  appearance  of  the  other. 


ing  on  the  separate  place.  For  And  he  measured 
read  So  he  measured.  In  the  eastern  side  of 
the  separate  place  (which  is  here  said  to  be 
measured)  we  have  the  front  of  the  buildings, 
and  on  either  side  galleries  (etheiim).  The  word 
occurs  only  here  and  in  -u.  16  and  xlii.  3,  5. 
There  is  no  Hebrew  root  from  which  we  can 
derive  the  word,  and  the  old  translators  vary. 
The  Vulg.  leaves  the  word  untranslated,  coin- 
ing the  word  ethecas,  but  in  xlii.  hiS  porticos  ; 
the  LXX,,  irep'urrvKev  and  srroai.  In  xlii.  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  galleries  rising  in  three 
tiers  unsupported  by  columns.  This  agrees 
very  fairly  with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and 
we  may  suppose  that  on  either  side  of  the 
eastern  front  of  the  building  on  the  separate 
place  was  a  gallery  of  ten  feet,  under  which 
was  an  approach  to  the  buildjng,  by  which 
the  refuse  was  to  be  carried  in  by  openings  in 
the  north  and  south,  and  then  carried  out  by 
a  western  postern. 

16.  Details,  some  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready given. 

door  posts']  Both  on  the  gate-buildings  and 
the  temple  itself,  all  probably  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, viz.  a  cubit  square. 

narrow  tuindoivsj  Both  in  the  gate-build- 
ings (xl.  16)  and  in  the  temple-walls  (i  K. 
vi.  4). 

galleries']  (See  on  -v.  15.)  The  upper 
story  of  the  side-chambers  was  probably  built 
in  the  form  of  an  open  gallery. 

over  against  the  door]  The  rows  of  the 
ade-chambers  extended  to  the  front  of  the 
temple,  so  that  they  were  over  against  the 
opening,  but  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the 
porch. 

eieled]  overlaid.  The  word  occurs  only 
here.  Pillars,  galleries,  narrow_  windows,  all 
are  overlaid  with  wood  (i  K.  vi.  15, 16). 

cuiere  covered]  Omit  were :  from  the  ground 
up  to  the  windows  and  roimd  the  windows  in. 


the    inside  of   the   temple   all  co-vered  with 
wood. 

17.  To  that  above  the  door]  Over  above 
the  door •within  and  tuithoutyia.a  by  mea- 
sure, Comp.  V,  ao,  unto  above  the  door. 
This  verse  does  not  repeat  v.  16,  as  might  at 
first  appear,  but  asserts  that  all  the  overlaying 
was  done  by  caieftil  measurement,  accuracy 
of  measure  being,  according  to  Hebrew  ideas, 
an  ingredient  of  perfection. 

18.  tuith  cherubims  and  palm  trees]  On 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  cherubim  see  note  on 
ch.  i.  Palm-trees  were  symbolical  of  life. 
The  device  of  cherubim  was  employed  on  the 
curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi.  i, 
xxxvi.  8). 

every  cherub  had  two  faces]  Not  as  in  ch.  i., 
four  faces.  Convenience  of  delineation  upon  a 
wall  might  in  itself  have  suggested  the  altera- 
tion. The  cherubic  devices  in  the  Tabernacle 
were  no  doubt  like  the  cherubim  over  the  ark, 
of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
each  had  tiuo  fates.  The  symbolical  character 
admitted  of  the  deviation. 

21.  The  posts]  Not  the  word  in  xl.  and 
in  xli.  3  (see  on  xl.  9).  These  ^oj/j  are  rather 
pilasters  forming  part  of  the  inner  walls.  The 
noun  is  a  collective  one,  and  therefore  the 
plural  is  better  than  the  singular  rendering 
suggested  in  the  margin.  The  Italics  in  this 
verse  mark  the  words  introduced  by  our  trans- 
lators. 

the  appearance  of  the  one  as  the  appearance 
of  the  other]  Lit.  "the  appearance  like  ap- 
pearance," i,e,  the  appearance  in  this  vision 
was  the  same  as  in  other,  visions,  and  as  in  the 
actual  temple;  see  xliii.  3.  The  whole  verse 
would  be  better  rendered  thus: — Por  tlie 
temple  the  pillars  were  squared;  for 
the  front  of  the  sanctuary  the  ap- 
pearance was  as  of  old. 
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22  The  altar  of  wood  was  three 
cubits  high,  and  the  length  thereof 
two  cubits ;  and  the  corners  there- 
of, and  the  length  thereof,  and  the 
walls  thereof,  were  of  wood  :  and  he 
said  unto  me.  This  is  the  table  that 
is  before  the  Lord. 

23  And  the  temple  and  the  sanc- 
tuary had  two  doors. 

24  And  the  doors  had  two  leaves 
apiece,  two  turning  leaves  ;  two  leaves 
for  the  one  door,  and  two  leaves  for 
the  other  door. 

25  And  there  were  made  on  them, 
on  the  doors  of  the  temple,  che- 
rubims  and  palm  trees,  like  as  were 
made  upon  the  walls ;  and  there  were 
thick  planks  upon  the  face  of  the 
porch  without. 

26  And  there  were  narrow  win- 


dows and  palm  trees  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  side,  on  the  sides 
of  the  porch,  and  upon  the  side  cham- 
bers of  the  house,  and  thick  planks. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

I  77ie  chambers  for  the  priests.  13  The  use 
thereof.  19  The  measures  of  the  outward 
court. 

THEN  he  brought  me  forth  into 
the  utter  court,  the  way  toward 
the  north :  and  he  brought  me  into  the 
chamber  that  was  over  against  the 
separate  place,  and  which  was  before 
the  building  toward  the  north, 

2  Before  the  length  of  an  hundred 
cubits  was  the  north  door,  and  the 
breadth  was  fifty  cubits. 

3  Over  against  the  twenty  cuhits 
which  wer£  for  the  inner  court,  and 
over  against  the  pavement  which  was 


22.  Ke  altar  of  ivoodj  This  was  the 
altar  for  incense  (see  Exod.  xxx.  i  foU.) ;  the 
altar  of  gold  (i  K.  vii.  48),  of  which  the  di- 
mensions are  not  given,  but  were  probably  the 
same  as  in  the  tabernacle,  two  cubits  in  height, 
one  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 

<walls'\  Not  the  same  word  rendered  sides 
(marg.  walls')  in  Exod.  xxx.  3,  but  one  which 
rather  denotes  the  comer  pieces  of  the  altar, 
rising  into  projections  called  in  Exod.  horns, 
here  comers. 

table']  Table  and  altar  were  convertible 
terms,  Mai.  i.  7. 

23.  tiuo  doors']  The  doors  of  the  temple 
and  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  are  described  in 
I  K.  vi.  31  foil.  Each  was  composed  of  two 
leaves,  called  in  v.  24  turning  leaves. 

24.  25.  The  door  and  its  ornaments  cor- 
respond with  the  description  in  i  K.  vi.  35. 

25.  thick  planks']  In  i  K.  vii.  6,  thick 
beam.  The  Hebrew  word  is  of  doubtfiil 
origin,  and  is  variously  interpreted.  Ewald 
translates  it  leaf-work,  comparing  the  Aramaic 
word,  ngof=leaf,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  context,  and  there  nuere  leaves  In  wood 
on  the  face  of  the  porch  ivithout. 

26.  upon  should  be  omitted.  We  have 
heard  of  posts  with  palm-trees  and  narrow 
windows  to  the  guard-chambers  (xl.  16). 

and  thick  planks]  and  tlie  leaves,  de- 
scribed in  -v.  IS- 

Chap.  XLII.  1.   Outer  chambers  for 

THE  PRIESTS. 

utter  court]  outward  court,  so  -v.  3.  See 
on  xl.  31.  LXX.,  inner  court,  but  this  is 
wrong,  as  the  chambers  were  certainly  in  the 
outer  court. 


into  the  chamber]  to  ihe  chambers.  The 
seer  approached,  but  did  not  enter  them. 
Chambers,  because  the  Hebrew  is  a  collective 
noun  (xl.  7). 

against  the  separate  place,  and  which  was 
before  the  building]  over  against  the.... 
The  same  Hebrew  particle  as  that  just  render- 
ed o-uer  against.  The  building  is  the  temple- 
building,  for  this  row  of  chambers  was  built 
against  eighty  cubits  of  the  wall  bounding  the 
separate  place  and  twenty  cubits  of  the  wall  of 
the  temple-court. 

toward  the  north]  The  direction  in  which 
the  chambers  lay.  It  would  be  well  to  place  a 
comma  between  building  and  toward. 

2.  Before  the  length]  [He  brought  me] 
before  a  row  of,  chambers  100  cubits  long, 
east  and  west. 

tuas  the  north  door]  the  door  by  the 
north.  The  door  (or  doors  if  the  noun  be 
used  collectively)  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chambers.  The  priests  entered  in  this  way 
from  the  outer  court ;  the  breadth  of  this  block 
of  chambers  was  fifty  cubits,  north  and  south. 

3.  From  xlvi.  19  we  learn  that  these  cham- 
bers did  not  reach  to  the  western  wall ;  between 
it  and  them  lay  a  court  for  cooking,  probably 
forty  cubits  by  thirty ;  such  court  with  its 
approaches  filling  up  the  corner  of  fifty  cubits 
square,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kitchen-courts  for 
the  people.  In  these  chambers  were  dining- 
rooms  for  the  priests -(see  v.  13),  and  baths; 
for  no  priest  could  enter  upon  his  daily  minis- 
try without  having  first  bathed.  By  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement  in  the  second  temple 
there  were  at  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  priests'  court  buildings  for  various  pur- 
poses, e.g.  for  the  sacrifices,  for  the  high  priest, 
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for  the  utter  court,  was  gallery,  against 
gallery  in  three  stories. 

4  And  before  the  chambers  was  a 
walk  of  ten  cubits  breadth  inward, 
a  way  of  one  cubit ;  and  their  doors 
toward  the  north. 

5  Now  the  upper  chambers  were 
lOr, did  shorter  :  for  the  galleries  "  were 
These.  higher  than  these,  "  than  the  lower, 
"£%«"5-  and  than  the  middlemost  of  the 
M^con-    building;. 

the  i(nver       0   Jf  or  they  Wert  m  three  stories, 

middle-     but  had  not  pillars  as  the  pillars  of 

7<iost.        ^}jg    courts :    therefore    the    building 

was  straitened  more  than   the  low- 


est  and    the    middlemost    from    the 
ground. 

7  And  the  wall  that  was  without 
over  against  the  chambers,  toward 
the  utter  court  on  the  forepart  of 
the  chambers,  the  length  thereof  was 
fifty  cubits. 

8  For  the  length  of  the  chambers 
that  were  in  the  utter  court  was  fifty 
cubits :    and,   lo,  before  the  temple 

were  an  hundred  cubits.  iOr,>».« 

9  And  « from  under  these  cham-  {%fX'- 
bers   was    "  the    entry    on   the   east  f"' 
side,  II  as  one  goeth  into  them  from  me. 
the  utter  court. 


Or,  as  he 
came. 


fortheSanhedrin,(Edersheim's  'Temple,'p.  31). 
The  chambers  here  being  100  feet  in  length, 
thus  extended  beyond  the  separate  place  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple-court,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  waU  was  the  twenty  cubits  space  (xlL 
14).  The  pavement  was  no  doubt  continued 
along  the  temple- wall,  so  that  these  priests' 
chambers,  like  the  thirty  chambers,  stood 
upon  a  pavement,  and  were,  on  the  east  side, 
over  against  this  pavement. 

<was  gallery]  luas  should  be  omitted.  The 
nature  of  the  building  is  heiie  described  in 
three  stories.  The  translation  of  vv.  i — z 
would  be  much  improved  by  slight  alterations, 
chiefly  by  abandoning  English  words  not  in 
the  original :  Then  he  brought  me  forth  into  the 
outward  court,  the  <way  toiuard  the  north, 
and  he  brought  me  to  the  chamtiers  which 
were  over  against  the  separate  place,  and 
twhich  were  over  against  the  iuilding,  to- 
ivards  the  north  along  the  front  of  the 
length  of  an  hundred  cubits,  with  the  door 
fty  the  north,  and  the  breadth  fifty  cubits 
over  against  the  t<wenly  cubits  twhich  ivere  In 
the  inner  court,  and  over  against  the  pavement 
•which  was  In  the  outward  court,  gallery 
upon  gallery  in  three  stories. 

4.  The  LXX.  have,  "And  opposite  the 
chambers  a  walk  10  cubits  in  width  to  100 
cubits  in  length."  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Keil, 
think  that  the  Hebrew  text  should  be  reformed 
to  agree  with  this;  but  the  text  as  it  stands 
admits  of  explanation.  The  word  for  vialk 
may  mean  gangway,  and  there  may  have  been 
in  the  middle  of  the  chambers  a  gangway 
leading  inward,  with  stairs  to  the  upper  stories, 
ten  cubits  wide,  while  along  the  north  front 
of  the  building  there  was  a  kerb  of  one  cubit, 
as  before  the  guard-chambers  (xl.  12),  on 
which  kerb  the  north  doors  (leading  to  the 
basement)  opened.  In  the  front  of  the 
chambers  vfss  a  gangway  o/fc«  cubits  breadth 
peading]  inward,  a  path  of  one  cubit,  and 
their  doors  toward  the  north. 


5.  To  be  rendered  thus: — And  the  upper 
chambers  were  shortened,  for  galleries 
took  off  from  them,  lit.  (did  eat  of  them) 
from  the  lower  and  from  the  middlemost. 
[chambers]  of  the  building. 

The  buJtfing  rose  in  terraces,  as  was  usual 
in  Babylonian  architecture,  and  so  each  of  the 
two  upper  stories  receded  from  the  one  below  it. 

6.  The  front  of  the  higher  stories  was  not 
supported  on  pillars,  but  there  was  a  nar- 
rowing from  the  lowest  [^chambers]  and  from 
the  middlemost  [chambers]  _/ro»j  the  ground. 

7.  the  wall]  Rather  a  wall,  not  chamah 
(as  xl.  5),  or  kir  (as  xlL  s),the  wall  of  a  city  or 
of  a  house,  but^«<fc/-  (in  v.  10  geder),  s.  fence; 
rendered  hedge  (xiii.  5,  xxii.  30);  wall  of  a 
vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24).  The  wall  here  must 
be  one  from  north  to  south,  fencing  off  from 
the  outer  court  the  passage  along  the  east  side 
of  the  chambers,  and  therefore  fifty  cubits 
long.  Here  and  in  vv.  8,  9  for  utter  read 
outward. 

8.  the  length]  This  must  be  from  north 
to  south.  The  chambers  on  the  north  opened 
on  the  outer  court,  therefore  they  are  described 
as  being  in  the  outward  (not  utter)  court. 

before  the  temple]  This  describes  their  po- 
sition in  a  general  way;  more  precisely  they 
lay  over  against  partly  the  separate  place  and 
partly  the  temple-covcA  (v.  i). 

S.  from  under  these  chambers]  The  entry 
from  these  chambers  to  the  temple-court  was 
by  a  passage  lying -to  the  east  fenced  off  by 
the  geder.  This  is  described  as  lying  under 
the  chambers,  being  on  the  basement,  and  also 
having  access  by  steps  to  the  temple-court, 
which  was  raised  many  steps  above  the  outer 
court. 

as  one  goeth  into  them  from  the  outward 
(not  utter)  court]  There  was  an  entrance  at 
the  north  of  this  passage  by  which  the  priests 
entered  into  the  chambers  and  into  the  temple 
courts. 
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10  The  chambers  were  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  court 
toward  the  east,  over  against  the 
separate  place,  and  over  against  the 
building. 

1 1  And  the  way  before  them  was 
like  the  appearance  of  the  chambers 
which  were  toward  the  north,  as  long 
as  they,  and  as  broad  as  they :  and 
all  their  goings  out  were  both  accord- 
ing to  their  fashions,  and  according  to 
their  doors. 

12  And  according  to  the  doors  of 
the  chambers  that  were  toward  the 
south  was  a  door  in  the  head  of  the 
way,  even  the  way  directly  before  the 
wail  toward  the  east,  as  one  entereth 
into  them. 

1 3  II  Then'  said  he  unto  me.  The 


north  chambers  and  the  south  cham- 
bers, which  are  before  the  separate 
place,  they  be  holy  chambers,  where 
the  priests  that  approach  unto  the 
Lord  shall  eat  the  most  holy  things: 
there  shall  they  lay  the  most  holy 
things,  and  the  meat  ofFering,  and 
the  sin  ofFering,  and  the  trespass  of- 
fering ;  for  the  place  is  holy. 

14  When  the  priests  enter  there- 
in, then  shall  they  not  go  out  of 
the  holy  place  into  the  utter  court, 
but  there  they  shall  lay  their  gar- 
ments wherein  they  minister;  for 
they  are  holy  ;  and  shall  put  on 
other  garments,  and  shall  approach  to 
those  things  which  are  for  the  people. 

15  Now  when  he  had  made  an 
end  of  measuring  the  inner   house. 


10.  thickness]  The  word  is  commonly 
rendered  breadth,  but  in  xli.  9,  IJ  thickness  of 
a  wall  (Jiir,  not  geder  as  here).  The  mall 
{geder)  must  be  the  same  as  in  -u.  7.-  The 
verse  is  describing  the  chamber-building  as 
seen  from  the  outer  court.  On  the  east  was 
the  luall  (geder),  along  the  boundary  wall  of 
the  separate  place  and  of  the  building  (the  tem- 
ple) lay  the  chambers.  The  verse  should  be 
rendered,  Breadtb-vise  [was]  the  wall 
towards  tbe  east,  In  front  of  tlie 
separate  place  and  of  the  building 
[were]  the  chambers. 

11,  12.  Translate  the  two  verses  thus : — 
And  along  the  front  of  them — like 
(lit.  as  the  appearance  of)  the  chambers 
which  were  towards  the  north,  as 
long  as  they  and  as  broad  as  they, 
and  [like]  all  their  goings  out,  and 
like  their  fashions,  and  like  their 
doors,  even  so  were  the  doors  of  the 
chambers  which  were  towards  the 
south;  (with)  a  door  at  the  head  of  the 
way,  the  way  of  the  wall  adjoined 
eastwards  as  one  entereth  into  them 
(the  chambers).  Our  Authorized  Version 
needs  much  correction.  In  the  Hebrew  there 
is  a  full  (though  not  the  fullest)  stop  after 
before  them.  The  gender  of  them  shews  that 
they  are  not  the  chambers,  but  the  separate 
place  and  building.  The  word  rendered  quay 
is  often  used  for  in  the  direction  of. 

And  the  ixiay  before  them']  here  is  equiva- 
lent to  over  against  the  separate  place  and  the 
building  in  ■:/.  i. 

r-y.  II,  12  assert  that  on  the  south  side  of 
the  separate  place  was  a  block  of  chambers 
precisely  similar  to  that  on  the  north. 

directly  before  the  •wall]    The  Hebrew  word 


for  directly  occurs  only  here,  but  it  is  connect- 
ed with  a  Chaldaic  adjective  signifying  straight, 
ftted,  fitting.  Here  the  fonn  may  be  adjec- 
tival, and,  if  so,  qualify  the  nuall  (jgedereth,  the 
same  as  geder),  describing  it  as  "the  wall 
adjoined  eastwards." 

as  one  entereth  into  them]  At  the  entrance 
of  these  chambers  from  the  temple  courts. 

13.  In  Lev.  x.  13  it  was  prescribed  that 
the  priests  should  eat  of  the  sacrifices  in  the 
holy  place.  This  was  originally  before  the 
altar  in  the  inner  court — ^now  separate  cham- 
bers are  assigned,  and  these  become  the  holy 
place  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  trespass-offer- 
ing and  meat-offering  what  was  not  consumed 
was  eaten  (Lev.  vii.  6,  x.  13),  but  the  sin- 
offering  was  burnt  without  the  camp  (see  xliii. 
ai).  Probably  the  carcase  was  brought  firom 
the  altar  to  the  chamber  before  being  carried 
out. 

14.  Comp.  Lev.  xvi.  23. 
utter  court]    outward  couri. 

and  shall  approach  to  those  things  luhich  are 
for  the  people]  And  then  when  they  have 
changed  their  garments  they  shall  approach  to 
that  which  belongs  to  the  people,  viz.  the 
outer  court. 

15—19.  The  Precincts.  The  temple 
and  its  courts  having  been  described  the  seer 
comes  to  the  precincts,  not  now  as  in  Solo- 
mon's temple  (and  as  in  fact  they  ever  re- 
mained) an  irregular  vacant  space  round  the 
temple,  but  an  area  of  exact  dimensions  3000 
cubits  (1500  yards)  square.    See  Plan  IV. 

15.  the  inner  house]  Not  the  temple,  but 
the  temple  and  its  courts,  all  that  lay  within 
the  luall  on  the  outside  of  the  house  (xl.  5) ;  the 
gate  is  the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court. 
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he  brought  me  forth  toward  the  gate 
whose  prospect  is  toward  the  east, 
and  measured  it  round  about. 

16  He  measured  the  east  'side 
with  the  measuring  reed,  five  hun- 
dred reeds,  with  the  measuring  reed 
round  about. 

17  He  measured  the  north  side, 
five  hundred  reeds,  with  the  mea- 
suring reed  round  about. 

18  He  measured   the  south   side, 


five  hundred  reeds,  with   the  mea- 
suring reed. 

19  fl  He  turned  about  to  the  west 
side,  and  measured  five  hundred  reeds 
with  the  measuring  reed. 

20  He  measured  it  by  the  four 
sides :  it  had  a  wall  Iround  about, 
five  hundred  reeds  long,  and  five 
hundred  broad,  to  make  a  separa- 
tion between  the  sanctuary  and  the 
profane  place. 


measured  it  round  about]  He  measured  not 
the  gate  nor  the  outer  court,  but  the  precincts, 
into  which  he  had  brought  the  seer  through 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer  court. 

20.  the  sanctuary  proper  was  the  Most 
Holy  place  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  temple  (xli.   23,  xlv.  3);  but  the  term 


was  capable  of  extension  first  to  the  whole 
temple,  then  to  all  the  ground  that  was  sepa- 
rated to  holy  as  distinguished  from /ro^»?,  i.e. 
common  uses.  So  xlv.  2.  The  word  may, 
however,  both  here  and  in  xlv.  i  have  the 
usual  meaning,  because  the  wall  in  separating 
the  holy  ground  separated  the  most  Holy 
Place. 


NOTE  A. 
The  Vision  of  the  Temple. 


In  order  to  understand  this  Vision  we  must 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  and  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  which  was  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it  (see  Exod.  xxv.  xxvi.  and  i  K.  vi., 
and  notes). 

The  Temple  of  Ezekiel  follows  the  plan  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  but  with  significant 
variations. 

1.  The  Temple  itself.  See  Plan  I. 
The  interior  was  unaltered,  consisting  of  A 
the  Holy  Place,  20  cubits  broad  by  40  long; 
and  B  the  Holy  of  Holies,  20  cubits  square. 
These  dimensions  were  held  sacred,  and  re- 
mained the  same  even  in  the  temple  of  Herod, 
who,  with  all  his  changes,  did  not  venture  to 
interfere  with  them.  They  contained  the  same 
holy  things,  and  were  used  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  ministering  priests.  It  must  however 
be  added  that  the  ark,  having  been  in  some 
way  destroyed,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  was 
never  replaced.  In  its  stead  there  was  within 
the  veil  a  flat  stone  on  which  the  High  Priest 
poured  the  blood  on  the  day  of  atonement. 

Externally  there  were  considerable  modifi- 
cations. The  width  of  the  wall  C  was  increased 
to  6  cubits,  its  massiveness  evidently  being  in- 
tended to  mark  dignity.  The  side  chambers 
D,  4  cubits  deep,  which  in  Solomon's  temple 
abutted  on  the  northern,  southern,  and  west- 
em  walls,  were  now  detached  from  the  house 
altogether,  and  built  against  separate  walls  E, 
5  cubits  thick,  and  they  opened  on  a  passage  or 
corridor,  F.    The  upper  stories  of  these  cham- 
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bers  were  reached  by  winding  stairs,  xli.  7, 
separating  them  from  the  temple-walls.  This 
increased  the  external  breadth  of  the  building 
from  40  to  60  cubits.  (See  note  on  xli. 
II.)  There  was  a  porch  G,  20  cubits  broad 
by  10  deep,  at  the  eastern  end,  the  Holy  of 
Holies  being  due  west. 

The  Courts.  Plan  II.  The  aspect  of 
the  courts  in  the  vision  differed  materially  from 
that  of  the  courts  of  Solomon's  temple.  In  i 
K.  vi.  36,  we  have  mention  of  only  one  court, 
called  the  inner  court.  This  corresponded  to 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  the 
enclosure  in  which  the  temple  stood,  and  in 
which  the  priests  offered  sacrifices  on  the 
brasen  altar.  It  was  separated  from  the 
precincts  in  which  the  people  assembled  by  a 
low  wall  or  parapet,  as  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  by  a  fence  of  curtains.  It  is  doubt- 
fiil  whether  in  Solomon's  time  there  was  any 
further  enclosure.  The  Great  Court  (2  Chro.  iv. 
9)  need  not  have  been  enclosed.  In  the  course 
of  time  buildings  were  erected  on  this  area, 
partly  for  the  use  of  the  Levites,  partly  for 
other  purposes.     (See  Jer.  xxxv.) 

The  erection  of  such  chambers  led  to  the 
formation  of  courts,  and  thus  we  read  of  the 
twuo  courts  in  Manasseh's  time  (2  K.  xxiii.  12), 
of  the  Middle  Court  (2  K.  xx.  4),  and  of  the  New 
Court  (2  Chro.  xx.  5).  In  Ezek.  viii. — x.  we 
have  intimations  of  what  the  courts  were  in  his 
day,  for  he  is  there  referring  to  the  temple  as 
then  standing,  not  to  the  temple  of  a  future 
vision,  and  we  find  an  Inner  Court  with  a  gate 
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PLAN  I. 
TEMPLE-COURT  AND  TEMPLE  OF  EZEKIEL. 


Altar  of  Sacrifice. 


A. 

The  Holy  Place. 

Altar. 

B. 

The  Holy  of  Holies. 

I. 

Base. 

C. 

Wall  of  the  House. 

K. 

Border. 

D. 

Side  Chambers. 

L. 

Lower  Settle. 

E. 

Wall  of  Side  Chambers. 

M. 

Upper  Settle. 

F. 

Corridor. 

N. 

Square  block  (Hard). 

G. 

Porch. 

O. 

Slab  with  Horns  (Ariel) 

H. 

Space  of  XX.  Cubits. 
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PLAN  II. 
TEMPLE-COURTS. 


A.  Temple-Court 

B.  Court  of  Sacrifice. 

C.  Brasen  Altar. 

D.  Inner  Gate-Buildings. 

E.  Upper  Pavement. 

F.  Separate  Place. 

G.  Outer  Gate-Buildings. 
H.  Lower  Pavement.. 

I.  Chambers. 


K.  Cooking  Chambers, 

L.  Priests'  Chambers. 

M.  Cooking  Chambers  for  Priests. 

N.  Chambers  for  Singers  and  Priests  in 

charge. 

O.  Outer  Court. 

T.  Wooden  Tables, 

s.  Stone  Tables, 
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to  the  east  (viii.  i6),  and  one  to  the  north 
(viii.  j),  and  probably  an  Outer  Court  with 
a  gate  to  the  north  (viii.  7,  comp.  ix.  a). 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  courts  were 
reduced  to  regularity  and  order.  In  the 
outer  courts  were  gathered  the  idolatries  of 
the  later  kings  (a  K.  xxi.  s,  xxiii.  7,  11,  iz ; 
a  Chro.  xxviii.  34;  xxxiii.  5);  and  on  this  ac- 
count in  the  vision  the  precincts,  a  vast  area 
nearly  a  mile  square,  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  separated  from  the  city.  In  the  midst 
of  this  area  were  two  courts,  the  outer  for 
the  adoring  people,  the  inner  for  the  temple 
and  the  sacrificing  priests.  This  court  of 
the  people  differed  much  from  the  corre- 
sponding court  in  Herod's  temple — ^the  Court 
of  Israel  and  the  Court  of  the  Women.  In 
the  latter  case  the  court  (or  courts)  lay  en- 
tirely to  the  east  of  the  inner  court,  and  did 
not  enclose  it ;  and  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
vision  of  the  arrangement  by  which  a  strip  was 
separated  at  the  west  as  the  Court  of  Israel,  as 
the  special  place  of  worship  for  those  who 
came  before  the  Lord.  We  are  not  to  Suppose 
that  the  outer  court  of  Ezekiel's  vision  antici- 
pates the  outermost  court  of  Herod's  temple, 
the  Court  of  the  Grentiles,  which  indeed  lay 
outside  of  the  Chel,  or  terrace,  the  boundary 
of  the  temple  courts  proper.  It  quite  suited 
the  temporising  policy  of  the  Idumean  Herod 
to  make  provision  for  the  Gentiles;  but  Eze- 
kiel's vision  does  not  contemplate  the  presence 
of  any  but  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  The 
very  precincts  were  sanctified  to  exclude  all 
that  was  common  or  profane. 

It  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  courts  in  the 
vision  that  they  rose  on  successive  platforms, 
the  outer  court  being  raised  seven  steps  above 
the  precincts,  the  inner  court  eight  steps  above 
the  outer,  and  the  temple  itself  ten  steps  above 
the  court  of  sacrifice.  This  arrangement  of 
courts  rising  in  successive  terraces  was  adopted 
in  Herod's  temple. 

The  Inner  Court  A,  B,  Plan  II. 

This  court  was,  as  in  Solomon's  temple, 
composed  of  two  equal  squares  (the  sides  being 
100  cubits  each).  On  the  western  square  A 
was  the  temple  itself;  the  eastern  B  was  the 
court  of  sacrifice.  The  division  of  these 
two  squares  was  marked  in  the  vision  by 
an  ascent  of  ten  steps,  and  by  the  widen- 
ing of  the  east  front  of  the  temple.  In 
Herod's  temple  the  division  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  wings  to  the  temple  front. 
The  whole  front  of  Uie  temple  and  its  cham- 
bers being  60  cubits,  left  a  vacant  space  H 
(Plan  I.)  of  ao  cubits  on  either  side.  The 
court  of  sacrifice  B  was  100  cubits  square, 
but  the  addition  of  gate-buildings  D  made 
it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  room  to  move 
back  the  wall  or  parapet  separating  the  inner 
from  the  outer  court  jo  cubits,  which  50 
cubits  were  occupied  by  a  pavement  E, 
extending  up  to  the  sides  of  the  gate-build- 


ings, and  forming  a  kind  of  border  to  the 
court  (but  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  inner 
court  proper),  like  the  lower  pavement  in  the 
outer  court  (xl.  17),  so  called,  probably  in 
distinction  to  this,  the  upper  pavement.  This 
pavement  had  a  special  use,  see  on  xlv.  3.  It 
must  be  noted  that  Keil  and  others  imagine 
that  the  gate-buildings  of  the  inner  court 
projected  into  the  outer  court,  and  were  re- 
versed, so  that  the  porches  of  these  inner  gate- 
ways faced  the  porches  of  the  outer  gateways, 
and  the  other  face  of  the  gate-buildings_  was 
in  a  line  with  the  wall  bounding  the  inner 
court.  But  the  position  of  the  tables  for 
slaughter  (xl.  39)  and  for  instruments  of  sacri- 
fice (xl.  4a)  is  inconsistent  with  this  view.  For 
it  seems  quite  inconceivable  that  acts  connected 
with  the  sacrifices  should  have  been  generally 
performed  in  the  outer  court,  especially  when 
we  are  told  that  these  acts  were  done  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  That 
the  inner  gate-buildings  stood  in  a  precisely 
similar  position  to  the  outer,  resembling  them 
in  all  respects,  is  confirmed  by  the  measure- 
ment taken  from  the  forepart  of  the  gate  to 
the  forepart  of  the  inner  court,  not,  as  we  might 
expect  if  Keil's  explanation  were  correct,  to  the 
forefront  of  the  inner  gate.  On  the  upper 
pavement  in  the  inner  court  were  two  cham- 
bers for  singers  and  ministering  priests  N,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  porch  of  the  northern 
gate  four  tables  for  slaying  and  preparing  the 
victims  (t),  and  in  front  of  the  porch  four 
stone  tables  (s)  for  the  flesh  of  the  offering  and 
the  instruments  of  sacrifice. 

In  the  midst  of  the  court,  as  in  Solomon's 
temple,  stood  the  Brasen  Altar  of  sacrifice, 
particularly  described  in  ch.  xliii.  13,  17,  where 
see  note. 

The  Outer  Court  O,  Plan  II. 

This  court  enclosed  the  inner  court  on 
three  sides,  the  eastern,  southern,  and  north- 
em.  The  space  which  was  at  the  west  of 
the  temple  court  was  a  separate  place  F  100 
cubits  square,  communicating  with  the  temple 
court.  In  this  separate  place  was  a  building 
extending  its  whole  length,  70  cubits  wide, 
exclusive  of  walls  which  were  five  cubits  thick, 
leaving  a  passage  of  10  cubits  on  either  side. 
This  court  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  6  cubits 
thick;  the  whole  area  inclosed,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  was  a  square  whose 
side  was  500  cubits.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eastern,  northern  and  southern  walls  were  gate- 
buildings  G,.each  exactly  opposite  to  a  suni- 
lar  gate-building  in  the  eastern,  northern, 
and  southern  walls  of  the  inner  court.  The 
outward  face  of  these  gate-buildings  (50  cubits 
in  length)  corresponded  with  the  face  of  the 
wall,  so  that  they  projected  into  the  court 
44  cubits.  On  either  side  of  these  gates  was 
the  lower  pavement  H,  on  which  stood  30 
chambers  I,  probably  five  on  either  side  of  each 
gate.    In  the  four  comers  of  the  outer  court 
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were  small  courts  40  cubits  by  30,  containing 
cooking  places  for  the  people  K.  Against  the 
northern  and  southern  walls  of  the  separate" 
place  was  a  block  of  buildings  for  the  priests  L, 
100  cubits  by  50  cubits,  not  reaching  however 
to  the  western  wall,  but  leaving  in  each  case  a 
comer  for  the  cooking  court  of  the  priests 
M,  similar  to  the  cooking  courts  of  the  people. 

Gate-Building,  Plan  III. 

This  was  a  biulding  50  cubits  long  by 
45  broad,  through  which  ran  a  roadway  8 
cubits  broad.  It  was  composed  of  two  cover- 
ed gateways,  11  cubits  each,  and  an  inter- 


mediate space,  28  cubits  long,  on  either  side 
of  which  were  three  guard-chambers  A,  each 
6  cubits  square,  with  intervening  spaces  of  5 
cubits  each.  There  was  a  space  of  one  cubit 
in  front  of  the  chambers,  and  columns  one 
cubit  square.  Of  the  two  gateways  in  each 
gate-building  the  outermost  consisted  of  a 
threshold  B,  of  6  cubits,  passing  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  a  second  threshold  C, 
passing  through  a  columned  hall  H,  5  cubits 
wide;  the  inner  gateway  had  also  two  thresh- 
olds, one  D  passing  through  a  second  hall 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  former,  the  other 
E  belonging  to  a  porch,  6  cubits  deep. 


PLAN   III. 

GATE-BUILDING  OF  'oNE  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  EZEKIEL'S 

TEMPLE. 


Scale  of  Cubits.  °ffff 


A.  Guard-Chambers. 

JB.  Threshold. 

C.  Second  Threshold. 

D.  Second  Inner  Threshold. 


E.    Inner  Threshold  (threshold 

of  the  Porch). 
S.     Spaces. 
H.    Halls; 
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The  gates  in  Herod's  temple  were  proitu* 
nent  features  in  the  building,  especially  the 
great  eastern  Beautiful  gate,  but  they  did  not 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  vision.  The 
Royal  Porch  in  Herod's  temple,  though  very 
difierent  in  detmis,  may  very  well  give  a 


general  notion  of  such  an  approach  to  the 
Courts  of  the  temple.  See  Edersheim's 
'Temple,'  p.  ai. 

Fergusson  ('  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Temple,'  p. 
84),  while  he  allows  that  the  Rabbis  uniformly 


reckoned  the  temple-courts  at  500  cubits 
square,  considers  this  to  be  "an  error  which 
would  have  been  at  once  corrected  if  they 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  examine  the  measures 
of  Ezekiel."  He  conceives  that  the  temple- 
court  being  100  cubits,  the  inner  court  100 
cubits,  and  the  outer  court  100  cubits,  the 
whole  must  be  300  cubits.  But  he  omits  al- 
together the  separate  place,  assumes,  without 
giving  his  reason,  that  the  gate-buildings  stood 
half  within  and '  half  wiSiout  the  enclosing 
wall,  and  interprets  xl.  15  to  denote  the 
measurement  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  gate, 
instead  of  the  length  of  one  gate-building. 
The  notes  on  the  several  verses  shew  that  the 
measurements  confirm  the  Rabbinical  reckon- 
ing of  500  cubits. 

Fergusson  also  conjectures  that  the  word 
Outer  Court  denotes  three  courts,  each  100 
cubits  square,  with  an  outer  gateway  to  the 
precincts,  and  another  opposite  to  it  leading 
to  the  inner  court. 

But  it  was  in  the  outer  court  that  the  great 
body  of  worshippers  were  to  assemble,  and 
only  those  were  admitted  into  the  inner  court 
who  entered  by  turns  to  appear  before,  the 
Lord  and  then  rejoined  the  general  body  ^see 
note  on  xlvi.  9).  Any  such  subdivision 
therefore  of  the  outer  court  seems  impro- 
bable. 

...Fergusson  (ibid.  p.  86)  lays  stress  on 
the  statement  of  Hecatseus,  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus  ('c.  Apion.'  1.  jz),  that  in  his  time  the 
enclosure  of  the  temple  was  "a  stone  enclosure 


of  about  five  plethra  in  length  and  100  cubits 
in  breadth."  Five  plethra  (500  feet)  answers, 
Fergusson  thinks,  to  the  300  cubits  which  he 
reckons  for  the  length  of  the  building,  and 
conjectures  that  Zerubbabel,  working  on  the 
design  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  left  unexecuted  the 
northern  and  southern  outer  courts.  ButyfiM 
plethra  is  by  no  means  exactly  300  cubits,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  Zerubbabel  followed  the 
lines  of  Ezekiel's  vision. 

Purpose  and  scope  of  the  Visum. 

It  was  probably  a  jubilee  year  when  this 
vision  was  seen  (see  note  on  xl.  i).  The  temple 
and  city  were  in  ruins,  but  God  was  pleased 
in  this  way  to  revive  the  hopes  of  His  people. 

Grotius  and  others  have  conceived  that 
Ezekiel  was  simply  guided  to  leave  behind 
patterns  on  the  basis  of  which  the  temple 
should  in  after  days  be  rebuilt,  and  its  services 
restored.  But  an  examination  of  the  vision 
will  shew  the  insufficiency  of  this  explanation. 
Not  only  was  this  plan  never  carried  out,  but 
it  was,  as  Ezekiel  must  have  known,  incapable 
of  execution.  The  phyacal  features  of  the 
land  would  not  admit  of  the  s«>aration  of 
precincts  a  mile  square,  surrounded  by  a  terri- 
tory sixteen  miles  by  forty-eight  (xlviii.  10). 
The  river,  though  connected  with  the  stream 
brought  by  conduit  pipes  into  the  actual 
temple  (see  on  xlvii.),  soon  passes  into  a  con- 
dition wholly  ideal  (xlvii.  i  foil.),  and  the  equal 
apportionment  of  the  land  to  each  of  the 
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twelve  tribes  is  compatible  neither  with  history 
nor  geography. 

The  same  objections  lie  to  the  explanation 
of  Hengstenbei^,  who,  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  makes  the  vision  refer  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  material  temple.  The  details 
he  conceives  were  never  intended  to  be  carried 
out,  but  were  simply  employed  to  clothe  the 
thought  of  the  magnificence  of  the  structure 
to  be  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple. 
The  exception  which  Hengstenberg  himself 
allows  in  the  river  is  fatal  to  this  view.  That 
the  temple  and  its  services  were  symbolical  of 
the  Sacrifice  and  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  sufficiently  proves. 
The  assemblage  of  the  Christian  Church  a- 
round  Christ  as  the  central  Object  of  worship 
was  that  of  which  the  assemblage  of  the  peo- 
ple around  the  temple  was  the  type  and  repre- 
sentative, and  it  is  more  simple  to  understand 
the  vision  as  portraying  immediately  the 
Church  of  Christ,  than  to  refer  to  such  a  par- 
tial fulfilment  as  would  give  to  the  details  an 
unreality,  discouraging  to  such  as  were  looking 
to  an  actual  rebuilding.  But  as  the  Jews  al-  , 
ready  knew  something  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  temple  services,  this  vision  was  intended 
to  teach  them  more,  and  the  very  impossibility 
of  realizing  its  form  was  to  draw  them  to  the 
substance,  and  to  give  them  prospects  looking 
beyond  any  material  reconstruction,  just  as 
Haggai  consoled  them  for  their  disappointment 
at  the  erection  of  the  second  temple  by  pro- 
mises of  spiritual  glory  (Hagg.  ii.  3). 

Others  have  looked  upon  fiie  vision  as  purely 
allegorical,  and  disregarding  its  symbolical  cha- 
racter have  interpreted  it  according  to  mere 
fancy.  But  many  of  the  details  had  an  actual 
existence  in  the  original  temple,  and  some  were 
exactly  repeated,  as  though  they  were  essential 
and  not  accidental.  The  vision  does  not  con- 
template this  system  as  abrogated,  but  as  going 
on  to  its  true  end :  this  end  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  preparatory  dispensa- 
tion is  still  kept  in  sight 

If  we  are  surprised  at  the  minuteness  of  the 
details,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  vision  that  the  seer  has  before  him 
every  line,  as  in  a  carefully  drawn  picture. 
In  verbal  illustration  much  is  left  undescribed, 
and  the  figures  employed  are  often  not  carried 
out ;  but  in  a  vision  the  seer  at  least  has  all 
before  him,  and  it  is  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  to 
describe  all  he  sees,  and  so  to  put  his  reader  in 
the  same  position  as  himself.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  insertion  of  details  unimportant 
in  themselves;  but  the  numbers  and  figures 
employed  are  not  without  their  meaning. 

Bahr  has,  in  an  elaborate  treatise,  ('Sym- 
bolik,')  shewm  that  among  the  eastern  nations 
numbers  and  figures  have  ever  had  a  highly 
symbolical  character,  and  has  applied  such 
symbolism  to  the  details  of  the  tabernacle  and 
of  the  temple.  Without  entering  into  ijar- 
ticulars  we  may  remark  that  the  symbolical 


numbers  of  the  temple  of  Soloi^on  were 
repeated  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  re- 
produces with  scrupulous  accuracy  the  lead- 
mg  dimensions  of  the  most  holy  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and,  even  where  there  are  variations, 
employs  constantly  the  same  fundamental 
numbers  and  figures.  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  perfect  figure  was  the  square  or  the 
cube,  and  harmony  was  thought  to  be  attained 
by  exact  equality,  or  by  the  repetition  of  like 
dimensions.  Thus  in  the  ideal  temple,  as  in 
the  real,  we  find  the  fundamental  measure  of 
100  cubits  square,  which  is  maintained  in  the 
temple-court  and  in  the  court  of  sacrifice.  By 
a  repetition  of  this  measurement  are  formed 
the  other  courts,  the  outer  court  being  a 
square  of  500  cubits,  the  precincts  a  square 
whose  sides  were  exactly  six  times  as  long. 
Further,  the  oblation  set  apart  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  and  the  city  was  to  be  foursquare 
(xlviii.  ao)  25,000  re«is,  and  the  city  itself 
4,500  reeds  square  with  twelve  gates,  three 
on  each  side.  The  courts  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  precincts  by  six  gates 
equal  to  each  other  and  similarly  situated. 
The  enclosing  wall  of  the  outer  court  has 
strange  dimensions  in  order  that  height,  width, 
and  thickness,  may  all  be  equal.  The  terri- 
tory separated  off  from  the  allotments  to  the 
tribes  and  to  the  prince  is  another  square. 
The  land  is  divided  so  as  to  assign  to  each 
tribe  an  equal  portion,  without  regard  to 
ineqiialities  of  population  or  differences  of 
soil.  The  minute  details  are  after  the  same 
pattern.  The  guard-chambers,  the  bases  of 
the  columns,  are  all  square.  The  series  of 
chambers  for  the  Levites  and  for  the  priests 
are  in  fixed  numbers  and  symmetrically 
placed.  The  dimensions  of  the  brasen  altar 
are  changed  that  one  part  may  be  the  double  of 
another  throughout,  see  on  xliii.  13.  The 
number  of  sacrifices  is  in  certain  instances 
increased  and  made  more  uniform. 

Most  leaders,  when  they  have  come  to  the 
xlvi.  chapter,  will  have  ban  struck  with  the 
small  number  of  services  described,  and  with 
the  omission  of  one  of  the  three  great  Festi- 
vals, see  on  xlv.  45,  and  even  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Now  if  we  were  to  expect 
to  find  in  the  vision  directions  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  temple-ritual,  this  would 
be  quite  unaccountable.  But  if  we  view  these 
selected  rites  in  relation  to  the  temple-build- 
ing, and  give  to  that  building  its  true  sym- 
bolical character,  all  is  found  to  be  just  and 
harmonious.  The  vision  is  intended  to  depict 
the  perpetual  worship  of  the  God  of  Heaven 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  To  the  mind  of 
an  Israelite  the  proper  figure  to  represent  this 
would  be  the  temple  and  its  services,  with 
people,  priest  and  prince,  each  doing  their  fit- 
ting part.  The  most  appropriate  services  to 
exhibit  this  worship  would  be  those  of  con- 
tinual recurrence,  in  which  day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  month  by  month,  prayer  and  praise 
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ascended  to  the  throne  of  Heaven.  The 
Morning  Sacrifice,  the  Sabbath  and  the  New- 
Moon  Festival.  Here  we  have  the  Israelite 
symbol  of  perpetual  public  adoration. 

In  other  parts  of  this  book  Ezekiel  points 
forward  to  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Gospel ; 
here  to  a  people  mourning  over  a  ruined 
temple,  scattered  priesthood,  and  a  captive 
king  the  seer  sets  forth  in  visions  that  which 
the  last  of  the  prophets  foretold  in  words — 
From  the  rising. of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
doiiin  of  the  same  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  e-very  place  incense 
shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offer- 
ing: for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  (Mai.  i.  ii.) 
This  will  also  account  for  the  absence  of  aU 
mention  of  the  high  priest  and  his  ofBce.  In 
the  old  dispensation  the  chief  function  of  the 
high  priest  was  the  performance  of  the  great 
Act,  which  typified  the  Atonement  wrought 
by  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ  for  the 
sins   of   the   world.    This   Atonement  was 


effected  once  for  all  upon  the  Cross,  and  in 
the  new  dispensation  Christ  appears  in  the 
midst  of  His  people  as  their  Prince  and  Head, 
leading  and  presenting  their  prayers  and  praises 
day  by  day  to  His  Father  in  Heaven. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vision  repre- 
sents the  coming  dispensation  as  a  kingdom, 
and  in  this  respect  has  especial  reference  to  the 
Rule  of  Messiah,  foretold  under  the  name  of 
David  (xxxiv.  n).  We  find  that  Solomon 
took  a  special  part  in  the  temple  services  as 
king,  and  here  there  are  new  and  remarkable- 
provisions  for  the  prince.  One  of  the  gate- 
ways is  reserved  for  him;  special  offerings  are 
to  be  made  by  him.  There  is  a  particular 
order  for  the  prince's  inheritance;  and,  more- 
over, we  note  that  the  gate  reserved  for  the 
prince  is  that  by  which  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  entered  in  (xliv.  a);  and  thus  is  brought 
forth,  as  a  leading  feature  in  the  vision,  the 
figure  of  a  king  reigning  in  righteousness,  the 
representative  of  Jehovah  upon  earth. 


PLAN  IV. 
THE  TEMPLE-COURTS  AND  THE  PRECINCTS. 

A.  The  Temple  and  its  Courts,  500  cubits  square. 

B.  The  Precincts,  500  reeds  (.3000  cubits)  square. 
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came  ta 
prophesy 
that  ike 
city  should 
be  destroy' 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

I  The  returning  of  the  glory  of  Odd  into  the 
temple.  7  The  sin  of  Israel  hindered  God's 
p-esence,  10  The  prophet  exhorteth  them  to 
repentance,  and  observation  of  the  law  of  the 
house.  13  The  measures,  18  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  altar. 

yVFTERWARD  he  brought  me  to 
XV  the  gate,  even  the  gate  that 
looketh " toward  the  east; 

2  And,  behold,  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of 
the  east :  and  his  voice  was  like  a 
noise  of  many  *  waters;  and  the  earth 
shined  with  his  glory. 

3  And  it  was  *  according  to  the 
appearance  of  the  vision  which  I 
saw,  ev^n  according  to  the  vision 
that  I  saw  H  when  I  came  to  d'e^ 
stroy  the  city ;  and  the  visions  w^re 
like  the  vision  that  I  saw  by  the 
river  Chebar;  and  I  fell  upon  my 
face. 


4  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
came  into  the  house  by  the  way  of 
the  gate  whose  prospect  is  toward 
the  east. 

.  5  So  the  spirit  took  me  up,  and 
brought  me  into  the  inner  court ; 
and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house. 

6  And  I  heard  him  speaking  unto 
me  out  of  the  house ;  and  the  man 
stood  by ,  me. 

'  J7  %  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
man,  the  place  of  my  throne,  and 
the  place  of  the  soles  of  my  feet, 
where  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
the  children  of  Israel  for  ever,  and 
my  holy  name,  shall  the  house  of 
Israel  no  more  defile,  neither  they, 
nor  their  kings,  by  their  whoredom, 
nor  by  the  carcases  of  their  kings  in 
their  high  places. 

8  In  their  setting  of  their  thresh- 


Chap.  XLIII.  1 — 11.  The  consecration 
of  the  new  temple.  The  gloiry  of  the  God  of 
Israel  must  telce  possession  of  the  new  sanc- 
tuary, as,  in  time  past,  of  the  tabernacle  and 
of  Solomon's  temple.  But  it  is  in  a  different 
form.  The  glory  was  of  old  valed  in  a  cloud 
resting  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  between 
cherubim  of  carved  wood,  lifeless  and  motion- 
less, as  though  the  Mercy  and  Power  of  God 
were,  in  some  sort,  restricted  to  the  material 
building  and  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Now  the  glory  appears  iji  the  fonn  with 
which  Ezekiel  is  familiar,  in  all  its  symbolical 
significance  (see  notes  on  chap,  i.),  with  light 
shining  upon  the  earth,  living  creatures,  wheels 
connecting  heaven  wiJli  earth  so  that  the 
chariot  looks  and  moves  to  every  quarter,  the 
ffrmaraent  and  the  rainbow,  the  appearance  of 
a  man  upon  the  throne,  and  his  voice  speaking 
to  the  children  of  men,  A  personal  and  living 
God  enters  the  sanctuary,  condescending  to 
occupy  it,  not  merely  as  a  fixed  dwelling-place, 
but  as  a  centre  from  whence  His  Power  and 
Mercy  radiate  freely  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
earth.  Hence  amidst  the  detailed  preparations 
of  the  house  no  mention  is  made  of  ark  or 
mercy-seat,  so  important  a  part  in  the  former 
sanctuary  (and  indeed,  in  the  temple  of  Zerub- 
babel  no  ark  was  placed,  see  Note  A  at  end  of 
Ch.  xlii.).  The  living  cherubim,  the  firma- 
ment, and  the  rainbow  of  mercy,  replace 
the  cherubic  figures  and  the  golden  chest 
(Kliefoth). 

1.  the  gate']  This  was  the  eastern  gate 
from  the  precincts  to  the  outer  court. 


2.  Jehovah  had  before  left  the  house  to 
destruction,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and 
profaned  (xi^  aa).  He  now  returns  to  take 
possession  of  His  holy  habitation,  prepared 
and  sanctified  for  His  reception. 

3.  The  seer,  pronouncing  the  decree  of 
the  Almighty,  is  represented  as  doing  that 
which  He  proclaims.  Comp,  iv.  1  and  Jer. 
i.  10. 

the  vision^    Comp.  i.  3  and  iii.  13. 

4.  by  the  nuay  qfthegifte  luhose  prospect  is 
toward  the  east]  It  was  by  this  gate  that  the 
glory  of  the  Lonl  had  departed.    See  x.  18, 19. 

5.  the  glory  of  the  Lord  jfilkd  the  house'] 
So  when  Jehovah  took  possession  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Exad.  xl.  34,  35,  and  of  Solomon's 
temple,  I  K.  viii.  10,  11. 

6.  imd  the  man]  and  a  num.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  angel  different  firom  the  man  who 
had  hitherto  accompanied  the  seer.  That 
angel  guided,  measured  and  explained.  This 
is  only  present  to  guide.  Now  God  Himself 
speaks  and  pronounces  the  words  of  dedication. 

7.  And  he  said]  That  is,  God  j<?«W.  Both 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  break  this  verse  into  two, 
so  as  to  make  the  first  half  the  solemn  words 
of  dedication.  Some  such  word  as  Behold 
might  be  inserted,  but  the  idea  will  be  suffi- 
Qiently  expressed  by  simply  placing  a  fuller  stop 
after  for  ever.  Observe  that  the  words  for 
ever  mark  the  distinction  between  the  new 
and  the  former  sanctuary. 

7,  8.     The  palace  of   Solomon    abutted 
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old    by    my    thresholds,    and    their 

but  a  wall  twccn  me  and  them,  they  have  even 
me  md  defiled  my  holy  name  by  their  abomi- 
ihem.       nations   that   they  have  committed: 

wherefore  I  have  consumed  them  in 

mine  anger. 

9  Nov7  let  them  put  away  their 
whoredom,  and  the  carcases  of  their 
kings,  far  from  me,  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  them  for  ever. 

10  IT  Thou  son  of  man,  shew  the 
house  to  the  house  of  Israel,  that 
they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  ini- 
quities :    and  let  them  measure   the 

1 1  And  if  they  be  ashamed  of  all 
that  they  have  done,  shew  them  the 
form  of  the  house,  and  the  fashion 
thereof,  and  the  goings  out  thereof, 


or,  7ium- 


and  the  comings  in  thereof,  and  all 
the  forms  thereof,  and  all  the  or- 
dinances thereof,  and  all  the  forms 
thereof,  and  all  the  laws  thereof: 
and  write  it  in  their  sight,  that  they 
may  keep  the  whole  form  thereof, 
and  all  the  ordinances  thereof,  and 
do  them. 

12  This  is  the  law  of  the  house; 
Upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the 
whole  limit  thereof  round  about  shall 
be  most  holy.  Behold,  this  is  the 
law  of  the  house. 

13  fl  And  these  are  the  measures 
of  the  altar  after  the  cubits :  The 
cubit  is  a  cubit  and  an  hand  breadth ; 
even  the  *  bottom  shall  be  a  cubit,  3^°^; 
and  the  breadth  a  cubit,  and  the 
border  thereof  by  the  *edge  thereof  f  Heb. /;>. 
round  about   shall  be   a  span :    and 


upon  the  southern  side  of  the  embankment  of 
the  temple-platform.  Thus  the  threshold  of 
the  king's  dwelling  was  set  by  the  threshold  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  posts  by  His  posts,  and  there 
was  but  a  <wall  betiueen  Jehovah  and  them.  It 
was  not  that  the  act  of  building  a  palace  close 
to  the  temple  was  in  itself  profane,  but  when 
the  kings  gave  themselves  up  to  idolatry,  this 
vicinity  was  to  the  temple  a  pollution  and  de- 
filement. We  are  told  that  Manasseh  was 
buried  in  the  garden  of  his  onun  house,  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza  (j  K.  xxi.  18),  and  that  his 
son  Amon  ivas  buried  in  his  sepulchre  in  the 
garden  ofVzza  (%  K.  xxi.  i6).  This  erection 
of  a  burial-place  m  a  mere  garden  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  profane  character  of  these  two 
kings.  The  royal  gardens  were  on  low  ground 
below  Siloam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  valleys 
of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat.  Mr  Lewin 
conjectures  that  the  garden  qf  Uzza  was  on 
the  temple  area  itself,  to' the  east  of  the  tem- 
ple, immediately  above  the  stables  of  Solomon, 
and  that  the  part  of  the  garden  selected  for  the 
sepulchre  was  the  rocky  platform,  on  which 
now  stands  the  mosque  of  Omar,  and  which 
in  Maccabsean  times  became  the  sepulchre  of 
Alexander  Maccabaeus.  This  would  explain 
the  mention  ol  high  places  in  connection  with 
the  defilement  by  the  carcases  of  kings,  snce  the 
platform  of  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  rose  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  temple,  and  was  subsequently  lowered  by 
the  Maccabees  to  prevent  the  temple  being 
overlooked  (Lewin  '  On  the  probable  site  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Antonia  and  the  Acra,'  p.  31). 

Besides  this,  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah  did 
actually  introduce  their  idolatries  into  the 
temple  courts  themselves.    Ahaz  brought  in 


an  altar  from  Damascus  (z  K.  xvi.  11),  and 
Manasseh  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(a  K.  xxi.  4). 

10.  let  them  measure  the  patteml  (Comp. 
Heb.  viii.  5.)  Deviation  from  the  exact  rules 
of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  was  connected  with 
the  transgression  of  the  people.  So  the  re- 
storation according  to  the  pattern  of  the  law 
was  symbolical  of  their  return  to  obedience. 

xliii.  ij — ^xlvii.  la.  The  larw  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  New  Sanctuary. 

12.  This  is  the  law  of  the  housed  The 
Hebr.  word  Thorah  is  the  proper  term  for  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  After  the  consecra- 
tion, God  pronounces  the  latu  which  is  to 
govern  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  first 
briefly  repeating  the  general  rule  that  the  place 
must  be  kept  holy  to  the  Lord,  comp.  Rev. 
xxi.  27;  and  then  proceeding  to  specific  ordi- 
nances commencing  with  the  altar.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  the  paragraph  mart:  1  should 
be  transferred  from  -v.  13  to  v.  la. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  mountain^    See  xl.  a. 

13.  God  is  about  to  instruct  the  seer 
as  to  the  sacrifices  of  inauguration,  whereby 
places,  services,  priests,  and  people,  were  to  be 
dedicated  anew  to  the  Lord,  as  of  old  under 
Solomon  (1  K.  viii.).  First  He  describes  the 
altar,  _  This  is  the  altar  of  sacrifice  which 
stood  in  the  inner  court,  not  the  altar  of  in- 
cense described  xli.  aa.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  (of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass) 
was,  in  the  tabernacle,  five  cubits  long,  five 
broad,  and  three  high  (Exod.  xxvii.  i).  In 
Solomon's  temple  it  is  described  as  an  altar  of 
brass,  twenty  cubits  in  length,  tiventj/  in  breadth, 
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this  shall  be  the  higher  place  of  the 
altar. 

14  And  from  the  bottom  upon 
the  ground  even  to  the  lower  settle 
shall  be  two  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
one  cubit;  and  from  the  lesser  set- 
tle even  to  the  greater  settle  shall 
be  four  cubits,  and  the  breadth  one 
cubit. 


15  So  tthe  altar    shall  be    four'^J^^ 
cubits;  and  from  'the  altar  and  up- that  is,' /^^ 
ward  shall  be  four  horns.  ^S?'" 

16  And  the  altar  shall  be  twelve  *^^^^; 
cubits  long,  twelve  broad,  square   in  *»' «,    , 
the  four  squares  thereof.  cod. 

17  And  the  settle  shall  be  four- 
teen cubits  long  and  fourteen  broad 
in  the  four  squares  thereof;  and  the 


and  ten  in  height  (*  Chro.  iv.  l).  In  Herod's 
temple  the  altar  was  of  unhewn  stone,  it  was 
yet  larger,  10  cubits  in  height,  3J  in  length, 
34  in  breadth  at  the  base;  it  rose  in  three 
sections  each  narrower  than  the  former-— 
Edersheim's  'Temple,'  p.  131,  In  the  temple 
of  the  vision  the  dimensions  are  slightly  altered 
with  a  view  to  introduce  definite  proportions 
and  symbolical  numbers. 

the  bottom  shall  be  a  culnf\  Bottom,  lit. 
*' bosom,"  lat.  "sinus,"  the  base  of  the  altar 
so  called,  because  it  forms  with  its  border  a 
kind  of  socket  to  receive  tlie  tower  settle. 

a  cubit']  Lit.  "the  cubit,"  «.  e.  the  cubit  of  a 
cubit  and  handbreadth.  This  base  was  to  be 
a  cubit  high;  and  the  breadth,  that  is  the 
breadth  of  that  portion  of  the  base  which 
was  not  covered  by  the  loiver  settle,  was  also 
to  be  a  cubit. 

the  border  thereof]  i.e.  of  the  base.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  base  was  a  border  or  rim  half 
a  cubit  high. 

the  higher  place]   the  T)ase,  Heb.  gab,  back, 
as  in  X.  ii,  hence  it  came  to  agnify  a  hill. . 
LXX.  vy^ros,  "height,"  Vulg.  "fossa"— the 
base  is  called  the  back  because  the  altar  rests 
upon  it. 

14.  the  bottom]  The  basement  just  de- 
scribed is  now  called  the  bottom  upon  the  ground, 
lit.   "  ground-bottom,"  as  we    say   ground- 

floor.  The  altar  (independently  of  the  bottom) 
was  composed  of  two  stages  called  settles,  the 
base  of  the  upper  settle  being  less  than  that  of 
the  loiver, 

to  the  lower  settle]  That  is,  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  settle.  The  tower  settle  was  to  be  twn 
cubits  high,  the  breadth  is  the  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  bottom  not  covered  by  the  tower 
settle  as  in  1).  13. 

from  the  lesser  settle... to  the  greater  settle] 
From  the  top  of  the  tower  settle  to  the  top  of 
the  upper  settle,  the  height  of  the  upper  settle 
vrasfour  cubits — the  tower  and  «^r  settle  are 
called  lesser  and  greater,  because  the  height 
of  the  tower  is  less  than  that  of  the  upper,  the 
•breadth  must  here  be  the  part  of  the  lower  settle 
not  covered  by  the  upper  settle,  projecting  one 
cubit  on  every  side. 

15.  So  the  attar]  And  Harel.  The  word 
altar  occurs  twice  m  this  verse,  in  neither  case 
is  it  the  usual  Hebrew  word  as  in  •;;,  13,  but 


in  the  first  case  the  Heb.  is  Harel,  mount  of 
God,  in  the  second  jiriet,  lion  of  God,  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  in  each  case  have  Ariel,  not 
translating  it.  The  two  words  may  denote, 
the  first  a  square  block  placed  upon  the  upper 
settle,  the  second  a  slab,  the  thickness  of 
which  is  not  given,  from  which  rose  four  horns 
(Exod.  xxvii,  a).  Why  the  names  Harel  and 
Ariel  were  used  must  be  conjectural.  It  was 
a  Hebrew  usage  to  give  such  appellatives  (see 
xlviii.  35).  Mount  of  God  may  have  been  a  title 
naturally  given  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  as 
elsewhere  to  the  place  of  worship  (xl.  a).  Lion 
of  God  was  a  term  used  for  the  Holy  City  it- 
self (Isai  xxix.  1).  Harel  was  to  be/oar  cubits 
high,  of  the  same  breadth  and  length  as  Ariel, 
of  which  the  length  and  breadth,  but  not  the 
thickness  are  given  in  -v.  16. 

In  Herod's  temple  the  four  "horns"  of 
the  altar  were  straight,  square,  hollow  pro- 
minences, that  at  the  south-west  with  two 
openings  into  whose  silver  funnels  the  drink 
offerings  were  poured. — See  Edersheim^ 
'Temple,'  p.  33.  It  seems  probable  that  to 
these  horns  the  victims  of  sacrifice  were  at 
times  bound.     Ps.  cxviii.  17. 

16.  altar]  Ariel:  square  in  the  fiur  squares 
thereof— i.e.  an  exact  square  on  all  sides. 
Comp.  Exod.  xxvii,  i ;  Rev.  xxi.  16. 

17.  the  settle]  here  must  be  the  lower 
settle,  projecting  beyond  the  upper  settle  one 
cubit  on  every  side. 

his  stairs]  Lit.  "the  going  up  of  it"  (the 
altar).  Jewish  tradition  says  that  the  approach 
to  the  altar  was  by  an  inclined  plane,  because 
to  go-  up  by  steps  was  forbidden  (Exod.  xx. 
a6).    For  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  see  Plan  I. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  notes  that 
the  altar  was  composed  of  (i)  a  basement  I, 
one  cubit  high,  16  cubits  square,  with  a  border 
K  of  half  a  cubit  high.  On  the  basement  were 
(a)  the  lower  settle  L,  two  cubits  high  and  14 
cubits  square,  (3)  the  upper  settle  M,  four 
cubits  high  and  twelve  cubits  square,  (4) 
the  square  block  (Harel)  N,  four  cubits  high, 
twelve  cubits  square,  the  top  of  which  was 
the  slab  (Ariel)  O,  twelve  cubits  square  with 
four  horns.  If  these  projecting  horns  rose,  as 
is  likely  enough,  so  that  the  slab  and  horns 
together  made  one  cubit,  we  have  the  whole 
hdght  including  base  and  horns  twelve  cubits ; 
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border  about  it  shall  be  half  a  cubit ; 
and  the  bottom  thereof  shall  be  a  cu- 
bit about;  and  his  stairs  shall  look 
toward  the  east. 

18  11  And  he  said  unto  me,  Son 
of  man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
These  are  the  ordinances  of  the  altar 
in  the  day  when  they  shall  make  it, 
to  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon,  and 
to  sprinkle  blood  thereon. 

19  And  thou  shalt  give  to  the 
priests  the  Levites  that  be  of  the 
seed  of  Zadok,  which  approach  unto 
me,  to  minister  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  a  young  bullock  for  a 
sin  offering. 


20  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the 
blood  thereof,  and  put  it  on  the 
four  horns  of  it,  and  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  settle,  and  upon  the 
border  round  about :  thus  shalt  thou 
cleanse  and  purge  it. 

21  Thou  shalt  take  the  bullock 
also  of  the  sin  offering,,  and  he  shall 
burn  it  in  the  appointed  place  of  the 
house,  without  the  sanctuary. 

22  And  on  the  second  day  thou 
shalt  offer  a  kid  of  the  goats  with- 
out blemish  for  a  sin  offering ;  and 
they  shall  cleanse  the  altar,  as  they 
did  cleanse  it  with  the  bullock. 

23  When  thou  hast  made  an  end 


exclusive  of  base  and  horns  ten  cubits,  the 
height  of  Solomon's  altar;  the  area  of  the  base 
being  sixteen  cubits  square  to  Solomon's 
twenty.  The  number  "twelve"  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  twelve  tribes,  "four,"  of  the 
earth,  "sixteen"  is  the  square  of  "four,"  and 
"fourteen"  the  double  of  "seven,"  the  num- 
ber of  the  covenant,  as  being  composed  of 
"three,"  the  number  of  God,  and  of  "four," 
the  number  of  the  world.  Thus  we  have  in 
the  altar  a  special  instance  of  Hebrew  sym- 
bolism. 

18.  the  ordinances  of  the  altar]  See 
Introd.  to  Leviticus.  The  rites  here  de- 
scribed are  not  those  of  regular  service,  but 
those  to  be  observed  on  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion. Compare  the  rites  of  consecration  by 
Moses  in  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  viii.  10  foil.), 
by  Solomon  in  the  temple  (i  K.  viii.  63 
foil;,  a  Chro.  vii.  4  foil.).  Tlie  particulars 
of  the  rites  observed  in  the  temple  are  not  de- 
tailed, the  sacrifices  were  so  numerous  that 
they  had  to  use  a  supplementary  altar.  The 
rites  in  the  tabernacle  are  carefully  detailed, 
and  may  be  compared  with  those  here  ordain- 
ed. In  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  both 
the  holy  things  and  the  tabernacle  itself  were 
anointed  with  holy  oil,  Lev.  viii.  10 — 12. 
Neither  in  Solomon's  or  Ezekiel's  temple  do 
we  find  mention  of  such  use  of  oil.  Indeed 
in  the  second  temple  the  high  priest  even  was 
not  anointed,  the  very  composition  of  the  holy 
oil  being  unknown.  In  the  tabernacle  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood at  the  same  time  (comp.  Exod.  xxix.  i 
foil.),  and  Moses  performed  the  sacerdotal 
rites  as  the  mediator.  The  priest  slew  the 
victims,  but  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood.  In 
the  vision  the  seer  is  addressed  as  though  he 
were  to  perform  the  part  of  Moses. 

19.  thou  shalt  give  to  the  priests., .a  young 
bullock]     Comp.  Lev.  viii.  14. 

the  seed  of  Zadok]    See  on  xl.  46. 


20.  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  thereof] 
Lev.  viii.  15;  Heb.  ix.  19 — 22. 

upon  the  border  round  about]  This  answered 
the  purpose  which  in  the  tabernacle  was 
effected  hy  pouring  the  blood  on  the  bottom  of  the 
altar. 

21.  The  burning  of  fat  upon  the  altar 
<[Lev.  viii.  i;6)  is  not  mentioned,  because  it 
is  by  the  cleansing  blood  that  the  altar  is  to  be 
purified. 

in  the  appointed  place  of  the  house]  In  Lev. 
viii.  17  the  carcase  of  the  bullock  was  to  be 
burnt  iwithnut  the  camp.  Here  it  is  to  be  a 
place  within  the  temple-court,  but  ivithout 
the  sanctuary  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  temple  and  inner  court.  This 
was  probably  the  separate  place.     See  xli.  1 2. 

22.  on  the  second  day  thou  shalt  offer  a  kid] 
The  sin-offering  on  the  first  day  was  a  bullock. 
On  the  second  day  and  each  of  the  foUowring 
days  it  is  to  be  a  kid. 

they  shall  cleanse]  By  sprinkling  the  blood. 
Hitherto  the  seer  is  directed  to  cleanse  the 
altar  himself  as  Moses  did.  Here  the  plural 
marks  the  act  as  that  of  the  priests.  Moses 
did  his  part  before  the  priests  were  consecrated, 
the  seer  could  act  through  them. 

23.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  burnt- 
offering  here  mentioned  belongs  only  to  the 
second  day,  and  that  the  seven  days  on 
which  the  like  offerings  were  to  be  madft 
(y.  25)  began  with  the  second  day — no  burnt- 
offering  being  offered  on  the  first  day.  But 
comparing  Lev.  viii.  18,  we  see  that  the 
burnt-offering  followed  immediately  upon  the 
sin-offering,  and  it  was  an  universal  rule  in  the 
Mosaic  ritual  that  no  sin-offering  was  unac- 
companied by  a  burnt-offering.  "We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  this  verse  describes  the 
burnt-offering  as  common  to  the  first  and 
second  day,  the  sin-offering  having  been 
changed  on  the  second  day  is  mentioned  imme- 
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of  cleansing  ;V,  thou  shalt  offer  a 
young  bullock  without  blemish,  and  a 
jam  out  of  the  flock  without  blemish. 

24  And  thou  shalt  offer  them  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  the  priests  shall 
.cast  salt  upon  them,  and  they  shall 
offer  them  up  fir  a  burnt  offering 
■unto  the  Lord. 

25  Seven  days  shalt  thou  prepare 
every  day  a  goat  fir  a  sin  offering : 
they  shall  also  prepare  a  young  bul- 
lock, and  a  ram  out  of  the  flock, 
without  blemish. 

26  Seven  days  shall  they  purge 
the   altar   and  purify   it?   and    they 

*Heb.^ff shall  'consecrate  themselves. 

hands.  7."]  And  wheu  these  days  are  ex- 

pired, it  shall  be,  that  upon  the  eighth 
day,  and  so  forward,  the  priests  shall 
make  your  burnt  o^rings  upon  the 


:  altar,  and  your  '  peace  offerings  ;  and  IS^*""* 
I  will  accept  you,   saith   the   Lord 
God. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

I  The  east  gate  assigned  only  to  the  prince.  4  The 
priests  reproved  for  polluting  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, 9  Idolaters  uncapable  of  the  priest's 
office.  15  The  sons  of  Zadok  are  accepted 
thereto,    i"]  Ordinances  for  the  priests. 

THEN  he  brought  me  back  the 
way  of  the  gate  of  the  outward 
sanctuary  which  looketh  toward  the 
east;  and  it  was  shut. 

2  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me; 
This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not 
be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter 
in  by  it ;  because  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  there- 
fore it'shall  be  shut. 

3  It  is  for  the  prince ;  the  prince. 


diately  after  the  sin-^ermg  of  ^im^ritdc^. 
According  to  this  there  *7as,  on  each  of  the 
seven  days,  a  htmt-iaffering  of  a  bullock  and  a 
ram,  preceded  by  a  sin-offering  of  a  bullock  on 
the  first  day,  and  af^iid  of  tbe  goats  on  the 
other  days. 

24.  cast  saltj  Salt  was  to  be  cast  upon 
every  meat-Bering  (L.ev.  ii..i3).  Here  it  is 
addni  to  the  bumt-^ering  to  express  still  more 
the  idea  of  purification.  In  the  second  temple 
no  sacrifice  was  complete  without  the  use  of 
salt,  and  the  Rabbis  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
great  heap  of  salt  close  to  tlie  altar,  always 
ready  for  use,  and  that  the  inclined  plane  to 
the  altar  was  kept  covered  with  salt.  Eder- 
sheim's  'Temple,'  p.  33.    Comp.  Mark  ix.  49. 

25.  Seven  days']  Lev.  viii.  33 ;  1  K.  viii. 
65 ;  i  Chro.  vii.  8,  9.  The  sin-i^tring  was  a 
bullock  not  a.  goat  on  the  first  day,  but  on  each 
day  was  a  sin-tiering  and  a  bumt-^^ffiring^  and 
so  the  statement  is  general. 

26.  consecrate  tbemselves^  Lit.  _fill  their 
hands,  referring  to  Lev.  viii.  47.  This  was 
indeed  originally  in  order  to  consecrate  the 
priests,  for  it  was  then  a  sacrifice  of  consecra- 
tion for  both  altar  and  priests.  Now  the 
priests  are  already  consecrated,  but  the  me- 
,  mory  of  their  consecration  was  thus  kept  up  at 
the  dedication  of  the  altar. 

27.  After  this  inauguration  the  regular 
service  shall  be  resumed,  and  be  acceptable 
unto  God  (comp.  Mai.  i.  11). 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this 
viaon  the  symbol  of  the  purification  of  the 
Church  of  God  by  the  cleansing  blood  of 
•Christ,  Victim  and  Priest  (Heb.  viii.  ix.  x). 


Chap.  XLIV.  The  relation  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  people  to  the  temple  and  its 
courts. 

1 — 8.    The  position  of  the  Prince. 

1.  outward  sanctuary  (the  court  of  the 
priests,  as  distingui^ed  from  the  teritiple 
itself)... ji&a«]  This  gate  was  reserved  for  the 
Prince,  to  whom  it  was  opened  on  certain 
days  (xlvi.  i).  Only  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  David  might  ^t  down  in  the  priests'  court. 
See  xlvi.  i,  ^. 

2.  the  iOKDj  the  God  of  Israel,  hath  entered 
m  by  itj     See  xliii.  a. 

3.  the  prince"] — ^foretold  under  the  name 
of  David  (xxxiv.  14).  The  Rabbis  under- 
stood this  to  be  the  Messiah. 

to  eat  bread]  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the 
feasts  which  followed  and  accompanied  the 
unbloody  offerings — ^the  meat-offering,  Lev.  ii. 
3,  and  the  shewbread,  Lev.  xxiv.  9 ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law  these  feasts  belonged 
only  to  the  priests;  none  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, not  even  the  king,  might  partake  of 
them:  the  new  system  gives  to  the  prince  a 
privilege  which  he  did  not  before  possess,  the 
prince,  as  the  representative  of  the  Messiah, 
standing  in  a  higher  position  than  the  kings 
of  old.  To  eat  bread  may  also  include  partici- 
pation in  the  animals  sacrificed,  portions  of 
which  were  reserved  for  those  of  the  people 
who  offered  them.  See  Introd.  to  Levit.  p. 
500.  Comp.  to  eat  food.  Gen.  xxxi.  54 ;  Exod. 
xviii.  12,  hence  to  partake  of  the  sacrifices  as 
those  did  who  offered  them  (Lev.  ii.  3,  vii  ij, 
and  I  Cor.  x.  ig). 
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he  shall  sit  in  it  to  eat  bread  before 
the  Lord  ;  he  shall  enter  by  the  way 
of  the  porch  of  that  gate,  and  shall 
go  out  by  the  way  of  the  same. 

4  11  Then  brought  he  me  the 
way  of  the  north  gate  before  the 
house  :  and  I  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house 
of  the  Lord  :  and  I  fell  upon  my  face. 

5  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
f  Heb.  set  Son  of  man,  *  mark  well,  and  behold 
heart,      with  thine  eyes,  and  hear  with  thine 

ears  all  that  I  say  unto  thee  con- 
cerning all  the  ordinances  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  laws 
thereof;  and  mark  well  the  entering 
in  of  the  house,  with  every  going 
forth  of  the  sanctuary. 

6  And  thou  shalt  say  to  the  re- 
bellious, even  to  the  house  of  Israel, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  O  ye 
house  of  Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of 
all  your  abominations, 

7  In  that  ye   have   brought  into 


stranger. 


my  sanctuary  *  strangers,   uncircum- '^^^ 
cised  in  heart,  and  uncircumcised  in  <>/a^^ 
flesh,  to   be    in    my  sanctuary,    to  ''*"" 
pollute  it,  even  my  house,  whea  ye 
offer  my  bread,  the  fat  and  the  blood, 
and  they  have  broken  my  covenant 
because  of  all  your  abominations. 

8  And  ye  have  not  kept  the  charge 
of  mine  holy  things :    but  ye  have 

set  keepers   of  my  '  charge  in   my  J^o^^  ^^ 
sanctuary  for  yourselves.  onH-' 

9  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  GodjS'm 
No  stranger,  uncircumcised  in  heart,  Jl""-  '■♦■  * 
nor  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  shall  en- 
ter into  my  sanctuary,  of  any  stran- 
ger that  is  among  the  children  of 
Israel. 

10  And  the  Levites  that  are  gone 
away  far  from  me,  when  Israel  went 
astray,  which  went  astray  away  from 
me  after  their  idols  ;  they  shall  even 
bear  their  iniquity. 

1 1  Yet  they  shall  be  ministers  in 
my  sanctuary,  having  charge  at  the 


4 — 16.  Admonition  as  to  the  ministering 
priests,  grounded  upon  former  neglect. 

4.  the  north  gate  before  the  house"]  The 
north  gate  of  the  inner  court.  God  expostu- 
lates with  His  people  in  the  seat  of  their  former 
idolatries  (viii.  3). 

5,  the  entering  in. .  .with  every  going  Jhrth'] 
The  carefiil  arrangement  of  the  courts  and  of 
their  gates  had  all  been  intended  to  keep  the 
temple  and  its  surroundings  from  profana- 
tion. Hence  attention  to  these  particulars  is 
enjoined. 

7.  strangers']  This  refers  not  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heathen  in  the  courts  (which  was 
indeed  forbidden),  but  especially  to  the  sin  of 
unauthorized  and  unfaithfiil  priests  ministering 
in  the  services  of  the  temple.  It  had  been  a 
leading  part  of  Jeroboam's  sin  that  he  appoint- 
ed unauthorized  priests  to  minister  in  services 
offered  to  Jehovah,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  reckless  idolatry  of  Manasseh  and  other 
kings  heathen  uncircumcised  in  flesh  may  have 
actually  performed  the  functions  of  priesthood. 
Here  the  people  are  taught  that  unfaithful 
priests  uncircumcised  in  heart  (comp.  Acts  vii. 
51)  though  of  the  true  lineage  are  regarded  as 
strangers.  The  special  enactment  of  Lev. 
xxii.  »5  is  referred  to.  Neither  from  a  stranger's 
hand  shall  ye  offer  the  bread  of  your  God. 

tuhenye  offer  my  bread]  Comp.  Lev.  vii.  iz. 
the  fat  and  the  blood]    Lev.  vii.  aa. 

8.  the  charge]    Comp.  Lev.  viii.  z$^ 


of  mine  holy  things]  The  altar  and  its  sacri- 
fices, the  sacred  utensils,  and  the  like. 

for  yourselves]  According  to  your  own 
pleasure,  not  my  ordinances,  Num.  xvi.  40; 
J  K.  xii.  31, 

10.  ivhen  Israel  <went  astray]  The  Levites 
as  a  body  had  remained  true  to  the  temple 
service  at  Jerusalem  (a  Chro.  xi.  13.)  But 
individuals  among  them  may  have  deserted  to 
Israel  at  the  first,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
others  who  were  disaffected  to  the  ruling  pow- 
ers of  Judah  may  have  passed  over  to  the 
rival  kingdom,  as  in  later  years  some  did  in 
this  way  go  over  to  the  worship  of  the  Sama- 
ritans on  Mount  Gerizim.  These  apostate 
Levites  shall  bear  their  iniquities,  they  shall  not 
be  restored  to  their  former  rank  and  privileges. 

_  11.  ministers]  Servants  performing  me- 
nial offices  for  the  ministering  priests — acting 
as  porters,  helping  in  the  slaughter  of  th^  vic- 
tims, but  not  as  sacrificing  priests.  As  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  all  the  other 
tribes  had  their  own  land,  and  as,  according 
to  the  new  system,  the  Levites,  as  a  body, 
were  to  receive  their  portion  in  the  oblation 
(xlv.  j),  the  only  manner  in  which  such 
Levites  could  live  at  all,  was  as  part  of  the 
whole  body,  to  which  they  were  therefore 
reunited,  but  in  the  lowest  grade. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  Levites 
who  returned  after  the  captivity  was  very 
small,  not  exceeding  400,  of  whom  only  74 
were  priests'  assistants  (Ezra  ii.  40 — 4a ;  Neh, 
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gates  of  the  house,  and  ministering 
to  the  house:  they  shall  slay  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifice  for 
the  people,  and  they  shall  stand  be- 
fore them  to  minister  unto  them. 

12  Because  they  ministered  unto 
^^^K^^them  before  their  idols,  and  *  caused 
siu!»-  the  house  of  Israel  to  fall  into  ini- 
PliilZi  q»ity;  therefore  have  I  lifted  up 
mto.&'c.  n^iue  hand  against  them,    saith   the 

Lord  God,  and  they  shall  bear  their 
iniquity. 

13  And  they  shall  not  come  near 
unto  me,  to  do  the  office  of  a  priest 
unto  me,  nor  to  come  near  to  any 
of  my  holy  things.,  in  the  most  holy 
place:  but  they  shall  bear  their  shame, 
and  their  abominations  which  they 
have  committed. 

14  But  I  will  make  them  keepers 
of  the  charge  of  the  house,  for  all 
the  service  thereof,  and  for  all  that 
shall  be  done  therein. 

15  IT  But  the  priests  the  Levites, 
the  sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept  the 
charge  of  my  sanctuary  when  the 
children  pf  Israel  went  astray  from 
me,  they  shall  come  near  to  me  to 
minister   unto    me,    and    they    shall 


Stand  before  me  to  offer  unto  me 
the  fat  and  the  blood,  saith  th^  Lord 
God: 

16  They  shall  enter  into  my  sanc- 
tuary, and  they  shall  come  near  to 
my  table,  to  minister  unto  me,  and 
they  shall  keep  my  charge, 

17  fl  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  when  they  enter  in  at  the  gates 
of  the  inner  court,  they  shall  be 
clothed  with  linen  garments  ;  and  no 
wool  shall  come  upon  them,  whiles 
they  minister  in  the  gates  of  the 
inner  court,  and  within. 

18  They  shall  have  linen  bonnets 
upon  their  heads,  and  shall  have  linen 
breeches  upon  their  loins  ;  they  shall 
not  gird  themselves  '  •  with  any  thing 
that  causeth  sweat. 

19  And  when  they  go  forth  into 
the  utter  court,  even  into  the  utter 
court  to  the  people,  they  shall  put 
off  their  garments  wherein  they  mi- 
nistered, and  lay  them  in  the  holy 
chambers,  and  they  shall  put  on 
other  garments ;  and  they  shall  not 
sanctify  the  people  with  their  gar- 
ments. 

20  Neither  shall  they  shave  their 


1  Or,  i« 
sweating 

r  laces, 
Heb.  in, 
or,  wiih 
sweat. 


vii.  43 — 45),  while  the  priests  numbered  4289 
(Ezra  ii.  36—39).  Ezra  made  afterward  a 
special  search  for  Levites,  but  only  38  were 
added  (Ezra  viii.  15,  18,  19). 

The  gap  in  their  number  was  filled  up  by 
aio  Nethinim  (given  ones),  probably  originally 
strangers  and  captives,  who,  although  employed 
in  the  temple  services,  were  held  by  the  Jews  in 
the  lowest  repute.  The  Rabbinists  placed  them 
beneath  a  bastard,  though  above  a  proselyte, 
forbade  their  intermanying  with  Israelites, 
and  declared  them  incapable  of  proper  mem- 
bership in  the  congregation,  Edetsheim's 
•  Temple,' p.  64. 

12.  lifted  up  mine  hani\  Not  to  smite 
them,  but  in  adjuration  (xx.  5).  The  Lord 
siiiare  that  they  should  bear  their  iniquities. 

15.  the  priests  the  Levites^  the  sons  of  Za- 
doli\    See  on  xl.  46. 

17 — 31.  Regulations  as  to  the  priests'  ser- 
vices. The  garments  of  the  priests  are  defined 
.  and  various  rules  prescribed  in  the  Law  are  re- 
peated with  some  additions  in  order  to  denote 
•  additional  care  to  avoid  uncleanness. 

18.  linen\  Four  vestments  were  worn  by 
the  ordinary  priest,  viz.  the  Unen  breeches,  the 
coat,  the  girdle  and  the  bonnet.    To  these  the 


high  priest  added  other  four  distinctive  articles 
of  dress,  called  "golden  vestments,''  because 
gold,  the  symbol  of  splendour,  appeared  in 
them.  The  material  of  which  the  four  vest- 
ments of  the  ordinary  priest  were  made  was 
"linen,"  or,  more  accurately,  "byssus,"  the 
white  shining  cotton  stuff  of  Egypt.  These 
two  qualities  of  the  byssus  are  specially 
marked  as  characteristic,  and  on  them  part  of 
the  symbolic  meaning  depended.  Comp.  Rey. 
xix.  8.     Edersheim's  'Temple,'  p.  7z. 

On  the  use  of  Unen  and  bonnets  (caps)  see 
Exod.  xxviii.  39 — 43,  xxxix.  jy,  j8, 

19.  utter  courti     outward  court. 

they  shall  not  sanctify  the  people\  They  shall 
not  touch  the  people  with  their  holy  garments. 
The  word  sanctify  is  used  because  the  effect 
of  touching  was  to  separate  as  holy  the  per- 
sons or  things  so  touched,  Exod.  xxix.  37,  xxx. 
89 ;  also  Lev.  vi.  18.   See  also  below,  xlvi,  ao. 

The  priests  did  not  wear  any  distinctive 
dress,  except  while  performing  in  the  temple 
strictly  sacrificial  services. 

The  holy  chambers  are  those  of  xlii.  i  foil., 
which  communicated  both  with  the  temple» 
court  and  with  the  outer  court. 

20.  Lev,  xxL  5.. 
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tfeeb. 

ikrust 

forth. 

tHeb. 

from  a 

priest. 


■  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to  grow 
long;  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads. 

21  Neither  shall  any  priest  drink 
wine,  when  they  enter  into  the  inner 
court. 

22  Neither   shall  they  take   for 
« Lev.  21.  their  wives  a  » widow,  nor  her  that 

is  *  put  away :  but  they  shall  take 
maidens  of  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  or  a  widow  *  that  had  a  priest 
before. 

23  And  they  shall  teach  my  peo- 
ple the  difference  between  the  holy 
and  profane,  and  cause  them  to  dis- 
cern between  the  unclean  and  the 
clean. 

24  And  in  controversy  they  shall 
stand  in  judgment ;  and  they  shall 
judge  it  according  to  my  judgments  : 
and  they  shall  keep  my  laws  and  my 
statutes  in  all  mine  assemblies;  and 
they  shall  hallow  my  sabbaths. 


25  And  they  shall  come  at  no 
*dead  person  to  defile  themselves:  but 
for  father,  or  for  mother,  or  for  son, 
or  for  daughter,  for  brother,  or  for 
sister  that  hath  had  no  husband,  they 
may  defile  themselves. 

26  And  after  he  is  cleansed,  they 
shall  reckon  unto  him  seven  days. 

27  And  in  the  day  that  he  goeth 
into  the  sanctuary,  unto  thfe  inner 
court,  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary, 
he  shall  offer  his  sin  offering,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

28  And  it  shall  be  unto  them  for 
an  inheritance :  \  '  am  their  inherit- 
ance :  and  ye  shall  give  them  no 
possession  in  Israel :  I  am  their  pos- 
session. 

29  They  shall  eat  the  meat  offer- 
ing, and  the  sin  offering,  and  the 
trespass  offering ;  and  every  '  dedi- 
cated thing  in  Israel  shall  be  theirs. 


*  Lev.  21, 


c  Numb. 
18.  20. 
Deut.  10. 

9- 

&  18. 1,  2. 
Josh.  13. 
14.  33- 


DOr, 
devoted. 


21.  Lev.  X.  9.  While  abtually  engaged  on 
service  in  tlie  temple,  the  priests  were  not 
allowed  to  drink  wine. 

22.  or  a  <wido<w  that  had  a  priest  before] 
In  Lev.  xxi.  every  priest  is  forbidden  to  marry 
a  divorced  woman,  the  high  priest  to  marry  a 
widow.  Here  the  restriction  is  extended  to 
all  priests,  an  exception  being  made  in  the 
case  of  the  widow  of  a  priest,  it  being  intended 
to  mark  the  holiness  of  the  office  of  a  priest, 
imposing  on  the  one  hand  additional  obliga- 
tions to  purity,  on  the  other  communicating 
itself  in  some  degree  to  his  wife. 

23.  This  was  the  special  duty  of  a  priest, 
Lev.  X.  10,  xi. — xvi.;  Mai.  ii.  7. 

24.  Deut.  xvii.  8 ;  a  Chro.  xix.  8.  There 
was  in  the  second  temple  a  council  of  priests, 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  regulate  every 
thing  connected  with  the  sanctuary.  They 
did  not  ordinarily  busy  themselves  with 
criminal  questions,  although  they  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus.  Mark 
XV.  43. 

25.  The  priests  shall  keep  themselves  from 
all  contact  with  unholy  things.  The  legal  de- 
filement from  touching  the  dead  is  a  special 
case  provided  for  by  the  Law,  whose  enacl- 

[  ments  are  here  repeated,  Lev.  xxi. ;    Num. 
'  xix.  II. 

In  the  Christian  Church  all  the  members 
are  priests  (i  Peter  ii.  5 ;  Rev.  1.  6,  xx.  6). 


Hence  the  directions  for  mmntaining  the  holi- 
ness of  the  priesthood  in  the  new  order,  repre- 
sent the  necessity  for  holiness  in  all  Chris- 
tians, and  the  exclusion  of  the  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  in  flesh  is  equivalent  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  deflletb  from  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  27). 

28 — 31.  Provision  for  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites. 

This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  appor- 
tionment of  land  to  the  priests  and  Levites 
mentioned  in  xlv.  1  foU.  where  see  note. 

28.  it  shall  be  unto  them]  The  remans 
of  the  sacrifices  were  a  chief  source  of  the 
priests'  support  —  the  burnt-offerings  being 
entirely  consumed,  the  priests  had  only  the 
skins,  which  however  yielded  a  considerable 
revenue.  Meat  and  drink-offerings  belonged 
entirely  to  the  priests.  Sin-offerings  and  tres- 
pass-offerings, except  in  particular  cases,  also 
belonged  to  the  priests  and  were  partaken  of 
in  the  temple.  Of  the  peace-offerings  a  por- 
tion dedicated  to  the  Lord  by  waving  was  Idft 
for  the  priests,  and  the  rest  eaten  by  the 
officers  and  their  friends,  either  in  the  courts 
of  the  temple,  or  at  least  within  Jerusalem. 
There  is  frequent  allusion  in  the  Psalms  to 
these  feasts — Ps.  xxii.  25, 16,  29,  xxiii.  5,  cxvi. 
II — 16.  The  kitchen-courts,  xlvi.  ai — ^4, 
were  provided  in  order  to  prepare  these  public 
meals.    See  Lev.  vii.,  xxii.  J9,  30. 

/  am  their  inheritance]  Num.  xviii.  ao; 
Deut.  xviii.  i  foil. 
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lOr.chief. 
^Exod. 


30  And  the  "''first  of  all  the  first- 
y.  2-  fruits  of  all  things,  and  every  obla- 
,0!'''*  tion  of  all,  of  every  sort  of  your 
iJumb.  3.  oblations,  shall  be  the  priest's :  ye 
&  18.  la.    shall  also  give   unto   the   priest  the 

first  of  your  dough,  that  he  may 
cause  the  blessing  to  rest  in  thine 
house. 

31  The  priests  shall  not  eat  of  any 
<  Exod.  22.  thing  that  is  '  dead  of  itself,  or  torn. 
Lev.  22. 8.  whether  it  be  fowl  or  beast. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

I  The  portion  of  land  for  the  sanctuary,  6  for 
the  city,  7  and  for  the  prince.  9  Ordinances 
for  the  prince. 


MOREOVER,  twhen  ye  shall ^Heb^, 
divide  by  lot  the  land  for  va.- came  the 
heritance,  ye  shall  offer  an  oblation /««. 
unto  the  Lord,  *an  holy  portion  of^jj^jji^j, 
the   land:    the   length   shall  he  the 
length  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
reeds.,  and  the  breadth  shall  he  ten 
thousand.     This  shall  he  holy  in  all 
the  borders  thereof  round  about. 

2  Of  this  there  shall  be  for  the 
sanctuary  five  hundred  in  length.,  with 
five  hundred  in  breadth,  square  round 
about ;  and  fifty  cubits  round  about 
for  the  '  suburbs  thereof. 


3  And  of  this  measure  shalt  thou 


D  Or,  void 
places. 


30.  oblation']  Heb.  therumah.  The  He- 
brew word  is  rendered  offering,  marg.  heave- 
Bering,  Exod.  XXV.  2 ;  elsewhere  offering  as  in 
Exod.  XXX.  13,  or  heave-offering  as  in  Exod. 
xxix.  27.  See  notes  on  "Exod.  xxv.  a,  and 
Exod.  xxix.  27,  and  Preface  to  Leviticus. 

Chap.  XLV.  The  portion  of  territory 
reserved  for  the  priests,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  to  be  the  temple  with  its  courts  and  pre- 
cincts, for  the  Levites,  for  the  city  and  for  the 
prince. 

1 — 4.  The  portion  for  the  priests  and  the 
sanctuary. 

1.  by  lot]  This  does  not  imply  anything 
like  casting  lots,  but  is  equivalent  to  our  no- 
tion of  allotment,  the  several  portions  being  as- 
signed by  rule,  Josh.  xiii.  6. 

oblation]  See  on  xliv.  30.  From  the  use 
of  the  word  properly  denoting  heave-offering, 
we  gather  that  the  oblation  was  regarded 
in  a  different  light  from  the  portions  of  the 
tribes,  it  was  the  Lord's  portion,  Lev.  xxvii. 
30.  This  oblation  is  further  described  Cxlviii. 
9 — 12)  in  the  general  direction  for  the  as- 
signment of  the  land.  It  is  given  here  as  part 
of  the  provision  made  for  the  priests.  It  is 
remarkable  that  while  in  describing  the  pro- 
vision for  the  priests  the  sacrifices  are  mentioned, 
no  mention  is  made  of  tithes.  In  the  original 
allotment  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  land,  but  was 
supported  by  tithes  from  the  other  tribes 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30  ;  Num.  xviii.  2i_).  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Ezra  punished  the  Levites  for 
keeping  away  from  Jerusalem  by  depriving 
them  of  tithes  (Edersheim's  'Temple,'  p. 
64).  But  here  the  tribe  of  Levi  (including 
priests  and  Levites)  has  a  portion  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  tribes.  See  xlviii. 
8  foil.  This  quantity  of  land  could  not  be 
simply  for  dwellings,  and  was  probably  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes,  just  as  the  prince  had  his 
definite  portion  of  land  instead  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  the  people.    The 
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priests  and  Levites  had  besides  the  sacrifices, 
which  formed  no  inconsiderable  contribution. 
This  provision  for  the  priests  and  Levites,  out 
of  proportion  in  any  actual  arrangement,  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  symbolize  the  reverence 
and  honour  due  to  God,  and 'expressed  by 
liberality  to  His  services  and  His  ministers. 
The  LXX.  in  this  verse  read  the  breadth 
twenty  thousand.  Hitzig  and  others  would 
alter  the  Hebrew  text  accordingly,  and  Keil 
maintains  the  change  to  be  necessary,  because 
"in  ^.  3  AnAof{ii€o.froiri)  this  measure  must 
mean  that  the  quantity  following  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  that  which  has  preceded,  as  -z;.  a, 
Ofi/rom)  this."  According  to  Keil's  inter- 
pretation, mention  is  first  made  (y.  i)  of  the 
whole  oblation  assigned  both  to  priests  and 
Levites — 25,000  reeds  from  east  to  west,  and 
20,000  from  north  to  south.  Then  in  v.  3 
there  is  deducted  from  this  whole  measure  the 
priests'  special  portion  25,000  from  east  to  west, 
and  10,000  from  north  to  south.  This  seems 
the  simplest  explanation.  But  the  reading  of 
the  text  may  be  maintained  if  we  suppose  the 
terra  oblation  here  to  denote  the  portion  as- 
signed to  the  priests  alone;  as  in  xlviii.  9. — 
According  to  this  view  -z;.  3  is  a  repetition  of 
V.  I,  and  of  this  measure  means  not  deducted 
from  this  measure,  but  computed  by  this 
measure.  In  the  original  only  the  numbers 
are  given,  but  the  English  Version  rightly 
supplies  reeds,  since  the  precincts  we  know 
from  xlii.  20  were  500  reeds  square.  25,000 
reeds  =  about  42J  statute  miles,  36;^  geog. 
miles. 

2.  for  the  sanctuary]  The  sanctuary  here 
probably  means  the  whole  temple-precincts, 
but  it  may  mean,  as  usual,  the  temple  itself, 
and yir = belonging  to.  So  in  ■«.  4,  an  holy  f  lace 
for  (bAon%m%to)  the  sanctuary.  See  onxlh.  20. 

suburbs]  Lit.  void  places.  To  mark  out 
more  distinctly  the  sacred  precincts,  a  vacant 
space  of  fifty  cubits  was  left  on  all  sides. 

3.  And  of  this  measure]    See  on  v.  i. 
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measure  the  length  of  five  and  twenty- 
thousand,  and  the  breadth  of  ten 
thousand :  and  in  it  shall  be  the 
sanctuary  and  the  most  holy  place. 

4"  The  holy  portion  of  the  land 
shall  be  for  the  priests  the  minis- 
ters of  the  sanctuary,  which  shall 
come  near  to  minister  unto  the 
Lord  :  and  it  shall  be  a  place  for 
their  houses,  and  an  holy  place  for 
the  sanctuary. 

5  And  the  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand of  length,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand of  breadth,  shall  also  the  Le- 
vites,  the  ministers  of  the  house,  have 
for  themselves,  for  a  possession  for 
twenty  chambers. 

6  11  And  ye  shall  appoint  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  five  thousand  broad, 
and  five  and  twenty  thousand  long, 
over  against  the  oblation  of  the  holy 
portion :  it  shall  be  for  the  whole 
house  of  Israel. 


7  fl  And  a  portion  shall  be  for  the 
prince  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  oblation  of  the  holy 
portion,  and  of  the  possession  of  the 
city,  before  the  oblation  of  the  holy 
portion,  and  before  the  possession  of 
the  city,  from  the  west  side  west- 
ward, and  from  the  east  side  east- 
ward :  and  the  length  shall  be  over 
against  one  of  the  portions,  from  the 
west  border  unto  the  east  border. 

8  In  the  land  shall  be  his  pos- 
session in  Israel :  and  my  princes 
shall  no  more  oppress  my  people; 
and  the  rest  of  the  land  shall  they 
give  to  the  house  of  Israel  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes. 

9  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
Let  it  suffice  you,  O  princes  of  Is- 
rael :  remove  violence  and  spoil,  and 
execute  judgment  and  justice,  take 
away  your. '  exactions  from  my  peo-  t  Heb. 
pie,  saith  the  Lord  God.  '"'^" ' 


expTtl' 
siofts. 


5.    The  portion  of  the  Levites. 

And  the  five  and  tiuenty  thomand'\  And 
five  and  twenty  tbousand. 

the  ten  thousand^  Ten  thousand  in  breadth. 
There  is  no  definite  article  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
it  is  out  of  place,  for  not  the  same,  but  another 
equal  portion  is  mentioned.  See  xlviii.  13. 
See  Plan  V.  (AV 

for  twenty  chambers}  LXX.,  for  cities  to 
dwell  in  (comp.  Num.  xxxv.  a ;  Josh.  xxi.  a). 
Hitzig  rrforms  the  Hebrew  text  accordingly, 
and  Keil  approves  of  this.  Havemick  supposes 
them  to  be  masses  of  buildings  containing 
chambers,  for  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites,  on 
the  portion  of  the  land  assigned  to  them,  in 
lieu  of  the  forty-eight  cities  given  in  the  old 
Law;  but  this  change  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  ample  provision  made  in  other  re- 
spects. 

The  proposed  alteration  of  the  text  is  too 
considerable  to  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 
The  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it 
stands,  is  this: — "For  a  possession  twenty 
chambers."  The  word  chambers  carries  us 
back  to  the  thirty  chambers  in  the  outer  court, 
xl.  17,  of  which  the  purpose  has  not  been 
told — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  of 
these  thirty,  twenty  were  assigned  to  the 
Levites,  for  use  during  residence  in  the 
sanctuary— we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
having  described  the  Levites'  possession  of 
land,  Ezekiel  further  mentions  their  possession 
of  the  chambers  which  belonged  to  them  in 
the  sanctuary. 


6.  The  portion  for  the  city.  This  por- 
tion is  to  belong  to  the  whole  people,  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  encroachments  made  by  the 
later  kings  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  13).  Thus 
we  observe  that  the  Levites'  portion  10,000 
reeds,  the  priests'  portion  10,000  reeds,  and 
the  city  portion  5,000  reeds,  make  in  all 
a5,oooreedsfromnorthtosouth.  Themeasure 
of  each  of  these  portions  from  east  to  west  has 
been  defined  to  be  25,000  reeds,  and  thus  we 
have  a  square  of  25,000  in  all. 

7,  8.  The  prince's  portion.  This  shall  lie 
upon  the  east  and  the  west  sides  of  the  whole 
portion  of  15,000  reeds  square  above  named. 
For  the  other  tribes  the  limits  fi-om  west  to 
east  are  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
(xlviii.  g).  On  either  side  of  the  25,000  reeds 
a  strip  of  land,  running  westwards  to  the  sea, 
eastwards  to  the  Jordan,  formed  the  possession 
of  the  prince.     But  see  note  on  xlvii.  ig. 

7.  and  the  length  shall  be  over  against} 
and  In  length  over  against.  Length  is 
throughout  measured  from  west  to  east,  and 
breadth  from  north  to  south. 

The  definition  of  the  prince's  territory  was 
to  prevent  the  oppressions  foretold  (i  S.  viii. 
14  foil),  described  {%  K.  xxiii.  ^i),  and  re- 
proved, Jer.  xxii. 

9.  The  princes  are  exhorted  to  execute 
judgment  (Jer.  xxii.  3),  and  abstain  from  ex- 
action, lit.  "ejection,"  such  ejection  as  that  ot 
Naboth  by  Ahab  (i  K.  xxi.  19). 
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"Lev. ig.       10    Yc  shall  havc  just  "balances, 
35. 3<3.      and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath. 

II  The  ephah  and  the  bath  -shall 

be  of  one  measure,  that  the  bath  may 

contain  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer, 

and  the  ephah  the  tenth  part  of  an 

homer :  the  measure  thereof  shall  be 

after  the  homer. 

» Exod.  12  And  the  *  shekel  shall  be  twenty 

Lev/j/.    gerahs :  twenty  shekels,  five  and  twen- 

tfiimb  -    ty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels,   shall  be 

47-  your  maneh. 

13  This  is  the  oblation  that  ye 
shall  offer ;  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah 
of  an  homer  of  wheat,  and  ye  shall 
give  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah  of  an 
homer  of  barley : 

14  Concerning  the  ordinance  of 
oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye  shall  offer  the 
tenth  part  of  a  bath  out  of  the  cor, 
which  is  an  homer  of  ten  baths ;  for 
ten  baths  are  an  homer  : 


15  And   one    'lamb    out   of  the'Or.AiX 
Hock,    out  of  two    hundred,  out  of 

the  fat  pastures  of  Israel ;  for  a  meat 
offering,  and   for  a    burnt   offering, 
and  for    '  peace  offerings,    to   make  1  Or, 
reconciliation  for  them,  saith  the  Lord  *^lrings 
God. 

16  All  the  people  of  the  land  'shall  ''V^-^ 
give  this  oblation  "for  the  prince  in /or. 
Israel.  ^Or.wUh. 

17  And  it  shall  be  the  prince's 
part  to  give  burnt  offerings,  and 
meat  offerings,  and  drink  offerings,  in 
the  feasts,  and  in  the  new  moons, 
and  in  the  sabbaths,  in  all  solemni- 
ties of  the  house  of  Israel ;  he  shall 
prepare  the  sin  offering,  and  the 
meat  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering, 
and  the  '  peace  offerings,  to  make  re-  1  Or, 
conciliation  for  the  house  of  Israel,      offings. 

18  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  In 
the  first  month,  in  the  first  day  of 


10.  A  transition  to  a  general  exhortation 
to  justice  and  honesty,  expressed  by  true 
weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  35 ;  Prov.  xi. 
1).  This  fitly  introduces  the  strict  regulation 
of  quantities  in  the  prescribed  offerings. 

H.  The  ephah  was  in  use  for  dry  measure, 
the  bath  for  liquid.  The  homer  seems  to 
have  contained  about  75  gallons.  See  notes 
on  Exod.  xxix.  40 ;  Lev.  xix.  36.  Observe  the 
difference  between  the  homer  and  the  omer,  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  Exod.  xvi.  36.^  The 
homer  was  employed  as  a  standard,  for  in  cal- 
culation the  ephah  and  bath  were  both  after  the 
homer,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  homer, 
and  were  to  be  equal  to  each  other. 

12.  the  shekel^  shall  be  the  full  weight  of 
tiventy  gerahs,  Exod.  xxx.  13. 

The  maneh  shall  be  of  true  weight,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  maneh  of  twenty- five,  of  twenty, 
or  of  fifteen  shekels.  Maneh  occurs  only  here 
and  in  i  K.  x.  17;  Ezra  ii.  69;  Neh.  vii.  71, 
where  it  is  rendered /oaW.  It  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  the  Greek  ^aia,  but  need  not 
have  been  of  the  same  weight.  From  this  pas- 
sage it  seems  that  in  Ezekiel's  time  there  were 
manehs  of  different  value. 

13—17.  The  offerings  to  be  made  by  the 
people  through  the  prince  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary. 

In  the  Mosaic  Law  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
are  prescribed,  but  not  the  offerings  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  ordinary  festivals.  These 
were  left  to  the  free  will  of  the  people.  Here 
these  offerings  are  reduced  to  regular  order 
and  the  amounts  ordained.   In  later  days  there 


were  often  shortcomings  in  these  respects 
(Mai.  iii.  8).  This  is  obviated,  and  regularity 
ensured  in  the  new  order  of  things.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  wine  for  the  drink-offering,  or 
of  biiUocks  for  the  bumt-offering,  so  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  complete — ^for  each  person 
the  offering  of  wheat  and  barley  was  to  be  a 
sixtieth  part,  of  oil  a  hundredth  part,  of  the 
flock  one  in  two  hundred. 

14.  corl  Not  named  in  the  Mosaic  Law, 
occurs  in  I  K.  v.  11;  a  Chro.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5, 
where  it  is  translated  measure.  We  learn 
here  that  it  is  a  synonym  of  homer. 

17.  it  shall  be  the  princes  part  to  g'vve'\ 
Lit.  "upon  the  prince  shall  be  burnt  offer- 
ings," &c.  The  people's  gifts  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  so  as  to 
form  a  common  stock,  out  of  which  the  prince 
was  to  provide  what  was  necessary  for  each 
sacrifice.  Comp.  i  K.  viii.  62.  Thus  when 
Ezra  was  commanded  to  restore  the  worship 
at  Jerusalem  he  was  instructed  to  take  gold 
and  silver  to  buy  therevdth  bullocks,  rams,  and 
lambs,  twith  their  meat  offerings  and  drink 
offerings,  and  offer  them  upon  the  altar  of  the 
house  of  God.  Ezra  vii.  17.  The  prince 
handed  the  gifts  to  the  priests,  whose  part  it 
was  to  sacrifice  and  offer.  But  the  prominent 
part  assigned  to  the  prince  in  making  reconcili- 
ation for  the  sins  of  the  people  seems  to  typify 
the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  in 
the  person  of  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant. 

18 25.  The  order  of  certain  solemn  ser- 
vices.   This  order  does  not  follow  exactly 
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the  month,  thou  shalt  take  a  young 
bullock  without  blemish,  and  cleanse 
the  sanctuary : 

19  And  the  priest  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  sin  oiFering,  and 
put  it  upon  the  posts  of  the  house, 
and  upon  the  four  corners  of  the 
settle  of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  posts 
of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court. 

20  And  so  thou  shalt  do  the  se- 
venth day  of  the  month  for  every 
one  that  erreth,  and  for  him  that  is 
simple :  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the 
house. 

21  In  the  first  month,  in  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
have  the  passover,  a  feast  of  seven 
days ;  unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten. 

22  And  upon  that  day  shall  the 
prince  prepare  for  himself  and  for  all 
the  people  of  the  land  a  bullock  y»r  a 
sin  offering. 

23  And   seven   days  of  the   feast 


he  shall  prepare  a  burnt  offering  to 
the  Lord,  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams  vi^ithout  blemish  daily  the  seven 
days ;  and  a  kid  of  the  goats  daily /or 
a  sin  offering. 

24  And  he  shall  prepare  a  meat 
offering  of  an  ephah  for  a  bullock, 
and  an  ephah  for  a  ram,  and  an  bin 
of  oil  for  an  ephah. 

25  In  the  seventh  month,  in  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  shall  he 

do  the  like  in  the  '  feast  of  the  seven  c  Numb, 
days,  according  to  the  sin  offering,  '^-  "• 
according  to  the  burnt  offering,  and 
according  to  the  meat  offering,  and 
according  to  the  oil. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

I  Ordinances  for  the  prince  in  his  worship, 
9  and  for  the  people,  xd  An  order  for  the 
princis  inheritance,  19  The  courts  for  toil- 
ing and  baking. 

THUS  saith  the  Lord  God;  The 
gate  of  the   inner   court   that 


the  order  of  Moses,  of  Solomon,  or  of  Ezra, 
who  on  the  return  from  captivity  re-ar- 
ranged the  festivals  on  the  Mosaic  pattern. 
Familiar  as  Ezekiel  was  with  every  detail  of 
the  Levitical  Law,  this  deviation  can  scarcely 
have  been  accidental,  and  we  may  herein  re- 
cognize fresh  indications  that  the  whole  vision 
is  symbolical,  representative  of  the  times  when, 
after  the  oblation  of  the  one  Sacrifice,  recon- 
ciliation and  sanctification  were  effected  for 
man  through  the  presence  of  God  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  the  people.     See  Note  A  on  xlii. 

18.  in  the  first  day]  If  this  is  only  a  spe- 
cial Passover  for  the  dedication,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  festival  may  be  compared  with  that 
under  Solomon  (7,  Chro.  vii.  8).  But  it  is 
more  probably  a  general  ordinance,  and,  in 
this  case,  we  have  an  addition  to  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  Under  the  Law,  Lev.  xxiii.  j,  the 
solemnities  of  the  first  month  began  with  the 
14th,  when  lambs  were  brought  to  the  temple 
and  slain  in  the  priests'  court.  Special  pre- 
paration was  made  on  the  13th,  but  here  the 

first  day  is  marked  by  the  rites  of  Expiation, 
which  are  repeated  on  the  seventh  day  that 
house  and  people  may  thus  be  sanctified  and 
prepared  for  the  great  Paschal  Feast.  The 
second  expiatory  sacrifice  is  for  every  one  that 
erreth  and  that  is  simple,  for  the  purpose  of 
including  those  who  transgressed  from  igno- 
rance rather  than  wilfulness. 

19.  See  xliii.  zo. 

23.  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  tuithout 
blemish  daily  the  seven  days]     In  the  Mosaic 


Law  the  daily  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal  week 
consisted  of  f  wo  _;ioK«^  bullocks  and  one  ram  and 
seven  lambs.  Num.  xxviii.  19 — 24  ;  while  in  the 
daily  sacrifices  of  the  week  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  there  was  a  remarkable  gradation 
in  the  number  of  bullocks  (see  Num.  xxix.  12, 
foil.) ;  on  the  first  day  thirteen  young  bullocks, 
on  the  second  day  twelve,  and  so  on,  while  on 
each  day  two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs  were 
offered.-  Here  the  kid  for  a  sin  offering  is 
unchanged,  the  lambs  are  omitted  and  on  each 
day  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  are  ofiFered. 
Again,  the  meat-offering  was  three  tenth  deals 
(that  is,  three  tenths  of  an  ephah)  for  a  bul- 
lock and  tivo  tenth  deals  for  a  ram.  Num. 
xxix.  3  ;  here  there  is  one  ephah  for  one  bul- 
lock, and  one  for  a  ram,  and  so  the  covenant 
number  seven  is  preserved  throughout  to  in- 
dicate a  perfect  in  lieu  of  an  imperftct  cove- 
nant widi  God. 

25.  In  the  seventh  month.  This  is  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  See  Num.  xxix.  12. 
Of  the  other  great  festival,  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
no  mention  is  made. 

Chap.  XLVI.  Having  seen  the  temple 
and  the  city  rise  before  him  in  fair  propor- 
tions, having  delivered  the  ordinance  for  priest 
and  prince,  the  prophet  is  permitted  to  behold 
in  vision  people,  priest,  and  prince  uniting  in 
most  solemn  worship  before  the  throne  of 
God.  On  the  symbolical  character  of  the 
rites  here  described,  see  remarks  in  Note  A 
at  end  of  xlii. 
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looketh  toward  the  east  shall  be  shut 
the  six  working  days ;  but  on  the 
sabbath  it  shall  be  opened,  and  in 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  it  shall  be 
opened. 

2  And  the  prince  shall  enter  by 
the  way  of  the  porch  of  that  gate 
without,  and  shall  stand  by  the  post 
of  the  gate,  and  the  priests  shall 
prepare  his  burnt  offering  and  his 
peace  offerings,  and  he  shall  worship 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate:  then 
he  shall  go  forth ;  but  the  gate  shall 
not  be  shut  until  the  evening. 
.  3  Likewise  the  people  of  the  land 
shall  worship  at  the  door  of  this  gate 


before  the  Lord  in  the  sabbaths  and 
in  the  new  moons. 

4  And  the  burnt  offering  that  the 
prince  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord  in 
the  sabbath  day  shall  be  six  lambs 
without  blemish,  and  a  ram  without 
blemish. 

5  And  the  meat  offering  shall  be 
an  ephah  for  a  ram,    and   the  meat 
offering  for  the  lambs   *  as  he   shall  *  ^fhi''.' 
be  able  to  give,  and  an  hin  of  oil  /umii. 

to  an  ephah. 

6  And  in  the  day  of  the  new  moon 
it  shall  be  a  young  bullock  without 
blemish,  and  six  lambs,  and  a  ram: 
they  shall  be  without  blemish. 


1.  See  xliv.  a,  3.  Although  the  gate  was 
open  on  those  days,  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
but  the  prince  could  enter  by  it. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  priest,  king, 
and  people  each  took  his  due  part  in  the 
temple-service.  Of  the  later  kings  some  for- 
sook Jehovah  for  false  gods,  some  encroached 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  priest.  Now  all 
should  be  set  right.  The  prince  should  stand 
forward  at  the  head  of  his  people  to  lead  their 
worship  while  the  priests  were  presenting  the 
sacrifice  to  God.  Solomon  made  the  conse- 
cration prayer  ie/ore  the  altar  (see  note 
on  2  Chro.  vi.  la),  on  a  brasen  scaffold, 
jet  in  the  midst  of  the  court  (j  Chro.  vi.  13), 
i.  e.  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  occasion  in  the 
inner  court.  The  prince  occupies  an  analo- 
gous position,  standing  in  front  of  the  porch 
of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  court  while 

.  the  priests  are  sacrificing  before  him. 

3.  at  the  door  of  this  gate']  In  Herod's 
temple  the  place  for  worshipping  iefore  the 
Lord  was  the  court  of  Israel,  west  of  the 
court  of  Women,  separated  from  the  inner 
court  by  a  low  parapet  Only  those  who 
took  part  in  the  sacrifices  {e.g.  in  slaying  the 
lambs  of  the  Passover)  were  admitted  into 
the  court  of  the  priests.  But  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  there  is  no  provision  like  the  court  of 
Israel,  and  instead  of  this  the  worshippers 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  inner  court 
itself.  The  upper  pavement  on  either  side  of 
the  eastern  gate  provided  room  for  such  wor- 
shippers.    See  Note  A  at  end  of  xlii. 

4 — 15.  The  offerings  here  prescribed  are 
generally  in  excess  of  those  enjoined  by  the 
Law,  to  note  the  greater  devotion  and  mag- 
nificence under  the  new  state  of  things.  Still, 
as  of  old  (Deut.  xvi.  17),  there  was  a  certain 
liberty  left  to  give  in  such  proportion  as  the 
will  might  prompt  or  the  ability  permit,  and 


the  seer  contemplates  in  his  vision  of  better 
times  a  willing  king  and  a  people  ready  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  the  utmost  of  their  means. 

4.  The  burnt-offering  prescribed  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  for  the  sabbath  was  two  lambs, 
for  the  meat  offering  two  tenth  deals  of  flour 
mingled  with  oil — in  addition  to  the  continual 
offering  of  two  lambs  for  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  with  their  appropriate  meat-offering, 
Num.  xxviii.  9 — which  are  here  increased,  the 
burnt  offering  to  six  lambs  and  a  ram,  the 
meat  offering  to  an  ephah  (with  any  voluntary 
addition)  of  flour  with  a  hin  of  oil. 

5.  as  he  shall' be  able  to  give]  Lit.  "the 
gift  of  his  hand."  Rather,  as  he  shall  be  will- 
ing to  give,  the  amount  of  such  gift  being 
left  to  flie  will  of  the  giver.  So  also  in  the 
slightly  varied  expression  of  t.  7. 

6.  For  the  new  moon  there  was  prescribed 
in  the  Law  of  Moses,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tinual offering,  a  burnt-offering  of  two  bul- 
locks, one  ram  and  seven  lambs,  the  meat- 
offering, and  a  sin-offering  of  a  kid  of  the 
goats,  Num.  xxviii.  11,  15;  here  there  is  but 
one  bullock,  and  the  sin-oflFering  is  omitted. 
The  meat-offering,  as  in  other  cases,  is  in- 
creased. The  enumeration  of  the  offerings 
both  for  the  sabbath  and  new  moon  is  less 
complete  than  in  Numb,  xxviii.,  the  drink- 
offerings  being  passed  by,  and  no  mention 
being  made  that  the  offerings  were  additional 
to  the  continual  offering.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  second  temple  there  was  on  the 
new  moon  of  Tisri,  besides  the  regular  new- 
moon  offerings,  an  additional  festive  burnt- 
offering  of  one  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven 
lambs,  with-their  appropriate  meat  and  drink 
offerings.  Edersheim's 'Temple,' p.  257.  It 
is  possible  that  here  the  offering  named  is 
additional  to  the  regular  new-moon  offering ; 
but  this  is  certainly  not  an  adequate  explana- 
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7  And  he  shall  prepare  a  meat 
offering,  an  ephah  for  a  bullock,  and 
an  ephah  for  a  ram,  and  for  the 
lambs  according  as  his  hand  shall 
attain  unto,  and  an  hin  of  oil  to  an 
ephah. 

8  And  when  the  prince  shall  en- 
ter, he  shall  go  in  by  the  way  of  the 
porch  of  that  gate,  and  he  shall  go 
forth  by  the  way  thereof. 

9  11  But  when  the  people  of  the 
land  shall  come  before  the  Lord  in 
the  solemn  feasts,  he  that  entereth 
in  by  the  way  of  the  north  gate  to 
worship  shall  go  out  by  the  way  of 
the  south  gate ;  and  he  that  entereth 
by  the  way  of  the  south  gate  shall 
go  forth  by  the  way  of  the  north 
gate  :  he  shall  not  return  by  the  way 
of  the  gate  whereby  he  came  in,  but 
shall  go  forth  over  against  it. 

10  And  the  prince  in  the  midst 
of  them,  when  they  go  in,  shall  go 
in ;  and  when  they  go  forth,  shall 
go  forth. 

11  And  in  the  feasts  and  in  the 
solemnities  the  meat  offering  shall  be 
an  ephah  to  a  bullock,  and  an  ephah 
to  a  ram,  and  to  the  lambs  as  he  is 
able  to  give,  and  an  hin  of  oil  to  an 
ephah. 

12  Now  when  the  prince  shall 
prepare   a   voluntary   burnt    offering 


or  peace  offerings  voluntarily  unto 
the  Lord,  one  shall  then  open  him 
the  gate  that  looketh  toward  the 
east,  and  he  shall  prepare  his  burnt 
offering  and  his  peace  offerings,  as 
he  did  on  the  sabbath  day :  then  he 
shall  go  forth;  and  after  his  going 
forth  one  shall  shut  the  gate. 

13  Thou   shalt    daily   prepare    a 
burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  of  a 
lamb  *  of  the  first  year  without  ble-  t  Heb. « 
mish  :   thou  shalt  prepare  it   ♦  every y"af''" 
morning.  '  Heb. 

14  And  thou  shalt  prepare  a  meat  ^^^. 
offering  for   it  every    morning,   the  '"^■ 
sixth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  the  third 

part  of  an  hin  of  oil,  to  temper  with 
the  fine  flour ;  a  meat  offering  conti- 
nually by  a  perpetual  ordinance  unto 
the  Lord. 

15  Thus  shall  they  prepare  the 
lamb,  and  the  meat  offering,  and  the 
oil,  every  morning  for  a  continual 
burnt  offering. 

16  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
If  the  prince  give  a  gift  unto  any 
of  his  sons,  the  inheritance  thereof 
shall  be  his  sons' ;  it  shall  be  their 
possession  by  inheritance. 

17  But  if  he  give  a  gift  of  his 
inheritance  to  one  of  his  servants, 
then  it  shall  be  his  to  the  year  of 
liberty;  after  it  shall  return  to  the 


tion  of  the  change  of  numbers.  No  mention 
is  made  here  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
which  was  an  important  part  ot  the  New- 
Moon  festival.    Numb.  x.  ic. 

8.  the  porch  of  that  gatej  This  must  be 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  court.    See  v.  2. 

9.  The  people  being  admitted  to  worship 
in  the  inner  court  (v.  3),  and  not  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  by  the  east  gate,  had  to  pass 
through  the  northern  or  southern  gates  of  the 
inner  court,  and  so,  coming  up  to  the  porch  of 
the  eastern  gate,  the  prince  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  gathered  together  in  the 
outer  court,  and  from  thence  bodies  went  in 
turn  into  the  inner  court  to  worship,  and  then 
again  out  into  the  outer  court.  This  makes 
the  conjecture  of  three  outer  courts  more 
probable.    See  Note  A  at  end  of  xlii. 

13.  For  the  daily  offering  Moses  prescribed 
one  lamb  for  every  morning  and  one  for  every 


evening,  and  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour 
and  a  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil  (Exod.  xxix. 
38).  The  evening  sacrifice  is  omitted,  because 
the  seer  is  not  enumerating  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Law,  but  selecting  a  few  of  them  with  a 
particular  object  in  view.  See  Note  A  on 
xlii. 

16 — 18.  The  prince  was  to  be  provided 
with  possesions  of  his  ovra,  to  prevent  him 
from  having  recourse  to  exactions  from  his 
subjects ;  and,  lest  in  the  course  of  time  he 
might  be  tempted  to  such  exactions,  enact- 
ments are  added  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
the  prince's  land.  Inheritance  was  permitted 
only  to  his  sons,  as  the  father's  land  descended 
in  all  cases  to  the  sons.  If  any  gifts  were 
to  be  made  to  his  servants,  they  must  be 
out  of  the  prince's  portion,  and  must  be  only 
temporary,  reverting  to  the  prince  in  the  year 
of  jubilee.  On  the  jubilee  year  and  the  enact- 
ments concerning  it  see  note  on  Lev.  xxv. 
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prince :  but  his  inheritance  shall  be 
his, sons'  for  them. 

18  Moreover  the  prince  shall  not 
take  of  the  people's  inheritance  by 
oppression,  to  thrust  them  out  of 
their  possession ;  but  he  shall  give 
his  sons  inheritance  out  of  his  own 
possession  :  that  my  people  be  not 
scattered  every  man  from  his  pos- 
session. 

19  If  After  he  brought  me  through 
the  entry,  which  was  at  the  side  of 

.  the  gate,  into  the  holy  chambers  of 
the  priests,  which  looked  toward  the 
north :  and,  behold,  there  was  a  place 
on  the  two  sides  westward. 

20  Then  said  he  unto  me.  This 
is  the  place  where  the  priests  shall 
boil  the  trespass  offering  and  the  sin 
offering,  where  they  shall  bake  the 
meat  offering;   that  they  bear  them 


not  out  into  the  utter  court,  to  sanc- 
tify the  people. 

21  Then  he  brought  me  forth  into 
the  utter  court,  and  caused  me  to 
pass  by  the  four  corners  of  the  court ; 
and,  behold,  '  in  every  corner  of  the 
court  there  was  a  court. 

22  In  the  four  corners  of  the  court 
there  were  courts  '  joined  of  forty 
cubits  long  and  thirty  broad :  these 
four  *  corners  were  of  one  measure. 

23  And  there  was  a  row  of  build- 
ing round  about  in  them,  round  about 
them  four,  and  it  was  made  with 
boiling  places  under  the  rows  round 
about. 

24  Then  said  he  unto  me.  These 
are  the  places  of  them  that  boil, 
where  the  ministers  of  the  house 
shall  boil  the  sacrifice  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


>  Heb.  a 
court  in  tt 
corrurqf  a 
courts  and 
a  court  in 
a  corner  of 
a  court. 
I  Or, 

made  with 
ckimnies. 
tHeb. 
cornered. 


19 — 24.  Enactments  as  to  the  oflerings  of 
priests  and  people.  On  the  assignment  of  the 
unconsumed  parts  of  the  several  sacrifices, 
see  note  on  xliv.  a8.  The  careful  provision 
here  made  to  keep  the  two  separate  was  to 
prevent  collision  between  priests  and  people, 
as  the  enactments  w.  16 — 18  were  to  secure 
their  respective  rights  to  prince  and  people. 

19.  at  the  side  of  the  gatel  The  entrance 
to  the  inner  court  at  the  same  side  as  the 
northern  gate  (xlii.  9).  The  courts  for  cook- 
ing to  be  used  by  the  priests  were  at  the 
comers  of  the  priests'  chambers  north  and 
south  of  the  separate  place.    See  Plan  II. 

20.  boiI\    It  was  peculiar  to  the  paschal 


lamb  that  it  was  to  be  eaten  roasted.  The 
flesh  of  the  other  sacrifices  was  to  be  sodden 
or  boiled  (see  vi.  a8 ;  i  S.  ji.  13 ;  a  Chro.  xxiv. 
14).  The  meat-Bering  (flour  and  honey)  was 
baked  (Lev.  ii.  4). 

utter  court"]  outward  court,  the  courts 
for  cooking  to  be  used  by  the  people  were  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  people's  court. 

sancti^.    See  xliv.  19. 

22.  courts  joined]  enclosed  courts.  See 
Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

these  four  comers]  Lit.,  as  in  margin, 
cornered.  These  four  corner-courts  nuere  of 
one  measure. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  xlvi.  22. 


Joined,  Hebr.  T\T^\>_.  This  word  has  been 
variously  translated  according  as  commenta- 
tors have  derived  it  from  one  or  other  of  two 
Hebrew  roots. 

I.  ItDp,  not  found  in  Kal,  but  frequently 
in  Piel  and  Hiphil,  in  the  sense_  of  burning 
incense  (»  K.  xxiii.  5).  Hence  n^itij?,  incense 
(ch.  xvi.  18),  perfume  (Prov.  xxvii!  9);  and 
•i^ta^i?,  smoke  (Gen.  xix.  48).  The  marg.  ren- 
dering, made  tvith  chimnies,  seems  to  be  based 
Upon  this  interpretation  of  the  word. 

s.  IDp,  Aram.  10^,  with  the  same  meaning 
as  the  Hebr.  nB'p,  biiid.    Hence  Kimchi  ex- 


plains the  word  in  our  text,  united  to  the 
great  court.  Others,  arched  over.  Others 
again,  contracted,  bound  in,  whence  the  LXX. 
uiKpi ;  Vulg.  atriola  disposita,  which  seems  to 
be  rather  a  paraphrase.  Our  A.V., Joined, 
follows  Kimchi,  and  is  to  be  explained  as 
above.  Gesenius  ('Thesaur.'  p.  1213)  con- 
siders that  the  root  may  mean  bind,  close,  shut 
in,  and  interprets  the  word  closed  in,  to  indi- 
cate that  these  courts  were  enclosed,  and 
entered  by  doors  in  the  walls,  which  shut 
them  out  from  the  great  court. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

I  The  vision  of  the  holy  waters.  6  The  virtue 
of  them.  13  The  borders  of  the  land.  22  The 
division  of  it  by  lot. 

AFTERWARD  he  brought  me 
±\,  again  unto  the  door  of  the 
house ;  and,  behold,  waters  issued 
out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house  eastward :  for  the  forefront  of 
the  house  stood  toward  the  east,  and 


the  waters  came  down  from  under 
from  the  right  side  of  the  house,  at 
the  south  side  of  the  altar. 

2  Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the 
way  of  the  gate  northward,  and  led 
me  about  the  way  without  unto  the 
utter  gate  by  the  way  that  looketh 
eastward  ;  and,  behold,  there  ran  out 
waters  on  the  right  side. 

7,    And  when  the  man  that  had 


Chap.  XLVII.  The  Vision  or  the 
Waters.  Ezekiel's  temple,  with  its  ritual, 
ministers  and  congregation,  symbolizes  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  a  loyal 
people.  The  <waters  are  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  this  source  to  animate  and  refresh 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Isaiah  had 
employed  this  ligure.  /  wi//  four  luater  upon 
him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground.  I  luill  four  my  spirit  upon  tbf  seed, 
and  my  blessing  ufon  thine  offsfring  (Isai.  xliv. 
3).  Havernick  quotes  a  Rabbinical  tradition, 
Ubicunque  Shechinah  habitat  ihi  sunt  aqua. 
Compare  Joel  iii.  18,  All  the  rivers  of  Judah 
shall  flow  ivith  waters,  and  a  fountain  shall 
come  forth  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall 
water  the  -valley  ofShittim.  Ezekiel's  descrip- 
tion is  adopted  and  modified  by  Zechariah 
^(xiii.  I,  and  xiv.  8),  and  in  Rev.  xxii. 
Compare  also  Ecclus.  xxiv.  31.  Lightfoot 
('  Description  of  the  Temple,'  ch.  xxiii.)  informs 
us  that  Hebrew  tradition  spoke  of  a  spring  of 
water,  named  Etham  (said  to  be  identical 
with  the  well-waters  of  Nephtoah  (Josh, 
xviii.  15),  on  the  west  of  the  temple,  whose 
waters  were  conducted  by  pipes  into  the 
temple-courts  for  the  uses  needed  in  the 
ministration  of  the  priests.  The  waters  of 
Shiloah  (Ps.  xlvi.  4 ;  Isai.  viii.  6)  flowed  from 
the  rocks  beneath  the  temple-hill.  It  is  quite 
in  the  manner  of  Ezekiel's  vision  to  start  from 
an  existing  feature  and  thence  proceed  to  an 
ideal  picture  whence  to  draw  a  spiritual  lesson. 
The  deepening  of  the  waters  in  their  course 
shews  the  continual  deepening  of  spiritual 
life  and  multiplication  of  spiritual  blessings  in 
the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

1.  The  house  is  the  temple  itself;  the 
waters  issued  from  beneath  the  south-east 
comer,  and  flowed  along  the  south  of  the 
porch  which  projected  into  the  inner  court. 
The  house  looking  eastward,  the  south  is  at  the 
right  hand.  See  on  Exod.  xxvi.  18.  So  i  S. 
xxiii.  19,  the  right  side  is  the  south  of  Jeshi- 
mon.  In  Isai.  ix.  12,  behind  opposed  to 
before  (lit.  eastward).  The  Mediterranean  is 
the  hinder  sea.  The  source  of  the  Gospel 
blessings  may  be  traced  up  to  the  presence  of 
God  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 


which  presence  was  expressed  outwardly  by 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  Jehovah, 
who,  through  the  Mosaic  Law  and  ordi- 
nances, conMtiunicated  His  Spirit  in  measure 
to  those  wno  lived  under  the  first  covenant. 
In  Rev.  xxii.  i,  the  fure  river,  the  spiritual 
blessing  of  the  new  covenant,  proceeds  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  So  long 
as  the  stream  is  confined  to  the  temple- 
courts,  it  is  merely  a  small  rill,  for  the  most 
part  unseen,  but  when  it  issues  from  the 
courts  it  begins  at  once  to  deepen  and  to 
widen.  So  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  little  company  of 
believers,  and  communicated  to  them  the  gift 
of  tongues,  as  a  token  that  they  should  go 
forth  and  carry  the  Gospel  into  divers  lands. 
The  first  marked  step  was  the  conversion  of 
three  thousand  at  the  preaching  of  Peter,  Acts 
ii.  41,  which  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
organization  of  the  infant  Church  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

2.  The  seer  passes  out  of  the  courts  by 
the  northern  gates  of  the  inner  and  outer 
courts,  and  then  round  about  the  boundary- 
wall  to  the  east  gate  of  the  outer  court,  and 
there  sees  the  stream  issuing  from  beneath  the 
wall  at  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  gate. 

out  of  the  <way  of  the  gate  northward] 
Rather,  by  the  way  of  tbe  uortliwaTd 
gate. 

3.  the  ancles']  This  may  coincide  with  the 
step  gained  in  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  Acts 
X.,  and  the  opening  of  the  Church  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  dispersion  which  had  followed 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  Acts  xi.  19,  had 
carried  believers  into  various  countries,  and  so 
paved  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  Gentile 
Churches. 

As  the  temple  area  in  the  vision  rises 
from  east  to  west,  the  natural  flow  of  the 
water  would  be  from  west  to  east,  reaching 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  through  which  the 
brook  Kidron  flowed  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
actual  course  of  the  Kidron  was  somewhat 
tortuous.  Robinson's  'Palestine,'  I.  402. 
This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  the  course  of 
the  river  in  the  vision.  The  ground  in  the 
vision  seems  to  slope  regularly  eastward  to- 
wards the  Jordan  valley. 
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the  line  in  his  hand  went  forth  east- 
ward, he  measured  a  thousand  cubits, 
and  he  brought  me  through  the  wa- 
I  Heb.       ters  ;  the  *  waters  were  to  the  ancles. 

waters  of  a        •        i  i  i  i 

the  ancles.  4  A  gam  he  measured  a  thousand, 
and  brought  me  through  the  waters  ; 
the  waters  were  to  the  knees.  Again 
he  measured  a  thousand,  and  brought 
me  through ;  the  waters  were  to  the 
loins. 

5  Afterward  he  measured  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  it  was  a  river  that  I  could 
not  pass  over :  for  the .  waters  were 

tHeb.       risen,  *waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that 

rmim-      could  not  be  passed  over. 

fnit'e.  6  fl  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 

man,  hast  thou  seen  this  ?  Then  he 
brought  me,  and  caused  me  to  return 
to  the  brink  of  the  river. 


7  Now  when  I  had  returned,  be- 
hold, at  the  *  bank  of  the  river  were  *  Heb.  Hf. 
very  many  "trees  on  the  one  side  and  ° '^"-  "• 
on  the  other. 

8  Then  said  he  unto  me,  These 
waters  issue  out  toward  the  east  coun- 
try, and  go  down  into  the  •  desert, '  0|:;^ 
and  go  into  the  sea :  which  being 
brought  forth  into  the  sea,  the  wa- 
ters shall  be  healed. 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
every  thing  that  liveth,  which  mov- 

eth,  whithersoever  the  *  rivers  shall  ♦  ?=''• '™' 
come,  shall  live :  and  there  shall  be 
a  very  great  multitude  of  fish,  be- 
cause these  waters  shall  come  thi- 
ther :  for  they  shall  be  healed ;  and 
every  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river 
Cometh. 


4.  tie  knees']  The  mission  of  St  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  Acts  xiii.  i — 4,  is  another  marked 
epoch  in  the  Church's  history,  and  the  time  of 
St  Paul's  martyrdom  denotes  an  increase  in 
the  Gentile  Church,  which  corresponds  with 
the  waters  reaching  the  loins. 

5.  a  river']  (nachal).  This  word  was  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  rivers  in  Palestine,  for  the 
most  part  mere  watercourses,  dry  in  summer, 
in  winter  carrying  the  water  along  the  wadys 
to  the  sea.  Such  was  the  irook  (nachal) 
Kidron,  which  has  seldom  any  water  in  it, 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  being  during  most 
months  of  the  year  "the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry 
torrent."  Robinson's  'Palestine,'  I.  402.  The 
river  of  the  vision  is  to  have  a  continuous 
flow. 

rwaters  to  swim  in]  When  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Roman  empire  had  become  Christian, 
the  Church  may  be  contemplated  as  the  full 
river,  to  flow  on  throughout  time  to  the  final 
completion  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  The  earth 
shall  be  filed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  Isai.  xi.  9. 

7.  very  many  trees']  Trees  were  the  natural 
consequence  of  abundance  of  water,  Ps.  i. 
3 ;  Rev.  xxii.  «.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of 
the  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  under 
the  fresh  springs  of  En-gedi  well  illustrates  this 
(Robinson's  'Palestine,'  11.  809). 

8.  the  east  country]  {gTilah).  Josh.  xxii. 
10,  the  borders  (g'liloth)  of  Jordan.  TheLXX. 
has  (raXiXami'),  but  possibly  only  meaning 
to  keep  the  Hebrew  word,  as  'Apa^iay  for 
'arabah,  the  desert,  or  plain  at  the  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows.  See  Robinson's  'Palestine,'  11.  aj4. 
In  Zechariah's  vision  (Zech.  xiv.  8)  there 


are  two  streams,  one  flowing  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  other  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  (as  RosenmtlUer 
informs  us)  explains  this  verse  in  the  same 
way,  and  is  followed  in  general  by  the  Rab- 
binical interpreters.  These  take  the  former 
part  of  the  verse  to  refer  to  the  branch  which 
going  down  into  the  desert  reaches  the  Salt 
Lake ;  but  interpret  the  sea  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean. So  the  Chald.,  "  And  they  go  into 
the  sea,  into  the  great  sea  (the  Mediter- 
ranean, Josh.  XV.  I  a),  they  are  brought  forth ; " 
taking  the  words  rendered  in  our  version 
(which  being  brought  forth  into  the  sea)  to 
mean  "the  sea  of  the  brought  forth  waters," 
or,  "  the  sea  where  the  waters  are  brought 
forth,"  as  Kimchi  explains,  "the  ocean  (Me- 
diterranean) so  called  because  its  waters  go 
forth  to  encompass  the  world."  But  the 
more  common  interpretation  (expressed  in 
the  main  by  our  version)  seems  better.  The 
sea  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Comp.  Deut.  iii.  it,  the  sea  of  the  plain 
Qarabah),  even  the  salt  sea.  The  more  literal 
rendering  of  the  verse  in  this  sense  would  be, 
and  go  into  the  sea;  "into  the  sea  go  the 
waters  that  issue  forth,  and  the  waters  shall 
be  healed." 

healed]  "The  waters  of  the  Sea  will  be 
sweetened  by  the  stream  flowing  into  them:" 
Mosheh  Ben  Shesheth  (Williams  and  Norgate, 
1871),  who  adopts  the  Rabbinical  interpre- 
tation, and  so  takes  the  healing  to  be  the 
turning  salt  water  'mio  fresh.  Comp.  a  K. 
ii.  11.    But  see  on  v.  9. 

9.  every  thing  that  liveth... shall  live'] 
"Shall  live,"  i.e.  "shall  be  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous" (Mosh.  B.  Shesh.).  But  the  meaning 
is  not  so  much  every  living  thing  which  was 
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10  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
the  iishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from 
En-gedi  even  unto  En-eglaim ;  they 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets ; 
their  fish  shall  be  according  to  their 
kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea, 
exceeding  many. 

11  But  the  miry  places  thereof 
1  Or,  and  and  the  marishes  thereof  "  shall  not 
shaUnot    be  healed ;    they   shall   be   given   to 

be  healed,    oolf 


12    And  by  the    river  upon    the 
bank  thereof,    on    this  side  and  on 
that  side,    *  shall  grow  all   trees  for*Hf)'- 
meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  nei-  up. 
ther  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  con- 
sumed :    it   shall    bring   forth  '  new  '^r^ 
fruit  according   to  his    months,  be-    '"" 
cause  their  waters  they  issued  out  of 
the  sanctuary :  and  the  fruit  thereof ^2-'iniises 
shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  and  sons. 
'  for  *  medicine. 


principal. 


*  Rev.  23. 


before  in  the  sea  shall  be  more  vigorous,  but 
every  living  thing  (of  which  there  were  none 
before)  shall  abound  in  the  healed  waters. 
The  absence  of  living  creatures  in  the 
Dead  Sea  has  been  remarked  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  See  Robinson,  'Palestine,' ii. 
p.  a26,  who  quotes  Tacit.  'Hist.'  v.  6,  neque 
pisces  out  suet  as  aquis  volucres  patitur.  Galen, 
'de  Simpl.  Med.'  IV.  c.  19,  (jsaiveTm  iv  eKeiva 
ra  vSan  ii^re  fmoi/  eyyiyvoiievov  ti,  fi^re 
ifniTov.  Hieron.  ad  Ezecn.  xlvii.  8,  Alare 
mortuum  in  quo  nihil  potest  esse  •oitale.  Re  -vera 
Juxta  literam  hue  usque  nihil  quod  spiret  et 
possit  incedere  pra  amaritudine  nimia  in  hoc 
mart  reperiri  potest.  Comp.  Gen.  i.  jo  and 
viii.  1 7.  God  will  restore  to  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  the  blessing  originally  given,  but  lost 
in  the  penal  curse  which  that  region  had 
incurred.  So  the  water  which  Jesus  should 
give  should  bring  life  to  the  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  Comp.  Joh.  iv.  14,  Rev.  xxii.  2,  3. 
the  rivers^  Heb.  fwo  rivers  (nachalaim). 
The  dual  form  without  the  def.  art.  Mosh. 
B.  Shesh.  explains  it,  "either  of  the  two 
rivers,"  illustrating  the  use  of  the  dual  by 
Prov.  xxviii.  18,  where  he  that  perverteth  his 
nuays  is,  literally,  "perverse  in  two  ways." 
This  interpretation  is  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  of  two  streams.  But  we  have  only  one 
stream  throughout.  Kliefoth  supposes  that 
the  two  streams  are  the  brook  from  the  tem- 
ple and  the  brook  Kidron  which  it  joins,  but 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  Kidron  (which 
is  indeed  rather  a  watercourse  than  a  river), 
or  of  the  water  it  may  contain.  Ewald  and 
Hitzig  alter  the  text,  but  in  neither  case 
satisfactorily.  Hengstenberg  (approved  by 
Keil)  interprets  the  dual  as  expressing  great- 
ness, a  double  ri-ver  =  a  mighty  river,  and 
refers  to  Jer.  1.  ai,  where  he  considers 
Merathaim  to  mean  double  (i.e.  mighty)  re- 
bellion, and  to  Judg.  iii.  8,  where  he  thinks 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  Chushan-Rishalhaim 
to  mean  double  <wickedness.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  a  very  probable  interpretation. 
Perhaps  a  reference  is  made  to  the  circum- 
stance that  this  brook  or  river  is  to  come  into 
the  Dead  Sea  through  the  same  plain  as  the 
Jordan.  The  one  river  (Jordan)  always 
flawed,  but  now,  when  another  river  comes  in, 


and  t<wo  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,  the  waters 
shall  be  healed. 

10.  from  En-gedi  even  unto  En-eglaim'] 
Jerome  says  that  EngalUm  (which  is  his  name 
for  En-eglaim)  was  at  the  top  of  the  Dead 
Sea  where  Jordan-  enters,  and  En-gedi  at  the 
place  where  the  sea  ends.  "But  En-gedi  (see 
on  I  S.  xxiii.  29)  is  certainly  not  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  sea,  but  rather  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore.  But  south  of 
En-gedi  the  sea  is  contracted  by  a  peninsula 
jutting  into  the  sea  northwards,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  sea  the  ap- 
pearance, not  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  but 
rather  of  a  long  winding  bay,  or  the  estuary  of 
a  large  river  when  the  tide  is  out  and  the 
shoals  left  dry"  (Robinson,  'Palest.'  11.  207). 
Hengstenberg,  desiring  that  the  description 
should  express  the  idea  of  from  one  end  of  the 
lake  to  another,  imagines  that  En-eglaim  lay 
on  the  eastern  or  Moabitic  shore  opposite  to 
En-gedi,  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority. 

En-eglaim]  The  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where. Its  form  indicates  that  it  was  one  of 
the  double  cities  of  Moab,  see  on  xxv.  9.  Keil 
would  identify  it  with  Ain-el-Feschkah,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  fountain  more  to  the 
north  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
"This  fountain  boils  up  near  the  shore,  a  very 
copious  stream,  or  ratiier  streams  of  limpid 
water,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  brackish." 
Robinson,  'Palest.'  11.  p.  252.  On  this  sup- 
position, j'toct  En-eglaim  to  En-gedi  would  not 
be  from  the  north  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
but  the  line  of  coast  from  the  most  northern 
fountain  to  the  principal  fountain  southward. 

11.  "  In  the  pljuns  adjoining  the  banks  of  the 
Dead  Sea  were  pits  which  were  filled  when  the 
\yaters  overflowed,  and  which,  when  they  re- 
tired or  were  evaporated,  became  reservoirs  of 
salt"  (Robinson,  'Palestine,'  11.  p.  210), 
"The  marshes  and  pools  will  not  be  sweetened 
because  the  salt  obtained  from  them  is  indis- 
pensable" (Mosh.  B.  Shesh.).  More  pro- 
bably the  exception,  which  reserves  for  sterility 
places  to  which  the  living  water  does  not  reach, 
indicates  that  the  life  and  health  are  solely  due 
to  the  stream  which  proceeds  from  beneath  the 
throne  of  God.    Comp.  Isai.  Ivii.  20,  ai. 
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13  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
This  shall  be  the  border,  whereby 
ye  shall  inherit  the  land  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel :  Joseph 
shall  have  two  portions. 

14  And  ye  shall  inherit  it,  one  as 
well  as  another  :  concerning  the  which 


I  '''lifted  up  mine  hand  to  give  it»Or, 
unto  your  fathers :  and  this  land  shall  TqI^,  ,2. 
fall  unto  you  for  inheritance.  g  ^    g 

15  And  this  shall  be  the  border  oi&^e.  3' 
the  land  toward  the  north  side,  from    '^'  '^' 
the  great  sea,  the  way  of  Hethlon, 
as  men  go  to  Zedad  ; 


Chaps.  XLVII.  13— XLVIII.  14.  Ideal 
re-allotment  of  the  land  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.    See  Plan  V.  (A). 

13.  according  to  the  tiuelve  tribes]  All 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  not  simply 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  have  part  in  this  pro- 
mise.    See  Introd.  §  vi. 

Joseph  shall  have  ttuo  portions']  Gen.  xlviii. 
5;  Josh.  xiv.  4.  The  Hebrew  words  are 
simply,  Joseph  portions,  portions  being  plural 
not  dual.  So  in  xlviii.  23,  Benjamin  one,  for 
Benjamin  shall  have  a  portion.  That  the 
portions  of  Joseph  were  tivo  and  not  more 
would  be  understood  at  once.  The  special 
mention  of  Joseph's  portions  was  no  doubt  in 
order  to  express  that  the  twelve  portions  were 
to  be  exclusive  of  Levi's  land,  which  was  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  oblation. 

14.  one  as  luell  as  another]  as,  lit.  "[each] 
man  as  his  brother,"  the  usual  Hebrew  phrase 
for  one  as  another.  Ezekiel  is  speaking  of  tribes, 
not  individuals.  Each  tribe  is  to  have  an  equal 
breadth  of  land  assigned  to  it.  The  measures 
from  W.  to  E.  are  not  given,  but  defined  by 
the  borders. 

I  lifted  up  mine  hand]     See  xx.  5. 
for  inheritance]     Num.  xxxiv,  a. 

15.  The  borders  of  the  land  follow  closely 
Num.  xxxiv.  In  Numbers  the  borders  begin 
from  the  south,  as  the  people  came  up  from 
Egypt;  in  Ezekiel,  from  the  north,  as  they 
might  return  from  Babylon.  The  occupation 
is  ideal,  but  is  grounded,  as  usual,  on  an  actual 
state  of  things. 

the  border  of  the  land  toward  the  north] 
Num.  xxxiv.  7 — 9.  The  ideal  border  must  be 
drawn  directly  from  W.  to  E.  to  secure  re- 
gularity of  apportionment.  See  Plan  V.  (A). 
But  names  of  places  in  the  actual  northern 
border  are  given,  not  to  mark  exact  geographi- 
cal position,  but  to  shew  that  the  original 
promise  will  be  fulfilled. 

the  <iuay  of  Hethlon]  Probably  the  defile 
between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  from  the  sea  to  Hamath.  Hethlon 
occurs  only  here  and  in  xlviii.  i.  In  Numbers 
Hamath,  Zedad,  Zipbron,  Hazar-enan.  Here 
Zedad,  Hamath,  and  probably  Hazar-enan,  are 
the  same.  For  Zedad  see  note  on  Num.  xxxiv. 
7.  Hamath  (Amos  vi.  a),  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon  (afterwards  Epiphaneia,  N.  Lat.  35° 
la',  on  the  Orontes,  half-way  between  Larissa 
and  Arethusa,  still  known  as  Hama,  one 
of  the  principal  towns   in   Turkish   Asia, 
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16  Hamath,  Berothah,  Sibraim, 
which  is  between  the  border  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  border  of  Hamath  j 

I0jrj>ui    II  Hazar-hatticon,    which    is  by   the 

middte  /•  tt 

village,     coast  of  Hauran. 

17  And  the  border  from  the  sea 
shall  be  Hazar-enan,  the  border  of 
Damascus,  and  the  north  northward, 
and  the  border  of  Hamath.  And 
this  is  the  north  side. 

18  And    the    east   side   ye   shall 


measure  *from  Hauran,  and  from  Da-^^''- 
mascus,  and  from  Gilead,  and  from  between. 
the  land  of  Israel  by  Jordan,  from  the 
border  unto  the  east  sea.     And  this 
is  the  east  side. 

19  And  the  south  side  southward, 
from  Tamar  even  to  the  waters  of,Q^ 

"  strife  in  Kadesh,  the  "  river  to  the  Meribah. 
great  sea.     And    this   is   the   south  J,^;^,,, 
side  II  southward.  lOr, 

20  The   west   side   also   shall  he  'remmi. 


colonized  by  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  18),  occu- 
pied by  a  powei-ful  king  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  formed  an  alliance  with  him  (a  S.  viii. 
9).  Hamath  was  conquered  by  the  Assyri- 
ans (i  K.  xviii.  34).  It  was  never  included 
in  the  possessions  of  Israel  (Winer).  The 
border  ran  considerably  south  of  the  town  at 
the  entrance  of  Hamath,  the  northern  opening 
of  Coele-Syria,  N.  Lat.  34°  «o':  see  note  on 
Num.  xiii.  ai. 

16.  Berothah,  Sibraim]  The  LXX.  gives 
very  different  names  (the  Greek  text  seeming 
to  be  corrupt).  Berothah,  probably  the  same 
as  Berothai  (a  S.  viii.  8).  Each  of  the  names 
occurs  but  once.  This  passage  seems  to 
prove  that  it  lay  between  Hamath  and  Da- 
mascus, and  cannot  therefore  have  been  (as 
some  have  thought)  Beirut.  Sibraim  occurs 
only  here.  We  gather  from  this  place  that  it 
was  between  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

Hazar-hatticon']  The  Hebrew  hatticon  oc- 
curs Exod.  xxvi.  aS  and  a  K.  xx.  4,  where  it 
means  the  middle.  Hazar-hatticon  (only  named 
here)  is  probably  "the  middle  Hazar,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Hazar-enan. 

Hauran]  LXX.,  Aupaxmr.  The  name 
continues  in  the  modem  Hauran.  Auranitis 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Trachonitis, 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  Damascus.  But  the 
name  Hauran  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  so  as  to  include  Trachonitis  (see  Smith's 
*  Bible  Diet.').  Trachonitis  and  Auranitis  were 
both  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Iturxa.  The  name  of 
Hauran  may  therefore  hb  extended  by  Ezekiel 
so  as  to  include  Trachonitis. 

17.  Ezekiel  gives  leading  border  cities 
without  following  the  precise  line.  See  note 
on  Num.  xxxiv.  5 — 7. 

18.  Lit.  "And  the  east  border,  from  be- 
tween Hauran  and  from  between  Damascus 
and  from  between  Gilead  and  from  between 
the  land  of  Israel,  the  Jordan:  from  the  bor- 
der to  the  eastern  sea  shall  ye  measure."  The 
eastern  boundary  is  to  commence  by  separat- 
ing off  the  territory  of  Damascus  and  Hauran, 
and  then  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  Dead  Sea — ^but  "from  between  the  land 
of  Israel"  seems  to  refer  to  the  land  occupied 
by  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes,  which  was  now 


to  be  separated  off,  like  Hauran.  The  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  in  fact  occupied  their  ground 
(in  Joshua's  allotment)  by  sufferance.  This 
did  not  belong  to  Canaan  proper,  the  land  of 
promise.  Hence  the  tribes,  formerly  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  have  here  allotments  in 
Canaan.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the 
oblation,  measured  according  to  xlv.  i  foil., 
xlviii.  10,  is  so  far  from  allowing  a  portion  for 
the  prince  on  its  east  side,  between  it  and  the 
Jordan,  that  the  oblation  itself  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  Jordan  (see 
Plan  V.  B).  From  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  is 
about  19  geog.  miles,  to  the  west  sea  about 
is,  but  the  distance  between  the  Jordan  and 
tlie  sea  lessens  as  we  proceed  northward.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  ideal  and  symbolical,  and  that  the 
square  was,  especially  for  this  reason,  to  be 
preserved.  The  vision  therefore  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  waters,  departs  from  the  phy- 
sical features  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  symbolical  numbers. 

19.  The  south  border  commences  with 
Tamar,  which  is  probably  a  village  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  reference 
to  the  southern  border  see  note  on  Num. 
xxxiv.  4.  The  word  Tamar  means  "palm- 
tree;  "  it  is  given  to  more  than  one  city  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Here  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  Hazazon-tamar, 
ivhich  is  En-gedi,  a  Chro.  xx.  a,  but  as  En-gedi 
is  mentioned  in  v.  10  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
the  name  should  be  changed  without  any 
notice.  _  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Kuruub, 
which  is  a  ruined  village  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  to  Kadesh  (Ain-el-Weibeh),  and 
thinks  it  to  be  the  ancient  Thamara  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  a  day's  journey 
south  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  'Palestine,'  ir. 
616,  6aa);  but  Kuruub  is  not  only  far  from 
the  Dead  Sea  but  lies  north-westward  of  Ain- 
el-Weibeh,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  southern  border  should  start  from  the 
middle  and  then  proceed  to  Kadesh  and  then 
to  the  river  of  Egypt. 

Kadesh]  On  the  borders  of  the  wilderness 
of  Sin,  where  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with 
Moses,  and  the  water  was  called  Meribah, 
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the  great  sea  from  the  border,  till 
a  man  come  over  against  Hamath. 
This  is  the  west  side. 

21  So  shall  ye  divide  this  land 
unto  you  according  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

22  IT  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  ye  shall  divide  it  by  lot  for  an 
inheritance  unto  you,  and  to  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you, 
which  shall  beget  children  among 
you :  and  they  shall  be  unto  you 
as  born  in  the  country  among  the 
children  of  Israel ;  they  shall  have  in- 
heritance with  you  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel. 

23  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 


in  what  tribe  the  stranger  sojourneth, 
there  shall  ye  give  him  his  inherit- 
ance, saith  the  Lord  God. 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

I,  ^i  The  portions  of  the  twelve  tribes,  i  of  the 
sanctuary,  15  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  21 
and  of  the  prince,  30  The  dimensions  and 
gates  of  the  city, 

NOW  these  are  the  names  of  the 
tribes.  From  the  north  end 
to  the  coast  of  the  way  of  Hethlon, 
as  one  goeth  to  Hamath,  Hazar- 
enan,  the  border  of  Damascus  north- 
ward, to  the  coast  of  Hamath ;  for 
these  are  his  sides  east  and  west ;  a 
portion  for  Dan. 

2  And  by  the  border  of  Dan,  from 


"contention"  (Num.  xx.  3,  13).  Kadesh  is 
probably  identical  with  Ain-el-Weibeh  (Robin- 
son, 'Palestine,'  11.  p.  582),  and  is  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  temtory,  N.  Lat.  30°  so'. 
the  river  to  the  great  sed]  Lit.  "riverward 
to  the  great  sea."  Our  A.  V.  has  overlooked 
the  part  of  the  word  denoting  "to"  or  "to- 
wards." By  the  ri-ver  is  meant  a  toirent- 
sti-eam  entering  the  Mediterranean  near  Rhino- 
colura,  now  El  Arish.  This  is  the  river  of 
Egypt  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  5. 

20.    See  Num.  xxxiv  6. 

22.  and  to  the  strangers']  Here  is  quite  a 
new  feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  land. 
Not  only  the  Israelites  by  descent,  but 
those  who  join  themselves  to  Israel  by 
allegiance  to  the  true  God,  shall  have  a 
right  of  inheritance.  Here  are  opened  out 
the  blessings  which  were  to  accrue  to  the 
Gentiles  through  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Com  - 
pare  Rom.  ix.  24  and  foil.  The  pro- 
phet's vision  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
Israel  to  the  borders  of  the  Gentiles.  When 
Israel  has  reached  its  full  development,  and  has 
entered  into  true  and  full  possession  of  the 
divine  blessings,  a  new  point  of  union  is  form- 
ed for  heathendom.  Whosoever  from  among 
the  heathen  shall  unite  himself  to  the  new 
Israel,  the  true  perfect  Church  of  the  Lord, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Abraham.  What  the  Old 
Testament  faintly  foreshadowed  in  reference 
to  the  heathen,  prescribing  compassion  and 
love  towards  them ;  nay,  even  under  certain 
conditions  admitting  them  into  the  commun- 
ity, advances  here  towards  full  accomplish- 
ment. The  difference  which  existed  under  the 
old  covenant  between  Jew  and  Gentile  is  now 
at  last  done  away.  But  while  heathendom 
thus  unites  itself  with  God's  people,  Israel  is 
still  as  ever  the  chosen  people,  the  centre  of 


this  union.  No  new  Church  is  founded  side 
by  side  with  the  old.  No  new  family  takes 
place  beside  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Hea- 
thendom is  absorbed  in  Israel — ^the  standard 
which  God  has  set  up  for  the  nations — i.e.  in 
the  One  True  Church,  which  has  subsisted 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  subsist  in  eter- 
nity.    (Havemick.) 

Chap.  XLVIII.  See  Plan  V.  (B).  The 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Land  in  detail. 
The  order  of  the  original  occupation  by  the 
tribes  under  Joshua  is  partly,  but  only  partly, 
followed.  It  is  a  new  order  of  tWngs — 
and  its  ideal  character  is  evinced,  as  else- 
where, by  exact  and  equal  measurements. 
From  north  to  south  seven  tribes  succeed 
each  other:  Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Manasseh, 
Ephraim,  Reuben,  Judah,  each  occupying 
the  full  breadth  of  the  land  from  east  to 
west.  Then  comes  a  portion,  separated  as 
an  offering  to  the  Lord,  subdivided  into 
(i)  a  northern  portion  for  the  Levites,  (a)  a 
central  portion  for  the  priests  and  thetemple,  (3) 
a  southern  portion  for  the  city  and  those  who 
serve  it.  These  three  form  a  square,  which 
does  not  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  is  flanked  on  either  side,  east  and 
west,  by  portions  assigned  to  the  prince.  Then 
follow,  south  of  the  city,  five  portions  for  the 
five  remaining  tribes — Benjamin,  Simeon,  Issa- 
char,  Zebulun,  and  Gad — similar  to  those 
assigned  to  the  seven.  Thus  the  Levites,  the 
temple,  and  city,  are  guarded  by  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  two  tribes  who  had  throughout 
preserved  their  allegiance  to  the  true  sovereign- 
ty of  Jehovah,  and  thus  the  plan  expresses  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  among  His  people,  sum- 
med up  in  the  name  of  the  city,  with  which 
Ezekiel's   prophecy   closes,   The  Lord  is 

THERE. 

1.    Lit.  "and  to  him  shall  be  the  east  side, 
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the  east  side  unto  the  west  side,  a    from  the   east   side   even  unto   the 
portion  for  Asher.  west  side,  a  portion  for  Niphtali. 

3   And  by  the  border  of  Asher,        4  And  by  the  border  of  Naphtah", 

the  west."    He  (Dan,  about  to  be  named)  a  portion  for  Dan]     Lit.  "Dan  one."    The 

shall  have  the  east  and  west  sides.    The  por-  same  is  repeated  for  each  tribe,   the  usual 

tion  shall  extend  along  the  whole  line,  east  mode  in  Hebrew  of  expressing  diitributipn, 

and  west.  and  implying  equality  in  the  portions.    The 

PLANV.   (B). 
THE  LAND  OF  ISRAEL. 


'Entrance  qfHamafh 


Jiamascus 


a^^iTfT^-^ 
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from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
a  portion  for  Manasseh. 

5  And  by  the  border  of  Manasseh, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
a  portion  for  Ephraim. 

6  And  by  the  border  of  Ephraim, 
from  the  east  side  even  unto  the 
west  side,  a  portion  for  Reuben. 

7  And  by  the  border  of  Reuben, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
a  portion  for  Judah. 

8  II  And  by  the  border  of  Judah, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west 
side,  shall  be  the  offering  which  ye 
shall  offer  of  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand reeds  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
as  one  of  the  other  parts,   from  the 


east  side  unto  the  west  side :  and 
the  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

9  The  oblation  that  ye  shall  offer 
unto  the  Lord  shall  be  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  in  length,  and  of 
ten  thousand  in  breadth. 

10  And  for  them,  even  for  the 
priests,  shall  be  this  holy  oblation ; 
toward  the  north  five  and  twenty 
thousand  in  length,  and  toward  the 
west  ten  thousand  in  breadth,  and 
toward  the  east  ten  thousand  in 
breadth,  and  toward  the  south  five 
and  twenty  thousand  in  length  :  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  shall  be  in 
the  midst  thereof. 


breadth  of  the  portions  is  not  given,  but 
since  we  have  the  exact  breadth  (about  4ai 
statute  =  30  geog.  miles)  of  the  oblation,  and 
know  that  seven  tribes  were  between  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath  and  the  oblation,  we  ascer- 
tain that  the  breadth  oi  one  portion  was  about 
17  geog.  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  Levites' 
portion  and  of  the  priests'  portion  was  in  each 
case  about  15  geog.  miles.  If  we  apply  this 
to  the  five  tribes  south  of  the  oblation,  we 
find  that  it  brings  us  very  nearly  to  Ain-el- 
Weibeh  for  the  southern  border,  thus : 

Entrance  of   Hamath, 

N.  Lat 34°  40'    (see     note    on 

xlvii.  15) 
Jerusalem 31°  47' 


153  geog. 


a°33  = 
miles. 

Deduct  for  the  Levites' 
and  priests'  portions 
and  half  the  city-por- 
tion !!«,50o  reeds   32  miles 

For  seven  tribes  a  breadth  of   ...  izi  miles 
Breadth  of  one  portion  17  miles  (nearly). 
For  five  tribes  south  of  oblation     85  miles 
Add  for  space  from  Jerusalem  to 
south  border  of  oblation       ...      4  miles 

89  miles 

or  I"  29'. 
Now  the  Lat.  of  Jerusalem  is    ...     31°  47' 

Deduct  89  miles  or      1°  29' 

and  we  arrive  at  the  Lat.   of ■ 

southern  border       30°  18' 

which  is  just  the  latitude   of   Ain-el- 

Weibeh,    identified    by  Robinson   with 

Kadesh-Bamea. 

We  need  not  indeed  expect  exactness  in  a 

vision  which  is  ideal  and  symbolical,  and  the 


length  of  the  oblation  by  no  means  corresponds 
so  nicely  (see  note  on  xlvii.  18).  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  general  lines  of  existing  fea- 
tures are  followed  with  considerable  fidelity, 
but  accommodation  is  made  to  give  the  re- 
quired symbolical  expression.  Dan  had  origi- 
nally an  allotment  west  of  Benjamin,  but  hav- 
ing colonized  and  given  its  name  to  Laish  in 
the  north,  was  regarded  as  the  most  northern 
occupant  of  Canaan  (Judg.  xviii.  ^9). 

Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Half  Manasseh  take 
their  natural  position  as  northern  tribes.  Ze- 
bulun  and  Issachar  are  removed  to  the  south 
to  make  room  for  the  second  half  of  Manas- 
seh brought  over  from  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Ephraim  letams  its  position,  and  Reuben 
brought  over  from  the  east  is  placed  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah.  Benjamin  comes  imme- 
diately south  of  the  city.  Simeon  retains  its 
southern  place,  and  Gad  is  brought  over  from 
the  east  to  the  extreme  south. 

8.     the  offering]     See  xlv.  6. 

in  length  as  one  of  the  other  parts']  Length 
is  throughout  measured  from  W.  to  E.  as 
breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

The  offering  here  includes  all  the  land 
given  to  priests,  Levites,  city,  and  prince.  In 
Hebrew  it  is  still  {therumah)  the  same  as  obla- 
tion, but  the  different  parts  are  distinguished, 
(i)  w.  9 — la,  the  oblation  proper  (the  priests' 
portion);  (2)  w.  13,  14,  the  Levites'  por- 
tion ;  (3)  w.  IS — JO,  the  city  and  its  suburbs ; 
and  (4)  w.  ai,  as,  the  residue,  the  prince's 
portion.  All  these  together  are  to  extend 
from  W.  to  E.  in  the  same  way  as  the  portions 
of  the  other  tribes,  the  imaginary  Jordan  being 
the  eastern  boundary  of  all. 

10.  toward  the  north... toward  the  east, 
&c.]  here  does  not  mean  that  the  measure- 
ments are  northward,  eastward,  &c.,  butfl/o«^ 
the  north  and  east  sides,  &c. 
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\a^Hfi!d  il  *It  shall  be  for  the  priests  that 
portion  are  sanctified  of  the  sons  of  Zadok ; 
fm-ihe  which  have  kept  my  '  charge,  which 
^TOrff.  ^gjjj.  j^pj  astray  when  the  children  of 
■mard.oT,  Israel   went  astray,   as   the   Levites 

ordinance,  ^  ' 

went  astray. 

12  And  this  oblation  of  the  land 
that  is  oiFered  shall  be  unto  them 
a  thing  most  holy  by  the  border  of 
the  Levites. 

13  And  over  against  the  border 
of  the' priests  the  Levites  shall  have 
five  and  twenty  thousand  in  length, 
and  ten  thousand  in  breadth  :  all  the 
length  shall  be  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  the  breadth  ten  thousand. 

14  And  they  shall  not  sell  of  it, 
neither  exchange,  nor  alienate  the 
firstfruits  of  the  land :  for  it  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord. 

15  fl  And  the  five  thousand,  that 
are  left  in  the  breadth  over  against 
the  five  and  twenty  thousand,  shall 
be  a  profane  place  for  the  city,  for 
dwelling,  and  for  suburbs :  and  the 
city  shall  be  in  the  midst  thereof. 

16  And  these  shall  be  the  mea- 
sures thereof;  the  north  side  four 
thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  the 
south  side  four  thousand  and  five 
hundred,  and  on  the  east  side  four 
thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  the 
west  side  four  thousand  and  five  hun 
dred. 

17  And  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
shall  be  toward  the  north  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  toward  the  south 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  toward 


the  east  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  to- 
ward the  west  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

18  And  the  residue  in  length  over 
against  the  oblation  of  the  holy  por- 
tion shall  be  ten  thousand  eastward, 
and  ten  thousand  westward :  and  it 
shall  be  over  against  the  oblation  of 
the  holy  portion;  and  the  increase 
thereof  shall  be  for  food  unto  them 
that  serve  the  city. 

19  And  they  that  serve  the  city 
shall  serve  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

20  All  the  oblation  shall  be  five 
and  twenty  thousand  by  five  and 
twenty  thousand :  ye  shall  oflFer  the 
holy  oblation  foursquare,  with  the 
possession  of  the  city. 

21  ^T  And  the  residue  shall  be  for 
the  prince,  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  of  the  holy  oblation,  and 
of  the  possession  of  the  city,  over 
against  the  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  oblation  toward  the  east 
border,  and  westward  over  against 
the  five  and  twenty  thousand  toward 
the  west  border,  over  against  the 
portions  for  the  prince :  and  it  shall 
be  the  holy  oblation ;  and  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  house  shall  be  in  the 
midst  thereof. 

22  Moreover  from  the  possession 
of  the  Levites,  and  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  city,  being  in  the 
midst  of  that  which  is  the  prince's, 
between  the  border  of  Judah  and  the 
border  of  Benjamin,  shall  be  for  the 
prince. 


15.  the  fi-ve  thousand,  that  are  left  in  the 
breadth']  The  remainder  of  the  great  square 
of  45,000  reeds  from  N.  to  S. 

profane"]  For  common  use,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  Lord;  so 
xlii.  2o. 

17.  The  city  being  4500  reeds  square, 
leaves  250  reeds  north,  2jo  south  for  suburbs; 
the  like  are  marked  off  on  the  east  and  west 
from  the  city  land. 

19.  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel]  Of  old 
thecity  belonged  to  Benjamin  and  Judah,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  mainly  from  these  tribes. 
Now  all  the  tribes  are  to  have  equal  part  in 
it,  to  avoid  such  jealousies  as  in  a  S.  xix.  43. 


21.  This  verse  is  somevirhat  obscured  by 
the  punctuation  in  our  Authorized  Version. 
It  should  stand  thus: — And  the  residue  shall 
be  for  the  prince, — on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  Bide  of  the  holy  oblation  and  of  the 
possession  of  the  city,,  over  against  the  J5,ooo  of 
the  oblation  toward  the  east  border,  and  west- 
ivard  over  against  the  25,000  tonuard  the  luejt 
border,  over  against  the  portions  [of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  between  which  the  oblation  was 
included],  shall  be  for  the  prince;  and  it 
shall  be  that  the  holy  oblation  and  the  sanctuary 
of  the  house  shall  he  in  the  midst  thereof. 
This  exactly  describes  the  position  of  the 
prince's  allotments  on  the  borders  of  the  obla- 
tion. 
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23  As  for  the  rest  of  the  tribes, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 

'  Mtlon""'  Bsnj^rni"  ^hall  have  *  a  portion. 

24  And  by  the  border  of  Benjamin, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
Simeon  shall  have  a  portion. 

25  And  by  the  border  of  Simeon, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
Issachar  a  portion. 

26  And  by  the  border  of  Issachar, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
Zebulun  a  portion. 

27  And  by  the  border  of  Zebulun, 
from  the  east  side  unto  the  west  side, 
Gad  a  portion, 

28  And  by  the  border  of  Gad,  at 
the  south  side  southward,  the  border 
shall  be  even  from  Tamar  unto  the 

^M'^iah'  waters  of  *  strife  in  Kadesh,  and  to 
ktuicsk.     the  river  toward  the  great  sea. 

29  This  is  the  land  which  ye 
shall  divide  by  lot  unto  the  tribes  of 
Israel  for  inheritance,  and  these  are 
their  portions,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

30  fl    And  these  are  the  goings 


out  of  the  city  on  the  north  side, 
four  thousand  and  five  hundred  mea- 
sures. 

31  And  the  gates  of  the  city  shall 
be  after  the  names  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel :  three  gates  northward ;  one 
gate  of  Reuben,  one  gate  of  Judah, 
one  gate  of  Levi. 

32  And  at  the  east  side  four  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred :  and  three 
gates  J  and  one  gate  of  Joseph,  one 
gate  of  Benjamin,  one  gate  of  Dan. 

33  And  at  the  south  side  four 
thousand  and  five  hundred  measures  ; 
and  three  gates  ;  one  gate  of  Simeon, 
one  gate  of  Issachar,  one  gate  of  Ze- 
bulun. 

34  At  the  west  side  four  thousand 
and  five  hundred,  with  their  three 
gates ;  one  gate  of  Gad,  one  gate  of 
Asher,  one  gate  of  Naphtali. 

35  It  was  round  about  eighteen 
thousand  measures :  and  the  name  of 

the  city  from  that  day  shall  be,  *  The  *^^^/,. 
Lord  is  there.  shammah. 


30,  31.     Comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  38. 

30.  the  goings  out  of  the  city  are  the  gates 
to  be  described  in  1;.  31. 

measures  (reeds)  concern  the  sides,  It 
would  be  better  to  divide  the  verses  thus 
(leaving  out  shall  be  in  v.  31) : — 

30.  And  these  are  the  goings  out  of  the 
city. 

31.  On  the  north  side  4500  measures:  and 
the  gates  of  the  city  after  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel:  three  gates  northward.  Comp. 
Rev.  xxL  12. 

35.  The  circuit  of  the  city  walls,  a  square 
of  4JOO  reeds,  was  18000  reeds,  not  quite  37 
English  miles.  The  circuit  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Josephus  was  reckoned  by  him  to  be  3  3 
stadia,  or  about  four  miles.  This  manner  of 
expressing  a  spiritual  meaning  by  giving  a 
name  to  a  city,  a  people,  or  the  like,  is  familiar 
to  the  prophets.  See  above  on  xliii.  15.  Je- 
rome well  explains  it: — "The  name  of  the 
city  shall  be  no  longer  Jerusalem  (the  vision  of 
peace),  but  Adonai-shama  (the  Lord  is^  there), 
because  Jehovah  will  never  again  withdraw 


from  it,  as  He  once  withdrew,  but  vrill  hold 
it  as  His  everlasting  possession."  Comp.  Isai. 
Ixii.  la  and  Jer.  xxxiii.  16.  The  promise  that 
God  should  dwell  with  His  people  had  been 
represented  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple, 
where  the  visible  presence  of  God's  glory  re- 
minded them  of  this  truth.  Now  the  glory 
had  departed,  and  should  not  indeed  return  in 
the  same  form.  And  yet  Ezekiel  in  -visions  of 
God  sees  a  temple  reconstructed  to  receive  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  Presence,  a  prophetic 
vision  fulfilled  in  Emmanuel  (God  ivitb  kj), 
who  tabernacled  among  men  (John  i.  14). 
St  Paul  sets  forth  this  great  truth  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  ix.  35, 
and  St  John,  following  the  figure,  predicts  its 
complete  fulfilment  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
symbol  of  heaven :  And  I  John  saw  the  holy 
city,  Ne<w  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God, 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  nvith  men,  and  He  tuill  dwell  <with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  His  people,  and  God 
Himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  God, 
Rev.  xxi.  2,  3. 
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i,    TAe  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel. 

DANIEL  (on  the  name,  see  i.  6),  a 
youth  of  considerable  promise  and  of 
great  personal  beauty,  was  taken  captive 
to  Babylon  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah   (i.  i).    This  was 
the  beginning  of  that  new  stage  in  the 
history  of  God's  chosen  people,  known 
as  the  Captivity.    With  this  history  is 
inseparably  connected  the  name  of  king 
Nebuchadnezzar    the     famous    son    of 
Nabopolassar  (b.c.  625 — 604),  the  true 
founder    of   the    Chaldsean-Babylonian 
power.    It  was  in  b.c.  607  that  Nabo- 
polassar—^old,    enfeebled,    and    unable 
personally  to  conduct  a  proposed  expe- 
dition against  the    Egyptian   monarch 
Necho^-associated  with  himself  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  this  prince,  already 
well  known  for  his  military  skill  as  well 
as  intellectual  power,  reigned  conjointly 
with  his  father  during  the  next  three 
years.    His  Summary  defeat  of  Necho 

*  Everything  contributed  by  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Rose,  and  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Commentary,  is  printed  between  inverted 
commas ;  and  is  either  directly  assigned  to  him 
or  is  closed  with  \^\.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
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is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xxiv.    7 ;   Jer. 
xlvi.  2.     Nebuchadnezzar  advanced  to 
Jerusalem  and  drove  his  enemy  beyond 
"  the  river  of  Egypt."    Jehoiakim  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  throne  as  a  vassal- 
prince.    The  practice  of  transplanting 
the  people  of  a  conquered  coirntry^ — so 
largely    practised    since    the    days    of 
Tiglath-Pileser  (d.  B.C.  727)  by  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  monarchs  successively 
■ — ^was  carried  out,  on  this  occasion,  on 
a  somewhat  eclectic  principle.    "  Certain 
of  the  children  of  Israel,"  &c.  (i,  3)  were 
selected  with    special   regard   to  their 
fitness  for  service  in  the  royal  court 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  Hananiah^ 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  among  them. 
From  early  youth  to  extreme  old  agei, 
the  future  prophet  lived  at  the  Babylonian 
and    Medo-Persian    court.     When    the 
proclamation  which  gave  freedom  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  was  issued  by  Cyrus, 
and    the    mourners    by  the  waters   of 

that  the  long  illness  which  terminated  fatally 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  suspend  all  work 
on  his  labour  of  love,  and  to  leave  his  M3S.  in 
a  most  incomplete  state. 
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Babylon  turned  theit  faces  homewards 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  Daniel  re- 
mained, too  old  to  bear  that  journey, 
perhaps  unwilling  to  leave  scenes  and 
memories  full  of  self-sacrifice  and  yet  of 
victory,  of  firm  devotion  to  his  master  on 
earth  and  of  yet  firmer  adhesion  to  his 
God  in  heaven. 

The  hand  of  Providence  had  so 
ordered  it  for  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement of  the  captives  of  his  race. 

From  the  very  first,  Daniel,  like 
Joseph',  won  the  respect  of  his  guard- 
ians and  masters  by  his  force  of  cha- 
racter. His  determination,  as  a  boy, 
to  avoid  the  "  defilement  of  the  king's 
meat"  (i.  8)  in  order  to  preserve  his 
purity  as  a  Jew ;  his  perseverance,  as  a 
man,  "  concerning  the  law  of  his  God," 
to  do  "as  he  did  aforetime"  (vi.  5,  10), 
^e  evidences  of  a  fearless  trust  and 
strength  of  character,  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  remembered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  habits  and  temperaments 
of  the  courtiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Darius.  To  tliis  kind  of  character  he 
added  God's  special  gift,  "understand- 
ing in  all  visions  and  dreams"  (i.  17, 
ii.  19).  This  power — the, full  import- 
ance of  which  among  Babylonians  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  (see 
Excursus  on  ch>  ii.) — ^when  exercised, 
secured  to  its  possessor  at  different 
times  positions  of  high  official  responsi- 
bility (ii.  48,  iv.  8,  v.  29),  and  gave  him 
a  reputation  which  no  change  of  dynasty 
could  imperil  (vi.  2,  28). 

Of  that  long,  if  interrupted,  official 
career  two  facts  may  be  certified,  {a) 
Daniel  was  at  once  the  representative  of 
the  true  God  in  the  courts  of  heathen 
kings  and  a  true  child  of  his  people. 
His  unflinching  assertion  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  "great  God"  in 
the  face  of  the  polytheism  of  Babylon 
and  the  more  refined  creed  of  Mazdeism, 
was  widely  known.  The  men  of  his 
time  compared  his  "wisdom"  and 
^'righteousness"  with  that  of  Noah 
and  Job  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20,  xxviii.  3) ; 

*  The  comparison  between  Joseph  and  Daniel 
is  in  many  points  an  interesting  one.  It  has 
been  well  dravra  out  by  Auberlen  and  Pusey 
(int.  al.),  but  by  no  one  so  tersely  and  sug- 
gestively as  by  one  of  the  earliest  commentators, 
St  Hippolytus  (e.g.  pp.  I70,  173,  ed,  P.  A. 
de  Lagarde). 


and  in  their  day  of  despondency  and 
reverse  watched  his  elevation,  and  that 
of  men  like-minded  with  him,  to  posi' 
tions  in  which  he,  above  all  others,  could 
be  their  advocate  and  friend.    Captive 
Israel  had,  it  is  true,  the  comfortable 
words  of  the  prophets  (e.g.  Isaiah  xiiL> 
xiv. ;  Jer.  xlv.,  xlvi.)  to  encourage  them 
in  their  trials.  Ezekiel  was  also  labouring 
amongst  them  on  the  banks  of  Chebar. 
But,  in  the  distant  future,  there  were  to 
be  periods  of,  if  possible,  yet  deeper 
affliction  for  God's  chosen  people,  and 
marked  by  the  overthrow  and  uprising 
of  various  heathen  powers.     Daniel— 
the  prophet  who  lived  to  witness  one  of 
these  revolutions,  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy  and  the  rise  of 
the  Persian  conqueror  (v.  30,  vi.  28) ; 
whose  political  career  had  sharpened  in 
him  the  faculties  for  weighing  and  read- 
ing the  "signs  of  the  times;"   whose 
patriotism,  religious  purity,  and  fidelity 
were  above  suspicion ; — this  Daniel  was 
chosen  to  see  the  visions  of  "times  of 
trouble,"  and  to  record  for  the  benefit 
of  ages,  yet  unborn,  words  of  comfort 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  so 
faithful  to  God  and  country,     {b)    If 
the  prophet  was  this  to  his  own  people, 
it  is  equally  incontestable  that  his  in- 
tegrity as  an  official  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration   under    successive    dynasties 
Avas  never  called  in  question  by  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived.    Trained 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Casdim,   and 
president  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylonj 
Daniel  demanded  and  received  from  the 
heathen,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  that 
reverence  which  was  granted,  sometimes 
by  superstition,  sometimes  by  affection, 
to  the  supposed  favourites  of  the  gods. 
How  easy  it  must  have  been  to  have 
abused  that  position,  or  others  as  great, 
in  courts  such  as  those  of  the  unworthj? 
successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  of  the 
weak  and  flattered  Darius,  hardly  needs 
illustration.    That  Daniel  would  be  no 
party  to    political  intrigue  or   current 
licentiousness  is  clear  from   recorded 
facts  (vi.  4),  and  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  otherwise  unexplained  blank  in 
his  history  between  the  close  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign  and  the  last  days  of 
Belshazzar  (see  introd.  note  to  ch.  v.). 
Throughout  his  official  life  Daniel  was 
,the  type  pf  incorruptible  honour^  the 
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statesman  who  dared  to  speak  and 
advise  in  the  interests  of  monarch  and 
mankind  alike  (iv.  27,  v.  22)  when  his 
advice  might  have  cost  him  his  head 
(cp.  iL  12);  and  who  chose  the  obscurity 
of  private  hfe  (cp.  vii.  i)  when  he  felt 
himself  powerless  for  good. 

Daniel  died  (it  is  conjectured)  in  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus  (cp.  x.  i),  or  soon 
after.  His  life  had  been  a  long  and 
stirring  one,  as  the  events  recorded  in 
chapters  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  help  the 
reader  to  conceive;  but  its  close  was 
blessed  with  singular  and  bounteous 
spiritual  communion  (vii. — xii.)  with 
that  God  Whom  in  his  early  life  heathen 
lips  had  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
"  Revealer  of  Secrets  "  (ii.  47).  "  Thou 
shalt  rest"  (xii.  13)  is  the  fitting  bene- 
diction which  closes  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  that  life  of  earthly  usefulness 
and  spiritual-mindedness,  and  all  that  is 
revealed  of  the  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  vouchsafed  to  this  "  man  greatly 
beloved." 

The  traditions  which  assign  to  him  a 
martyr's  death.  Or  a  peaceful  end  at 
Ecbatana,  or  Susa,  or  Babylon,  or  even 
at  Jerusalem,  are  traditions  only,  with- 
out further  support  than  what  the 
mingled  piety  and  enthusiasm  of  Jewish 
or  Mahommedan  or  Roman  Catholic 
writers  have  brought  to  them. 

If  Daniel  thus  influenced  the  men  of 
his  day,  heathen  and  Jew  alike,  it  will 
be  readily  supposed  that  he  in  his  turn 
was  influenced  by  them.  It  is  this  fact 
amongst  others  which  helps  to  explain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  book  called 
after  his  name.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  intelligent  reader  of  the  book  to 
avoid  noticing  features  which  distinguish 
it,  upon  comparison,  from  other  books 
in  the  Sacred  Canon :  and  until  the 
last  few  years,  the  natural  explanation 
of  these  peculiarities,  viz.  that  they 
were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  natural 
circumstances  of  the  prophet's  life  and 
training,  was  put  forward  apologetically 
rather  than  confidently.  But  now  that 
facts  laid  bare  by  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments of  Babylonia  and  by  cuneiform 
research  have  been,  in  their  broad  out- 
lines and  principles,  recognized,  that 
natural  explanation — ^so  far  as  it  has 
reference  to  the  prophet's  life  among  the 
heathen — comes  readily  to  the  front  as 


the  only  true  solution.  On  every  page 
are  to  be  found  undesigned  coincidences 
with  the  now  known  external  features  of 
the  age  and  locahties  in  which  the  book 
records  the  prophet  to  have  lived;  in- 
cidental touches,  delicate  shades  of  ex- 
pression, statements  otherwise  unintel- 
ligible, indicate  the  hand  of  one  bred 
and  resident  at  courts  and  among  men 
with  whom  the  monuments  have  made 
the  present  age  familiar.  It  will  be  one 
object  of  the  present  commentary  to 
notice  the  most  pertinent  of  these  coin- 
cidences, and,  by  the  aid  of  the  writings 
of  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Norris,  Talbot, 
G.  Smith,  Sayce,  &c.,  in  England;  of 
Oppert,  Menant,  and  Lenormant  in 
France ;  and  of  Schrader,  Mordtmann, 
and  Prsetorius  in  Germany,  to  illustrate 
the  language  employed,  the  habits  de- 
scribed, the  facts  recorded,  the  classes 
named  in  the  book  '  Daniel.' 

The  same  kind  of  influence  from 
without,  if  perhaps  less  marked,  is  to  be 
observed  in  many  of  the  more  purely 
Jewish  features  of  the  book.  It  forms 
the  intermediate  link  between  the  purer 
Hebraism  (as  it  has  been  called)  of  the 
Law  and  of  the  Prophets  (Nebi-im),  and 
the  Judaism  which  in  later  years  de- 
veloped itself  against  the  political  might 
and  proselytizing  influence  of  Hellenism, 
In  prophecy,  ethical  ideas,  doctrines — ■ 
such  as  those  referring  to  the  Messiah, 
the  resurrection  and  eschatological  ideas, 
— there  are  developments  upon  the 
simpler  views  of  the  prophets  and  teach- 
ers of  Judah ;  but  these  are  also  singu- 
larly free  from  the  errors  and  anachron- 
isms, the  religious,  ceremonial,  and  moral 
development  which  mark  the  apocryphal 
literature  of  the  Book  of  Esdras,  the  ad- 
ditions to  Daniel,  Tobit,  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  the  like.  The  bearing  of'this 
fact  on  the  often  alleged  Maccabsean 
date  of  the  book '  Daniel,'  will  be  felt  to 
be  of  the  first  importance.  The  works 
of  the  leading  Jewish  writers— Zunz, 
Herzfeld,  Frankel,  Franck,  Munk,  Deren- 
bourg,  Gratz — taken  with  those  of  Ewald, 
Hllgenfeld,  Nicolas  and  others,  have 
happily  thrown  great  light  upon  much 
of  the  obscurity  which  still  rests  upon 
the  period  during  which  most  of  these 
Apocrypha  were  composed,  and  fur- 
nished the  means  for  attaining  an  un- 
biassed conclusion. 
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ii.  The  Reception  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

§  I.  Daniel  and  the  post-exilic  Prophets. 

The  esteem  with  which  Daniel  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  the 
pattern  of  religious  consistency,  and 
therefore  of  worldly  success,  which  his 
life  furnished  to  them,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Dispersion  in  after  times, 
are  matters  of  history.  The  later  or 
post-exilic  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi,  do  not  allude  to  him  by 
name,  but  Jewish  tradition  and  the  evi- 
dent influence  of  his  writings  upon  Zecha- 
riah make  their  indirect  testimony  the 
more  valuable.  An  ancient  saying '  de- 
clares that  "  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,... 
Daniel^. . .  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi 
all  prophesied  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,"  a  passage  which  certainly  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  what  such  men  must 
have  been  to  each  other.  Haggai's  sub- 
ject was  not  one  which  would,  of  neces- 
sity, make  him  refer  to  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  nor  was  Malachi's";  but  Zecha- 
riah— in  the  undisputed  section  of  his 
book  (i. — viii.) — is  affected  unquestion- 
ably by  Daniel's  vision  ^  The  second 
and  last  visions  of  Zechariah  (A.  V.  i.  18, 
vi.)  present  many  points  of  parallelism 
with  the  visions  of  Daiiiel  on  the  four 
world-powers  (ii.,  vii.),  a  fact  recognized 
and  acknowledged  by  critics  holding  dif- 
ferent views  (<?.^.  Hoffmann  and  Stahelin) : 
'and  Jewish  tradition*  explained  the 
"myrtles"  of  the  first  vision  (i.  8)  to 
be  "Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah" 
(Dan.  i.  11,  iii.),  who  hinder  the  rider 
of  the  red  horse  («.  e.  God)  from  shed- 

*  Megilla  15  a,  quoted  in  Fiirst,  'Dcr  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.'  p.  47,  n.  6. 

'  Gp.  however  for  similarity  of  thought  and 
expression : 

Malachi  i.    9  with  Dan.  ix.  17  sq. 
i.  II    „       ,,      ii.   20. 
iii.    7    „        „      ix.    J. 
iii.  14    „        „      vin.  9. 
iii.  16    ,,        ,,      xii.  I. 
iv.  I— 3..        ..      xii.  1—3,  10. 
Haggai    i.    8  with  Dan.  ix.  10. 
ii.    5     „        „     ix.  15. 
ii.  17    „        „     IX.  12. 
ii.  24     „         „      ii.   44-  . 

*  Cp.  Perowne,  Smith's  'Bibl.  Diet.'  s.  n. 
Zechariah;  Pusey,  p.  3S7;  Ziindel,  p.  U<i-  For 
other  .par^lels,  see  Kbhler,  'Nachexil.  Prophe- 
ten,'  II.  2,  p.  138. 

*  Sanhedrin  93  a,  in  FUrst,  p.  43. 


ding  blood.  Such  resemblances  as  tfiofie 
of  the  second  and  last  visions  find — 
without  calling  in  question  Zechariah's 
inspiration — a  natural  explanation  in  the 
influence  of  the  earlier  Babylonian  pro- 
phet upon  the  mind  of  an  independent 
thinker. 

§  2.   Daniel  and  the  Books  of  the  O.  T. 

"  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament," 
says  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Rose, 
"are  divided  by  our  Saviour  (St  Luke 
xxiv.  44)  into  three  classes :  i,  The  Law, 
2,  The  Prophets,  and  3,  The  Psalms '. 
Notwithstanding  our  reverence  for  this, 
the  only  authoritative  division,  we  may 
be  permitted,  for  critical  and  exegetical 
purposes,  to  consider  these  precious 
stores  of  divine  knowledge  under  ano- 
ther aspect.  For  such  purposes,  it  is 
very  convenient  sometimes  to  arrange 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  under 
the  following  heads :  i.  The  Law  and 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  2.  The  Books  of 
the  Regal  Period.  3.  The  Books  of  the 
Captivity. 

"  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  divi- 
sions belong  chiefly  to  transition  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel; 
and  both  these  periods  were  marked  by 
a,  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  first,  including  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
was  the  season  in  which  God  by  a 
stretched-out  arm  and  a  mighty  hand 
brought  Israel  out  of  the  dominion  of 
the  heathen,  while  the  last  was  that  in 
which  God,  for  the  disobedience  of  His 
chosen  people  and  their  disregard  of 
.their  high  privileges,  subjected  them 
again  to  heathen  rulers,  and  qhasten'ed 
them  by  the  Captivity  of  Babylon.  But 
God  visited  His  people  during  the  Cap- 
tivity with  a  great  outpouring  of  His 
Spirit.  Of  the  four  greater  Prophets, 
three  belong  to  this  period,  and  two  of 
them  prophesied  in  the  lands  of  the 
Captivity  itself.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  and  Daniel 
in  Babylon,  the  Captivity  would  have 
.been. almost  a  blaiik  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews. 

"  The  literature  of  the  Captivity  has  a 
certain  analogy  with  that  of  the  Exodus. 

'  The  first  book  of  the  Ketubim  (Hagio- 
grapha)  is  specified  as  the  representative  of  the 
■whole  class :  see  later,  on.   (J.  M.  F.) 
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The  history  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
these  two  periods  touches  secular  history 
far  more  closely  than  in  the  Regal  period, 
during  which  the  narrative  for  the  most 
part  is  entirely  confined  to   Palestine. 
That  narrow  strip  of  land,  lying  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Great  Sea,  was  con-. 
tiguous  to  all  the  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity, but  mysteriously  screened  off  from 
them.  It  was  accessible  to  all,  but  scarcely 
a  highway  for  any,  except  when  Syria  and 
Egypt  were   ranged  against  each  other 
in  arms.  Syria  and  Egypt,  however,  were 
very  little  brought  into  collision  before 
the  Syro-Egyptian  kingdoms  had  been 
developed  from  the  Macedonian.  In  the 
case  of  collision  also  between  Egypt  and 
either  Syria,  Babylon,  or  Persia,  Pales- 
tine formed  a  practicable  route  for  the 
armies  of  the  contending  powers.     Ac- 
cordingly,  in  the,  Books  of  the  Regal 
Period  the  points  of  contact  with  secular 
history  are  comparatively  few,  and  the 
history  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the 
land  destined  to  \>e  the  nursing-home  of 
the  Faith.     These  considerations,  and 
Qthers  like  them,  will  immediately  sug- 
gest one  advantage  of  this  division.     It 
will  easily  be  perceived  by  a  thoughtful 
mind  how  exactly  the  standing-point  of 
each  of  these  periods  is  reflected  in  the 
literature  wlflch  professes  to  belong  to 
it.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
modern  critics  (e.g.  by  Gesenius,  Hart- 
mann  and  others)  to  arrange  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  chronological 
order  by  arguments  from  the  so-called 
history  of  the   Hebrew  language,   but 
they  signally  fail.    Critics  differ  in  their 
estimates,  and  strive  to  establish  contra- 
dictory conclusions  from  the  same  pre- 
misses. The  tests,  in  fact,  are  insufficient 
and    frequently    repose   on    inaccurate 
statements.    Thus  the  attempt  of  Ge- 
senius to  prove  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
later  than  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch, 
rests  "on  ten  words,  of  which  six  are 
inapplicable.     The  test  here  suggested 
is  broader' but  more  trustworthy.    The 
range  of  ideas  and  the. horizon  of  the 
writers  really  belong  to  the  times  in 
which    they  are   represented    to    have 
written.    A  writer  of  the  age  of  the 
•Captivity,  in  forging  Deuteronomy,  would 
inevitably. have  betrayed  hiijiself  by  ex- 
hibiting a  false  standing-point,  and  the 
same  wpuld  be  tvue,  we  believe,  of  a 


writer  who  in  Maccabean  times  attempted 
to  simulate  Daniel. 

"The  first  and  the  last  of  these  penods,, 
coming  more  frequently  into  contact  with 
secular  history,  have  difficulties  of  a 
special  kind,  arising  from  the  necessity 
of  identifying  the  persons  named  in 
Scripture  with  those  otherwise  known 
to  us,  and  reconciling  the  narratives  of 
the  one  with  those  of  the  other.  No 
part  of  Scripture  history  is  more  fully 
charged  with  difficulties  of  this  class  than 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  But  some  of  these, 
however  formidable  they  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  are  easily  surmounted,  while 
others  admit  of  no  solution  which  seems 
to  meet  with  general  approbation ;  and 
our  choice  must  lie  among  conflicting 
probabilities." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  concluding 
words  that  the  position  of  the  book 
'Daniel'  in  the  literature  of  the  O.T. 
must  now  be  considered. 

§  3.    Daniel  and  the  Canon, 

In  accordance  with  subjective  views  of 
arrangement,  the  book  Daniel  is  placed 
by  the  LXX.  version  and  the  English 
Bible  after  Ezekiel.  This,  it  is  well 
known,  is  not  the  place  which  it  occupies 
in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
Jews  divide  the  Bible  into  three  great 
sections;  the  Law  (Thorah),  the  Pro- 
phets (Nebi-im),  and  Writings  (Ketub- 
im).  Daniel,  as  the  work  of  a  prophet, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  its 
place  in  the  second  division,  that  of  the 
.  Nebi-im  \  with  Ezekiel  and  the  writings 
of  the  post-captivity  prophets,  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi :  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  placed  in  the  third  division, 
or  Ketubim.  The  question  therefore 
arises  :  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  this 
position  ? 

The  Ketubim  include  the  remainder  of 
the  books  of  the  present  Hebrew  canon ; 
and  Talmudic  tradition "  places  them  in 

^  Cp-.  Josephus  '  c.  Apion.'  i.  i  §  8.  This 
division  included  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel  (i  and  7),  Kings  (i  and  2),  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  'Ezekiel  and  twelve  "  lesser "  pro- 
phets.  The  designation  D^KU3  was  used  in  the 
Vf  ideSt  sense,  and'  applied  not  only  to  what  an 
English  reader  understands  by  "Prophets,"  but 
■  also  to  .  the  "  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue " 
(FUrst,  p.  10,  n.  i). 

*  Baba-Bathca  14  b.  ,  ■> 
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the  following  order  ;  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra-Ne- 
hemiah  (one  book),  and  Chronicles  (i 
and  2) :  an  order  which  differs  slightly 
from  the  present  synagogal  arrangement 
—Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  called,  after 
the  parallelism  of  the  Nebi-im  Rishonim, 
Ketubim  Rishonim,  first  or  early  Ke- 
tubim ;  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  called  Ke- 
tubim Ketanim  or  little  Ketubim ; 
Daniel,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles, 
called  Ketubim  Acheronim  or  late 
Ketubim,  after  the  parallelism  of  Nebi- 
im  Acheronim'.  It  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  state  positively  when  the 
Ketubim  assumed  its  present  shape. 
Critics  of  acknowledged  skill  are  still 
undecided  whether  to  consider  the  canon 
closed  about  B.C.  300  (e.g.  Eichhom, 
Vaihinger,  Auberlen,  Oehler)  or  about 
B.C.  180  (Ewald,  Herzfeld,  Fiirst*),  or 
even  so  late  as  the  period  which  issued 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
(Derenbourg)'.  About  the  same  time  as 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishna,  and 
with  its  authority  {i.e.  a.d.  189),  further 
disputes  about  what  was  and  what  was 
not  canonical  were  practically  closed*. 
One  point  appears  to  be  certain:  that  the 
formation  of  the  Biblical  canon  was  not 
completed  at  once ;  but  that  the  Thorah, 
the  Nebi-im,  and  the  Ketubim  represent 
three  stages  in  the  history  of  its  de- 
velopment 

Modern  criticism  is  agreed  that,  ex- 
clusive of  a  few  changes  of  detail,  the 
Thorah  had  received  its  final  form,  at 
the  latest,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  took  into  exile  with  them  this 
sacred  collection  of  their  history  and 
laws.  Whether  or  not  some  of  the 
Nebi-im  were  there  enrolled  into  the 
omon,  it  seems  certain  that  when  Cyrus 
permitted  the  exiles  to  return  to  Pales- 
tine, the  national  collection  was  en- 
riched by  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  some  of 

»  FUret,  p.  sg. 

•  More  definitely  B.C.  165,  p.  I48.  See  a 
further  enumeration  of  opinions  in  Keil,  '  Einl. 
in  d.  A.  T.'  §  154,  seq. 

•  >  Gratz  ('  Kohelet,'  Anhang,  I.  p.  149)  states 
that  the  canon  was  fixed  three  times  over, 
about  B.C.  400,  about  A.D.  65,  and  AiD.  90. 

♦  Gratz,  p.  166,  ' 


the  minor  prophets'.  The  "boots"  of 
Daniel  ix.  2  are  evidently  a  collection  such 
as  that  which  was  eventually  included  in 
the  ''Nebi-im°;"  and  the  collecting  and 
systematizing  these  precious  and  perish-- 
able  "books"  may  well  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But 
by  that  time  other  books  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Hence  the  Jewish  tradition 
narrates  that "  the  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue wrote  (una)  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther'."  Modem 
criticism  (Gratz,  Krochmal  and  J.  Levy) 
asserts  that  by  "  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue"  is  to  be  understood  the 
assembly  convoked  by  Nehemiah,  and 
consequently  that  the  Nebi-im  division  of 
the  canon  was  certainly  considered  fixed 
by  about  B.C.  400°.  Again,  the  expression 
"wrote"  is  to  be  understood  not  in  the 
sense  of  composing,  but  in  that  of  editing 
or  bringing  the  books  into  their  present 
form".  Now  this  passage — coming  as  it 
does  from  an  ''  old  and  undisputed  Bara- 
ita""' — ^will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  It  still  leaves  open  the  date  of  fixing 
the  close  of  the  Ketubim  division,  and 
admits  the  fact,  proved  by  Talmudical 
quotations,  that  the  division  was  still 
under  examination  either  as  far  on  as 
B.C.  196  (Fiirst)  or  a.d.  65  (Gratz):  but 
practically  it  affirms  for  these  (and  other) 
books  a  recognition  by  the  highest  au- 
thority and  a  date  long  antecedent  to  the 
Maccabsean  period  ", 

Jewish  tradition  has  ever  been  busy 
with  the  book  Daniel.     "  Daniel  was  no 

"  Derenbourg,  'Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  la 
Palestine,'  p.  23. 

*  Fiirst,  p.  56;  Giatz,  p.  150,  who  sees  in  the 
word  an  exclusion  of  the  Thorah  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Ketubim  on  the  other, 

'  Baba-Bathra  15  a. 
"  Gratz,  pp.  155—158. 

•  Cp.  Fiirst,  pp.  it,  117,  133;  and  Zunz's. 
monograph,  "  Verfassen  und  Uebersetzen  "  he- 
braisch  ausgedriickt  ('Zeitschr,  d.  D.  M.  G,' 
XXV.  pp.  43S.  445)-     ^  , 

"  Furst,  pp.  4,  s;  Gratz,  p,  153,0"  the  con- 
trary rejects  it,  but  on  very  unsatisfactory ' 
grounds; 

11  Fiirst,  while  asserting  the  antiquity  of  the 
passage  in  the  Baba-Bathra,  refers  the  revision 
named  to  the  Maccab.  era  6i  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, pp.  94,  100,  133.  His  view,  that  the 
"men  of  the  Great  Synagogue"  express  the 
teachers,  &cl,  between  B.C,  444— 196,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  "fables"  to  which  Gratz  (p.  155) 
takes  exception,  Cp.  however  Herzfeld,  '  Gesoh. 
d.  Volkes  Israel,'  I.  Excurs.  "Ueber  die  Manner 
d.  grossen  Synagoge,"  pp.  380-^96,. 
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prophet  in  the  sense  that  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi  were  prophets. 
Daniel  saw  visions  (Km),  which  they  did 
not,"  says  the  Midrash ;  and  the  convic- 
tion sprang  up  that  visions  had  taken 
the  place  of  prophecy.  Hence  the 
Rabbis  gave  to  Dan.  vii. — xii.  the  name 

of  the  rolls  of  visions  (nwvtn  ni^J»)- 
They  pointed  also  to  the  abrupt  change 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  book  [(a)  i. 
— ^vi.  (b)  vii. — xii.],  and,  considering  that 
this  had  in  part  arisen  from  unconnected 
Megillot,  they  endeavoured  to  explain  it'. 
But,  freely  as  the  Jewish  doctors  allowed 
themselves  to  comment  upon  features  and 
details  of  the  book,  there  is  not  only  no 
trace  of  suspicion  of  its  canonicity,  but 
evident  care  was  taken  to  preserve  it  as 
it  stands  in  the  present  English  version. 
The  "  additions  to  Daniel "  (ptOVS  nai) 
known  as  the  Prayer  of  Azariah,  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Susanna 
and  the  Elders,  the  History  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon — which  existed  in  Hebrew 
as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Aramaic — ^were 
carefully  distinguished  from  '  Daniel ' 
proper'. 

Equal  sanctity  and  worth  being  as- 
serted for  all  the  divisions  of  the  canon 
— and  therefore  for  the  Ketubim — as  a 
protest  against  those  (e.g.  the  Samaritans 
and  Sadducees)  who  admitted  only  the 
Thorah',  the  book  Daniel  shared  in  the 
general  esteem ;  and  it  is  certainly  signi- 
ficant that  on  the  night  of  the  day  of 
Atonement,  during  which  the  High 
Priest  kept  watch,  passages  out  of  the 
book  Daniel — together  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  Ketubim — ^were  read  before 
him*.  These  are  incontestable  factswhich, 
taken  in  their  plain,  straightforward  sense, 
affirm  for  the  Ketubim  generally  a  worth 
and  authority  attributed  to  them  by  the 
Jewish  Church,  such  as  has  ever  been 
conceded  to  them  by  the  Christian.  They 
enable  the  reader  who  meets  with  the 
only  known  Talmudical  comment  on 
the  authorship" — "the  book  was  called 
after  the  name  of  Daniel" — to  under- 
stand that  comment  as  involving  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  contents  or  of  the 

1  Fiirst,  pp;  100 — J. 

*  Furst,  p.  loi.    (t3VB=irMip^j.) 
»  Furst,  p.  51. 

*  Fiirst,  p.  s»;  Derenbourg,  p.  297;   Gratz, 
p.  ijg. 

"  Sanhedrin  93  b.  in  Fiirst,  p.  103. 


prophet  himself,  but  rather  as  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  fact  that  the  book 
had  undergone  revision.  Of  all  the 
books  discovered  and  collected  since 
the  return  from  Babylon,  "there  re- 
mains," says  Derenbourg',  "  no  trace  of 
a  discussion  about  Daniel"  when  the 
Ketubim  were  finally  closed. 

It  seems  impossible,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  give  exhaustive  reasons  for 
the  admission  of  a  book  into  the  canon, 
or  its  exclusion  from  it'.  One  thing, 
however,  was  certainly  necessary,  viz. 
that  every  book  should  bear  the  stamp 
of  real  antiquity.  It  was  the  want  of 
this  mark  which  excluded  the  'Wis- 
dom '  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach ;  and  it 
was  the  presence  of  it  which  may  be  said 
to  have  supported  the  claims  .of  'Daniel.' 
If  the  Son  of  Sirach  was  excluded  on 
'the  principle,  "men  do  not  canonize 
their  contemporaries"  (Derenbourg),  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  high- 
principled,  if  form-loving,  doctors — who 
as  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  or 
of  the  Hasmonean  College,  or  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  or  of  the  Schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  guided  the  religion  and 
literature  of  Israel  after  the  days  of  Ezra 
— would  lend  themselves  to  the  canoni- 
zation of  a  forger,  or  pass  off  as  works 
of  antiquity  books  whose  only  mark  of 
antiquity  was  the  venerable  name  they 
had  assumed. 

Again,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
the  triple  division  of  the  canon  was  not 
formed  on  arbitrary  principles,  but  with 
&■  strict  regard  to  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  Judaism.  The  Thorah  (or  Law)  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  progressive  development 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  The 
Nebi-im  (or  Prophets)  presents  the  next 
stage  objectively.  The  Ketubim  (or 
Hagiographa)  the  third  subjectively,  with 
special  regard  to  the  religion  and  piety 
of  the  individual'.  In  the  Ketubim 
are  revealed  the  workings  of  the  re- 
ligious idea  in  the  various  phases  of 


'  p.  497. 

'  "We  can  but  guess,"  says  Derenbouig, 
while  Fiirst  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  epithet 
of  "holy"  attached  to  the  Scriptures  is  one  of 
late  date,  and  that  the  whole  national  collection 
vas  made  without  reference  to  contents  or  worth, 

"  Philippson,  'Development  of  the  Relig. 
Idea,',  Engl.  Transl.  8vo.  Lond.  1855,  p.  117. 
Oehler,  Art.  '  Kanon,"  a  54-    (Herzog's  'R.-E.') 
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individual  life ;  they  depict  its  relation 
ta  the  great  problems  of  thought  and 
feeling  presenting  themselves  by  a  neces- 
sary law  in  the  later  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion'. It  was  not  then  so  much  outward 
authority  as  inward  features — exhibiting 
a  greater  or  a  less  approximation  to  this 
or  that  stage  of  religious  development — 
which  led  to  the  position  in  the  canon 
of  the  respective  books. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel?  Supposing  that  the  Ketubim 
represents  a  specific  and  necessary  phase 
in  the  history  of  this  development",  are 
there  any  features  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
which  would  naturally  refer  it  to  the 
third  rather  than  to  the  second  of  these 
canonical  divisions  ?  Daniel  was  a  pro- 
phet, why  is  he  not  among  the  prophets 
as  in  the  LXX.  Version?  The  answer 
is  that  he  is  not  so  much  a  prophet  as 
an  Apocalyptic  seer'.  The  objective 
and  subjective  features  which  singly 
would  decide  his  position  in  the  Nebi-im 
or  the  Ketubim,  are  united  in  Daniel  in 
a  remarkable  manner:  but  the  subjec- 
tive element  preponderates;  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that — ^with  a  deep  pene- 
tration into  the  peculiarities  of  the  book 
— Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  Simon  the 
Just,  did  not  reckon  him  with  the  pro- 
phets, but  placed  him  in  that  class  where 
subjectivity  prevails.  Upon  this  view 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  placed  in  the  same 
collection  as  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
&c.,  seems  naturally  placed.  It  is  there 
from  its  connection  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  those  writings.  And  the  same 
book  placed  midway  between  the  poetry 
and  the  prose,  the  moral  and  the  histori- 
cal portions  of  this  division,  is  again 
naturally  placed*.  It  has  eilements  in 
common  with  both.  Prayer  and  pro- 
phecy link  it  to  the  softer,  more  spiritual 
members  of  the  Ketubim:  history  and 
narrative  to  the  sterner,  more  prosaic 
records  of  the  Jewish  annals. 


.  1  Westcott,    Art.    'Canon'  (Smith's    'Bibl. 
Diet.'),  p.  251. 

'  Fhilippson,  p.  116. 
•  »  Vaihinger,  'Stud.  u.  Krit'   1857,  p.   g6; 
Zundel,  p.  222,  int.  al. 

*  Herzfeld,  11.  SS.  considers  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Daniel  and  historical  works  into  the 
canon  "obliterated  the  hymnological  nature  of 
this  division."  This  is  a  tacit  concession  of  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  division, 


§  4.    Daniel  and  the  Apoctypha  of 
the  O.  T. 

(a)  It  is  not  disputed  by  any  that  such 
a  personal  history  as  that  of  Daniel,  or 
such  a  book  as  his,  would  exercise  a 
most  powerful  influence  upon  the  tone 
and  thought  of  succeeding  generations. 
This  is  evident,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  writer  of  i  Maccabees '.  The  al- 
lusions to  '  Daniel'  in  this  book  are  too 
numerous  to  be  ignored.  Acquaintance 
with  the  prophet's  description  of  events 
connected  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (ix. 
27,  xi.  29  seq.)is  presupposed  in  i  Mace, 
i.  54.  The  dying  Mattathias  singles 
out  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the 
"  three  children"  (Dan.  iii.)  and  of  Daniel 
himself  from  the  lions'  den  (Dan.  vi.)  as 
illustrious  examples  of  resistance  to  the 
idolator,  and  hails  the  deliverance  of 
these  patriots  as  an  earnest  of  support  to 
others  (i  Mace.  ii.  59,  60).  Since  the 
general  credibility  of  the  i  Mace,  is  be- 
yond dispute ',  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  hear  that  this  sp6ech  of  the  Hasmonean 
leader  is  not  to  be  taken  "  in  diplomatic 
truthfulness^;"  that  it  is  simply  the  free 
composition  of  a  writer  who  placed  his 
own  thoughts  in  the  mouth  of  Matta- 
thias. Such  a  "  conjecture"  may  be  safely 
termed  self  refuting.  The  style  of  por- 
tions of  I  Maccabees  may  be,  and  is, 
poetical;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  allow  to 
it  poetry,  another  to  deprive  it  of  its 
just  claim  of  trustworthiness  and  veracity. 
A  writer  reputed  trustworthy  could  never 
have  supposed  that  the  names  and  deeds 
of  fictitious  heroes  would  animate  and 
encourage  his  countrymen' ;  still  less 
would  he  have  ventured  to  place  in  the 
lips  of  Israel's  most  valiant  champions 
references  to  those  earlier  patriots  who, 
after  all,  were  but  creations  of  the  brain. 

(li)  The  book  'Baruch,'  an  apocry- 
phal work  framed  upon  the  model  of  the 
prophets,  has  been  described  as  "a  cento 

'  Grimm,  'Kurzgef.  Exeget.  Handb.  zu  d. 
Apok.  d.  A.  T.'  3te  Liefer.  'Das  erste  B.  d. 
Maccabaer,'  Einl.  p.  xxii. ;  Vaihinger,  s.  n.  in 
Herzog's  'R.-E.;'  Westcott,  s.  n.  in  Smith's 
'  Bibl.  Diet. ;'  Keil,  '  Comm.  iib.  die  Bucher  d. 
Makkabaer,'  pp.  25,  68. 

6  De  Wette-Schrader,  'Einl.'  §  365;  Grimm, 
p.  xix. ;  Keil,  p.  18. 

'  Grimm,  p.  49;  Bleek,  'Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.' 
p.  587;    Davidson,    'Introd.   to    O.   T.'    in. 

p.  i<53- 
*  Cp.  Josephus,  '  Antiq.'  xil.  vi.  §  3. 
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of  Jeremiah,  fianiel,  Isaiah,  Neheiiiiah, 
and  Deuteronomy'.  The  imitations  from 
Daniel  are  in  fact  so  numerous  as  to  have 
led  critics,  at  one  time,  to  attribute  both 
works  to  one  person ".  The  book  Baruch 
is  easily  divided  intg  two  main  sections, 
each  marked  by  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  (i, — iii.  8,  iii.  9 — v.  9), 
though  probably  the  work  of  but  one 
writer.  It  is  in  the  former  portion  that 
the  imitations  of  Daniel  and  Jeremiah 
are  so  frequent ;  and  if  Ewald's'  date  for 
the  work-^he  4th  cent,  b.c, — be  ac' 
cepted,  the  logical  conclusion  from  the 
prayer  (Bar.  ii.,  iii.)  modelled  upon  that 
of  Daniel  (be.,  see  notes  on  that  chapter), 
from  the  historical  allusion  to  the  Bel-, 
shazzar  "  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  whose 
name  is  preserved  by  the  older  prophet 
alone  (Dan.  v.  &c.),  and  from  the  repro- 
duction of  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
the  Babylonian  seer,  can  be  but  one, — > 
the  existence  of  the  book  Daniel  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  4th  century  b.  c, 

(<:)  A  difficulty  has  sometimes  been 
felt  in  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
Daniel  in  the  'Wisdom '  of  Jesus  Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus'  xliv. — 1.).  Sirach  com- 
piled his  catalogue  of  names  upon  no 
settled  or  chronological  plan;  he  evi- 
dently selects  or  omits  as  memory  or 
fancy  suggests.  He  commences  his 
"  hymn"  with  Enoch  (xliv.  16)  and  refers 
to  him  again  at  its  close  (xlix.  14) ;  speak- 
ing then  of  Joseph  (xlix.  15,  who,  if 
any  order  had  been  intended!,  would 
have  been  commemorated  after  Jacob, 
xliv.  23)  and  going  backwards  (in  point  of 
date)  to  Shem,  Seth  and  Adam  (xlix.  16). 
It  does  not  occur  to  Sirach,  or  it  does 
not  fall  in  with  whatever  plan  he  had,  to 
mention  Ezra  or  Mordecai  apy  more 
than  Daniel;  but  no  one  has  ever  yet 
discovered  in  the  omission  of  these  two 
first  names  either  disparagement  of  the 

*  Fritzsche  (u.  Grimm),  'Handb.'  iste  Lief. 
'.Das  B.  Baruch,'  p.  170;  see  also  Westcott,  s.h. 
in  Smith's  '  Bibl.  Diet.' 

»  See  De  Wette-Schrader,  '  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.' 

§  .^9'  f- 

.  »  '  Geschichte  d.  V.  I.'  IV.  p.  530;  do.  'Pro- 
pheten,'  in.  251 ;  Dillmann,  '  Ueb.  d.  Bildung 
d.  A.  T.  Kanons'  in  'Jahrb.  f.  d.  Theologie,^ 
1858,  p.  480. — Schrader  dissents  from  this, 
see  1.  c. 

*  The  point  is  quite  independent  of  the  dis- 
puted date  of  this  boolc,  or  of  the  spuriousness 
(affirmed  by  some)  of  xlix.  10, 


individuals,  or  non-acquaintance  with  any 
literary  work  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  former.  Why  should  it  be  so 
interpreted  in  the  case  of  Daniel  ? 

(</)  The  so-called  Sibylline  books  are 
hardly  apocryphal  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  literature  just  mentioned ;  but  it  may 
be  convenient  to  speak  here  of  a  work 
which,  in  common  with  i  Maccabees, 
used  the  Greek  translation  of  the  book ' 
Daniel  *.  These  books  are,  as  they  have 
reached  the  present  day,  composed  of  a 
patchwork  of  fragments  of  diverse  dates. 
The  third  book  especially,  which  has 
been  compared  with  the  book  of  DanieV 
contains,  according  to  Delaunay ",  frag- 
ments dating  from  the  end  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era;  the  older  portions 
being  the  productions  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  but  none  of  the  fragments 
presenting  the  complete  text  of  an  oracle. 
The  resemblances  between  Daniel  and 
the  Sibyl  were  referred  by  Bleek  and 
Liicke  to  one  common  source,  but  critics' 
have  preferred  to  accept  imitation  of 
Daniel  on  the  part  of  the  Sibyl.  Of  the 
soundness  of  this  preference  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  The  mere  perusal  of  the 
lines" — 

pttfiv  lav  ye  StSovs,  ■^v  Koi  Koxj/ti  Ppo- 

ToXotyos 
Ik    ScKa  817  Kepdrmi  'rrapa  81^   ipVTOv 

aXKo  <l>VTtvcr€i 
, Kai  Tore  &}  ira/iat^ojuei'ov  Kcpas 

apifk— 

recalls  the  LXX.  version  of  Dan.  vii.  7, . 
8,  II,  20;  and  line  613, 

vdvTa  8e  (TvyKo^et  ical  Trovra  KaKmv 
avairXijcTEt, 

the  same  version  of  Dan.  vii.  23,  24. 
Hilgenfeld  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm 

°  See  instances  in  Fritzsche  u.  Grimm, 
•  Handb.'  &c.,  Einl.  pp.  xv.,  xvi. 

"  Delaunay,'  'Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,'  1874.  For  the  literature  on  this 
interesting  subject,  see  Bleek,  •  Ueber  d.  Sibyl- 
lihen,''inSchleiepiiacher's'Zeitschr.'i.  p.  120  sq., 
II.  p.  171  sq.;  LUcke,  'Einl.  in  d.  Offenbar. 
Joh.;'  GfrBrer,  'Philo,'  n.  p.  iii  sq.j  Alex- 
andre, '  Oracula  Sibyllina,'  Introd. :  Fried- 
lieb,  '  Die  sibyll.  Weissagungen.' 

'  Hilcenfeld.  'Die  iiid.  Annt' 


,   Sibyll. 

BUcher.'  ' 

0  Book  III.  I  396  sq.  (p.  68,,  ed,  FriedliebJ. 
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upon  inductive  grounds  that  the  Sibyl 
furnishes  a  testimony  to  the  early  preva- 
lence of  the  opinion  which  regarded  the 
book  Daniel  as  a  genuine  prophetic 
writing'.  The  question  then  arises  :  How 
and  when  was  this  imitation  produced  ? 
If  the  book  Daniel  be  a  Palestinian 
work  of  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
how  came  it  to  have  suggested  ideas 
to  an  Alexandrian  Jew?  It  is  matter  of 
history'  that  the  Alexandrian  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Rabbinic  institu- 
tions rooted  in  Palestine  two  centuries 
before  Christ*.  The  writings  of  Philo, 
the  book  'Wisdom,'  the  4th  Mace. 
— all  Alexandrian  compositions — never 
contain  a  single  allusion  to  the  highest 
authorities  at  Jerusalem,  such  as  the. 
.Simon  the  High  Priest,  or  the  Tanaim 
who  succeeded  him.  Not  one  reference 
is  found  to  the  disputes  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  or  to  the 
customs  collected  in  the  Mishna  and 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  law.  A  corre- 
sponding ignorance  pervades  the  Holy 
Iland.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  know  as 
little  of  their  countrymen  in  Egypt.  They 
are'acquainted  with  the  LXX.  version  by 
report  only,  and  reverence  it  in  humble 
deference  to  the  extravagant  fable  of 
Aristeas.  In  the  Mishna  and  the  Ge- 
maras  there  is  no  indication  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Aristobulus,  Philo,  and  writers  of 
Alexandrian  Apocrypha.  These  facts  are 
so  notorious  that  the  difficulty  as  it 
affects  the  Book  of  Daniel  (on  the  sup- 
position of  its  late  origin)  has  been  met 
by  the  theory*,  that  the  Sibylline  book 
(iii.),  the  2  Maccabees,  Enoch,  and  4th 
of  Esdras,  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
Palestinian  party  in  the,  midst  of  the 
Jews  of  Egypt.  But  the  theory,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  artistically  elaborated, 
is  not  only  unsupported  by  adequate 
evidence,  but  is  also  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  deduced  from 
a  close  comparison  between  Daniel  and 
the  Sibyl.  Imitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Sibyllist  there  undoubtedly  is,  but  it  is 
not  that  of  a  servile  copyist.  Over 
against  the  imitation  must  always  be  set 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  13,  8j. 

.".'.Cp.  Herzfeld,  'Gesch.'  H.  pp.  464,  499— 
501;  Pranck,  'La  Kabb.'  p.  271  sq. ;  Nicolas,, 
•Dfes  doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs,'  p.  109  sq. 
»  Franck,  '£tudes  orient.' p.  %1^, 

*  Nicolas,  p.  141. 


differences  in  form  and  in  contents,  differ- 
ences graphically  and  powerfully  marked'. 
There  is  in  fact  an  absolute  necessity  for 
separating  Daniel  and  the  Sibyl  by  a  long 
interval  of  years  :  it  is  forced  upon  the  ■ 
student  by  the  vital  distinctions  between 
ancient  Hebraism  and  modem  Alexan-' 
drianism  represented  in  their  writings. 

§  5.    Daniel  and  Josephus. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Scaliger"  that 
comparatively  speaking  "it  is  better  to ' 
refer  to  Josephus  than  to  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  not  only  for  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  but  also  for  that  of 
the  nations  with  whom  he  had  personally 
no  dealings."  ■  Later  criticism  has  quali- 
fied this  opinion  without  surrendering 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Jewish 
historian',  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Daniel  is  very  noteworthy' : 
"Let  those  who  read  Daniel's  prophecies 
. .  .marvel  at  one  so  highly  honoured."  He 
is  "one  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
Kings  and  nations  combined  to  pay  him ' 
honour  while  living;  and  though  dead, 
his  memory  shall  never  perish."    In  an ' 
interesting  autobiographic  passage,  repre- 
senting the  historian  as  the  expositor  of 
the  wishes  of  the  Csesar,  Josephus  ap- 
peals to  his  fellow-countrymen  not  to' 
resist  that  Roman  power  which  was  help-' 
ed  by  God.     Urging  that  all  was  happen-' 
ihg  to  them  in  accomplishment  of  divine 
jirediction,  he  asked:  "Which  of  you  is 
ignorant  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient- 
prophets?  and  if  not,  why  do  you  forget 
the  oracle  meeting  now  with  its  fiilfiP 
ment  in  this  wretched  city°?"    He  spoke 
unquestionably   of  Daniel's   prediction. 

'  See  p.  225,  col.  1. 

'  Quoted  by  Paret,  'Ueber  d.  Pharisaismus' 
d.  Josephus,'  in  '  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,'  p.  837' 
(1856):  see  also  Niebuhr's  opinion,  'Lect,  on. 
Anc.  Hist.'  HI.  p.  455. 

'  See  especially  Creuzer,  'Josephus  u.  seine 
griech.  u.  hellenist.  Fuhrer,'  in  '  Stud.  u. 
Krit.'  p.  49  sq.  (1853);  Reuss,  'Flav.  Jose- 
phus,'  'Nouvelle  Revue  de  Thfologie,  iv. 
p.  293  sq.;  Derenbourg,  ' Palestine,' pp.  7,  13. 

8  '  Antiq.  Jud.'  XI.  ch.  xi.  §  7 ;  cp.  Gerlach, 
'Die  Weissag.  d.  A.  T.  in  d.  Schriften  d.  Fl.. 
Josephus,'  p.  43. 

»  '  Bell.  Jud.'  VI.  ch.  ii.  §  i ;  Gerlach,  p.  43, 
n.  I.  This  writer  has  brought  together  (pp. 
41 — 89)  the  Old  Testament  passages — especially 
from  the  book  Daniel — ^which  gave  to  Josephus 
bis  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
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Such  passages  suggest  the  question ;  If 
the  historian's  reference  and  comment 
had  been  in  allusion  to  a  work  or  person- 
age of  fiction  would  he  have  been  listen- 
ed to  with  patience? 

In  his' Antiquities  VJosephus  describes 
the  entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
Jerusalem,  and  relates  how  the  priests  of 
Israel  saluted  the  conqueror  as  a  long- 
expected  prince.  They  claimed  to  see 
in  him  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  predic- 
tion that  the  Greek  should  be  victorious 
over  the  Persian  (viii.  6,  7,  21).  Alex- 
ander, he  continues,  accepted  the  allu- 
sion, and  flattered  by  his  reception,  pro- 
mised and  granted  to  the  grateful  Jews 
the  petitions  they  proffered.  The  cour- 
tier-historian, it  is  well  known,  is  not 
always  trustworthy  in  the  'Antiquities;' 
he  is  too  professedly  the  panegyrist  of 
his  nation  to  be  always  above  suspicion. 
In  this  passage  there  is  probably  incor- 
rectness due  to  exaggeration  as  to  details, 
but  not  necessarily  the  falsification  of  the 
main  fact".  The  bearing  and  behaviour 
of  Alexander  to  the  Jews,  so  different 
from  that  usual  with  him  towards  con- 
quered nations;  his  enlistment  of  Jews 
into  his  army;  his  allotting  to  them  an 
important  quarter  in  his  new  city  Alex- 
andria; his  restoring  to  them  privileges 
of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived; — 
these  facts  coupled  with  his  well-known 
conviction  that  he  was  destined  by  the 
gods  for  the  part  he  was  playing  in  the 
world,  furnish  no  uncertain  testimony  to 
the  substantial  truth  of  Josephus'  account. 

Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
apocryphal  additions  to  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel';  and  when  he  speaks  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  his  re- 
marks are  unrestrained  by  that  hesitation 
which  is  usually  visible  in  his  treatment 
of  the  supernatural  events  of  the  Bible*. 
These  are  critical  "waifs  and  strays"  which 
tend  to  indicate  Josephus'  estimation  of 
the  practical  authenticity  of  the  book 
Daniel. 


1  '  Anti(i.  Jud.'  XI.  ch.  viii.  §  5. 

'  This  is  the  view  of  Westcott,  s.  n.  Alex- 
ander III.  (Smith's  'Bibl.  Diet.');  Derenbourg, 
I.e.;  Palmer,  'Hist,  of  Tew.  Nation,'  p.  134. 
De  Wette-Schrader,  EinL  §  318,  n.  4,  is  more 
moderate  than  Reuss,  Creuzer,  Ewald,  Bleek, 
who  reject  the  passage. 

'  Reuss,  pp.  »86,  292, 

*  Reuss,  p.  191,' 


§  6.    Daniel  and  the  LXX.  Version. 

"A  considerable  interval,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Rose,  "must have  elapsed  between 
the  original  of  Daniel  and  its  translation 
by  the  LXX.  That  translation  was  re- 
jected by  the  Church'  not  only  because 
it  was  incorrect^  but  because  it  was 
purposely  corrupted  in  many  passages. 
Some  of  these  passages  have  been  shewn 
by  Dr  Pusey  to  have  been  corrupted,  as 
if  the  translators  had  had  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  in  view.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  dared  so 
to  corrupt  a  recent  or  contemporary 
book."  In  fact,  the  interpolations,  addi- 
tions and  alterations  found  in  the  Greek 
version,  and  attributed,  in  explanation, 
to  a  translator  who  manipulated  current 
traditions  and  appended  them  to  his 
main  work",  necessitate  critically  the  as- 
sumption of  a  long  interval,  during  which 
Daniel  was  subjected  to  numerous  and 
various  interpolations',  until  the  text 
assumed  the  artificial  and  late  form  of 
the  present  Alexandrian  rendering.  That 
the  Hebrew  text  is  the  original  from 
which  the  LXX.  version"  was  composed 
is  not  disputed,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  have  been  composed  at  the 
same  time.  Besides  the  apocr)rphal  inter- 
polations in  chapter  iii.,  the  Alexandrian 
and  other  translations  have  added  two 
chapters,  containing  the  '  History  of  Su- 
sanna' (xiii.),  and  'Bel  and  the  Dragon' 

'  Cp.  Jerome  on  Dan.  iv.  16,  "Septuaginta 
haec  omnia  nescio  qua  ratione  praeterierunt. 
Unde  judicio  magistrorum  ecclesiae  editio  eorum 
in  hoc  volumine  repudiata  est  et  Theodotionis 
vulgo  legitur,  quae-et  Hebraeo  et  ceteris  trans- 
latoribus  congruit."     (J.  M.  F.) 

»  Cp.  e.g.  i.  3,  II,  16,  ii.  8,  11,  38  sq.,  vii. 
6,  8,  ix.  25,  27.  .In  chs.  iii — ^vi.  the  difference 
from  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  marked  by  such 
additions  as  iii.  24  sq.,  the  Prayer  of  Azariah; 
iii.  51  sq.,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children;  or 
such  abbreviations  as  v.  17 — 25,  26 — 28;  or 
such  variations  as  iv.  10  sq.,  28  sq.,  v.  6,  9,  vi. 
— The  additions  noted  in  ch.  iii.  are  found  also 
in  Theodotion,  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  Versions; 
but  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  interpola- 
tions or  not  seems  questionable.  See  Fritzsche, 
'  Handb.  zu  d.  Apok.  d.  A.  T.'  iste  Liefer. 
•Zusatze  zu  d.  B.  Dan.'  p.  113  sq.;  Westcott, 
'Apocryphal  Additions  to  Daniel'  (s. n.  Smith's 
'Bibl.  Diet.'). 

'  See  Zandel,  'Krit.  Untersuchung.  fib.  d. 
Abfassungszeit  d.  B.  Daniel,'  pp.  177 — 82. 

8  De  Wette-Schrader,  'Einl.'  §  321,  n.  d,  e, 
points  out  the  unity  of  workmanship  in  the 
LXXt 
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(xiv.),  to  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are 
undoubtedly  late  and  spurious  additions; 
the  former  possibly  founded  on  fact. 
Fritzsche'  places  them  in  the  second  or 
first  century  b.  c,  and  attributes  them  to 
a  Hellenistic  Egyptian  Jew:  while  other 
critics  see  in  them  Palestinian  workman- 
ship. The  contrast  between  the  style  and 
thought  of  these  interpolations  and  addi- 
tions, large  and  small,  and  those  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  is  as  clearly  marked  as 
between  the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  Allow  to  the  growth  of  tradition 
as  rapid  a  progress  as  possible,  yet  the 
difference  between  the  (probably)  oldest 
of  these  additions — the  History  of  Su- 
sanna— and  the  Hebrew  'Daniel,'  pre- 
supposes and  requires  a  longer  lapse  of 
time  than  the  one  generation  some  critics 
assign  as  the  separating  limit. 

§    7.     Daniel  and  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Church. 

The  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
is,  to  a  Christian,  of  higher,  truer  value 
than  any  other.  The  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation proves  how  powerful  an  influence 
the  Book  of  Daniel  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  "beloved  disciple  °."  St  Paul's 
description  of  the  Antichrist  (2  Thess.  ii. 
4);  his  delegating  the  judgment  of  the 
world  to  God's  saints  (2  Cor.  vi.  2); — ■ 
have  a  distinct  reference,  verbal  and  doc- 
trinal, to  the  teaching  of  this  prophetic 
book.  The  allusions  to  the  safety  of 
God's  prophet  when  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  the  "three 
children"  (Heb.  xi.  33,  34),  can  be  un- 
derstood of  none  others  than  those  whose 
perils  are  described  in  the  canonical  work. 
The  title,  "Son  of  Man,"  which  broke  from 
the  lips  of  the  dying  St  Stephen,  was  the 
same  as  that  claimed  by  the  Holy  One, 
itself  reflected  to  Him  from  the  pages  of 
the  prophet'. 

The  Saviour's  discourses  upon  His 
second  coming  contain  allusions  to  the 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  121;  cp.  Zockler,  'Der  Prophet 
Daniel,'  p.  42.  Theodotion  places  the  '  Hist,  of 
Susanna'  before  ch.  i.  because  traditionally  re- 
ferred to  the  period  when  Daniel  was  still  a 
youth ;  '  Bel  and  the  Dragon '  forms  in  his  text 
ch.  xiii. 

"  See  especially  Auberlen,  pp.  79 — 93,  iH  sq. 

•  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  13,  27,  xxvi.  64,  with 
Dan.  vii.  13. 


Book  of  Daniel  too  distinct  to  be  mis- 
taken*. But  He  does  not  confine  Himself 
to  allusions.  In  one  memorable  passage 
He  refutes  by  anticipation  every  cavil 
against  Daniel.  He  sat  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Holy  City  at  His  feet.  His 
disciples  around  Him.  In  a  few  moment- 
ous words  He  foretold  the  destruction  of 
that  temple  which  rose  before  Him  in  all 
its  peerless  beauty.  As  He  spake  of  it  He 
gave  them  the  token  which  should  be  the 
signal  of  their  own  dispersion.  "  When 
ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
stand  in  the  holy  place,... then  let  them 
which  be  in  Judaea  flee  V'  &c.  The  words 
have  but  one  plain  meaning  and  one 
plain  reference.  As  spoken  by  Christ 
they  invest  with  dignity  and  inspiration 
the  author  He  is  quoting.  This  can  be 
maintained  without  for  a  moment  ex- 
cluding the  legitimate  use  of  intelligent 
and  scientific  criticism.  Christ  has  said 
nothing  which  shall  bind  us  to  be- 
lieve that  Daniel  reduced  the  book  to 
its  present  form,  but  He  has  said  that 
which  forbids  us  to  believe  its  author 
a  Maccabsean  scribe  or  an  Egyptian 
enthusiast.  It  was  a  caution  impress- 
ed by  Theodoret"  on  the  Jews  of  his 
day  who  rejected  the  Book  of  Daniel : 
"  Remember  that  in  warring  against  the 
Prophet  you  are  warring  through  the 
Prophet  against  the  Lord  of  the  Prophet." 
The  caution  is  neither  superfluous  nor 
unnecessary  to-day^  The  Lord  of  that 
Prophet  hath  borne  testimony  to  the 
words  of  His  Prophet  by  the  mouth  of 
His  Holy  Son.  Christians  accept  that 
testimony  for  the  reason  given  by  St 
Thomas  Aquinas : 

"  Credo  quicquid  dixit  Dei  Filius, 
Nil  hoc  Verbo  veritatis  verius." 

The  opinion  advanced  by  the  Holy  One 
of  God,  and  followed  by  His  Apostles,  is 
in  full  accordance  with  the  mind  and 
teaching  of  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches.  To  those  who  believe  that  a 
superintending  Providence  was  pleased  to 
rest  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians  on  the 


^  Matt  xlx.  1%,  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  i,  xxvi.  64. 

°  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

*  '  Opera,'  Vol.  II.  p.  1264  (ed.  Migne). 

'  As  needed  against  such  remarks  as  are  made 
by  De  Wette-Schrader,  '  Einl.'  p,  503 ;  David> 
son,  III.  p.  168, 
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direct  teaching  of  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
and  compensate  to  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors the  deficiencies  of  an  uncritical 
age  by  a  deeper  spiritual  intuition ; — to 
such  the  testimony  of  antiquity  will  ever 
speak  with  a  voice  of  its  own. 

The  refutation  of  Porphyry's  work, 
penned  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  was 
for  the  age  as  complete'  as  could  be 
furnished.  St  Jerome' — ^no  insignificant 
authority  and  no  mean  scholar — evidently 
thought  it  so.  He  distinctly  declined 
to  enter  into  many  controverted  points, 
considering  them  already  met  by  the 
work  of  Eusebius.  He  dealt  with  them 
only  as  they  met  him  in  the  course  of  his 
Exposition,  but  he  declined  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  discuss  what  in  his  opinion 
was  past  discussion.  He  certainly  was 
not  the  man  to  evade  or  explain  away 
difficulties.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  majority  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
If  in  their  love  and  attachment  to  the 
writings  of  the  prophet  they  allowed 
themselves  expressions  and  titles  of  affec- 
tion which  betray  the  language  of  the 
heart  rather  than  that  of  stern  criticism, 
it  is  not  that  they  had  neglected  to  ex- 
amine into  the  authenticity  of  his  work  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power;  it  is  not  thatthey 
were  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  and 
difficulties  confined  to  his  writing.  If, 
for  example,  Theodoret'  resents  it  as  a 
personal  injury  that  one  whom  he  Cloves 
to  call  o  BcioTOTOi  should  be  denied  the 
prophetic  title,  and  expelled  from  the 
"  Chorus  of  the  Prophets ;"  if  St  Chryso- 
stom°  dwells  with  affectionate  fondness 
upon  the  virtues  and  the  victories  of  one 
who  is  to  him  the  "  friend  of  God,"  the 
"  holy  Daniel;"  if  St  Jerome*  insistsupoh 
the  one  fact  so  commanding,  so  unap- 
proachable, that  "no  one  of  the  prophets 
has  ever  spoken  with "  equal  clearness 
about  Christ;"  yet  in  ho  case  is  the 
eulogy  the  result  of  a  blind  unthinking 
faith,  or  a  concession  to  a  popular  dictum 
which  it  would  have  been  perilous  to 
oppose.  Theodoret"  gives  his  reason, 
when  he  ranks  Daniel  among  the  "or- 
gans of  the  Divine  Spirit,"    The  sacred 

'  '  Prolog,  in  Dan.'  Vol.  V.  p.  491  (ed.  Migne). 

«  '  Praef.  in  Dan.'  p.  1255. 

»  lUpl  dKaToKijirtov,  Lib.  lit.  g  4,  Vol.  I.  p. 
^22  (ed.  Migne). 
■    ♦  '  Prolog,  in  Dan.' 

0  Loc.  citt 


writings,  he  insisted',  themselves  prove 
him  to  be  a  prophet ;  the  issue  had  con- 
firmed his  claim  to  prescience.  St  Chiy- 
sostom^  points  to  the  prophecies,  and  in 
his  "golden"  language  protests  against 
mistaken  views;  "Daniel  wrote  them  all, 
God  revealing  them  to  him,  that  those  who 
read  and  have  seen  their  fulfilment  might 
marvel  at  the  honour  accorded  to  him.'' 
St  Jerome"  once  asked,  "Who  can 
understand,  or  explain,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  Daniel?  The  first 
has  woven  the  web,  not  of  a  Prophecy 
but  of  a  Gospel... The  third  has  en- 
veloped his  work  from  beginning  to  end 
in  such  obscurity  that  the  Hebrews  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  read  till  the  pupil 
has  reached  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 
years.  But  the  fourth  and  the  last  of 
the  four  prophets,  a  man  not  only 
familiar  with  times  but  also  the  ^iXoia-rmp 
of  the  whole  world,  discourses  clearly 
upon  (that  mysterious  subject)  the  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands 
and  overthrowing  every  kingdom." 

The  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus",  or 
of  Polychronius  the  Deacon"  the  bro- 
ther of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  pre- 
sent everywhere  the  Same  estimate  of 
the  prophet  and  his  book.  *Exegesis,  if 
more  prevalent  than  philological  and 
historical  criticism,  is  not  advanced 
recklessly  or  in  defiance  of  purely  external 
discussion.  The  same  opinion  will  be 
formed  by  the  reader  who  ponders  the 
words  upon  Daniel  of  Ammonius  Pres- 
byter, ApolUnarius,  St  Athanasius,  St 
Basil,  St  Cyril,  Eudoxius,  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  Hesychius,  Origen,  St  Hippo- 
lytus,  Titus,  and  Victor,  treasured  in  the 
noble  collection  of  Cardinal  Mai";  or 
who  traces  the  influence  of  the  prophet's 
mind  in  the  Homilies  and  Sermons 
of  St  Augustine.  To  this  body  of  di- 
vinity the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation 
turned  for  assistance  in  forming  their 
own  decision.  Luther,  Calvin,  Melan- 
chthon,  CEcolampadius,  Bullinger,  appeal 
to  that  tribunal  which  they  considered 

*  p.  1J64. 

'  Kot4  t.  'loiiSotous,  Lib.  V.  §  9,  p.  89^, 
ed.  cit. 

'  Epist  Llll.  Ad  Paulinum,  '  De.  studio 
Scripturarum,'  Vol.  I.  p.  547. 

»  Vol.  n.  p.  480  sq.  (ed.  Caillan). 

i»  '  Script.  Vet.  nova  CoUectio,'  Vol.  1.  p.  log 
sq.  ed.  Mai  (Rom.  1835); 

*'  Op.  cit.  p.  161  sq. 
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the  highest, — the  consentient  unanimity 
of  all  former  teachers.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  inspired  by  her  Divine  Founder, 
would  never  have  sanctioned  so  long 
not  only  the  existence  of  error  on  this 
subject,  but  also  its  propagation  by 
those  who  were  in  every  generation  the 
noblest  proofs  of  His  perpetual  presence 
among  men. 

lii.    Difficulties  connected  with  the  Book  of 
Daniel, 

From  the  previous  remarks,  it  will  be 
Sidmitted  that  externally  the  book  Daniel 
is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scrip- 
ture. Objections  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  were,  however,  advanced  very 
early. 

Porphyry  (a.  D.  233 — 302)  may  be  call- 
,  ed  the  father  of  the  objectors.  In  the 
twelfth  volume  of  a  work  against  the 
Christians,  now  lost,  he  strove  to  refute 
the  claims  of  'Daniel'  to  the  rank  of 
■prophecy'.  He  asserted  that  the  book 
was  not  cornposed  by  him  whose  name 
Was  attached  to  it^  but  by  some  writer 
Who  lived  in  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  He  urged  that  it  did 
not  speak  of  things  future  so  miuch  as 
narrate  the  events  of  the  past.  In  fact, 
that  whatever  event  it  recorded  up  to  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  true 
"history,  but  all  beyond  that  date  was 
false,  as  the  writer  must  of  necessity  have 
been  unacquainted  with  futurity.  There- 
fore, was  the  conclusion,  the  book  was 
written  in  the  age  of  that  king.  Por- 
phyry's argument  founded  upon  a  dis- 
belief in  prophecy  was  natural  in  a  heathen 
writer  and  could  logically  lead  to  no 
other  conclusion.  St  Jerome,  when  re- 
producing the  most  forcible  of  his  objec- 
tions, either  appended  to  each  the  direct 
or  indirect  refutation,  or  pointed  out 
the  Way  to  a  sounder  mode  of  inter- 
pretation than  was  possible  to  a  non- 
Christian  mind. 

Foi?  many  years  the  question  slumber- 
ed. It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  that  Bertholdt  (in  1803) 
gave  aft  extended  and  critical  basis  to 
the  more  or  less  timid  opposition   of 

1  Cp.  Lardner,    'Credibility,*    &c.,   vil.    p. 
390  sq.  (ed.   1837);    St  Jerome,   '  Comm.  on 
-Daniel,'  Preface;  V.  p.  49»-  («<!'  Migne). 


the  Dutchman  Spinosa,  the  Englishman 
Hobbes,  the  Spaniard  Acosta,  the  Ger- 
man Semler,  and  their  pupils  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  from  Bertholdt's  day  to 
the  present,  the  book  Daniel  has  been 
banished  from  the  "authentic"  lists  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  proffered  by  Ge- 
senius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Bunsen^ 
Bleekj  Graf,  Schrader,  Gratz,  and  their 
followers.  These  critics  unite  in  fixing  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  in  the 
age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes';  and  assign 
it  to  some  scribe  who  assumed  the  name 
"Daniel"  as  a  mm  de  plume,  that  name 
being  the  name  of  one  of  Ezekiel's  most 
illustrious  contemporaries  (xiv.),  and  also 
that  of  a  contemporary  of  Ezra  (viii.  i,  ^) 
and  Nehemiah.  Further,  the  book  was 
not  written  in  Babylon  but  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  probably  at  Jerusalem'.  The 
prophecies  and  miracles,  singly  or  uni- 
tedly, have  furnished  to  them  as  to 
Porphyry  the  primary  objections  to 
'DanieL'  Philological  peculiarities,  al- 
leged historical  inaccuracies,  "argumenta 
e  silentio,"  have  had  more  or  less  Weight 
with  some  as  secondary  and  complemen- 
tary objections,  but  the  "too  accurate 
predictions,"  and  the  "irrational  and  im- 
possible" character  of  the  miracles,  have 
been  the  main  difficulties  felt  in  perusing 
the  book. 

(a)  J^e  Prophecies.  "The  Book  of 
Daniel,"  says  Archdeacon  Rose,  "differs 
remarkably  from  the  other  prophetical 
books,  both  in  regard  to  its  prophecies 
and  its  visions.  In  some  of  its  features 
it  resembles  very  closely  the  Book  of 
Revelation  in  the  N.  T.  In  Daniel 
many  of  the  chief  prophecies  are  deli* 
vered  in  visions  or  dreams  of  a  peculiar 
character^  and  the  prophecies  them- 
selves have  very  distinctive  characteris- 
tics. Prophecies  in  words  are  usually 
more  definite  and  distinct  than  visions. 
The  oral  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  re- 
markable in  many  cases  for  their  definite 
statement  of  the  events' they.predict,  and 
of  the  times  at  which  they  will  occur. 
The  prophecy  of  the  Twenty  Weeks  is 
an  instance  of  the  definite  nature  of  the 
chronology  of  his  prophecies,  and  the 

^  The  precise  date  is  "a  matter  of,  comparative 
insignificance.  If  one  critic  prefers  B.C.  164,  he 
is  as  likely  to  be  right  or  wrong  as  the  critic  who 
prefers  B.C.  168,  or  B.C.  tyo. 

3  Ewald,  'Proph.'-m.  p.  304, 
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eleventh  chapter  illustrates  the  minute 
exactness  of  some  of  his  prophecies'. 

"When,  however,  we  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  the  circumstances  of  a 
prediction  and  a  vision,  we  feel  that  the 
chronological  element  is  likely  to  be  less 
prominent  and  less  distinctly  marked  in 
the  latter  form  of  revelation.  From  the 
description  given  of  the  visions  of  Daniel, 
it  would  seem  that  a  picture  or  a  scene 
was  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet 
,on  which  he  gazed,  and  that  the  vision 
gradually  changed.  And  thus  a  series  of 
pictures,  which  we  may  compare  to  a  set 
of  dissolving  views,  was  placed  before 
him,  and  the  connection  of  each  repre- 
sentation with  the  succeeding  one  was  not 
distinctly  marked.  We  know  that  the 
first  part  of  the  vision  was  contemporary 
with  the  prophet  himself,  but  the  latter 
part  stretches  on  to  the  last  times  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  A  question 
therefore  naturally  arises,  whether  great 
intervals  of  time  are  not  passed  over,  and 
whether  the  scenes  may  not  be  supposed 
discontinuous,  though  not  absolutely  un- 
connected. Thus  one  scene  in  the  vision 
may  represent  the  state  of  things  in  one 
period  of  the  world,  while  the  next  repre- 
sents another,  and  that  a  much  later  con- 
dition, though  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
interval  between  these  two  conditions  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,- i'.tf.  of  the 
transition  period  which  intervened.  In 
interpreting  the  visions  of  Daniel  these 
considerations  appearof  great  importance, 
because  they  prepare  us  to  expect  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  indefiniteness  regarding 
chronology.  We  see  something  of  this 
blending  together  of  different  periods  of 
time,  even  in  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able oral  prophecies,  such  as  the  pro- 
phecy upon  the  Mount,  delivered  by  our 
Saviour.  Indeed  the  latter  portion  of 
that  prophecy  has  rather  the  character 
of  a  vision. 

"In  applying  these  remarks  to  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  may  ob- 

^  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  cir- 
cumstance that  verbal  prophecies  are  sometimes 
incorporated  in  the  visions.  But  in  speaking 
of  visions  here,  we  only  mean  the  scenes 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer,  not  the 
verbal  revelations  incorporated  in  them. 
'  This  is  clear  with  regard  to  the  fourth 
.  empire,  if  it  is  conceded  that  the  vision  of 
Daniel  and  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
late to  the  same  kingdoms. 


serve  that,  although  all  the  four  empires 
are  connected  together  in  one  image  and 
seen  at  once,  the  separate  parts  of  the 
image  represent  different  successive  states 
of  the  world.  And  again,  with  regard  to 
the  four  beasts  in  chapter  vii.,  Dr  Mait- 
land  suggests  that  they  did  not  appear 
successively  but  simultaneously,  and  that 
the  word  translated  'after'  here  bears  its 
other  meaning  of 'behind.'  This  really 
makes  very  little  difference.  In  either 
case  succession,  and  not  exact  chrono- 
logy, characterizes  the  vision :  I  doubt 
however  whether  the  word  can  bear  this 
interpretation  here.  It  is  not  said  'Be- 
hind this  beast,'  but  'After  this  I  was 
beholding  and  lo!'  evidently  in  reference 
to  time  and  not  to  space. 

"In  considering  these  visions  therefore, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may,  at  times, 
be  intended  to  pass  from  the  view  of  tem- 
poral things  to  'the  time  of  the  end.' 
The  vision  may  be  supposed  gradually 
to  change,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
interval  which  may  be  supposed  to  elapse. 
Thus  the  eleventh  chapter  begins  with 
the  history  of  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  running  on  in  the  twelfth 
it  extends  the  vision  to  the  end  of  all 
things.  In  this  case  the  prophecy  is 
both  a  vision  and  an  oral  prophecy,  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  Chrono- 
logical considerations  are  to  be  used 
with  great  caution  in  interpreting  visions. 
The  scenes  which  are  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  prophet  only  represent  states 
and  conditions  of  that  to  which  they  re- 
late, but  are  not  usually  exhibited  with  a 
special  view  to  chronology.  It  is  clear 
that  this  consideration  is  very  important 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  where  so  much  of  the  prophetical 
revelations  is  communicated  in  visions. 

"There  is  also  towards  the  end  of  these 
visions  of  Daniel  a  melting  away  as  it 
were  of  the  things  of  time,  and  a  transi- 
tion to  the  things  of  eternity  indicated.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  fully  to  explain 
those  portions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
They  are  lefl  as  a  precious  possession  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  till  the  time  shall 
come  when  their  fulfilment  shall  reflect 
light  upon  the  Word  of  God." 

The  precision  and  particularity  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  extend,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  only  so  far  as  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  nothing  specific 
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being  added  after  that  date.  The  manner 
moreover  in  which  the  prophecies  are 
conveyed  is  alleged  to  be  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  analogy  of  other  prophecies. 
Similar  definite  historical  particularity  is 
wanting  to  other  sacred  writings,  and  no 
seer  living  in  Babylon  should  have  failed 
to  predict  dehverance  from  the  captivity 
suffered  there. 

These  objections  taken  broadly  de- 
mand assent  to  two  propositions :  first, 
that  history  is  determined  by  prophecy ; 
secondly,  that  prophecy  is  always  to  be 
restricted  within  certain  unvarying  limits 
and  defined  by  certain  unvarying  rules. 
To  neither  proposition  can  the  assent 
demanded  be  given.  History  interprets 
prophecy  and  is  not  determined  by  it. 
Prophecies  cannot  be  treated  as  merely 
human  productions'.  However  much 
men  differ,  first  in  admitting  and  then  in 
applying  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  no 
one  who  believes  that  the  men  of  old 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
count  himself  to  have  fathomed  the 
whole  meaning  and  application  of  their 
writings  when  by  the  aid  of  his  individual 
fancy  he  has  lighted  upon  one  single 
and  just  solution.  He  will  certainly 
count  it  "  a  very  misleading  notion  of 
prophecy  to  regard  it  as  an  anticipation 
of  history  "  as  history  is  commonly  under- 
stood. Prophecy  "  is  anticipated  history, 
not  in  our  common  sense  of  the  word, 
but  in  another  and  far  higher  sense^" 

If  explanation  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  'Daniel'  were  needed,  the  recogni- 
tion of  development  in  prophetic  revela- 
tion', the  circumstances  of  his  life,  edu- 
cation and  surroundings,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unbiassed 
mind.  Daniel  is  at  once  a  commentator 
on  the  works  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him  (ix.  2 — 19)  and  the'  herald  of  de- 
liverance to  those  who  should  follow 
him,  "  a  prophet  and  much  more  than  a 
prophet."  The  symbolism  and  apoca- 
lyptic character,  the  visions  and  dreams, 
are  not  to  be  explained  as  "marks  of 
decay,"  as  lacking  the  "freshness  of  the 

1  MUl,  'Myth.  Interpr.  of  the  Gospels,'  pp. 
186,  n.  17,  330. 

*  Arnold,  '  Sermons  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Prophecy,'  I.  p.  375 ;  cp.  Lee  '  On  Inspiration,' 
pp.  192,  193. 

*  Hardwick,  'Christ  and  other  Masters,'  Ii. 
p.  414. 
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prophetic  form,"  as  unreal,  and  as  con- 
signing the  work  which  contains  them 
to  the  same  class  and  the  same  age  as 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  'Ascen- 
sio  Isaias,'  and  the  Testaments  of  the 
Xn.  Patriarchs.  A  juster  estimate  of  the 
influence  upon  Daniel  of  the  Chaldsean 
"wisdom  and  learning,"  of  the  points  of 
contact  and  of  opposition  between  Ju- 
daism, Magianism  and  Mazdeism,  and 
of  the  vast  ■  difference  between  the  book 
'  Daniel '  and  the  spurious  apocalyptic 
literature,  prohibits  the  assessment  of 
the  work  at  this  incommensurate  value. 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  in  a  style 
of  which  the  Old  Testament  offers  no 
precisely  similar  example ;  but  when  the 
choice  is  proposed  between  two  alterna- 
tives :  shall  this  be  explained — so  far  as 
critical  considerations  alone  are  con- 
cerned— from  the  facts  of  the  age  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  professes  to 
have  been  composed,  or  by  the  help  of 
a  theory  which  counts  the  prophecies  of 
the  book  the  work  of  a  "romancer" 
inspired  by  ardent  patriotism,,  or  feverish 
zeal,  or  exuberant  imagination?  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  whether  facts  or 
theory  will  be  preferred. 

(b)  The  Miracles.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  subject  generally; 
but  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  those  in  the  book  Daniel. 
When  these  are  compared  with  miracles 
recorded  elsewhere  by  those  who  admit 
miracles  at  all,  and  are  then  called 
"irrational  and  impossible,"  it  might 
almost  be  enough  to  say  that  such  a 
petitio  frincipii  offends  the  judgment  of 
every  one  who  possesses  ordinary  powers 
of  forming  an  opinion. 

Men  who  have  been  taught  to  believe, 
and  do  believe,  that  God  is  omnipotent, 
omniscient  and  infinite,  see  the  im- 
possibility of  a  human  mind  being  able 
to  comprehend  His  work,  or  to  assert 
which  of  His  works  shall  be  rational  and 
possible,  and  which  not.  They  who 
have  accepted  the  creed  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  must  and  do  consider  the 
miracles  in  the  book  Daniel  from  a 
point  of  view  which  shrinks  from  using 
hard  words.  They  do  not  quote  those 
miracles  as  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  book  containing  them,  but  they  can- 
not count  them  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
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path  of  historical  belief.  The  book 
which  contains  them  stands  the  test  of 
history;  it  bears, after  examination,  marks 
of  perfect  truthfulness  and  transparent 
simplicity ;  the  events  it  narrates  furnish 
an  adequate  reason  for  the  miracles. 
The  trial  by  fire  and  by  wild  beasts,  for 
example,  brought  out  convincingly  in 
the  midst  of  a  cruel  and  superstitious 
people  the  triumphs  of  faith  and  patience, 
and  lent  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
monotheism  which  the  sufferers  upheld. 
To  king  and  country  the  miracles  were 
credentials  which  could  not  be  gainsayed : 
to  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  they 
were  fresh  revelations  of  the  divine  will 
and  fresh  proofs  of  His  abUity  and  will- 
ingness to  save.  Their  historical  im- 
portance consists  in  this,  that  they  help 
to  account  for  the  toleration  extended  to 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  and,  in  part,  to  the 
eventual  freedom  bestowed  upon  the 
captive  race.  What  has  been  said  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  miracles  of  the  book 
Daniel :  "  A  belief  in  them  enables  us 
to  solve  problems  which  would  other- 
wise be  insolvable,  as  well  as  to  embrace 
moral  conceptions  which  would  other- 
wise have  found  no  illustration.  To  one 
who  rejects  them^— to  one  who  believes 
that  the  loftiest  morals  and  the  divinest 
piety  were  evoked  by  a  religion  which 
rested  on  errors  or  lies — the  world's 
history  must  remain  a  hopeless  enigma 
or  a  revolting  fraud'." 

(c) .  Historical  Statements.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  these  are  con- 
sidered in  the  notes,  &c.,  as  they  occur. 
Here  only  a  few  general  remarks  are 
necessary.  The  statements  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  judged  by  that  historical 
method  which  is  simply  the  method  of 
common  sense  and  experience,  are  not 
indeed  confirmed  in  every  case  at 
present.  Some  points  still  await  eluci- 
dation, others  further  confirmation  j  but 
the  only  way  to  obtain  what  is  wanted 
is  to  begin  with  facts  without  theories, 
not  with  theories  without  facts.  Facts 
point  to  a  writer  bred  in  Babylonia, 
as  the  author;  theories  to  a  Maccabaean. 
The  facts  recorded  agree  with  other 
facts  proved  to  be  true,  and  with  that 
probability  which  according  to  Laplace 

1  Farrar, '  Life  of  Christ,'  Pref.  p.  xvi. 


has  "  reference  partly  to  our  ignorance, 
partly  to  our  knowledge,"  and  is  conse- 
quently a  certain  gauge  of  credibility. 
It  is  now  simply  impossible  to  condemn 
off-hand  as  fictions  or  inventions  the 
historical  statements  put  forward  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel.  They  can  be 
measured,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  facts,  practices,  manners,  and  customs 
brought  to  light  by  cuneiform  discovery. 
The  "records  of  the  past"  are  only 
partly  open  to  the  student;  but  quite 
enough  is  in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to 
compare  still  undecided  historical  allega- 
tions with  proved  historical  facts,  and  by 
the  comparative  method  of  criticism  ob- 
tain inferences  which  are,  if  negative, 
circumstantial  and  sound. 


iv.    Philology. 

The  philological  questions  connected 
with  the  book  Daniel  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  important.  The  language 
of  the  book,  no  less  than  its  general 
structure,  evidently  belongs  to  an  age  of 
transition.  The  fact  is  well  known  that 
it  is  composed  partly  in  Chaldee  (Ara- 
maic), partly  in  Hebrew.  The  opening 
chapters  (i — ii.  4  a)  are  written  in 
Hebrew;  but  the  "Chaldseans"  on  re- 
turning their  answer  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
do  so  in  Aramaic  (Angl.  "Syriac,"  JTDIS); 
and  this  language  is  retained  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  book  (ii.  4  b — ^vii.  28^. 
The  Hebrew  is  then  resumed,  and  is 
preserved  till  the  end  (viii. — xii.).  In 
addition  to  this  peculiar  interchange  of 
the  two  dialects,  occur  such  other  sole- 
cisms as  Babylonian  expressions,  Greek 
technical  terms,  and  Persian  words. 

These  linguistic  idiosyncrasies  have 
led  in  the  first  place  to  a  denial  of  the 
unity  of  the  present  book.  Eichhom 
imagined  that  chapters  i. — vi.  were 
written  by  one  scribe,  chapters  vii. — xii. 
by  another.  And  his  view  underwent  a 
curious  refinement  at  the  hands  of  Ber- 
tholdt",  which  Bleek"  pronounced,  soon 
after  it  appeared,  partly  false  and  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  partly  resting  on  the 

'  Bertholdt's  divisions  may  be  seen  in  Ziindel, 
p.  40.  Michaelis  made  out  eight,  Eichhom  ten, 
and  Bertholdt  nine  writers. 

»  Comp,  his  'Einl.'  p.  585. 
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slightest  possible  proof.  Of  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  chapters  of  the  book 
there  is  now  no  doubt.  De  Wette  and 
Keil'  have  convincingly  proved  it. 

The  alternate  use  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  is  the  main  linguistic  peculiarity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  is  indicative 
of  a  date  when  he  who  wrote  it  was 
familiar  with  both.  It  certainly  has  the 
effect  of  externally  placing  the  book 
among  the  writings  of  the  Captivity ; 
Jeremiah"  and  Ezra  being  the  only  two 
canonical  works,  connected  with  that 
period,  which  exhibit  a  similar  union. 

The  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  present 
respectively  undoubted  peculiarities,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  suggest  as  their 
author  such  a  man  as  the  Daniel  of 
Scripture  is  described  to  be.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  and  education  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
style  and  diction.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  Jew  trained  in  the  courts 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch  would  write 
with  the  purity  of  a  Jew  of  Pales- 
tine ;  neither  can  it  be  supposed  natural, 
that  his  native  language  would  escape 
commixture  with  that  which  he  heard 
daily  around  him.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
the  book  Daniel,  composed  in  Hebrew  of 
the  golden  age,  would  have  borne  upon 
the  face  of  it  evident  tokens  of  its  spuri- 
ousness. 

1  In  their  respective  'Einleitungen,'  s.n.Damel. 
Thus  iii.  12  refers  to  ii.  49,  v.  a  to  i.  2,  v.  11  to 
ii.  48,  viii.  I  to  -m.  i,  ix.  21  to  viii.  15,  x.  12  to 
ix.  23 ;  while  again  the  historical  and  prophetic 
portions  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  be- 
come, in  spite  of  their  difference  of  language, 
bound  up  one  with  the  other  by  such  peculiari- 
ties as  are  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of 
plurality  of  authorship.  Such  passag^es  as  the 
following  are  good  illustrations  of  this :  ii.  28, 
iv.  2,  7,  10  with  vii.  i,  2,  15 ;  v.  6,  9  with  vii. 
28  ,(K3B'  VT) ;    iv.   16,  v.  6,   10  with  vii.   28 

cmny  '>y\Ti);  m.  4. 1, 31.  v.  19.  vi.  26  with 

vii.  14  ("Iii  K'DDSJ). 

'  It  is  evidently  a  matter  of  convenience,  not 
of  criticism,  to  suppose  that  the  Targum  has  been 
in  Jer.  x.  ii  inadvertently  substituted  for  the  text. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fragment,  but  it  is  an  authen- 
tic one.  The  reason  for  its  occurrence  given  by 
Kimchi  and  Rashi  is  quite  satisfactory  (Buxtoif, 
'Bibl.  Rabb.'  on  Jer.  x.  1 1).  The  word  SplK  for 
S5?nS  found  in  it,  and  said  to  be  met  with  only 
in  the  Targums,  may  be  a  phonetic  error,  or  an 
orthographical  change  by  a  later  copyist;  but 
possibly  the  two  were  thus  early  int^changed," 
especially  as  SJjnS  is  the  readmg  of  the  word  in 
the  2nd  clause  of  the  verse.  The  word  n7K 
which  concludes  it  is  not  Hebrew  only,  it  is  also 
Aramaic,  v.  Kimchi  1.  c. 


Bertholdt'  considered  that  the  Hebrew 
of  the  last  five  chapters  sank  in  point  of 
style  below  the  Hebrew  of  the  very 
latest  books  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
predicted  that  it  would  become  a  self- 
evident  and  indisputable  conclusion  that 
chaps,  viii. — xii.  were  written  by  an 
author  long  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi*.  Bleek 
met  the  prediction  by  the  wise  remark 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  literary  re- 
mains from  the  different  centuries  after 
the  Captivity  to  enable  us  to  trace  the 
gradual  degeneracy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Gesenius"  ascribed  to  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  a 
slightly  purer  idiom  than  to  Daniel : 
and  asserted  that,  of  all  the  Old 
Testament  writers,  JEzekiel,  Daniel's  con- 
temporary, was  marked  by  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  grammatical  irre- 
gularities and  incorrectness".  If  Ezra, 
Nehemiah',  Haggai  and  Zechariah  found 
it  difficult  to  retain  purity  of  Hebrew 
in  Palestine  itself,  it  should  not  cause 
surprise  that  Daniel's  Hebrew  should  be 
still  more  deteriorated  by  his  contact 
with  Babylonian  and  foreign  influence. 
This  was  to  be  expected  if  the  book 
was  written  by  Daniel,  the  prophet  of 
Babylon.  His  Hebre.w  is  impure  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  golden  or  even 
silver  ages  of  the  language ;  but  it  be- 
tokens the  closest  affinity  to  those  writ- 
ings nearest  the  age  of  the  assumed 
writer";  at  the  same  time  that  it  difiers 

»  'EinL'p.  1536. 

*  Of  many  of  the  Hebrew  words  brought  for- 
ward as  proof  of  the  lateness  of  composition 
(see  De  Wette-Schrader,  'Einl.'  p.  499)  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  they  were  in  use  in  Babylonia 

{i.g.  nSK.  'IB'N.  ^'J.  C^nt.  inn,  ^JID^S),  and 
therefore  what  might  be  expected;  of  others, 
that  if  absent  from  the  pages  of  the  writers  in 
whom  it  is  assumed  that  they  ought  to  be  found, 
they  are  absent  simply  from  difference  of  subject 
and  the  non-necessity  of  introducing  them. 

"i  'Geschichte  d.  hebr.  Sprache' (Leipz.  1815), 
p.  26. 

8  In  Ezek.  and  Zech.  are  found  such  forms  as 
15s  for  the  masculine,  DJJi?  for  the  feminine ; 
D'rta^in  for  d^naB'in ;  and  the  form  Nith- 
pahel  which  assumed  so  much  importance  in 
Rabbinical  Hebrew.  (Comp.  Renan,  '  Hist.  d. 
.La;ngues  s^mit.'  p.  143.  Gesenius,  'Lehrgeb.  d. 
heb.  Spr.'  §  71,  4,  Anmerk.  Bbttcher,  'Lehrb. 
d.  heb.  Sprache,'  I.  p.  19.) 

'  Nehem.  xiii.  24. 

8  Delitzsch,  p.  274,  points  out  the  similarity 
between  the  Hebrew  of  Ezekiel  and  that  of 
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from  them  by  its  own  peculiarities  and 
anomalies.  The  Hebrew  is  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Captivity. 

The  "Chaldee"  of  the  Bible  (Dan.  ii. 
4  to  vii.  endj  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi.  i8,  vii. 
12 — 26;  Jer.  X.  11;  Gen.  xxxi.  47  has 
two  words)  contains  the  oldest  existing 
remains  of  the  oldest  Aramaic  speech'. 
Aramaic  has  two  dialects,  west  and  east 
Aramaic,  and  the  latter  is  the  name 
given  to  the  language  which  became 
current  among  the  Jews  during  and  after 
the  Captivity.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Tyre  by  Sennacherib,  Carchemish  be- 
came the  centre  of  Asiatic  trade  and 
commerce,  and  Aramaic  was  recognized 
as  the  language  of  commerce  in  the 
East.  This  led  to  its  becoming  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  like  French  in 
modern  times,  and  it  was  regularly  spoken 
by  officials  and  other  educated  persons 
in  the  Eastern  Semitic  world.  The 
private  deeds  dating  from  B.C.  747  to 
640,  which  have  been  found  in  Assyria, 
frequently  have  a  docket  attached  to 
them  giving  the  names  and  one  or  two 
of  the  main  facts  of  the  documents  in 
Aramaic.  As  yet  none  of  these  dockets 
have  been  found  in  Babylonia,  which 
was  more  distant  from  Carchemish  than 
Assyria;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  Batjylonia  also,  Aramaic  became 
the  common  language  of  trade  and  di- 
plomacy. The  deportation  of  Hebrews, 
Syrians,  &c.,  to  Chaldaea  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  use  and  study  of  Aramaic ; 
and  after  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire, 
this  general  medium  of  conversation 
practically  supplanted  Babylonian  in  the 
East  and  Hebrew  in  the  West'. 

The  Aramaic  of  Ezra  presents  speci- 
mens of  the  language  contemporaneous 
with  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus ;  that  is,  of  the  end  of  the  6th 
and  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  b.  c.  And 
the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  language  at  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  Cyrus. 

The  Aramaic,  in  which  the  decrees  of 

Daniel ;  and  the  proofs  of  this  position  may  be 
seen  in  Keil,  p.  446,  or  Zockler,  p.  16. 

^  Luzzatto-Kriiger,  '  Gramm.  d.  biblisch-chal- 
diiischen  Sprache  u.s.w.'  p.  i. 

'  Sayce,  MS.  communication.  Babylonian  (or 
■Assyrian)  was  still  spoken  in  the  Parthian  era ; 
one  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  Baby- 
lonia being  as  late  as  the  time  of  Domitian. 


Nebuchadnezzar  (iii.  29,  iv.  i,  A.  V.)  or 
of  Darius  the  Mede  (vi.  25)  are  written, 
is  only  one  form  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  circulated.  Daniel  re- 
produces them  either  as  they  were  issued 
to  his  own  people  among  all  "nations 
and  tongues,"  or  as  he  translated  them 
from  the  official  or  Babylonian  language. 
This  last-named  language,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  while  exhibiting  most 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
was  furthest  removed  from  Aramaic 
among  Semitic  dialects".  The  study  of 
the  Babylonian  language  does  not,  there- 
fore, advance  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion raised.  This  must  rather  depend 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  existing  Ara- 
maic documents,  and  a  just  deduction 
from  the  results  obtained.  Such  a  com- 
parison is,  unfortunately,  only  possible 
with  a  very  limited  number  of  docu- 
ments. Biblical  Aramaic  belongs  to  an 
altogether  different  age,  and  probably  to 
an  altogether  different  country,  from  the 
Aramaic  of  the  Targums  and  of  the 
Talmud.  The  differences  between  them 
are  enormous.  Five  or  six  centuries 
at  least  separate  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
of  the  Bible  of  the  Targums  from  the 
passages  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  &c.*  But 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  (i)  that 
Biblical  Chaldee  had  reached  during 
and  after  the  Captivity  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  Tvhich  it  is  presented  in 
the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and  (2) 
that  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel,  sometimes 
differing  from,  sometimes  coinciding 
with,  that  of  Ezra  iii  peculiar  forms, 
agrees  with  it  in  regard  to  those  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  Biblical  Chal- 
dee generally  from  that  of  the  Targums'. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  student  of  to-day 
knows  these  last  only  after  they  have 
been  carefully  corrected  by  Masoretic 
hands ;  but,  after  every  allowance  made, 

'  Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.'  pp.  i,  2 ;  Oppert, 
'  Elem.  de  la  Gram,  assyr.'  pp.  i,  2. 

*  Derenbourg.  •  Joum.  Asiat.'  for  1866,  p.  401 ; 
cp.  Luzzatto-Kruger,  p.  x. ;  Winer,  '  Gramm.  d. 
Chald.'  pp.  I,  1. 

'  See  Delitzsch  in  Herzog  '  Real-Encykl.' 
Art.  Daniel;  '  The  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra'  in,  'Joum.  of  Sacred  Literature,'  1861, 
pp.  374.  Dr  Pusey,  in  an  appendix  to  the  2nd 
edition  of  'Lectures  on  Daniel,'  brings  forward 
additional  proofs  of  these  points.  Cf.  Zockler, 
p.  6. 
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the  distinctions  between  Biblical  and 
Targum  Chaldee  are  marked  by  a  breadth 
and  character  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake.  The  great  gulf  of  time  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  literary 
remains  to  be  consulted  is,  however, 
very  suggestive  of  the  greatest  caution 
in  arguing  from  the  Bibhcal  idiom  to 
that  of  the  Targums,  or  vice  versi;  and 
it  tends  to  limit  comparison  of  the  Bibli- 
cal passages  to  themselves.  Such  com- 
parison led  Delitzsch  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  they  retained  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  style,  orthography,  and  lin- 
guistic usage,  the  radical  correspondence 
between  them  was  a  circumstaiitial  proof 
of  their  belonging  to  the  same  age. 
This  result  could  not  have  been  attained, 
had  this  or  any  portion  of  the  book 
been  the  work  of  a  Maccabaean  scribe. 
In  the  Maccabsean  era  Hebrew  was  su- 
perseded by  Aramaic,  and  in  Palestine 
would  have  been  comparatively  unintel- 
ligible to  the  thousands  whom — on  the 
supposition  of  Maccabaean  authorship — 
the  Hebrew  as  well  as  Aramaic  sections 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  were  intended  to 
encourage.  The  Aramaic  of  that  age 
would,  in  its  turn,  have  approximated 
far  more  closely  to  that  of  the  Targums 
than  does  that  of  Daniel.  Criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  sections  is,  phi- 
lologically  considered,  opposed  to  the 
Maccabaean  date. 

The  consideration  of  the  Babylonian, 
Greek,  and  Persian  words  which  are  met 
with  in  the  book  leads  to  the  same  result. 
if  it  be  a  true  postulate  of  criticism  that 
the  pages  of  every  author  should  reflect 
undesigned  traces  of  the  language  as 
well  as  of  the  customs  of  his  time,  the 
Book  of  Daniel  stands  the  test  well.  In 
the  remarks  on  the  Persian  and  Greek 
words  it  will  be  shewn  that,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  possibility,  the  words — 
mainly  technical -^  would  be  open  to 
such  a  person  as  Daniel  professes  to  be'. 
The  Babylonian  words,  not  less  than 
ideas  and  customs,  carry  the  proof  a 
step  farther.  No  Maccabaean,  no  Pales- 
tinian Jew  could  have  reproduced  them 
without  mistakes.  How  unintelligible 
many  of  them  had  become  by  the  very 
time  at  which  some  critics  would  place 
the  book,  is  seen  in  the  helpless  way  in 


which  the  LXX.  version  transliterates 
what  it  cannot  pass  over. 

But  while  the  diction  of  the  book  may 
thus  be  said  to  support  the  same  con- 
clusion of  authenticity  which  the  spirit 
and  the  representations  pervading  it 
directly  and  indirectly  indicate,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  book,  as  the  Church 
now  possesses  it,  is  exactly  in  the  same 
form  as  it  left  the  hands  of  Daniel.  In 
its  present  form  the  book  possesses 
peculiarities  of  an  internal  character 
which  seem  to  suggest  a  certain  extrane- 
ous aid  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
recognition  of  its  unity  and  authority. 
The  change  of  person,  for  instance,  is 
very  remarkable.  Daniel  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  historically  (i.  8 — 21,  ii.  14 — 
49,  iv.  8 — 27,  V.  13 — 29,  vi.  2 — 28,  vii. 
I,  2);  sometimes  he  speaks  personally 
(vii.  15 — 28,  viii.  i,  ix.  22,  x.  1-7-19, 
xii.  5).  Laudatory  epithets  are  applied 
to  him,  and  so  expressed  as  to  preclude 
their  emanation  from  Daniel  himself  (i. 
17,  19,  V.  II,  12).  A  different  and  a 
peculiar  title  is  given  to  him  (ix.  23,  x. 
11),  and  there  are  traces  of  a  revision- 
ist's unintentional  repetition  (vi.  24,  25). 
It  is  not,  of  course,  asserted  that  such 
changes  of  person  are  without  parallel 
{e.g.  Isai.  xxxvi. — ^xxxix.,  vii.  3,  xx.  2), 
and  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  flie  change. 
There,  in  the  first  and  second  verses, 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ; 
while  the  substance  of  the  chapter  is 
narrated  in  a  personal  form  {w.  2,  15, 
28).  The  laudatory  expressions,  again, 
may  be  explained  as  proceeding  from 
others,  and  retained  as  faithful  testi- 
monies of  what  was  said  of  or  to  him. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  designed 
sometimes  to  glorify  God,  sometimes  to 
fill  up  a  description  otherwise  incom- 
plete ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  resemble 
those  which  St  Paul  applied  to  himself 
(i  Cor.  XV.  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2). 
Or,  again,  the  change  of  person  may  be 
supposed  due  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
As  a  prophet,  Daniel  would  narrate 
symbolic  and  representative  events  his- 
torically, but  when  treating  of  visions 
and  revelations  the  personal  form  imply- 
ing attestation  seemed  preferable.  But 
to  many"  these  reasons  appear  insuffi- 


1  See  Excursus  to  ch.  i. 


2  e-s;.  Westcott  in  Smith's  'Diet,  of  the  Bible,' 
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cient  and  forced.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  change  of  person  and  the  differ- 
ences mentioned  separate  the  book,  as 
Eichhorn  separated  it,  into  two  main 
portions ;  and  the  question  which  seems 
to  suggest  itself,  after  an  impartial  study 
of  the  critical  phenomena  of  the  text,  is 
this:  Did  Daniel  himself  put  what  he 
wrote  into  its  present  form  ?  or,  did  he 
hand  down  to  his  countrymen  records 
which  they  preserved,  and  united  toge- 
ther after  the  Return?  This  latter 
opinion  was  adopted  in  France  by  M. 
Quatremfere',  in  England  by  Professor 
Westcott".  By  the  French  scholar  the 
book  was  considered  to  be  composed  of 
literary  fragments  of  very  varied  descrip- 
tion, historical  pieces,  diplomatic  acts, 
&c.  These  he  believed  Daniel  preserved, 
but  did  not  reunite  into  one  collected 
and  consecutive  whole.  The  historical  no- 
tices are  thought  to  furnish  an  illustration 
of  this  fragmentary  character:  no  one 
supposes  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  offers 
a  complete  series  of  the  historical  events 
which  took  place  at  Babylon  between 
the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus. 
And  this  view  seems  supported  by  the 
old  Jewish  tradition  (c.  a.d.  500)  con- 
tained in  the  Talmudic  writing  called 
Baba-Bathra°.  It  is  there  affirmed  that 
the  "men  of  the  Great  Assembly  wrote 
(ana)  the  books "  contained  in  the  me- 
morial letters  KaNDaC,  i.e.  "Ezekiel, 
the  twelve  lesser  Prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and 
Nehemiah,  son  of  Hachalijah,  brought 
the  remainder  of  the  book  to  a  close," 
i.e.  they  reduced  to  writing,  or  placed  in 
their  present  form,  those  particular  writ- 
ings. 

Others,  again,  consider  that  Daniel 
himself*  collected  into  one  whole  at  the 
close  of  his  life  the  various  leading  facts 
and  visions   which    form    the    present 


Art.  Daniel,  p.  394.  Zilndel,  p.  39  sq.,  does 
not  present  them  in  a  form  either  persuasive  or 
convincing, 

1  'Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Philologie  orien- 
tale,'  p.  385. 

»  Art.  cit.  pp.  392,  394. 

'  See  p.  215;  and  cp.  Westoott,  Art.  Canon, 
pp.  ■251,  ^53,  254- 

*  This  is  preferable  to  the  view  of  Herbst, 
Sack,  Speil,  and  Reusch,  who  consider  Daniel 
the  author  of  chaps,  vii.  to  end  only,  chaps,  i.  to 
vi.  being  added  by  a  later  hand :  see  Bleek, 
'Einl.'  pp.  584,  5,  and  Zockler,  'Einl.'  p.  17. 


book.  Kranichfeld  and  Zockler'  adopt 
this  view,  which  the  notice  in  i.  21  may 
be  said  to  make  possible;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  so  satisfactory  as 
the  former.  It  assigns  to  Daniel  the 
work  of  a  "diarist,"  yet  leaves  unex- 
plained the  vast  omissions  in  the  diary. 

It  seems,  moreover,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  any  writer  should  pur- 
posely compose  one  book  in  two  lan- 
guages; but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
such  a  man  as  Daniel  treating  in  sepa- 
rate records,  first,  the  events  of  general 
history  in  that  vernacular  dialect,  which 
was  freely  spoken  in  the  streets  of  Baby- 
lon; and' secondly,  the  special  fortunes 
of  God's  people,  in  the  more  sacred 
language,  the  Hebrew".  At  the  Return 
these  revered  fragments  were  collected 
and  brought  into  one  whole,  acquiring 
at  the  hands  of  Ezra  and  his  contempo- 
raries that  unity  and  yet  particularity 
which  distinguish  the  present  Book  of 
Daniel.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  substantial  authorship  of  a  book 
of  Scripture  is  not  imperilled  by  admit- 
ting that  the  subordinate  work  of  ar- 
rangement and  revision  was,  under  God's 
guidance,  entrusted  to  others  than  the 
writer  of  the  original.  The  present  state 
of  the  text',  the  probable  existence  of  a 
Chaldee  original  of  the  additions  to  the 
LXX.  version',  and  that  version  itself, 
directly  testify  to  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  passed. 
Criticism  may  make  it  clear  that  the 
present  text  exhibits  marks  of  revision, 
but  the  proof  only  confirms  the  fact  that 
the  text  must  have  existed  long  before 
it  could  be  revised. 

In  conclusion :  the  broad  truth  stands 
out  that  "  the  colouring  of  the  narrative 
is  exactly  Babylonian.     The  details  of 

'  Kranichfeld,  pp.  53,  59  sq.  Zockler,  p.  17. 
Zockler's  acceptance  of  large  interpolations  in 
chaps.  X. — xii.  by  a  Maccabsean  writer  cannot 
however  be  maintained  consistently  with  either 
authenticity  or  unity  of  authorship. 

«  Westcott,  Art.  Daniel,  1.  c. 

'  Rosenfeld  (3*031  np3  "IDSD,  Wilna,  1866) 
enables  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  state  of  the 
text  of  any  book  of  Scripture.  Daniel,  a  short 
book,  has  no  less  than  129  variations.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  may  be  inferred  by  a  comparison  with 
what  Derenbourg  ('Palestine,'  p.  536  n.)  calls 
the  "bad  state"  of  such  long  books  as  the  Books 
of  Samuel  (174  variations),  Kings  (126),  Tere- 
miah  (145),  Ezekiel  (123).  s    \      ;,  jcre 

8  De  Wette-Sehrader,  p.  509. 
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the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Baby- 
lonian court  are  given  with  an  exactitude, 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  monuments, 
which  no  writer  in  Palestine  of  the  3rd  or 
2nd  century  b.c.  could  have  possibly  at- 
tained'." Positive  and  negative  evidences 
all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
Church  recognizes  the  undoubted  diffi- 
culties which  exist  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
The  message  is  often  that  of  "sealed 


words"  (xii.  9),  but  in  the  utterance  of 
the  message  a  real  man  appears.  No 
one  can  take  up  this  inspired  book 
without  finding  in  it  true  marks  of 
authenticity.  There  is  historical  accu- 
racy and  spiritual  profit,  and  not  that 
puerility  of  fiction  or  merely  intellectual 
stimulant,  which  would  have  marked  the 
work  had  it  been  a  production  of  the 
Maccabsean  period. 


^  Lenormant,  'Les  prem.  Civil.'  i.  p.  113.  In 
'La  Magie,  &c.'  p.  14,  the  same  writer  says: 
"  Plus  on  avance  dans  la  connaissance  des  textes 
cuneiformes,  plus  on  reconnait  la  necessity  de 
reviser  la  condamnation  portee  beauconp  trop 
prematurement  par  I'icole  exegetique  allemande 
centre  le  livre  de  Daniel.  Sans  doute,  la  langue, 
remplie  k  certains  endroits  de  mots  grecs,  atteste 


que  la  redaction  definitive,  telle  que  nous  la  pos- 
sedons,  est  postdrieure  k  Alexandre.  Mais  le 
fond  remonte  bien  plus  haut;  il  est  empreint 
d'une  couleur  babylonienne  parfaitement  carac- 
t^risee,  et  les  traits  de  la  vie  de  la  cour  de  Nabu- 
chadorossor  et  de  ses  successeurs  y  ont  une 
verite  et  une  exactitude  auxquelles  On  n'aurait  pas 
atteint  quelques  sifecles  plus  tard." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

's  caftivity.  3  Ashpenaz  taketh 
Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishad,  and  Azariak. 
8  They  refusing  the  kin^ s  portion  do  prosper 
•with  pulse  and  water,  ij  Their  excellency  in 
•wisdom. 

IN  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  "  came 


Nebuchadnezzar    king    of   Babylon 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it. 

2  And  the  Lord  gave  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah  into  his  hand,  with 
part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
God  :  which  he  carried  into  the  land 
of  Shinar  to  the  house  of  his  god ; 


Chap.  I.  1.  In  the  third  year,  kc.']  "It 
appears  from  Jer.,xxv.  i  that  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  was  the_/?rj*  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  we  may  gather  from  Dan.  ii.  i 
that  the  captivity  of  Daniel  commenced  before 
the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  because  his 
time  of  probation  and  preparation  was  three 
years,  and  yet  he  was  called  before  that  mon- 
arch in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  There  is 
no  real  discrepancy  in  these  statements,  as  it  is 
clear  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  king  by 
anticipation.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  government.  Saadias  Gaon,  Rashi,  Aben 
Ezra,  and  other  Jewish  interpreters,  as  well 
as  some  Christian  writers,  understand  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim's  rebellion  against 
Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  is  a  forced  inter- 
pretation, and  inconsistent  with  Dan.  ii.  i" 
[r].  The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
did  not  in  general  begin  to  count  the  years  of 
their  reign  until  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year  "following  their  accession.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  as- 
cended the  throne,  documents  were  dated,  "  In 
the  year  of  the  accession  to  the  kingdom  of 
so  and  so,"  and  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
commenced  with  the  next  new  year's  day,  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Nisan  (G.  Smith, 
'Assyrian  Discoveries,'  p.  386).  (See  Note  at 
end  of  Chapter.) 

"  We  may  observe  here  the  wonderful  work- 
ing of  God's  providence.  Babylon  was  the  ap- 
pointed means  for  the  punishment  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  Josiah — whether  from  a  hope  of  conciliat- 
ing the  enemy,  or  by  inevitable  necessity — 
made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
went  out  to  meet  Pharaoh- Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  advancing  against  Babylon. 
Josiah  perished  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  and 
the  king  of  Egypt  was  afterwards  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Carchemish.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Egyptians  led  the  Babylonian  host  into  Pales- 
tine, and  Jehoiakim,  who  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  was,  of  course, 


considered  as  an  enemy  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. Thus  the  very  means  by  which  human 
wisdom  hoped  to  avert  God's  judgment,  only 
aided  in  bringing  it  to  pass.  The  motives  of 
Josiah  are  not  indicated  in  Scripture,  but  are 
a  matter  of  conjecture"  [r]. 

2.  part  of  the  -vessels  of  the  house  of  God'\ 
"The  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  several 
times  partially  spoiled.  Shishak  took  away 
the  golden  shields  dedicated  by  Solomon  (i  K. 
X.  17,  xiv.  a6).  In  the  reign  of  Amaziah, 
Joash,  king  of  Israel,  carried  away  the  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  (i  K.  xiv.  14).  Ahaz  took 
the  silver  and  the  gold  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  sent  it  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  (2  K. 
xvi.  8).  Hezekiah  gave  the  silver  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  gold  from  the  doors  and 
pillars,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (a  K.  xviii.  15). 
And  now  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  away  many  of 
the  remaining  treasures  of  the  holy  house.  The 
further  destiny  of  these  vessels  is  related  ch.  v. 
a.  Their  loss  was  a  judgment  of  God  on  His 
people  for  their  unfaithfulness  in  His  worship. 
It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  brought  these  treasures 
into  the  house  of  his  god.  Jerome  and  some 
other  commentators  look  upon  this  course  as 
intended  to  do  honour  to  them,  but  their 
reasoning  is  very  inconclusive.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  intention  of  shewing  the  superiority 
of  his  gods  by  offering  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  temple  of  another  god.  But  although  in 
the  house  of  Dagon  the  idol  fell  down  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  God  would  not  interpose 
to  protect  these  holy  vessels  in  this  degenerate 
time.  Theodoret  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ment, and  interprets  God's  permitting  His 
sacred  vessels  to  be  taken  to  Babylon,  as  a 
declaration  that  the  Jews  were  little  better 
than  the  Babylonians"  [r].  The  remaining 
vessels  were  afterwards  brought  to  Babylon, 
Jer.  xxvii.  18 — a»,  lii.  17 — 14 ;  a  K.  xxiv.  13, 
&c.  Their  restoration  is  told  in  Ezra  i.  7 — 11. 

into  the  land  ofShinar'\    "  Shinar  is  enume- 


V. 


3] 
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and  he  brought  the  vessels  into  the 
treasure  house  of  his  god. 
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3  IT  And  the  king  spake  unto  Ash- 
penaz   the   master  of  his    eunuchs, 


rated  with  Babel,  Calneh,  &c.  as  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  Gen.  x.  10  (cp.  note 
in  loco) :  '  and  the  tower  of  Babel  was  in  the 
land  of  Shinar.'  Hence  the  name  is  synony- 
mous with  the  kingdom  of  Babylon"  [r]. 

The  name  has  not  yet  been  certainly  found 
in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions; 
its  identification  with  the  Su-ner  and  Sa-ner, 
read  there  (G.  Smith,  'Notes  on  the  Early 
History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,'  p.  1,3) 
being  still  an  open  question :  cp.,  however, 
Loftus,  'Chaldsea  and  Susiana,'  ch.  xv.  But 
reference  to  it  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  which  record  invasions  of 
Mesopotamia  by  Thotmes  III.  (cp.  add.  notes 
to  Exod.  i.  p.  457),  is  frequent.  Sayce,  Le- 
normant,  and  Haigh,  identify  it  with  the  vast 
alluvial  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, i.e.  Sumir  or  Northern  Chaldsea,  the  whole 
country  having  been  called  from  an  early 
period  "the  land  of  Sumir  and  Accad"  (cp. 
the  Inscriptions  of  Khanmiurabi  of  Babylon 
and  Rimmon-Nirari  of  Assyria  in  'Records  of 
the  Past,'  I.  pp.  4,  8;  and  Sayce  in  'Trans,  of 
Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  11.  p.  248).  The  name  is 
ingeniously  explained  to  describe  the  land 
femous  for  "two  rivers,"  the  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Semitic  Naha- 
raim  (Egyptian,  Naharina),  or  the  land  famous 
for  its  two  cities,  Schrader  ('  Die  Keilinschrift- 
en  u.  d.  A.  T.'  p.  34)  and  Sayce  ('Assyr. 
Gr.'  p.  179).  The  name  occurs  in  the  pro- 
phetic books  (e.g.  Isai.  xi.  11;  Zech.  v.  11), 
and  also  as  defining  an  article  of  merchandise 
(Josh.  vii.  ai). 

the  hmse  of  his  god"]  i.e.  "his  temple" 
(a  Chro.  xxxvi.  7).  Bel-Merodach  was  the 
patron  god  of  Babylon;  to  this  god  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's inscriptions  are  addressed.  The 
Greeks  knew  this  temple  by  the  name  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  (see  note  to  ref.  in  Chro.).  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  in  stages,  and 
stood  up  in  proud  independence  and  replete 
with  costly  ornamentation,  as  the  building  of 
Babylon  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time.  "This," 
says'the  king  in  the  Standard  Inscription,  "is  the 
great  temple  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  dwelling 
of  Merodach,  the  master  of  the  gods.  I  have 
restored  its  sanctuary,  the  place  of  repose  of 
the  deity,  plating  it  with  pure  gold.  I  stored 
up  inside  silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones... 
and  placed  there  the  treasure  house  of  my 
kingdom."  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
the  sanctuary  of  Nebo — ^the  god  whose  name 
enters  into  the  composition  of  that  of  the 
king;  halfway  up  was  the  sepulchral  chamber 
of  Merodach,  where  they  consulted  his  oracle; 
and  at  the  top  was  another  sanctuary  called 
"the  mystic  sanctuary  of  Merodach"  (Lenor- 
mant,  'Man.  of  the  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,'  I. 


480).  The  greatness  of  Merodach  as  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  city  seems  to  have  grown 
with  the  increase  of  the  political  and  religious 
importance  of  the  capital.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that  the  god  became  the  second  per- 
sonage in  the  supreme  Babylonian  triad  (do. 
'Les  prem.  Civilisations,'  11. 171).  Allusions 
to  him  are  found  in  Baruch  (vi.  14,  15)  as 
bearing  the  instruments  with  which  he  is  re- 
presented on  the  cylinders. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not 
tahich  in  ijuhich  he  carried  includes  the  cap- 
tives and  king  Jehoiakim.  The  intention  to 
carry  the  king  into  captivity  is  expressed  in 
a  Chro.  xxxvi.  6,  and  the  LXX.  affirm  that 
this  was  actually  done;  but  there  are  many 
difficulties  connected  with  such  transportation. 
Jehoiakim's  death  took  place  in  Palestine  ( Jer. 
xxii.  18).  The  Bellino  cylinder  and  the  cylinder 
of  Esar-haddon  describe  at  length  the  custom  of 
the  conquerors  and  the  fate  of  the  conquered. 

These  verses  (i  and  t)  form  an  introduction 
to  Daniel's  proper  career.  It  was  necessary 
to  explain  the  after  celebrity  of  Daniel  and  his 
three  friends  at  the  courts  of  the  heathen  mon- 
archs  whom  they  served:  and  this  is  effected 
naturally  by  the  few  words  which  account  for 
their  presence  in  the  land  of  captivity. 

3.  Asbpena!i\  A  name  akin  to  the  Ash- 
kenaz  of  Gen.  x.  3  (see  note),  and  by  some 
connected  with  the  Sanskrit  a^pa,  "horse." 
Aspacana  occurs  in  Persian  cuneiform  as  the 
name  of  an  official ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
scription at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  is  placed?  in 
juxtaposition  with  one  Gobryas.  A  similar 
juxtaposition  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
70)  gives  'AaTTadivrjs  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  same  name.  The  LXX.  call  Ashpenaz 
(yv.  3  and  11)  'Aj3«o-8pi,  which  may  well  be 
a  corrupt  form  of  Aba-(i)-Istar  or  the  astrono- 
mer of  the  goddess-planet  Istar.  Ashpenaz 
was  the  "Rab-Saris"  (comp.  the  similar  com- 
pounds Rab-Mag,  Rab-Shakeh)  of  the  court, 
or  the  "prince"  (yv.  7  and  9)  "of  the  eu- 
nuchs," and  held  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  Kislar-Aga  of  the  Turkish  sultans.  The 
word  "Saris"  had  a  wide  application,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  Joseph's  master,  was  borne  by 
married  men  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36).  Here  the 
office  of  the  "Rab-Saris"  was  that  of  a  "lord 
chamberlain"  ("oberster  Kammerer,"  Lu- 
ther). He  was  commissioned  to  "bring  cer- 
tain of  the  children  of  Israel,"  &c.,  to  Babylon; 
a  term  used  in  a  general  sense,  and  not  as 
excluding  such  tribes  as  Levi,  Benjamin,  and 
Simeon;  it  is  defined  in  the  next  clause  as 
particularly  referring  to  the  "king's  seed  and 
the  princes.'' 
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that  he  should  bring  certain  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's 
seed,  and  of  the  princes ; 

4  Children  in  whom  was  no  ble- 
mish, but  well  favoured,  and  skilful 
in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  know- 
ledge, and  understanding  science,  and 


such  as  bad  ability  in  them  to  stand 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  whom  they 
might  teach  the  learning  and  the 
tongue  of  the  Chaldeans. 

5  And  the  king  appointed  them  a 
daily  provision  of  the    king's  meat, 'Heb.jA* 
and  of  'the  wme  which  he  drank :  Am <^nVi*. 


of  the  king's  seed,  and  of  the  princes']  "  When 
Hezekiah  was  left  by  God  to  try  what  was 
in  his  heart,  he  had  shewn  m  his  pride  all  his 
treasures  to  the  ambassadors  from  Babylon, 
and  immediately  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold 
that  some  of  the  seed  royal  should  be  deported 
to  Babylon  and  serve  in  the  king's  palace. 
Here  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  God. 

"The  exact  relationship  of  Daniel  to  the 
royal  family  is  unknown.  Josephus  ('Ant.' 
X.  lo.  i)  tells  us  that  Daniel  was  of  the  family 
of  Zedekiah. 

"The  word  parthenam,  here  translated 
'princes,'  is  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology. 
Max  Muller  (ap.  Pusey)  considers  it  the 
plural  of  a  Persian  word.  Delitzsch  derives 
it  from  pardom  in  the  Pehlevi.  We  may  safely 
assert  that  it  is  not  Semitic,  except  as  an 
adopted  word.  But  there  still  remains  an 
uncertainty  as  to  its  true  origin"  [r].  (See 
Excursus  on  Persian  words  at  end  of  ch.  i.) 

4.  "The  beauty  and  comeliness  of  their 
attendants  were  the  pride  of  Eastern  monarchs: 
but  in  the  case  of  these  youths,  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  their  intellectual  culture 
also,  more  especially  in  those  sciences  which 
were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  know- 
ledge of  future  events"  [r].  They  were  to 
be  "skilful,"  "intelligent  m  all  wisdom" — ^the 
scientific  wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  the 
"Chaldasan"  writings  (•:;.  17), — "cunning in" 
(rather,  "knowing")  "the  knowledge"  which 
comes  by  perception,  and  "understanding 
science,"  or  rather,  possessing  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  thoughts,  and  able  (Aben 
Ezra)  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  others. 
Thus  they  would  have  strength  (A.  V.  "abili- 
tjr"),  physical  and  intellectual,  to  "stand  in  the 
king's  palace."  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  says 
Ewald,  that  in  this  statement  is  exhibited  a 
tnie  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  training  and 
education  current  amongst  the  most  intellectual 
heathen. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  from  the 
word  "children"  what  was  the  age  of  those 
selected.  But  the  analogy  of  Egyptian  and 
Persian  habits,  together  with  the  mention  of 
three  years'  probation  (v.  5),  tends  to  confirm 
the  view  (e.g.  of  Aben  Ezra)  that  they  were 
about  fourteen  when  they  first  came  to  Baby- 
lon. The  education  of  an  Egyptian  child  has 
been  already  described  (see  add.  notes  to 
Exod.  ii.  10) ;  that  of  a  Persian  began  at  five 
and   continued   for  fifteen  years,    but  was 


marked  by  a  training  calculated  to  make  a 
boy  a  good  athlete  rather  than  intellectually 
great.  At  seventeen  he  entered  the  king's 
service,  but  without  giving  up  his  physical 
training.  Provided  he  could  endure  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  turn  his  hand  to 
any  employment  connected  with  the  soldier's 
profession  or  out-door  work,  it  was  of  Uttle 
importance  whether  he  could  read  or  not, 
whether  he  understood  or  not  the  religious 
creed  he  was  taught  to  repeat  by  heart  (cp. 
authorities  in  Rawl.  'A.  M.'  ill.  238).  The 
training  of  the  young  Babylonian  was  far  more 
like  that  of  the  Egyptian.  From  Herodotus 
and  Strabo  it  is  evident  that  there  existed  in 
Babylon,  as  in  Egypt  and  (later  on)  in  Persia, 
an  hereditary  order  of  "priests"  named  Chal- 
daeans,  masters  of  all  the  science  and  literature 
as  well  as  of  the  religious  ceremonies  current 
among  the  people,  and  devoted  from  very  early 
times  to  that  habit  of  astronomical  observation 
which  their  brilliant  sky  so  much  favoured 
(Grote,  'Hist;  of  Greece,'  in.  ch.  xix.p.  agi; 
Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  II.  571).  This  priest 
class  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  caste.  It 
was  rather  a  sacerdotal  and  a  learned  society 
into  which  foreigners  and  natives,  as  well  as 
the  sons  of  the  priest-members,  were  admitted. 
In  the  hands  of  these  men  the  education  of  the 
young  was  deposited ;  and  instruction  in  theur 
"learning  and  tongue" — their  written  docu- 
ments and  scientific  language — ^was  a  final  and 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of  those  whose 
physical  beauty  had  already  secured  them 
commendation.  (See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter.) 
Of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  m  their 
youth,  suggests  Ewald,  the  history  gives  us  a 
living  picture.  It  should  not  fail  to  be  a 
striking  example  for  all  young  men  trained  in 
royal  courts.  The  temptations  to  which  they 
will  there  be  especially  exposed  should  be  met 
in  the  spirit  in  which  Daniel  met  them:  the 
education,  the  advantages,  the  good  which 
will  aiso  be  there  especially  found  should  be 
hailed  as  readily  as  Daniel  hailed  them.  If, 
as  Ewald  thinks,  Nebuchadnezzar's  purpose 
in  the  education  and  training  he  gave  these 
young  captives  was  to  alienate  them  from  their 
own  people,  then  the  result  proved  how  com- 
pletely such  a  purpose  was  ordered  by  God 
for  a  wiser  and  nobler  end. 

5.  the  king's  meaf]  According  to  oriental 
custom  the  "daily  provision"  was  supplied  at 
the  king's  cost  to  all  connected  with  his  court. 
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so  nourishing  them  three  years,  that 
at  the  end  thereof  they  might  stand 
before  the  king. 

6  Now  among  these  were  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah : 

7  Unto  whom  the  prince  of  the 


eunuchs  gave  names :  for  he  gave 
unto  Daniel  the  name  of  Belteshaz- 
zar ;  and  to  Hananiah,  of  Shadrach  ; 
and  to  Mishael,  of  Meshach ;  and  to 
Azariah,  of  Abed-nego. 

8    H  But  Daniel  purposed  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  not  defile  him- 


"Day  by  day"  was  king  Jehoiachin,  when  in 
captivity,  fed  with  food  from  the  table  of 
Evil-Merodach  (Jer.  lii.  34).  The  diet  of 
the  richer  Babylonians  consisted  of  wheaten 
bread,  meats  of  various  kinds,  fruits,  fish  and 
game;  imported  wine  was  the  usual  beverage 
(Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  iir.  19).  "The  spirit 
of  obedience,  thus  shewn  by  these  captives  in 
the  days  of  their  youth,  an  obedience  which 
was  the  effect  of  God's  grace,  and  the  source 
of  further  grace  from  Him, — shed  a  divine 
light  over  their  future  days.  Like  Joseph  and 
Samuel,  Daniel  and  his  companions  shine  forth 
conspicuously  among  those  who  devoted  their 
early  years  to  God.  See  Gen.  xxxix.  ai; 
Prov.  xvi.  7 ;  Ps.  cvi.  46  "  [r]. 

6.  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Aza- 
riah'] "  All  these  are  Semitic  names,  Daniel 
•signifydng  God  is  my  Judge,  and  the  others 
respectively  God  is  gracious.  Who  is  as  God? 
and  God  is  a  helper.  These  names  were  changed 
into  others  derived,  probably,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chaldaans.OT  Casdim.  We  have 
many  instances  in  Scripture  of  similar  changes 
of  name.  A  new  name — Zaphnath-paaneah — 
was  given  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  names 
changed  by  divine  authority,  as  those  of  Abra- 
ham, Sar^,  Jacob,  Solomon,  St  Peter,  &c." 

[R]. 

That  this  practice  was  usual  when  foreigners 
were  admitted  into  the  king's  service,  has  re- 
ceived interesting  confirmation  from  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions.  Psammetik  II.  was  the  son 
of  Pharaoh- Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  The  As- 
syrians at  that  time  were  masters  of  Egypt, 
and  they  made  him  ruler  or  subordinate  king  ■ 
of  the  city  Athribis.  At  the  same  time  they 
changed  his  name  into  Nebo-sezib-ani  (Nebo 
save  me!).  Later  on  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt  by  his  native  name  (cp.  Fox  Talbot, 
'Illustrations  of  the  prophet  Daniel,'  &c.,  in 
'Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  11.  x.  364). 
In  z  K.  xxiii.  34  the  Pharaoh  of  the  day 
changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  into  Jehoiakim 
(see  note  there).  In  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions instances  occur  of  the  same  person  being 
known  by  two  names  (Osiander  in  'Zeitsch. 
d.  D.  M.  G.'  XX.  a65).  (See  note  to  'Bible 
Com.'  I.  p.  446,  col.  I.) 

The  new  names  given  to  Daniel  and  his 
companions  contain,  so  far  as  they  can  be  de- 
termined, a  religious  element.  Like  the  He- 
brew names  which  they  replaced  they  are  full 


of  a  sacred,  if  heathen,  poetry.  Nebo  and 
Beltis — the  goddess-wife  of  Bel,  were  objects 
of  Babylonian  worship ;  the  former  the  patron 
deity  of  Borsippa,  the  latter  of  Nipur,  and 
their  names  enter  in  the  composition  of  Abed- 
Nebo  and  Belteshazzar.  (See  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter.) 

8.  But  Daniel  purposed,  &c.]  If  the 
"king's  meat"  and  the  consecrated  barley-cake 
of  the  sacrificial  offering  were  at  any  time  the 
same  (see  Exc.  on  Pers.  words  at  end  of  ch.  i.), 
and  if  it  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  royal 
household,  to  partake  of  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  idolatry.  To  that  Daniel  and  his 
companions  "purposed"  (lit.  "set  the  heart," 
and  so  ' '  determined  ")  not  to  submit.  In  this  he 
was  like  Ezekiel  (iv.  9,  ii — 14)  and  unlike 
Jehoiachin  (a  K.  xxv.  ^^ — 30)  and  many 
others  (Hos.  ix.  3). 

' '  The  purpose  of  these  youths,  among  whom 
Daniel  was  already  pre-eminent,  arose  from 
their  holy  devotion  to  God,  and  won  His  most 
especial  favour.  'A  little  that  the  righteous 
hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.' 
Ps.  xxxvii.  16  (comp.  Prov.  xv.  16,  xvi.  8). 
Such  is  the  declaration  of  God's  word,  and 
His  blessing  was  plainly  manifested  in  the 
health  and  comeliness  of  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions. It  is  of  far  more  consequence  to 
have  God's  blessing  than  large  means.  No 
passage  in  Scripture  is  more  encouraging  than 
this  to  all  who  strive  to  serve  God  with  very 
slender  opportunities.  God's  blessing  makes 
a  vegetable  diet  more  nourishipg  than  royal 
dainties,  and  stamps  a  widow'^  mite  with  a 
value  above  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  rich. 
The  hearty  obedience  of  Daniel  and  the  gener- 
ous love  of  the  poor  widow  bring  that  blessing. 
The  motives  of  Daniel  have  been  already  al^ 
luded  to.  The  courtesy  and  docility  of  Daniel 
also  appear  very  prominently  here"  [r],  as  do 
the  "favour  and  tender  love"  Qv.  9)  which — 
like  Joseph  and  his  gaoler,  like  Jeremiah  and 
Artaxerxes — he  had  won  from  the  Sar-sarisim. 
The  hesitation  felt  and  expressed  by  the '  '.prince 
of  the  eunuchs"  (i>.  10)  was  perfectly  natural. 
He  was  servant  to  a  king  who  could  execute 
children  before  the  eyes  of  their  father  (a  K. 
xxv.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  6),  and  in  a  moment  of 
passion  threaten  with  death  the  "wise  men" 
of  his  country  (ii.  5,  la).  "Ye  shall  make  me 
endanger  my  head"  was  a  simple  fact  familiar 
to  everyone  who  offended  the  capricious 
mood  of  an  oriental  despot,  and  knew  that  the 
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self  with  the  portion  of  the  king's 
meat,  nor  with  the  wine  which  he 
drank :  therefore  he  requested  of  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs  that  he  might 
not  defile  himself. 

9  Now  God  had  brought  Daniel 
into  favour  and  tender  love  with  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs. 

10  And  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs 
said  unto  Daniel,  I  fear  my  lord  the 
king,  who  hath  appointed  your  meat 
and  your  drink :  for  why  should  he 


see  your  faces  'worse  liking  than  the  '^^ 
children   which    are  of  your   Hsort?  «0r,<^», 
then  shall  ye  make  me  endanger  my  Hnuana. 
head  to  the  king. 

11  Then  said  Daniel  to  '  Melzar,  •  Oj/^_ 
whom  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  had 

set  over  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah, 

12  Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  jHeb. 
thee,  ten  days ;  and  let  them  give  us  f-^^- 
'  pulse  *  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink.       that  we 

13  Then  let  our  countenances  be^^/"' 


penalty  for  disobedience  was  death  (cp.  Raw- 
linson's  '  A.  M.'  11.  506).  If  the  king  saw  the 
faces  of  these  children  "worse  liking"  (cp. 
marg.  "sadder,"  Theod.  triaidpama,  the  same 
word  as  in  Matt.  vi.  16),  it  would  not  be  they 
but  their  guardian  who  would  suffer. 

The  principle  laid  down  here  of  avoiding 
the  Gentile  food  which  would  render  a  man 
"unclean,"  though  it  can  never  be  said  to  have 
become  one  of  universal  application,  was 
practically  the  principle  maintained  by  the 
Essenes  and  a  certain  section  of  the  Pharisees. 
Instances  of  its  application  are  furnished  by 
the  history  of  Josephus  ('  Life,'  ch.  iii.),  and  by 
the  records  of  Maccabasan  times  (i  Mace.  i. 
6%,  a  Mace.  v.  27).  The  reader  of  the  New 
Test,  will  remember  St  Peter's  language 
(Acts  X.  14)  and  St  Paul's  insistance  upon 
this  principle  (i  Cor.  xi.  aj  seq.).  No  similar 
instances  are  cited  in  the  Assyrian  or  Persian 
inscriptions,  nor  were  they  likely  to  be.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  dogmatic  to  assert  that 
such  practices  were  unknown  in  the  days  when 
these  monarchies  were  all-powerful,  and  very 
irrelevant  if  the  case  of  any  other  people  but 
Israel  be  debated.  Even  if  the  word  "meat" 
be  Persian,  that  is  no  argument,  says  Gratz, 
that  the  writer  who  uses  it  must  have  lived  in 
the  Persian  period ;  the  origin  of  the  practice 
described  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  "rigorism 
of  the  Maccabaean  times." 

11.  MelzarJ  "As  the  word  occurs  only 
with  the  article  prefixed,  the  A.  V.  appears  to 
be  wrong  in  taking  it  as  a  proper  name.  The 
better  translation  would  be  'the  steward.'  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  Semitic"  [r]  (see  Excursus 
on  Persian  words  at  end  of  chap.  i^.  In  the 
Belling  cylinder  mention  is  made  of  the  son  of 
one  "who  was  governor  over  the  young  men 
educated  in  my  (king  of  Assyria's)  palace;" 
he  occupied  the  same  position  at  the  As- 
syrian court  as  "the  steward"  did  at  the 
Babylonian.  This  officer  was  subordinate  to 
Ashpenaz  and  had  the  immediate  care  of  the 
.young  captives.  The  text  says  nothing  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  informed  his  superior  of  what 
he  ultimately  consented  to  allow.    Daniel's 


influence  over  the  steward  is  as  noteworthy  as 
his  influence  over  that  steward's  superior 
(vv.  14,  15). 

13.  Prove  thy  servants]  Hold  fast  the 
belief,  says  Calvin,  that  Daniel  made  not  this 
request  rashly  or  as  if  it  originated  with  him- 
self, but  because  he  was  moved  so  to  do  by 
the  Holy  Spirit:  "Man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  viii.  3 ; 
Matt.  iv.  4).  "The  prudence  and  discretion 
of  Daniel  are  here  displayed.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  decree  of  Darius  he  gave  no  unnecessary 
offence,  though  he  would  not  omit  his  prayer 
to  God  for  fear  of  man,  so  here  he  is  desirous 
of  avoiding  offence  even  while  he  refuses  the 
food  prepared  for  him.  He  proposes  a  trial, 
and  trusts  to  God  td  protect  His  faithful 
servants.  Many  commentators  suppose  that 
Daniel  had  some  special  promise  to  this  effect; 
but  the  sacred  text  does  not  give  any  such  in- 
timation" [r]. 

The  time  specified,  "ten  days,"  may  be  sim- 
ply what  we  should  call  a  round  number,  or 
corresponding  to  our  "  week,"but  itisnotvdth- 
out  interest  to  note  that  the  number  "ten"  was 
with  the  Persians  (Ewald),  and  with  the  Baby- 
lonians (Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  ill.  31),  a  mystic 
number.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  people  it 
was  the  number  of  the  third  god — the  Atmo- 
sphere— ^in  the  Second  Triad  of  their  deities. — 
It  is  now  known  that  among  the  Babylonians, 
exorcisms  which  were  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  numbers  were  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
efficacious.  In  "the  number,"  was  the  secret 
which  the  god  Hea  reveals  to  his  son  Silik- 
moulou-Khi,  the  mediator  between  gods  and 
men,  when  he  knows  no  efficacious  means  of 
helping  those  who  appeal  to  him  (Lenormant, 
'La  Magie,'  pp.  25, 27,  59).  Daniel's  appeal 
here  to  "the  steward"  may  therefore  be  not 
unreasonably  understood  to  imply  an  appeal 
to  the  Babylonian's  religious  scruples.  Saadia's 
reckoning  that  the  ten  days  chosen  by  Daniel 
were  those  between  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year  and  the  day  of  atonement  is  ingenious 
but  unsupported  by  his  brother  Rabbinical 
commentators. 


V.  14 — 1 8.] 
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looked  upon  before  thee,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  children  that  eat 
of  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat : 
and  as  thou  seest,  deal  with  thy  ser- 
vants. 

14  So  he  consented  to  them  in  this 
matter,  and  proved  them  ten  days. 

15  And  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
their  countenances  appeared  fairer  and 
fatter  in  flesh  than  all  the  children 
which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the 
king's  meat. 


16  Thus  Melzar  took  away  the 
portion  of  their  meat,  and  the  wine 
that  they  should  drink;  and  gave 
them  pulse. 

17  IT  As  for  these  four  children, 
God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill 

in  all  learning;  and  wisdom :  and  "  Da-  '  O'-   , 

.111  1       ,  ,     i<  •         11       •  •  he  made 

niel  had  understanding  m  all  visions  Dmui 
and  dreams.  '~ 

18  Now  at  the  end  of  the  days 
that  the  king  had  said  he  should 
bring   them    in,   then  the   prince  of 


under- 
stands 


16.  and  gave  them  pulse\  "  Aben  Ezra  sug- 
gests that  this  was  rice,  but  the  word  simply 
means  a  vegetable  diet.  The  Hebrew  word 
means  seeds.  The  blessing  of  God  was  with 
this  nourishment,  and  they  prospered  on  it  more 
than  those  who  partook  of  the  dainty  food 
from  the  king's  table"  [r].  Dried  dates 
pressed  into  cakes,  gourds,  melons,  and  cu- 
cumbers formed  the  ordinary  diet,  and  goat's 
milk  the  ordinary  drink,  of  the  common  people 
among  the  Babylonians  of  Daniel's  day  (Raw- 
linson,  'A.  M.'  III.  18).  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions, in  fact,  contented  themselves  with 
such  food  as  their  ancestors  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  before  entering  the  land  of  promise 
(Deut.  xii.  10 — 16),  and  such  as  many  of 
them  had  retained  afterwards  (i  S.  xvii.  17, 
18).  The  result  of  the  expenment  was  its 
best  reward.  "  Non  est  temeritatis  sed  fidei, 
ob  quam  regias  dapes  contempserat"  (Jerome). 
We  also  may  learn,  says  Calvin,  that  the 
true  proof  of  temperance  is  to  be  able  to 
hunger  when  God  calls  us  to  hunger  and  want, 
and  to  be  able  to  put  aside  luxuries  which 
maybe  ready  to  haiid,  but  which  if  we  accept, 
we  do  so  at  our  cost.  If  later  on  (x.  3) 
Daniel  is  seen  to  have  adopted  the  practice 
and  kind  of  diet  usual  among  persons  of  his 
rank,  the  statement  is  neither  a  contradiction 
to  his  present  resolution,  nor  an  exhibition  of 
weakness.  Daniel  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
whether  still  a  "president"  ornot,  would  be  a 
very  different  personage  from  Daniel  the  un- 
tried captive  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  with  very  different 
liberty  of  action  from  that  possible  to  the 
young  pupil  of  the  Casdim.  In  his  own  home, 
he  could  eat  and  drink  what  pleased  him  best. 

17.  God  gave  them  knowledge,  &c.]  "The 
blessing  which  God  had  given  to  the  food  of 
the  body,  He  extended  also  to  the  soul.  As 
He  gave  health  to  the  body  so  He  gave  light 
and  knowledge  to  the  soul.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and 
visions  was  a  specif  gift  to  Daniel  himself, 
cp.  Num.  xii.  6.  It  had  also  been  a  special 
gift  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  15).  It  has  been 
made  a  question,  whether  this  gift  was  a  per- 


manent habit  always  remaining  with  him,  or  a 
faculty  given  on  special  occasions.  It  is  par- 
ticularly said  that  Daniel  had  knowledge  in 
all  dreams  and  visions,  wliich  perhaps  may 
mean  a  great  aptitude  for  the  exercise  of  this 
gift,  while  its  presence  was  on  every  particular 
occasion  an  answer  to  prayer.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  the  first  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ch.  ii.  16 — zo"  [r]. 

It  has  been  objected  that  they  who  refused 
the  "king's  meaf'should  have  been  consistent 
and  have  refused  the  "learning"  proposed  to 
them.  The  objection  is  strange,  coming  from 
modern  scholars,  and  too  like  a  step  backward 
to  the  mediaeval  protests  against  classical  studies 
(Mullinger's  'Univ.  of  Cambr.'  p.  14).  That 
there  would  be  "trial  of  the  faith"  in  the  edu- 
cation need  not  be  denied,  but  the  true  aspect 
of  the  matter  has  been  clearly  seen  by  Jerome; 
"discunt  non  ut  sequantur,  sed  ut  judicent 
atqueconvincant;  discunt  ea  mente  doctrinam 
Chaldaeorum,  qui  et  Moyses  omnem  sapien- 
tiam  ^gyptorum  didicerat."  Of  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  Daniel,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  men  who,  while  learning  the  "wisdom" 
of  their  heathen  preceptors,  yet  knew  that 
"wisdom"  even  in  earthly  things  is  a  gift  of 
God,  and  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  begin- 
ning of  that  wisdom.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
exercise  of  his  special  power  which  led  Aben  . 
Ezra  to  call  Daniel  tihe  "nabi"  or  prophet 
among  the  others. 

18.  at  the  end,  &c.]  The  three  years 
(y.  j)  passed  away,  and  the  "Melzar"  handed 
over  his  charge  to  Ashpenaz.  "Among all" 
"of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's 
seed,  and  of  the  princes"  (v.  3),  who  were 
then  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, none — in  personal  beauty — were  like 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends.  During  that 
time  some  had  been  fed  on  the  "king's  meat," 
some  on  "pulse,"  and  this  was  the  result. 
In  this  is  seen  the  hand  of  Him  from  Whom 
comes  "every  good  and  perfect  gift."  The 
king  "communed,"  spoke  genially  (LXX. 
oS/xiXijo-ev)  with  them;  and  these  four  had  the 
"abihty"  (y.  4)  requisite  to  give  them  a  place 
in  the  king's  service  and  continue  them  in  it. 
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the  eunuchs  brought  them  in  before 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

19  And  the  king  communed  with 
them ;  and  among  them  all  was  found 
none  like  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah :  therefore  stood  they 
before  the  king. 


20  And  in  all  matters  of  ♦  wisdom  ^^"^-^  „, 
and  understanding,  that  the  king  in-  »«^ 
quired  of  them,  he  found  them  ten  ""   "*' 
times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm. 

21  And  Daniel  continued  even  un- 
to the  first  year  of  king  Cyrus. 


When  presently  the  king  passed  on  from  mere 
ordinary  conversation  ("communing")  to 
"inquiry"  (to  searching  questions;  see  the 
force  of  the  Hebrew),  he  found  them  superior 
to  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  of  his 
realm.     (On  these  classes  seenote  to  ii.  a.)j 

19.  therefore  stood  they  before  the  ting] 
"words  which  appear  to  express  frequent  and 
easy  access  to  the  king.  Gabriel  is  said, 
Luke  i.  19,  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God. 
This  mysterious  expression  derives  illustration 
from  passages  such  as  this  veise  of  Daniel. 
Comp.  z  K.  XXV.  19;  Jer.  lii.  25 ;  Esth,  i.  10, 
14"  [R]. 

21.  continued']  "  Simple  words,  but  what 
a  volume  of  tried  faithfulness  is  unrolled  by 
them !  Amid  all  the  intrigues,  indigenous,  at 
all  times,  in  dynasties  of  oriental  despotism; 
amid  all  the  envy  towards  a  foreign  captive  in 
high  office  as  a  king's  councillor;  amid  all  the 
trouble  incidental  to  the  insanity  of  the  king 
or  the  murder  of  two  of  his  successors;  in 
that  whole  critical  period  for  his  people,  Daniel 
continued"   (Pusey,   pp.   ao,    ai).    "Daniel's 


life  extended  beyond  this  term  (x.  i),  but 
that  is  not  contradicted  by  the  passage  before 
us.  A  specific  term  is  mentioned  in  which  a 
great  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  sacred  historian  intimates  here 
that  Daniel's  life  was  prolonged  to  see  it. 
That  change  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  ful- 
filment of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  about  the 
seventy  years,  as  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 
might  then  be  said  to  terminate"  ][r]  (see 
note  on  Ezrai.  1).  Aben  Ezra's  addition  "in 
Babylon"  is  further  defined  by  Ewald  "at  the 
king's  court."  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  name 
Cyrus  "king  of  Persia,"  as  if  to  prevent  any 
possible  confusion  with  others  who  bore  the 
name  of  Cyrus  or  could  be  identified  with  the 
king  Cyrus.  The  verse,  like  Deut.  xxxiv.  5, 
is  probably  an  addition  by  a  later  hand.  If 
Daniel  was  about  14  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  Babylon  (b.c.  603 — ^4),  his  age  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  534)  would  be 
about  85.  He  may  have  lived  some  years  after 
this  "third  year,"  like  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
7),  and  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  7 — 11),  with  un- 
abated mental  power. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  to  Chap.  i. 


1.  'Ml  n2ts.373n?  K3. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the 
"vexed  question" — who  were  the  Chaldaeans, 
ethnically  speaking?  The  problem  is  far  from 
solved'.  The  question,  what  was  the  caste  of 
the  Chaldaeans  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar? 
is  the  only  one  affecting  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon  the  name  embraced  all  who 
by  education  or  hereditary  right  had  been 
admitted  into  that  superior  and  dominant 
caste  which  had  obtained  exclusive  possession 
of  all  priestly  functions,  and  used  their  powers 
to  govern  the  state. 

What  is  known  as  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  and  their  deportation  to  Babylonia  was 
the  combined  result  of  several  expeditions; 
the  two  principal  being  (i)  that  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 

^  See  the  monographs  of  Sax  ('Zeitschr.  d. 
D.  M.  G.'  XXII.  p.  I  sq.)  andSchrader  (do.  xxvil. 
p.  397  sq.).  Lenormant, '  Man.  of  Anc.  Hist,  of 
the  East,'  I.  Index  s.n.;  do.  'La  Magie,'  p. 
265  sq. ;  Rawlinson,  '  Ancient  Monarchies,'  I. 
p.  43  sq. 


when  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  his  mother, 
princes  and  officers  with  vast  treasures  were 
conveyed  to  Babylon  (B.C.  599 — 8,  a  K.  xxiv. 
10,  &c.,  and  reflF.) ;  and  (a)  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  same  king,  when,  after  three 
years'  siege,  king  Zedekiah  was  taken  and 
blinded,  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  destroy- 
ed (b.c.  588,  a  K.  XXV.  and  reffi).  The  siege 
of  Jerusalem  mentioned  by  Daniel  (i.  1)  was 
neither  of  these,  but  one  which  preceded  them'. 
It  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
(B.C.  605 ')  on  the  Euphrates.  Pharaoh- Necho 
had  proposed  seizing  the  passage  of  that 
river,  and  re-establishing  in  Mesopotamia  a 
sway  like  to  that  of  a  Thotmes,  an  Amenhetp, 
and  a  Ramses.  There  he  met  the  then  rising 
Chaldsean-Babylonian  monarchy,  and  was 
beaten  (Jer.  xlvi.  5 ;  a  K.  xxiv.  7).    At  that 

'  Cp.  'Captivities  of  the  Tews,'  in  Smith's 
'  Bibl.  Diet.' 

'  The  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Apis  Steles  of  Egypt.  (Cp. 
Hincks,  'Joum.  of  Sacr.  Literat.'  1858,  p.  126; 
G.  Smith,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  11. 
324-) 
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date  Nabopolassar  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  king,  but  not  sole  king.  He  had 
been  reigning  twenty-one  years,  and  his  in- 
creasing infirmities!  had  induced  him  three 
years  before  to  associate  with  himself  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  practice  of  associa- 
tion of  father  and  son,  repeated  later  on  in 
the  case  of  Nabonadius  and  Belshazzar,  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  annals  (e.g.  Amenhetp 
Ill.andlV.;  SetiandRamsesII.;  RamsesIX. 
and  X.«),  in  the  Assyrian  (e.g.  Assurbanipal 
with  Esarhaddon') ;  in  the  early  Babylonian 
(e.g.  Kudur-mabuk  and  Rlaku^) ;  and,  in 
uie  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the 
common  practice  among  the  Himyaritic  kings 
of  Ma'in'.  It  was  often  productive,  as  in  the 
present  case,  of  a  double  method  of  computing 
the  dates  of  the  new  reign.  Some  reckoned 
the  era  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  date 
of  the  association,  others  from  that  of  the 


death  of  Nabopolassar'.  Daniel  calls  Nebu- 
chadnezzar "lung"  without  hesitation,  and  in 
strict  accuracy,  and  he  refers  to  that  siege  of 
Jerusalem  only  in  which  he  had  been  person- 
ally interested,  and  to  which  the  historian 
Berosus  refers. 

There  is  no  reason  for.  taking  tO  in  the 
sense  of  simply  "setting  "out"  or  "starting 
for"  a  place;  the  verse  records  a  plain  histori- 
cal fact,  and  in  its  plain  meaning  it  is  true : 
but  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
what  Daniel  here  calls  "  the  third  year  "  differs 
slightly  from  the  regular  Hebrew  "third 
year."  There  was  a  difference  of  about  half- 
a-year  between  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian 
styles'.  The  Jewish  year  began  in  the  autumn, 
the  Babylonian  in  the  spring.  But  in  either 
case,  whether  Daniel  used  the  Babylonian  or 
Hebrew  style,  the  following  table'  will  shew 
that  the  statement  of  j.  1  is  not  contradicted. 
Under  either  system  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 


FuU  Babyl.  yr.  =  full  Jew.  yr. 

(i  Nebuehadn.=4"'  Jehoiak.) 

Expedition  agst.      )       . ,  ,       ,  t  1.  •  1 

Phar.-Necho    ...)*°  Nabopolass.  =  4  Jehoiak. 

Battle  of  Carche- 


mish (*'  =  3  ■ 

Pursuit  of  Necho...id =id. 


B. 
B.C.  60c — 4=—  Nab.  era. 

/'4«'  of  Tehoiak.  =  »^  Nabopolassar    \ 
\         •'  ■    I  Nebuchadnezzar/ 

1*  half  of  3  Jeh.  =  »''*  half   of  ao  Nab. 
2"* =  !=«    .... 


,.zi 


kim  is  identified  with  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
and  the  21st  year  of  Nabopolassar',  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  followed  the  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  mentioned  by  Daniel. 

Chapter  ii.  i  records  events  falling  after  the 
completion  of  those  three  years  of  Daniel's 
training  which  commenced  with  his  captivity 


(i.  I,  5).  This  is  in  itself  a  clear  indication 
that  the  expedition  mentioned  in  i.  i  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
polassar, while  as  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an 
associated  king^".  The  following  table  will 
explain  this  point. 


Jehoiakim's  3"*  year. 


6*    ... 


Captivity  of  Daniel.    Dan.  i.  i. 
21  Nabopolassar 


Nebuchadnezzar  i"*  year.      Jer.  xxv.  i. 
2"'    ...        His  dreams.      Dan.  ii.  i. 


^  Berosus  in  Josephus,  '  Antiq.'  X.  eh.  xi. 

*  Birch,  'Egypt,'  pp.  109,  148. 

'  G.  Smith,  '  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Reign 
of  Sennacherib,' p.  15;  'Assyria,' p.  136. 

*  G.  Smith,  '  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,'  pp.  17,  18. 

0  '  Trans,  of  See.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  II.  p.  9. 

«  Lenormant,  '  Anc.  Hist,  of  East,*^  p.  474., 
The  most  ancient  mode  of  dating  yet  found  on 
tablets  was  to  date  from  some  particular  event 
which  happened  in  the  year;  e.g.  the  dedication 
by  the  king  of  a  throne  of  gold  for  his  god 
(G.  Smith,  'Early  Hist,  of  Babylon,'  in  'Trans. 


of  Soc.  of  B.  A.'  I.  46  sq.).  The  Chaldsean 
Phul  (B.C.  747)  dated  by  the  years  of  his 
reign,  which  was  the  usual  Babylonian  method. 
(Lenormant,  p.  389.     Cp.  'Lesprem.  Civ.'  11, 

231-) 

'  Cp.  chronology  in  Smith's  'Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  p.  324n.,  andNiebuhr,  '  Gesch.  Assurs 
u.  Babels,'  pp.  365,  371. 

'  The  table  is  taken  from  Niebuhr,  p.  372. 

9  Westcott,  Art.  Daniel,  p.  390,  note  a. 

w  Vid.  'The  three  first  years  of  Daniel's 
captivity,'  'Joum.  Sacr.  Lit.'  1862,  pp.  162 — 8; 
Niebuhr,  p.  372.  Herzfeld,  Ewald  and  Gratz  sup- 
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The  orthographjr  of  the  name  "IVSJIDUJ 
(Nebuchadnezzar)  is  here  in  accordance  with 
that  found  in  i  K.  xxiv.  i,  xxv.  i;  Ezra 
ii.  I.  In  other  parts  of  tlie  book  its  final 
syllables  are  >2{3— without  the  K.  The  form 
(-rezzar)  "IVSI— adopted  by  Jeremiah  (xxv, 
i)  and  Ezekiel  (xxix.  i8) — is  nearer  to 
the  cuneiform  representation  of  the  name, 
Nabu-Kudur-uzur  (G.  Smith) ;  but  the  great 
variations  in  orthography  which  these  inscrip- 
tions present  (see  Norris'  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  s.  n.) 
should  prevent  the  dogmatic  deduction  that 
the  usual  form  in  Daniel  is  an  indication  of 
late  composition.  The  omission  or  insertion 
of  the  N  in  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
an  indication  of  Masoretic  or  other  editing, 
nothing  more:  for  a  similar  variation  i^ranich- 
feld  points  to  iJ  iii.  35,  vii.  15,  and  SiH  iii.  6, 
II,  iv.  7. 

4.  The  instruction  given  to  Ashpenaz 
that  the  children  selected  should  be  taught 
"the  learning  (lit.  the  book,  1SD)  and  the 
tongue  of  the  Chaldjeans"  (i.  4)  was  followed 
by  the  result  stated  in  i.  20.  The  king  "found 
them  ten  times*  better  than  all  the  magicians 
(khartummim)  and  astrologers  {assaphirn)" 
&c.  Cuneiform  decipherment  has  done  much 
to  throw  light  upon  the  classes  named  and  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  taught. 

Diodorus  Siculus^,  following  Ctesias,  who 
had  seen  the  Chaldsean  magi  at  Babylon,  spoke 
of  them  as  "set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods,"  as  men  "who  endeavour  to  turn  aside 
evil  and  procure  good  by  purifications  or  by 
sacrifices  or  by  enchantments."  The  vast 
work  (in  fragments)  on  magic — or,  perhaps 
better — magism,  discovered  by  Mr  Layard  at 
Kouyunjik  (Nineveh),  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  published  in  the  fourth  Vol.  of 
the  'Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia,'  contains  a  collection  of  the  formulae, 
incantations,  and  hymns  used  by  these  men, 
which  promises  to  be  for  the  study  of  the 
subject  what  the  Atharva-Veda  has  been  for 
the  study  of  the  religious  belief  of  ancient 
India^.  This  collection,  consisting  of  about 
fifty  tablets,  many  of  them  intact,  contains 
between  300  and  400  lines  of  writing,  and 
occupies  about  thirty  folio  pages.  It  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  books:  (i)  the  for- 

posethat  "ten "has dropped  outofthetextofii.  i; 
and  would  read  Dntyyi  D'Dt}'  T\Vi>Zor  V  'B'3 

D^CPtyi :  but  the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  and  is  not  required  by  ii.  37,  38. 

^  Lit.  "ten  hands;"  the  Accadian  for  "  one " 
is  «<f=hand.  Cp.  Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.'  p.  132 
sq.,  and  'The  Accad.  Numerals '  in  'Zeitsohr.  d. 
D.  M.  G.'  XXVII.  p,  696. 

'  II.  1^. 

'  Lenormant,  'La  Magie,'  &c.  p.  ri.  In  '  Gun. 
Insc.  of  W.  A.'  II.  pi.  17,  18  are  other  tablets 
full  of  information  on  this  subject:  cp.  also 
Sayce,  '  The  Astronomy,  &c.,  of  the  Babylo- 
nians,' m  '  Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archajol.'  m. 
p.  isr. 


mulsE  of  conjuration  and  imprecation  used  to 
repel  demons  and  evil  spirits;  {%)  the  incanta- 
tions which  were  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  healing  different  illnesses ;  (3)  hymns 
to  certain  gods,  the  recital  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  followed  by  a  supernatural  and 
mysterious  power,  and  which  differ  from  the 
liturgical  hymns  of  the  official  religion.  "It 
is  curious,"  says  Lenormant*,  "that  these  three 
divisions  correspond  exactly  to  the  three 
classes,  viz.  the  khartumim  or  conjurators 
(A.V.  "magicians"),  the  khakamim  or  doc- 
tors (A.V.  "wise  men"),  and  assapUm  or 
theosophists  (A.V.  "astrologers"),  mentioned 
by  Daniel  (i.  io,  ii.  *  and  17,  v.  11)  side  by 
side  with  the  astrologers  (Kaidim,  A.V.  "  Chal- 
dasans")  and  diviners  (^gazrim,  A.V.  "sooth- 
sayers")." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  vast 
sacerdotal  body,  which  had  as  much  influence 
in  Babylonia  as  it  had  had  in  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, was  composed  of  various  classes.  How 
early  those  who  held  the  tradition  of  the  priests 
of  the  more  primitive  belief  were  merged, 
through  toleration  and  compromise,  into  the 
more  dominant  body  who  preferred  the  de- 
veloped Chaldaean-Babylonian  worship  to  the 
simple  Accadian  cultus  of  the  spirits  of  the 
elements,  is,  and  will  probably  long  remain,  a 
matter  of  uncertainty^;  but  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing historic  period  of  Babylon's  existence — 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar — ^there  survived 
in  full  vigour  special  classes  of  men,  priests, 
and  others,  who  devoted  themselves  to  special 
branches  of  the  one  vast  subject — "science," 
they  united  in  studying.  The  priestly  dignity 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary,  with  possibly 
such  legitimate  exceptions  as  would  permit 
the  admission  of  kings  into  the  class.  Thus 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  priest-king  probably 
by  descent  or  in  virtue  of  his  power  and  royal 
office'.  Again  "philosophers,"  whether  priests 
or  not,  were  divided  into  such  classes  as  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  astronomers, 
astrologers,  scribes,  and  decipherers  of  writings. 
The  astronomical  tablets  of  Babylonia  are  of 
a  great  age,  and  the  study  of  the  solar,  lunar, 
and  astral  bodies  is  found  to  be  systematized 
and  recorded  by  the  i6th  cent.  B.C.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  evident  belief  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  the  great  an- 

*  'La  Magle,'p.  13. 

"  Lenormant  carries  it  back  to  a  great  sacer- 
dotal reform  which  took  place  about  B.  c.  2000, 
about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Sargon,  'Les  prem.  Civ.'  I.  p.  131 — 3. 

•The  title  "Priest-King"  is  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Esar-haddon  and  Sargon ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  regular  designation  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of 
NaboDoIassar.     See  Hincks.  '  Bahvlon  pmA  Tier 
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tiquity  of  Babylonian  astronomy^  These 
classes — scientific  and  priestly — were  not  con- 
fined to  Babylon.  They  had  flourishing  schools 
at  Borsippa,  Erech,  and  other  leading  cities  of 
the  empire. 

The  usual  material  on  which  priests  and 
philosophers,  kings  and  civilians,  wrote  was 
the  tablet  of  clay.  The  great  library  of  As- 
surbanipal,  king  of  Assyria  (d.  c.  B.C.  6^6), 
was  conjposed  almost  entirely  of  such  tablets, 
probably  over  10,000 2.  Other  kings  before 
him,  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  (b.c.  745),  Sargon 
(B.C.  722),  Sennacherib  (b.c.  705),  and  Esar- 
haddon  (b.c.  681),  had  helped  in  collecting 
inscribed  tablets,  but  it  was  reserved  for  As- 
surbanipal,  the  great  conqueror,  as  his  "grand- 
est work"  to  collect,  copy,  and  store  in  the 
library  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh  tablets  which 
he  intended  for  the  inspection  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
Assyrians.  There  were  historical  texts,  the 
histories  of  former  native  kings,  and  copies  of 
royal  inscriptions  from  other  places ;  copies  of 
treaties,  despatches,  and  orders  from  kings  to 
generals  and  ministers:  there  were  tablets 
connected  with  legal,  social,  commercial,  and 
economical  science,  giving  judicial  and  legal 
decisions,  contracts,  loans,  deeds  of  sale  and 
exchange,  lists  of  tribute  and  taxes,  property, 
and  population ; — in  short,  much  wrhich  would 
help  towards  the  formation  of  the  census  and 
a  precis  of  the  general  state  of  the  empire  at 
various  times:  there  were  mythological  tablets 
giving  lists  of  the  gods,  their  titles,  attributes, 
and  temples,  hymns  and  prayers  liturgical, 
official,  and  private;  and  there  was  the  scien- 
tific division  which  dealt  with  earth  and  sky, 
the  celestial  phenomena  and  natural  history, 
the  appearance  and  motions  c(f  the  heavens 
and  the  geography  of  earth  with  its  flora  and 
fauna.  But  in  addition  to  the  tablet  of  clay, 
the  Babylonians  used  other  materials.  On 
some  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  officers  may 
be  noticed  writing  down  Usts  of  ^poil,  cap- 
tives, &c.,  on  a  material  which  is  evidently 
papyrus,  parchment,  or  leather.  '*In  the 
night-time,"  says  a  charm,  "bind  round  the 
sick  man's  head  a  sentence  taken  from  a  good 
book:"  elsewhere  the  advice  is  given,  "care 
not  to  save  the  newly  written  books," — pas- 
sages which  confirm  Pliny's  statements"  as  to 
the  ancient  use  of  papyrus ;  while  the  word 
usually  employed  (sip-ra-a-ti)  supports  the 
linguistic  correctness  of  the  term  (lepher)  used 
in  Dan.  i.  4. 

1  This  part  of  a  large  subject  will  be  found 
summarized  by  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  See.  of  Blbl. 
Arch.'  III.  pp.  1.45—9. 

"  See  Layard,  'Nineveh  and  Babyl.'  Introd. 
Ch.;  Lenormant,  'Les  prem.  Civ.'  11.  151  sq. ; 
Sayce,  in  '  Fraser's  Mag.' July,  1874  ;  G.  Smith, 
'  As.syria,'  s.  n.  Assarbanifal. 

3  Sayce,  '  Use  of  Papyrus  among  the  Acca- 
dians,"  in  '  Trans,  of  Soc.  of  B.  A.'  I.  p.  343 ; 
Fox  Talbot,  in  do.  lii.  p.  432. 

Vol.  VI. 


The  ancient  monuments*  which  reveal  to 
the  decipherer  the  fact  that  in  the  composition 
of  the  population  of  Chaldasa  and  Babylonia 
there  existed  two  principal  elements,  two  great 
nations — the  Accadians  and  Sumerians,  reveal 
also  the  fact  that  Accadian  (or  Turanian)  and 
Semitic  (called  "Assyrian")  were  the  lan- 
guages in  use.  It  is  to  the  Accadians  that  the 
Chaldaean  Babylonians  were  indebted  for  the 
cuneiform  system  of  writing,  the  characters  of 
which  are  sometimes  ideographic,  sometimes 
syllabic  in  value,  sometimes  both:  and  it  is 
from  the  same  source  that  "magic"  with  its 
beliefs  and  practices,  as  it  entered  into  Chald>- 
Babylonian  civilization,  is  to  be  traced.  On 
the  other  hand  astrology  and  astronomy  are 
not  to  be  referred  to  an  Accadian,  but  rather 
to  a  Cushite-Semitic  origin.  Consequently, 
while  Accadian  is  essentially  the  language  of 
magic,  astrological  and  astronomical  docu- 
ments are  in  Assyrian,  and  both  sciences  are 
couched  in  idioms  consecrated  to  them.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  would  seem  that  the  re- 
ligious belief  and  the  language  of  the  Semite 
became  predominant.  The  ancient  Accadian 
magic  and  the  ancient  Accadian  idiom  was 
gradually  but  completely  superseded.  By  the 
12th  cent.  B.C.  the  Accadian  language  was, 
like  Latin  in  the  middle  ages,  the  language  of 
the  learned;  and,  above  all,  a  language  conse- 
crated to  religious  things.  The  venerable 
liturgical  hymns  and  magic  formulae,  which 
furnished  the  text-books  of  sacerdotal  "wis- 
dom," were  still  sung  at  certain  ceremonies  and 
recited  in  theurgic  operations  in  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal  (7th  cent.  B.C.),  but  they  were 
no  longer  " understanded  of  the  people;"  these 
were  dependent  upon  the  Assyrian  translation 
which  accompanied  the  originals.  To  the 
priesthood  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldasa  at  that 
period  Accadian  was  the  language  of  religious 
symbolism,  the  hply  language  of  ^prayer  to  the 
gods,  and  that  inysterious  idiom  which  had 
power  to  command  spirits:;  it  was  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote  the  divine  names,  even 
though  they  read  them  in  their  Semitic  form. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  this  hybrid  growth  and 
commixture  of  Semitic  creeds  and  Accadian 
language,  that  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
those  educated  in  the  sacerdotal  schools  were 
known  by  the  originally  ethnic  but  then  class 
nameof  Chaldasans  (^Casdim).  Howmuch  ear- 
lier this  took  place,  and  how  much  later  it  con-, 
tinued,  is  immaterial.  That  name  was  then, 
by  popular  usage,  at  once  assigned  to  the 
whole  scientific  body  and  also  narrowed  to 
that  class  to  which  alone  it  was  strictly  appro- 
priate— the  priest-magicians. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  tablets 
(astronomical  or  otherwise)  written  in  the 
primitive  Accadian  idiom,  and  in  a  style  difier- 
ent  from  that  current  at  a  later  date,  would 
require  explanation.    Gramipars,  dictionaries, 

*  Lenormant,  '  La  Magie,'  p.  266  sq_. 
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syllabaries,  &c.,  were  consequently  prepared 
to  facilitate  study  and  translation  by  Assyrian- 
speaking  people.  By  degrees  the  corruption 
of  style  and  confusion  of  language  became 
greater.  Jt  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
grammar  of  some  tablets  Semitic,  while  the 
words  will  be  sometimes  Accadian,  sometimes 
Assyrian*.  This  mixture  of  vocabularies  is 
to  this  day  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of 
decipherment;  for  example;  the  astrological 
tablets  are  often  written  ideographically  and  in 
terms  different  from  those  of  ordinary  life. 
It  was  thus  easy  to  conceal  the  meaning  of 
these  astrological  observations  from  all  but 
the  initiated.  So  with  the  magical  tablets; 
the  language  was  Accadian  with  an  Assyrian 
translation  which  helped  to  decipher  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  Accadian  was  a 
dead  language;  but  for  that  very  reason  the 
privileged  readers  of  the  tablets  had  invested 
with  mysterious  efficacy  words  which  were 
unintelligible  sounds  to  an  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious people  2. 

It  was  in  thebookleaming  and  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages  intelligible  to  his  instructors 
that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  educated. 
That  these  Jews  were  not  members  of  the 
priest-class  may  be  asserted  with  safety:  the 
monotheistic  Hebrew  could  not  conscientious- 
ly have  any  religious  sympathy  with  the  poly- 
theistic Babylonian  (see  Dan.  iii.).  There 
is,  however,  nothing  impossible  in  the  con- 
jecture that  Daniel  especially  was  trained  in 
such  rudiments  of  their  science,  true  and 
false,  as  familiarized  him  with  their  books 
and  tablets,  and  enabled  him  to  discern  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil,  between  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  contained  in  them.  The 
position,  however,  assigned  to  him  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (ii.  48),  by  Belshazzar  (v.  29), 
and  Darius  the  Mede  (vi.  2),  rather  points 
to  a  professional  or  political  career  as  that 
for  which  he  had  been  prepared  by  early 
training;  and  this  would  be  much  more  in 
keeping  with  what  would  be  expected.  It 
is  knovsTi  that  the  "Chaldasans"  were  not 
only  priests  and  philosophers  but  also  states- 
men and  generals.  They  commanded  armies 
and  held  Qie  chief  offices  of  state.  The  archi- 
magus  was,  next  to  the  king,  the  first  person 
in  the  realm;  he  accompanied  the  sovereign 
to  the  wars,  and  advised  military  operations  in 
accordance  with  sacerdotal  presage.  During 
any  vacancy  in  the  succession  he  administered 
the  government,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (see  on  ii.  i),  handed  it  over  to  the 
lawful  heir:  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Na- 
bonadius,  he  himself  became  king'.    Daniel's 


'  Sayce,  in  '  Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.' 
III.  p.  ISO,  &c. 

^  Lenormant,  'La  M^gie,'  pp.  2,  240  sq. 
Cp.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p.  480  n. 

'  Cp.  Lenormant,  'Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,' 
I.  495- 


instructors  for  his  career  were  thereforemembers 
of  the  dominant  scientific  and  political  body; 
and  to  their  care — humanly  speaking — he  owed 
the  development  of  his  great  natural  abilities. 

According  to  Gratz,  the  whole  narrative 
being  purely  fictitious  in  its  tendency,  it  is 

best  to  substitute  for  the  text  QW  |1t^'^1  ISD 
(the  "learning"  and  "tongue"  of  the  Greeks), 
and  understand  by  it  a  reflection  of  the  naiSeia 
'EWi/i/i/ejJ.  The  youths  of  the  Maccabaean 
period  were  tempted  to  learn  Greek,  adopt 
Greek  manners,  &c.  (cp.  1  Mace.  i.  11 — 15). 
Why  should  they  not?  Let  them  do  so,  just 
as  Daniel  was  (in  the  fiction)  alleged  to  have 
learnt  the  profane  learning  and  manners  of  his 
time.  He  and  his  friends  suffered  no  harm ; 
neither  should  those  young  patriots,  who 
would  be  Greeks  and  yet  remain  true  Jews*. 
This  is  very  ingenious  but  utterly  opposed  to 
all  that  is  known  of  the  tendencies  of  the  re- 
ligious party  in  that  period'. 

The  Names  given  to  Daniel  and  his  Companions. 

7.  The  names  given  to  Daniel  and  his 
companions  as  well  as  the  names  Arioch  and 
Belshazzar  may  be  conveniently  considered  in 
the  English  alphabetical  order.  Scholars  con-i 
sidered  for  some  time  that  all  these  names 
were  Persian;  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
Assyrian-Babylonian  language  has  at  least 
modified  this  conception.  The  names  of  the 
astronomers  and  astrologers  who  sign  the  re- 
ports preserved  in  the  British  Museum  contaiu 
usually  the  name  of  a  god;  e.g.  Nebo-chad- 
rezzar,  Nebo-akhi-erba,  Nergal-edir,  Merodach, 
Abil-Istar.  The  inference  that  this  was  also 
the  case  with  the  other  scientific  classes,  as 
well  as  with  the  people  generally,  will  com- 
mend itself  as  legitimate  to  any  reader  of  the 
names  of  eponyms,  officers,  &c.  The  natural 
supposition,  to  be  deduced  from  iv.  8  (A.V.), 
is  that  the  names  of  gods  would  enter  into  the 
composition  of  those  trained  in  Babylonian 
schools.    This  is  now  known  to  be  the  feet. 

^1nK  "Arioch,"  ii.  14.  The  name  oc- 
curs as  that  of  the  king  of  Ellasar  (Gen.  xiv. 
1,  see  note).  Whether  or  not  Ellasar  be 
Larsa  (mod.  Senkereh),  or  "the  city  of  As- 
sur"  (mod.  Kileh-Sherghat)',  Arioch  is  con- 
sidered by  some  Elamitic  rather  than  Persian', 
by  others  Accadian",  and  by  others  again  Se- 

*  '  Beitrage  z.  Sach-  u.  Worterklarung  d. 
B.  Daniel,'  in  'Monatschr.  f.  Gesch.  u.  Wis- 
sensch.  d.  Judenthums,'  1871,  pp.  338,  339. 

"  See  e.g.  Derenbourg's  'Palestine,'  p.  55. 

"  Lenormant,  'Man.  of  Anc.  Hist,  of  East;' 
I.  349;  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  B.  A.'  11. 
p.  143. 

'  Fox  Talbot,  MS.  communication;  just  as 
Nebo-chadrezzar  is  the  name  of  an  Elamite 
astronomer.  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  B.  A,' 
III.  p.  195. 

•'  Sayce,  MS.  communication. 
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mitic.  If  it  be  of  Aryan  etymology  the  gut- 
tural termination  warrants  a  comparison  with 
the  Sanskr.  dryaka  "venerable"  from  arya 
"lord."  Those  who  prefer  a  Semitic  etymo- 
logy connect  it  with  »nK  and  NHK  "a  lion," — 
a  well-known  sacred  symbol  both  among  Ba- 
bylonians and  Egyptians', — and  consider  the 
teitnination  an  Aramaic  suffix',  or  the  proper 
name  of  a  god  ("Ak"  =  Nebo),  and  therefore 
"the  lion-god'."  The  great  difficulty  in  this 
and  similar  words  is  the  final  guttural.  If 
Semitic,  it  may  be  the  suffix  of  the  and  person 
singular;  very  much  as  the  final  guttural  in 
the  biblical  Chaldee  ^^  and  "^  (so  frequent  in 
Ezra  iv.  v.  and  vi.),  or  in  the  later  Chaldee 
idiom  of  theBabylonianTalmud'!|TK  and  ^'Sn, 
or  in  Arabic*;  possibly  it  may  be  here  and  in 
similar  proper  names  (Meshach,  Shadrach)  an 
Accadian  post-position:  an  example  of  which 
— not  in  a  proper  name — is  supposed  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  to  occur  in  the  word  133T  "for 
sale,"  found  on  the  bricks  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Babylon".  The  question  of  etymology  is, 
therefore,  not  yet  solved,  but  that  the  name 
was  not  a  very  uncommon  one  seems  sup- 
ported by  its  occurrence  in  early  and  late 
inscriptions.  It  is  the  Eri-aku  (Rl-agu)  who 
was  the  son  of  Kudur-mabufc  (probably  the 
Chedor-laomer  of  Gen.  xiv.  i),  king  of  Elam 
and  of  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia « ;  and  the 
Armenian  Arak  (Aracha)  who  called  him- 
self "  Nebuchadnezzar  son  of  Nabonidus"  and 
opposed  the  great  Darius  Hystaspis'.  The 
occurrence  of  this  name  in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription is  of  great  importance.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  there  stated  that  this  insurgent  came 
fi-om  Babylon,  the  name  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  both  common  and  well  known  iti 
Babylonia ;  and,  as  adopted  by  one  who  person- 
ated Nebuchadnezzar,  was  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  of  Babylonian  (and  Semitic)  than 
Aryan  derivation. 

133  lay,  "Abed-Nego."  This  name  should 
probably  be  "Abed-Nebo,"  the  "servant  of 
Nebo,"  the  god  whose  name  enters  into  the 
composition  of  such  femiliar  names  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nabo-polassar,  Nebu-zaradan, 
&c.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  found  the  name 
Abed-Nebo  in  a  "registry"  tablet  from  the 
record  office  of  the  Assyrian  kings;  it  occurs 
there  as  the  name  of  a  witness  to  a  deed 
of  sale  of  a  slave  girl  by  her  joint  owners:  the 
tablet  is  dated  from  Nabu-shar-uzur  who  was 
Eponym  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 

1  Kolbe,  '  De  leonis  in  sacris  iEgyptiorum  et 
Babyloniorum  signo,'  p.  -i. 

»  Meier,  in  'Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G."  xviT. 
p.  6Si. 

5  Hincts,  'Arioch  and  Belshazzar,'  in  'Joum. 
of  Sacr.  Lit.'  1862,  pp.  401, 417. 

*  Luzzatto-Kriiger,  '  Grammatik,"  pp.  12,  72. 

»  'Joum.  R.  A.  S.'  1864,  p.  228. 

»  G.  Smith,  '  Notes  on  the  Early  Hist,  of  A. 
and  B.'  pp.  22,  23. 

J  Behistun  Inscription. 


Sennacherib  (B.C.  683)'.  The  junction  of 
the  word  lyS  with  the  name  of  a  deity  finds 
its  Hebrew  counterpart  in  Obadiah  and  Ab- 
diel,  and  its  modem  representative  in  Abd- 
allah.  Among  the  Babylonians  Nebo  was  a 
god  of  great  renown,  but  among  the  Assyrians 
his  cultus  was  of  the  most  fluctuating  kind*. 
He  was  the  patron-god  of  Borsippa,  where  he 
was  associated  with  the  goddess  Nana'".  In 
the  Chaldaean-Babylonian  system  he  was  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  five  planets,  and  corre- 
sponds to  Mercury;  being  both  an  evening 
and  a  morning  star,  he  had  two  names,  Nebo 
and  Nouskou;  the  former  name,  given  to  him 
as  the  "proclaimer"  or  precursor  of  the  sun, 
recalls  the  femiliar  Hebrew  word  nabi  or  pro.» 
phet.  His  Accadian  names  were  Sulpa-udda, 
"the  messenger  of  the  rising  sun,"  and  mul-an-< 
Pa,  "starof  Nebo."  Nebo  was  always  consider* 
ed  the  god  of  prophetic  inspiration,  of  letters; 
and  of  eloquence.  One  <rf  his  most'  frequent 
titles  is  "scribe  of  the  universe."  In  the 
various  hymns  to  his  honour  he  is  called  "the 
son  of  Bel,"  the  "maker  of  interpretations," 
"the  intelligent  god,"  "the  supreme  intelli- 
gence," one  "to  whose  power  no  power  is 
equal,"  one  "whose  will  like  the  heavens  does 
not  vary,"  one  who  "in  the  heavens  is  sub- 
lime." He  is  described  as  "watching  over 
the  legions  of  heaven  and  earth,"  i.e.  over 
the  regularity  of  the  movements  of  the  heaven-f 
ly  bodies  and  terrestrial  phenomena.  Nebo 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  god  of  royal  unction, 
and  the  special  protector  of  kings.  In  the 
London  Inscription  Nebuchadnezzar  says:  "I 
caused  to  be  built  in  Babylon,  of  bitumen  and 
bricks,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  a  temple 
in  honour  of  the  god  Nebo,  the  supreme 
regent,  who  bestows  the  sceptre  of  justice  to 
govern  the  legions  of  men."  He  calls  it  "the 
temple  of  him  who  confers  the  sceptre."  Not 
the  protective  but  the  destructive  power  of 
this  god  is  appealed  to  in  another  inscription 
in  the  Paris  library  (the  Caillou  Michaux 
stone  brought  from  Bagdad):  "May  Nebo, 
the  mighty  intelligence,  strike  with  affliction  and 
terror,  so  as  to  cast  into  hopeless  despair," — is 
the  imprecation  upon  the  man  who  shall  move 
the  landmark  described  in  the  inscription.  Oa 
the  monuments  he  wears  a  tiara  with  horns 
rising  in  three  pairs  above  each  other,  four 
large  wiiigs  being  often  attached  to  his  shoul- 
ders. An  alabaster  figure  of  the  god  describes, 
on  the  shoulder,  in  hieratic  characters,  the 
three  qualifications  of  the  god  of  fire,  of  the 
canal,  and  of  action,  the  last  qualification  being 
sometimes  symbolized  by  the  presence  of  the 
sceptre,  the  emblem  of  authority  ^i. 

'  'Joum.  of  R.  A.  S.'  1864,  pp.  211 — 2. 

9  Norris,  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  in.  933 ;  Rawlinson. 
'A.M.' II.  25. 

1"  Lenormant,  'Anc.  Hist,  of  East,'  I.  483; 
Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  ill.  27. 

1'  Lenormant,  '  Anc.  Hist,  of  East,'  I.  p.  455, 
.J84;   'Les  prem.  Civil,'  U,  pp,  181  sq. ;    "-La 
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It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  trace  the  reasons  for  the  corruption  of 
Abed-Nebo  into  Abed-Nego.  If  Nego  be  the 
true  reading  (see  the  Greek  versions),  Nego 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  title  of  the 
god,  Nouskou;  the  interchange  of^and^  pre- 
sents no  difficulty;  the  insertion  of  the  s  does. 
If  Nebo  be  the  original  word,  the  change  to 
Nego  was  in  all  probability  due  to  a  clerical 
error,  the  copyist  making  a  mistake  between  3 
and  J,  and  that  mistake  being  perpetuated  by 
those  to  whom  the  name  was  no  longer  familiar. 
That  the  mistake  was  of  early  date  is  proved  by 
its  existence  in  the  LXX.  version  'A^Sevayd, 
from  which  Theodotion  and  the  later  versions 
copied  it.  As  a  rule,  the  Hebrew  reproduc- 
tion of  Babylonian  names  is  exact  so  far  as 
the  consonants  are  concerned^,  and  this  makes 
the  error  the  more  remarkable.  The  mistake 
may,  of  course,  have  been  wilful,  for  the  Jews 
— it  is  asserted '^ — "often  played  with  the 
names  of  the  heathen  gods  in  a  spirit  of  scorn 
and  contumely."  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
the  "scribe,"  who  literally  as  well  as  con- 
scientiously held  by  the  commandment  "make 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  &c. 
(Exod.  xxiii.  13  and  reff.),  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  excusing  any  orthography  he  chose 
to  adopt,  nor  would  he  feel  himself  debarred 
from  accompanying  the  hateful  name  with 
some  word  expressive  of  disgust  (2  K.xxiii.  13). 

1SNE''?3,  v.  Bel-shazzar.  The  name  of  the 
son  of  Nabonadius  (see  notes  to  ch.  v.)  signi- 
fying "Bel,  protect  the  king,"  or  "Bel  has 
formed  a  king"  (Hincks) ;  the  former  being 
now  generally  preferred.  The  god  Bel  was  the 
third  member  of  the  first  triad— .<^»oa,  Notiab, 
Bel — which  the  Chaldean-Babylonian  religion 
placed  as  emanations  under  the  great  god 
Ilou  (Accad.  Dingira) :  in  this  triad  Bel  was 
the  demiurgus  and  god  of  the  organized 
universe.  Among  the  planetary  gods — the 
secondary  manifestations  of  the  superior  triads 
— he  is  identified  with  Merodach.  Under  the 
Accadian  name  of  Moul-ge,  he  and  the  god- 
dess Belit  (Beltis)  were  worshipped  at  Nipur; 
and  when  identified  with  Merodach  he  was 
the  patron-god  of  Babylon.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  primitive 
conception  of  the  gods  was  changed,  according 
to  Accadian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  religious 
mythology.  Hence  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  Merodach  is  found  in  Babylonian  astral-theo- 
logy identified  with  both  Jupiter  and  Mercury, 
and  that  Bel  should  be  a  name  sometimes 

Magie,'  index  s.  n. ;  Sayce,  '  Trans,  of  Soc.  of 
B.  A.'  III.  pp.  168,  174,  &c. 

^  Lenormant,  '  Las  pram.  Civ.'  II.  209.  That 
,this  exactness  would  not  be  found  as  regards 
vowels  stands  to  reason,  if  the  addition  of  the 
■vowal-points  be  placed  In  A.D.  6th  cent.,  when 
authentic  tradition  about  tlie  mode  of  pro- 
.tiouneing  these  names  -was  lost. 
,  '2  Rawliuson,  'A.  M.'.m.  p.  27,  n.  13. 


coupled  with  Anou,  sometimes  separated, 
sometimes  identified  with  Jupiter,  sometimes 
assigned  to  a  revolution  of  the  moon.  The 
first  month  (Nisan)  of  the  year  was  dedicated 
to  Anu  and  Bel,  and  the  standard  astrological 
work  of  the  Babylonians  was  called  after  his 
name  Namar-Bili  or  Enu-Bili,  the  "illu- 
mination" or  "eye"  of  Bel.  In  the  ancient 
Chaldasan  account  of  the  deluge  he  bears  the 
title  of  "prince  of  gods,  waiTior,"  and  his 
temple  at  Nipur,  the  ancient  capital  of  Baby- 
lonia was  restored,  if  not  founded,  by  the 
king  Urukh  whose  inscriptions  are  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  contemporary  documents 
from  Babylonia^.  That  tem.ple  was  further 
restored  by  the  kings  Ismidagan,  Kudur- 
mabuk,  Kuri-galzi^,  and  finally  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar whose  "devotion"  to  Merodach  is  so 
fully  recorded  in  the  East  India  Company'js 
Inscription^.  In  that  inscription  such  titles 
as  "the  great  god,"  "the  first-bom  and 
highest  of  the  gods,"  "the  preserver  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  "the  sublime  master  of  the  gods;" 
and  such  attributes  as  who  "confers  empire 
over  the  legions  of  men,"  who  "creates  to 
govern,"  who  "examines  the  secret  motives  of 
the  heart,"  who  "inspires  a  fear  and  respect 
for  his  divinity,"  who  "protects  (as  a  tutdary 
god)  his  town  Babylon" — give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  veneration  with  which  his  royal  servant 
regarded  him.  Following  out  the  identifica- 
tion of  Bel  with  Merodach  (Jupiter),  his  star 
is  called,  appositely,  the  "star  of  the  king," 
and  hymns  ^  are  sung  to  his  honour.  One  has 
been  compared  with  Ps.  cxlvii. :  it  contains 
such  noble  parallelisms  as  the  following : 
"Lord,  prophet  of  all  glory,  lord  of  battles, 

Thou  art  sublime,  who  is  equal  to  thee? 
Thy  will  is  a  sublime  decree,  which  thou  dost 
establish  in  heaven  and  earth." 

Another  hymn  speaks  of  "the  great  heavens, 
the  father  of  the  gods"  as  "the  resting-jJace 
of  his  watching;"  and  others  speak  of  his  work 
as  a  mediator  and  his  connection  with  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection. 

In  the  monuments  he  wears  the  homed  cap, 
which  was  the  general  emblem  of  divinity  and 
a  special  symbol  of  this  god:  his  name 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
eponyms,  and,  with  less  frequency,  into  that 
of  kings  and  people'. 

nSNtytab,  "Belteshazzar,"  i.  7,  ii.  36, 
V.  11.  The  name  is  the  Babylonian  Bilat- 
sarra-utsur,     "Beltis    defi;nd    the    kinga:" 

'  G.  Smith,  '  Athenseum,'  July  18,  1874 ; 
'Assyrian  Discoveries,'  p.  232. 

*  Do.  '  Early  History  of  Babylonia,' in '  Trans. 
,of  Soc.  of  B.  A.'  I.  pp.  34,  70. 

"  Cp.  Oppert's  '  Trails!.'  passim,  and  for  the 
description  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  the  time  of 
Herod.  (I.  iSi)   Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  iii.  515. 

«  Lenormant,  'Les  prem.  Civil' II.  169—80. 

'  See  works  referred  to  under  Abed-Nebo.     ; 

s  Sir  H.  liawlinson,  (' Journ.  R.A.  S.'  1864, 
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Bilat  being  the  fermnine  of  Bil,  "a  lord," 
and  the  name  of  the  goddess-spouse  of  Bel. 
Her  Accadian  name  was  Nin-gelal,  or  Nin- 
ge,  or  Nin-ki-gal';  and  the  primitive  con- 
ception regarded  her  and  Maul-ge  (Bel)  as 
"tiie  lord  and  lady  of  the  abyssesof  the  earth," 
that  mysterious  region  to  which  the  dead  were 
considered  to  descend.  An  ancient  hymn 
speaks  of  her  as  "reposing  on  elevated  altars" 
with  Moul-ge  in  that  temple  where  there  is  no 
thought,  no  blessing... but  darkness  and  blind- 
ness^. Yet  out  of  this  chaos  of  darkness  and 
death  came  life  and  living  things.  The  god- 
dess Beltis,  in  whom  seem  merged  many  of 
the  attributes  and  functions  assigned  to  the 
goddess-spouses  of  Anou  and  Nouah,.  becomes 
the  feminine  principle  of  nature,  the  matter 
moist,  passive,  and  fruitful,  in  whose  bosom 
the  generation  of  gods  and  men  is  produced. 
If  Beltis  is  the  "lady  of  the  lower  abyss^,"  she 
is  also  "the  mother  of  the  gods"  and  "queen 
of  fertility : "  if  she  is  Allot,  the  goddess  of  the 
infernal  regions,  "the  mother  of  the  city  of 
Erech" — the  great  necropolis  of  Chaldasa; 
she  is  also  Tamri,  "the  sea,"  that  representa- 
tive of  the  primordial  humidity  whence  every- 
thing is  deemed  to  have  sprung.  In  astral- 
theology  Beltis  is  identified  with  Istar,  the 
Babylonian  Venus;  and  as  a  star  bears  the 
poetical  names  of  Nln-ii-anna,  "lady  of  the 
defences  of  heaven,"  and  Mustelil,  "the  bril- 
liant." The  planet  was  a  favourite  object  of 
observation,  and  the  two  phrases  are  carefully 
noted,  but  with  a  confusion  of  the  two  names 
in  the  astronomical  tablet:  Venus  at  sunset 
is  "Istar  of  Erech"  and  "Bilat  Hi,"  queen  of 
the  gods;  Venus  at  sunrise  is  "Istar  among 
the  stars."  This  identification  with  Istar 
opens  up  to  the  scientific  student  the  point  of 
connection  with  the  ancient  legend'  known 
among  cuneiform  scholars  ss  the  M  descent  of 
Ishtar  to  Hades." 

That  the  goddess  Beltis  was,  from  early 
times,  held  in  great  renown,  appears  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  her  name  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions. In  the  y&r  1874,  Mr  G.  Smith  found 
bricks  from  the  "temple  of  Ishtar"  with  the 
dedication,  "To  Beltis,  his  lady,  Shalmaneser, 
viceroy  of  Assur,  king  of  nations,"  this  Shal- 

p.  236),  and  Sayce  (MS.  communication),  are 
^reed  in  recognizing  Bilat  as  the  first'element 
in  this  name,  though  the  tetk  is  substituted  for 
the  tau.  Oppert,  'Journ.  asiat.'  1864,  p.  53, 
and  Schrader,  'die  Keilinschr.  u.  d.  A.  T.' 
p.  278,  take  the  name  as  Baltasu-usur  (Balatsu- 
usur),  "protect  his  life;"  but  Dan.  iv.  8  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  opinion  that  "the  name  of 
my  god  "  enters  into  the  composition  of  Belte- 
shazzar.  Canon  Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  III.  82, 
gives  another  derivation. 

1  Lenormant,  'La  Magie,' pp.  153,  154. 

»  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soe.  of  B.  A.'  in.  pp. 
;6q,  197. 

*  Translated  by  Messrs.  Fox  Talbot,  G.  Smith,. 
Lenormant,  Schrader  and  others. 


maneser  being  the  builder  of  the  palace  of 
Nineveh  (c.  1300  B.C.);  and  another  inscrip- 
tion from  the  same  spot  records  how  "Ttt- 
gulti-ninip,  king  of  nations,  son  of  Shalmane- 
ser...the  temple  of  Beltis  built*."  Beltis  is  the 
goddess  whom  the  great  king  Assurbanipal, 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's Inscription  furnishes  another  in- 
stance, claims  as  his  parent:  "I  am  Assurba- 
nipal, the  progeny  of  Assur  and  Beltis^" 
Previously  to  the  Persian  conquest  the  shrine 
of  the  great  temple  of  Belus  was  occupied  by 
colossal  images,  one  of  which  was  that  of 
Beltis.  Before  it  were  two  golden  lions,  and 
near  them  two  enormous  serpents  of  silver' 
A  hymn  speaks  of  the  fast  celebrated  to  her  at 
her  tovm  of  Erech;  and  the  words,  "I  do  not 
follow  mine  own  will;  I  do  not  glorify  my- 
self," specifying  the  character  of  her  wor- 
shippers', happily  illustrate  the  meekness  and 
modesty  so  discernible  in  the  character  of  the 
Belteshazzar  of  Scripture.  At  Babylon  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  had  lost  its  sombre 
and  more  sublime  aspect;  it  had  sunk  into  the 
encouragement  of  sensuality  s. 

The  practice  of  forming  the  name  of  a  male 
with  a  female  element,  not  unknown  among 
ourselves  and  modem  nations,  is  not  without 
its  parallel  in  Assyrian-Babylonian  times. 
Abil-Istar  and  Istar-so-um-esses  are  names  of 
viTiters  of  astronomical  reports';  and  a  tablet 
relative  to  the  moon-god  is  signed  by  Istar- 
so-um-Kamis  the  chief  librarian  of  Assurbani- 
pal...and  son  of  Nabo-zir-asir  the  chief  astro- 
loger'". 

The  LXX.  (followed  by  Theod.,  Jerome 
&c.)  makes  no  diiFerence  between  Belshazzar 
and  Belteshazzar.  It  has  but  one  name, 
BaXToo-ap,  to  represent  both.  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  priority  of  the  existing  Hebrew 
text  and  its  accuracy.  The  compiler  of  the 
Greek  version  had  forgotten,  or  chose  to 
forget,  that  distinction  between  the  two  names 
which  Daniel  himself  had  carefully  marked. 

"iB^n,  "Meshach,"i.  7  andiii.  "Itisimpos- 
sible,"  says  Max  Mllllerii,  "to  give  any  etymo- 
logy of"  this  name  and  Shadrach.  "  No  names 
similar  to  them,"  says  Sayce^^,  "are  found  in 
the  inscriptions."  Hence  cfitics  have  indulged 
freely  in  conjectures.  Hitzig  and  ZBckler 
trace  the  first  name  to  the  Sanskrit  meschah= 
a  ram,  maesha,  JustL  "It  jjiay  have  been," 
says  Max  MuUer,   "mir,  friend,  and  shah, 

*  G.  Smith,  'Times,'  July  7,  1874. 

"  'Hist,  of  Assurb.'  p.  3;  see  Lenormant,, 
'  Anc.  Hist,  of  East,'  i.  p.  484. 

»  Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  II.  515. 

'  Lenormant,  '  Les  prem..  Civ.' II.  168. 

8  Cp.  Lenormant,  'Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,' 
I.  p.  499 ;  Raivlinson,  '  A.  M.'  III.  30. 

»  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  B.  A.'  III.  213, 

233- 
^''  Lenormant,  'Les  prem.  Civ.'  II.  155. 
11  In  Pusey's  '  Lectures,'  1.  c. 
1^  MS.  communication,  ,  .  ..  ; 
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Tdng,"  and  the  compound  in  Persian  would 
mean,  "king  of  the  friend."  It  is  true  that 
mesha  is  in  the  Vedas  a  title  of  the  god 
Indrai ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  in  Baby- 
lonia the  name  would  have  been  given  with 
reference  to  any  such  deity.  Others,  there- 
fore, with  far  more  probability — if  the  ana- 
logy of  the  composition  of  the  other  names 
is  allowed  its  due  weight — ^trace  it  to  a 
Babylonian  source.  Taking  the  guttural  ter- 
mination as  either  Aramaic  2  or,  better,  Ac- 
cadian,  the  two  consonants  B'D  recall  the 
Accadian  mas  (Assyrian  led),  or  protecting 
"genius,"  which  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
demi-gods  is  described  in  the  old  magical 
books  as  having  his  abode  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  acting  as  an  asgis  to  all 
who  place  themselves  under  his  protection. 
Such  expressions  as  "the  good  mof,"  "the 
good  lamma"  (Assyrian  lamas  "colossus"), 
"the  good  utuq"  (Assyrian  do.),  are  frequent 
in  the  formulae  of  incantations  as  opposed  to 
"the  wicked  mas,"  "the  wicked  lamma," 
"the  wicked  a/aj':"  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  found 
in  one  of  the  signs  of  the  ideograph  which 
forms  the  name  of  the  god  Hercules,  the  pho- 
netic value  mas  as  applied  to  the  god  by  one 
of  the  different  nations  of  Babylonia*. 

Such  a  semi-divine  element,  or  actual  repro- 
duction of  the  name  of  a  god,  suggested  by  one 
or  other  of  the  above  suppositions,  may  well  be 
conceived  as  entering  into  the  name  "Me- 
shach,"  as  it  entered  into  the  name  "Mesesi- 
Mordach." 

'  If  it  has  assumed,  in  the  present  text,  the 
form  "IB^D,  the  insertion  of  the  *  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  wish  to  repeat  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  form  ?SO'''D,  or  by  the  ignorance 
real  or  wilful  of  the  scribe,  who  at  the  same 
time  could  write  IWHDJ?. 

•\TI&,  "Shadrach,"  i.  f  and  iii.  LXX. 
and  Theod.  SeSpaxOO-  This  name  is  identified 
by  some  with  ITin  (Zeeh.  ix.  i),  the  proper 
liame  of  a  Syrian  god  who  represents  the 
seasons  (mn=1Tn,  "to  turn,"  "wind"). 
The  interchange  of  PI  with  sibilants  is  not 
without  parallel.  Others  prefer  to  trace  its 
relation  to  Babylonian.  They  connect  it  with 
the  Assyrian  Sadhiru  or  Sadhru,  "the  scribe" 
("IDC),  and  the  non-Assyrian  guttural  ter- 
mination; or  with  the  sed  (cp.  LXX.  2e8-) 
the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  mas  (see  "Me- 
shach,"  and  cp.  the  analogy  suggested  by 
n*33n),  followed  by  the  insertion  of  the  r 
(frequent  in  Assyrian) '  before  the  guttural. 


^  Justi,  '  Handb.  d.  Zendsprache,'  s.  v. 
ma&ha. 

«  Meier,  'Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  xvil.  p.  682, 
n.  I. 

'  Lenormant,  '  La  Magie,' pp.  24,  29,  138. 

*   '  Journ.  R.  A.  S.'  1864,  p.  230,  n.  4. 

"  Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.'  p.  iii;  Oppert,  'El. 
de  la  Gram.  Assyr.'  p.  103. 


It  may  even  be  a  name  which  has  suffered 
similar  transformations  to  those  of  the  name 
which,  originally  sounded  Istar-duri,  became  in 
succession  Sa-ar-du-ri  and  Se-e-du-ri,  and — 
when  the  position  of  the  elements  of  the  name 
was  reversed — Dur-sa,  Ur-sa-a,  and  Ru-sa-a". 
Of  both  these  names — Meshach  and  Shadrach 
— ^it  must  be  asserted  that  nothing  certain  is 
yet  known. 

With  reference  to  the  names  given  to  Daniel 
and  his  three  friends,  it  is  a  legitimate  con- 
jecture that  these  would  be  used  by  the  Baby- 
lonians only.  Among  themselves  and  their 
captive  countrymen  they  would  be  known  by 
their  Hebrew  names:  as  true  patriots  they 
would  count  that  a  disgrace  which  yet  they 
were  compelled  by  custom  to  endure.  Thus 
for  instance,  when,  in  later  days,  certain  Jews 
adopted  Latin  names  in  order  to  assimilate 
themselves  more  closely  to  the  Romans,  their 
fellow-countrymen  resented  bitterly  such  weak- 
ness, and  pointed  in  contrast  to  the  captive 
Jews  in  Goshen,  who  had  adopted  neither  the 
language  nor  the  names  of  their  Egyptian 
taskmasters.  The  fact  is  not  without  im- 
portance with  reference  to  the  supposed 
Maccabsean  date  of  the  book  "Daniel."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Hellenizing  Jews  of  tlie 
Maccabaean  days  threw  off,  only  too  readily, 
their  nationality;  and  adopted  GreA  names, 
manners,  and  language.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Antjochus  Epiphanes  that  the  Greek  language 
should  replace  Hebrew.  A  Joshua  (the  high- 
priest)  became  a  Jason  ('lao-mv),  an  Onias, 
a  Menelaus  (UeviXaos).  The  khasidim  or 
national  party  resented  this  as  treachery  to 
God  and  country^.  If  the  book  "Daniel" 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, how  could  the  writer  of  the  "fiction" 
have  made  such  a  mistake  as  to  allow  Daniel 
and  his  friends  to  take  heathen  names  vnthout 
one  word  of  protest  on  their  part?  The 
difficulty  is  thus  treated  by  Gratz':  Daniel, 
&c.  held  their  heathen  names  in  no  honour; 
they  retained  their  Hebrew  names.  Therefore 
the  author  of  the  book  wished  the  "  faithful" 
of  his  (the  Maccabasan)  time  to  leani  from  this 
example  that  even  if  they  did  take  Greek 
names,  they  might  still  remain  Jews  at  heart. 
The  solution  is  ingenious ! 

Excursus  on  Persian  Words  in  the  book  Daniel. 

In  the  Book  of  Daniel  there  are  Several 
words,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  Aryan 
and  not  Semitic  roots.  Thek  presence  is  of 
extreme  value  as  pointing  to  a  period  when 
Oriental— Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian — 
and  not  Greek,  supremacy  exercised  a  special 

'  G.  Smith,  'Hist,  of  Assurban.'  p.  150. 

'  Josephus,  'Antiq.'  xii.  S.  §  iJ  see  the 
'Histories'  of  Milman,  Palmer,  Derenbourg, 
Ewald  and  Gratz. 

'  '  Beitrage,' p.  341. 
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influence  over  the  language.  Delitzsch*,  in 
enumerating  them,  points  out  how  they  sepa- 
rate the  book  of  Daniel  from  the  Maccabsean 
era,  and  testify  to  its  composition  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity.  Of  the  seven  to  nine  words 
found  in  Daniel,  three  are  also  found  in  Ezra, 
two  in  Esther  (see  '  Appendix  to  Ezra'  and 
*A.to  Esther'),  and  one  only  in  the  Targums. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  set  down  these  words, 
and  then  deduce  from  them  the  conclusion 
they  seem  naturally  to  offer, 

InatJ  (Ezra)!  ^°^"^  '"  ^*"*  "'■  *'  3i  ^'^  '" 
Ezra  i.  8,  vii.  ai,  'treasurers.' 

The  last  syllable  is  considered  to  be  the 
Persian  bar  keeper,  cp.  bara,  "to  carry:" 
and  the  former  part  of  the  word  is  usually 
traced  to  the  old  Persian,  gai{e)th  (Haug) 
or  gada,  gaitha  (Justi),  ganda  (Delitzsch): 
— compare  the  Sansk.  ganja  (Benfey)  ;  New 
Persian,  jihan : — hence  garijavara,  gainth-bara 
or  gainz-bara  (UJ,  "a  treasure,"  so  ^MJ, 
I  Chro.  xxviii.  11).  Ewald"  gives  to  naiJ  a 
meaning  "machttragender"  or  nobleman  of 
high  official  position,  deriving  it  from  the  old 
Persian  chudvdr  {pom.  chad.,  "God,"  "Al- 
mightiness"),  disliking  the  previous  identifica- 
tion with  the  half- Semitic,  half-Persian  l^DTJ. 

But  the  Persian  etymologies  are  not  con- 
vincing (Max  MuUer),  and  Dietrich  thinks 
that  the  word  is  to  be  explained  as  a  Semitic 
formation  borrowed  from  the  Persians  by  their 
Semitic  neighbours.  It  is  curious  that  an 
Aramaean-Persian  seal  of  the  (probably) 
Achaeraenian  period  should  have  been  found 
which  supports  materially  this  semi-Semitic 
semi-Persian  conclusion'.  The  owner  of  the 
seal  bears  the  title  13:  T  IDB'.  The  former 
word  occurs  frequently  in  the  titles  of  the 
Persian  nobles  (e.g.  Esther  ii.  3,  ai;  Nehem. 
ii.  8):  the  t^T  the  Aram,  particle  indicative 
of  tiie  genitive";  and  t33  corresponds  to  the 
(NDPD)  »D33  in  Ezra  vi.  8.  Gesenius^  has 
shewn  the  relation  between  such  forms  as  D3J 
and  tii  (DJ3),  and  Oppert^  that  the  Assyrian 
form  of  MJ  would  be  pS;  hence  the  title  on  the 
seal  may  be  taken  as  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  -aii  of  Ezra  and  the  "1313  of  Daniel. 

N— or  D3nS5,  "matter,"  found  in  Dan.  iii. 
16,  iv.  14,  &c.;  Ezra  iv.  17,  vi.  11,  &c.; 
Esther  i.  20. 

Old  Persian,  pati-gama.  New  Pets.paigan. 
Pehlvi,  fedam.    This  word  is  very  frequent  in 

I  Herzog,  'R.-E.' Art. 'Daniel,' p.  274,  Cp. 
also  Haug,  'Erklarung  d.  Persischer  Worter 
d.  A.  T.'  (in  Ewald's  '  Jahrb.  d.  Bibl.  Wissen- 
schaft.'pp.  151  sq.  18.S3);  J»sti,  'Handbuchd. 
Zend-Sprache;'  Benfey,  ' Sanskrit-Engl.  Diet.;' 
Max  Miiller,  'On  Aiyan  words  in  Daniel,' 
seePusey's  'Lectures,'  p.  S^S  sq- 

"  '  Die  Propheten  d.  A.  T.'  iii.  p.  474. 

»  Blau,  in '  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  xvin.  300. 

*  '  Thesaurus,'  s.  n. 

'  '  Gramm.  Assyr. '  p.  7. 


Chaldeeand  Syriac.  Though  Michaelis' con- 
nects it  with  (fiSeyfia,  its  origin  is  probably 
Persian,  fath  corresponding  to  the  Zend  pre- 
position paiti,  the  Sanskrit  prati,  and  the 
Greek  n-por ;  in  Zend  the  preposition  ex- 
presses distribution  and  movement  towards  a 
person  or  thing,  gam  is  to  "go"  in  Sanskrit, 
Zend,  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In 
Armenian  patgam  is  a  "message,"  and  such 
a  meaning  reduced  to  the  more  general  "mat- 
ter" is  appropriate  here. 

D^DniB,  "princes,"  found  in  Dan.  i.  3; 
Ezra;  Esther  i,  3,  vi.  9.  The  mistakes  and. 
conjectures  to  which  this  word  was  subjected 
may  be  infeired  from  the  rendering  "Parthi- 
ans"  of  the  Syriac  version,  and  Theodotion's 
approximate  reproduction  of  the  original  in 
Greek  characters,  7rop5o/*/ieiV.  The  ring  of 
the  word  is  thought  by  some  to  favour  a 
Semitic  rather  than  Aryan  etymology.  Philo- 
logists who  trace  it  to  the  latter  source  com- 
pare it  with  Pehlvi,  pardom;  Zend,  fratema; 
Sanskr.  prathama;  cuneiform  fratama;  the 
superlative  of  the  prep./ra,  Ttparos,  or  perhaps 
wpoTiixos''.  In  later  times  the  word  assumes 
the  form  »K>W^S8. 

nnS5,  or  "captains,"  found  in  Dan.  iii.  a,  3, 
27;  Ezra  V.  3,  14,  vi.  7;  Esther. 
.  The  word  has  been  connected  with  the 
Persian,  ^aii4';  mod.  Fers.  paigab :  but  it  oc- 
curs so  often  in  Assyrian  and  other  inscriptions 
that  the  Semitic  origin  is  now  unquestioned'". 
Its  early  reception  into  Hebrew  is  well  known^'; 
and  the  name  occurs  as  a  title  of  Nebq  in  the 
East  India  House  Inscription  12. 

KijBmtynK,  found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3, 27,  &c., 
iii.  12,  &c.,  "princes,"  see  'Com.  on  Bible,' 
III.  423,  and  note  on  Dan.  iii.  2. 

Of  words,  presumed  to  be  Aryan,  and  pecu- 
liar to  Daniel,  the  following  are  mentioned  by 
Delitzsch,  Haug,  and  others. 

XITS,  ii,  5,  8.  This  word  is  also  found  in 
the  Talmudical  formula  n*DJ)D^  'Jl^S  XltN, 
and  is  there,  as  in  Daniel,  used  as  a  -verb.  In 
Persian  the  corresponding  word  azanda,  found 
in  the  Behistun  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustim  inscrip- 
tions, has  the  meaning  of  'knowledge,'  and  is 
used  as  a  jubstantive.     In  this  respect  the  Per- 

«  Castell.  '  Lex.  Syr.'  p,  744 ;  Renan,  '  Hist, 
d.  langues  semit.'  p.  155  ;  Gesenius,  'Thesaur.' 
s.  n. ;  see  '  App.  to  Ezra.' 

'  Benfey,  'Klschr.'  p.  88;  Pott,  'uber  alt- 
persische  Eigennamen'  in  'Zeitsch.  der  D.  M.  G.' 
Vol.  xiu.  pp.  376,  416;  Renan,  1,  c. ;  see  '  App, 
to  Esther.' 

'  Levy,  '  Chaldaisch.  Worterbuch,'  s.  v. 

»  Benfey,  '  Monats-Schr.'  p.  105. 

"  See  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.' p.  85;  Ewald, 
1.  c.;  Schrader,  'die  Keilinsehr.  d,  A,  T.' 
p.  89. 

"  This  is  traced  by  Pusey,  p.  566,  a  passage 
which  requires  the  elision  of  the  note,  asserting 
"no  possible  Semitic  etymology." 

'"  Sehrader,  '  Die  Assyr.-Babyl.  Keilinschrif- 
ten,'  in  'Zeitschr.  d,  D.  M.  GJ  xxyi.  13, 
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sian  and  Biblical  modes  of  application  of  the 
same  root  are  independent.  Many  scholars', 
however,  take  Its  as  =  7tX,  "go  out,"  and 
refuse  to  it  any  Pefsian  etymology^  The 
retention  of  the  idea  of  fixedness,  unalterable- 
nfess,  alleged  to  be  required  by  the  context,  is 
possible  whichever  etymology  be  adopted. 
The  sentence  would  be  "the  word  from  me  i» 
gone  out"  in  the  sense  of  being  irrevocable  and 
fixed.  The  coupling  of  a  masc.  verb  and  a 
fern.  ^  noun  is  not  uncommon  in  the  later 
ihscr^tions  ^,  and  this  is  the  case  here  (riTOD 
Nits).  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  suppose 
the  word  =n?tS  (Luzzatto);  though  if  it  be 
considered  a  feminine  verb  its  form  ma:y  be 
considered  the  prototype  of  that  to  which  the 
affbrmative  D  of  the  third  pers.  sing.  fern, 
was  reduced  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  viz. 
il,  S»,  or  *S.  Finally,  the  word  may  be  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  Assyrian  Zat  with  the 
frequent  preformative  S,  a  word  akin  to  and 
derived  from  SS*,  and  used  to  express  what 
is  remote  (in  time,  future  and  past^),  a  sense 
quite  appropriate  here. 

intJTiK,  "judges,"  iii.  i,  3.  Haug  com- 
pares this  with  the  Persian  daregha-^dra,  and 
explains  it  by  "prince  of  the  host"  (Heer- 
fUrst) ;  but  the  Persian  word  itself  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  quite  determined,  ^dra  '■&  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  Sanskrit  tjiras;  but 
darg  or  adarg  is  very  obscure.  Hence  others  * 
prefer  to  consider  the  word  thoroughly  Ara- 
maic, and,  breaking  it  up  into  the  components 
lis  (Adar)  in  sense  of  "distiag-uished"  and 
ITU  (Gezer)  one  of  the  classes  mentioned  in 
ii.  27,  understand  by  it  here  the  chief  finMicial, 
or-^better  still  (see  iii.  a,  add.  Note) — ^legal 
officers.  If  the  analogy  of  the  name,  Adram- 
melech  (»  K..  xvii.  31;  xix.  37),  offers  any 
illustration,  Adar  derives  this  signification 
fi^ra  the  god  (the  Assyi-ian  "Hercules,"  and 
Greek  "Saturn"),  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Assyrian  (and  Hebrew)  months  Ve-Adar 
was  assigned  by  the  Assyrians  to  their  national 
god  Assur  to  complete  their  cycle,  but  it  was 
also  the  name  of  the  month  dedicated  to  "the 
seven  great  gods."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
use  of  the  word  would  expand  into  the  ab- 
stract signification  "  pre-eminence." 

"lam,  "counsellor,"  iii.  4,  3.  The  first  syl- 
lable is  usually  taken  to  correspond  to  the  old 
Persian  and  Zend  ddta  "law"  (cp.  the  new 
Persian  d&tuher,  dawer  for  dadiuef,  "a  judge" 
or  "king");  and  the  second  syllable  "barV  to 
be  the  same  as  in  "131J  (latJ).  The  first 
syllable  occurs  also  in  Daniel  in  the  sense  of 

'^  GesehiuSj  'Thes.'  s.v. ;  Saadia,  Aben  Ezra, 
Ganen,  Luzzatto- Kriiger,  '  Gi'amm.'  p.  38. 

\  Sayce,  '  Assyr.  Gr.'  pp.  73,  157. 

»  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  s.v. 

*  e.g.  Zockler,  in  loco. 

"  Lenormant,  'La  Magie,'  pp.  16,  107.  On 
the  Aocadian  and  Assyrian  meaning  of  "  Adar," 
see  SaycB)  'Trans,  of  Soe,  of  B.' A.  Ill,  161. 


"law"  or  "finnan"  (Dl,  S — ,  ii.  13,  vi.  9), 
and  is — on  the  above  supposition — connected 
with  the  roots  da  "to  give"  (SiSaiw}  and 
di>d  "to  place"  (.TtBrmi):  wheoce^-dad  a 
"gift"  (from  da),  and  a  "law"  (from  dM}.. 
Hence  the  word  12^1  is  one  skilled  in  the 
law,  a  keeper  of  the  law,  a  counsellor, 

A  Babylonian  etymology  may  be  found  foe 
the  word^  if  the  letter  D  be  taken  as  inserted 
and  used  to  distinguish  the  word  from  another 

and  similar  class,  the  KD7D  nnn  (see  add.  N. 
taiii.  2). 

din,  "piece,"  ii.  5,  iii.  29,  is  by  some  con- 
nected directly  Wtii  the  Persian  handdma 
"a  member;"  others  associate  it  with  the  Ara- 
maean verb  D^in  (iojOl,  "to  cut  in  pieces"), 
the  Aramaean  word 'being  considered  a  de- 
nominative from  the  Aryan.  Levy^  gives  no 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  substan- 
tive, but  only  as  a  verb. 

IV^D,  A.  V.  "Melzar,"  i.  11,  16.  Haug 
considers  this  to  be  no  proper  name  but  a 
Persian  equivalent  for  a  cupbearer.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  he  connects  with  the  old 
Persian  and  Sanskrit  madhu,  and  new  Persian 
mel  (ficdv,  mel)  ;  the  latter  part  with  the  old 
Persian  fora  or  Sanskrit  firas,  a  "head."  The 
word  would  thus  indicate  a  kind  of  "over- 
seer of  drinking."  The  Rabbins  give  more 
or  less  ingenious  derivations  of  a  Semitic 
kind:— =cp.  Saadia  in  the  Rabbin.  Bible. 
Hitzig  compares  it  as  a  foreign  word  with 
MoXotro-op  =  o-os,  and  Gratz  with  uEXercop. 
The  word  will  probably  be  found  to  be  Assy- 
rian; perhaps  connected  with  the  Accadian 
mul  a  star,  or  as  a  corruption  of  the  name 
Mulal-Assur.  • 

natiJ,  "rewards,"  ii.  6;  v.  i;.  The  root 
of  the  word  is  found  by  Haug  in  n,  the  i  and 
n3  being  considered  a  preposition  and  affix 
respectively.  t3  is  connected  with  the  old 
Persian  bag' "to  divide,"  and  the  modern  Per- 
sian idj  a  "present;"  the  word  therefore  read- 
ing in  old  Persian,  nibagvd  "largess."  Others, 
prefer  to  connect  it  with  the  palpel-form  t3t3 
from  tt3  "to  distribute"  in  a  prodigal  sense: 
and  this  explanation  is  more  convincing.  The 
Assyrians  used  the  root  in  the  sense  of  heaping 
up  (Norris  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  I.  p.  79),  and  the 
word  here  is  a  Niphal  substantive. 

raJD,  "governors,"  ii.  48.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  usual  to  trace  this  word  to  a  Persian 
source;  and  the  Iranian  forms  of  speech  fur- 
nish two  roots  from  which  the  word  might  be 
derived.  The  old  Persian  tianh  (to  proclaim) , 
used  of  the  king;  Zend,  jaifr,  ^ang;  modem 
Persian,  sAhkten  (to  order),  Shahneh,  a  "pre- 
fect;" Sanskr.  cans:  or,  Zend,  f«j,  Sanskr, 
<;ak  (to  be  strong).  But  with  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Assyrian- Babylonian  inscriptions, 
an  earlier  derivation  of  the  word  has  become 
apparent.     Sargon  is  called  sakkanakku  Babilu 
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which  Hincksi  renders  "priest  of  Babylon," 
Oppett'  "vicaire"  (vicem-gerens  deorum); 
and  sakin  subari  which  Prastorius'  renders 
"  Hersteller  der  SchOnheit.'  The  word  origi- 
nally applied  to  kings  only  had,  in  Daniel's 
time,  passed  down  to  describe  officers  of  the 
highest  rank  but  not  of  royal  descent,  much 
as  the  word  "prince"  is  used  in  modern  times. 
The  interchange  of  c,  i-,  and  g  is  occasionally 
found  in  Assyrian,  and  in  Babylonian  g  com- 
monly takes  the  place  of  i*.  Sakin  would 
thus  become  sagan;  and  though  the  word,  if 
equivalent  to  sacnu,  may  not  be  Semitic,  yet 
its  existence  previous  to  Fer^an  times  proper 
is  self-evident.  It  is  found  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  joined  with  the  Assyrian  niriB,  and  in 
Isaiah",  in  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Such  early 
occurrence  is  a  strong  evidence  against  its 
being  considered  an  insertion  of  a  Maccabxan 
date. 

P?mDj  iii.  a  I,  47,  "coats."  The  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  is  referred  to  the  Zend,  c^ra 
■van: — fdra—sar'a,  "the  head,"  modern  Per- 
sian ser  and  sar;  and  vr,  "to  cover:" — and 
explained  to  be  a  covering  of  the  head;  but 
Max  Muller,  preserving  the  Persian  origin,  con- 
nects it  with  shulvdr  (or  shalvdr)  "braccas," 
the  Arabic  serdvil.  The  Greeks  reproduced 
the  word  under  the  form  a-apa^apa  (see 
Theod.  here)  which  in  med.  Lat.  is  saraballa. 
This  Persian  derivation  necessitates  the  assump- 
tion that  in  ?3"1D  the  /  and  r  have  changed 
places.  Other  critics  have  consequently  pre- 
ferred to  trace  the  word  to  the  Semitic  ^a")p 
"  to  cover^,"  &c.,  a  word  frequent  in  Syriac, 
Targum  and  Talmud.  Levy'  takes  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  mantle,  and  considers  it  "if  not 

of  Persian  origin"  to  be  traceable  to  731V 
from  3"I5?  to  mix.  But,  if  one  more  con- 
jecture may  be  permitted  where  all  is  still 
conjectural,  another  etymology  for  the  word 
is  to  be  found  through  a  process  strictly  in 
accordance  with  Assyrian  philology.  The 
formation  of  quadrilaterals  in  that  language 
was  frequent  through  the  insertion  of  the 
letters  r,  /,  « 8 :  and  the  letters  s  (D)  and  s  (B*), 
usually  interchange  in  the  later  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions'.   If  therefore   7310   be  derived 

1  'Joum.  of  Sacr.  Lit.'  1859,  p.  296. 

^  '  Grande  Inscription  du  Palais  de  Rhorsa- 
bad,'  p.  37. 

'  'Bemerkungen  zu  einigen  Inschriften  Sar- 
gons,'  in  'Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  xxvil.  519. 

*  Sayce,  'Assyrian  Grammar,' p.  30. 

5  Cp.  Schrader,  »die  Keilinschr.  u.  d.  A.  T.' 

P'  270- 

e  See  Gesenius,  'Thesaur.'  ».  n.;  Buxtorf, 
'Lex.'  s.  n. 

'  'Chald.  Worterb.'s.n.  t 

8  Oppert,  'Gr,  Assyr.'p.  103.  Cp- lWn?3n3 
in  iii.  ii. 

0  Sayce,  '  Assyr.  Gr.'  p.  33 :  D  was  more  fre- 
quent at  Babylon,  V  at  Nineveh  (Oppert,  p.  4). 


from  the  root  ?3D  or  73B',  the  word  really 
describes  the  long  flovyiog  robe  or  outer  gar- 
ment which  the  monuments  as  well  as  Hero- 
dotus prove  to  have  been  habitual  among  all 
classes  of  the  Babylonians  (see  note  to  iii.  ai); 
The  student  of  Hebrew  will  thus  recognize  m 

the  731D  of  the  Assyrian  the  73E'  (Isai.  xlvii, 
a)  which  Gesenius  and  FUrst  unite  in  render- 
ing not  "locks,"  but  the  flowing  train  of  a 
dress. 

|'3"ID,  "presidents,"  vi.  3.  The  syllable  ID 
may  be  the  Persian  sara  (as  in  previous  word) 
with  the  diminutive  suffix "],  "the  little  head," 
or  an  adjective  in  ka  "the  head-man;"  jer 
"head"  in  modern  Persian  being  applied  to  per- 
sons in  the  sense  of  Kopvcjiaios:  but  its  affinity 
with  sar,  so  frequent  in  the  sense  of  "king," 
"prince,"  "chief,"  in  the  Assyrian-Babylonian 
inscriptions,  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  word 
sarru-cinu  is  by  some  scholars  taken  as  the 
equivalent  for  pjlD  (Sargon)'".  In  Exod. 
X.  6  and  Deut.  i.  15,  the  word  is  used  as  the 
Targum  equivalent  for  DnDC.  Levy  9.v. 
hazards  the  conjecture  that  'D  is  formed  out 
of  )131t<  apxav  with  D  prefixed! 

J3na,  "meat,"  i.  5,  8.  This  is  said  to  beof 
Persian  origin,  path  occurs  again  as  fith,  in 
DJns  (which  see):  bag  is  the  Persian  bdg 
"tribute"  (see  under  n3t33),  and  the  Sanskrit 
bhdga,  a  portion.  Pratibhdga  is  the  "share 
of  small  articles  as  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  paid 
daily  to  the  Rajah  for  household  expenditure ; " 
a  meaning  also  attached  to  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word,  n-oTi^afis^^,  »'.«.  barley  bread,  and 
wheaten  toast,  a  crown  of  cypress  and  mixed 
wine  out  of  a  gold  cup  from  which  the  king 
himself  drinks.  Herodotus  (l.  131, 132)  notes 
of  the  Persians,  that  "to  the  gods  they  raise 
no  altar,  light  no  fire,  pour  no  libations;  there 
is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of  chap- 
lets,  no  consecrated  barley-cake,"  &c.  In  the 
same  sense  is  "meat"  to  be  understood  here. 
Haug"  has  preserved  the  peculiar  union  of 
preposition  and  noun  in  the  rendering  "Zu- 
kost."  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note — as 
an  instance  of  the  changes  to  which  the  first 
syllable  was  subjected — that  the  old  Persian 
pati-karu  ("image")  of  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion becomes  on  the  Aramaic  coinage  of  Eran 
SlSmS,  a  form  nearer  to  Sanskrit  prati-kara 
(' '  counterfeit  ")'^.  Daniel's  form  of  the  prepo- 
sition is,  as  might  be  expected,  nearer  to  that 
of  the  inscription. 

These  Persian  words,  both  those  found  in 


'"  Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.'  p.  30.  See  Schrader, 
'die  Keiliflschr.  d.  A.  T.'  p.  254. 

11  See  Max  Muller,  /.  c.  The  LXX.  render^ 
it  Sairpia  (see  Lidd.  and  Sc.  'Lex.'  s.  n.),  i.e. 
"  vegetables  "  generally. 

^  'Zend-studienj'  in  '  Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.' 
IX.  698. 

13-  Levy,  '  Beitrage  zur  Aram.  Miinzkunde 
EranSi!  &«■  Jn  'Zeitschr-d.  D.  M.  G.'  xxi.  430. 
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the  three  writers,  and  those  in  Daniel  alone, 
point  to  the  prevalence  of  a  supremacy  very 
different  to  that  existing  in  the  reign  of  the 
Greek  A  ntiochus  Epiphanes.  They  are  a  very 
strong  indication  that  the  works  which  contain 
them  were  written  at  a  time  far  anterior  to  it. 


Theonly  other  supposition  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  presence  is,  that  they  were  inserted  or 
appended  by  later  scribes  and  copyists  to  give 
an  antique  appearance  to  the  books.  To  this 
no  one  will  agree  when  the  impossibilities  con- 
nected with  it  are  remembered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  Nebuchadnezzar,  forgetting  his  dreant,  re- 
quireth  it  of  the  Chaldeans,  by  promises  and 
threatenings.  lo  They  acknowledging  their 
inability  are  judged  to  die.  14  Daniel  obtain- 
ing some  respite  findeth  the  dream-.  19  He 
blesseth   God.     24  He  staying  the  decree  is 


brought  to  the  king.    ^^  T/ie  dream.    ^6  The 
interpretation.     46  Daniel's  advancement. 

AND  in  the  second  year  of  the 
^  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreamed  dreams,  where- 
with his  spirit  was  troubled,  and  his 
sleep  brake  from  him. 


Chap.  II.  "In  this  chapter  we  have  an 
account  of  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
its  interpretation  by  Daniel,  after  the  Chal- 
dseans  had  failed  to  describe  and  interpret  it. 
The  dream  itself  contains  a  general  outline  of 
the  subsequent  revelations  to  Daniel  in  regard 
to  the  world-powers.  It  occurred  many  years 
before  the  other  visions.  At  this  time  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  was  approaching  to  its 
highest  glory.  In  the  later  visions  of  Daniel 
it  was  in  its  last  extremity"  [r].  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  now  king  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure.  Intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Nabopolassar,  with  whom  he  had  been  as- 
sociated (see  add.  N.  to  i.  i),  had  reached  him 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  Egypt.  He  at  once 
made  a  hasty  truce  with  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch, and  by  a  rapid  march  across  the  desert 
reaclied  Babylon  to  find  the  crown  kept  for 
him  in  safe  custody  by  the  head  (0  ^cXna-T^s) 
of  the  Chaldaeans  (Berosus),  "With  his  ac- 
cession to  sole  dominion  began  the  most 
celebrated  period  of  Babylonian  history 
(Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  in.  49,  &c.). 

.  1.  u^nd  in  the  second  year,  &c.]  The  date 
would  be  about  the  sixth  year  of  Jehoialiim, 
in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole 
^sovereignty,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Nabo- 
polassar ;  about  four  years  after  the  date  in  i. 
I,  and  shortly  after  i.  18.  "  For  the  chron- 
ology, see  on  ch.  i.  i.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  we  learn  that  Daniel's  knowledge  was 
put  to  the  proof  was  the  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Although  the  word  is  in  the  plural, 
the  dream  was  only  one.  This  is  sufficiently 
explained,  if  it  need  explanation,  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  dream  which  related  to  so  many 
various  materials,  gold,  silver,  iron,  &c.  The 
Sacred  historian  would  not  have  related  this 
dream  had  it  not  been  a  divine  revelation,  and 
had  it  been  a  mere  ordinary  dream  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would 
■have  been  troubled  by  it.  Scripture  does  not 
enable  us  to  ascertain  by  what  signs  such 
dreams  were  distinguished  from  common 
dreams,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  some 


such  distinction  really  did  exist.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar it  may  have  been  some  divine  impulse, 
which  disquieted  them,  though  the  dream 
itself  had  no  sign  to  diew  its  prophetic  cha- 
racter" [r]. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  "dream'' 
in  a  prophetic  sense  as  containing  a  revelation 
are  found  in  1  S.  xxviii.  6,  and  Num.  xiL 
6.  In  Joel  iii.  i  the  word  is  employed  to  ex- 
press that  which  looks  into  the  future. 

The  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  have 
contributed  to  the  records  of  oneirology  such 
remarkable  dreams  as  those  of  Nutmiamen,  the 
seers  of  Assurbanipal,  and  of  Gyges  of  Lydia: 
dreams  which  illustrate  the  beUef  of  the  day, 
and  supply  a  natural  parallel,  while  they  en- 
dorse the  authenticity  of  the  Biblical  nai-ratives. 
(See  add.  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chap.) 

and  his  sleep  brake  from  him]  "Lit.  and 
his  sleep  ixias  gone  away  upon  him,  i.e.  the 
absence  of  his  sleep  luas  heavy  upon  him  (Pusey). 
We  may  observe  that  God  occasionally  gave 
revelations  by  means  of  dreams  to  heathen, 
e.g.  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  but 
only  His  servants  could  interpret  them,  cf. 
Gen.  xl.  8,  i  Cor,  xii.  30"  [r],  (See  add. 
Note.) 

his  spirit  was  troubled^  The  phrase  occurs 
in  Gen.  xli.  8,  but  with  a  refined  difference 
perceptible  only  in  the  original.  Saadia  ex- 
presses that  difference  thus :  "  Pharaoh  knew 
his  dream  but  not  its  interpretation,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar knew  neither  di«am  nor  interpreta- 
tion ; "  and  the  Hebrew  by  its  use  of  different 
conjugations  of  the  same  verb  emphasizes  that 
distinction.  Similar  words,  recording  disquiet 
and  uneasiness,  which  help  to  give  life  to  the 
narrative,  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assurbanipal  (G.  Smith,  '  History  of  A.'  pp. 
I?)  3°)  38).  This  is  the  more  noteworthy, 
as  personal  and  private  matters — calculated  to 
diminish  the  reverence  with  which  the  monarch 
was  regarded,  or  Ukeiy  to  bring  him  into  the 
category  of  ordinary  human  beings — are,  as  a 
rule,  carefully  excluded.  The  act  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar recalls  the  proposal  of  Achilles  to 
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2  Then  the  king  commanded'  to    logers,    and   the  sorcerers,   and  the 
call   the  magicians,   and  the  astro-    Chaldeans,  for  to  shew  the  king  his 


Agamemnon:  "Come,  now:  let  us  consult 
some  diviner,  or  some  priest,  or  some  dealer  in 
dreams,  for  even  a  dream  proceeds  from  Jove; 
and  haply  he  will  tell  us  why  Phoebus  Apollo 
is  so  fiercely  angered."  See  also  the  lines 
from  Atticus  quoted  in  Cicero  ('de  Divjnat.' 
ii.  »i).  On  the  subject  of  dreams  and  the 
view  entertained  of  them  in  antiquity,  see 
Calvin's  note  in  loco  ('  Comm.  on  Daniel'  in  the 
Calvin  Trans.  Soc.  publications).  The  ad- 
diction of  the  Chaldsean  race  to  astrology  is 
tnatter  of  notoriety.  It  is  often  alluded  to  in 
classical  writers.  Thus  "Tiberius,  whose 
dreamy  superstition  is  well  known,  is  repre- 
sented by  Juvenal  as  dwelling  in  the  seclusion 
of  Capreae  with  a  herd  of  Chaldaeans,  whose 
intimations  led  him  to  destroy  Sejanus"  [r]. 

2.  the  magicians,  &c.]  "  It  is  needless  to 
attempt  any  discrimination  between  these 
various  classes  (as  the  Rabbinical  commenta- 
tors attempt  to  do,  e.g.  Aben  Ezra).  They 
all  apparently  studied  some  kind  of  art  by 
^vhidi  secret  things  might  be  discovered  and 
the  fiiture  predicted"  [r].  Modern  reseai-ch 
has,  however,  thrown  much  light  on  what 
was  perhaps  too  fancifully  explained  by  the 
Rabbis.  It  has  been  already  noted  that 
"books  of  language"  of  the  three  leading 
classes  of  the  Chaldsean  scientific  and  priestly 
body — termed  in  the  A.  V.  the  "magicians," 
tlie  "vvise  men,"  and  the  "astrologers" — have 
now  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
Biblical  student  (see  add.  Note  to  i.  4).  In 
the  present  instance  and  elsewhere  (ii.  47, 
v.  11)  others  ai-e  mentioned.  The  titles  may 
be  best  considered  separately  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur. 

Two  classes  are  mentioned  in  i.  ao.  The 
magicians  (of  A.  V.)  are  the  Khartummim:  the 
word  occurs  in  Gen.  xli.  8,  n,  and  Exod.  vii. 
II ;  and  is  used  to  describe  the  "bearers  of 
saci-ed  words  "  or  interpreters  of  sacred  writ- 
ings to  the  Egyptians  (see  note  in  'Com.  on 
the  Bible,'  I.  p.  178).  But  the  etymology  of 
the  word  used  by  Daniel  is  different  from  that 
used  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Khartummim  here 
()robably  took  their  name  from  the  Kharutu, 
"sceptre"  or  stick  or  rod  of  office  which  they 
carried:  the  word  is  very  frequent  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  as  applied  to  fiie  "sceptre  of 
justice  "  borne  by  the  kings  (see  Norris, '  Assyr. 
Dict.'s.  n.,  Schrader '  Assyr.-Bab.  Keil.'  p.  a6); 
and  a  shape  similar  to  the  Khartum's  wand  is 
perhaps  depicted  in  Layard's  plates  (see  Rawl. 
♦A.  M.'  in.  6).  It  was  the  special  office 
(if  these  men  to  repulse  by  their  incantations, 
prayers,  and  even  imprecations,  the  demons 
and  evil  spirits.  The  foi-m  of  their  conjuration 
and  exorcism  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
stereotyped.     The  existing  specimens  begin 


with  an  enumeration  of  the  evil  spirits  to  be 
conjured,  and  their  power  is  qualified  and 
decried :  this  is  followed  by  the  prayer  that 
the  person  praying  or  prayed  for  may  be  pre- 
served from  their  evil  influences  and  action  ; 
and  the  whole  closes  with  an  invocation  some- 
times to  a  vast  number  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
but  always  to  "the  spirit  of  heaven"  and  "the 
spirit  of  earth,"  to  remember  the  petitioner. 
A  translation  of  some  of  the  Babylonian 
exorcisms  will  be  found  in  '  Records  of  the 
Past,'  I.  131 ;  and  a  specimen  is  given  in  the 
add.  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  In  iv.  9 
(A.V.)  Daniel  bears  the  title  of  rab-Khartum- 
mim,  a  title  quite  independent  of  the  rab-signin 
in  ii.  48,  the  two  being  probably  united  in  his 
own  person.  If  the  LXX.  and  Tlieod.  may 
be  trusted,  the  Khartummim  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  music  in  their  incantations :  the 
LXX.  genei-ally  (not  always ;  sometimes 
a-o^oi,  cf.  o-o(^ioTal,  Exod.  vii.  11 :  in  iv.  11, 
Daniel  is  tov  apxovra  rav  trncjiKTrav  koI  rou 
nyovfievov  r&v  Kpivovrav  ra  evvirvia)  and 
Theod.  invariably  translate  the  word  iwaoi&ol. 
The  class  mentioned  in  i.  ao  as  next  to  the 
Khartummim  are  the  Assaphim  (A.V."  astrolo- 
gers"), though  there  was  probably  not  so 
much  difference  of  degrie  as  of  kind  in  any  of 
these  classes.  The  word  is  usually  derived 
from  the  breathing  or  muttering  manner  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  spoken. 
They  are  the  "theosophists"  (LXX.  ^iXoo-o- 
<^oi,  i.  ao)  or  those  whose  communication,  by 
means  of  hymns,  &c,,  with  the  mystic  and 
supernatural  powers  was  acknowledged.  It 
is  possible  to  extract  from  the  hymns  which 
compose  the  third  book  of  the  great  "  magic  " 
collection  (see  add.  note  to  i.  4)  the  complete 
religious  system  which  formed  the  ancient 
Chaldaean  creed  and  doctrine.  In  its  funda- 
mental principle  it  was  the  cultus  of  the  ele- 
ments under  the  form  of  pereonified  spirits, 
and  therefore  earlier  and  different  firom  the 
public  and  official  system  recognized  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  in  his  time, 
and  even  long  before,  these  "theosophists" 
were  accredited  with  a  spiritual  perception  of 
spiritual  things,  which  made  them  the  recog- 
nized ministers  of  the  communion  between 
man  and  the  supernatural  beings  who  sur- 
rounded him.  So  far  as  the  word  "astrologer" 
may  be  said  to  represent  one,  and  that  the 
superstitious,  side  of  the  studies  of  the  Assaphim, 
it  may  be  admitted  as  a  rendering  of  the  ori- 
ginal title,  but,  like  the  /layoi  and  the  <j>apiiaKoi 
by  which  the  LXX.  and  Theod.  usually 
render  the  word,  it  is  open  to  this  objection 
that  it  obscures  the  more  peculiar  and  primary 
meaning.  The  preference  given  by  the  Greek 
versions  to  these  terms  (Theod.  /layoi  always ; 
LXX.  (|>iXoo'o(^oi  only  once)  is  of  itself  an 
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dreams.      So  they  came  and 
before  the  king. 


stood         3  And  the  king  said  unto  them,  I 
have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  my  spirit 


indication  of  no  mean  value.  It  shews  that 
by  the  Maccabsean  period  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  function  and  constitution  of  the  Msa- 
pbim  was  either  blurred  by  Persian  ideas  or 
deprived  of  its  higher  spirituality.  For  some 
specimens  of  the  hymns  used  by  the  "  theo- 
sophists"  see  add.  Note. 

The  next  class  (ii.  i)  are  the  "sorcerers," 
Mecashephim.  This  class,  though  mentioned  in 
Exod.  vii.  II  (see  note),  and,  there  as  here, 
rendered  by  the  word  (ftapfuiKoi,  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  lists  in  ii.  7,y,  iv.  7  (A.  V.), 
V.  7,  II.  The  word  is  etymologically  referred 
to  the  same  root  as  Aisaphim,  and  would 
represent  the  "  mutterers  "  of  magic  formulae. 
In  the  other  lists  their  place  is  filled  by  the 
Gazerin  (see  below),  and  some  have  considered 
the  two  classes  synonymous ;  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  etymology  of  the  words  opposes 
itself  to  this  explanation. 

The  next  class  (ii.  a)  is  the  "Chaldeans," 
the  Caidim.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  and 
similar  lists  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  ethnic  sense  elsewhere  attached  to  it 
(e.g.  Isai.  xxiii.  13 ;  Jer.  xxv.  ij ;  Ezek.  xii. 
13  ;  Hab.  i.  6.  See  add.  n.  to  i.  4).,  The 
word  is  here,  from  the  context,  intended  to 
describe  a  class  of  those  wise  men  who  were 
summoned  before  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  v.  4,, 
&c.,  they  are  the  spokesmen  for  their  fellows.. 
In  this  "class"  sense  the  name  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  contemporary  inscriptions^ 
though  so  assigned  by  Herodotus  (i.  181)  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  (n.  24) ;  but  if,  as  has  been 
conjectured  with  some  probability,  the  Biblical 
name  Casdim  represents  originally  the  Assyrian 
casidi  or  "conquerors"  (from  lie  very  com- 
mon root  casadu  "to  possess"),  and  was  the 
name  applied  to  the  dominant  Semitic  people 
of  Babylonia  who  wrested  the  land  of  Sumir 
from  the  Accadians  at  a  remote  period — it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  name  gradually  lost 
its  national  character,  as  the  nation  which  bore 
it  underwent  further  ethnic  changes,  and  be- 
came confined  to  a  class.  From  what  has 
been  said  in  the  add.  note  to  i.  4,  "  Casdim  " 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  com- 
mon designation  for  all ;  though  strictly  speak- 
ing it  was  specially  appropriate  to,  if  not 
appropriated  hy,  the  astrological  priest-dass. 
Information  about  the  "astrologers"  and 
"astronomers"  of  Babylonia  has  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader  by 
Sayce  especially  (see  'The  Astronomy  and 
Astrology  of  the  Babylonians,  with  transla- 
tions of  the  Tablets,'  &c.,  in  '  Trans,  of  Soc. 
of  Bibl.  Archaeol.'  in.  p.  145  seq. ;  '  Records 
of  the  Past,'  i.  151).  This  standard  astro- 
logical work  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
was  drawn  up  as  far  back  as  the  i6th  cent. 
B.C.  for  the  library  of  Sargon,  king  of  Agane: 


but  it  was  but  one  out  of  many_  on  kindred 
subjects  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  royal 
libraries.  From  a  descriptive  catalogue,  it 
would  seem  that  these  tablets  contained 
"omens  of  evil  and  the  contrary  signs  of 
good ;  tokens  of  rejoicing  and  of  sorrow  to 
the  heart  of  men;"  omens  and  prophecies 
derived  from  "  birds  of  the  sky,  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  earth,"  their  cries,  appearance,  and 
flight ;  omens  from  burning  in  the  fire,  from 
decaying  houses,  from  dreams,  from  the  signs 
of  earth  and  heaven,  their  good  and  evil  pre- 
sage. According  to  the  astrological  creed, 
days  and  months  had  their  omens  ;  they  were 
"lucky  or  unlucky:"  the  appearances  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  planets  and  fixed 
stars,  were  all  ominous ;  certain  consequences 
and  occurrences  were  to  be  anticipated  from 
their  conjunctions,  eclipses,  or  other  phe- 
nomena. Rough-,  primitive,  and  unscientific, 
as  were  both  method  and  conclusion  adopted 
by  the  early  astral-theologists ;  yet  is  it  true 
that,  "just  as  out  of  the  alchemy  of  our  fore- 
fathers has  arisen  chemistry,  so  out  of  the 
astrology  of  ChaMea  came  the  observations 
which  rendered  possible  the  astronomy  of 
Greece  and  modem  Europe,  and  also  the 
formation  of  a  calendar :  and  this  one  practical 
discovery  is  sufficient  to  secure  to  the  star- 
gazers  of  Accad  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
succeeding  generations"  (Sayce).  The  chief 
astronomer  was  called  "cmef  of  the  abi" 
(Accad.  c4= month)  ;  and  the  titles  aba  mat 
Armed  ("  the  astronomer  of  the  Accadians") 
and  the  aba  mat  Assurai  ("the  astronomer  of 
the  Assyrians")  occur  in  a  list  of  court  officials : 
they  were  probably  those  official  astronomers 
of  a  subordinate  position  who  sent  in  the 
monthly  reports  to  the  king. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  that  the  "astrolo- 
gers" would  be  pre-eminently  the  foremost  in 
power  and  in  influence  over  a  people  like  the 
Babylonians.  The  class  would  be  considered 
the  chosen  interpreters  of  the  signs,  omens, 
and  dreams  by  which  the  gods  revealed  their 
will ;  and  they  would  demand  and  receive 
veneration  accordingly.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
•without  significance  that  the  Casdim  divide 
themselves  (see  v.  10),  roughly  speaking,  into 
the  three  classes  khartummim,  assapbim,  and 
Casdim,  i.e.  magicians,  theosophists,  and 
astrologers. 

Two  other  classes  were  presently  brought 
forward: — the  "wise  men"  (y.  la),  and  the 
"soothsayers"  (ti.  27). 

"Wise  men,"  or  khakamim,  was  in  Bd- 
shazzar's  time  the  title  given  by  the  prophet  to 
the  three  classes  of  assaphim  {i.e.  theosophists, 
A.  V.  "astrologers"),  Casdim  (i.e.  astrolo- 
gers, A.  V.  "  Chaldeans"),  a.ndgazerim{A.  V, 
"  soothsayers,"  see  below)  inclusive,  cp.  v.,  y^ 
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was  troubled  to  know  the  dream. 

4   Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to 

»chap.3.9.  the  king  in  Syriadc,  "O  king,  live 


for  ever :  tell  thy  servants  the  dream, 
and  we  will  shew  the  interpretation. 
5  The  king  answered  and  said  to 


8,  15  :  but  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  Daniel 
places  them  at  the  head  of,  Or  speaks  of 
them  as  first  among,  the  other  classes  of  as- 
saphim,  khartummim,  and  gazerim.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  affirm  with  certainty  either 
that  the  status  of  the  khakamim  was  different 
Tinder  the  two  monarchs,  or  that  the  title  is  to 
be  accepted  as  a  general  term  (v.  18),  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ibaiamim  were 
not  simply  "  wise  men  "  as  the  aocjyol  of  the 
Gk.  versions  would  imply  and  the  reader  of  the 
English  epithet  might  be  disposed  to  think  them. 
The  khakamim  were  properly ' '  medicine  "-men . 
In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  there  were  no 
medical  men  or  "doctors"  properly  speaking. 
The  study  of  medicine  had  not  then  attained 
that  place  in  science  which  was  accorded  to  it 
by  the  Greeks :  in  Babylonia  it  was  only  a 
branch  of  magic.  Every  illness  was  considered 
the  work  of  demons:  hence  the  "wise"  or 
"  medicine"-man,  like  his  Red  Indian  brotl^er, 
strove  to  expel  the  demon-malady  by  inoamta- 
tions,  by  exorcisms,  and  by  the  employment 
of  potions.  While  he  utilized  his  skill  as  a 
herbalist  and  his  knowledge  of  the  curative 
properties  of  roots  and  plants  in  the  concoction 
of  his  philtres,  he  impressed  upon  his  ignorant 
■patients  a  conviction  of  his  supernatural  pow- 
ws.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  "  medical " 
incantations  one  or  other  of  two  prevalent 
features  are  to  be  noticed.  Sickness  is  either 
regarded  as  the  result  of  the  evil  spirit's  malice, 
or  actually  personified  into  a  being  -who  has 
laid  his  heavy  hand  on  the  sufferer.  The  latter 
view  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Plague 
(Namtar)  and  Fever  (Idpa).  These  sicknesses, 
so  dreaded  and  so  common,  were  endowed  with 
personal  existence  and  attributes  of  the  most 
fatal  kind.  This  personsdity  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  been  more  or  less  asserted  of  all. 
According  to  the  ancient  Accadian  belief 
sickness  of  every  kind  is  bom  of  Nin-ki-gal 
the  queen  of  the  dark  abyss  and  of  the  abode 
of  the  dead  ;  just  as  among  the  ancient  Finns 
illnesses  are  the  daughters  of  Louhiatar  the 
aged  lady  of  Pohja  (Lenormant's  'La  Magie,' 
p.  233).  Some  specimens  of  the  incantations 
of  the  Khakamim  are  given  in  an  additional 
note.  It  would  be  in  their  hands  that  Nebu- 
.  chadnezzar  would  be  placed  during  his  terrible 
illness  (iv.). 

The  gazerin  first  appear  in  11.  a;  (see  also 
in  iv.  4,  V.  7,  11).  The  word,  translated 
"soothsayers"  by  A.V.,  fairly  puzzled  the 
Greek  translators,  who  simply  rq>roduced  .it 
under  the  form  ya,^r)voi ;  while  the  Latin 
selected  "  haruspices''  as  the  best  solution  of 
a  difficult  term.  The  root  (to  "divide") 
lends  itself  to  such  an  application  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  priest  or  officer 


who  decided  oracularly  from  the  divide 
entrails  of  the  sacrificed  animal ;  but  such  an 
officer  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Babylonians.  It  is  therefore  far  better  either 
to  consider  the  term  a  title  of  some  portion  of 
the  "  astrologer"-class  (see  Gesenius' '  Comm. 
on  Isai.'  11.  p.  349) — men  who  "divided"  the 
heavens  into  spheres,  &c.,  and  divined  or 
determined  omens  (see  above  s.  n.  Casdim) ; 
or  to  connect  it  with  the  iazir  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  who  collected  the  laws  of  (in  this 
case)  astrological  phenomena  and  portents, 
and  pronounced  upon  them  (see  iii.  z,  add. 
note). 

These  were  the  classes  which  presented 
themselves  before  Nebuchadnezzar  to  "shew" 
(interpret)  his  dream  if  he  would  but  tell  it 
to  them;  or  drive  away  by  their  hymns  and 
exorcisms  the  evil  spirit  which  "troubled" 
their  royal  master.  If  there  is  still  some  in- 
distinctness in  allotting  to  each  of  these 
classes  its  special  position ,  in  the  scientific 
hierarchy,  it  is  due  (i)  to  the  fact  that  these 
classes  were  not  exclusive,  but  frequently 
overlapped  each  other,  and  (2)  to  the  little 
help  which  the  versions — notably  the  Greek 
versions — ^give  with  reference  to  a  system 
thoroughly  strange  to  the  times  in  which 
they  were  compiled.  Were  it  not  for  cunei- 
form discovery,  the  English  reader  would  still 
be  in  darkness  about  the  subject. 

3.  to  knoiu  the  dream'].  "The  king  here 
plainly  intimates  that  though  the  dream  had 
troubled  and  perplexed  him,  he  could  not 
remember  what  it  was.  Jerome  observes  that 
a  kind  of  shadow  or  trace  of  it  remained  in 
the  mind  of  the  king,  so  that  the  soothsayers 
could  not  deceive  him  by  any  pretended 
dream.  It  is  quite  needless  to  discuss  the 
question  why  God  should  reveal  His  counsels 
to  heathen  kings.  Scripture  shews  us  that 
He  does  send  predictive  dreams  to  heathens, 
especially  when  there  is  an  inspired  interpre- 
ter at  hand  to  explain  them,  e.g.  Pharaoh's 
dream,  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  &c.  Wit- 
ness also  the  awful  warning  given  to  the  wife 
of  Pontius  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)"  [r]. 

4.  in  Sjiritfck']  "Heb.  .Aramaic.  From 
this  passage  we  may  gather  that  the  national 
dialect  or  the  scientific  language  of  these 
Casdim  was  not  Aramaic.  But  they  spoke 
Aramaic  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the 
court,  Their  discourse  is  given  in  Chaldee 
i.e.  Aramaic,  and  the  use  of  this  dialect  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter"  [r]. 

The  A.V.  has  adopted  the  words  "m 
Syriac"  from  the  LXX.  "Syriac"  and 
(so-called)  "Chaldee ".being  languages  usu- 
ally comprehended  under  the  title-  "Ara- 
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the    Chaldeans,   The   thing  is  gone 

from  me  :  if  ye  will  not  make  known 

unto  me  the  dream,  with  the  inter- 

*J;''*P-  3-  pretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be  *  ♦  cut 

*^aid.     in  pieces,  and  your  houses  shall  be 

fkces,       made  a  dunghill. 

6  But  if  ye  shew  the  dream,  and 


the   interpretation    thereof,   ye   shalj 
receive  of  me  gifts  and  '  rewards  and  '  O''-/^'- 
great  honour  :  therefore  shew  me  the  "^   ^■^■''' 
dream,  and  the  interpretation  there-  . 
of. 

7  They  answered  again  and  said. 
Let  the  king  tell   his   servants    the 


maic:"  but  the  language  here  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  "language  of  the  Chal- 
dxans"  (i.  4,  see  add.  note),  that  was  the 
old  Chaldee,  the  language  of  Akkad,  used  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  and  in 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  a  dead  language. 
Oppert  considers  the  words  here  and  in  Ezra 
a  direction  to  the  scribe,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  text.  On  the  philological  questions 
connected  with  the  "  Aramaic"  sections  of  the 
book  see  Introduction,  p.  228. 

O  king,  live  for  ever]  "  The  Chaldseans" 
greet  the  king  with  the  stereotyped  oriental 
formula  (cf.  Dan.  v.  10,  vi.  7,  22  ;  Neh.  ii.  3 ; 
Judith  xii.  14 ;  Miizn,  '  Var.  Hist.'  I.  32 ; 
Curtius  'R.'  VI.  5).  In  the  despatches  pre- 
served in  the  Assyrian  records,  occur  such 
forms  as  "length  of  days,  years  everlasting... 
may  (the  gods)  to  my  lord,  the  king,  grant " 
(Smith,  'Hist,  of  Assurb.'  pp,  196 — 7,  297; 
'Assyr.  Disc'  pp.  230—1,  309,  409,  414). 
As  used  in  Scripture,  e.g.  as  spoken  to  Saul 
(i  S.  X.  24)  and  to  David  (i  K.  i.  31),  and 
by  Daniel  himself,  it  assumed  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  benediction. 

5.  Kf  thing  is  gone  from  me]  On  the 
word  translated  "  gone  "  see  Exc.  on  Persian 
words  at  end  of  chap.  i.  Many  critics  prefer 
here  (and  in  -v.  8)  the  rendering,  "  The  word 
is  pronounced  by  me,"  i.e.  I  am  resolved. 

j/e  shall  be  cut  in  pieces]  '•'■ye  shall  be  made 
pieces,  see  marg."  [r].  The  language  of  the 
king  is  the  language  of  one  accustomed  to  acts 
of  despotism.  The  words  of  the  "  prince  of 
the  eunuchs,"  (i.  10)  "  my  head  is  in  danger," 
express  the  chronic  state  of  the  Babylonian 
nobles.  By  the  slightest  fault  they  exposed 
themselves  to  the  royal  displeasure.  The 
punishments  mentioned  here,  violent  and 
cruel  as  they  seem  to  us,  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  oriental  nations.  The 
Hebrews  themselves  were  not  guiltless  in 
such  matters  (2  S.  iv.  12,  xii.  31).  Death 
by  the  sword  is  coupled  with  that  by  stoning 
as  punishments  frequent  among  the  nations 
with  whom  Jerusalem  had  dealt  so  vilely 
(Ezek.  xvi.  40,  xxiii.  47) ;  and  the  extreme 
form  of  the  punishment  practised  by  the 
Babylonians  (cp.  iii.  29 — ^the  huiiupi^fvdat 
of  the  LXX.,  the  bixorofuXv  oi  Matt, 
xxiv.  51)  is  depicted  on  the  bas-reliefs  and 
justified  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the  time. 
Dismemberment,  flaying  alive,  and  other  tor- 


tures are  proudly  recorded  in  the  inscriptions 
(e.g.  Smith,  'Hist,  of  Assurb.'  pp,  137 — 8, 
148,  163,  166 — 7,  208,  247.  283,  302,  304, 
306).  The  practice  alluded  to  in  the  text  is 
still  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  Mishmee  tribes 
on  the  British  frontier  of  Thibet. 

The  destruction  of  the  houses,  especially 
"the  reduction  to  heaps  of  rubbish  "('Records 
of  the  Past,'  I.  pp.  27,  43)  of  the  houses  of 
enemies  or  of  those  who  displeased  the  reign- 
ing powers,  was  a  matter  of  conunon  occur- 
rence among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Babylon  itself  must  still  have  retained  the 
memory,  if  not  the  marks,  of  that  terrible 
destruction  which  Sennacherib  had  ordered 
(circ.  B.  c.  684) ;  when  "  the  city  and  its 
temples  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the 
fortresses  and  the  towers  in  stages  were 
thrown  down  into  the  canal  Nahar-Arakhton" 
(Lenormant,  'Lesprem.  Civ.' 11. 301).  In  fact, 
"It  has  been  observed  that  the  expression,  your 
houses  shall  be  made  a  dunghill,  exactly  expresses 
the  effect  of  simple  desolation  in  that  country. 
Writers  such  as  Bertholdt  allow  that  a  very 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Babylon  is  here 
shewn"  [r].  Ewald's  opinion  that  these 
"houses"  formed  part  of  the  great  mass  of 
building  known  as  the  king's  palace  does  not 
seem  very  probable.  The  king  would  hardly 
have  made  "  dunghills "  of  any  of  his  out- 
buildings. It  is  more  natural  to  place  these 
"houses,"  whether  simple  dwellings  or 
"schools,"  near  the  temple  of  Belus  (cp. 
RawL  «A.  M.'  ill.  29).  The  conversion  of 
them  into  dunghills  finds  its  Scripture  analogy 
in  Jehu's  act,  "  breaking  down  the  house  of 
Baal  and  making  it  a  draught-house"  (a  K.  x. 
27),  and  is  implied  in  the  threat  of  Darius 
(Ezra  vi.  11,  see  note).  The  LXX.  para- 
phrases the  clause :  "  Ye  shall  be  made  an 
example  and  your  goods  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,"  a  thoroughly  Maccabaean  conception 
(2  Mace.  iii.  13). 

_  6.  gifts,  &c.]  "  It  IS  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  not 
present  when  these  threats  and  promises  were 
uttered.  Such  motives  would  weigh  little 
with  them.  Comp.  v.  16,  17"  [r].  Oh 
the  word  rendered  "rewards"  see  Excursus 
on  Persian  words,  at  the  end  of  ch.  i. 

7.  Let  the  king  'tell,  &c.]  "  The  sooth- 
sayers were  thus  confronted  with  a  diffi- 
culty which  they  could  not  overcome.    TThey 
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dream,  and  we  will  shew  the  inter- 
pretation of  it, 

8  The  king  answered  and  said,  I 
know    of  certainty    that    ye   would 

t  Chaid.     t  gj^jjj  ^.jjg  time,  because  ye  see  the 
thing  is  gone  from  me. 

9  But  if  ye  will  not  make  known 
unto  me  the  dream,  there  is  but  one 
decree  for  you :  for  ye  have  pre- 
pared lying  and  corrupt  words  to 
speak  before  me,  till  the  time  be 
changed :  therefore  tell  me  the  dream, 
and  I  shall  know  that  ye  can  shew 
me  the  interpretation  thereof. 


10  IT  The  Chaldeans  answered  be- 
fore the  king,  and  said,  There  is 
not  a  man  upon  the  earth  that  can 
shew  the  king's  matter :  therefore 
there  is  no  king,  lord,  nor  ruler,  that 
asked  such  things  at  any  magician, 
or  astrologer,  or  Chaldean. 

1 1  And  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  the 
king  requireth,  and  there  is  none 
other  that  can  shew  it  before  the 
king,  except  the  gods,  whose  dwells 
ing  is  not  with  flesh. 

I  a  For  this  cause  the  king  was 
angry  and   very   furious,   and   com- 


might  predict  the  future  without  risk  of  im- 
mediate contradiction ;  but  to  tell  the  nature 
of  a  dream,  which  had  gone  from  the  king, 
was  beyond  their  power.  And  yet,  if  they 
had  any  powers,  the  one  would  have  been  as 
easy  as  the  other.  We  cannot  forbear  allud- 
ing to  the  many  deceptions  practised  by 
spiritualists  in  the  present  day,  and  suggesting 
the  similarity  of  their  practices  with  those  of 
the  soothsayers  of  Chaldxa"  [r]. 

8.  thai  ye  luovld  gain  the  time\  "The 
Chaldee  word  is  really  buy,  as  the  marginal 
note  observes,  comparing  Eph.  v.  16.  That 
passage,  however,  has  a  different  meaning. 
Here  the  word  means  to  obtain  a  sort  of 
respite,  but  in  St  Paul  redeeming  the  time 
seems  rather  to  mean  'purchasing  favour 
from  God  for  the  time  in  which  we  live,'  or 
literally  'buying  the  time'  in  which  we  are 
living  '  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy.' "  [r.] 
Note  that  Nebuchadnezzar  denounces  the 
action  of  the  Chaldxans  as  a  pretext  for  pre- 
paring "lying  and  corrupt  words  "  («.^.  words 
which  because  they  were  lies  were  corrupting ; 
Theod.  firj\).a  Sie<jidapiievov). 

9.  but  one  decree^  i.e.  "one"  in  the 
sense  of  being  sure  and  fixed  is  the  decree 
passed  upon  you.  The  LXX,  paraphrases, 
and  Theod.  omits,  the  clause. 

till  the  time  be  changed]  "Until  the  time 
has  passed,  or  until  another  state  of  things 
has  arisen  "  [r].  The  Babylonians  considered 
some  months  and  days  "lucky,"  some  "un- 
lucky" (Sayce,  '  The  Astronomy,  &c.,  of  the 
Babylonians,'  in  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
Arch.'  iir.  p.  158  seq. ;  Smith,  'Hist,  of 
Assurbanipal,"  p.  3*8),  some  favourable  to 
observation,  sacrifice,  festival,  war,  &c., 
others  the  reverse.  Hence  their  wish  to  defer 
matters  here  from  an  "unlucky"  to  a  "lucky" 
day.  "Jerome  and  other  commentators  at- 
tempt to  assign  the  causes  which  prevented 
Daniel  from  appearing  before  the  king  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  dream  was  pro- 
posed.   The  jealousy  of  the  older  men  in 


regard  to  a  youth  like  Daniel,  and  other 
similar  causes,  are  devised,  of  which  Scripture 
gives  us  no  intimation.  They  may  have 
existed,  but  it  was  clearly  a  divine  appoints 
ment,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  power  of  the 
true  God  and  of  Him  alone  to  interpret 
dreams  and  predict  the  future.  Scripture 
does  not  enable  us  to  discover  the  proximate 
means  by  which  it  was  effected,  but  like  the 
events  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  Joseph  it; 
was  clearly  providential"  [r]. 

10.  no  king,  lord,  nor  ruler"]  So  the  LXX. 
It  is  better  to  understand  these  words  as 
pointing  to  various  ranks  of  a  decreasing  kind 
(melek,  rah,  and  shalii),  than  to  consider  with 
Theod.  either  of  the  two  latter  words  adjectives 
to  the  first,  fiairiXeus  /liyas  koI  &pyav.  In 
the  Inscriptions,  the  titles  of  ofiicers  of  various 
grades  following  one  another  are  frequent 
(see  Smith,  '  Hist,  of  Assurbanipal,'  passim). 

11.  except  the  gods,  ivhose  dmielling,  &c.] 
"  The  magicians  or  soothsayers  here  discl^m 
on  their  own  part  any  divine  illumination. 
But  man's  perplexity  is  God's  opportunity, 
and  His  servant,  who  discovered  and  inter- 
preted the  dream,  here  exhibits  a  power  which 
as  the  heathens  themselves  acknowledged  could 
come  only  from  God,  So  God  takes  the 
crafty  in  their  cunning,  and  gives  wisdom  to 
the  simple!"  [r.]  The  phrase,  also,  indi- 
cates the  Chaldsan  belief.  The  Chaldseans 
believed  each  man's  spirit  to  be  tenanted  by  a 
genius  or  god  (Lenormant's  '  La  Magie,'  pp. 
32,  181) ;  but  there  was  a  limit  to  the  power 
of  these  gods,  and  to  this  limit  the  Chaldaeans 
allude.  The  sentence  may  be  paraphrased: 
"  the  gods,  whose  dwelling  «  with  flesh,"  can 
shew  the  king  some  things;  this  "rare"  (the 
original  word  has  a  double  meaning  of  "difB-, 
culty"  and  "preciousness,"  well  reproduced 
in  the  LXX.  ^apvs  ml  eVtSo|or)  thing  which 
"the  king  requireth"  they  cannot  shew ;  none 
can  shew  it  except  "  the  gods  whose  dweUing 
is  not  with  flesh,"  «. ?. .the  superior  gods  (cp. 
vv.   %i,   %%).    The  LXX.  renders  "gods," 
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manded  to  destroy  all  the  wise  men 

of  Babylon. 

13  And  the  decree  went  forth  that 

the  wise  mm  should  be  slain ;  and 

they  sought  Daniel  and  his  fellows 
tchaid.     to  be  slain. 

I'oCcHef  14  H  Then  Daniel  t,answered  with 
rchaid/'  counsel  and  wisdom  to  Arioeh  the 
chief  0/  1 1  captain  of  the  kins's  guard,  which 
iioners,  or,  was  gonc  forth  "to  slay  the  wise  men 
'^«f' ""  of  Babylon  : 


15  He  answered  and  said  to  Ari- 
oeh the  king's  captain,  Why  is  the 
decree  so  hasty  from  the  king.'  Then 
Arioeh  made  the  thing  known  to 
Daniel. 

16  Then  Daniel  went  in,  and  dp- 
sired  of  the  king  that  he  would  give 
him  time,  and  that  he  would  shew 
the  king  the  interpretation. 

17  Then  Daniel  went  to  his  house, 
and  made  the  thing  known  to  Ha- 


ayyeXot  (and  Aben  Ezra);  an  exposition 
bantling  the  Maccabsean  period  and  minds 
influenced  by  Platonic  views  ('PhEdrus,'§  ji, 
ed.  Bekker),  but  marked  by  an  inaccuracy 
impossible  to  the  Babylonian  Daniel  when 
stating  Chaldsean  opinions. 

13.  that  the  nvue  men  should  be  slain]  "The 
Vulgate  translates  this,  ^and  the  luise  men 
were  slain.''  The  exact  translation  would  be, 
and  the  ivise  men  (were)  being  slain.  This 
construction  is  compatible  with  the  English; 
but  the  most  probable  interpretation  seems  to 
be  that  measures  were  taken  to  execute  the 
decree,  and  the  wise  men  were  '  on  the  point 
of  being  slain.'  Many  conunentators  think 
that  some  had  actually  been  executed.  The 
expression  of  the  original  leaves  the  passage 
open  to  doubt"  [r].  Daniel  and  his  friends 
were  included  under  the  decree  or  firman 
(8oy/ia,  Theod. ;  cp.  Luke  ii.  i).  They 
were  members  of  the  classes  condemned,  and 
so  they  were  "sought"  for  death.  But  it 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  decree  affected 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon  only.  It  did  not 
touch  those  outside  it; — those  for  instance 
who  were  the  superintendents  or  pupils  of  the 
schools  at  Borsippa  or  Erech,  or  the  priests 
who  attended  to  the  cultus  of  Nebo  at  the 
former,  and  of  Beltis  at  the  latter,  place. 

14.  tuiith  counsel  and  rwisdom]  "  It  was 
not  till  danger  pressed  upon  the  captives  that 
the  full  measure  of  God's  favour  was  openly 
shewn.  They  '  stood  before  the  king,'  but 
the  value  of  their  heavenly  wisdom  was  as 
yet  unknown"  [r].  The  word  translated 
"wisdom"  is  very  frequent  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  where  it  is  used  (as  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee)  not  only  in  the  sense  of  "judg- 
ment, information,  advice,"  &c.,  but  also  in 
the  sense  of  "command,  will,  decree"  (see 
Norris,  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  I.  loi). 

Arioeh']  "  We  find  in  Gen.  xiv.  i,  'Arioeh, 
king  of  EUasar,'  and  EUasar  is  considered 
(see  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ')  to  be  one  of  the 
smaller  places  merged  in  Babylon.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  Arioeh  is  uncertain.  It 
does  not  occur  except  in  this  passage  of 
Genesis  and  in  Daniel"  [r].  See  Excursus 
on  Persian  names,  end  of  ch.  1. 


the  captain  of  the  king's  guard]  "  In  the 
margin  the  equivalent  to  this  description  of 
Arioch's  office  is  given  as  the  chief  of  the 
executioners  or  slaughtermen,  which  is  true, 
etymologically  speaking,  but  it  is  probably 
merely  a  name  of  office,  applied  to  the  king's 
guard,  because  the  duty  of  execution  often 
devolved  on  them  in  the  courts  of  Eastern 
despots.  The  same  name  in  the  Hebrew  form 
is  given  to  Potiphar,  Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  &c.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  cooks,  but  this  can 
have  no  place  here"  [r].  Arioeh  bore  the 
Semitic  title  of  that  official  who  in  Rome 
was  known  as  the  prafectus  pnetorii,  and 
in  modem  Turkey  as  the  Kapidschi-Pasha 
(ZSckler).  He  ranked  among  the  "  captains" 
(y,  15— the  "shalit,"  cp.  "sultan"),  and  had 
perhaps  succeeded  Nebuzar-adan  as  "captain 
of  the  guard  "  (z  K.  xxv.  8) .  Potiphar  held 
a  similar  office  under  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
36).  If  the  "  captain  of  the  guard"  (LXX. 
apxiimyeipos ;  Vulg.  "  princeps  militiae  ")  held 
the  same  position  at  the  Babylonian  court 
that  he  did  at  the  Persian,,  his  was  one  of  the 
most  confidential  iind  and  invested  with  great 
influence.  Rule  has  pointed outhowthejudxo- 
Spanish  ti-anslators  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  title  render  it  "  mayoral  de 
losdesoUadores,"  chief  officer  of  the  cut-throats. 

15.  Why  is  the  decree  so  hasty]  The 
original  word  for  "hasty"  contains  also  a 
sense  of  bitterness  and  anger  which  is  retained 
in  the  LXX.  niKpas. 

16.  that  he  <would give  him  time]  "Daniel's 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  astro- 
logers. He  asked  for  time  and  promised  an 
interpretation,  but  they  merely  used  artifices 
to  gain  time  and  declined  attempting  to 
describe  and  interpret  the  dream"  [r]. 
Whether  the  "time"  asked  for  was  one  day 
(Ewald)  or  more  does  not  appear ;  but  one 
probable  reason  in  the  request  for  time  should 
not  pass  unnoticed ;  "consilium  hoc  fuit,  ut 
Dei  gratiam  imploraret "  (Calvin).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar appears  to  have  at  once  acceded 
to  the  request  of  one  whom  he  had  already 
found  "ten  times  better  than  all  the  magiw 
cians  and  astrologers"  (i.  so). 
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naniah,  Mishael,   and    Azariah,    his 

companions : 

18  That  they  would  desire  mercies 
fromb'e-  * of  thc  God  of  heaveH  concerning 
for,'^'"''  *is  secret}  'that  Daniel  and  his  fel- 
ihdtthey  lows  should  not  perish  with  the  rest 

should  not     t-    \  *  /-  n   1     1 

destroy     01  the  wisc  men  or  Babylon. 

Daniel,  jg  ^  Then  was  the  secret  revealed 


unto  Daniel  in  a  night  vision.    Then 
Daniel  blessed  the  God  of  heaven. 

20  Daniel  answered  and  said/ Bless-  ^Psai.  113. 
ed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  &  "s-  'S. 
and   ever :    for   wisdom    and    might 

are  his : 

21  And   he  changeth   the   times 
and  the  seasons  :  he  removeth  kings, 


17 — 18.  concerning  this  secret]  '"The 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,' 
Deut.  xxix.  29.  And  to  Him  Daniel  applies 
in  the  moment  of  trial.  He  anticipates  as  it 
were  the  gracious  promise  of  our  Saviour  to 
united  prayer,  Matt,  xviii.  19,  by  calling  on 
his  companions  to  join  him.  Nor  was  the 
answer  long  delayed"  [r].  The  designation 
"God  of  heaven"  should  be  noticed.  It  is 
used  by  a  Hebrew  brought  up  among  men 
who  worshipped  gods  many,  and  who  had 
preserved  his  faith  in  the  "God  of  his  fathers" 
(v.  23).  It  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
supreme  Sovereignty  of  Him  whose  handi- 
work— ^the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  planets—^ 
,  were  the  principal  objects  of  Babylonian 
worship :  and  it  assigns  to  Him  attributes 
collectively  which  the  liturgical  hymns  of  the 
Babylonian  priesthood  assigned  singly  to  the 
moon-god  or  the  sun-god  (see  -v.  23). 

The  title  occurs  in  Gen.  xxiv.  7 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  the  exile  and  <Ufter,  that  it 
became  frequent  (cp.  -vv.  19,  44 ;  Ezra  i.  2, 
vi.  10;  Neh.  i.  5,  ii.  4).  Then  it  represented 
in  the  most  emphatic  form  the  protest  of  the 
repentant  people  of  God  agMnst  the  idolatry 
(of  any  kind)  which  had  once  seduced  them. 

The  last  part  of  1;.  18  contains  a  touch  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  thoroughly  like  the  charac- 
ter of  Daniel  that  in  his  prayer  he  should 
make  no  distinction  between  believer  and  un- 
believer, between  himself  and  the  proud  Chal- 
dasan  priests.  The  same  clause  indirectly 
asserts  the  position  assigned  to  "Daniel  and 
his  fellows."  They  were  classed  among  the 
iiaiamim. 

19 — 23.  "This  revelation  was  a  special 
ansvirer  to  a  special  prayer"  [r].  Here  is 
meant  one  of  those  "  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men"  (Job  iv.  13; 
Zech.  iv.  I,  »).  Illustrations  of  the  popular 
belief  in  the  night-communications  between 
the  god  and  the  seer  are  given  in  add.  note  to 

•V.   I. 

21.  be  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons'] 
"  This  is  equally  true  of  the  physical  and  the 
moral  world.  As  day  and  night,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  succeed  each 
other  by  God's  appointment,  so  God's  '  never 
failing  Providence  ordereth  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,'  and  joy  and  sorrovv,  mis- 
fortune and  prosperity  are  from  His  will.   He 

Vol.  VI. 


maketh  a  fruitful  land  barren  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  them  that  dwell  therein,  and  He  can 
make  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose.  So 
'  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons' "  [r]. 
Here,  says  Calvin,  is  Daniel's  protest  against 
the  opinion  that  the  world  either  rolls  on 
by  chance,  or  that  nature  is  the  supreme 
deity.  But,  to  gain  a  true  appreciation  of 
this  prayer — so  replete  with  true  faith  and  yet 
full  of  unobtrusive  familiarity  with  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  his  Chaldaean  preceptors ; 
so  touching  in  its  recognition  of  the  "mercies" 
of  the  "  God  of  his  fathers"  to  himself  and  his 
three  companions,  and  through  them  to  the 
captives  of  Israel  around  them — it  should  be 
studied  word  by  word. 

(a)  Notice  how  it  begins  and  ends  with 
praise  (vv.  20,  23).  God's  Name  is  praised 
as  the  manifestation  oi  the  Name  above  the 
name  of  Sin,  Samas,  Bel,  Nebo  or  Mero- 
dach;  as  the  Power  above  the  kingly  power 
of  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  an  Assurbanipal,  a 
Pharaoh- Necho.  "Blessed  be  Thy  Name 
for  ever  and  ever"  is  a  formula  which 
occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  O.  T. ; 
and  to  it,  as  its  source,  is  probably  to  be 
traced  the  solemn  liturgical  Berachah  of  the 
second  temple  (Neh.  ix.  5,  1  Chro.  xvi.  36; 
cp.  also  the  doxologies  in  Ps.  xli.  13  ;  cvi.  48). 
To  this  Being  belong  "  wisdom  and  might." 

(b)  His  might  is  illustrated  (a)  in  His  changing 
"times  and  seasons"  (the  subdivisions  of  time ; 
Kaipovs  Koi  xpovovsj  Theod-,  tempora  et  atates^ 
Vulg. ;  or,  times  and  circumstances,  Cahen). 
He  is  not  dependent  upon  the  "  lucky  "  days  of 
the  Chaldasan  astrologer  (see  v.  9^  ;  O)  and  in 
His  "removing  and  setting  up  kings"  (v.  ai) 
— words  which  indicate  by  anticipation  the 
details  Daniel  was  presently  (vv,  31 — 43) 
about  to  draw  out,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  later 
visions  (vii. — xii.). 

(r)  His  "wisdom"  is  shewn  by  His  reve- 
lation of  "deep  and  secret  things,"  which 
He  makes  to  His  children  who  add  wis- 
dom to  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge Qvv.  21,  22,  cp.  i.  17).  "Light 
dwelleth  with  Him  "  as  a  divine  Being  with 
whom  "wisdom"  dwells  (Pss.  xxxvi.  9, 
cxviii.  27  ;  Prov.  viii.  30 ;  Isai.  Ix.  19)  ;  He 
"knoweth  what  is  in  darkness;"  phraseology 
which,  if  inspired  by  the  purest  and  holiest 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  whom  Daniel 
worshipped,  is  not  without  direct  allusion  to 
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and  setteth  up  kings  :  he  giveth  wis- 
doni  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge 
to  them  that  know  understanding  : 

22  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  se- 
cret things :  he  knoweth  what  is  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth 
with  him. 

23  I  thank  thee,  and  praise  thee, 
O  thou  God  of  my  fathers,  who 
hast  given  me  wisdom  and  might, 
and  hast  made  known  unto  me  now 
what  we  desired  of  thee :  for  thou 
hast  now  made  known  unto  us  the 
king's  matter. 

24  V  Therefore  Daniel  went  in 
unto  Arioch,  whom  the  king  had 
ordained  to  destroy  the  wise  tnen  of 
Babylon  :  he  went  and  said  thus  unto 
him ;  Destroy  not  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon :  bring  me  in  before  the  king, 
and  I  will  shew  unto  the  king  the 
interpretation. 


25  Then  Arioch  brought  in  Daniel 
before  the  king  in  haste,  and  said 
thus  unto  him,  ♦  I  have  found  a  man 
of  the  ♦  captives  of  Judah,  that  will 
make  known  unto  the  king  the  in- 
terpretation. 

26  The  king  answered  and  said 
to  Daniel,  whose  name  was  Belte- 
shazzar.  Art  thou  able  to  make 
known  unto  me  the  dream  which 
I  have  seen,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof? 

27  Daniel  answered  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  and  said.  The  secret 
which  the  king  hath  demanded  Can- 
not the  wise  men,  the  astrologers,  the 
magicians,  the  soothsayers,  shew  unto 
the  king ; 

28  But  there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
that  revealeth  secrets,  and  *maketh 
known  to  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
what   shall    be    in    the   latter   days. 


t  ChaU. 
That 
I  have 
found. 
\  Chaldw 
children 
o/the 
captivity 
of  Judah. 


t  Chald. 
hath  made 
kncwH. 


the  gifts  and  powers  attributed  to  the  gods 
whose  "learning"  he  had  mastered  from 
Chaldsean  sources.  The  liturgical  hymns  as 
well  as  the  inscriptions  give  to  Sin  (the 
moon-god)  such  titles  as  "the  light  of  the 
gods,"  the  "  illuminator  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"  one  who  fixes  the  destinies  of  the  future " 
(Lenormant  'Les  prem.  Civil.'  11.  ij8  seq., 
Smith,  'Hist,  of  Assurb.'p.  ij6,  155);  and  to 
Samas  (the  sun-god)  the  attributes  of  the 
"  author  of  light  and  disposer  of  darkness  "  as 
bringing  into  the  clear  light  of  day  dark, 
hidden,  and  secret  things.  Daniel  sees  these 
attributes  all  combined  and  purified  in  the 
God  of  his  fathers. 

{i)  Daniel  closes  with  words  of  thankfiil- 
ness  {v.  23),  the  order  of  which — as  written  in 
the  original — should  by  all  means  be  preserved: 
"  Thee,  O  God  of  my  fathers,  thanking  and 
praising  am  I ; "  God  first,  himself  last  (not 
as  in  A.  V.)  ;  "  for  wisdom  and  might  (His 
own  attributes,  v.  so)  hast  Thou  given  me ; 
and  now  hast  Thou  made  known  unto  me 
what  we  desired  of  Thee,"  &c. :  me...'we, 
"quod  quatuor  rogant,  uni  ostenditur" 
(Jerome):  yet  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
excellency  of  the  one  but  as  the  answer  to 
united  prayer  and  a  recognition  of  the  worship 
of  God  common  to  all  (i.  8  ;  cp.  Rev.  xix.  10) 
— a  point  overlooked  by  the  LXX.  and  Theod. 
which  read  iyvapuras  jioi. 

25.  I  have  found']  "  Arioch  here  claims 
a  merit  to  himself,  which  was  hardly  deserved. 
He  sought  Daniel,  not  to  save  him,  but  to  kill 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  wise  men ;  but  doubt- 
less he  desired  to  obtain  favour  with  the  king" 


[r].  The  words  do  not  at  all  necessitate  the 
supposition  that  Arioch  here  brings  Daniel 
before  the  king,  as  a  stranger,  i.  19  and  ii.  16 
are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  such  a  supposition 
erroneous.  Arioch  simply  addresses  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  formal,  courtly  language,  con- 
veying also  the  information  that,  though  one 
of  the  "Chaldasan"  class  will  interpret  the 
dream,  he  will  be  no  Babylonian-bom,  but  one 
"of  the  children  of  the  captivity  of  Judah." 
The  action  of  Arioch  finds  a  natural  parallel 
in  the  manner  in  which  Abner  and  Saul  spoke 
of  "the  stripling"  David  as  one  whose  parent- 
age was  unknown  to  them  or  unremembered 
(i  S.  xvii.  sst  56)1  when  the  king  had  already 
attached  hinxim;  in  his  more  lucid  intervals, 
to  the  young  shepherd  (i  S.  xvi,  ai). 

28.  But  there  is  a  God  in  heaven]  The 
"  but "  is  here  indicative  of  strong  contrast. 
The  Chaldasans  spoke  of  gods  many  (1;.  11); 
Daniel  directs  Nebuchadnezzar  to  One  God 
(Aben  Ezra)  whose  dwelling  is  in  heaven 
and  yet  also_"with  flesh"  among  the  sons  of 
men.  In  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  wise 
men  could  not  explain  (even  if  they  had 
known)  the  king's  dream :  it  had  nothing  in 
common  with  human  conjectures,  but  yjas  the 
peculiar  revelation  of  the  Spirit.  ^ 

that  revealeth  jecrets]  "  When  Joseph  in- 
terpreted the  dreams,  both  in  prison  and  to 
Pharaoh,  he  ascribed  the  power  only  to  God, 
and  thus  both  to  Pharaoh  and  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  great  truth  was  proclaimed  that 
God  is  not  only  the  source  of  true  knowledge, 
but  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of 
futurity.     It  has  been  observed  that  Daniel 
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Thy  dream,  and  the  visions  of  thy 
head  upon  thy  bed,  are  these  ; 

29    As   for  thee,    O    king,   thy 
tChald.     thoughts  *  Came  into  thy  mind  upon 

came  up,       .        °     .  111"^ 

thy  bed,  what  should  come  to  pass 
hereafter :  and  he  that  revealeth  se- 
crets maketh  known  to  thee  what 
shall  come  to  pass. 


30  But  as  for  me,  this  secret  is 
not  revealed  to  me  for  any  wisdom 
that  I  have  more  than  any  living, 
but  for  their  sakes  that  shall  make 
known  the  interpretation  to  the  king, 
and  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
thoughts  of  thy  heart.  tchaid. 

31  fl  Thou,  O  king,  'sawest,  and  ^/f'"^ 


might  fear  that  the  king  would  imagine  that  it 
was  by  some  secret  art,  and  not  by  the  revela- 
tion of  God"  [r]. 

in  the  latter  days\  "  'The  latter  days'  in 
the  prophetic  writings  very  commonly  means 
the  times  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  present  case, 
although  it  embraces  this  meaning  also,  it  is 
more  general"  [r]. 

29.  th/  thoughts  came  into  thy  mind"]  Daniel 
gives  a  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
"the  dream  and  the  visions  of  the  head." 
They  were  due  to  the  "thoughts  of  the 
heart,"  which  had  agitated  the  king  as  he  lay 
sleepless  on  his  bed,  and  which  presently  re- 
produced themselves  in  dreams. 

Nebuchadnezzar  had  but  lately  become  the 
sole  and  undisputed  monarch  of  the  empire  he 
was  destined  to  raise  to  such  greatness.  The 
past  to  him  was  full  of  glory,  of  success,  of 
triumph.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  had  been 
driven  back  into  his  own  territories,  his  hosts 
scattered  after  tlie  battle  of  Carchemish.  Je- 
hoiakim,  the  Jewish  king,  was  his  humble 
vassal.  Captives,  forcibly  removed  wholesale 
from  the  conquered  districts,  were  supplying 
him  with  that  enormous  command  of  human 
strength  which  enabled  him  to  advance  or 
begin  that  magnificent  series  of  public  works 
destined  to  be  the  special  glory  of  his  mon- 
archy. If  the  past  had  been  hitherto  glorious,  if 
the  present  was  rife  with  schemes  of  conquest 
and  ambition,  what  would  the  future  be? 
The  Medes  to  the  north,  the  rising  and  hardly 
known  Persians  to  the  east,  the  Arabs  to  the 
south,  perhaps  the  Greeks  in  the  distant  west, 
would  have  to  be  met  and  conquered'  before 
the  dream  of  greatness  would  be  fulfilled: 
and  when  all  was  gained,  who  should  reign 
after  him?  Would  his  son  Evil-Merodach ? 
What  should  happen  to  him  and  his  kingdom? 
Thoughts  such  as  these,  natural  enough  at 
the  dawn  of  his  power,  "came  into  the  mind" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  formed  themselves 
into  the  terrible  yet  fantastic  "  visions  of  the 
night,"  and  the  "Revealer  of  secrets"  sent 
His  servant  Daniel  to  "make  known  to  the 
king  what  should  come  to  pass." 

30.  tut  for  their  sokes,  &c.]  "The  more 
correct  translation  would  be  'in  order  that 
they  may  make  known  the  interpretation  to 
the  king'"  [r].  See  marginal  rendering. 
Rabbinic  interpreters  refer  "their  sakes"  to 


the  royal  attendants  or  to  the  angels :  but  the 
expression  is — as  the  A.  V.  gives  it — a.  purely 
general  one;  and  indirectly  shews  that  Daniel 
will  not  intrude  his  own  personality.  The  hu- 
mility of  Daniel  is  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
allocation  of  some  other  words  of  the  original 
than  in  the  A.  V.  The  "as  for  thee,  O  king" 
(y.  19)  and  "as  for  me"  (v.  30)  are  strictly 
"thou,  O  king  " — evidently  a  formula  used  in 
addressing  royalty  (cp.  original  oiw.  31,  37) 
—and  "and  (or  "but")  I,"  &c. 

31 — 35.  The  dream  itself  is  one  which 
may  well  have  happened  to  the  king  (Ewald). 
Its  symbolism  is  thoroughly  natural.  A 
colossal  ("great"  in  height,  v,  31)  image,  of 
human  form,  either  standing  (as  was  usual 
with  the  images  of  Nebo — Rawlinson,  'A.  M.' 
II.  33)  and  so  displaying  the  various  parts 
of  the  body,  or  seated  (like  the  statue  of 
Shalmaneser  in  the  British  Museum,  or  like 
the  image  of  the  god  in  the  temple  of  Bel  at 
Babylon ;  see  the  illustration  in  Rawl.  do.  p. 
35),  composed  of  various  materials  (gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron),  however  "terrible,"  was 
but  an  exaggeration  of  the  stupendous  figures, 
half-monster,  half-human,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's eyes  must  often  have  rested  upon. 
(The  word  translated  "image,"  see  note  on 
iii.  I,  is  employed  on  the  Obelisk  of  Shalman- 
eser— whose  inscription  mentions  Ahab,  king, 
of  Israel — to  describe  what  is  of  vast  propor- 
tions.) Many  of  these  figures  are  found  not 
completed  as  originally  intended;  excellent 
materials  have  been  complemented  by  inferior; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  want  of  cohesion 
and  speedier  destruction  (Ewald).  The  colos- 
sal lion  found  at  the  "Kasr"  or  "Palace" 
mound  whose  bricks  are  stamped  with  the 
name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
"images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  upon 
the  wall  with  vermilion"  (Ezek.  xxiii.  14), 
the  ornamentation  in  seven  different  colours' 
(gold,  silver,  yellow,  blue,  &c.)  of  the  seven 
stages  of  the  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa 
(Birs-i-Nimrud) — all  supply,  through  modem 
discovery,  tangible  points  of  resemblance. 
"Imagine  the  colossus  towering  erect  and 
high,  not  in  a  temple  but  in  an  open  field. 
The  torso  would  be  firmly  upright,  the  arms 
close  to  the  sides  with  the  forearms  laid  on  the 
thighs  closed  together,  and  the  hands  resting 
on  the  knees.    The  throne  would  be  a  solid 
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behold  a  great  image.  This  great 
image,  whose  brightness  was  excel- 
lent, stood  before  thee ;  and  the  form 
thereof  was  terrible. 

32  This  image's  head  was  of  fine 
gold,    his    breast    and    his    arms    of 

1  Or,  «•<&*,  siiygfj  his   belly  and  his  "thighs   of 
brass, 

33  His  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part 
of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 


34  Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone 

was  cut  out  '  without  hands,  which  ]l^^l'^^f'' 
smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that  hatuU: 
were  of -iron    and   clay,   and   brake  *^  *"•  *'• 
them  to  pieces. 

35  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay, 
the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  be- 
came like  the  chafF  of  the  summer 
threshingfloors ;    and  the  wind  car- 


block  of  iron  or  stone.  The  legs  close  or  very 
near  together,  so  as  to  be  in  one  piece  of  iron, 
and  the  feet  of  iron  and  iron  mixed  with 
clay,  There  was  a  solemn  air  of  united 
strength  and  majesty,  which  no  figure  less 
compactly  seated  could  present "  (Rule).  The 
dream,  however,  possessed  so  many  striking 
and  peculiar  features  that  the  dreamer  was 
compelled  to  ask  "How  is  it  all  possible!" 
"Whatisit?"(Ewald). 

"  We  cannot  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
revelation  in  this  dream  with  that  made  to 
Daniel  himself  in  the  Vision  of  the  Four 
Beasts.  Grotius  has  acutely  observed  that  the 
image  which  typified  the  powers  of  the  world 
was  very  bright  in  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  would  look  upon  them  with  a  worldly 
eye ;  while  to  Daniel  they  were  shewn  in  the 
similitude  of  wild  beasts,  as  emblems  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  which  largely  charac- 
terized the  ancient  world-powers.  It  will  be 
observed  also  that  the  value  and  costliness  of 
the  materials  decreased  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  image ;  the  materials  of  the  lower  part 
being  less  precious "  [r]  :  a  symbolism  re- 
tained in  the  inferiority  of  the  parts  of  the 
image  to  the  "  head." 

Lastly,  that  the  destruction  of  this  image 
should  be  due  to  a  "stone,"  would  be  to  a 
Babylonian  symbolical  of  a  destruction  by  that 
which  was,  to  him,  indestructible.  Every  edi- 
fice, palace,and  temple,  was  almost  entirely  built 
of  brick ;  stone  was  rare.  Costly  and  mag- 
nificent as  the  buildings  were,  yet  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  materials  they  could  make 
little  resistance  to  time  or  force.  So  this 
image,  composed  of  composite  elements,  could 
make  no  stand  against  that  indestructible 
power  which  "  smote  to  pieces." 

31.  a  great  image  [a). ..this  great  image  (;3)] 
Lit.  (asTheod.  eixtJi/ /iia...Vulg.  statua  una) 
"one  great  image,"  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  unity  of  so  composite  a  whole  (cp.  Exod. 
xxvi.  6).  It  was  great  in  the  sense  of  having 
^rown  (a)  to  be  great  and  great  in  Mght  QS) ; 
its  "brightness"  was  due  to  the  metals  of 
which  it  was  composed  (Saadia)  ;  its  "form  " 
Hit.  "aspect")  inspired  fear.  This  image  had 
rour  parts,  the  fourth  part  presenting  a  curious 
admixture  of  iron  and  clay.    The  "stone" — 


like  to  one  ready  to  loose  itself  from  an  over- 
hanging cliff  and  to  roll  down  with  increasing 
velocity — ^not  cut  out  by  human  hands  but  by 
God  (Rashi),  struck  the  feet  of  this  image. 
First  me  feet,  and  last  of  all  the  head,  first  the 
inferior  clay  and  iron,  and  last  of  all  the 
precious  gold,  were  swallowed  up  by  this 
wave  of  destruction.  They  were  "  broken  to 
pieces  together"  [Theod.  els  a7ra|,  lit.  "as 
one"  thing,  or  "with  one  stroke"  (Keil)],  and 
"  became  like  chaff,"  &c.  (see  the  Script,  meta- 
phor, Hos.  xiii.  3  ;  Micah  iv.  13  ;  Isai.  xli. 
15,  16 ;  Ivii.  13 ;  Pss.  i.  4,  xxxv.  5 ;  Job 
xxi.  18).  The  dreamer  noted  but  one  thing 
more,  and  that  not  the  least  marvellous,  and 
then  awoke.  The  "  stone  "  became  a  "moun- 
tain" (lit.  "height,"  cp.  the  "Tur"  of  the 
orig.  with  the  name  "Tabor")  and  (in  the 
dream)  "filled  the  whole  earth." 

34.  2>6o«  saiuejt  till  that  a  stone,  &c.} 
"The  language  here  evidently  betokens  a  large 
period,  and  we  may  doubt,  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel,  whether  time  is  to  be 
reckoned  continuously.  In  the  prophecy  of 
the  Seventy  Weeks,  the  times  are  very  definitely 
marked ;  in  the  visions  the  periods  are  indefi- 
nitely marked"  [r]. 

and  brake  them  to  pieces]  "The  blow  is 
struck  on  the  feet  of  the  image,  although  it  is 
said  to  affect  the  whole  image.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  blow  is  struck  during  the 
existence  of  the  fourth  empire.  This  is  an 
argument  against  explaining  the  fourth  empire 
of  any  kingdom  which  had  ceased  when 
Christianity  arose.  This  excludes  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  in  Syria  and  Egypt"  [r]. 

35.  like  the  chaff]  "  Compare  Isai.  xli.  15, 
Ps.  i.  4.  In  Isaiah  the  victory  of  the  Church 
over  its  enemies  is  described  in  the  same 
terms.  The  contrast  between  the  image  and 
the  stone  cannot  fail  to  strike  a  thoughtful 
heart.  The  image  is  organized  and  formed  of 
the  most  precious  materials — ^the  stone  un- 
organized and  apparently  worthless— but  the 
earthly  splendour  crumbles  away,  while  the 
stone  becomes  a  mountain  and  fills  the  earUi. 
So  worldly  greatness  decays,  while  the  king- 
dom of  God  increases.  The  stone  and  the 
mountain  are  prophetic  names  of  Christ,  and 
we  may  find  in  Matt.  xxi.  44  an  allusion  to 
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fied  them  away,  that  no  place  was 
found  for  them :  and  the  stone  that 
smote  the  image  became  a  great 
mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth. 

36  IT  This  is  the  dream ;  and  we 
will  tell  the  interpretation  thereof 
before  the  king. 

37  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of 
kings :  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath 


given  thee   a  kingdom,  power,  and 
strength,  and  glory. 

38  And  wheresoever  the  children 
of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he 
given  into  thine  hand,  and  hath  made 
thee  ruler  over  them  all.  Thou  art 
this  head  of  gold. 

39  And  after  thee  shall  arise  an- 


this  passage.  See  Gen.  xlix.  14  ;  Isai.  xxviii. 
16  ;  Zech.  iv.  7.  To  the  question  in  Zechariah 
Rashi  answers,  "That  great  mountain  is  the 
Messias;"  for  which  he  quotes  the  Bereshit 
Rabba  on  Gen.  xxviii.  10.  See  also  Micah  iv. 
i,a"[R]. 

stone... became  a  great  mountain]  "The 
Jewish  interpreters  acknowledge  the  stone  to 
be  the  Messiah.  See  Pearson  '  On  the  Creed.' 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  stone  is  cut  with- 
out hands,  by  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
is  accurately  prefigured.  The  kingdom  of 
Christ,  though  destined  to  sway  the  world, 
began  without  any  of  the  means  by  which 
kingdoms  are  usually  created  "  [r]. 

36.  we  luill  tell  tie  interpretation']  "We," 
i.e.  I  (Daniel)  and  my  companions,  from 
whom  in  his  hour  of  glory  as  in  the  hour  of 
his  petition  (v.  13)  Daniel  would  not  separate 
himself.  This  seems  a  more  natural  interpre- 
tation than  that  which  understands  "we"  to 
represent  I  (Daniel)  and  the  wisdom  (from 
above)  which  is  in  me  (Aben  Ezra). 

37.  thou,  O  king]  In  this  vision  indi- 
vidual kings  are  not  mtended,  but  kingdoms. 

king  of  kings]  The  Rabb.  interpreters  con- 
nect this  witii  the  words  which  follow,  and 
count  it  the  title,  not  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
of  "the  God  of  heaven."  The  present  punc- 
tuation of  the  original  text,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  and  modem  versions,  are  opposed  to 
this  application.  The  Rabbins  did  not  like  to 
assign  so  high  a  title  to  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  hence  tiieir  assignment  of  it  to  God.  But 
it  is  the  title  elsewhere  given  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (Ezek.  xxvi.  7),  it  was  that  usual  with 
the  kings  of  Assyria  (cp.  Isai.  x.  8  and  in- 
scriptions passim),  of  Persia  (Ezra  vii.  i»,  see 
note),  and  Abyssinia  (ZOckler).  That  Nebu- 
chadnezzar did  not  consider  such  a  title  too 
exaggerated  to  be  applied  to  any  but  a  god  is 
seen  in  the  title  he  himself  gives  to  the  Lord 
God — "King"  (not  "of  kings, "«.r.  Of  human 
"powers,"  but)  "of  heaven"  (iv.  37),  a  dis- 
tinction common  in  the  inscriptions.  There, 
as  here,  the  "king  of  tl\e  gods"  is  the  title  of 
the  deity  Asshur,  but  "king  of  kings"  and 
"lord  of  kings,"  that  of  Assurbanipal  (Smith, 
'History'  &c.,  pp.  »6,  73, 196).  The  earthly 
sovereign  is,  similarly,  in  the  Persian  inscrij)- 
tions  always  "king  of  kings"  (e.g.  'Naksh-i- 


RustSm,'  I.  i),  Ormazd  bearing  some  such 
title  as  "the  great  god"  (see  also  note  to  v. 
47).  Neb.  had  "kingdom,  power  (lit.  power 
like  that  of  a  mighty  oak),  strength  (lit.  that 
kind  of  might  which  is  almost  irresistible),  and 
glory"  (that  glory  which  comes  from  price- 
less treasures  and  ri'ches — ii.  6);  possessions 
which  the  king  afterwards  recalled  (iv.  30, 
A.  v.,  note  the  words  in  the  original),  and 
which,  by  God's  permission,  were  the  human 
means  of  his  "rule  over  all" — "men,  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  fowls  of  heaven"  (cp.  Jer. 
xxvii.  6  and  xxviii.  14). 

"Thou,"  says  Daniel;  "Thou"  (the  per- 
sonification of  all  this  glory,  the  mightiest  of 
the  monarchs  of  Babylonia,  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  itself,  cp.  Isai.  xxiii.  15;  Jer.  1.  17, 
li.  34)  "art  this  head  of  gold"  (cp.  Isai.  xiv. 
4). 

the  God  of  heaven  hath  given]  "  Daniel  is 
careful  to  remind  Nebuchadnezzar  that  great 
as  his  kingdom  might  be,  his  power  came  only 
from  God.  This  was  the  great  truth,  his 
forgetfulness  of  which  brought  upon  him  the 
judgment  of  God"  [r].  Compare  God's 
gifts  to  Nebuchadnezzar  with  what  He  gave 
to  Daniel  (v.  13). 

39.  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee]  As 
silver  is  inferior  to  gold,  and  the  breast  and 
arms  "inferior"  to  the  head,  so  a  kingdom 
"inferior"  to  the  Babylonian  was  to  arise. 
Critics  are  not  unanimous  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  allusion.  "The  two  arms  of  this 
portion  of  the  image  exactly  symbolize  the 
second  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  IVIedes  and 
the  Persians  in  the  Medo- Persian  kingdom. 
As  these  kingdoms  are  successive,  and  the 
Persian  empire  succeeded  the  Babylonian,  we 
prefer  the  ancient  exposition  of  this  prophecy 
to  the  modem  view,  which  makes  two  em- 
pires, the  Median  and  the  Persian  in  succes- 
sion. The  inferiority  of  the  Persian  king- 
dom may  well  be  explained  from  its  shorter 
duration.  Neither  had  it  a  Nineveh  or  a 
Babylon"  [r].  It  was  inferior  in  antiquity, 
in  power,  and  in  wealth:  not  morally,  but 
politically  inferior.  Some  sort  of  inferiority 
is  probably  intended  by  the  selection  of  the 
word  translated  "breast,"  a  word  usually  ap- 
plied in  Hebrew  to  animals  and  not  to  men. 
If  this  second  kingdom  be  the  Medo-Fersian, 
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other  kingdom  inferiof  to  thee,  and 
another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which 
shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth. 

40  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall 
be  strong  as  iron ;  forasmuch  as  iron 
breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all 
things:  and  as  iron  that  breaketh 
all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise. 

41  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the 


feet  and  toes,  part  of  potters'  clay, 
and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall 
be  divided ;  but  there  shall  be  in  it 
of  the  strength  of  the  iron,  foras- 
much as  thou  sawest  the  iron  mixed 
with  miry  clay. 

42  And  as  the  toes  of  the  ket 
were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay, 
so  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong, 
and  partly  '  broken. 


lOr, 
brittle. 


it  unquestionably  owed  its  ultimate  greatness 
under  Darius  the  Great  to  the  precedents  of 
conquest  and  of  extension  of  territory  learnt  by 
the  Median  when  he  joined  the  Babylonian  in 
the  subjugation  of  Assyria,  and  by  the  Persian 
when  he  joined  the  Median  in  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia.     The  "head"  had  inspired  "the 
breast  and  arms."    The  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom became  greater  than  its  teacher.   But  prior 
to  that,  when  Cyrus  had  but  just  subdued 
Astyages  of  Media,  and  had  but  entered  on 
the  path  of  conquest,  the  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom which  eventually  laid  low  the  Babylo- 
nian—though  of  "silver,"  of  pure,  true  metal 
— was  "inferior  to"  the  "gold,"  "inferior  to" 
the  kingdom  which  had  once  ruled  over  all. 
,    another  third  kingdom  of  brass]    This  is  yet 
"another"   kingdom  distinguished  from  the 
second,  and  "after"  it.    It  is  of  "brass" — the 
metal  of  which  the  "belly  and  the  thighs" 
(y.  3a)  are  composed.     If  it  has  not  to  the 
Babylonian  king  the  value  (in  point  of  metal) 
of  either  "silver"  or  "gold,"  yet  there  is  this 
that  is  "terrible"  in  the  vision — ^that  kingdom 
of  brass  "shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth," 
an  indication  of  power  denied  to  the  second 
kingdom.    The  third  kingdom  is  taken  to  be 
the  Grasco-Macedonian,  by  those  who  identify 
the  second  with  the  Medo-Persian.     "The 
material  here  symbolizes  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom.     Babylon  in  its  splendour  might 
well  be  compared  with  gold,  and  Persia  with 
silver,  but  the  greatness  of  Alexander  and  his 
glory  were  only  the  dominion  of  conquest  and 
of  arms.    There  was  no  magnificence  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  former  world-powers. 
The  division  into  the  two  thighs  may  well 
symbolize  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  that  of  Syria  under  the  Seleu- 
cidae"  [r]. 

40.  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong 
as  iron,  &c.]  "It  is  in  reference  to  the  fourth 
kingdom  that  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
occurs.  The  three  views  which  are  most 
prominent  and  supported  by  the  ablest  com- 
mentators are  {1)  The  traditional  opinion,  viz. 
that  the  fourth  kingdom  is  the  Roman,  which 
is  supported  by  the  great  body  of  commenta- 
tors, both  Jewish  and  Christian,  from  the 
eariiest  times,  e.g.  Hippolytus,  Jerome,  &c. 


(2)  The  modem  view,  viz.  that  the  fourth 
kingdom  is  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der in  Syria  and  Egypt,  supported  in  the  present 
day  by  very  able  writers,  such  as  Westcott. 

(3)  The  view  of  the  futurists,  viz.  that  the 
fourth  kingdom  is  yet  to  come,  which  is  main- 
tained by  Dr  Todd,  Dr  Maitland,  &c. 

"  Jerome  observes  that  the  Roman  kingdom, 
though  very  strong  at  first  (i.e.  when  it  entered 
this  scheme  of  prophetic  history),  was  weakest 
of  all  in  his  day.  It  asked  the  help  of  barba- 
rians against  its  ovm  citizens  and  its  foreign 
enemies.  The  stone  cut  out  without  hands  is 
our  Saviour,  bom  in  a  preternatural  manner, 
and  His  kingdom  raised  up  without  riches, 
arms,  or  power"  [r]. 

The  imagery  used  with  reference  to  this 
kingdom  must  be  followed  carefully.  Its 
"strength"  is  that  of  iron  (cp.  the  use  of  the 
same  word  in  xi.  17).  It  is  not  the  solidity 
or  durability  or  hardness  of  iron  which  is 
especially  signalized,  but  its  power  as  an  in- 
strument of  destraction  (cp.  the  words  inter- 
polated in  the  LXX.).  Just  as  iron  "break- 
eth into  pieces"  (by  beating  or  crushing), 
"subdueth  all  things"  (lit.  hammers  or  beats 
out  thin  like  tin),  and  "breaketh  all  these" 
(lit.  crushes,  see  Jer.  xv.  12,  or  reduces  to 
ruin,  see  Isai.  xxiv.  19),  so  shall  this  kingdom 
"break  in  pieces  and  bmise." 

Strong  as  is  this  kingdom,  it  yet  contains 
within  itself  that  "division"  which  is  ulti- 
mately a  cause  of  its  dissolution.  As  in  the 
image  the  feet  were  "part  of  iron  and  part  of 
clay"  (7;.  33);  so  the  kingdom  "shall  be 
partly  strong"  (same  word  as  in  v.  40)  "and 
partly  broken"  (brittle  like  potter's  clay),  but 
not  at  its  beginnmg  (the  "legs"  ate  of  iron, 
"v.  3i):  dissolution  is  to  ensue  through  the 
difference  of  the  "feet:"  one  foot  is  of  iron 
the  other  of  clay.  "They"  (the  princes  of 
this  kingdom)  "shall  mingle  themselves  with 
the  seed  of  men ; "  there  shall  be  marriages  (cp. 
xi.  6),  and  children  bom  (according  to  one 
interpretation),  or  there  shall  be  national 
unions  (according  to  another),  which,  in  their 
fatal  consequences,  shall  be  productive  of 
corruption,  want  of  cohesion,  and  eventually 
of  national  extinction.  As  the  LXX.  para- 
phrases it,  ovK  ia-ovrcu  oiiovoovvres  oire 
evvooivres  dXXi^Xou. 
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43  And  whereas  thou  sawest  iron 
mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall 
mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of 
men  :  but  they  shall  not  cleave  *  one 
to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed 
with  clay. 

44  And  in  *  the  days  of  these  kings 
shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom,  ''which  shall  never  be  de- 
stroyed :  and  the  *  kingdom  shall  not 
be  left  to  other  people,  hut  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these 
kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever. 


45  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that 
the  stone  was  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain   "without    hands,    and    that    it 'Or, 

1       1        •  .  ,  I        .  11  which  wai 

brake  in  pieces  the  iron,    the  brass,  not  in 
the  clay,   the  silver,  and  the  gold ;  '^""^ 
the  great  God  hath  made  known  to 
the  king   what   shall   come  to  pass 
*  hereafter :    and   the   dream   is  cer-  *  9''^'?; . 

.  .  after  this. 

tain,  and  the   interpretation   thereof  , 
sure. 

46  fl  Then  the  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell  upon  his  face,  and  wor- 
shipped Daniel,  and  commanded  that 


44,  45.  "In  the  days  of  these  kings,"  the 
kings  of  the  fourth  or  "iron"  kingdom,  "shall 
the  God  of  heaven  (see  vu.  18,  37)  set  up 
(lit.  "cause  to  stand")  a  kingdom  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed"  (lit.  "for  ever  shall  not 
be  destroyed"  by  division  or  corruption,  the 
inherent  wealoiesses  of  the  other  kingdoms). 
Of  this  kingdom,  two  things  are  specially 
noted:  (i)  its  origin;  it  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  of  heaven — heavenly;  not 
"coming  with  observation,"  nor  with  a  host, 
nor  with  power  (A.  Ezra),  but  silent  and 
sudden  like  its  type,  "the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands"  [v.  45):  (i)  its 
duration;  "it  shall  stand  (same  word  as  "set 
up"  in  11.  44)  for  ever;"  "it  shall  not  be  left 
(lit.  forsaken,  so  as  to  be  torn  or  rent  in 
pieces;  cp.  our  Lord's  use  of  the  root  of  the 
original  word  here,  in  the  expression,  "Lama 
sabachthani"  Matt,  xxvii.  46)  to  other  peo- 
ple:" rather,  its  mission  is  to  "break  in  pieces" 
(as  the  stone  had  done,  •u.  34),  and  (more  than 
the  stone  had  done)  "consume"  (lit.  bring  to 
an  end)  all  these  kingdoms  which  were  of 
earth — earthy.  "  High  in  the  impalpable  air, 
above  the  highest  human  colossus  and  human 
kingdom,  projects  itself  another  colossus 
formed  from  the  rock  and  mount  of  the  hea- 
venly Zion.  A  stone  from  this  holiest  of 
mounts  looses  itself  and  falls.  If  it  destroys 
the  earthly  material  which  it  strikes,  it  brings 
.afeo  with  it  that  new,  pure,  heavenly  spirit  and 
material  which  shall  fill  again  the  earth  with  a 
stronger  mount,  and  found  a  new  and  better 
city  Zion"  (Ewald).  Note  also  the  order  in 
which  the  stone  breaks  these  kingdoms;  it  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  their  foundation  (cp. 
^v,  37 — 40,  34 — ^4),  as  if  its  effects  would 
not  only  reach  onward,  but  backward  on  the 
remnants  of  former  earthly  greatness. 

With  an  abruptness  more  remarkable  in 
the  original  (of  f.  45)  than  in  the  A.V., 
Daniel  reasons— from  the  awful  destruction 
of  kingdoms  of  iron,  brass,  silver,  and  gold— 
that  "the  great  God"  had  known  the  thoughts 
of  the  king  upon  his  bed,  and  had  now  made 
known  to  him  what  should  come  to  pass  in 


the  latter  days  {v-v.  j8,  29).  He  urges  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  words  whose  emphatic  order 
should  be  preserved— "certain  (true,  cp.  ii. 
8,  iii.  24)  is  the  dream,  and  sure  (worthy  to 
be  believed)  the  interpretation  thereof" — ^to 
turn  to  Him  who  alone  could  make  hini 
know  (understand)  his  own  thoughts  (v.  30). 

This  "kingdom  of  the  God  of  heaven"  is 
the  "kingdom  of  the  Messiah"  (Rabb.),  the 
kingdom  (as  Christians  believe)  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  "the  stone  rejected  by 
the  builders,"  yet  which  became  "the  head  of 
the'  corner:"  and  with  distinct  reference  to 
these  words  of  Daniel  did  He  urge  upon  the 
men  of  His  day:  "Whosoever  shall  fall  upon 
that  stone  shall  be  broken,  but  on  whomso- 
ever it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder " 
(Luke  XX.  17,  18;  Matt.  xxi.  44). 

One  remarit — Melanchthon's — sums  up  the 
"homily"  of  these  verses  {v-v.  37 — 44): 
"Haec  enarratio  non  tantum  est  politica  de 
imperiis,  sed  prasbet  etiam  occasionem  Danieli 
concionandi  de  toto  regno  Christi,  de  novissi- 
mo  judicio,  de  causa  peccati,  de  redemtioneet 
instauratione  human!  generis;  cur  sit  tanta 
mundi  brevitas;  quale  sit  fiiturum  perpetuum 
regnum,  utrum  in  hac  natura  immunda  vel 
alia;  qualis  sit  futurus  Redemtor,  et  quomodo 
ad  hoc  regnum  perveniatur.  Ita  haec  brevis 
narratio  complectitur  summam  Evangelii." 

46.  then  the  king...'warshipped  Daniel., 
&c.]  This  act  need  not  surprise  us.  When, 
first  of  all,  the  dream  was  recalled  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  then  this  interpretation,  so  con- 
vincing from  its  very  simplicity,  was  appended, 
astonishment  would  give  way  to  a  feeling 
of  awe,  and  awe  find  expression  in  an  act  of 
reverence.  In  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar  recogr 
nized,  what  he  afterwards  described  as,  "the 
spirit  of  the  holy  gods"  (iv.  8),  and  a  "wis- 
dom" all  the  more  strikmg  from  its  humility 
(1).  30).  From  whom  could  this  spirit  and 
wisdom  come  but,  from  the  "God  of  gods" 
(ii.  47)?  And  it  was  Him  he  "worshipped" 
(jrpoacKvvriaev,  LXX.  and  Theod.,  adoravit, 
Vulg.)  in  the  person  of  Daniel.     He  "fell  on 
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they  should    offer   an   oblation  and 
sweet  odours  unto  him. 

47  The  king  answered  unto  Daniel, 
and  said,  Of  a  truth  it  is,  that  your 
God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord 
of  kings,  and  a  revealer  of  secrets,, 
seeing  thou  couldest  reveal  this  secret, 

48  Then  the  king  made  Daniel  a 
great  man,  and  gave  him  many  great 


gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the 
whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  'chief '=>«?•  4  9. 
of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon. 

49  Then  Daniel  requested  of  the 
king,  and  he  set  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  over  the  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Babylon  :  but  Daniel 
sat  in  the  gate  of  the  king. 


his  face"  before  this  man  of  the  captives  of 
Judah :  rendering  to  his  God  at  least  the  same 
external  marks  of  reverence  which  he  paid  to 
his  idols  (see  Herod.  I.  183;  cp.  the  use  of 
the  original  in  Isai.  xliv.  15,  17,  19,  and  Dan. 
iii.  J,  7),  and  "offering  to"  (not  "anointing," 
Saadia)  Daniel — ^pouring-  out  before  him  as  a 
dedication  (Theod.  (jTreicrai)— in  honour  of 
Daniel's  God,  an  "oblation"  (probably  the 
"minchah"  offered  to  idols,  Isai.  Ivii.  6,  Ixvi. 
3)  and  "sweet  odours"  (Theod.  evaSias:  for 
the  same  elliptical  use  of  the  phrase,  see  Ezra 
vi.  10).  The  reader  of  the  N.  T.  will  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Lystra  to  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiv.  II,  u),  and  ofthe  people  of  Melita 
to  the  former  (Acts  xxviii.  6)  furnish  similar 
instances  of  the  feeling  and  consequent  action 
described  here.  Historical  and  other  parallels 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  prostration  of 
Alexander  the  Great  before  the  high  priest  (see 
p.  220,  col.  i),  but  in  the  ancient  habit  in 
Babylonia  of  excessive  veneration  exhibited 
towards  heroes  and  sages.  The  worship  of 
Tammuz  (Ezek.  viii.  14)  when  dead,  and  of 
JanbrischSd  and  Devanai  in  their  lifetime,  are 
instances  in  point  (Chwolsohn,  'Ueber  Tam- 
muz,' pp.  J9  seq.,  69  seq.,  and  the  Index  to 
the  'Ueberreste  d.  Altbabyl.  Literal.'  s.  n.^. 
In  the  case  of  Babylonian  kings,  worship  m 
the  form  of  deification  is  amply  illustrated  by 
the  tablets  (G.  Smith,  'Assyrian  Discoveries,' 
PP-  394,  395)- 

47.  Tbe  king  ans<wered...Ofa  truth']  The 
titles  here  used,  "God  of  gods,"  "Lord  of 
kings"  (Adonai  ha-Adonim,  Rabb.  commen- 
tators), "revealfr  of  secrets,^''  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  effect  which  Daniel's  speech  had 
made  on  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  second 
especially  should  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  title,  "king  of  kings,"  given  to 
him  by  Daniel  himself  (v.  37),  and  possibly 
his  recognized  courtly  denomination.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar acknowledged  now  that  there  was 
a  "Lord"  ("a  Jtrong  one,"  see  Note  at  end) 
over  kings,  a  God  over  gods  (y.  11),  who 
could  "make  known"  (y.  z6)  what  was 
hidden  from  his  own  "wisemen."  Butitmust 
not  be  supposed  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  lan- 
guage implied  full  belief  in  the  God  of  Daniel. 
He  was  still  "your  (Daniel's)  God"  only,  not 


his.  Nebuchadnezzar  spoke  and  thought  of 
Him,  as  Hesiod — ^epraTos  iari  Btiav,  Kparet 
Te  fiiyitTTos,  'Theog.'  49, — or  Homer, — Zcv 
Ttarcp,  "XbrjBeV  fieiiav,  KvSiare,  fieyurre  ('Ik' 
VII.  202) — spoke  of  the  One  Being  whom  they 
alike  concurred  in  believing  superior  to  the 
gods  of  their  national  pantheon.  The  early 
training  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  that  training 
was  conducted  by  his  Egyptian  mother,  would 
suggest  his  use  of  the  title,  "God  of  gods," 
much  as  an  Egyptian  would  use  it,  i.e.  not  as 
an  exclusive  title,  but  as  one  which,  while  it 
recognized  the  Deity  in  question  as  belonging 
to  the  supreme  and  absolute  gods,  considered 
him  above  all  the  special  object  of  human 
adoration. 

48.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  promised  "gifts, 
rewards,  and  great  honour"  (y.  6).  He  was 
true  to  his  promise.  Gifts  many  (and)  great 
he  gave  to  Daniel.  In  "honour"  he  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  "ruler"  ("shalit,"  see  w, 
14, 38)  over  the  whole  "province"  ("district," 
as  in  iii.  2  and  xi.  24,  not  satrapy,  as  that 
word  was  afterwards  understood)  of  Babylon ; 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  Rab  (cp.  "made  him 
great")  as  "Rab-Signin"  ("'chief  of  the  go- 
vernors," see  Excursus  on  Pers.  words  at  end 
of  ch.  i.)  over  all  the  "wise  men"  who  had 
their  abode  at  Babylon. 

In  that  hour  of  exaltation  Daniel  remem- 
bered the  three  friends  who  had  shared  his 
prayers  (v.  18).  At  his  "request" — ^theonly 
one  he  had  to  make,  and  it  was  a-  "petition" 
rather  than  a  "request"— Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego  were  promoted  from  the  ranks 
of  those  "who  stood  before  the  king"  (i.  19), 
and  became  "rulers"  over  the  affairs  of  the 
province  Tcp.  iii.  4),  "administrators"  (cp. 
the  original,  Cahen),  "shalits"  ("sultans")  of 
the  lower  grade,  a  position  which  would  pro- 
bably keep  them  all  in  close  and  daily  commu- 
nication. The  accuracy  of  the  term  "shalit" 
here  used  is  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions.  It 
is  the  title  given  to  the  "governor  of  Babylon 
and  the  governor  of  Gambuli"  (Botta's  Mon. 
from  Nineveh  in  Norris'  'Assyr.  Diet.'  m. 
799),  Whether  or  not  any  of  these  appoint- 
ments was  equivalent  to  the  Assyrian  office  of 
"eponym"  must  remain  doubtful.  Oppert 
mentions  in  his  list  of  functionaries,  capable  Of 
taking  this  rank,  the  chief  of  the  jar  (i.e. 
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3,600)  of  the  palace,  and  the  chief  of  the  ner    x.*«.>.^™.  ...  ....-  «-,-  -.  — . —  y...  -„  .-, 

(i.e.  600)  of  the  country  ('L'Etalon  des  Me-     &<=.),  like  the  official  to-day  at  the  "Porte." 
sures  Assyr.'  p.   8).     Daniel   himself,   lilce    sat  (or,  was)  "in  the  gate  of  the  king,"  in  the 

precincts  of  the  royal  palace. 


Mordecai  in  the  days  of  Esther  (ii.  19,  «r. 
~ "Porte." 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  on  Chap.  ii. 


1.  dreamed  dreams]  Assurbanipal,  when 
war  with  Teumman,  king  of  Elam,  was  im- 
pending, is  described  as  praying  and  receiving 
an  answer  not  only  to  himself  personally,  but 
also  through  a  dream  to  another. 

"  I  prayed  to  the  lofty  Ishtar.  I  approached 
to  her  presence,  I  bowed  under  her,  her  di- 
vinity I  supplicated ;  and  she  came  to  save  me. 
Thus :  '  Goddess  of  Arbela,  I  am  Assurbani- 
pal, king  of  Assyria,  the  work  of  thy  hands : 
...to  restore  the  temples  of  Assyria...!  thy 
courts  desire,  I  go  to  worship.  ...O  thou 
goddess  of  goddesses,  terrible  in  battle,  god- 
dess of  war,  queen  of  the  gods...  (Teumman) 
urges  his  fighting  men  to  go  to  Assyria.  Oh, 
thou  archer  of  the  gods,  like  a  weight  in  the 
midst  of  battle  throw  him  down  and  crush 
him.'  My  acceptable  prayer  Ishtar  heard,  and 
'  Fear  not,'  she  said ;  she  caused  my  heart  to 
rejoice:  'At  the  lifting  up  of  thy  hand  which 
thou  liftest,  thine  eyes  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  judgment.     I  will  grant  favour.'" 

"  In  the  midst  of  that  night  when  I  invoked 
her,  then  a  seer  slept  and  dreamed  a  remark- 
able dream :  and  during  the  night  Ishtar  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  repeated  it  to  me.  Thus, 
'  Ishtar  dwelling  in  Arbela  entered,  right  and 
left  she  was  surrounded  with  glory,  (?)  holding 
a  bow  in  her  hand,  projecting  a  powerful 
arrow,  on  making  war  her  countenance  was 
set.  She,  like  a  mother  bearing,  was  in  pain 
with  thee;  she  brought  thee  forth.  Ishtar, 
exalted  of  the  gods,  appointed  thee  a  decree. 
Thus :  '  Carry  off  to  make  spoil,  the  place 
before  thee  set,  I  will  come  to.'  Thou  shalt 
say  to  her  thus :  '  The  place  thou  goest  to  with 
thee  I  will  go.'  The  goddess  of  goddesses  she 
repeateth  to  thee  thus :  '  Thee  I  will  guard ;  then 
I  will  rest  in  the  place  of  the  temple  of  Nebo ; 
eat  food,  drink  wine,  music  appoint,  glorify 
my  divinity,  until  I  go  and  this  message  shall 
be  accomplished.  I  will  cause  thee  to  take 
the  desire  of  thy  heart,  before  thee  he  shall 
not  stand,  he  shall  not  oppose  thy  feet.  Do 
not  regard  (?)  thy  skin.  In  the  midst  of 
battle,  in  her  beneficent  generosity,  she  guards 
thee  and  overthrows  all  the  unsubmissive. 
Before  her,  a  fire  is  blown  to  capture  ene- 
miesi.'" 

Again,  in  the  war  with  his  younger  brother, 
SaUl-mugina,  who  though  viceroy  of  Babylon 
wished  to  make  himself  independent,  there 
occurs  a  dream  which  shews  that  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  or  their  advisers  claimed  divine  in- 
junctions in  justification  of  their  cruelty  to- 
wards their  prisoners  and  their  homes :  a  fact 

'  Smitli,  'Hist,  of  Assurbanipal, 'pp.  lao— 6. 


which  illustrates  such  ^passages  in  the  book 
Daniel  as  ii.  j,  iii.  ao,  vi.  16  (see  notes). ^  "A 
seer  in  the  midst  of  the  night  slept  and  dreamed 
a  dream,  thus :  '  Concerning  the  matter  which 
Sin  (the  moon-god)  was  arranging,  and  of 
them  who  against  Assurbanipal,  king  of  As- 
syria, devised  evil: — battle  is  prepared;  a 
violent  death  I  appoint  for  them  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  the  burning  of  fire,  famine,  and 
the  judgment  of  Ninip,  I  will  destroy  their 
lives.'  This  I  (Assurbanipal)  heard,  and 
trusted  to  the  will  of  Sin,  my  lord^." 

In  the  record  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  and  the 
affairs  of  Lydia,  it  is  stated  that  the  account 
of  Assurbanipal's  great  kingdom  was  com- 
municated by  the  god  Assur  to  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  in  a  dream.  The  god's  advice  is  thus 
rendered:  "His  (Assurbanipal's)  princely  yoke 
take,  his  majesty  reverence,  and  submit  to  his 
dominion.  By  making  obeisance  and  giving 
tribute  may  thy  words  come  to  him."  The 
advice  was  followed,  and  an  alliance  between 
Assurbanipal  and  Gyges  was  the  result^. 

In  the  second  war  with  Ummanaldas,  king 
of  Elam,  the  record  reads :  "  Ishtar,  dwelling 
in  Arbela,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  my 
army  a  dream  sent,  and  even  told  them  thus : 
'I  march  in  front  of  Assurbanipal,  the  king 
whom  my  hands  made.'  Over  that  vision  my 
army  rejoiced*." 

In  Egypt,  and  about  the  time  of  Assurbanipal 
in  Assyria,  a  tablet  records  that  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  Amen-meri-nout(Nutmiamen, 
Birch)  the  king  was  induced  by  a  vision  to  ap- 
pear once  more  in  the  field  against  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  A  men- 
meri-nout  saw  in  a  dream  two  ursei  serpents 
or  cobra  di  capella  snakes,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  hand.  When  he 
awoke  they  were  not  there,  and  he  asked  the 
priests  the  interpretation  of  the  vision.  The 
explanation  of  one  of  the  prophets  was  couched 
in  these  words,  "Thou  possesses!  the  South : 
subject  the  North,  that  the  diadems  of  the 
two  regions  may  shine  on  thy  head,  and  that 
thou  mayest  possess  the  whole  country  in  its, 
length  and  breadthV 

5.  \h))  nn'nj.  The  LXX.  gives  the  mean- 

»  Do.  pp.  156,  157.  In  p.  158,  the  part-ful- 
filment of  the  "judgment  of  Ninip"  is  recorded, 
■and  in  p.  163  the  burning  of  Satil-mugina. 

»  Do.  pp.  73—4. 

*  Do.  p.  321. 

^  Maspero,  'Essai  sur  la  stile  du  Songe'  in 
'Revue  archdologique,'  p.  333,  May,  1868. 
Birch,  'Egypt,' p.  1 71 ;  Smith,  'Hist,  of  Assurb.' 
p.  so. 
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ing  which  has  been  generally  adopted,  iylvero 
dir'  avTov :  for  the  use  .of  the  Niphal  cp. 
viii.  47  and  Micah  ii.     Aben  Ezra  likens  the 

expression  to  *?  n3"TJ?  TUB'  (Jer.  xxxi.  26). 
vhv  is  not  to  be  taken  as  =  vbjJD,  but  to  l6«, 
1^  (Gesen.  'Thes.'  s.  v.  n<n).  Liter,  the 
phrase  is  "  his  sleep  had  been  to  him,"  actum 
erat  de  somno  ejus,  "war  dahin  fUr  ihn"  (De 
Wette,  &c.).  A  similar  approximation  oe- 
tween,  if  not  interchange  of,  the  prepositions 

75J  and  7K  is  found  in  the  Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian speech  (Oppert,  '  Gram.'  p.  95). 

8.  p3t  rnJK  KJlJJ.  Gratz's  remark  that 
this  phrase  is  without  parallel  in  Semitic 
languages,  so  far  as  he  knows  them,  may  be 
true ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  assert  it  indicative 
of  late  composition.  The  occurrence  of  the  root 
pt  in  Assyrian-Babylonian  in  the  sense  of  "to 
Ijuy,"  is  opposed  to  such  a  dogmatic  statement. 
The  Hellenistic  idiom,  e^ayopa^iievoi  top 
Kmpov  of  Eph.  V.  16  and  Col.  iv.,  which  fol- 
lows the  Greek  translation  of  this  verse,  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  such  a  Semitic  phrase, 
though  instances  may  not  be  forthcoming. 
The  idiomatic  nature  of  the  expression  cannot 
therefore  be  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
rejection  of  the  word  from  the  existing  text, 
or  the  substitution  of  J'lya  for  it,  on  the  plea 
that  the  t  was  mistaken  by  the  scribe  for  the 
final  1  of  the  previous  jinjK  and  so  brought 
over  to  the  next  word. 

19.  K'^*!?  n  Sim,  "a  night  vision:"  a 
comparison  with  the  phrases  employed,  in 
Scripture: — e.g.  pTfl,  -vision,  Isai.  i.  i;  DlPtl, 
dream.  Gen.  xxxvii.  5 ,  &c. ;  nD^^n,  deep  sleep  or 
trance,  Gen.  ii.  ji ;  ^CXT  'Itn,  -visions  of  thy 
head,  Dan  ii.  28 ;  "liVDH,  thy  thoughts,  Dan. 
ii.  29 ; — shews  that  the  phrase  here  means 
something  more  than  the  dream  which  may  be 
counted  due  to  natural  causes,  and  yet  less 
than  the  -vision  seen  by  the  prophet  when 
awake  whether  by  day  or  night.  "  In  this 
case  the  night  vision  was  as  distinct  as  any 
appearance  of  real  objects,  and  the  'secret'  or 
meaning  clear.  The  object  stood  full  in  view 
to  be  surveyed,  and,  as  it  were,  studied,  not 
with  a  mind  immersed  in  sleep,  but  with  the 
calmness  and  mastery  of  one  who  surveys  an 
object  which  he  can  perfectly  understand;  and 
both  the  prophetic  symbol  and  the  events  it 
signified  were  then  declared  with  absolute 
prophetic  certainty  "  (Rule).  Cp.  Tholuck's 
Temarks  ('Die  Propheten  u.  ihre  Weissagun- 
gen,'  p.  5j). 

41.  N^ns-n  Kravrp.  The  word  '3 
translated  "strength"  in  A.V.  has  been 
variously  rendered.  If  the  word  be  derived 
firom  3X3  (3V*),  to  plant  or  fix  (cp.  nSSO, 
Isai.  vi.  13),  the  sense  of  fixity,  duration,  and 
strength  (Aben  Ezra  =  113)  is  a  natural  one. 
Such  etymology  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
frequent  use  in  Daniel  of  the  word  3*^*  (ii.  8, 


45,  iii.  24,  vi.  13,  vii.  16,  19).  The  Greek, 
Latin  and  Syriac  versions  render  it  djro  r^r 
pi'fijy,  a  sense  which  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  same  root,  but  which  contains  a  mixture 
of  metaphors  avoided  by  the  other  rendering. 
The  Targum  form  of  the  word  is  usually 
K3X'3. 

Excursus  on  Chaldee  Magic. 

Lenormant'  has  given  an  analysis  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  great  work  on  magic: 
and  from  his  translation  the  following  speci- 
mens are  taken  (cp.  also  the  index  to  his  work 
for  the  statements  here  advanced). 

(i)  Demons  and  evil  spirits,  according  to 
the  popular  creed,  encompassed  every  man 
and  infested  every  place.  The  utuq,  the  gene- 
ric name  for  the  former,  and  the  ^gim  (a 
name  as  yet  unexplained),  had  their  abode  m 
the  desert;  the  maskim  or  "ensnarer"  lived 
in  the  mountains,  the  telal  or  "  warrior  "- 
demon  glided  about  through  towns.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  alal  or  "  destroyer,"  formed 
3ie  five  principal  classes  of  the  mysterious  and 
evil  spirit- world :  they  went  about  in  groups 
of  seven,  that  number  so  sacred  to  magical 
rites  and  beliefs.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  and  the  most  dreaded  were  the 
maskim:  they  were  supposed  to  have  their 
abode  at  times  on  the  mountains,  at  times  in 
the  abysses  of  the  earth,  and  to  make  their 
presence  known  by  the  earthquake.  One  long 
incantation  of  sixty  verses  describes  their  ra- 
vages ;  the  god  Fire  was  often  powerless  against 
them;  the  mysterious  and  sacred  conifer, 
cypress,  or  cedar-tree  (see  iv.  11,  A.V.)  some- 
times failed  no  less :  even  Silik-moulou-khi, 
the  mediator  between  the  petitioner  and  the 
great  god  Hea,  had  at  times  to  confess  his 
impotence.  It  was  only  "the  name"  supreme 
and  magical  "which  Hea  keeps  in  his  heart" 
that  could,  when  revealed  to  Silik-moulou-khi, 
curb  or  shatter  the  powers  of  the  maskim. 

"What  was  the  help  offered  by  the  khartum- 
mim  to  the  people  against  this  fearful  spirit- 
tyranny  ?  Above  all,  exorcisms  and  incanta- 
tions. When  the  evil  demon  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  victim,  or  perhaps  also  to  prevent 
by  anticipation  so  sad  a  result,  such  exorcisms — 
half-incantation,  half-litany — as  this  were  em- 
ployed : 

"The  plague  and  the  fever  which  uproot 
the  land — the  sicknesses  which  devastate  the 
country,  so  bad  for  the  body,  so  destructive  to 
the  bowels — the  evil  demon,  the  evil  alal,  the 
evil  gigim — the  wicked  man,  the  evil  eye,  the 
reviling  mouth  and  the  slanderous  tongue — 
may  all  these  quit  the  body  of  the  man  son  of 
his  god"  (i.e.  the  good  man,  protected  by  his 
guardian-god  as  a  son  is  protected  by  his 
father) ;  "may  they  go  forth  from  his  bowels ! 

Never  shall  they  enter  and  possess  my  body; 

1  'La  Magie,'  pp.  346—.^. 
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iji  front  of  me  never  shall  they  do  ill ;  behind 
me  never  shall  they  walk:  into  my  house 
never  shall  they  enter. 

Sph-it  of  heaven,  remember  them ;  spirit  of 
earth,  remember  them. 

Spirit  of  Moul-ge  (Assyr.  Bel),  lord  of 
countries,  remember  them. 

Spirit  of  Nin-gelal  (Assyr.  Beltii),  lady  of 
the  lands,  &c. 

Spirit  of  Nin-dar  (Assyr.  Adar,  i.e.  Saturn), 
mighty  warrior  of  Moul-ge,  remember  them. 
&c.        &c.        &c.        &c.'' 
The  following  is  another  exorcism  against 
the  terrible  maikim : 

"  The  Seven,  the  Seven — (dwelling)  in  the 
profoundest  abyss ; — ^the  Seven,  the  abomina- 
tion of  heaven — hiding  themselves  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ; — ^neither  male  nor  female ; 
— without  spouse, without  child; — ^recognizing 
neither  order  nor  goodness ; — listening  not  to 
prayer — a  vermin  which  hides  itself  in  the 
mountains; — enemies  of  the  god  Hea — ra- 
vagers  of  gods,  abetters  of  troubles,  powerful 
by  violence,  agents  of  enmity : — 

Spirit  of  heaven.  Spirit  of  earth,  remember 
them ! " 

(ji)  To  the  Assaphim  or  "  theosophists  " 
is  probably  due  the  preservation  of  the  hymns 
and  litanies  of  the  old  Accadian  books.  In 
the  course  of  time,  as  civilization  developed 
itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
as  Sumerian  and  Accadian,  the  Semitic- Kushite 
and  the  Turanian,  lost  their  distinguishing 
national  features,  the  primitive  Accadian  creed 
became  affected  from  within  and  without  till 
it  passed  into  the  Chaldseaii-Babylonian  re- 
ligion. Simple  views  gave  place  to  more 
elaborate :  the  worship  of  spirits  in  their  most 
elementary  form  was  succeeded  by  a  philo- 
sophical pplytheism.  In  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history 
the  ancient  belief  was  still  there,  but  relegated 
to  an  inferior  rank.  The  official  and  courtly 
religion  had  replaced  it  and  its  assaphim, 
though  ret^ning  the  name,  by  a  more  learned 
hierarchy  and  a  more  exacting  pantheon. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  early  Accadian  hymns  that 
are  to  be  sought  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
penetrate  the  later  litanies  and  pseans.  The 
new  sacerdotal  school  hesitated  about  expung- 
ing the  time-honoured  songs  and  prayers  of 
the  old.  They  adapted,  remodelled,  and  in- 
corporated them,  thus  quickened  with  new  life, 
into  the  current  liturgical  books.  Hence 
certain  formulae  are  found  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  contain  the  names  of  gods  strange  to 
the  primitive  ideas  with  which  they  are  linked; 
and.  on  the  other,  introduce  as  members  of  the 
Chaldacan-Babylonian  pantheon,  divine  person- 
ages who  belong  essentially  to  the  earlier  sys- 
tem. These  patchwork  results  will  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  phrases  of  the  hymns  quoted 
below. 

The  Accadian  hymns  and  writings  make  it 
clear -that  there  was  an  army,  "a  host,"  of 


good  spirits  as  well  as  of  evil.  The  "  favour- 
able mas"  the  " favourable  lamma"  and  the 
"favourable  utuq"  are  opposed  to  the  hostile 
spirits  who  bore  the  same  names:  see  under 
(i).  Good  spirits  (ai)  and  angels  of  more 
independent  powers — like  the  Announa  (angels 
of  earth)  and  the  Igili  (angels  of  heaven) — ^led 
up,  as  intermediaries,  to  spiritual  powers  of 
higher  rank  (an,  dingir,  or  dimir)  ;  these  last, 
in  their  turn,  yielding  the  palm  to  two  of  the 
greatest  of  the  gods,  Anna  and  Hea,  whose 
highest  titles  are  the  purest  and  least  anthro- 
pomorphic of  expressions — "spirit  of  heaven  " 
(zi  anna)  and  "spirit  of  earth"  (zi  kia). 
These  two,  with  the  god  Moul-ge — ^the  god 
of  the  regions  beneath  the  earth — ^form  the 
triad  which  in  Chaldasan-Babylonian  times  was 
assimilated  to  the  supreme  triad  Anou,  Nouah, 
and  Bel :  though  the  apprehension  of  the  first 
and  last  is  marked  by  the  distinctions  which 
separate  the  primitive  and  later  beliefs.  Of  all 
these  "spiritual"  beings,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  one  conception,  at  once  natural 
and  trustful,  was  entertained  : — that,  they 
would  do  good  to  and  protect  their  faithful 
worshippers.  The  mingled  tenderness  and 
child-hke  faith  with  which  they  are  addressed 
in  the  hymns  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most 
unobservant  reader. 

In  the  hands  of  Hea  especially  was  placed 
the  protection  of  the  inhabited  world.  He 
was  considered  the  animating  spirit  of  all  that 
men  could  see  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere, 
penetrating  everywhere,  bringing  life  or  per- 
mitting death  to  all  existent  nature.  He 
watched  over  law  and  order ;  and  it  was  his 
special  work  to  protect  men  from  those  evil 
influences  and  evil  spirits  which  would  uproot 
the  one  or  the  other.  He  knew  all  knowledge, 
and  as  such  was  able  to  frustrate  the  plots 
and  devices  of  demon  and  sorcerer.  When 
every  other  remedy  failed,  when  invocation  of 
other  gods,  or  even  interference  on  their  part 
in  behalf  of  man,  was  fmitless,  when  rite  or 
talisman  was  given  up  as  powerless,  then 
Hea — if  he  intervened — could  crush  the 
powers  which  defied  and  mocked  an  arm  less 
strong  than  his  own.  A  noble  hymn,  dealing 
with  the  ravages  of  the  maskim,  after  detailing 
the  fruitless  efforts  of  the  god  Fire  (see  note 
to  iii.  14,  A. v.),  suggests  to  the  god  to 
address  Silik-moulou-khi  (see  below) ;  it  con- 
tinues in  language  which  describes  the  high 
position  of  Hea:  "'Approach  Silik-moulou- 
khi,  express  to  him  this  prayer— to  him  the 
command  of  whose  mouth  is  propitious,  the 
sublime  judge  of  heaven.'  Then  did  the  god 
Fire  approach  Silik-moulou-khi  and  prayed 
his  prayer.  In  the  repose  of  night  he  (Silik) 
heard  the  prayer.  To  his  father  Hea,  jnto 
his  house,  he  entered  and  thus  appealed : 
'  Father,  the  god  Fire  has  come  here  and 
prayed  his  prayer.  Oh !  thou,  who  knowest 
the  actions  of  the  seven  (jnaskini),  tell  us  the 
place  in  which  they  dwell ;  open  thine  ear,  O 
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son  of  Eridou '  (a  town  near  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  femous  for  its 
worship  of  Hea).  Hea  to  his  son  Silik- 
moulou-khi  answered,  'My  son,  the  seven 
who  inhabit  the  earth  come  out  of  the  earth ; 
the  seven,  who  are  bom  and  bred  in  the 
earth,  and  enter  the  earth,  shake  the  walls  of 
the  watery  abyss.  Come,  my  son  Silik- 
moulou-khi.' "  Hea  then  gives  instructions — 
which  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  mutilated 
in  the  original  inscription — how  to  overcome 
the  demons. 

The  conception  of  Hea,  as  given  in  the 
ancient  Accadian  mythology,  was  substantially 
retained  by  the  Chaldaean-Babylonian.  The 
name  was  translated  into  the  form  Nouah; 
and  under  this  latter  name  he  acts  over  again 
his  same  saving  and  protecting  part  in  the 
Babylonian  tablets  of  the  deluge. 

The  Sun-god  (Accad.  Oud;  Assyr.  Santas), 
in  his  turn,  was  another  deity  beloved  for 
his  vivifying  and  cherishing  powers  no  less 
than  for  his  active  dissipating  influence  over 
deeds  and  agents  of  darkness.  He  was  not 
reckoned  amongst  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  gods ;  but  the  very  secondary  rank 
he  occupied  was  considered  a  reason  for 
believing  him  more  accessible  to  the  prayers 
of  men.  The  sensible  influence  of  the  sun 
on  all  created  things  was  translated,  theologi- 
cally, into  a  power  to  arbitrate  over  human 
events  and  destiny.  When  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  seen  and  felt,  night  and  blackness, 
sorrow  and  evil,  plague  and  vampire  fled 
away ;  when  that  light  was  obscured  or  with- 
held, everything  that  was  dark  reasserted  its 
power.  Perhaps  there  is  no  deity  so  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  the  collection  of  hymns. 

"  O  thou,  who  makest  the  lie  to  vanish ; 
who  dost  dissipate  evil  influences,  auguries 
and  prognostications  of  ill,  dreams  and  evil 
apparitions;  who  bringest  to  nought  wicked 
devices,  and  dost  lead  to  destruction  those 
men  and  those  lands  which  practise  viritch- 
craft,  I  have  shut  up  before  thee  in  a  heap  of 
grain  the  images  (of  the  evil  spirits  used  as 
talismans).  O,  let  not  those  rise  up  who 
practise  this  witchcraft  and  are  so  hardened. 
May  the  great  gods,  who  have  created  me, 
take  my  hand.  Do  thou,  who  dost  heal  me, 
uphold  me  :  uphold  me,  O  lord,  light  of  the 
Universe,  the  Sun." 

There  is  exhibited  in  this  sense  of  nearness 
to,  and  power  of  approaching,  the  god  Sun  a 
recognition  of  his  intermediary  influence  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven.  A  mediator  between 
the  gods  and  men  was  probably  always  appre- 
hended both  among  the  primitive  Accadians 
and  the  later  Chaldaean-Babylonians.  But  the 
part  was  not  assigned  to  the  Sun  but  to  the 
god  Silik-moulou-khi,  a  name  which  means 
"he  who  orders  what  is  good  for  men."  It 
is  this  god  to  whom  Hea  reveals  the  mys- 
terious rite,  ;the  formula,  or  the  ineffable  name 
by  Which  the  powers  of  evil  are  vanquished 


(see  above,  and  below  under  3).  It  is  he, 
"  the  eldest  son  of  Hea,"  his  "  messenger"  and 
"  warrior  "  who  reveals  to  men  the  will  and 
the  knowledge  of  Hea.  One  hymn  may  be 
quoted  here. 

"Before  thy  hail  who  can  stand?  Thy 
will  is  a  sublime  decree  which  thou  dost  esta- 
bUsh  in  heaven  and  earth. 

"  Towards  the  sea  I  turned  myself,  and  the 
sea  was  laid  low:  towards  the  plant  I  turned 
myself,  and  the  plant  was  consumed :  towards 
the  girdle  of  the  Euphrates  I  turned  myself, 
and  the  will  of  Silik-moulou-khi  had  upturned 
its  bed.  O  lord,  thou  art  sublime;  who  is 
like  unto  thee  ? " 

In  later  times  the  Assyrian  Mardouk  (Mero- 
dach)  and  the  Accadian  Silik-moulou-khi 
were  assimilated ;  and  the  Assyrian  translators 
of  the  ancient  texts  always  so  render  the 
ancient  name,  but  without  preserving  to  Silik- 
moulou-khi  the  solar  character  he  had  at 
first,  or  assigning  to  him  the  planetary  cha- 
racter associated  with  Mardouk  (Jupiter). 
The  following  hymn  depicts  the  beneficent 
part  assigned  to  this  mediator-god;  and  ex- 
hibits the  ancient  belief  in  the  resurrection: 

"  Great  lord  of  the  land,  king  of  countries, 
eldest  son  of  Hea — who  dost  lead  (in  their 
periodic  movements)  heaven  and  earth — great 
lord  of  the  land,  king  of  countries,  god  of 
gods,  servant  of  Anna  and  Moul-ge  (i.e.  of 
heaven  and  earth),  the  merciful  one  among 
the  gods — ^the  merciful  one  who  dost  raise  the 
dead  to  life:  O!  Silik-moulou-khi,  ;king  of 
heaven  and  earth,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of 
the  house  which  rears  its  head  (i.e.  the  pyra- 
mid of  Babylon),  king  of  the  house  of  the 
right  hand  (the  seven-staged  tower  at  Bor- 
sippa),  king  of  the  great  house  of  life  (another 
temple  at  Borsippa) — strengthen  heaven  and 

earth strengthen  death  and  life 

Thou  art  the  favourable  colossus.  Thou  art 
he  who  quickens.  Thou  art  he  who  makes 
to  prosper — the  merciful  one  among  the  gods, 
the  merciful  one  who  raises  the  dead  to  Mfe. 

"  O  Silik-moulou-khi,  king  of  heaven  and 
earth,  I  have  invoked  thy  name  and  thy  might. 
May  the  gods  celebrate  the  commemoration 
of  thy  name:  may  they  bless  submission  to 
thee.  May  he  whose  sickness  is  grievous  be 
delivered.  Heal  thou  the  plague,  the  fever, 
the  ulcer,"  &c. 

(3)  The  second  part  of  the  great  magical 
collection  deals  with  the  incantations  and 
exorcisms  used  by  the  Khakamim.  It  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  prove  that  the  "medicine" 
men  proper  were  an  exclusive  class.  The 
probability  is  that  while  the  Khakamim  were 
of  necessity  "Chaldeans" — using  the  term  in 
the  most  general  sense,— the  Chaldasans,  limit- 
ing the  term  to  its  narrower  use,  were  not 
necessarily  Khakamim.  At  this  distance  of 
time  and  with  the  scant  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  at  present  available,  it  is  clear  that 
these   classes   overlapped  and   inteimingled, 
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and  yet  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  leave 
no  confusion  in  the  minds  of  their  contem- 
poraries and  fellow-countrymen.  Hence  the 
Khartummim  and  the  Khakamim  would  often 
be  found  using  the  same  litanies  and  formulae ; 
at  other  times  they  would  employ  what  was 
peculiar  to  their  special  office.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  give  specimens  of  what  was 
special  to  the  Khakamim. 

They  were  men  whose  potions  and  medica- 
ments, concocted  of  the  simplest  elements, 
were  well  calculated  to  assist  natural  recovery. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  possess  skill  sufficient 
to  combat  the  most  violent  and  fatal  forms  of 
sickness.  When  they  had  to  deal  with  these 
last — with  plague  or  fever,  for  example — there 
was  no  attempt  made  to  treat  them  scientifi- 
cally :  the  nature  and  origin  of  such  maladies 
were  unknown  and  considered  unknowable. 
They  were  at  once  put  down  to  the  action  of 
evil  spirits.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  goes 
so  far  as  to  assign  an  evil  demon  to  each 
portion  of  the  human  body:  "The  idpa 
(fever)  attacks  the  head  of  man ;  the  nam- 
tar  (plague)  his  life;  the  utuq  his  forehead; 
the  alal  his  breast;  the  gigim  his  entrails; 
the  telal  his  hand."  No  ponfession  could 
be  more  convenient,  when  natural  remedies 
failed. 

The  incantations  against  the  "sickness  of 
the  head"— either  a  sort  of  erysipelas  or  a 
cutaneous  disease — are  very  numerous.  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  dreaded :  "  The  sickness  of  the  head 
is  upon  man.. .It  points  and  pricks  like  a  tiara 
...That  sickness  shall  leave  my  face... May 
these  head-sicknesses,  these  infirmities  dis- 
appear like  locusts ;  like  birds  may  they  fly 
away... May  the  sick  man  be  replaced  in  the 
protecting  hands  of  his  god."  This  incanta- 
tion is  a  specimen  of  them  all ;  the  sickness 
and  its  symptoms  are  stated  at  more  or  less 
length.  Then  follow  the  prayers  for  deliver- 
ance, or  intercessions  for  the  return  of  the 
good  spirit  temporarily  expelled  by  the  act  of 
the  evil  demon;  and  sometimes  the  inter- 
ference of  the  gods  is  asserted  or  invoked. 
This  last  feature  is  illustrated  by  an  incanta- 
tion of  a  dramatic  kind  against  "the  sickness 
of  the  forehead :  that  sickness  which  comes 
out  of  hell,  from  the  abode  of  the  lord  of  the 
abyss."  After  every  expedient  has  been  tried 
unsuccessfully — ^the  sickness  continuing  to 
gnaw  the  sick  man  "  Uke  a  troop  of  ants  " — 
the  exorcism  continues : — 

"  Silik-moulou-khi  has  helped  him.  To 
his  father  Hea,  in  his  abode,  he  went  and 
appealed  to  him :  '  My  father,  the  sickness  of 
the  head  has  come  forth  from  hell.  Heal  him ; 
the  man  knows  not  the  remedy.'  Hea 
answered  his  son  Silik-moulou-khi :  » My 
son,  thou  knowest  not  the  remedy.  Let  me 
teach  it  to  thee.  "What  I  know,  thou  knowest. 
Come,  my  son  Silik-moulou-khi.  Take  a 
l>ucket.    Draw  water  from  the  surface  of  the 


river.  On  those  waters  lay  thy  mighty  lip  ; 
by  thy  mighty  breath  make  them  shine  with 
purity.  Help  the  man  the  son  of  his  god 
(i.e.  the  good  man)... envelop  his  head. ..let 
that  sickness  depart ;  let  it  be  dispersed  like 
the  dew  of  night.'  May  the  injunction  of 
Hea  heal  him  (the  sick  man).  May  Davkina 
(the  spouse  of  Hea)  heal  him.  May  Silik- 
moulou-khi,  eldest  son  of  Ocean,  form  the 
image  which  will  help  him."  It  is  evident,  as 
Lenormant  points  out,  that  the  Khakam  would 
actually  do  thi%— bind  round  the  head  of  the 
sufferer  the  cooling  remedy,  or  the  talisman,  or 
the  charm  which  the  god  is  described  as  en- 
joining. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  the  mysterious 
rites  employed  by  the  Khakamim  was  the  use 
of  the  magical "  knots"  (see  v.  la).  Theywere 
considered  sometimes  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
the  "sickness  of  the  head."  "Make  a  knot 
on  the  right,"  says  a  formula  attributed  to  the 
god  Hea,  "and  arrange  on  the  left  (?  of  the 
head)  as  a  regular  band  a  woman's  diadem; 
divide  it  twice  over  into  seven  little  bands. 
Bind  with  it.the  sick  man's  head.  Bind  with 
it  his  forehead.  Bind  his  hands  and  his  feet. 
Seat  him  on  his  bed.  Pour  over  him  the 
enchanted  waters.  May  the  sickness  be  car- 
ried away  to  the  skies  like  a  furious  wind: 
may  it  be  engulphed  in  the  ground  like  the 
waters  which  disappear." 

It  is  true  that  the  popular  and  even  sacer- 
dotal faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  potion  or  the 
knot  sometimes  gives  place  to  a  purer  and 
simpler  creed.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
following  words  from  a  hymn  addressed  to 
the  Sun  and  composed  for  lie  cure  of  a  sick- 
ness ;  a  hymn  in  which  the  Khakam  and  the 
sick  man  speak  alternately : — 

"As  for  me,  the  lord  has  struck  me  down. 
As  for  me,  the  lord,  great,  (even)  Hea  has 
struck  me  down." 

"Do  thou  (the  Sun),  in  thy  coming,  heal 
the  sickness  of  his  head.  Do  thou,  who  dost 
establish  peace,  act  thus:  heal  his  sickness. 
The  man,  son  of  his  god,  places  (before  thee) 
his  affliction  and  his  fear.   Lessen  his  sickness." 

"  O  Sun,  come  to  my  appeal,  (come)  to  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands." 

"By  thy  command  may  he  be  delivered  from 
his  affliction,  and  his  fear  removed.  May  he 
revive  from  his  illness.. .By  thy  mightiness  may 
the  days  of  his  life  be  doubled." 

Primitive,  comparatively  pure,  as  is  this 
prayer,  containing  also — as  it  does  in  the 
opening  clause — the  belief  that  sickness  is 
sometimes  a  punishment  permitted  by  the  god 
of  goodness ;  such  a  prayer  is  an  exception. 
The  more  general  habit  was  recurrence  to 
rites,  amulets,  talismans,  knots,  and  philtres. 
These  satisfied  the  senses,  the  sightvthe  taste, 
and  the  touch.  It  was  inevitable  that,  with  a 
superstitious  people  such  as  the  Babylonians, 
"spiritual  things"  should  be  superseded  by 
magical  arts, 
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The  reader  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  Nebuchad- 


nezzar in  his  madness  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  classes  here  described. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  Nebuchadnezzar  dedicateth  a  golden  image  in 
Dura.  8  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego  are  accused  for  not  worshipping  the 
image.     13  They,  being  threixtened,  make  a 


good  confession.  19  God  delivereth  them  out 
of  the  furnace.  ^6  Nebuchadnezzar  seeing 
the  miracle  blesseth  God. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  the 
king  made  an   image  of  gold. 


Chap.  III.  "The  noble  example  of  faith 
and  courage  recorded  in  this  chapter,  has 
been  the  comfort  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  of 
persecution.  Je^rome  observes  that  it  was  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  to  the  Gentiles,  and  an 
opportunity  of  embracing  salvation,  that  they 
who  first  learned  the  power  of  one  God  by  the 
revelation  of  Daniel  might  learn  from  the 
firmness  of  the  three  saintly  children,'  to  leave 
off  the  worship  of  idols  and  to  despise  death" 

[R]. 

It  is  difficult  to  determme  luhen  the  events 
recorded  in  this  chapter  took  place.  The 
original  text  gives  no  date,  but  the  LXX.  and 
Theod.  give  the  very  old  tradition  that  they 
occurred  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  eighteenth  year 
{i.e.,  probably,  of  his  sole  sovereignty),  and  the 
LXX.  adds  that  it  was  after  a  progress  through 
the  cities,  countries,  and  nations  which  owned 
his  power  between  India  and  Ethiopia.  The 
tradition  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  cor- 
rect. The  chapter  therefore  deals  with  what 
occurred  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  military 
conquest,  and  before  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  national  peace  and  development.  It 
occupies  naturally  a  place  between  chapters 
ii.  and  iv.  It  is  the  record  of  the  act  of  one 
who  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream  of  his  early  life — who  pro- 
claimed himself,  and  was  "king  of  kings," 
ruler  over  all  "men,  beasts  of  tihe  field,  and 
fowls  of  the  heaven"  (ii.  37,  38);  but  who 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  God  who  had  given 
him  "power,"  was  yet  more  powerful  than  he, 
and  able  to  deliver  "His  servants  " — despised, 
captive  Jews— "who  trusted  in  Him"  (iii.  ij, 
28). 

Of  the  great  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
but  little  is  known.  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the 
authorsof  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  Josephus 
recount  with  more  or  less  fulness  the  events 
connected  with  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  possible 
to  follow,  by  means  of  their  writings,  those 
terrible  events  in  the  history  of  God's  people 
which  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (B.C.  585),  and  the  forcible  removal  of 
the  captives  to  Babylonia  (see  for  a  summary, 
Rawlinson,  'Anc.  Mon.'  ill.  pp.  50 — $i\ 
Lenormant,  'Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,'  i. 
p.  476,  &c.;  De  Saulcy,  'Sept  Siecles  de 
I'Hist.  judaique,'  &c.  pp.  i — 6):  but  of  the 
wars  conducted  against  his  nearest  political 
neighbours,  the  Medes  to  the  north,  the  hill- 
tribes  of  the  Zagros-range  to  the  east,  and  the 


Arabs  to  the  south — neighbours  who  must 
have  been  subjugated  to  a  great  extent  before 
he  could  turn  with  safety  against  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia  and  Egypt — nothing  but  the 
most  meagre  information  remains  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  'Gesch.  Assurs  u.  Babels,'  p.  ao8  sq.). 

As  a  conqueror,  with  laurels  gleaned  from 
every  field,  with  the  images  of  captive  gods, 
with  the  spoils  of  temples  (and  among  them 
those  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar entered  his  capital  as  Assurbanipal  had 
entered  his  (see  Smith,  'Hist,  of  A.'  p.  371 
and  passim) ;  and — again  like  the  conquerors 
of  Assyria  (see  v.  i  note) — celebrated  his  vic- 
tories by  the  erection  of  his  royal  image  and 
a  religious  festival. 

1.  made  an  image  of  gold^  "Jerome 
justly  remarks:  We  soon  forget  the  truth! 
He  who  had  been  worshipping  the  servant  of 
God  as  if  he  were  €od,  now  makes  an  image 
of  himself  that  he  may  be  worshipped. 

"It  is  astonishing  to  think  what  difficulties 
have  been  invented  for  this  passage!  First  it 
is  assumed  that  this  image  was  simply  a  statue, 
and  then  its  proportions  are  said  to  tiie  absurd; 
secondly,  that  it  was  all  of  .solid  gold,  and  then 
the  amount  of  gold  required  is  abnost  beyond 
belief.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  it  a  bust 
upon  a  pedestal,  and  not  solid,  but  of  some 
material  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  all 
these  difficulties  vanish"  [r]. 

These  difficulties  have,  m  fact,  been  removed 
by  the  decipherment  of  inscriptions,  and  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

In  the  annals  of  Samas-Rinunon  (the  son 
of  Shalmaneser,  the  Assyrian  contemporary  of 
the  Israelite  kings,  Ahab  and  Jehu),  this  pnnce 
is  described  as  erecting,  after  a  victorious 
campaign,  a  statue  of  himself:  "an  image 
{%alam)  of  my  magnified  royalty  I  made" 
('Records  of  the  Past,'  I.  17)  and  the  same 
practice  is  recorded  of  Shalmaneser  and  others 
(Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  11.  345;  Oppert, 
'Gram.  Assyr.'  p.  110).  The  image  was  pro- 
bably colossal,  perhaps  seated;  and  was  raised 
on  a  pillar  or  obelisk  like  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  kings  of  the  lath  dynasty  placed  on  the 
summits  of  pyramids  erected  near  the  lake 
Moeris  in  Egypt  and  still  visible  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus(Birch,'Egypt,'p.7i).  Those  colos- 
sal seated  statues  may  perhaps  have  suggested 
to  Nebuchadnezzar — so  lately  the  conqueror 
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whose  height  was  threescore  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  thereof  six  cubits  : 
he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in 
the  province  of  Babylon. 

2  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
sent  to  gather  together  the  princes, 
the  governors,  and  the  captains,  the 
judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsel- 
lers,  the  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  of 
the  provinces,  to  come  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  image  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  had  set  up. 


3  Then  the  princes,  the  governors, 
and  captains,  the  judges,  the  trea- 
surers, the  counsellers,  the  sheriffs, 
and  all  the  rulers  of  the  provinces, 
were  gathered  together  unto  the  de- 
dication of  the  image  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  had  set  up  ;  and  they 
stood  before  the  image  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  set  up.  tchaW. 

4  Then  an  herald  cried  ^  aloud,  To  ^'f^ 
you   '  it   is   commanded,    O   people,  t  chaW. 
nations,  and  languages,  ^7"* 


of  Egypt — a  model  to  be  imitated.  The  image 
in  this  case  was  "of  gold,"  i. e.  golden  (Ewald) ; 
together  with  the  supporting  pillar  it  was  over- 
laid with  the  precious  metal  which  the  con* 
quest  of  numberless  temples  had  procured,  but 
which  the  Talmudists — prone  to  magnify  their 
woe  and  to  verify  the  ancient  prophecy  (Ezek. 
vii.  19) — affirmed  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  alone,  and  heaped  in 
contempt  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar.  The  height 
of  the  whole  (60  feet)  would  secure  for  it 
the  certainty  of  cieing  seen  from  a  vast  distance. 
During  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Meso- 
potamia Captain  Selby  ascertained  that  in  the 
level  plain  of  Dura  the  dip  of  the  horizon  at 
II  miles  is  53  feet.  Allowing  therefore  a 
radius  of  from  I3  to  1$  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  wall,  the  inha- 
bitants would  be  able  at  sunrise  to  see  the 
summit  of  the  pedestal.  Sunrise  was,  and 
is,  in  the  East,  the  principal  time  of  prayer ; 
and,  in  that  singularly  clear  climate  where 
objects  are  visible  till  they  dip  below  the  hori- 
zon, it  may  fairly  be  imagined  that  it  was  at 
that  hour  that  prince  and  people  would  be 
aroused  by  the  military  and  sacerdotal  music 
sounding  from  palace  and  temple,  to  worship 
the  image  set  up  (y.  7). 

The  reasons  for  the  erection  of  the  image 
are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  previous  re- 
marks^ They  altogether  obviate  the  necessity 
of  considering  the  quaint  rather  than  theolo- 
gical conception  of  Saadia,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar acted  as  he  did  in  order  to  seduce  Israel 
once  more  to  idolatry,  and  so  nullify  the  re- 
storation of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  inter- 
preted to  him  by  Daniel  (ii.  44). 

plain  of  Dura]  "Oppert  has  identified  the 
scene  of  this  with  a  spot  near  the  mound 
of  Dowair  or  Ddair:  where  the  pedestal  of  a 
colossal  statue  has  been  found  by  him "  [r]. 
Chiatremere's  view  (Migne,  'Diet,  de  la  Bible,' 
II.  p.  31,  n.  i),  that  "Dura"  was  to  be 
placed  within  the  precincts  of  Babylon  itself  is 
thus  confirmed:  and  Captain  Selby  reports 
that  the  plain  bears  that  name  to  the  present 
day  (see  the  Survey-Map  of  Mesopotamia  in 
the  India  Office,  and  Rawlinson  in  '  Joum.  of 


R.  Geogr.  Soc'  x.  p.  93).  The  name  signi- 
fies the  "plain  of  the  wall,"  a  meaning  pre- 
served in  the  LXX.  iv  ttcSio)  ro5  wepifioKov. 
"  Dur"  is  often  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  a 
district  or  city  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions, 
e.g.  Dur-Yagina,  Dur-Kurigabri,  Dur-Sar- 
gina;  and  in  the  "Black  Stone"  or  Esarhad- 
don's  Inscription  Ddru-Suanna-ki  is  that  part 
of  Babylon  which  is  elsewhere  called  Imgur- 
Bel,  or  wall  of  Babylon.  The  plain  in  front 
of  it  would  thus  be  naturally  called  the  plain 
of  Dur  or  Dura. 

"Bleek  suggests  that  this  story  was  a  kind 
of  moral  tale,  invented  to  give  the  Jews 
courage  to  resist  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  luhen 
he  placed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  altar  at 
Jerusalem.  As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  never 
placed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  there  at  all,  this 
suggestion  is  worthless.  ^He  built  (^koSo/itj- 
irav,  they  built,  i  Mace.  i.  $$,  an  expression 
which  could  not  be  used  of  erecting  a  statue) 
an  altar  over  the  altar  for  burnt-offerings. 
Hengstenberg  makes  this  quite  clear.  'Die 
Authentic,  des  Daniel,' &c.,  p.  87—89"  [r]. 

2.  sent  to  gather,  &c.]  The  messengers  or 
runners  which  were  to  Be  found  throughout 
the  East,  in  Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Israel  (1  S. 
xi.  7,  in  the  days  of  Saul;  a  Chro.  xxx.  6,  10 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah),  or  later  in  Persia 
(Esther  iii.  15,  viii.  14)  would  be  sent  out  on 
tiieir  mission.  The  officials  summoned  are 
apparently  the  leading  civil  and  military  classes 
(see  add.  Note) — "the  princes  (satraps),  the 
governors  (see  ii.  48)  and  the  captains;"  the 
ministers  of  justice — "the  judges,  the  counsel- 
lors ;"  and  of  finance — "the  treasurers."  From 
the  inscriptions,  it  is  clear  how  great  stress 
was  laid  on  attendance  on  the  great  religious 
ceremonies:  not  to  take  part  in  them  when 
present  was  equivalent  to  open  rebellion  and 
even  sacrilege. 

4.  O  people,  nations,  and  languages']  Ba- 
bylon at  this  time  at  the  height  of  her  glory, 
commercial  and  military,  contained  within  her 
vast  area  representatives  from  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  the  Greek  and  the  Mede, 
the  Phoenician  and  the  Assyrian,  the  "captive 
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5  That  at  what  time  ye  hear  the 
sound  of,  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sack- 

\2'gi„g.    ^"*>  psaltery,  H*  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds 
tchaid."    ofmuslck,  ye  fall  down  and  worship 
.yn.phcny.  ^^^   golden   image    that    Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  hath  set  up  ; 

6  And  whoso  falleth  not  down 
and  worshippeth  shall  the  same  hour 
be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning 
fiery  furnace. 

7  Therefore  at  that  time,  when 


all  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
and  all  kinds  of  musick,  all  the  peo- 
ple, the  nations,  and  the  languages, 
fell  down  and  worshipped  the  golden 
image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
had  set  up. 

8  fl  Wherefore  at  that  time  cer- 
tain Chaldeans  came  near,  and  ac- 
cused the  Jews. 

g  They  spake  and  said  to  the  king 


of  Judah,"  and  the  Arab  of  the  south.  The 
official  proclamation,  spoken  by  the  herald, 
addressed  them  as  "people,  nations  (better 
"tribes,"  Theod.  and  Vulg.),  and  languages" 
(lit.  "tongues,"  see  Gen.  x.  5;  Isai.  Ixvi.  18). 
It  was  a  form  of  address  which  reminded  them 
of  the  greatness  of  the  monarch  who  claimed 
the  obedience  of  Semite  and  Aryan  alike,  and 
it  was  probably  the  formula  then  in  use.  The 
inscriptions — ^which  assign  to  Rimmon-Nirari, 
Sammas-Rimmon,  and  others  the  title  of  "king 
of  the  four  races"  ('Records  of  the  Past,'  1. 3, 
la),  or  to  Sargon  the  "empire  of  nations" 
(lit.  "tongues"  or  "languages,"  see  Oppert, 
'Inscription  de  Khorsabad,'  p.  37;  Norris, 
'  Assyr.  Diet.'  s.  n.),  and  the  opening  phrases 
of  Assurbanipal's  edicts,  e.g.  "to  the  men  of 
Rosa,  the  men  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Neruti " 
(Smith,  'History  of  A.' pp.  108,  189) — amply 
illustrate  both  the  language  used  here  and  the 
sense  of  cosmopolitan  power  intended. 

5.  the  sound  of  the  comet... all  kinds  of 
musicil  (On  the  philological  questions  con- 
nected with  these  instruments,  see  additional 
Note.)  The  Babylonians  (cp.  Isai.  xiv.  11; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  t),  like  the  Egyptians,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Lydians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Persians, 
were  a  music-loving  people.  Music  was  a 
recognized  accompaniment  of  every  social 
feast,  or  triumphal  procession,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  the  religious  ceremonies  (see  add.  N.  p. 
z65,col.  x).  In  the  present  case  it  was  used  to 
give  the  signal  for  prostration  before  the  image. 
At  the  sound  of  the  "cornet"  (i.e.  the  straight 
horn),  "the  flute"  (or  "pipe^'),  the  "harp" 
(the  "cithera"),  "thesackbut"  (not  the  wind- 
instrument  known  by  that  name,  but  probably 
a  kind  of  harp),  "the  psaltery"  (perhaps 
the  modern  oriental  santour),  "the  dulcimer" 
(lit.  the  sympionia;  conjecturally  identified  by 
some  with  a  bagpipe  like  the  modem  Italian 
jampogna),  "and  all  kinds  of  music  (instru- 
ments)," "princes"  and  "people,"  "gover- 
nors" and  "tribes,"  were  to  "fall  down  and 
worship"  (lit.  prostrate  themselves;  wpo(rKvvt'iv 
cp.  ii.  46)  the  golden  image. 

6.  the  same  hour]  The  shadow  of  the 
pillar  itself  would  serve  to  measure  the  space 
of  time  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution. 


ie  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fery  fur- 
nace] This  was  the  penalty  for  refusing  to 
worship  the  image:  a  penalty  which  from 
its  excessive  cruelty  has  been  held  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  nar- 
rative. Judged  by  our  notions  the  punishment 
would  be  most  cruel  if  not  impossible,  but 
— independently  of  allusions  to  a  similar 
practice  recorded  in  the  Old  Test.  (Gen, 
xxxviii.  Z4;  Jer.  xxix.  32)  and  of  the  welU 
known  Jewish  tradition  of  the  deliverance 
of  Abraham  from  the  fire  of  the  Chaldees 
— ^the  Assyrian  monuments  shew  that  the 
punishment  was  common  centuries  before  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  Smith's  'His- 
tory of  Assurbanipal'  (p.  163,  see  also  Fox 
Talbot  in  '  Illustrations  of  the  Prophet  Daniel 
from  the  Assyrian  writings,'  'Trans,  of  the 
Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology,'  Jl.  361),  Saul^ 
mugina,  the  king  of  Babylonia,  is  recorded 
as  rebelling  against  his  brother  Assurbanipal, 
and  making  war  with  him.  Saul-mugina 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  by  the  order  of  his 
brother  was  thrown  into  "a  burning  fiery 
furnace."  The  same  fete  overtook  Dunanu, 
who  had  uttered  curses  against  the  gods  of 
Assurbanipal;  "over  a  furnace  they  placed 
him  and  consumed  him  entirely"  (Smith, 
do.  pp.  137,  138).  The  celebrated  "In- 
scription of  Khm-sabad"  records  burning  and 
flaying  as  punishments  inflicted  on  the  king  of 
Hamath  and  his  allies  (b.  c.  714),  and  a 
similar  fate  befell  Assourlih  (B.C.  71a)  (see 
Oppert  and  Menant  in  'Journal  asiatique,' 
1864,  pp.  »4,  25,  50).  The  nan-ative  in 
the  text  of  Daniel,  pointing  out  tlie  com- 
monness of  the  punishment  (cp.  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  -vv.  6  and  11)  is 
therefore  amply  confirmed  by  these  "silent" 
records  of  the  past.  That  it  was  an  extreme 
form  of  punidiment  need  not  be  disputed; 
but  the  severity  of  the  punishment  is  only  too 
easily  explained,  if  it  be  remembered,  how 
despotic  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  how  solemn 
this  occasion,  how  religious  the  ceremony,  and 
therefore  how  irreligious  and  fanatical  dis- 
obedience would  at  such  a  time  appear  to  be. 

8 — 12.     certain    Chaldeans  .,, accused    the 
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Nebuchadnezzar,    O   king,  live  for 
ever. 

10  Thou,  O  king,  hast  made  a 
decree,  that  every  man  that  shall 
hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds  of  nvusick,  shall  fall 
down  and  worship  the  golden  image  ; 

11  And  whoso  falleth  not  down 
and  worshippeth,  that  he  should  be 
cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery 
furnace. 

12  There  are  certain  Jews  whom 


thou  hast  set  over  the  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Babylon,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego ;  these  men, 
O  king,  *  have  not  regarded  thee :  *  chaid. 

,  D'  o  have  set 

they  serve  not  thy  gods,  nor  worship  no  regard 
the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  "■'''"'  *'""' 
set  up. 

1 3  fl  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
rage  and  fury  commanded  to  bring 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego. 
Then  they  brought  these  men  before 
the  king. 

14  Nebuchadnezzar  spake  and  said 


Jeius]  Among  the  prostrate  worshippers, 
a  few  figures  remained  standing.  They  "fell 
not  down  nor  worshipped  the  image." 
Chaldxans,  men  of  rank  and  mark,  at  once 
("at  that  time")  drew  near  to  the  king.  Sa- 
luting him  with  the  usual  formula  of  respect 
(y.  9,  cp.  ii.  4)  they  "accused"  the  Jews. 
The  word — correctly  paraphrased  by  the 
A.V.  (LXX.  and  Theod.  vm\a^ovTes,  Vulg. 
accusaverunt) — is  a  curious  -one:  literally  it 
means — like  the  phrases  mordere,  dente  carpere, 
rodere  camem — they  "ate  the  pieces  of  the 
Jews,"  i.e.  they  calumniated,  they  slandered, 
they  informed  against  them.  "'They  could 
not  bear,'  says  Jerome,  'the  pre-eminence  ac- 
quired by  the  Jews  through  the  influence  of 
Daniel'"  [r].  The  expression  is  found  as  the 
Targum  rendering  of  the  "talebearer"  in  Lev. 
xix.  16,  and  is  frequent  as  a  Syriac  and  Arabic 
idiom.  It  is  intended,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  to  signify  such  persistent  malice  and 
craft  that  (figuratively  speaking)  a  man's  ene- 
mies hunt  him  down,  take  him,  cut  him  in 
pieces,  and  eat  his  flesh. 

The  nature  of  their  "accusation"  was  well 
calculated  to  inflame  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
"with  rage  and  fury"  (v.  13,  the  words  in 
the  original  indicate  a  passion  and  glowing 
anger  far  more  intense  than  that  described 
in  ii.  12).  The,  men  whom  they  accused, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  owed 
their  position  to  his  royal  favour  (v.  la, 
cp.  ii.  49).  It  was  their  duty  to  shew  respect 
to  any  "decree  made,"  established  {v.  10) 
by  him.  By  their  conduct  they  proved  them- 
selves ungrateful  and  undutiful ;  they  "re- 
garded not,"  they  established  not  his  decree 
(y.  XI,  a  point  omitted  in  the  A.V.  and  Syr., 
but  retained  in  the.  Greek  and  Latin  ver- 
sions). And  if  ungratefijl  and  disloyal  to  their 
master,  they  were  furthermore  acting  in  a 
manner  profane  and  irreligious.  "They," 
urged  the  Chaldsans  in  loud  tones  (Rashi), 
"serve  not"  (LXX.  and  Theod.  XarpeiJfw, 
Vulg.  colere,  the  word  in  the  original  here, 
w.  14,  17,  28,  and  in  vi.  16,  is  the  word  so 
frequent  in  the  inscriptions  for  the  proper 
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service  or  worship  of  the  gods)  "thy  gods" 
(plu.  not  sing,  as  LXX.  effluXov),  &c. ;  or — 
if  the  emphatic  order  of  the  original  be  ob- 
served— "thy  gods  they  are  not  serving,  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up  they  are 
not  worshipping."  The  king's  favour  and  com- 
rnand,  the  glory  and  victorious  power  of  the 
monarch,  the  image  which  representing  him 
symbolized  also  the  tutelary  deity — all  were 
despised  by  these  Jews,  whose  rank  and  posi- 
tion would  be  sure  to  invite  comment  upon 
their  actions. 

Daniel  was  not  present  at  this  dedication  of 
the  image:  and  he  was  not  among  the  Jews 
accused.  Conjectures  have  been  freely  offered 
to  explain  his  absence;  such  as — that  Daniel 
stood  too  high  in  royal  favour  to  be  touched;— 
that  he,  personally,  was  too  much  loved; — 
that  he  was  ill; — ^that  he  was  engaged  else- 
where on  business; — that  as  "Rab-Signin" 
(ii.  48)  he  was  exempted  from  the  prostration 
demanded  of  lay  officials.  These  conjectures 
raise  more  difficulties  than  they  appease.  Yet 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that — had.  his  absence 
caused  any  defect  in  the  religious  ceremonies, 
had  it  been  possible  to  raise  against  him  a 
charge  of  dereliction  of  duty — the  "accusers 
of  the  Jews"  would  not  have  been  slow  to 
incriminate  him  in  the  charges  they  alleged 
against  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego. 
That  they  did  not  do  so,  is  not  to  be  explained 
away  upon  the  supposition  that  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  companions  stopped  proceedings 
against  their  chief.  Certainly  had  this  chapter 
been  the  composition  of  a  pseudo-Daniel  or 
the  record  of  a  fictitious  event,  Daniel  would 
have  been  introduced  and  his  immunity  ex- 
plained. 

13.  in  his  rage  and  fiay]  "Thefiiryof 
heathen  persecutors  against  the  truth  is  quite 
proverbial.  The  Romans,  who  tolerated  all 
heathen  superstitions,  persecuted  Christianity 
to  the  death"  [r].  ' 

14,  "The  king  distinguishes  here  between 
serving  his  god,,  and  worshipping  his  image. 
The  distinction  is  suggestive,  even  to  Chris- 
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> Or «/    unto  them,  Is  it  'true,  O  Shadrach, 


21.  13. 


asExod".  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  do  not 
ye  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  the 
golden  image  which  I  have  set  up  ? 

15  Now  if  ye  be  ready  that  at 
what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
cornet,  flute,  harp,  saclcbut,  psaltery, 
and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  musick, 
ye  fall  down  and  worship  the  image 
which  I  have  made;  well:  but  if 
ye  worship  not,  ye  shall  be  cast  the 
same  hour  into  the  midst  of  a  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace ;  and  who  is   that 


God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my 
hands  ? 

16  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  answered  and  said  to  the  king, 
O  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  care- 
ful to  answer  thee  in  this  matter. 

17  If  it  be  w,  our  God  whom  we 
serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will 
deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand,  O 
king. 

18  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 


tians,  as  warning  us  that  we  may  render 
outward  actS/  of  homage,  without  really  serv- 
ing God  "  [r  J .  I  f  the  precedents  alleged  (note 
to  -v.  i)  make  it  probable  that  the  "image 
set  up"  was  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
"magnified  royalty"  (cp.  also  v.  15),  it  would 
also  seem  from  w.  12,  14,  18  that  worship 
of  the  god  of  the  monarch  was  considered 
to  be  implied  in  the  worship  of  the  monarch. 
The  inscriptions  prove  that  this  was  the  case. 
"I  made,"  says  Shalmaneser  III.,  "an  image 
of  my  royalty;  upon  it  I  inscribed  the  praise 
of  Assur  my  master,  and  a  true  account  of 
my  exploits,"  &c.  (Obelisk  of  Shalm.  III.,  see 
Oppert,  'Gr.  Assyr.'  p.  lao).  It  was  im- 
possible to  separate  the  bending  down  before 
the  image  of  royalty  from  implied  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  god  who  had — according  to 
popular  belief — prospered  the  king.  The  re- 
fusal of  Shadrach,  &c.  contained  therefore 
insult  upon  insult,  and  the  insidiousness  of  the 
"accusation  "becomes  patent.  It  was  sure  to 
produce  the  effect  described:  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason : — ^The  Babylonian  inscriptions 
illustrate  and  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  developed  religious  enthusiasm  of  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  god  (note  the  singu- 
lar^  v.  14) :  it  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  in  his  character.  Merodach  (Jupiter) 
the  patron-god  of  Babylon,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Bel  was  specifically  transferred  by  the  Baby- 
lonians during  the  later  period  of  their  his- 
tory (see  Schrader  in  'Stud.  u.  Kritik.'  Jan. 
1874),  was — according  to  the  standard  In- 
scription— "the  lord,  the  joy  of  his  heart  in 
Babylon,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty 
and  empire."  "Merodach,"  he  says,  "the 
great  lord,  has  appointed  me  to  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  confided  to  my  care  the  far- 
spread  people  of  the  earth.  Merodach,  the 
great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most 
ancient,  has  given  all  nations  and  people  to 
my  care."  The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar always  terminate  with  a  prayer  to  Mero- 
dach, invoking  his  favour  for  the  protection  of 
the  throne  and  empire,  and  for  its  continuance 
throughout  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time.    It 


was,  therefore,  a  gross  insult,  that  three  men 
— "captives"  of  the  race  Merodach  had 
helped  him  to  conquer — should  dare  to  refuse 
homage  to  his  god.  That  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  them  of  doing  that  which  gratitude 
and  prudence  joined  in  suggesting,  was  per- 
haps due,  as  Aben  Ezra  thinks,  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's recollection  of  his  esteem  for  Daniel. 
Perhaps  also  a  remembrance  of  the'  high 
opinion  he  had  ever  formed  of  them  (i.  19, 
ii.  49)  inclined  him  to  mercy. 

li  it  true]  So  the  majority  of  the  ver- 
sions: the  phrase  is  a  difficult  one,  and  has 
been  variously  rendered;  "Is  it  your  set  pur- 
pose," or  "Do  you  scornfully  refuse  to  wor- 
ship," &c.,  &c.  So  long  as  the  etymology 
of  the  original  word  is  in  dispute,  the  older 
translation  may  fairly  claim  the  preference. 

15.  who  is  that  God,  &c.]  "  When  Pha- 
raoh asked,  'Who  is  the  Lord  ?'  the  question 
might  arise  from  the  uncertainty  and  doubts 
which  the  multitude  of  gods  in  Egypt  pro- 
duced; but  the  words  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
like  those  of  Sennacherib,  a  K.  xviii.  35,  were 
words,  not  of  inquiry,  but  of  defiance  and 
scorn.  His  rage  at  being  thus  opposed  ap- 
pears to  have  obliterated  all  the  religious  feel- 
ings which  Daniel's  interpretation  of  his  dream 
had  formerly  excited  in  him"  [r]. 

16.  vue  are  not  careful,  &c.]  Better,  "we 
are  not  wanting,"  &c.,  i.e.  "it  is  not  necessary 
for  us"  (Cahen,  see  add.  N.).  The  thought 
is:  '■'■We  need  not  answer  you;  God  will 
answer  you"  (ni.  i-j). 

.  17.  "How  calm  and  confiding  is  the  faith 
of  these  willing  martyrs.  They  had  done 
nothing  in  defiance  of  the  king,  they  had  only 
refused,  and  that  not  ostentatiously,  compli- 
ance with  a  command  of  the  king  which 
violated  the  rights  of  conscience.  They 
doubted  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  of 
their  God  to  save  them.  What  an  example  is 
this,  even  to  Christians,  who  fall  into  similar 
dangers!"  [r]. 
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thy  gods,    nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up. 

19  fl  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar 

jjChaid.  tfull  of  fury,  and  the  form  of  Ks 
visage  was  changed  against  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-riego:  therefore 
he  spake,  and  commandfed  that  they 
should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven 
times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be 
heated. 

f  chaid.         20  And  he  commanded  the  *  most 

mighty  of        .    ,  ,  ... 

strength,  mightv  men  that  were  m  his  army  to 
tind  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  and  to  cast  them  into  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace. 

21  Then  these  men  were  bound  in 


their  '  coats,  their  Hosfen,  artd  their  ^o^.       - 
'  hats,  and  their  other  garments,  and  i  On 
were  cast  into  the  niidst  of  the  burn-  ^^"'^'"• 
ing  fiery  furnace, 

22  Therefore  because  the  king's 

*  commandment  was  urgent,  and  the  tChaU. 
furnace  exceeding  hot,  the  "flame  of  lOr, 
the  fire  slew  those  men  that  took  up  ^'"'^ ' 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego. 

23  And  these  three  men,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  fell  down 
bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning 
fiery  furnace. 

24  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
was  astonied,  and  rose  up  in  haste, ,  ^^ 
and  spake,  and  said  unto  his  '  coun-  gmenwrs. 


19.  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times  more, 
&c.]  i.e.  as  Theod.  paraphrases  it,  ca>s'  fls 
Tc\os  fKKarj.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
the  number  seven  being  "quite  sacramental" 
among  the  Babylonians  (see  Lenormant,  '  Les 
prem.  Civil.'  11.  54),  the  expression  used  has 
peculiar  force.  The  increased  heat  and  the 
proportionate  fiiry  of  the  flame  typified  in- 
creased homage  to  the  "god  of  fire"  (see  note 
on  V.  ij)  whose  majesty  and  divinity  were 
impugned  by  the  rebellious  contempt  of  the 
"three  children." 

21.  "Considerable  differences  of  opinion 
prevail  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words, 
employed  to  describe  the  garments  of  the 
captives.  Neither  the  Rabbinical  writers  nor 
modem  scholars  speak  with  any  certainty. 
The  garment  mentioned  second  (Petisfi),  seems 
certainly  to  indicate  an  inner  garment  of  fine 
linen,  and  if  we  consider  the  last  three  words 
as  indicating  a  linen  garment  and  two  outer 
gaiments,  tiie  description  appears  to  accord 
with  the  Babylonish  monuments.  But  the 
exact  equivalent  of  these  nouns  it  is  perhaps" 
impossible  to  determine"  [r].  Modem  in- 
quiry has,  however,  shewn  that  the  dress  here 
described,  however  diflScult  of  explanation' 
(see  add.  Note),  was  that  of  the  Babylonian 
courtier  of  the  day.  In  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus (i.  195,  see  Rawl.  'A.  M.'  ill.  p.  i  seq.), 
the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  the  capital  wore 
a  long  linen  gown  reaching  down  to  the  feet, 
a  woollen  gown  or  tunic  over  this,  a  short 
cloak  or  cape  of  a  white  colour,  and  shoes 
like  those  of  the  Boeotians.  The  hair  was 
confined  by  a  head-band  or  fillet  (rather  than 
"turban,"  or  A.  V.  "hat"),  and  they  carried 
a  stick  in  the  hand.  The  sculptures  and  seals 
reproduce,  with  some  difference  from  the  de- 
scription given  by  Herod.,  the  dress  of  an 
earlier  period.  The  long  robe  is  worn  over 
the  shorter  tunic;  it  is  a  sleeveless  gamient, 
and  leaves  bare  the  right  shoulder:  sometimes 


a  long  inner  dress  is  seen  underneath  it.  The 
head-band  or  fillet  is  there,  but  no  cape  or 
tippet,  and  no  shoes.  The  dress  of  the  priests 
was  a  flounced  and  striped  robe  reaching 
to  the  feet ;  over  it  was  an  open  jacket  or 
cape  of  the  same  kind.  A  long  scarf  hung 
down  the  back,  and  on  the  head  was  worn  a 
crown  or  mitre  or  homed  cap.  Whether  or 
not  this  was  a  dress  common  to  the  scientific 
classes;  whether  or  not  the  variations  in  the 
head-dresses  figured  on  the  monuments  repre- 
sent also  degrees  of  rank  and  office  in  the 
"schools,"  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  de- 
termine. It  was  in  some  such  dress  as  this — 
th^  long  robe  (A.V.  "coat"),  the  inner  tunic 
(A.V.  "hosen"),  the  cloak  or  outer  "cloth- 
ing" (see  1  Chro.  xv.  37),  and  their  other 
garments— that  the  victims  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's "fury"  went  to  meet  death. 

At  that  moment — ^when  the  inteiTupted 
idol-festival  was  about  to  begin  again,  when 
the  sound  of  the  musical  instruments  was 
about  to  be  heard  once  more  calling  the  wor- 
shippers to  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
image — ^there  rose  up,  according  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  versions,  the  prayer  of  Azariah. 
He  and  his  companions  lay  helpless;  in  that 
helplessness  they  prayed  to  "the  God  whom 
they  served."  The  ' '  prayer  " — unquestionably 
apocryphal  and  relegated  by  Luther  to  its 
proper  uncanonical  position, — is  yet  a  model 
of  trustful  devotion,  though  somewhat  marred 
by  that  hatred  of  their  ignorant  enemies  which 
no  true  companions  ofPaniel  would  have  ever 
expressed. 

24.  the  king  was  astdnied,  &c.]  As  he 
sat  on  his  royal  seat  over  against  the  "  door  " 
(■V.  26)  of  the  fiimace,  watching  the  end,  he 
saw  a  sight  which  filled  him  with  "astonish- 
ment," not  unmixed  with  "terror"  (a  sense  of 
the  original  word  which  seems  preferable  to 
that  of  "vexation"  or  "repentance"  sometimes 
associated  with  the  Hebrew  root).    He  sprang 
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sellers,  Did  not  we  cast  three  men 
bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  ? 
They  answered  and  said  unto  the 
king,  True,  O  king. 

25  He  answered  and  said,  Lo,  I 
see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the 


midst  of  the  fire,  and  Uhey  have  no  '.^'t  ^ 
hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  w « 
like  the  Son  of  God. 

26  fl  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
near  to  the  *  mouth  of  the  burning  t^^"-  . 
fiery  furnace,    and  spake,  and  said, 


from  his  seat,  not  because  (Gk.  versions)  he 
heard  the  song  or  hymn  of  praise,  but  because 
transfixed  by  the  sight  of  "  four  men,  loose 
(from  their  bonds),  walking,  and  having  no 
hurt"  (hardly  as  Vulg.  nihil  corruptionis,  but 
rather  no  viround,  no  damage,  see  Ezra  iv. 
32).  He  "rose  up  in  haste"  (lit.  in  restless 
terror)  and  appealed  to  his  "counsellors." 
The  officials  here  mentioned  do  not  bear  the 
game  title  as  the  "counsellors"  (A.  V.)  of 
w.  1  (see  add.  Note  to  that  verse).  They,  to 
vi'hom  Nebuchadnezzar  now  addressed  him- 
self, were  his  closest  and  most  confidential 
ministers  (cp.  LXX.  rendering  of  the  word:— 
ol  ^iXoi  Tov  ^aa-CKias).  It  was  into  their 
hands  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were 
entrusted  during  his  illness  (iv.  36,  A.V.); 
and,  though  in  their  number  would  probably 
be  included  the  "princes,  governors,  and  cap- 
tains," they  probably  held  for  the  time  being 
much  of  that  special  rank  which  is  associated 
with  the  modem  apprehension  of  the  term 
•'  minister." 

25.  It  Is  a  question  still  unsolved :  Did 
others  beside  thekingsee"four"menloose,  &c.? 
The  narrative  would  admit  it;  the  courtiers' 
stereotyped  reply,  "True,  O  king,"  is  not  of 
much  weight  for  or  against  this  view ;  but  the 
older  belief  has  been  that  this  "sight"  (same 
word  as  in  1).  37) — an  objective  sight  and  not 
a  vision — ^was  granted  unto  the  king  alone. 

"  The  form  of  the  fourth  was  like  to  a  son 
of  the  gods."  "The  astonishment  of  the  king 
was  without  doubt  increased  by  the  sublime 
form  "  (LXX.  Spaa-is,  same  word  as  applied  to 
the  "image"  in  ii.  31)  "of  the  fourth  amongst 
them :  but  the  translation  '  the  Son  of  God ' 
(A.  V.  only)  cannot  stand :  the  definite  article 
is  not  found  in  the  Chaldeetext"  [r]. 

What  did  the  expression — "a  son  of  the 
gods" — mean  as  used  by  Nebuchadnezzar? 
It  was  the  language  of  one  educated  in  and 
familiar  with  the  Babylonian  belief  in  gods. 
From  the  union  of  Bel  and  Mylitta  had  sprung 
a  divine  progeny  of  "sons,"  and  one  of  those 
divine  visitors  had  vouchsafed  to  appear 
now,  an  ''angel"  (lit.  "messenger,"  v.  a8)  of 
deliverance  to  Shadrach  and  his  fellows.  The 
inscriptions  offer  numerous  examples  of  kings 
calling  a  particular  god  and  goddess  their 
father  and  mother  ('Records  of  the  Past,' 
I.  8);  Assurbanipal,  for  instance,  calls  him- 
self the  progeny  of  Assur  and  Beltis  (do. 
56);  the  name  Bar  is  the  name  given  to  a 
god  (do.  I.  11)  ;  and  there  was  a  "god  of 
Bre."    And  it  is  possible  to  identify  this  "son 


of  the  gods"  more  closely  still.  In  the  old 
Accadian  books  of  magic,  "  Fire"  is  the  god 
Iz-bar,  the  god  "  who  lifts  up  himself  on  high, 
the  great  chief  who  extends  the  supreme 
power  of  the  god  of  heaven."  Under  those 
titles  he  is  regarded  as  the  Fire  of  the  Kosmos 
everywhere  present  in  nature,  at  once  neces- 
sary to  life  and  exhibiting  his  brilliancy  in  the 
stars."  The  name  Iz-bar  will  recall  to  the 
student  of  the  Babylonian  deluge  tablet  the 
name  of  the  hero  Iz-dhu-bar  (mass  of  fire) 
who  plays  a  principal  part  in  that  ancient 
epic.  In  an  incantation  of  60  versicles  directed 
against  the  ravages  of  the  "seven  spirits 
of  the  abyss"  the  god  Fire  is  described  as 
approaching  Siltk-moulou-khi  (the  mediator 
with  the  supreme  god  Hea),  and  expressing  to 
him  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Silik-mou- 
lou-khi  hears  the  prayer  and  lays  it  before  his 
father  Hea.  In  a  religious  system  which  laid 
so  much  stress  on  the  worship  of  the  elements, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Fire  adored  as  a 
real  material  substance  superior  as  a  god  even 
to  the  sun  itself  (see  hymn  (i)  in  add.  Note). 
Hence  he  is  invoked  as  the  great  disperser  of 
witchcrafts,  and  the  hero  who  puts  evil  spirits 
to  flight.  Universal  peace  and  especially  free- 
dom from  the  attacks  of  malignant  demons 
are  considered  ensured  to  a  land  under  this 
god's  protection  (see  hymn  (1)  in  add.  Note). 
The  sacrificial  flame  was  adored  as  enshrining 
his  presence:  hence  he  bore  the  title  of  "the 
supreme  high  priest  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth;"  while  the  trustfiil  simple  people  re- 
cognized in  the  flame  which  burnt  on  the 
domestic  hearth  that  tutelary  power  which 
protected  house  and  home  from  harmful  influ- 
ences (see  hymn  (3)  in  add.  Note). 

In  the  Assyrian  period,  the  translators  of 
the  old  hymns  sometimes  retained  the  ancient 
names  of  the  god  (either  bil-gi,  "flame,"  or 
iz-bar  or  bar,  "  fire  ),  sometimes  assimilated 
him  to  the  Nebo  or  Bin  of  the  Chaldaean- 
Babylonian  system. 

Bar-Elohin,  i.e.  Bar-Ili,  is  the  name  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  gives  him  in  this  verse,  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  a  better  translation  to 
render  his  words  either  "the  form  of  the 
fourth  is  like  Bar-Elohin  ''  or  "  like  Bar  of  the 
gods."  The  king  saw  in  that  flame  fed  by 
human  sacrifice  the  greatest  and  most  active 
of  the  gods  with  whom  the  priest  had 
direct  communication  by  sacred  rites  and 
magic  incantations  :  and  he  recognized  the 
intei-vention  in  favour  of  his  victims  (see  add. 
Note). 
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Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
ye  servants  of  the  most  high  God, 
come  forth,  and  come  hither.  Then 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego, 
came  forth  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

27  And  the  princes,  governors,  and 
Captains,  and  the  kings  counsellers, 
being  gathered  together,  saw  these 
men,  upon  whose  bodies  the  fire  had 
no  power,  nor  was  an  hair  of  their 
head  singed,  neither  were  their  coats 
changed,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  had 
passed  on  them. 

28  TTien  Nebuchadnezzar   spake. 


and  said.  Blessed  be  the  God  of  Sha- 
drach, Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  who 
hath  sent  his  angel,  and  delivered  his 
servants  that  trusted  in  him,  and  have 
changed  the  king's  word,  and  yielded 
their  bodies,  that  they  might  not 
serve  nor  worship  any  god,  except 
their  own  God. 

29  Therefore  '  I  make  a  decree,  t  chaid. 
That  every  people,  nation,  and  Ian-  ttaJTiy " 
guage,  which  speak   »  any  thing  a-  f4^y_ 
miss  against  the  God   of  Shadrach,  «'?:'"■■ 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,   shall   betchald.'" 
"  *  cut    in    pieces,    and    their    houses  ^^^, 


26.  ser-vanti  of  the  most  high  God'\  With- 
out waiting  for  comment  from  his  "counsel- 
lors," Nebuchadnezzar  drew  near  the  door  of 
the  furnace,  and  summoned  forth  these  "  ser- 
vants." The  title  given  to  the  God  of  Sha- 
drach, &c.  must  not  be  exaggerated  into  indi- 
cating belief  in  Him  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  part. 
It  is  simply  a  recognition  that,  in  comparison 
with  his  own  Babylonian  deities,  the  God  of 
Shadrach  is  greater  than  they.  He  is  "  the  most 
high  God"  (LXX.  d  6eos  rav  6f&v  6  iJi/fHrror). 
It  did  not  follow  that  he  would  give  up  his 
own  national  gods,  or  suggest  to  his  people  the 
adoption  of  the  worship  of  "the  most  high 
God."  "Though  the  heathen  king  is  again 
convinced  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
proclamation  presently  (i).  29)  put  forth  is 
only  a  decree  of  punishment  against  those  who 
calumniate  Him.  It  does  not  declare  Him 
God  alone,  and  the  other  gods  mere  idols"  [r]. 

27,  &c.  As  the  king  and  his  counsellors 
"saw"  these  men, their  bodies  not"ruled"  by 
the  fire. .  .their  coats  (lit.  the  inner  robes,  see  <v. 
21)  and  therefore  every  other  robe  they  wore 
untouched,  themselves  unaffected  even  by  the 
smell  of  the  fire — it  may  be  that,  as  Theod. 
says,  Trpo(r(Kivri(Tev  6  fia<riKevs  Ivdmov  avrav 
r&  Kvpio) :  it  was  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
act  fitly'introducing  the  "blessing"  of  -v.  28. 
But  the  caution  must  again  be  repeated ;  this 
"  blessing  of  the  God  of  Shadrach,"  &c.  does 
not  amount  to  belief  in  Him.  So  fer  as  the 
Biblical  history  tells  anything  more_  about 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  deeper  impression  was  made  upon  him 
by  this  deliverance  than  had  been  made  by  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream  (ch.  ii.) ;  but  in- 
fonnation  gathered  from  sources  external  to 
the  sacred  narrative  forbids  the  supposition  of 
spiritual  reformation  in  the  king. 

The  doxology — like  in  its  spirit  to  that  in 
iv.  34  and  vi.  26,  yet  sufficiently  unlike  to  he 
marked  by  language  evoked  by|  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case — exhibits  a  belief  in 


divine  protection  and  a  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  his  intended  victims,  which  is  worth 
notice.  Nebuchadnezzar's  belief  in  the  inter- 
vention of  a  "son  of  the  gods,"  or  Bar- 
Elohin  (i>.  2j),  or,  as  he  here  calls  him,  "an 
angel "  or  messenger  sent — ^not  by  a  god  such 
as  his  mythology  revealed  to  him — but  by  the 
unknown  God,  the  God  of  Shadrach,  &c., 
the  most  high  God,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  belief  in  the  attributes  of  the  god 
Fire,  the  "messenger"  of  the  god  Silik- 
moulou-khi  (see  hymn  3,  add.  N,  -v.  25),  and 
the  popular  belief  of  his  day  (see  note  on  the 
"watchers,"  iv.  17);  and  it  is — in  itself — a 
most  valuable  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  narrative.  In  the  "three  children"  he 
marks  a  "trust"  in  their  God  which  "grasps" 
Him  tightly  and  seizes  firmly  His  help  (see 
the  word  in  the  original)  ;  it  was  the  result  of 
this  trust,  that  they  could  disobey  ("onrf 
changed")  the  king's  word  and  yield  their 
bodies  rather  than  serve  any  god  except  their 
God.  Centuries  later  an  apostolic  council 
spoke  with  deep  gratitude  of  men  who  in  the 
spirit  of  their  Babylonian  predecessors  "  had 
hazarded  their  lives  for  the  Name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  (Acts  xv.  26). 

29.  speak... amiss  against  the  God  of  Sha' 
drach,  &c.]  The  words  of  benediction  were  fol- 
lowed by  action.  A  decree  issued  in  the  usual 
form  ("made,"  see  v.  9  and  vi.  26  ;  the  formula 
customary  in  such  cases,  cp.  Ezra  vi.  11)  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  intention,  if — according  to 
our  notions — a  mistaken  mode,  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  the  "  God  who  could  deliver  after 
this  sort."  The  severest  punishments  (see  ii. 
5)  were  threatened  against  all  who  "spoke 
amiss  "  against  God.  The  older  versions  un- 
derstand by  this  "blasphemy,"  but  the  word 
would  be  more  strictly  rendered  "  error ;"  and 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  tenor  of  the  edict 
would  be  a  reproof  of  what  was  intentionally 
erroneous  rather  than  blasphemous:  "blasphe- 
my" in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  the  easy-going  and 
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shall  be  made  a  dunghill  :  because 
there  is  no  other  God  that  can  de- 
liver after  this  sort. 


30  Then  the  king  ♦  promoted  Sha-  ^'^ 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  m^osfer. 
the  province  of  Babylon. 


polytheistic  Babylonian.  He  and  his  king 
virould  consider  it  dmgerous  to  "  speak  amiss" 
of  a  God  who  had  diewn  such  power ;  and 
that  danger  the  prospect  of  punishment  would 
materially  prevent. 

One  more  act  still  remained  to  be  performed : 
an  act  of  justice  and  reparation.  Whether  or 
not  the  "binding"  and  "the  casting  into  the 
fire"  was  precaied  by  degradation,  is  not 
quite  clear.  The  whole  action  was  rapid. 
But  such  a  death  as  that  to  which  Shadrach, 
&c.  were  condemned  was  the  death  of  crimi- 
nals of  the  worst  dye,  and  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  "accusation"  of  "certain  Cas- 
dim."  Therefore  the  king  "made  to  prosper" 
(see  marg. :  the  "promoted"  of  A.  V.  comes 
from  the  Vulg.,  and  is  hardly  so  correct  as  the 


marginal  rendering)  Shadrach,  &c. :  he  re- 
stored them  to  their  old  position  "over  the 
affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon"  (ii.  49)1 
making  them  to  prosper  (Theod.  Ka-njidwev) 
by  those  numberless,  though  unmentioned, 
means  through  which  a  sovereign  exhibited 
his  favour  towards  his  officers. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter— apart  from 
the  consideration  of  the  event  as  a  miracle — 
may  be  summed  up  in  Archdeacon  Rose's 
words :  "  Never  was  the  promise,  'when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee'  (Isai.  xliii.  2),  so  wonderfully  fiilfiUed 
as  here.  Doubtless  it  was  ever  the  source  of 
spiritual  comfort  to  the  Christian  martyr,  but 
here  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  letter." 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  To  Chap.  hi. 


2.  The  names  of  the  officers  of  state 
gathered  together  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered separately. 

S'JEme'nS.  These  are  the  "princes," 
sometimes  the  o-arpajrat,  sometimes  the  viraroc 
of  the  LXX.  and  Theod.,  and  the  "SatrSpae  " 
of  the  Lat.  Ver.  The  etyiliology  of  the  word 
has  been  given  in  the  appendix  to_  Ezra  (Vol. 
III.  p.  423) ;  but  its  occurrence  in  the  book 
Daniel  as  the  title  not  of  a  Persian  but  of  a 
Babylonian  officer,  points  to  a  time  wheU  the 
word  had  a  use  and  a  significance  anterior  to 
the  Persian  period.  The  form  here  is  sub- 
stantially that  which  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
would  assume,  if  a  phonetic  reproduction  of  a 
word  current  in  Babylonia  were  intended.  The 
importation  of  foreign  words  and  titles  by 
such  a  conqueror  as  Nebuchadnezzar  is  readily 
conceived,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
fix  decisively  when  they  were  introduced. 
Words  used  in  commerce,  and  titles  of  mili- 
tary and  social  importance,  would  be  among 
the  first  to  be  adopted;  and  during  his 
eighteen  years'  campaigns,  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician, Mede  and  Arab,  wouhl  each  add  to 
the  list.  The  concluding  syllables  fani  lend 
themselves  easily  to  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
adoption :  cp.  the  halikpani  or  "predecessor" 
of  the  inscriptions  (Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  s.  n.). 
And  as  with  the  use,  so  with  the  significance. 
In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  office  of 
the  Ahashdarpan  was,  as  the  LXX.  intimates, 
rather  that  of  the  viraros  (which  word  it  uses 
twice,  e.g.  w.  3, 17,  to  o-arpiiTrnr  once,  t.  1)  : 
it  was  not  then  invested,  as  it  afterwards  was, 
with  the  duties  allotted  to  the  a-arpdmjs  by 
Darius  the  Mede  (vi.  a),  or,  later  still,  and  in 
its  most  complete  form,  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

K^JJD,   "governors,"   (see    Exc.   on  Pers. 


words  at  end  of  ch.  i.).  The  word  is 
Assyrian-Babylonian.  Vanously  rendered  by 
the  Greek  versions  oraTpairm  (Theod.  on  ii. 
48),  arpanyyoi  (LXX.  and  Theod.  -vv.  2,  3), 
and  Tmrapyai  (LXX.  v.  27),  these  officers 
were  probably  military  men  rather  than  civil- 
ians, though — as  is  still  the  case  with  the 
British  rule  in  India— the  soldier  was  often  a 
"magistratus"  (Vulg.).  The  "governors" 
of  the  "wise  men"  bore  the  same  title,  but 
vve're  rather  lords  "spiritual"  than  "temporal." 

Nr)in&,  "captains"  (see  Exc.  to  ch.  i.). 
This  title  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  As- 
syrian inscriptions.  The  "captains"  held  pro- 
bably subordinate  positions  to  the  previous 
classes.  When  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  title 
they  gave  it  to  the  "  governors"  or  provincial 
'prefects  (i  K.  x.  15)  ;  and  this  civUian  sense 
IS  encouraged  here  by  the  TOTrapxai  of  the 
LXX.  and  Theod.  (in  v.  27,  LXX.  translates 
it  apxiTraTptaTat)  ;  but  a  military  sense  is  pre- 
ferable where  a  Babylonian  official  is  in  ques- 
tion (see  Isai.  xxxvi.  9;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  23  ; 
Jer.  K.  23,  &c.). 

KntJTTK,  "judges"  (see  Exc.  on  Pers. 
words,  ch.  i,).  The  word  is  there  shewn  to 
be  an  Assynan-Babylonian  compound.  The 
"Adar"  jaefixed  to  the  "Gazer"  probably 
gave  to  the  compound  the  same  rank  as  the 
"Arch"  before  "Bishop,"  and  the  word 
"Prime'"  brfore  "Minister."  The  jnTJ  are 
mentioned  in  3. 27  ((see  add.  Note  to  ii.  2),  but 
a  sacerdotal  «r  caste  sense  is  hardly  in  place 
here.  If  the  wond  be  derived  from  the  As- 
syrian Kazir,a  "collector"  or  "restorer"  of 
laws  (see  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  s.  n.),  the  Mar- 
gazer  here  was  one  who  applied  to  the  laws  of 
his  country  that  discriminating  and  analytical 
process  which  the  gazer  of  the  sacerdotal 
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class  applied  to  the  laws  of  the  firmament. 
The  A.V.  therefore  gives  a  better  rendering 
than  the  general  ^'you/ievoi  of  the  LXX.  and 
Theod.  (in  i>,  a,  LXX,  has  ujrarot,  elsewhere 

t<1■l3^J,  "treasurers"  (see  Exc.  on  Pers. 
words,  ch.  i.),  a  sense  now  usually  adopted. 
The  LXX.  (on  v.  a)  by  its  rendering 
btoiKrjToi, "  controllers,"  supports  such  a  signi- 
fication, though  together  with  Theod.  it  else- 
where prefers  Tvpawoi  (see  v.  3) ;  see  also 
under  "Qin  below. 

K*">3rn,  "counsellors"  (see  Exc.  ditto). 

K^nsn,  "dieriiFs,"  The  word  is  an  SttoI 
X«y.,  Assyrian  in  use,  and  probably  forrned 
from  nna,  a  root  (cp.  the  kindred  nns.  VnO) 
common  in  the  sense  of  spreading  out,  opening, 
disclosing,  speaking,  &c.  The  prefix  11  [com- 
mon in  Assyrian,  as  in  tasmeatu  (JWE'),  a  hear- 
ing, taliicu  (iSl),  a  going;  Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.' 
p.  no;  Oppert,  ditto,  p.  loi]  generally  de- 
notes abstract  nouns  as  in  Hebrew;  but  here 
the  word  would  seem  to  have  passed  from  the 
description  of  the  qualities  of  an  office  to  the 
officer  himself.  Gesenius  ('  Thesannis,'  s.  n. 
nns)  compares  it  etymologically  as  well  as 
illusliatively  with  the  modem  Mufti,  the 
"jurisconsult,"  Gratz's  objections  to  the 
Aryan  etymologies  proposed  for  this  word 
are  sound,  but  his  own  hazardous  altera- 
tion of  the  word  into  K'nsn,  i.e.  the  Greek 
t/Trarot,  will  not  be  much  helped  by  the  reason 
alleged,  "  the  writer  wished  to  heap  up  many 
titles  of  honour." 

Nnjnn  yiialpB',  the  "rulers  of  the  pro- 
vinces," the  SpxpvTes  of  the  Greek  versions, 
and  the  prindpes  of  the  Latin.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  Assyrian-Babylonian  word  from 
the  root  vb^  "to  rule,"  and  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  frequent  termination  J:  cp. 
the  words  Kirban,  "  offering"  (the  "Corban" 
of  Mark  vii.  11),  riihtan,  "first-born" 
(Oppert,  '  Gr.  Ass.'  p.  99).  The  word  siltan, 
so  frequently  applied  to  kings,  is  also  the  pro- 
per designation  of  the  governor  of  a  province. 
In  the  Khorsabad  Inscription,  Sargon's  title  as 
governor  of  Egypt  is  liltannu;  as  it  was  also 
the  title  of  the  first  of  the  Hyksos  princes, 
who  were  of  Semitic  family  ('Com.  on  the 
Bible,'  Vol.  I.  p.  447):  and  at  the  time  that 
Babylon  was  subservient  to  Assyria,  salat  (or 
siltan)  was  the  title  of  its  governor  (cp. 
'Journ.  asiat.'  1861,  p.  21;  1864,  p.  ii; 
Lenormant, '  Les  prem.  Civil.'  11.  Z46).  When 
Babylonia  became  the  leading  oriental  power, 
it  would  seem  that  the  title  was  allotted  to 
the  rulers  of  the  subject  provinces,  with  an 
office  corresponding  to  the  "lieutenant-go- 
vernors," and  in  some  cases  governors,  with 
which  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  are  familiar.  Under  the  form  sultan 
the  word  has  passed  into  current  language 
with  the  highest  attributes  of  power. 

K3^D  'nain,  v.l^  (and  v.  24),  "  counselr 


lOrs,"  LXX.  (^iXoi,  Theod.  ixeyiaravet,  or 
Svi/aarai,  Vulg.  optimates,  or  potmtes.  The 
initial  H  is  a  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  article, 
but  from  its  occurrence  in  both  "vv.  14  and  37 
is  part  of  the  word.  The  Persian  etymologies 
(f.^.  from  Nin,  "god,"  the  S3.nAr.  ivadba, 
and  the  suffix  "C,  as  in  latJ,  &c. ;  and  so  the 
•mee-king,  the  nearest  to  the  king:  or  from 
hamd,  "counsel")  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is 
better  to  take  the  word  as  reproducing  ortho- 
gra,phically  a  vicious  mode  of  pronunciation. 
Just  as  the  Assyrian  word  73  or  ?S,  "son," 
is  written  incorrectly  ^!3n  side  by  side  with 
the  correct  form  (cp.  Oppert,  '  Gr.  Assyr.'  p. 
11),  so  here  "ytn  may  contain  the  same  feeble 
letter  n  prefixed  to  the  root  "OTi.  That  root 
has  in  Assyrian  (see  Norris,  s.  n.),  as  it  has 
in  most  of  the  Semitic  languages,  a  primary 
meaning  of  "leading"  and  "guichng."  The 
A.V.  expresses  well  the  official  position  of  the 
men  who  are  also  the  ^iXm  of  the  king. 

The  assumption  {e.g.  by  Ewald  and  Gratz) 
that  S^"On3  and  K'inn  are  one  and  the  same 
word  is  not  in  itself  very  probable,  and  is 
unnecessary  if  the  above  explanation  of 
Snain  be  correct.  If  the  words  had  been 
the  same  in  any  exiting  copy  of  the  original 
text,  traces  of  the  fact  vrould  have  been  visible 
in  one  or  other  .of  the  versions.  That  the 
difficult  word  is  not  replaced  by  the  easier  by 
any  scribe  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness. 

These  were  the  representatives  of  the  lead- 
ing governing  classes>  Whether  or  not  they 
can  be  divided  into  three  groups  of  two 
(Ewald)  is  immaterial.  The  conjunction 
"and"  occurs  so  rarely  tSisugh  uniformly : — 
e.g.  before  "captains."  aiBtd  "all  the  rulers" 
(yv.  a  and  3  ;  see  also  v.  27)1 — that  nothing 
definite  can  be  atfcsched  to  its  presence  or 
absence.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  "  minis- 
ters" of  political,  military,,  and  legal  authority 
are  de^gnated  under  the' titles  given, 

4.  »t1"13,.  "heraJd,""  The  assumption  that 
this  is.  a  reproduction  in  Aramaic  of  the  Greek 
Kfipu^\&now  given  inp.  The  root  so  widely 
spread  in  the  Bndo-Germanic  languages  ig 
found  in  the-  .Aissyrian-Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions: ^araz; is  there  the  word  for  an  "edict," 
sush  as  the  herald  announced  (see  Norris, 
'  Assyr.  Diet..'  a.,  n.) :  and  from  the  same  root 
would,  be  derived  the  title  of  office  here  pre- 
served. It  i&also  found  on  an  Assyrian  coin  of 
the  7th  or  8th  century  b.  c,  (De  Vogtle, 
'Melanges.  d'Archeologie  orientale,  p,  izj). 
"Notre  pierre  gravee,"  says  de  V,,  "nous 
prouve  I'emploi  de  la  racine  ,n3  a  une  epoque 
anterieure  non  seulement  a  Daniel,  mais  a 
toute  intervention  de  la  Grece  dans  les  affaires 
arameennes,"  The  Greek  Ktjpv^  was  the  name 
for  the  shell  of  twisted  form,  used  as  a  horn, 
and  originally  employed  by  the  herald  or  crier, 
who  therefore  took  his  title  from  the  emblem, 
rather  than  from  the  nature,   of  his  office. 
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At  a  later  period  the  Greeks  confined  the 
(c^pu|  to  the  herald's  person,  and  styled  his 
horn  ^vmvTj,  from  the  Latin  buccina  (Chap- 
pell's  'Hist,  of  Mus.'  I.  a83,  284). 

16.  NJnJX  VntJ'n  vb.  The  word  'n,  un- 
known to  the  Targ.  or  Talm.  '(it  is  not  given 
in  Levy's  '  Chald.  WiJrterb.'),  occurs  in  Ezra 
■vi.  9,  vii.  »o.  The  substantive  is  frequent  in 
the  inscriptions  (see  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.' 
s.  V.)  in  the  sense  of  "wants,"  "deficiencies," 
"  privations."  As  used  here  the  verb  intimates 
one  of  two  ideas :  (a)  "  <we  are  not  wanting 
in  respect  and  courtesy  towards  thee,  the 
king,  in  not  answering ;"  or  (b)  "  lue  are  not 
wanting,  there  is  no  deficiency  on  our  part  as 
to  the  complete  answer  we  can  give ;  but  God 
will  give  it."     Notice  the  emphatic  position  of 

the  Xanax. 

The  LXX.  of  the  verses  17  and  18  is  in- 
structive. The  rendering  ]n  (y.  17)  by  yap, 
and  "IJI  vh  |ni  (v.  18)  by  the  paraphrase  koI  tote 
ipavfpov  a-oi  coral,  oTt,  k.t.X.,  shews  how  a 
writer  of  the  Maccabaean  period  found  it  neces- 
sary to  express  himself  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding (Kranichfeld). 

According  to  some  commentators,  the 
tribulation  and  persecution  of  the  days  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  furnished  to  the  writer 
of  the  book  "Daniel"  the  base  upon  which 
to  found  the  "fiction"  reproduced  in  this 
chapter.  This  opinion  is  in  many  ways  most 
unfortunate.  The  situation  and  the  circum- 
stances do  not  correspond  in  any  degree.  One 
instance  alone  is  sufficient.  No  unprejudiced 
reader  can  compare  the  events  given  in  Dan. 
iii.,  and  the  language  used  by  the  "martyrs 
for  the  faith"  (see  -vv.  16 — 18),  with  the 
events  and  language  of  a  Mace.  vii.  (see  -vv. 
9,  16),  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  the  former  might  justly  furnish  both  an 
example  to  the  sufferers  of  the  Antiochian 
period  and  a  model  for  an  after  literary  pro- 
duction (supposing  the  narrative  in  2  Mace, 
vii.  fictitious),  the  latter  could  never  have 
been  toned  down  to  the  still,  almost  passion- 
less, character  which  the  chapter  in  "Daniel" 
exhibits. 

21.  tin^^aiD.  A.V.  "coats;"  marg. 
"  mantles :"  see  Exc.  of  Pers.  words  at  end  of 
ch.  i.  The  most  probable  conjecture  as  to 
what  garment  is  intended  is  in  favour  of  the 
long  robe  described  under  the  text.  The 
uncertainty  on  the  subject  prevalent  in  the 
Maccabasan  times  is  illustrated  by  the  Septua- 
gintal  variations — virobijiiaTa  (v,  ai)  and 
(Tapafiapa  (v.  94). 

nn'E'»DB,  A.V.  "hosen,"  LXX.  and  Theod. 
Tiapai.  These  two  renderings  fairly  represent 
the  conjectures  of  critics  founded  upon  two 
main  fines  of  deductions  from  the  conjectured 
root.  The  monuments  make  it  probable  that 
some  (if  not  all)  the  scientific  classes  wore  a 
head-dress  which   differed    from    the    royal 


crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  simple 
fillet  of  the  Babylonian  gentleman  on  the 
other.  The  tiara  may  therefore  be  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  dress  alluded  to  under  the 
word  patisb.  The  affinity  of  this  word  to  the 
Greek  jrcrcuros — the  broad-brimmed  hat  worn 
with  the  x^apLvs  by  ?i^i;/3oi  after  the  dress  in 
which  their  tutelary  god  Hermes  was  repre- 
sented—is phonetically  evident,  the  root  being 
onomatopoetic  (Gesenius).  From  the  sense 
of  "beat"-ing  came  that  of  spreading  out; 
a  sense  which  as  applied  to  an  article  of  dress 
would  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  the  horn-  or 
other  shaped  cap  and  "  hat,"  and  on  the  other 
to  the  thin  "cobweb  "-like  garment.  The 
LXX.  adopted  the  former  view ;  the  A.V.  the 
latter — "  hosen."  The  head-dress  worn  by 
(int.  al.)  the  sacerdotal  class  is  also  assigned 
on  the  monuments  to  many  of  the  gods.  The 
fact  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  above- 
mentioned  habit  of  the  Epheboi :  and  lipatish 
represents  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonian  what 
thepetasos  represents  with  the  Greek,  there  is 
just  that  difference  in  shape  and  construction 
which  is  natural  to  independent  origin. 

Iinn^ana,  "hats,"  marg.  "turbans."  This 
translation  can  hardly  stand,  though  etymo- 
logically  defensible  (see  FUrst,  'Lex.'  s.  v.). 
The  word  is  a  quadrilateral,  formed  by  the 
insertion  of  r,  aind  Assyrian  (Oppert,  '  Gr. 
Assyr.'  p.  103).  The  meaning  of  the  root  is 
to  "bind,"  "gird;"  and  the  dress  here  meant 
is  the  tunic  which  was  kept  close  to  the  figure 
of  the  wearer  by  the  girdle  or  belt  so  essential 
to  the  Babylonian  costume.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  kulubultu  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  11.  j6o). 

25.  J*n7S"13.  The  whole  conception  of 
the  god  Fire  and  the  attributes  assigned  to 
him  bear  an  interesting  likeness  to  the  views 
entertained  of  the  Jlgni  of  the  Vedas.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  hymns  to  the  god 
Fire  given  in  the  '  Cuneif.  Insc.  of  West. 
Asia,'  IV.,  and  translated  into  French  by 
Lenormant  ('  La  Magie,'  &c.,  p.  169,  seq.) : 

(i)  "  Fire,  lord  who  gathers  together, 
liftmg  himself  up  on  high  in  the  land ; — hero, 
son  of  the  Ocean,  lifting  himself  up  on  high 
in  the  land: — Fire,  illuminating  with  thy 
sublime  flame,  thou  establishest  light  in  the 
abode  of  darkness : — prophet  so  renowned 
thou  establishest  destiny.  Thou  dost  mingle 
copper  and  tin.  Thou  dost  purify  gold  and 
silver.  Thou  art  the  emanation  of  the  god- 
dess Nin-ka-si.  Thou  art  he  who  makes  the 
wicked  tremble  in  the  night. 

"May  the  works  of  the  man,  son  of  his  god 
(i.e.  the  good  man),  shine  with  purity:  like 
the  heaven  may  he  be  sublime:  like  the  earth 
may  he  be  fruitful :  like  the  middle  of  heaven 
may  he  be  brilHant." 

(a)  Is  a  hymn  which  speaks  of  the  peace 
granted  to  the  country  under  the  god's  pro- 
tection: 
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"The  rest  of  the  god  Fire,  the  hero !  With 
thee  may  lands  and  rivers  be  at  rest:  with 
thee  may  the  Tigris  and  (Euphrates)  be  at 
rest:  with  thee  may  the  sea  and  (the  moun- 
tains) be  at  rest:  with  thee  may  the  path  of 
the  daughter  of  the  gods  (perhaps  the  milky 
way)  be  at  rest:  with  thee  may  the  inner  parts 
of  the  productions  (of  nature)  be  at  rest:  with 
thee  may  the  hearts  of  my  god  and  my  god- 
dess (pure)  spirits  be  at  rest:  with  thee  may 
the  hearts  of  the  god  and  goddess  (pure) 
spirits  of  my  town  be  at  rest.  In  those  days 
may  the  hearts  of  my  god  and  goddess  open, 
and  the  destiny  Of  my  body  be  pronounced." 

(3)  Is  a  hymn  exhibiting  the  attributes  and 
functions  of  the  god  as  tutelary  god  of  the 
domestic  hearth : 

"I  am  the  flame  of  gold,  the  great  one,  the 
flame  which  rises  from  the  reeds,  the  uplifted 
ensign  of  the  gods,  the  flame  of  brass,  the 
protecting  one  who  lifts  up  burning  tongues. 
I  am  the  messenger  of  Silik-moulou-khi.  He 
comes  back  and  lifts  himself  up,... to  the  door 
he  lifts  himself  up  on  high.  May  the  god  of 
the  house  instal  himself  in  the  house.  May 
the  favourable  demon,  the  favourable  god 
enter  the  house. 

From  the  evil  utug,  from  the  evil  gigim, 
from  the  evil  telaJ,  firom  the  evil  masiim,  from 
the  phantom — spirit  of  heaven,  remember  it, 
spirit  of  earth,  remember  it." 

If  the  translation,  "son  of  the  gods,"  be 
preferred,  it  may  be  defended  on  the  following 
grounds.  The  ordinary  Assyrian  terms  for 
"son"  were  ailu  (or  bal  in  composition),  and 
maru,  from  which  may  have  come  the  Ara- 
maean bar  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  'Journ.  of 
R.  Asiat.  Soc'  1864,  p.  131  n.).  Bar  was, 
however,  an  old  Accad.  word  signifying 
"another"  or  "second,"  (Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.' 
p.  177),  and  when  borrowed  by  the  Assyrians 
it  would  easily  acquire  the  sense  of  "son." 


Excurius  Qti  the  Musical  Instruments. 

It'  has  been  now  proved  that  the  musi- 
cal instruments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lonia were,  practically  speaking,  identical. 
The  ancient  sculptures  of  both  nations,  and 
the  resemblance  in  the  divisions  of  the  octave 
and  in  the  musical  interval  of  a  fourth,  are 
alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  And  it 
has  also  been  proved  that  the  entire  Greek 
system  of  music  was  mainly  derived  from 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Babylon,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  more  ancient  civilization  than  Gi^eece. 
The  point  is  not  without  importance  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  criticism,  that  the 
names  of  some  of  the  instruments  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  being  Greek,  the  narrative 
could  only  have  been  compiled  at  a  time  when 

'  For  proofs  of  the  various  statements  in  this 
Note,  see  Chappell's  '  Hist  of  Music,'  I.  Index. 


Greek  influence  had  made  itself  felt  in  Pales- 
tine, i.e.  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  instruments,  taken  seriatim,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wnp,  "cornet:"  the  o-oXmyl  of  the  Greek 
versions.  The  Assyrian  trumpet  here  meant 
was  straight  and  rather  longer  than  the  Egyp- 
tian. Some  of  the  earlier  specimens  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  with  a  gradually  in- 
creasing circumference,  like  the  English  guard's 
horn.  Salpinx  is  the  name  given  by  Josephus 
to  the  long  common  trumpet  in  use,  while  he 
cafls  the  short  and  small  straight  one  of  Moses 
— bukane. 

Nn'pnE'tt,  "flute:"  o-Cpiyl  (from  the  root 
pyff,  see  Furst's  'Lex.'  s.  v.).  If  the  syrinx 
represents  accurately  the  instrument  here  in- 
tended, that  instrument  was  rather  a' "pipe" 
or  set  of  pipes  than  a  "flute."  In  the  third 
cent.  B.C.  the  syrinx  had  ten  pipes  or  reeds; 
in  older  sculptures  seven  or  eight 2.  It  was 
blown  like  the  showman's  pipe  of  to-day  or 
the  old  Pandean  pipe. 

But  it  seems  now  next  to  impossible  to 
identify  many  of  the  "pipes"  used  by  the 
ancients.  Some  derived  their  names  from  the 
special  purposes  to  which  they  were  devoted, 
or  from  the  nations  from  whom  the  Greeks 
derived  them,  or  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
objects  copied  (e.g.  the  bombyx  or  silk-worm 
pipe).  The  "flute"  or  the  instrument  blown 
at  the  side,  as  modem  musicians  know  it,  was 
the  photinx  of  the  Greeks:  while  the  flute 
blown  at  the  end  (like  the  modern  clarionet) 
was  so  ancient  that  the  Egyptians,  in  attribut- 
ing it  to  Osiris,  intimated  that  its  origin  was 
lost  in  antiquity. 

Din*p,  "harp."  The  kithara  was  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  a  portable  lyre, 
used  frequently  for  poetico-musical  contests. 
The  lower  strings  were  played  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  and  the  upper  strings  with  a 
plectrum  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  term  is  very  obscure,  and  it  has 
been  usual  to  consider  the  Aram,  word  in 
Daniel  a  transcript  of  the  Greek  Kidapis.  The 
ieri  and  iethib  do  not  agree,  the  former  omit- 
ting the  »:  and  a  later  scribe,  perplexed  in 
reproducing — ^if  possible  phonetically — a  word 
strange  to  him,  may  well  have  adopted  that 
which  was  a  transliteration  of  the  Greek  form. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  termi- 
nation -is  is  very  common  in  Assyrian,  and 
the  root  of  the  word  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
Dip  with  the  n  inserted  between  the  first  and 
second  radicals  (cp.  llflp,  "an  approach" 
from  3"lp;  lyanv,  "an  active  one,"  from 
&2V,  to  "do3").  From  Dip,  "to  curve,  bend, 
bow,"  come  the  Hebrew  Dip,  a  "hook,"  and 
the  Chald.  DTp,  a  "  weaver's  comb: "  and  the 
musical  instrument  may  have  been  so  called 

'  See  lUustr.  in  Layard's  'Ninev.  and  Babyl.' 
pp.  aS'.  353- 

8  Oppert,  '  Gr.  Assyr.'  p.  loi. 
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dther  from  its  bent  form  or  from  the  comb- 
like instrument  with  which  it  was  played. 

Whether  or'  not  the  word  DlfTp  actually 
represents  the  KiOapis,  is  perhaps  an  open 
question.  The  Assyrians  had  an  instrument 
with  bars  of  metal,  such  as  those  found  on 
the  Egyptian  siitrum,  the  instrument  employed 
(in  Egypt)  for  temple  use  and  religious  pur- 
poses only.  It  is  singular  that  the  Assyrian 
name  of  the  instrument  corresponding  to  the 
sistrum  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  use  of  it  for  religious  and  festal  pur- 
poses would  continue.  It  is  seen  on  the  monu- 
ments^  and  there  is  of  a  slightly  different  form 
from  the  Egyptian  prototype;  in  that,  instead 
of  the  bars  of  metal  being  straight  and  loose, 
they  are  fastened  into  a  long  shallow  box,  as 
a  sound-board,  and  bent  to  curves  of  different 
heights,  so  that  they  might  with  greater  ease 
be  struck  separately  by  a  rod  of  metal  held  in 
the  right  hand.  A  similar  instrument,  called 
the  Kanun,  is  still  in  use.  The  strings  are 
stretched  over  two  bridges,  and  are  played 
with  the  two  hands.  The  instrument  is  rested 
on  the  knee^.  Can  it  be  that  the  instrument 
mentioned  by  Daniel  as  the  DinV  was  the 
sistrum  of  ancient  Egypt?  (See  under  "dul- 
cimer.") The  question  may  be  fairly  deferred 
till  cuneiform  scholars  have  thrown  more  light 
on  that  interesting  subject — ^the  music  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  people. 

fW3D,  "sackbnt:"  o-ait^vKt].  Sambuke  was 
a  name  given  to  several  instruments:  e.g.  to 
the  trlgon  or  small  triangular  harp  with  four 
strings,  to  the  barbitos  or  many-stringed  harp, 
to  the  lyre-phoenix  or  lyre  which  came  from 
Phoenicia,  to  the  instrument  (Egyptian) 
known  as  the  magadis  (see  below),  to  the 
"dulcimer"  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  the 
large  "pipe."  The  clue  to  all  the  above 
various  applications  of  one  and  the  same  word 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  these  instru- 
ments were  made  out  of  the  one  wood,  "elder- 
wood,"  which  the  name  signifies.  This  sys- 
tem of  naming  musical  instruments  was  very 
common  in  ancient  times.  The  sambuke  was 
not  originally  Greek,  hence  the  root  of  the  word 
is  not  Greek.  According  to  Renan,  it  passed 
from  the  East  to  the  West'.  Pythagoras  and 
Euphorion  mention  that  the  sambuh  was 
plkyed  both  by  Parthians  and  by  nations  bor- 
dering upon  the  Red  sea;  and  while  Aristides 
spoke  of  the  instrument  as  the  most  feminine 
or  highest-sounding  of  lyres*,  Strabo  called  its 
name  "barbarian."  Its  Egyptian  origin  may, 
however,  almost  be  asserted  as  indisputable; 
and  from  that  country  it  spread  east  and  west. 

innJDQ,  "psaltery:"  Greek  i^aXrifpioi;.  It 
is  stated  hy  Clem.  Alex,  tha-t  psalterion  was  a 
name  applied  generally  to  such  stringed  instru- 

^  Layard,  'Nin.  and  Bab.'  pp.  252,  253. 
"  G.  Smith,  'Assyr.  Disc'  p.  130. 
'  'Hist.  gfe.  d.  Langues  s6m.'  p.  207. 
*  See  also  Lidd.  and  Sc.  'Lex.^s.  v. 


ments  as  were  Egyptian;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  word  was  used  to  describe 
generally  the  several  kinds  of  stringed  instru- 
ments played  upon  with  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  rather  than  with  the  pkctrum  (see  ki- 
thara).  The  most  common  of  these  was  the 
"harp,"  and  this  i?  probably  the  instrument 
intended  here.  The  Assyrian  harp*  differed 
from  the  Egyptian  in  having  the  sounding- 
board  above  instead  of  below  the  strings. 
This  "psaltery,"  though  bearing  the  Greek 
name,  does  not  correspond  with  the  Greek 
instruments  The  Gree'k. psalterion  of  Erato  is 
of  a  quadrilateral  form.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
in  connection  with  this,  that  the  eariy -Latin 
commentators  on  the  Psalms  refer  to  and  de- 
scribe an  instrument  which  also  bears  the 
Greek  name  psalterion,  yet  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  Greek  instrument.  Cassio- 
dorus  describes  it  as  triangular,  and  it  is  more 
nearly  represented  by  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
trigon  or  by  the  Assyrian  harp  in  the  time  of 
Assurbanipal  (b.c.  667 — 647).  A  century 
after  the  death  of  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of 
Seville  describes  the  "psaltery"  as  of  the  form 
of  a  delta. 

Daniel  thus  preserves  the  record  of  the 
name  of  an  instrument  wliich  had  its  national 
and  peculiar  shape  for  probably  many  years 
before  its  adoption  by  the  Greeks.  The  ter- 
mination of  this  word,  Ji"=",  has  been  quoted  as 
exclusively  Greek,  -lov.  T^hs  form  of  the 
termination  dependent  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  vowel-points  may  be,  but  not  the  ter- 
mination itself.  Long  before  it  was  Greek,  it 
was  Assyrian.  The  termination  pronounced 
anu  and  Inu  is  probably  due  to  the  same  origin 
as  that  of  mimmation — ^the  attempt  to  give 
firmness  to  the  final  vowel'.  Meiev^  main- 
tains the  Semitic  origin  of  the  term. 

iTiSDID  (om.  in  -v.  7,  and  written  K'JS^D 
in  -v.  10).  TMs  is  rendered  "dulcimer"  by 
the  A.  v.,  and  avii-^avLa  by  the  Greek  ver- 
sions. The  difficulty  attending  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  musical  instruments  of  the  ancients 
is  felt  very  strongly  here.  To  whidi  of  the 
usual  causes  rf  difficulty — ^the  absence  of  a 
distinctive  name,  contradictory  descriptions, 
application  of  the  same  name  to  various  instru- 
ments (e.g.  the  magadis  was  a  name  transfer- 
able to  any  stringed  or  wind  instrument  that 
might  be  played  in  octaves;),  or  the  want  of 
the  necessary  musical  qualifications  in  the 
describer — ^the  present  case  must  be  referred, 
it  seems  now  impossible  to  say.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  such  words  as  symphimia,  melodia, 
and  harmonia  are  not  what  the  English  reader 
usually  understands  by  them.  The  "dulci- 
mer" of  the  A.V.  and  the  "lutes"  of  Luther's 
version  are  conjectures  only.     If  the  instru- 

'  See  fig.  in  Chappell,  I.  p.  392*. 

"  See  fig.  do.  p.  308. 

'  Sayce,  'Assyr.  Gr.'  p.  109. 

'  '  Wurzelworterbuch,  p.  719. 
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ment  was  the  "dulcimer,"  it  corresponded  to 
the  ancient  sistrum  (see  under  kithara) ;  if  it 
was  the  "lute,"  it  was  the  ancient  representa- 
tive of  the  modern  "guitar;"  an  instrument 
with  a  long  finger-board  according  with  the 
length  of  the  neck,  whose  Egyptian  name 
nefer  has  been  traced  in  the  Hebrew  ?33 
and  in  the  Greek  yd/SXa.  Perhaps  it  is 
best  to  rest  contented  with  the  statement : 
that  symphonia  is  "a  vague  name  for  some 
instrument  of  harmony^,"  which,  according 
to  Polybius,  was  recognized  as  the  name 
of  an  instrument  in  common  use  in  the 
Maccabsean  period,  and  an  especial  favourite 
with  Antiochus  Epiphanes^.  The  variation 
in  orthography  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  N'SD'O  of  t.  10  is  to  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  present  vowel-points  S0Q1D; 
this  differs  by  one  letter  B  from  the  n'JBDID 
of  -vv.  5  and  15.  The  difference  arises  from 
transcription  or  want  of  acquaintance  with 
Assyrian  on  the  part  of  the  scribe.  In  the 
original  system  of  cuneiform  writing  B  and  1 
(m  and  v)  are  not  distinguished :  and  just  as 
the  Assyrian  nD3,  "to  bum,"  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  m3,  and  the  Assyrian  "IDS,  "to 
see,"  to  the  Hebi-ew  "IIS  ^ ;  so  the  word  here,  if 
written  either  n'JBDD  or  K^JSID,  would  be 
pronounced  in  the  same  way.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  present  text  preserves  in  the 
form  'BDID  that  combination  which  at  the 
time  of  transcription  made  the  word  most 
intelligible  to  the  reader. 

SIDt  *3t  ^3,  "  all  kinds  of  music."    Among 
these  would  probably  be  included  the  As- 

1  Chappell,  I.  7S9- 

'  See   the  passage  in  Dq  Wette-Schrader'5 
'Einl.'§3i6. 
'  Oppert,  'Gr.  Assyr.'  p.  1 1 ;  Sayce,  do.  p.  17. 


Syrian  representatives  of  the  hand-  and  larger 
drums,  the  magadis — long  pipes  (usually  two, 
dis)  with  or  without  bridges  \magai),  the 
guigrai — ^the  "  span-long "  pipe,  so  called 
Lecause  used  at  the  lamentations  for  Adonis 
(Guigres,  the  I^hoenician  name  of  the  god),  the 
timbrels,  the  tambourines,  the  Cymbals,  the 
clappers  or  short  maces,  and  castanets. 

The  remarks  made  upon  the  names  of  these 
instruments  individually,  lead  to  one  general 
conclusion :  they  were  certainly  not  borrowed 
by  the  Babylonians  from  the  Greeks.  The 
names  are  Babylonian  as  well  as  Greek.  The 
passage  from  Polybius  (referred  to  under 
«*3BD1D)  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  that  by 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  name 
"symphony''  was  no  jie<w  name  for  the. 
instrument  it  described ;  while  it  no  longer 
requires  proof  that  the  intercourse  between 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Assyria  was  of  a  kind  to 
permit  the  adoption,  by  all  three  countries, 
of  words  of  commerce,  of  war,  and  of  art,  the 
primeval  source  and  etymology  of  which  be- 
came lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages.  To  throw 
discredit  upon  this  fact,  and  to  argue  for  a 
Maccabsean  date,  from  the  absence  of  these 
names  both  from  other  exilic  and  post-exilic 
books  of  the  O .  T. ,  or  from  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ings, is  to  ignore  the  dissimilarity  of  the  events 
of  this  chapter  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  canon , 
and  to  plead  as  if  the  whole  of  cuneiform 
literature  was  disclosed  to  the  student.  The 
monograph  of  Brandis*  will  convince  most 
English  readers  that  historically  the  existence 
of  these  instruments  with  the  names  they  bear 
— reproduced  phonetically  and  in  Hebrew 
characters — in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
not  only  possible  but  probable. 

*  '  Ueber  d.  histor.  Gewinn  aus  d.  Entzifferung 
d.  Assyr.  Inschriften,'  p.  i  seq. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

1    Nehuchadixeamr  confesseth    God's  kingdom, 
4  niaketh  relation  0/  his  dreams^  which  the 


magicians  could  not  interpret.  8  Daniel  hear- 
eth  the  dream.  \^  He  interpreteth  it.  i^  The 
story  of  the  event. 


Chap.  IV.  Introductory  note.  The  vei-ses 
I — 3  of  the  Authorized  Version  are  by  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  texts  attached  to 
chapter  iii.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  A.V.  is  right.  The  ancient  assignment  of 
these  verses  arose  from  the  view  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar wished  to  proclaim  by  his  edict 
the  "signs  and  wonders"  wrought  by  God  in 
the  deliverance  of  Shadrach,  &c.  from  the 
fiery  furnace.  Luther,  the  English  translators, 
and  modem  commentators  have —- almost 
unanimously — associated  the  royal  edict  with 
the  events  of  ch.  iv.  The  whole  connection  of 
the  verees,  equally  with  the  evident  lapse  of 
time  between  the  events  recorded  in  chaps,  iii. 
and  iv.  (cp.  iii.  i  and  iv.  48,  &c.),  is  in  favour 
of  such  association,  though  it  need  not  be 


denied  that  the  events  of  chap.  iii.  may  fairly 
be  included  under  "signs  and  wonders,"  and 
were  in  the  king's  recollection  when  he  issued 
his  edict. 

When  did  the  events  of  ch.  iv.  take  place .' 
The  LXX,  of  course  places  them  in  the 
same  year — the  i8th — of  N^uchadnezzar's 
reign  as  the  events  of  ch.  iii.  Ewald  has  added 
ten  years  to  this  number,  and  places  them  m 
the  28th.  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  every- 
thing is  conjectural,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
point  as  open  as  the  Scripture  naiTative  has 
left  it.  Such  notes  of  time  as  ch.  iv.  itself 
furnishes  are  as  follows :  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
"at  rest"  and  "flourishing  in  his  palace" 
(ii.  4) :  the  madness  did  not  fall  upon  him  till 
he  had  completed  that  magnificent  building 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR  the 
king,  unto  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  that  dwell  in  all  the 
earth  ;  Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you. 


2  *  I  thought  it  good  to  shew  the  *^^^- 
signs  and  wonders  that  the  high  God  samtybt. 
hath  wrought  toward  me. 

3  How  great  are  his  signs !   and 


{yv.  1% — 30,  see  note).  The  Book  of  Daniel 
is  therefore  silent  upon  the  life  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar during  those  20  to  30  years  which 
witnessed  the  gradual  development  of  his 
greatness  as  a  conqueror  in  the  West.  The 
notes  on  the  later  chapters  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  on  such  chapters 
of  Jeremiah  as  the  xxiind  and  xxxvith,  will 
give  the  reader  a  succinct  account  of  much 
which  then  happened;  for  example,  of  the 
wars  in  Judasa,  Phoenicia  and  Egypt:  while 
a  more  complete  account  nnay  be  read  in 
Rawlinson's  'A.  M.'  III.  51  seq.;  Lenormant's 
'Man.  of  the  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,'  I. 
476  seq.;  Niebuhr's  'Geschichte  Assurs  u. 
Babels,'  a  10  seq.;  and  Duncker's  'Geschichte 
d,  Alterthums,'  I.  815  seq.  (1863). 

It  was  only  after  these  wars  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar could  have  found  time  to  give  himself 
thoroughly  to  those  works  of  architectural 
adornment  and  utility  which  for  some  time 
had  been  slowly  progressing  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  these  wars  that  the  description  fairly 
applies  to  him ; — he  was  "  at  rest."  It  may 
be  assumed  that  a  man  like  Nebuchadnezzar 
— who  considered  himself  (according  to  the 
inscription)  "the  chosen  or  Merodach,  the 
god-born,"  and  who  was  not  only  a  soldier 
of  the  first  rank,  but  also  a  "priest-king" 
of  unquestioned  intellectual  greatness — could 
not  pass  through  those  many  years  of  cam- 
paigning, and  of  contact  with  "  nations  and 
languages,"  without  being  arrested  by  one  phe- 
nomenon— a  phenomenon  which  asserted  itself 
due  to  divine  interference.  The  Jews  and  their 
king  were  his  captives ;  Jerusalem  and  the 
sacred  temple  of  the  God  of  Israel  lay  in  ruins. 
Prophets  had  foretold  this;  and  Nebuchadnez- 
zar had  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  their 
prophecy  and  the  sternness  of  divine  justice, 
in  the  presence  of  that  vast  Hebrew  multitude 
which  peopled  the  "Hallat"  or  "profane" 
quai-ter  of  Babylon.  vThink  of  it,  as  he  would, 
from  his  heathen  point  of  view,  there  was 
perpetually  before  him  a  proof  that  there  was 
One  who  did  "according  to  His  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  i  none  could  stay  His  hand,  or  say 
unto  Him,  What  doest  thou  ? "  (y.  33).  "  The 
pride  of  the  king  and  his  humiliation  by  a 
severe  judgment  of  God  are  the  subjects  of 
this  chapter"  [r].  It  is  also  full  of  evidence 
of  Daniel's  gradual  advance  and  greatness. 
Just  as  Ezekiel's  testimony  to  Daniel's 
"righteousness"  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  ao)  brings 
him  forward  as  the  example  of  what  the 
Hebrew  captive  niight  be  in  the  sight  of  his 
God,  so  this  chapter  tells  of  the  esteem  and 


confidence  he  had  won  from  his  royal  master 
(iv.  8,  &c.).  It  was  the  reward  of  ao  to  30 
years'  silent  waiting  and  working. 

1.  "These  most  wonderful  events  in  the 
life  of  the  king  are  narrated  in  his  own  words, 
apparently  from  a  proclamation  issued  by 
him"  [r].  That  proclamation  opens  in  the 
usual  way — with  a  salutation — (cp.  Ezra  iv. 
17,  vii.  la,  and  the  opening  words  of  the 
letter  of  Ummanaldes  to  Assurbanipal,  G. 
Smith,  'Hist,  of  A.'  p.  25a),  and  is  addressed 
in  true  oriental  fashion  "  unto  all  people  in  the 
earth"  (not  "in  the  land"  only),  over  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  considered  himself  "  the 
king."  (See  n.  to  iii.  4.)  Whether  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  actual  writer  of  the  events 
detailed  in  this  chapter,  or  Daniel  simply  re- 
corded what  happened  and  gave  to  it  that 
half-narrative,  half-personal  form  which  the 
changes  from  the  first  to  the  third  persons 
and  vice  versa  has  caused  it  to  assume — is 
practically  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  un- 
der-tone  of  genuineness  which  makes  itself  so 
unobtrusively  felt  to  the  Assyrian  scholar  when 
reading  it,  is  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question. of  authenticity;  while  the  analogy  of 
similar  documents,  and  the  attestation  of  the 
LXX.  dpx^  Trjs  iiTUTToKrjs,  give  the  preference 
to  the  first-named  view. 

2,  3.  signs  and  •wonders']  (Cp.  Deut.  vu 
aa;  Isai.  Viii.  18.)  The  words  are  not  syn- 
onymous but  indicate  the  omens  or  premoni- 
tory signs  of  the  future  and  the  events  which 
cause  wonder  or  amazement.  '-They  are 
such,''  says  Aben  Ezra,  "as  when  a  man  sees 
thern,  he  marvels  at  them  because  he  hath 
seen  nothing  similar." 

The  force  of  these  verses  is  best  ensured  by 
a  strict  translation  according  to  the  order  of 
the  words  in  the  original,  an  order  retained  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  versions.  11.  a.  "Signs 
and  wonders  which  the  high  God  hath  wrought 
toward  me"  (lit.  "with  me"  as  LXX.  and 
Theod.,  "in  conjunction  with  me"),  "good" 
(in  -v.  %i  "acceptable;"  in  vi.  1  "it  pleased") 
"is  it  before  me  to  shew"  ("proclaim"), 
ii.  3.  "  His  signs  how  great  (are  they) !  His 
wonders  how  mighty! "  (&c.  as  in  A.  V.). 

The  closing  doxology  of  v.  3  is  repeated 
with  but  slight  alteration  in  i>.  34  (a  kind  of 
repetition  very  common  in  the  inscriptions: 
cp.  the  invocation  of  Merodach  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  inscription 
on  the  wonders  of  Bsibylon,  pp.  a6,  ^^ 
transl.  by  Oppert),  and  is  thoroughly  Semitic 
in  its  cast  (cp.  Pss.  Ixii.  5,  cxlv.  13). 

To  the  question  which  may  arise:  "Is  it  iil- 
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how  mighty  are  his  wonders !  his 
"chap. a.  kingdom  h  "an  everlasting  kingdom, 
^'"  and  his  dominion  is  from  generation 

to  generation. 

4  1[  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest 
in  mine  house,  and  flourishing  in  my 
palace : 

5  I  saw  a  dream  which  made  me 
afraid,  and  the  thoughts  upon  my 
bed  and  the  visions  of  my  head  trou- 
bled me. 

6  Therefore  made  I  a  decree  to 


bring  in  all  the  wise  men  of  Ba- 
bylon before  me,  that  they  might 
make  known  unto  me  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  dream. 

7  Then  came  in  the  magicians, 
the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  soothsayers :  and  I  told  the  dream 
before  them  ;  but  they  did  not  make 
known  unto  me  the  interpretation 
thereof. 

8  ^I  But  at  the  last  Daniel  came  in 
before  me,  whose  name  was  Belte- 


keeping  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  character?" 
Archdeacon  Rose  has  answered:  "His  charac- 
ter is  that  of  an  impressible  man,  very  open  to 
religious  convictions  but  not  consistent  and 
constant  in  his  adherence  to  those  convictions. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Christian  in  a 
Christian  land  to  realize  the  difficulties  which 
would  surround  a  monarch  in  the  position  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  in  regard  to  religion  and 
more  especially  to  the  exclusive  creed  of  the 
Jews;"  or,  to  word  it  as  Ewald  has  done,  the 
language  of  the  king  is  the  language  of  one 
who  has  had  great  experience  of  the  "signs 
and  wonders"  of  God, 

4.  at  rest... and  flourishing^  Significant 
words,  which  go  fer  to  indicate  the  period  of 
his  life  referred  to.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
"resting"  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  "do- 
minion" which  extended  "to  the  end  of  the 
earth"  (■:'.  ^^)  \  he  was  in  his  own  house;  not 
now  a  warrior  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but  in 
that  dwelling,  that  palace  of  which  one  small 
fragment  alone  remains  (Layard,  'Nineveh 
and  Babylon,' p.  506):  he  was  "flourishing" 
like  a  tree;  a  simile  used  by  the  king  with  dis- 
tinct reference  to  his  dream  (ti.  10),  and  con- 
veying to  the  Oriental  mind  a  recognized  sym- 
bol of  fresh,  mighty  growth  (cp.  Pss.  i.  3,  lii. 
8,  xcii.  13;  Prov.  xi.  a8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  u),  a 
growth,  in  this  case,  "reaching  unto  heaven" 
(ii.  aa).  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  as  Theod. 
puts  it  with  a  terse  alliteration,  eidijvav  /col  €v- 

A  "dream"  broke  in  upon  this  "rest." 
"It  seems  probable  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  dream  which  distinguished  it 
from  an  ordinary  dream  by  the  effect  which 
It  had  upon  the  king.  We  may  however  ex- 
plain this  by  supposing  that  his  heart  was 
stirred  by  a  divine  impulse  independently  of 
the  nature  of  the  dream  "  [r]. 

Once  again  as  the  king  lay  upon  his  bed 
(see  ii.  29)  his  "thoughts"  (those  fancies  or 
eonceptions  of  the  mind  which  come,  repeat 
themselves,  and  pass  so  quickly  from  one  form 
to  another)  made  him  afraid  (with  a  shrinking 
fear);  in  his  broken  slumber  those  thoughts 


took  shape,  and  the  "visions  of  the  head 
troubled  him"  (with  a  feeling  of  restlessness 
and  insecurity).  The  words  of  the  original 
are  very  forcible  and  convey  a  great  sense  of 
disquietude,  unlike  to  that  "trembling"  of  the 
whole  spirit  which  smote  him  or  fell  upon  him 
in  earlier  days  (ii.  2,  9).  There  it  will  be 
remembered  the  effect  of  the  dream  had  been 
to  leave  him  with  a  confused  and  blurred  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  dreamt:  like  a  man 
stunned  he  cried,  "The  thing  is  gone  from  me  " 
(ii.  5).  Now  the  dream  has  left  a  vivid  im- 
pression, if  a  disturbing  one;  and  he  tells  it  to 
the  wise  men  and  to  Daniel  (iv.  7,  10,  &c.). 

6,  made  I  a  decree,  &c.]  As  in  iii.  10, 
29.  "This  is  rather  an  order — it  should 
rather  be  translated,  '  A  command  was  given 
by  me.'"     [r.] 

The  "wise  men"  came  in,  not  now  com- 
pelled to  tell  both  dream  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,  but  simply  to  unriddle  its  meaning. 
The  king's  request  was  a  fair  one  when  address- 
ed to  men  whose  elaborate  system  of  augury 
contained  tables  of  omens  from  dreams  as  well 
as  the  interpretation  of  every  possible  dream : 
and  who  professed  themselves  able  by  charms 
and  exorcisms  to  prevent  the  evils  which  un- 
toward events  were  continually  bringing  about 
(see  Excursus  on  Chaldee  Magic,  end  of  ii.). 
The  four  classes  summoned  (see  note  to  ii,  j) 
were  unable  to  satisfy  the  king  (1;.  7.) 

8.  at  the  last"]  {postremo  not  postremus) 
"Daniel  came  in."  Much  and  unnecessary 
discussion  has  been  raised  about  Daniel's  ab- 
sence up  to  this  moment.  The  LXX,  cut  the 
knot  boldly  by  omitting  "w.  8,  9  (or  copying 
from  a  MS.  which  omitted  the  verses),  and 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  Daniel  came  with 
the  other  khdkamim,  but  alone  was  able  to 
interpret  the  dream.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to 
say  with  Michaelis  that  the  Scripture  narrative 
does  not  give  sufficient  details  to  admit  of  a 
positively  satisfactory  explanation.  As  "mas- 
ter of  the  magicians"  (hardly  the  correct 
translation — see  note  to  ii.  a — ^if  the  modern 
apprehension  of  "magician"  be  in  the  mind), 
as  "chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
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'■chap. 


48. 


shazzar,  according  to  the  name  of 
my  god,  and  in  whom  is  the  spirit 
of  the  holy  gods  :  and  before  him  I 
told  the  dream,  saying, 

9  O  Belteshazzar,  *  master  of  the 
magicians,  because  I  know  that  the 
spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee,  and 
no  secret  troubleth  thee,  tell  me  the 


visions  of  my  dream  that  I  have  seen, 
and  the  interpretation  thereof. 

10  Thus  were  the  visions  of  mine 

head  in  my  bed ;  *  I  saw,  and  behold  l^^^-J^_ 
a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and 
the  height  thereof  was  great. 

1 1  The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong, 
and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto 


men  of  Babylon"  (ii.  48),  Daniel  was  sure  to 
"go  up"  to  the  presence-chamber  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  (y.  6).  If  he  did  not  do  so 
with  the  others,  it  is  better  to  acquiesce  in  the 
silence  of  Scripture  and  leave  the  cause  unex- 
plained, than  to  seek  for  one  in  more  or  less 
forced  conclusions. 

Daniel... in  twhom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
gods']  "The  language  of  the  king  constantly 
vacillates  between  polytheism  and  monotheism, 
but  he  never  admits  one  god  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others:  his  monotheism  only  implies 
that  one  god  is  supreme  among  many"  [r]. 
It  is  strangetofind  the  Hebrew  name  "Daniel" 
occurring  in  the  "decree;"  and  the  supposi- 
tion, that  it  was  inserted  because  the  decree 
was  intended  for  Jews  equally  with  other 
"people,  nations  and  languages,"  hardly  ex- 
hausts its  significance.  The  occurrence  of 
the  name  is  either  a  recognition  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's part,  that  he  who  bore  at  court  the 
name  Belteshazzar,  bore  also  a  name  ("The 
God  is  my  judge")  which  events  had  taught 
the  king  to  be  highly  significant  of  a  spirit 
above,  the  spirit  he  recognized  in  his  own  gods: 
or  it  indicates  the  emendation  of  a  reviser. 
These  gods  (not  sing,  as  Theod.  nvfvfia  deov 
aywv  iv  eavra  cxei — which  destroys  correct- 
ness, but  plur.  as  Vulgate)  he  calls  "holy:" 
not,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  orthodox 
writers  and  speakers  would  to-day  use  the 
epithet,  but  from  a  Babylonian  point  of  view. 

The  inscriptions  are  full  of  similar  language 
and  shew  how  correctly  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  time  are  reproduced  here.  The  Chal- 
dseans  supposed  that  each  man  had  a  tutelary 
genius,  which  took  up  his  abode  in  him:  in- 
dwelling spirits  were  assigned  even  to  the  gods 
themselves.  When  disease  took  hold  of  the 
body,  this  was  considered  due  to  some  evil 
spirit  tenanting  it;  and  the  recognized  method 
of  cure  was  to  induce  some  good  spirit  to 
drive  out  the  evil  one  and  possess  the  man  in 
its  place.  Hence  in  the  magic  formulae  the 
pious  man  is  called  "the  man,  son  of  his  god" 
(Lenormant  'Les  prem.  Civ.'  11.  166,  n.  i), 
and  the  invocation  runs  as  follows: 

"May  the  evil  spirits  go  out; — let  them  seize 

upon  each  other. 
The  favourable  spirit,  the  favourable  colossus — 

may  these  penetrate  his  (the  sick  man's)  body." 
"  (Lenormant,  'La  Magie,'  p.  10.) 


9.  no  secret  troubleth  thee]  It  is  thus  that 
the  king  marks  the  difference  between  "the 
master"  and  the  rest  of  the  wise  men.  In 
language  both  courteous  and  appealing — when 
compared  with  that  used  on  a  former  occasion, 
ii.  5,  i6 — he  asks  from  that  power  in  Daniel 
vvhich  revealed  secrets  (ii.  47)  the  solution  of 
his  dream.  No  "secret"  (Theod.  iivarTJpiov, 
which  Vulg.  here,  as  in  ii.  47,  renders  "sacra- 
mentum")  would  "trouble"  (harass  or  urge 
with  goad-Mke  trouble,  Furst)  him  in  whom 
was  that  power  of  reading  the  future  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  could  best — however  imper- 
fectly— attribute  to  the  "spirit  of  the  holy 
gods." 

10—12.  nefirstpartof  the  dream.  "The 
description  of  the  Assyrian  king  in  Ezek. 
xxxi.  3 — 18  ought  to  be  compared  with  this 
passage"  [r].  The  central  object  in  the 
dream  was  a  tree.  The  sacred  or  symbolical 
tree  of  the  Assyrian  as  pourtrayed  on  the 
sculptures  (see  the  representations  in  Rawl. 
'A.  M.'  II.  6 — 9)  was  certainly  known  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Herodotus  gives  several 
•instances — such  as  the  dream  of  Xerxes  (iii. 
19)  and  the  dream  of  Astyages  (l.  108)  in 
which  the  grovrth  and  decay  of  prosperity  is 
typified  in  the  life  of  a  tree.  Therrfore  the 
symbolism  is  one  which  does  not  rest  on 
Scriptural  parallels  only,  but  is  one  which 
may  very  naturally  have  occurred  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, If,  moreover,  the  sacred  conifer 
furnished  the  groundwork  and  symbolism  of 
the  dream,  the  fate  which  befell  it  in  the 
dream  would  strike  home  with  terrible  force. 
In  the  old  Accadian  belief  that  tree  was  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  destroying  or  curbing 
the  maskim  or  evil  spirits  (Lenormant,  '  La 
Magie,'  p.  27).  Hence  its  being  "cut  down" 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  virtual  removal 
of  a  protecting  and  preserving  influence. 

The  tree  occupied  a  central  position,  "in  the 
midst  of  the  earth."  In  his  dream  Nebuchad- 
nezzar seemed  to  see  it  growing  both  mightier 
and  stronger^  till  its  height  "reached  unto 
heaven  "  and  its  outermost  branches  extended 
to  "  the  end  of  all  the  earth."  Its  leaves  gave 
shelter,  and  its  fruit  meat  to  all  flesh — "  the 
beasts  of  the  field"  and  "the  fowls  of  the 
heaven."  It  is  a  picture,  as  explained  in  -v. 
22,  of  "greatness"  and  "dominion;"  of  a 
kingdom  develojnng  within  itself  the  means 
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heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the 
end  of  all  the  earth : 

12  The  leaves  thereof  were  feir, 
and  the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in 
it  was  meat  for.  aU : .  the  beasts  of 
the  field  had  shadow  under  it,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the 


boughs  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed 
of  it. 

13  I  saw  in  the  visions  of  my 
head  upon  my  bed,  and,  behold,  a 
watcher  and  an  holy  one  came  down 
from  heaven  ;  t  chaid. 

14  He  cried  '  aloud,  and  said  thus,  m^ht. 


for  commerce  and  prosperity,  and  protecting 
as  well  as  nourishing  its  subjects  (cp.  Ewald). 
The  LXX.  adds  one  curious  point :  o  ^tor 
Koii  t|  o-cXijn;  fjv,  tv  mSr^  (SivSpai)  ^kovv  Ka\ 
f(l>toTi(ov  jraa-av  T^w  y^K.  Was  this  a  remini- 
scence of  some  local  astronomical  legend! 

13.  a  tvatcier  and  an  bolj  one]  i.e.  one 
who  was  both  a  watcher  and  holy.  "Angels 
are  called  watchers  from  their  active  and  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  will  of  God.  The 
conjunction  translated  and  may  here  be  ren- 
dered even — A  <watcher,  even  a  holy  one.  The 
character  of  watching  belongs  even  to  fallen 
angels.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  holy 
one  is  itself  a  name  for  an  angel.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxxiiL  %  with  Ps.  Ixviii.;  Dan.  viii.  13  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  5,  and  Jude.  TJ?,  "  a  strong 
angel — without  a  body,  always  watching  and 
never  sleeping,"  Aben  Ezra.  So  also  Saadia 
Gaon  in  his  second  explanation.  Bishop  Hors- 
ley  maintains  that  by  'the  holy  ones  and 
watchers'  we  are  to  understand  the  persons 
of  the  Divine  Trinity  "  [r].  Theodotion  re- 
produced the  original  of  watcher  under  the 
form  eip,  Hir,  and  Jerome  caught  at  the 
sound  and  drew  attention  to  the  title  Iris 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  deity 
who  descended  on  the  rainbow. 

'ipoK  Se  vcoi  kckXijo'koi'  amavTcs, 
ouvfic'  ajrayyeXXeirics  kuov,  ote  Ktv  ris  aviayoi' 
Hom.  '  Odyss.'  vi.  6,  7. 

But  a  true  apprehension  of  the  phrase  is  to 
be  deduced  from  local  and  mythological  rather 
than  Scriptural  sources. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  in  the  old  Baby- 
lonian mythology  there  were  not  less  than  600 
spirits  of  earth  and  300  spirits  of  heaven ;  that 
above  these  were  the  jo  great  gods,  and  above 
these  again  the  seven  deities,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Bel,  Anou  and  Hea.  Among  the  lesser 
deities  were  seven  guardian  spirits,  to  whom 
popular  belief  assigned  the  planets,  and  who 
stood  in  the  presence  of '  Sin '  (the  moon) ;  while 
seven  warder  spirits  kept  watch  over  the  gates 
of  Hades  (see  the  'Legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,'  e.g.,  in  'Records  of  the  Past,'  I.  141; 
'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  ill.  p.  izi). 
When  the  traveller  Botta  was  engaged  in  exca- 
vating the  palace  of  Kfaorsabad,  he  found,  under 
the  pavements  at  the  threshold  of  the  doors, 
the  series  of  statuettes  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  They  are  coarse  and  rough, 
but  interesting,  models  of  the  Dii  Penates  ai 


the  Assyrian -Babylonian  mythology: — Bel 
with  his  homed  tiara,  Nergal  with  his  lion- 
head,  Nebo  with  his  sceptre.  In  an  inscription 
erected  by  Neriglissar  (one  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's successors,  see  introd.  n.  to  ch.  v.), 
and  preserved  at  Cambridge,  the  king — when 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  doors  of  the 
sacred  pyramid  at  Babylon  executed  by  his 
orders— affirms  that  he  had  had  made  "eight 
talismanic  figures  of  solid  bronze,"  which,  when 
placed  as  watchers  or  Penates,  would  have 
the  effect  of  "keeping  away  the  wicked  and 
enemies  by  the  fear  of  death."  Every  house 
and  every  part  of  a  house  had  its  protecting 
"genius;"  and  the  instructions  where  they 
were  to  be  placed  are  carefully  given  in  the 
magic  formula : 

"Place  the  image  of  the  god  Nergal,  who 
has  no  equal,  at  the  enclosure  of  the  house ; 
place  the  image  of  the  god,  who  manifests 
himself  in  might,  who  has  no  equal,  and  the 
image  of  the  god  Naroudi,  lord  of  the  great 
gods,  in  the  ground  near  the  bed.  That  no 
evil  may  seize  (upon  the  house)  place  the  god 

N —  and  the  god  Latarak  at  the  door, and 

the  soldier-hero  (Nergal),  who  hews  in  pieces, 
within  the  door.  Place  the  soldier-hero,  who 
hews  in  pieces,  who  subdues  rebels,  under  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  Place  the  guardian  image  of  the  god  Hea 
and  the  god  Silik-moulou-khi  within  tiie  door, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

"O  you,  begotten  of  the  ocean,  sublime, 
children  of  Hea,  eat  well  and  drink  well  that 
you  may  keep  your  guardian-watch ! "  &c. 
(Lenormant,  '  La  Magie,'  p.  45.) 

It  was  one  of  these  "holy  watchers"  or 
guardians  or  Penates  which  in  the  dream  "came 
down  from  heaven  to  Nebuchadnezzar:"  lan- 
guage which  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  the 
description,  "the  great  god  to  tiie  city  of  Deri 
descended,"  recorded  in  the  history  of  Samsi- 
vul's  expedition  against  that  city  of  Babylonia, 
B.C.  815  (Smith,  'Early  Hist,  of  Babylonia' 
in  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  i.  p.  81). 

Daniel  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  dream 
(.1;.  23)  accepts  the  term  without  accepting  the 
heathen  apprehension  of  it.  The  very  fact 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  himself — in  repeating  the 
language  of  the  watcher — ^invests  this  "  holy 
one  "  with  the  attributes  of  the  servant  of  the 
"most  High"  (v.  17,  A.  V.),  is  of  itself 
significant  that  the  king  saw  in  the  messenger 
one  whom  he  instinctively  felt  to  be  above  the 
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Hew  down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  his 
branches,  shake  ofF  his  leaves,  and 
scatter  his  fruit:  let  the  beasts  get 
away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls 
from  his  branches : 

15  Nevertheless  leave  the  stump 
of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with 
a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  ten- 
der grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it 
be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 


let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in.' 
the  grass  of  the  earth  : 

16  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from 
man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given 
unto  him;  and  let  seven  times  pass 
over  him. 

17  This  matter  is  by  the  decree 
of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand  by 
the  word  of  the  holy  ones :  to  the 
intent  that  the  living  may  know  that 


"watchers"  and  spirits  of  the  national  pan^ 
theon.  Daniel  would  take  up  the  imperfect 
thought  and  raise  it  to  the  angelic  being,  the 
minister  of  God's  behests  to  His  people,  in 
whose  existence  his  forefathers  had  so  long  be- 
lieved. Hence  the  LXX.  ayyfXoy  is  a  better 
exponent  of  the  national  thought  of  its  day  than 
the  more  cautious  «p  (a  lit.  trans,  of  the  orig.) 
of  Theodotion. 

The  view  once  maintained,  that  the  whole 
representation  of  the  "watchers"  is  a  reflection 
of  the  amesha-fpentas  of  Parsism,  and  there- 
fore indicative  of  late  composition,  needs  now 
no  serious  refutation;  it  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
cluded by  the  results  of  cuneiform  discovery 
(see  Excursus  on  Angelology  at  end  of  ch.viii.). 

14,  15.  The  decree  was  cried  aloud — 
<' with  might"  (as  by  a  herald,  iii.  4,  cp.  also 
Isai.  Iviii.  i) — and  in  terms,  every  one  of 
which  is  significant.  "Hew  down " — cut  into 
and  so  cut  down — the  tree ;  "  cut  off,"  hew 
off  by  cropping  short,  "the  branches;"  "shake 
off,"  cause  to  loosen  and  so  fall  off — "the 
leaves ; "  "  scatter,"  throw  about  and  disperse, 
*' the  fruit."  Asa  consequence,  " beasts"  and 
"fowls"  would  "get  away,"  flying  from  what 
afforded  neither  protection  nor  food.  This  was 
the  picture  of  what  would  happen  when  the  na- 
tion saw  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  This  punish- 
ment was  not,  however,  in  store  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  "branches"  were  to  be  lopped 
but  not  cut  away ;  the  "  tree  "  was  to  be  cut 
down  but  not  uprooted.  The  "stump"  of 
the  tree's  roots,  that  which  "bound  together" 
those  roots  and  gave  them  life  (as  Theod. 
admirably  paraphrases — ij  (^ui)  t-mv  pif<Sw),  was 
to  be  "left"  (partly)  in  the  sense  of  "for- 
saken "  (see  on  ii.  44).  During  that  period  of 
isolation  and  deadness,  the  "stump"  would 
be  held  to  its  place  by  the  "  band  of  iron  and 
brass,"  ("typifying  the  fistters  used  to  bind 
violent  lunatics,  as  in  St  Mark  v.  3  "  [r], 
or  siifiply  typical  of  the  bands  of  darkness  and 
madness,  or  again  of  the  bands  of  mercy  and 
restraint),  "tender  grass"  growing  up  around 
it.  The  heart  of  that  tree  was  a  man's  heart 
(■u.  16).  It  and  its  many  thoughts  (hence  the 
verb  is  in  the  plural)  were  to  be  "changed" 
(ii.  9),  to  cease  to  be  what  they  were;  and  a 
♦'beast's  heart  was  to  be  given." 


16.  let  seven  times  pass  over  hirn\  In 
Babylonia  the  number  seven  had  a  character 
quite  "sacramental"  (Lenormant,  'Lesprem. 
Civ.'  II.  54).  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  after  the  seven  planets.  In  the  "deluge- 
tablet"  the  rain  lasts  seven  days,  and  seven 
days  elapse  between  the  resting  of  the  ship 
on  the  mount  Nizir  and  the  sending  out 
of  the  bird  (do.  11.  58;  G.  Smith,  'Assyr, 
Discov.'  p.  2 1 6).  In  the  legend  of  the  descent, 
of  Ishtar  to  Hades  there  are  seven  gates  to 
be  passed  (note  to  v.  13).  The  gods  them-i 
selves  were  divided  into  classes  of  seven ; — 
the  gods  of  heaven,  the  gods  of  earth,  good 
gods,  evil  gods,  gods  of  fiery  sphei-es,  gods  of 
the  heavenly  legions,  &c.  (Lenormant,  'La 
Magie,'  pp.  17,  18).  Evidently  the  language 
of  the  "  watchers  "  is  to  be  considered  from  a 
Babylonian  rather  than  a  Hebrew  point  of 
view,  though  the  sense  of  completeness  pro- 
bably underlies  both.  The  exact  duration  of 
the  "times"  is  undefined  (see  on  v.  34). 

17,  18.  by  the  decree"]  Not  the  same  word 
as  in  iii.  10  orii.  9  ;  but  rather  "the  sentence" 
which  determines  the  fate  of  any  person  or 
thing  as  (often)  pronounced  by  the  "sooth- 
sayer" (see  on  iii.  16). 

by  the  <word]  i.e.  the  edict — the  "com- 
mandment"— Esther  i.  15,  ii.  so,  &c.  "It 
does  not  follow  from  this  expression  that  the 
'  watchers,'  &c.,  are  the  fountains  from  which 
the  decree  proceeds  "  [r].  The  order  as  well 
as  the  language  suggest  something  of  a  formula : 
and  the  astronomical  tablets  ('  Records,  &c.,' 
l._  153  sq.)  furnish  similar  illustrations  of 
divine  interferences:  but  here  a  purer  and 
more  elevated  perception  of  the  divine  purpose 
breaks  through  the  gloom  of  the  heathen 
king's  mind. 

Judged  by  the  light  of  the  inscriptions,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar— ^the  "king  who  was  bom  to 
govern,"  "the  mighty  lord,  the  chosen  of 
Merodach,"  unto  whom  that  god  had  given 
"  kingdom  over  legions  of  men  "  (see  Oppert's 
'  Inscr.  de  Nab.'  passim) — must  have  had  much 
to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn  before  he  would 
admit  the  divine  message  now  communicated 
to  him.  In  the  collection  of  liturgical  and 
religious  hymns  addressed  to  the  principal 
gods  of  Babylonia  (now   preserved   in   thq 
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the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the 
basest  of  men. 

18  This  dream  I  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar have  seen.  Now  thou,  O 
Belteshazzar,  declare  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof,  forasmuch  as  all  the 
wise  men  of  my  kingdom  are  not 
able  to  make  known  unto  me  the 
interpretation  :  but  thou  art  able ; 
for  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is 
in  thee. 

19  fl  Then  Daniel,  whose  name 


was  Belteshazzar,  was  astonied  for 
one  hour,  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
him.  The  king  spake,  and  said,  Bel- 
teshazzar, let  not  the  dream,  or  the 
interpretation  thereof,  trouble  thee. 
Belteshazzar  answered  and  said.  My 
lord,  the  dream  be  to  them  that  hate 
thee,  and  the  interpretation  thereof 
to  thine  enemies. 

20  The  tree  that  thou  sawest, 
which  grew,  and  was  strong,  whose 
height  reached  unto  the  heaven,  and 
the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth ; 

21  Whose   leaves  were  fair,  and 


British  Miiseiira)j  passages  (see  add.  note) 
occur  which  attribute  to  the  moon-god,  to 
the  sun-god,  to  Nebo  (Mercury),  to  Mero- 
dach  (Jupiter),  to  Nergal  (Mars),  powers 
and  attributes  as  great  as  language  qpuld 
describe  them ;  but  "  the  living  (were)  to 
know  that  the  Most  High  (iii.  a6,  iv.  a,  i.e. 
One  higher  than  Merodach  and  Nebo)  ruleth 
(is  the  ihalit)  in  the  Idngdom  of  men,"  that 
"He  giveth  it  to  whom  He  will."  The  king 
would  have  much  also  to  teach  himself  as  well 
as  to  be  taught  before  he — "who  never  for- 
gave impiety,"  "who  punished  the  wicked" 
(Oppert)  and  those  whose  cultus  was  not 
that  of  ms  own  gods  (iii.  15) — could  believe  it 
possible  that  "the  basest  of  men"  (lit.  the  low 
and  humble  ones  in  rank  and  esteem)  could 
be  "  set  over"  (established  over)  a  kingdom. 

Daniel,  as  will  be  seen  (vv.  aj — 27),  felt 
that  this  was  the  lesson  and  pressed  it  home. 

18.  This  dream  I... have  seen,  &c.J  '■'■'This 
dream : "  mark  the  emphasis,  indicative  of  the 
agitation  and  trouble  (y.  5)  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar did  not  care  to  disguise.  The  LXX. 
adds  that  the  king  saw  in  Ins  dream  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  doom  pronounced — "the  tree 
cut  down  in  one  day,  its  destruction  com-' 
pleted  in  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  its  branches 
scattered  to  'the  winds,... (its  stump)  bound 
with  fetters  and  manacles  of  brass" — and 
while  wondering,  awoke  :  an  interesting  ad- 
dition, like  many  more  in  this  chapter ;  but, 
equally  with  them,  departures  from  the  simpler 
narrative  of  the  original. 

By  the  very  act  of  asking  Belteshazzar  to 
interpret  his  dream,  and  for  flie  reasons  assign- 
ed in  this  verse,  Nebuchadnezzar  shewed  that 
that  dream  was  already  directing  him  to  the 
"humble"  among  men  and  yet  one  "able"  to 
teach  him  the  will  of  a  greater  God  than  his 
own. 

19—27.  The  interpretation  of  the  dream 
is  preceded  by  a  few  words  full  of  lifelike 
description-  of  the  scene  which  followed  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's account;  and  indicative  of  the 
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deep  affection  which  Daniel  bore  to  his  royal 
master.  Belteshazzar  stood  before  the  king 
"astonied;"  "his  thoughts  troubled  him." 
"Tremour  seized  him,"  explains  the  LXX., 
"his  countenance  changed,  his  head  was 
bowed,"  as  he  reflected  upon  the  dream  in 
rapt  amazement. 

19.  for  one  hour"]  "The  word  here  used 
is  rather  indefinite.  Its  original  meaning  is  'a 
moment,'  but  it  is  used  also  for  a  season  of 
longer  duration,  as  e.g.  an  hour"  [r]  :  and  in 
this  sense  the  versions  and  the  majority  of 
commentators  take  the  words,  dwelling  on  the 
greatness  of  the.  dream  and  its  consequences. 
Those  who  render  it  "for  a  moment,"  adopt 
the  Targum  use  (see  Buxtorf's  'Lex.'  s.v.), 
and  press  rather  the  quickness  with  which 
such  a  man  as  Daniel  would  grasp  the  whole 
matter.  The  agitation  of  Daniel  shewed 
itself  in  his  face  and  in  the  impossibility  he 
found  of  speaking  out.  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
in  that  very  "trouble"  that  Daniel  had  solved 
the  dream.  He  strove  to  reassure  him  with 
the  friendly  exhortation:  "let  not  the  dream 
nor  the  interpretation  trouble  thee."  And 
then  Belteshazzar  spoke  "with  soft,  gentle 
voice"  (LXX.). 

the  dream  be  to  them  that  hate  thee,  &c.] 
"The  interpreters  here  find  a  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  Daniel  should  have  expressed  any 
wish  to  reverse  a  judgment  of  God.  This  is 
pressing  his  language  too  far.  Surely  it  was 
not  presumptuous  in  a  subject  to  say  to  his 
king,  'I  could  have  wished  that  this  dream 
should  be  to  thy  enemies,  &e.'  though  the 
brevity  of  Scripture  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Hebrew  phraseology  suppress  the  conditional 
nature  of  the  wish.  Saadia  Gaon  and  Rashi 
suppose  this  address  directed  to  God,  and 
thus  to  wish  the  dream  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  the  enemy  of  God.  It  is  true  that  Daniel 
usually  addresses  the  king  as  '  O  king ! '  and 
not  as  '  My  lord,'  buit  this  supposition  is  very 
harsh  and  unnecessary"  [r]. 

Daniel's  words  are,  in  fact,  alike  the  wish 
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and  the  formula  of  one  bred  in  the  school  of 
the  "wise  men"  of  Babylonia,  and  who  yet 
retained  his  distinctive  Hebrew  bdief  and 
kindness  of  heart. 

■  As  a  formula  it  not  only  recalls  the  current 
phrase: — "from  the  noxious  spirit  may  the  King 
of  heaven  and  the  King  of  earth  preserve"  (thee) 
('Records  of  the  Past,'  I.  p.  133  sq.), — ^but 
also  the  protest  not  less  common  against  all 
who  should  <' criminally  (and)  adversely  to  the 
king  explain  the  omen"  ('Trans,  of  Soc.  of 
Bibl,  Arch.' -J.  p.  17).  Among  a  people  cre- 
dulous of  magic  power,  and  nursed  in  the 
belief  which  was  made  subservient  to  that 
power,  it  was  inevitable  that  each  man  should 
be  considered  as  subject  to  the  direct  influence 
of  a  good  spirit  or  of  one  who  "hated"  him, 
of  a  "friendly"  genius  or  of  an  inimical  demon. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  victim  was  supposed 
affected  by  the  "black"  magic.  Proofs  are 
everywhere  apparent  that  in  primitive  Chaldaia, 
not  less  than  in  Babylonia  and  in  medieval 
Europe,  the  "witch"  male  or  female  found  a 
counterpart.  The  malicious  sorcerer  was,  to 
one  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  "an  evil-doing"  man, 
"a  bad  man  among  bad  men:"  there  was  a 
mysterious  character  about  his  proceedings 
which  spread  terror.  The  incantations  shrink 
from  speaking  in  direct  and  positive  terms  of 
these  men,  who  acted  among  men  the  part  of 
evil  spirits:  as  if  the  speakers  were  afraid  of  too 
close  definition,  and  fearful  of  summoning 
Against  themselves  the  dreaded  powers  they 
wished  to  allay.  There  was  no  evil  which  the 
"bad  man"  could  not  do :  with  his  "evil  eye" 
and  muttered  imprecations — his  charms  (car- 
mina)— he  could  fascinate  his  victim,  and  com- 
mand the  spirits  of  evil  to  execute  his  will; 
neither  land  nor  individual  could  hope  for  ex- 
emption from  the  possession  or  the  sickness 
which  the  irritated  "bad  man"  denounced 
against  those  who  offended  him:  even  the 
"good"  spirit  which  had  made  a  man's  body 
his  temple  (cp.  v.  8)  could  be  changed  by  the 
sorcerer's  curses  into  an  "enemy; "  and  the  man 
thu^  cursed  was  considered  powerless  against 
that  possession  which  "  plunged  him  into  water, 
engulphed  him  in  the  ground,  cast  him  on  the 
stones,  burnt  him  with  fire,  or  drcjve  him  an  exile 
into  desert  places"  (cp.  Mark  v.  3,  4  and 
parallels).  Nothing  but  the  intervention  of 
the  great  gods  Hea  and  the  Sun  was  considered 
sufficient  to  release  a  man  so  stricken.  The 
old  Accadian  hymns  recount  the  mediation  of 
Silikrmoulou-khi  the  son  of  Hea  to  secure  this; 
in  touching  terms  they  address  the  Sun — ^the 
great  opponent  of  the  "blackness"  and  dark- 
ness in  which  the  evil  sorcerer  enwrapped  him- 
self—as one  who  "makes  the  lie  to  vanish  and 
dissipates  the  evil  influence,  who  frustrates  the 
plots  of  the  wicked  and  brings  to  destruction 
those  bad  men"  who  practise  their  "black' 
arts.(cp.  Lenormant's '  La  Magie,'  pp.  53 — 62). 
Daniel  knew  these  hymns.  He  had  not  been 
/'ten  times  better"  than  his  fellows,  better 


skilled  in  all  that  they  deemed  vrisdom  and 
books,  had  he  not  known  them.  He  knew 
also  how  a  devotee  of  the  gods,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, would  be  affected  by  a  religious  system 
which  inspired  fear  rather, than  love.  Hence 
his  wish — as  expressed  in  the  text — is  both 
a  pure  and  legitimate  expression  of  his  hope 
that  they— rand  they  only— who  were  evil- 
wishers  to  his  master  might  find  matter  of 
rejoicing  in  the  interpretation  he  was  about  to 
deliver. 

Three  special  points — as  Ewaldhas  remark- 
ed— are  dwelt  upon  by  Daniel  in  this  inter- 
pretation. In  a  description  somewhat  briefer 
than  that  used  by  the  king  he  (i)  repeats  and 
then  applies  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar  and  bis 
people  (ini.  ao — 22)  what  is  said  about  the 
tree  and  those  who  find  food  and  a  dwelling 
under  it ;  "Thou  art  it  (the  tree),  O  king,  that 
art  grown  and  become  strong"  (witii  the 
growth  and  strength  of  a  tree:  fiie  same  words 
as  in  -v.  11).  "Thy  dominion  (better,  rule; 
"thy  power  as  a  stalit"')  reacheth  to  the  end  of 
the  earth."  How  had  that  greatness  been 
used?  how  had  those  vast  multitudes  which 
dwelt  under  his  protection  and  looked  to  him 
for  food,  been  dealt  with?  of  what  sort  had 
been  his  rule  over  them? 

(a)  The  watcher's  decree  was  the  answer 
Ow.  23 — 25).  It  had  "come  upon  "the  king. 
It  had  "stepped  forward  into  manifestation," 
from  out  of  the  counsels  of  the  most  High 
God,  and  this  was  its  purport:  that  there 
reigned  over  all  earthly  kings  One  who  ruled 
in  the  kingdom  of  men:  that  He  it  was  who 
had  raised  Nebuchadnezzar  to  greatness  above 
others,  and  that  He  it  was  who  now  com- 
manded to  drive  him  out  from  men  to  have 
his  dwelling  among  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Was  this  punishment  to  last  for  ever? 
How  would  it  affect  his  kingdom  and  his 
successors  ?    The  interpretation  went  on : 

(3)  As  the  stump  was  left,  so  to  the  king 
"his  kingdom  should  be  sure"  (established, 
fast),  *'s5ter  that"  (so  soon  as)  he  should 
know  (through  learning  it)  that  "the  heavens" 
did  rule.  The'word  "the  heavens"  (plur.)  is 
used  intentionally.  There  is  no  onussion  of 
the  word  "God"  (supplied  in  ii.  18,  37,  44), 
"King"  (iv.  37)  or  "Lord"  (v.  as)  before  it. 
The  thought  and  mode  of  expressing  it  is 
Babylonian,  and  would  convey  to  the  mind 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  an  idea  which  the  inscrip'; 
tions  have  revealed  to  us.  From  the  very 
earliest  times,  liturgical  and  devotional  hymns 
addressed  to  the  Moon-god  (the  Assyrian 
*'Sin"  and  Accadian  "Hour-Ki")  spoke  of 
himas"princeofthegodsof  heaven  and  earth ' ' 
(see  that  quoted  from  the  Brit.  Mus.  collection 
K,  a86i,  by  Lenormant,  'Les  prem.  Civ.' 
II.  159):  and  this  form  of  address  was  re-, 
tained  long  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  day  (see 
Nabonadius'  Inscription  at  the  temple  of  "Sm" 
at  Mfigheu;  [Calneh],  quoted  in  Menant's 
'Gram.   Assyr.'  p.  319):   but    in  a  hymn 
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the  fruit  thereof  much,  and  in  it  was 
meat  for  all ;  under  which  the  beasts 
of  the-  field  dwelt,  and  upon-  whose 
branches  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  had 
their  habitation ; 

22  It  is  thou,  O  king,  that  art 
grown  and  become  strong:  for  thy 
greatness  is  grown,  and  reacheth  un- 
to heaven,  and  thy  dominion  to  the 
end  of  the  earth. 

23  And  whereas  the  king  saw  a 
watcher  and  an  holy  one  coming 
down  from  heaven,  and  saying.  Hew 
the  tree  down,  and  destroy  it;  yet 
leave  the  stump  of  the  roots  thereof 
in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of 
iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass 
of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion 
be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till 
seven  times  pass  over  him  ^ 

24  This  is  the  interpretation,  O 
king,  and  this  is  the  decree  of  the 


most  High,  which  is  come  upon  my 
lord  the  king : 

25  That  they  shall  ''drive  thee ^^ap- s- 
from  men,    and   thy   dwelling  shall 

be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass 
as  oxen,  and  they  shall  wet  thee 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven 
times  shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou 
know  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it 
to  whomsoever  he  will. 

26  And  whereas  they  commanded 
to  leave  the  stump  of  the  tree  roots ; 
thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee, 
after  that  thou  shalt  have  known  that 
the  heavens  do  rule. 

27  Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my 
counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee,  and. 
break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness, 

and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  n  or,  an 
to  the  poor ;  if  it  may  be  "  a  lengtl\-  %iji^^°-^ 
ening  of  thy  tranquillity.  «w. 


(Brit.  Mus.  K.  4644,  quoted  in  Lenor- 
mant,  11.  p.  173),  addressed  to  Merodach — 
Nebuchadnezzar's  own  god — the  supplication 
of  "the  great  heavens,  the  father  of  the  gods" 
exhibits  a  voluntary  confusion  between  the 
material  heaven  and  the  heaven  considered  as 
a  god  which — intelligible  in  the  case  of  a  poly- 
theistic and  superstitious  race — ^now  supplied 
a  stepping-stone  to  a  belief  above  and  beyond 
confusion.  It  was  to  the  "heavens,"  and  so, 
of  course,  to  the  Most  High  God  as  Daniel 
believed  in  and  by  faith  reached  Him,  that 
the  prophet  now  raised  the  heathen  king's 
thoughts — as  centuries  later  an  Apostle  strove 
to  raise  the  thoughts  of  the  men  of  Athens — 
to  seek  the  Lord  if  haply  he  might  feel  after 
Him  and  find  Him  (Acts  xvii.  47).  On  later 
misapprehensions  of  the  worship  of  the  "hea- 
vens," see  "  Coelicolae"  in  Smith's  'Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,'  &c. 

27.  break  off'  thf  sins  by  righteousness,  &c.  J 
"Among  the  many  accusations  against  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  frivolous  has 
been  raised  on  this  passage,  as  if  Daniel  taught 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  and  the  atone- 
ment of  our  transgressions  by  virtuous  actions. 
The  word  simply  means  'break  off' — make 
an  end  of  thy  sins  by  a  change  of  life.  It  is 
almost  equivalent  to  'sin  no  more'  and  change 
thy  ways"  [r]. 

if  it  may  be  a  lengthening,  &c.]  "It  must 
be  remembered  that  special  blessings  in  this 
auorld  were  often  bestowed  as  rewards  for 
upright  conduct,  and  special  misfortunes,  evea 


where  sin  had  been  pardoned  as  to  its  eternal 
consequences,  fell  as  chastisements  on  those 
who  sinned.  Thus,  although  David's  sin  was 
pardoned,  the  sword  was  never  to  depart 
from  his  house"  [r].  The  translation  of 
the  A.V.  is  preferable  to  another  which  has 
found  supporters — "a  healing  of  thine  errors.'' 

The  true  and  first  import  of  Daniel's  cqun-v 
sel  can,  however,  only  be  discovered  by  due 
attention  to  the  Babylonian  ring  of  every  term 
used.  "  Let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  ("  good," 
f .  4)... thy  sins  break  off  (as  a  yoke  from  the 
neck)  by  righteousness  (justice)... by  shewing 
mercy,"  &c. 

An  inscription  found  in  the  north  palace  at 
Kouyunjik  illustrates  the  care  of  the  Baby- 
lonians for  law  and  justice  (G.  Smith,  'Assyr. 
Discoveries,'  p.  410):  "When  the  king  ac- 
cording to  judgment  does  not  speak;  his 
people  decay,  his  country  is  depressed.  When 
according  to  the  laws  of  his  country  he  does 
not  speak;  the  god  Hea,  the  lord  of  destiny^ 
his  fate  shall  utter  and  he  shall  be  set  aside< 
When  according  to  good  government  he  does- 

not  speak;  his  days  shall  be  shortened 

When  according  to  the  writings  of  the  god 
Hea  he  speaks,  the  great  gods  in  glory  and 
just  praise  shall  seat  him.  If,  the  son  of  the 
city  of  Sippara,  he  beats  and  turns  aside 
justice ;  Shamas,  the  judge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  another  judge  in  his  country  shall  place, 
and  a  just  prince  and  a  just  judge  instead  of 
unjust  judges., ....ilf  silver  the  sons  of  Baby- 
lon bring  and  send  presents,  and  the  judge  of 
the  Babylonians- listens  and  turns  to  injustice ; 
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[v.  28 — 30. 


28  IT  All  this  came  upon  the  king^   walked  "  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  JOiv 
Nebuchadnezzar.  of  Babylon. 

29  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  he        30  The  king  spake,  and  said,  Is 


Merodach,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  his 
enemy  over  him  shall  establish,  and  his  goods 
and  furniture  to  his  adversary  shall  give," 
&c.,  &c. 

Nebuchadnezzar  claimed  it  as  his  glory 
to  have  established  "the  worship  of  those 
deities  and  superior  beings,"  virhose  vrill  he 
recognized  as  more  powerful  than  his  own 
('Stand.  Insc.,'  Oppert,  p.  15);  he  was  proud 
to  call  himself  the  priest-king  or  the  king-vicar 
(of  the  gods),  who  "judged  righteously  or 
without  injustice"  (do.) — a  title  which  the 
great  Sargon  I.,  "the  king  of  justice,  the 
framer  of  laws,"  had  borne  before  him  (circ. 
aooo  B.C.,  Lenormant,  'Les  prem.  Civ.'  11. 
165 — 107).  "Mercy"  had  never  yet  been  the 
attribute  of  the  Babylonian  (see  i.  10,  ii.  5 — 
13) ;  cruelty  was  a  habit  with  king  and  peo- 
ple who  valued  the  lives  of  captives  only  as 
they  administered  to  the  gratification  of  national 
arid  royal  splendour.  Therefoire  it  was  that 
Daniel  bade  Nebuchadnezzar  (i)  be  true  to 
what  his  own  title  and  his  creed  enjoined  upon 
him;  and  (a)  to  change  that  "iniquity"  of 
cruelty  for  deeds  of  "mercy  to  the  poor." 
Then  there  might  be — through  God's  favour — 
a  "lengthening  (cp.  Jer.  xv.  ij)  of  the  tran- 
quillity," the  "rest,  and  flourishing"  of  his 
present  state  (i>.  4). 

The  LXX.,  followed  by  Theodotion  and 
the  Vulgate,  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
'original  sense  in  wluch  Daniel's  advice  was 
couched,  imported  into  the  words,  "break  off 
thy  sins  by  righteousness,"  a  secondary  and 
much  later  meaning.  From  the  primary  sense 
of  the  words  translated  "break  off"  and 
"righteousness,"  they  passed  to  the  derivative 
meanings,  "redeem"  (so  %  S.  vii.  23;  Isai. 
XXXV.  9,  10)  and  "almsgiving;"  and  rendered 
the  passage  (Theod.)  tcls  aimprias  crov  Iv 
iXerifuxrvvais  MrpoMrm,  (Vulg.)  peccata  tua 
eleemosynis  redime:  a  rendering  perfectly  le- 
gitimate if  it  be  allowed  to  be  a  late  one  (see, 
for  instance,  the  quotation  from  the  ritual  of 
the  synagogue  in  Cahen,  in  loco,  and  the 
collection  of  passages  on  "tzedakah"  in  Bux- 
torf,  'Rabb.  Lex.'  and  Levy,  'Chald.  Wbr- 
terb.'  S.V.),  and  not  exclusive  of  the  better — 
because  original — meaning.  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators are  about  equally  divided  in  the 
rendering  of  this  passage,  but  modem  trans- 
lators may  be  said  to  have  preferred  this  or 
that  rendering  according  as  they  saw  or 
did  not  see  in  it  the  "locus  classicus" 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  "good 
works"  (see  Harold  Brovnie  on  Article  xil.). 
The  light  now  thrown  on  the  passage  by  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  religious  belief 
current  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  practically 


settles  what  is  the  original  sense:  and  it  cer- 
tainly upholds  the  English  translation  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  verse — "it  may  be... tran- 
quillity"— against  the  "ignoscet  delictis  tuis" 
of  the  Vulgate.  Into  the  reUgious  belief  of 
the  Babylonian  there  entered  no  such  modem 
distinction  of  rewards  and  punishments  (see 
Excursus  at  end  of  ch.  xii.,  and  Lenormant's 
comment  on  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades, 
'Les  prem.  Civ.'  11.  83)  as  is  implied  in  the 
Latin  translation, 

28,  &c.  Holy  Scripture  is  silent  upon  the 
immediate  effect  of  Daniel's  words.  The 
LXX.  adds  that — ^when  Nebuchadnezzar  heard 
the  interpretation — "he  kept  the  words  in  his 
heart:"  but  there  are  no  outward  tokens  re- 
corded' of  respect,  reverence,  and  affection, 
such  as  followed  the  plain  speech  of  the  pro- 
phet on  a  previous  occa^on  (ii.  46,  &c.). 
Whatever  the  impression,  it  did  not  last  long, 
"All" — in  spite  of  the  caution  and  the  prayer 
— "came  upon  Nebuchadnezzar."  Twdve 
nionths  passed  away— months  of  peace  as 
regarded  enemies  without,  and  of  work  as 
regarded  the  embellishment  of  his  capital. 

Babylon  "the  great"  is  now  but  "a  pos- 
session for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water" 
(Isai.  xiv.  23),  for  miles  "an  uninterrapted 
hne  of  mounds,  the  ruins  of  vast  edifices  col- 
lected together  as  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city." 
But  even  as  Herodotus  saw  it,  after  much 
suffering  from  the  Persian  conquest,  there  is 
evidence  enough  of  what  must  have  been  its 
"glory"  a  century  earlier  in  the  days  of  its 
full  splendour.  Babylon  was  traversed  in  the 
middle  by  the  Euphrates,  surrounded  by  walls 
300  feet  in  height,  75  feet  in  thickness,  and 
composing  a  square,  of  which  each  side  was 
nearly  fifteen  English  miles  in  length.  On 
one  side  of  the  river,  in  a  circular  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  wall,  rose — a  central  and 
commanding  object — ^the  royal  palace  with  its 
memorable  hanging  gardens  or  terraces;  on 
the  other  the  temple  of  Bel.  Subsidiary  to 
these,  yet  each  of  them  great  in  their  way, 
rose  palaces  and  temples  with  their  dependent 
buildings,  comtyards,  and  gardens.  Around 
and  among  all  were  the  common  dwellings  of 
the  people,  with  their  palm-groves,  their  or- 
chards, and  their  small  plots  of  corn-land  (see 
Layard,  'Nin.  and  Bab.'  ch.  xi.  ed.  1868; 
Rawlinson's  'A.  M.'  11.  ch.  iv.  and  in.  ch. 
viii.;  Grote's  'Hist,  of  Greece,'  m.  ch.  xix.; 
G.  Smith,  'Assyrian  Discoveries,'  p.  jj,  &c.). 

The  completion  of  many  of  the  works 
begun  by  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  the  ac- 
tual commencement  and  erection  of  others, 
occupied  Nebuchadnezzar's  attention  during 
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not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  majesty  ? 

31    While  the  word  was  in  the 


king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  O  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  The 
kingdom  is  departed  from  thee. 
32  And  they  shall  drive  thee  from 


the  "twelve  months"  which  elapsed  after  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream.  In  the  "Stand- 
ard Inscription"  there  is  a  detailed  account  of 
what  he  did  for ^ gods  and  men;  how  he  re- 
stored the  "Pyramid" — ^the sepulchre  (or tem- 
ple) of  Belus  (the  modern  "Babil"),  and*  the 
tower  of  Borsippa  (Birs-Nimroud) — the  temple 
of  the  "  seven  spheres  of  heaven  and  earth ; "  how 
he  built  temples  to  Mylitta,  to  Nebo,  to  Sin,  to 
Samas,  to  Nana,  sometimes  in  Babylon,  some- 
times in  Borsippa;  how  he  completed  the 
suburbs  or  quarters  of  Imgour-Bel  and  Nivit- 
Bel,  supplying  them  with  conduits,  forts,  and 
,  gates.  Much  of  this  work  could  only  have 
been  done  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  great  as 
was  the  magnificence,  satisfactory  as  was  the 
result  of  the  above  works,  there  was  one 
work,  not  yet  mentioned,  upon  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (according  to  the  Stand.  Inscrip- 
tion) especially  prided  himself.  It  was  that 
work  to  which  the  Book  of  Daniel  refers  in 
the  text.  "  I  have  adorned  no  part  of  Baby- 
lon— ^that  city  which  is  the  pupil  of  my  eye — 
as  I  have  the  palace.  That  is  the  house  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  men;  it  is  the 
■  central  spot  of  the  country,  high  and  elevated; 
it  is  the  house  of  royalty  in  the  country  of 
Babylonia;  it  stretches  from  Imgour-Bel  to 
the  canal  Libil-ouboul,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Meboursapou."  The  inscription  tells  how 
Nebuchadnezzar — ^working  upon  Nabopolas- 
sar's  foundations — reared  the  palace  anew, 
building  it  of  brick  and  bitumen,  using  cedar 
and  iron,  and  decorating  the  brickwork  with  in- 
scriptions and  painting.  "Silver,  gold,  metals, 
gems  nameless  and  priceless,  objects  of  rare 
value,  immense  treasures  have  I  heaped  toge- 
ther," to  ornament  "that  tower,  the  abode  of 
my  majesty,  which  contained  the  treasures  of 
my  imperishable  royalty."  Tower  and  palace 
were  connected.  "  In  a  month  of  happy  sig- 
nificance and  in  an  auspicious  day"  that  work 
was  begun.  "In  fifteen  days  I  finished  its 
magnificence;  I  embellished  the  seat  of  my 
royalty."  Of  this  glorious  building — known 
to  modem  travellers  by  the  name  Kasr,  but 
called  by  the  Arabs  by  the  significant  name 
Mujelibe,  »'the  overturned" — nothing  is  now 
left  but  a  ruin  of  loose  bricks,  tiles,  and 
fragments  of  stone,  from  the  centre  of  which 
■rises  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  still  entire  and 
retaining  remains  of  architectural  ornament. 
It  was  the  terrace,  perhaps  the  hanging  gar- 
dens, of  this  royal  palace  which  Alexander 
the  Great  sought  when  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him:  it  was  within  its  walls  that 
he  died;  it  was  around  that  death-chamber 


that  hundreds  of  Macedonians  sought  and 
found  their  graves.  But  a  prouder — ^though 
not  a  greater — monarch  than  Alexander  had 
lived  and  died  there  before  him.  As  Nebu- 
chadnezzar "walked  in  the  palace  of  tl\e 
kingdom  of  Babylon,"  as  he  paced  these  ter- 
races and  hanging  gardens,  and  looked  upon 
all  that  he  had  helped  to  complete,  and  all 
that  he  had  begun  and  ended — that  "fifteen 
days'"  marvel  above  all — ^the  proud  thought 
within  him  found  expression  in  proud  words: 
"  The  king  answered  (his  thought)  and  s^d, 
Is  not  this  Babylon  the  Great  which  I  have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  ("the  house 
of  royalty,"  Inscription),  by  the  might  of  my 
power  (cp.  the  original  of  "ziT.  11  and  12,  il. 
3  7)  and  for'the  honour  of  my  majesty  ? "  ("  the 
abode  of  my  majesty,"  Inscription).  The 
dream,  the  interpretation,  the  counsel  were  all 
forgotten  in  that  moment  of  exaltation  and 
self-glorification. 

31.  there  fell  a  voice  from  heeeuen]  The 
Talmud  gives  the  name  of  bath-qol  (daughter 
of  the  voice)  to  all  such  sudden  manifestations 
of  the  divine  will  (cp.  John  xii.  j8).  So  now; 
at  the  "falling"  (cp.  Isai.  ix.  7)  of  that 
"voice"  the  punishment  decreed  began;  mad.- 
ness  struck  down  the  proud  man  who  gave 
not  God  the  glory.  What  the  "watcher  who 
came  down  from  heaven"  had  said  in  the 
vision,  that  did  the  king  hear  repeated  by  the 
"voice."  The  "thing  was  fulfilled,"  the  pro- 
phecy ceased  to  be  prophecy,  and  became  a 
fact.  ' '  The  same  hour  "  Nebuchadnezzar  ' '  was 
driven  from  men,"  &c.  His  hair  grew  like 
"eagles'"  feathers,  &c.,  or,  as  LXX.  and 
Theod.  read  the  passage — ^with  evident  re- 
ference to  vii.  4 — his  hair  grew  like  "Uons"' 
hair,  &c. 

Some  questions  here  require  an  answer: —  , 
(a)  What  was  this  illness?  "There  is 
now  no  question  that  the  disease  under  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  have  suffered,  is 
one  of  a  well-known  class  of  diseases  known 
by  such  names  as  lycanthropy,  kynanthropy, 
&c.,  according  to  the  animal,  whose  habits  are 
simulated  by  the  subject  of  this  disease.  Dr 
Pusey  ('Daniel,'  p.  425,  &c.)  has  collected  to- 
gethermany  striking  instances  of  similar  diseases 
which  illustrate  this  remarkable  occurrence. 
The  most  remarkable  are  from  a  letter  of 
Dr  Browne,  Conunissioner  of  the  Board  ol 
Lunacy  for  Scotland,  who  mentions  several 
classes  of  patients  whose  mental  alienation 
was  very  prominently  exhibited  in  their  diet— 
facophagi,  eaters  of  ordure;  sarcophagi,  eaters 
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men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field :   they  shall 


make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and 
seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  un- 


of  flesh ;  fhytophagii  eaters  of  grass,  leaves, 
twigs,  &c.  The  subject  is  fiiUy  treated  there 
and  leaves  nothing  unexplained,  which  relates 
to  the  nature  of  the  malady  "  [r].  Under  the 
influence  of  this  malady  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
allowed  to  indulge  in  whatever  his  distempered 
fency  suggested ;  "  he  did  eat  grass  as  oxen," 
"  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven," 
■"  his  hair  grew  long  like  eagles'  feathers,"  and 
*'his  nails  like  birds'  (lions'— Ewald)  claws." 

(V)  What  happened  during  this  madness  ? 
•"The  counsellors"  and  "lords"  (y.  36) 
nearest  to  his  person  took  charge  of  his  govern- 
ment, perhaps  under  the  presidency  of  the  well- 
loved  Median  wife,  Amytis,  to  gratify  whose 
tastes  the  king  had  built  the  "hanging 
gardens"  (Berosus,  '  Fr.'  14,  quoted  by  Rawl. 
'A.M.'  III.  60);  perhaps  under  that  of  the 
"  chief  of  the  Casdim,"  whose  predecessor  had 
kept  the  kingdom  for  him  at  his  father's  death 
(seeii.  i  n.;  'Joum.  asiat.'  1870,  pp.  340  seq.). 
His  subjects  would  know  that  then:  lord  was 
suffering  from  some  terrible  malady,  even  if  they 
were  told  nothing  of  its  intensity  or  nature. 
"They  waited  till  death  should  end  the  life  of 
their  great  king,  or  till,  in  accordance  with 
prophetic  rumour  (cf.  v.  a6),  health  should 
once  more  be  his.  His  power  was  too  as- 
sured, his  conquests  too  thorough  to  be  im- 
perilled by  the  absence  of  his  ovim  personal 
supervision  (see  the  historical  remarks  on  iii. 
I,  iv.  i).  As  events  proved,  the  duration  of 
the  illness  caused  no  confiision,  no  alteration 
in  the  political  and  social  unity  of  his  empire 
(see  note  to  v.  36).  Lenormant  ('Man.  of 
Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,'  I.  p.  486 ;  '  Joum. 
asiat.'  1870,  p.  340  sq.)  asserts  that  during 
this  madness  one  Bellabarisruk  (or  -iskun) — 
whose  son  Neriglissar  (see  ch.  v.,  introd.  note) 
was  related  by  marriage  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  who  was  himself,  perhaps,  the  chief  of  the 
Casdim,  or  rab-emga  (chief  of  the  learned 
ones), — made  himself  regent,  and,  according  to 
an  inscription,  took  the  title  of  "king."  After 
seven  months  (the  limit  L.  allows  to  the 
"seven  times")  Nebuchadnezzar  regained  his 
own.  But  Lenormant's  statement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  other  authorities.  Rawlinson  makes 
Neriglissar  the  son  of  Bel-sum-iskun  "  king  of 
Babylon,"  who,  he  considers,  "  is  probably  to 
be  identified  vnth  the  chieftain  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  in  the  troubles  preceding  the 
fall  of  the  Assyr.  Empire"  ('A.M.'  m.  63). 

(c)  An  objection  has  however  been  raised 
to  the  history  of  this  madness.  No  notice,  it 
is  urged,  is  found  of  it  in  contemporaneous 
and  later  Biblical  writers,  and  the  account 
must  be  set  aside  as  "legendary." 

To  argue  from  the  silence  of  canonical 
Scripture  is  in  this  case  precipitate.  The 
concluding  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Nebuchad- 


nezzar are  not  noticed  in  any  sacred  writing. 
The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  extend 
their  accounts  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  life  no 
farther  than  to  the  last  deportation  of  captives 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
that  reign  lasted  43  years  (604 — ^561  B.C.]). 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  died  in  exile,  the  one  m 
Egypt,  and  the  other  in  Babylonia  probably 
before  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
bandied  by  the  prophets,  which  either  requires 
that  they  should  have  mentioned  the  king's 
malady,  or  makes  it  strange  that  they  have 
not  done  so.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  their 
turn  treat  of  a  much  later  period,  that  of  the 
Persian  supremacy. 

With  regard  to  native  historians  it  may  be  at 
once  allowed  that,  with  possibly  one  exception, 
they  do  not  allude  to  the  malady  described  by 
Daniel.  The  Chaldee  historian  (Berosus)  de- 
scribes the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  as  fol- 
lowing close  upon  his  conunencement  of  the 
wall  of  Babylon.  "He  fell  sick,"  are  his 
words,  "and  died:"  (quoted  in  Josephus 
'contr.  Apion.'  i.  ao,  Vol.  11.  p.  351,  ed. 
Dindorf).  This  sickness  has  been  explained 
to  be  one  of  a  lingering  character,  but  the 
words  do  not  bear  out  that  interpretation. 
Abydenus  writes  (see  Eusebius, '  Prsep.  Evang.' 
IX.  41.  The  original  is  given  entire  by  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Zundel ;  and  a  portion  of  it  by 
Rawlinson, '  Bampton  Lectures,'  Lect.  v.  note 
16,  p.  436  (ist  ed.).  See  also  Lenormant, 
'Les  prem.  Civil.'  11.  iij):  "It  is  said  by  the 
Chaldasans  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ascended  to 
the  roof  of  his  palace,  and  then,  inspired  by 
some  god,  spoke  as  follows:  'O  Babylonians; 
\  Nebuchadnezzar  foretell  to  you  an  impend- 
ing calamity,  which  neither  my  progenitor  Bd 
nor  queen  Beltis  can  persuade  the  fetes  to 
avert  There  shall  come  a  Persian  mule,  al- 
lied with  your  own  gods,  to  impose  servitude 
upon  you.  A  Mede,  the  boast  of  the  Assy- 
rians, shall  be  his  associate,  &c.'  When  he  had 
thus  prophesied,  he  immediately  disappeared." 
The  likening  of  Cyrus  to  a  Per^an  mule  is 
referred  with  some  probability  to  the  Pythian 
oracle  in  Herod.  I.  ss-  (See  Niebuhr, '  Gesch. 
Assurs,'p.  307,  n.  i ;  Herzfeld, '  Gesch.  d.  Volk. 
Isr.'  I.  p.  102,  note  (1847).)  From  this  "rare 
legend,'-  some  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  a 
transference  of  the  Scripture  account  to  the 
pages  of  the  historian.  But  the  deduction  is 
certainly  unwarranted.  Verses  34 — 36  of  this 
chapter  distinctly  assert  the  recovery  of  the 
king.  This  at  once  defers  the  sickness  noticed 
by  Berosus  to  a  later  period  than  that  re- 
corded by  Daniel,  and  opposes  itself  to  ihs 
deduction  that  the  concluding  words  of  Aby- 
denus, "that  he  immediately  disappeared,"  are 
equivalent  to  "he  died."    All  that  can  be 
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til  thou  know  that  the  most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will. 

33  The  same  hour  was  the  thing 
fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar:  and 
he  was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat 


grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heavert,  till  his  hairs 
were  grown  like  e3i.^es'  feathers,  and 
his  nails  like  birds'  claws, 

34,  And  at  the  end  of  the  days  I 
Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up  mine  eyes 


f^rly  maintained  is  that  the  latter  passage  em- 
bodies a  tradition  greatly  resembling  the  ac- 
count given  by  Daniel. 

The  silence  of  contemporaneous  or  historical 
documents  is  not,  however,  a  disproof  of  the 
genuineness  of  Daniel's  account.  The  Baby- 
Ionian  royal  records  were  probably,  like  the 
Assyrian,  carefully  written  in  the  form  of 
regular  annals,  and  dealt  with  military 
campaigns,  spoliations  and  cruelties.  They 
rarely,  if  ever,  recorded  episodes  of  private 
life,  or  conveyed  moral  lessons.  Such  re- 
cords were  reserved  for  private  and  separate 
tablets,  such  as  the  recovered  library  of  As- 
surbanipal  has  furnished  in  illustration  of 
Assyrian  royal  wills,  contracts  of  barter  and 
sale,  proverbs,  &c.  A  record  of  the  madness 
of  Babylon's  greatest  king^  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable ;  though  the  memory 
of  it  survived  for  years  (v.  az);  The  native 
historians  would  be  the  last  to  furnish  it. 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  Casdee,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  sacerdotal  class  of  this 
body  were  placed  the  annals  of  the  realm. 
Were  they  likely  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  their 
great  king  by  placing  upon  recprd  an  affliction 
of  so  strange  and  debasing  a  character  ?  Even 
had  they  done  so,  it  was  quite  within  the 
power  and  the  character  of  an  Asiatic  despot, 
such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  efface  after  his 
recovery  all  records  of  his  illness.  In  so 
doing  he  would  but  have  followed  the  pre- 
cedent set  by  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747),  who 
"destroyed  the  acts  of  the  kings  who  had 
preceded  him"  (Berosus;  see  Lenormant, 
'Les  prem.  Civ.'  11.  aaj).  All  mention  of 
his  illness  would  be  omitted  &om  the  annals 
of  his  reign,  just  as  all  mention  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  is  absent  from  the  numerous 
annals  of  that  monarch. 

34.  at  the  end  of  the  days]  The  "times" 
during  which  the  madness  lasted  are  taken  by 
the  majority  of  the  versions  and  commentators 
(LXX.,  Syr.,  Josephus,  Aben  Ezra,  Rashi, 
&c.)  to  be  "years."  Some  translators  have 
preferred  to  retain  the  studied  indefiniteness  of 
the  original  and  without  fixing  upon  any 
period — years,  months,  weeks,  or  days — have 
considered  the  question  an  open  one.  The 
"times"  being  described  as  "seven"  (i».  16) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sacred  Baby- 
Ionian  idea  of  completeness  was  intended. 

"The  return  of  understanding  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar— due,  according  to  the  LXX.,  to 


his  prayers  and  announced  to  him  by  an  angel 
— is  marked  by  a  beautiful  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  God  in  the  whole  universe.  It 
is  so  grand  in  its  conception,  so  ample  and 
yet  so  emphatic  in  its  language,  that  it  may 
almost  be  considered  as  an  inspired  utterance, 
like  those  of  the  prophet  Balaam.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  captives  begins  also  to  be 
felt  in  religion,  and  we  see  the  first  beginning 
of  the  fermentation  of  the  leaven  which  was  to 
leaven  the  world.  The  captivity,  and  the 
plantation  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria, 
were  preparations,  in  part,  of  the  heathen 
mind  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  They 
were  the  first  foundation  of  missionary  work, 
which  began  on  a  limited  scale  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  of  the  Jews  through  their 
colonies.  The  foundation  being  thus  laid  in 
the  days  of  the  ancient  feith,  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  apostolic  age  were  rendered  pos- 
sible" [r]. 

One  or  two  points  should  be  noted  in  the 
doxology  of  verses  34,  35  and  37.  (a)  The 
stages  of  returning  reason  are  carefully  marked : 
there  is  the  "lifting  up"  (lit-  the  rising  up 
what  was  heavy)  the  eyes  to  heaven  (i.e.  to 
the  God  of  heaven)  "and"  (as  a  consequence) 
the  restoration  of  "understanding"  (the 
"reason"  of  v.  36,  and  the  ''knowledge''  of 
ii.  ai).  (b)  He  who  is  then  "blessed"  is 
called  by  the  new  titles — One  who  "liveth 
for  ever,"  "Who  doeth  according  to  His 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven,"  &c.— titles  which 
are  certainly  not  borrowed  from  Isai.  xxiv.  ji, 
xl.  15,  17  (Ewald),  but  have  the  true  Baby- 
Ionian  ring  about  them  (seen.  •:;.  19),  and  are 
natural  however  imperfect  expressions  of  a 
real  reverence.  Scriptural  analogies  to  the 
language  and  thought  of  v.  3$  (end)  will  be 
found  in  Job  ix.  12,  xxxiv,  19  ;  Isai.  xl,  17, 
xliii,  13,  xlv.  9  ;  Rom.  ix.  20.  (c)  Note  the 
thoroughness  (y.  37)  with  which,  for  the 
time,  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  lesson  of  humility  which  his  vision 
(i>.  17)  and  Daniel  (i>.  25)  had  sought  to 
enforce.  He,  whose  pride  had  received  such  a 
fall,  is  found  closing  the  edict  which  records 
that  fall  with  words  of  praise  to  Him  by 
whose  will  he  had  suffered.  It  would  be 
inexplicable  were  not  the  reason  added :  "all 
His  works  are  truth"  (the  original  is  a 
peculiar  word,  and  lays  stress  on  that  which 
is  just  and  true  because  "measured"  or 
"  weighed"),  "  and  His  ways  judgment "  (the 
result  of  that  judicial  sight  and  sense  which 
makes  choice  of  ways). 
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unto  heaven,  and  mine  understand- 
ing returned  unto  me,  and  I  blessed 
the  most  High,   and  I  praised  and 
honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever, 
''chap.  7.  whose  dominion  k  ''an  everlasting 
jl'icah  4. 7.  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from 
^"''°'' 33- generation  to  generation: 

35  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  reputed  as  nothing  :  and  he 
doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  :  and  none  can 
stay   his    hand,    or    say    unto   him. 


I/J^';'o  "What  doest  thou? 


Isai.  45.  g. 


36  At  the  same  time  my  reason 
returned  unto  me ;  and  for  the  glory 
of  my  kingdom,  mine  honour  and 
•brightness  returned  unto  me ;  and  my 
counsellers  and  my  lords  sought  unto 
me ;  and  I  was  established  in  my 
kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was 
added  unto  me. 

37  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  pr^se 
and  extol  and  honour  the  King  of 
heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth, 
and  his  ways  judgment :  and  those 
that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to 
abase. 


36.  my  counsellers  and  my  lords  sought  unto 
mej  (See  n.  iii.  24.)     Those  who  had  had 

,  direct  or  indirect  charge  of  his  kingdom  came 
once  more  to  him,  approaching  him  with  that 
respectful  gracious  courtesy  (so  familiar  still 
in  the  East)  which  the  word  "sought"  im- 
plies. They  saw  him  again  in  "honour," 
wearing  that  costume  of  elaborately  fringed 
gown,  close-fitting  vest,  tasselled  girdle  and 
peculiar  tiara  with  which  the  monuments  have 

.  made  us  acquainted ;  his  face  was  lit  up  by  that 
"brightness"  (see  ii.  31)  which  adorns  earth's 
greatest  monarchs.  He  "  was  established " 
once  more  "in  his  kingdom;"  and  "excel- 
lent majesty ''  (or  as  the  versions  and  moderns 
prefer  to  understand  it — "majesty  more  ex- 
cellent than  before ")  *'  was  added  unto " 
him. 

Thus  ends  the  Scripture  record  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's life,  .but  his  life  did  not  end  then. 
For  some  years  he  retained  "the  glory"  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  when  he  died  at  Babylon  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  reign  (JB.c.  561)  he  was 
still  in  peaceful  possession  of  that  kingdom 
which  the  agreement  between  Cyaxares  and 


his  father  Nabopolassar  had  allotted  to  bim 
(Niebuhr).  It  was,  says  Berosus  (see  •«.  31  c), 
while  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  great  wall  (of 
Babylon),  occupied — that  is — in  works  of 
peace,  that  his  last  illness  occurred  and  he 
died.  Scripture  gives  to  its  readers  glimpses 
chiefly  of  the  home  and  private  life  of  this 
great  monarch.  The  Books  of  Daniel,  Jere- 
miah and  the  historical  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  are  replete  with  facts  and  incidents 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  this  side  of  his 
history,  or  upon  his  relations  with  the  He- 
brews. But  for  the  histoiy  of  that  which 
made  him  so  great  among  his  own  people — 
which  carried  the  fame  and  terror  of  his  name 
throughout  the  then  civilized  world — which 
attracted  noble  Greeks  as  well  as  mercenaries 
to  his  standard — which  deified  him  when  dead, 
and  twice  made  the  conspirators  who  assumed 
his  name  successful  for  a  while  against  the 
great  Darius — ^for  all  this,  the  reader  must 
turn  to  the  cuneiform  writings,  to  the  pages 
of  Berosus,  and  to  the  historical  deductions  of 
Niebuhr,  Rawlinson,  Oppert,  Smith  and  Le- 
normant. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  to  Chap.  iv. 


19.  nVtJ',  "hour."  The  same  indefiniteness 
is  found  in  the  Assyrian  use  of  the  word: 
under  the  form  Sabat  or  Sat  (cp.  Sn5)tJ')  the 
word  is  frequent  in  the  phrases  sat-musi,  "  the 


hour  of  night "  or  "  the  night-time,"  and  sai- 
urri,  "the  hour  of  day"  or  " the  day-time " 
(see  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  I.  p. 
14). 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  Belshaenar's  impious  feast,  g  A  handwriting, 
unknown  to  the  magicians,  troubleth  the  king. 
10  At  the  commendation  of  the  queen  Danid 


is  brought.  17  ffe,  reproving  the  king  of 
pride  and  idolatry,  25  readeth  and  interpreteth 
the  writing.  30  The  monarchy  is  translated 
to  the  Medes. 


Ghap.  V,  In  this  chapter  Daniel  confines 
himself  to  a  small  portion  of  the  history  of  that 
descendant  of  the  great  Babylonian  king,  during 
whose  reign  "the  kingdom  inferior  to"  Nebu- 
chadnezzar rose  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  it 
displaced.  A  few  words  may  not  here  be  out 
of  place  illustrative  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  Belshazzar. 


Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Evil-Merodach.  What  little  is  known  of  him 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Israel  vyill 
be  found  summed  up  in  the  notes  to  %  K.  xxv. 
and  Jer.  Iii.  After  a  reign  of  two  years — 
a  reign  marked  by  lawlessness  and  impiety 
(Berosus) — his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar  de- 
uironed  and  murdered  him  (B.C.  559).    Neri- 
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BELSHAZZAR  the  king  made    his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the 
a  great  feast  to  a  thousand   of    thousand. 


glissar's  reign  was  marked  by  no  military 
exploits :  he  appears  to  have  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  the  building  of  the  western  palace 
at  Babyloij,  a  palace  close  to  the  Euphrates 
and  opposite  the  ancient  royal  residence.  He 
died  in  556  and  his  son— Laborosoarchod — a 
mere  child,  succeeded:  he  was  quicjdy  deposed 
and  "  beaten  to  death."  The  conspiratoi-s — 
probably  the  Casdira — elected  one  of  their  body 
'  Nabonjjiid  (or  Nabonadius).  For  seventeen 
•  years  he  occupied  the  throne,  cementing  his 
connection  with  the  still  popular  family  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  by  a  marriage  which  enabled 
his  subjects  to  see  in  his  eldest  son  Belshazzar 
.  a  "  son  "  or  descendant  of  their  famous  king, 
and  in  his  youngest  one  who  bore  the  same 
beloved  name  ('Behist.  Insc.':  see  Rawl.  'A. 
M.'  Ill,  64,  n.  3).  But  very  early  in  his  reign 
the  troubles  began  which  speedily  led  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
Persians,  hitherto  comparatively  unknown, 
were  coming  to  the  front.  They,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cyrus,  had  thrown  aside  their 
even  nominal  dependence  on  the  Medes,  and 
had  established  themselves  as  equals  with  if  not 
lords  over  their  former  masters.  Medes  and 
Persians — ^the  former  still  allowed  the  dignity  of 
precedence — ^united  their  ranks,  and  commenc- 
ed that  career  of  conquest  which  was  to  make 
Cyrus  lord  over  the  tribes  and  nations  dwelling 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euxine 
r^schyl.  'Pers.'  758).  First  they  attacked 
Uieir  neighbours  in  the  north-west  ;  and 
,  Croesus,  the  wealthy  and  successful  king  of 
.  Lydia,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  sword  which 
policy  as.  well  as  rivalry  directed  against  him. 
The  ambassadors  of  Croesus  pleaded  success- 
.  fully  for  their  master  at  the  courts  of  Babylon 
and  Memphis.  Nabonadius  and  Amasis  united 
with  Croesus  in  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive against  Persia.  For  fourteen  years  the 
war  raged  at  a  distance  from  Babylon,  and 
during  that  time  Nabonadius  was  busy  in  re- 
pairing and  completing  the  defences  of  his 
capital.  One  of  these  alone  need  be  alluded 
to  here,  because  it  bore  its  part  in  the  tragedy 
which  ensued.  The  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
had  hitherto  been  undefended.  The  king  now 
banked  each  side  of  the  stream,  raised  upon 
the  soil  massive  walls,  and  pierced  them  here 
and  there  with  water-gates  of  bronze. 

Events  of  great  importance  had  happened 
in  the  meanwhile.  Croesus  fought  Cyrus 
single-handedi  was  defeated,  and  his  capital, 
Sardis,  taken.  The  Median  generals  extended 
westwards  their  master's  power.  lonians, 
Carians,  Caunians,  Lycians,  fought  for  liberty, 
but  fought  in  vain.  Eastwards,  Cyrus  him- 
,self  penetrated  Bactria,  Sacia  (the  modem  dis- 
trict of  Kashgar  and  Yarkand),  overrunning 
and  reducing  to  subjeictipn  "the  whole  of 


that  vast  tract  which  lies  between  the  Caspian 
on  the  west,  the  Indus  valley  and  Tartary  on 
the  east,  the  Taxartes  on  the  north,  and  to- 
wards the  south  the  great  deserts  of  Seistan 
and  Khorassan"  (Rawl.  'A.  M.'  in.  383; 
Spiegel, '  Erin.  Alterthumskunde,'  11. 284  sq.). 
But  in  B.C.  539,  when  he  was  nearly  60  years 
of  age,  the  Persian  king  gave  orders  to  ad- 
vance from  Ecbatana  against  Babylon  and 
to  punish  the  king  who  had  leagued  himself 
with  Croesus.  Nabonadius  heard  the  news 
with  indifference.  It  was  true  that  he  stood 
alone :  Egypt  could  not  or  would  npt  help  : 
but  Babylon  was  "imperishable"  ('Stand. 
Inscn.'  Oppert,  p.  23)  ;  its  defences  impreg- 
nable ;  the  city  amply  provisioned ;  and 
gods  and  men  would  unite  in  defending  its 
sacred  precincts.  Rumour  had  already  reached 
Babylon  that  Cyrus  had  been  stopped  half- 
way. One  of  the  sacred  white  horses  which 
drew  the  chariot  of  O  rmazd  had  been  drowned ! 
and  Cyrus  had  paused :  that  pause  meant  ir- 
resolution, and  the  fear  of  Bel  and  Merodach 
would  turn  irresolution  into  panic.  But  the 
next  year  Cyms  crossed  the  Zagros  range  and 
rapidly  passing  over  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  ap- 
peared before  Babylon.  Nabonadius — ^for  some 
unexplained  reason — ^left  his  capital  and  the 
defence  which  it  afforded  him,  and  went  out  to 
meet  his  foe.  He  was  completely  defeated ; 
his  soldiers  fled  to  the  capital ;  and  he  himself 
found  refuge  at  Borsippa — a  town  to  the 
south-west  of  Babylon. 

Cuneiform  discovery  now  comes  in  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  tiie  "  Belshazzar"  of  the 
.  Book  of  Daniel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review 
here  the  arguments  supporting  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  prince  with  Evil-Merodach,  or 
with  Nabonadius  himself:  such  arguments 
are  considered  elsewhere  (see  Excursus  at  the 
end  of  the  Chapter).  The  inscription  on  the 
.cylinders  of  Nabonadius  found  at  the  temple 
of  Sin  at  Mugheir  (Calneh),  after  allud- 
ing to  his  restoration  of  the  grand  temple 
begun  by  an  early  king  of  Babylon,  Kham- 
mourabi  (see  '  Records  of  the  Past,'  l.  5  ; 
'  Early  Hist,  of  Babylonia,'  by  G.  Smith,  in 
'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  I.  56),  prays 
the  god  in  language  which  indicates  some 
great  and  pressing  danger  (Lenormant,  '  Man. 
of  the  Anc.  Hist,  of  the  East,'  I.  488),  to 
preserve  him  and  grant  him  a  long  Hfe. 
•  The  prayer  continues  in  words  full  of  affec- 
tion:, "And  for  Belshazzar,  my  eldest  son, 
the  offspring  of  my  heart,  open  his  heart 
to  the  worship  of  thy  great  divinity,  and  let 
him  never  admit  evil  there."  The  jiuiction  of 
the  names  Nabonadius  and  Belshazzar  in^- 
cates  association  in  the  government  (see  add. 
N.  i.  1) ;  and  it  was  this  son  Belshazzar  whose 
"great  feast"  is  described  in  this  chapter. 
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2  Belshazzar,  whiles  he  tasted  the 
wine,  commanded  to  bring  the  golden 


and   silver  vessels  which   his   father  t  chaU. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  *  taken  out  of^^jf' 


From  viii.  i  it  appears  that  Belshazzar  had 
borne  the  title  of  "  king  "  for  3  years,  being  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  government.  If 
this  took  place  in  Nabonadius"  15th  year,  Bel- 
shazzar was  called  to  this  high  position  when  he 
was  about  14  years  old,  a  practice  still  not  un- 
common. Layard  gives  an  account  of  a 
"boy  about  ij  years  old,"  the  youngest  son 
of  the  governor  of  Hillah,  with  whom  he  and 
the  inhabitants  transacted  business.  "  He  re- 
ceived and  paid  visits  with  wonderful  dignity 
and  decorum.  Every  morning  he  crossed  the 
river  with  a  crowd  of  secretaries,  slaves,  and 
attendants... He  gave  me  his  usual  report  on 
the  political  state  of  the  country... He  issued 
orders  for  rations  to  be  collected  for  the 
troops,  dictated  letters  to  be  sent  to  the 
authorities,  summoned  levies  from  the  tribes 
and  settled  disputes  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  "  ('  Nin.  and  Bab.'  p.  aya)^  So  also 
the  great  Shahpfir  II.  of  Persia  (a.d.  310 — 
380),  when  a  boy  of  16,  drove  out  of  his 
country  the  Arabs  who,  presuming  on  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  had  invaded  his  em- 
pire (Vaux,  'Hist,  of  Persia,'  p.  153). 

Belshazzar,  after  the  defeat  of  Nabonadius, 
was  called  upon  to  act  as  sole  king ;  and  for 
about  a  year  the  assaults  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  completely  foiled.  However 
young  and  inexperienced  he  must  have  been, 
the  queen-mother  tvas  still  in  Babylon  and 
helped  him  with  her  counsel  (i>.  10);  the 
"lords"  attached  to  his  father's  court,  who 
had  not  accompanied  him  to  the  field  or  had 
effected  their  return  from  it,  were  also  at  hand 
to  advise  and  help.  So  effective  was  the  de- 
fence and  so  confident  the  besieged  that  nothing 
but  hunger — of  which  they  had  no  fear — could 
subdue  them,  that  Cyrus  "despaired"  and 
at  last  resorted  to  stratagem.  If  Nineveh  had 
fallen  by  the  diveision  of  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris  (see  Ctesias  in  Rawl.  'A.  M.'  11,  ajj, 
n.  5) — if  the  ancient  Kashgar  succumbed  at 
last  through  the  breach  in  the  walls  effected 
by  the  turning  against  it  a  branch  of  the 
river  Kizil — so  the  river  of  Babylon  might  be 
turned  against  its  defenders.  Canals  were 
dug  to  (£:aw  off  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Euphrates  above  the  city,  and  permit  the 
passage  of  soldiers  along  the  river-bed.  Every- 
thing was  soon  prepared ;  but  Cyrus  waited 
for  some  great  festival  when  the  attention  of 
the  Babylonian  soldiers  and  citizens  should  be 
diverted  from  the  works  of  his  sappers.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  "feast"  described  in  this 
chapter,  everything  happened  as  the  con<jueror 
expected,  Belshazzar  forgot  his  enemies  or 
-left  the  care  of  them  to  others.  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  excesses  of  the  banquet  at  which 
his  "thousand  lords"  were  gathered.  The 
people  imitated  their  betters:   feasting  and 


dancing,  drunken  riot  and  boastful  security 
took  possession  of  all.  The  very  sentries  for- 
got their  duties  and  neglected  to  close  the 
water-gates.  "  In  that  night "  the  dikes  were 
cut,  the  canals  carried  off  the  water,  and  the 
Medes  and  Persians  passed  up  to  the  river- 
walls.  Without  a  struggle  Babylon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  In  the  massacre 
which  followed,  "Belshazzar  was  slain,"  death 
following  speedily  on  that  news  which  runners 
brought :  "  shew  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his 
city  is  taken  at  one  end,  that  the  passages  are 
stopped,  the  reeds  burned  with  fire,  and  the 
men  of  war  affrighted"  (Jer.  li.  31,  34). 

Cyrus  pressed  on  to  Borsippa,  but  Nabo- 
liadius,  broken-hearted  and  sensible  of  the  folly 
of  resistance,  surrendered  at  once.  The  con- 
queror was  merciful  and  not  only  spared  his 
life  but  made  him  governor  of  Carmania.  He 
extended  his  mercy  to  the  city  he  had  lately 
gained.  It  was  not  his  policy  to  expose  to  any 
invader  what  could  be  easily  kept  as  a  support 
of  his  own  power.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  ordering  the  dismantling  of  parts 
of  the  wall.  It  was  a  more  important  point  to 
determine  whom  he  should  set  over  it  as  a 
governor.  He  chose  "Darius  the  Mede,"  a 
man  of  about  "  threescore  and  two  years  old." 

Who  was  Darius  the  Mede  ?  It  is  easier  to 
say  who  he  was  not  than  who  he  was :  and 
thek.question  is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  Excur- 
sus at  the  end  of  the  Chapter).  He  was 
either  Astyages  the  Mede,  or — ^with  greater 
probability — the  general,  charged  by  Cyrus  to 
lead  the  nocturnal  expedition,  who  was  re- 
warded with  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 

1.  made  a  great  feast,  &c.]  "The  mu- 
nificent hospitality  of  eastern  monarchs  often 
comes  before  us  in  Scripture.  The  feast  of 
Ahasuerus  is  another  instance.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  feast  of  Belshazzar 
is  an  example  of  Babylonian  luxury — ^that 
of  Ahasuerus  of  Persian"  [r].  The  Babylo- 
nian banquets  were  magnificent,  though  they 
usually  ended  in  drunkenness.  Wine,  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  luxuries  of  every 
kind  loaded  the  table.  Perfumes  filled  the 
hall;  vocalists  and  instrumental  performers 
entertained  the  assembled  guests.  The  "  thou- 
sand lords"  who  attended  Belshazzar's  feast — 
raised  by  an  ancient  copy  of  the  LXX,  into 
aooo — was  not  so  large  a  number  in  oriental 
banquets  as  it  may  seem  to  us:  15,000  men 
fed  daily  at  the  king's  cost  in  the  Persian 
courts;  Alexander  the  Great  once  invited 
ro,ooo  to  a  wedding  feast;  Ptolemy  Dionysus 
undertook  the  daily  nurture  of  1000  soldiers 
of  Pompey  the  Great  (see  Rawl.  '  A.  M.'  iir* 
19). 

It  was  usually  at  the  close  of  the  banquet 
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the  temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem ; 
that  the  king,  and  his  princes,  his 
wives,  and  his  concubines^  might 
-drink  therein. 

3  Then  they  brought  the  golden 
vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the 
'temple  of  the  house  of  God  which 
was  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  king,  and 
his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concu- 
bines, drank  in  them. 


4  They  drank  wine,  and  praised 
the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of 
brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stonei 

5  ^  In  the  same  hour  came  forth 
fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote 
over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plaister  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  pa- 
lace: and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the 
hand  that  wrote.  \  OM. 

6  Then  the  king's  ♦  countenance  ^f*^' 


proper  that  the  drinking  began:  and  it  was  so 
here.  Belshazzar  under  the  influence  of  wine 
.(see  the  orig.  of  .y.  i,  and  Luther's  rendering 
[er]  "sofF  sich  voU")  became  boastful  and 
fool-hardy  (cp.  the  N,  T.  parallel,  Jude  18, 
19). 

2.  the  goMeti  and  silver  vessels']  "The 
ancient  commentatois,  as  Jerome  and  others, 
point  out  the  crime  of  turning  the  sacred 
vessels  to  a  profane  use,  as  a  great  aggravation 
of  the  irreverence  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs. 
Whilst  they  were  in  the  temples,  they  had  the 
protection  which  was  given  to  all  things  es- 
teemed holy  by  them.  The  piofaneness  of 
Belshazzar  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  shewn,  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  drunken  revel"  [r].     (See  v.  43.) 

his  luives,  and  his  concubines]  The  mention 
of  the  presence  of  women  at  this  feast — once 
considered  a  sure  proof  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  writer — is  singularly  in  accordance 
"with  the  habits  of  the  Babylonians.  They — 
in  marked  distinction  from  the  Persians  and 
the  majority  of  oriental  nations — allowed  to 
their  women  great  freedom  (see  Herod.  I. 
191;  Xenophon,  'Cyrop.'  V.  t,  a8;  'Cur- 
tius,'  V.  I,  38;  Rawhnson,  'A.  M.'  III.  ai); 
and  their  presence  at  banquets  and  festivals  is 
especially  noted.  The  LXX.  translators  omit 
altogether  the  notice  of  the  women;  and 
Theodotion  records  the  presence  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  feast  of  the  "concubines"  only:  in  this, 
following  the  customs  common  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  their  translations.  Daniel's 
account  of  what  took  place  was  to  them  in- 
consistent with  what  they  knew  of  oriental 
habits;  yet  history  has  proved  him  correct. 

4.  praised  thi  gods  of  gold,  &c.j  Their 
"praise"  was  one  of  song  as  well  as  instru- 
mental. The  bas-reliefs  frequently  give  illus- 
trations of  musicians  (male  and  female) 
accompanied  by  women,  boys,  and  girls, 
singing  and  clapping  their  hands  to  the  mea- 
sure (Layard,  'N.  and  B.'  253).  The  poly- 
theism of  Babylon  is  well  known;  the  images 
of  the  gods  being  usually  made  of  the  metals 
mentioned  (see  Baruch  vi.  4  seq.) — either 
solid  or  coated  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
brass  being  rather  bronze  (for  illustrations  see 
the  statue  of  Nebo  in  Layard,  p.  xxxii. ;  Rawl. 
<A.  Mr'  Hi  567,  568,  HI.  i8).    The  posses- 


sion, by  the  temple  of  Bel,  of  the  vessels  "out 
of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  God  at  Jerusa- 
lem" was  counted  a  sign  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  God  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
and  of  the  superior  power  of  Bel  and  his 
"gods:"  hence  this  "praise"  was  a  poem  or 
hymn  of  victory  (see  extracts  from  such  a 
hymn  in  add.  Note).  The  practice  of  prais- 
ing a  god  at  banquets  was  one  very  com- 
mon among  heathen  nations  (cp.  'i£neid,' 
I.  7 — zSi  VIII.  273  seq.);  and  the  Jews  them- 
selves long  kept  up  a  purified  form  of  it  in  the 
zemiroth  or  songs  of  the  sabbath  (Cahen). 
Both  the  Greek  versions  add  here  a  thought 
supplied  from  v.  %y.  "and  praised  not  the 
eternal  God  (jhv  Btov  tov  alavoi),  who  had 
power  over  their  spirits."  In  their  view,  this 
omission  was  an  aggravation  of  the  offence, 
especially  if  due  to  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  God  of  "the  temple  at  Jerusalem."  "In 
the  same  hour"  the  act  of  profanation  was 
avenged. 

5.  fingers  of  a  maris  hand]  "R.  Saadias 
Gaon  says  this  was  Gabriel,  who  is  called  a 
man  in  ch.  viii.  16.  This  appears  probable, 
but  rests  on  no  solid  foundation"  [r]. 

over  against  the  candlestick]  "Aben  Ezra 
calls  this  the  lamp ;  but  Saadias  Gaon,  in  his 
first  explanation,  makes  Nevrashta  to  mean 
the  window.  He  subjoins,  however,  other 
explanations  agreeing  with  Aben  Ezra.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  word  means  a 
lamp  or  candlestick,  though  the  derivation  which 
he  gives  for  it  is  absurd."  (See  add.  Note.) 
"Rashi  observes  that  Nevrashta  is  equivalent 
to  Menourah,  which  is  the  name  for  the  can- 
dlestick with  seven  lights,  and  he  believes  it  to 
be  gold.  He  does  not,  however,  distinctly 
say  that  it  was  the  golden  candlestick.  There 
seems  no  authority  for  such  a  supposition.  The 
plaister  is  expressed  by  a  word  which  means, 
as  Dr  Fusey  has  remarked,  'plain  stucco,'  a 
mode  of  ornament  foimd  among  the  remains 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces"  [r].  (Cp.  Layard, 
'  Nin.  and  Bab.'  p.  295.) 

the  part  of  the  hand]  "The  exact  transla- 
tion would  be,  'the  extremity  of  the  hand.' 
The  description  of  the  king's  terror  at  the 
sight  is  extremely  graphic"  [r]. 

6.  the  king's  countenance  <was  changed"] 
"The  original  is  rather  more  expressive — ^his 
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(Or, 
purple. 


♦was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  trou- 
bled him,  so  that  the  >*  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote 
one  against  another. 

7  The  king  cried  'aloud  to  bring 
in  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
■the  soothsayers.  And  the  king  spake, 
and  said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
Whosoever  shall  read  this  writing, 
and  shew  me  the  interpretation  there- 
of, shall  be  clothed  with  "  scarlet,  and 
have  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 


and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom. 

8  Then  came  in  all  the  king's  wise 
men :  but  they  could  ■  not  read  the 
writing,  nor  make  known  to  the  king 
the  interpretation  thereof. 

9  Then  was  king  Belshazzar  greatly 
troubled,  and  his  'countenance  was^M^- 
•changed  in  him,  and  his  lords  were'"^*^. 
astonied. 

10  fl  Now  the  queen  by  reason  of 
the  words  of  the  king  and  his  lords 


brightnesses  [or  the  freshness  of  his  coun- 
tenance] tuiere  changed.  His  colour  and  the 
flush  of  wine  left  his  cheek  and  a  deadly  pale- 
ness came  over  him"  [r]. 

7.  The  robe  of  "scarlet,"  a  robe,  i.e.  of 
the  deeper,  more  crimson  hue  than  the  violet 
purple,  was  one  of  the  "goodly  Babylonish 
garments"  (Josh.  vii.  ii)  worn  as  the  robe  of 
honour  by  those  singled  out  by  the  king  for 
special  excellence.  Babylon  was  famous  for 
"rich  apparel"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  24).  The  Per- 
sian courts  followed  the  same  customs  (Esthet 
viii.  15)  with  the  same  distinction  for  merit 
between  the  few  and  the  more  ordinary  "pur- 
purati"  (Xenophon,  'Cyrop.'  I.  3.  2, 11.  4.  6; 
Herod,  iii.  ao,  quoted  in  ZBckler,  in  loco). 

The  "chain"  of  gold  was  perhaps  like  that 
sometimes  found  on  the  representations  of  the 
gods  or  in  use  among  the  Median  nobles  (cp. 
Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  ill.  6,  11.  317).  It  was 
evidently  intended  here — as  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  4s) — ^as  an  emblem  of  office 
as  well  as  of  distinction;  and  though,  so  far 
as  the  monuments  enable  the  student  to  disco- 
ver, not  common  among  the  Babylonians,  the 
selection  of  the  distinction  was  natural  to 
one  who,  like  Belshazzar,  was  connected  with 
Egypt  by  family  ties,  and  therefore  acquainted 
with  and  disposed  to  follow  Egyptian  modes 
of  honour.  The  original  of  the  word  "  chain  " 
is  reproduced  in  the  fuaiuiiajs  of  the  Greek 
versions;  and,  however  obscure  the  etymology, 
is  traced  by  the  philologist  in  the  Latin 
monile  and  the  Celtic  muinte  and  muintorc. 

"The  discovery  that  Belshazzar  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king,  and  associated  with  him 
in  the  government,  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  declaration  that  Daniel  should  be  the  third 
ruler  in  the  kingdom.  Belshazzar  was  the 
second  (Nabonadius  being  the  first),  and  there- 
fore the  next  to  him  would  be  third.  Higher 
than  third  Daniel  could  not  be"  [r]. 

8.  the^  could  not  read  the  •writing^  (See  on 
V.  45.)  Rawlinson  states  that  the  Chaldaeatis 
virere  in  the  habit  of  considering  their  art  (as 
diviners,  &c.)  locally  limited  to  the  regions 
inhabited  by  thennselves  and  their  kinsmeni 


.They  virould  boldly  predict  storm,  tempest, 
war,  &c.  for  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Susiana;  but  they  would  venture  on  no  pro- 
phecies respecting  other  neighbouring  lands 
like  Persia,  Media,  and  Armenia  ('A.  M,'  11. 
580). 

This  want  of  success  visibly  affected  the 
"lords"  as  well  as  their  "king."  In  the  word 
describing  the  "astonishment"  which  ensued, 
there  is  involved,  says  Hitzig,  the  idea  of 
thorough  disturbance.  No  one  remained  in 
his  place,  everything  was  in  a  commotion. 
Groups  were  formed  here  and  there,  and  de- 
bated the  matter  in  agitation  and  restless- 
ness. 

10.  Now  the  queen,  &c.]  "This  was  the 
queen-mother,  who  was  probably  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nebuchadnezzar.  To  her  the  former 
life  of  Daniel  would  be  familiar"  [r].  (See 
introductory  note.)  The  respect  entertained 
by  the  Babylonians  for  one  who  held  this 
rank  has  its  parallel  in  the  similar  respect 
already  noted  among  the  Jews  (see  notes  on 
I  K.  XV.  10;  J  K.  ix.  30,  xxiv.  8,  and  reff.). 
The  noise  of  the  disturbance  (see  previous 
note)  penetrated  to  her  apartments,  and  she 
was  informed  of  Belshazzar's  proclamation 
(11.  7).  "By  reason  of,"  in  consequence  of, 
these  words  she  came  dovro  to  the  "banquet- 
house;"  perhaps  summoned  by  the  king's 
command  (LXX.).  The  queen  recalls  Daniel's 
Babylonian  name — Belteshazzar  (see  L  7,  iv. 
9,  19,  A.  v.).  The  LXX.,  Theod.,  Syr.; 
and  Vulg.  versions  have  but  one  spelling  for 
the  names  Belshazzar  and  Belteshazzar.  By 
the  time  that  the  Greek  version  was  written, 
all  knowledge  of  the  real  difference  of  the 
origin  of  the  names — one  from  the  god  Bel, 
the  other  ftom  the  goddess  Beltis — was  lost. 

The  description  here  given  of  Daniel  should 
be  compared  with  iv.  8,  ii.  48,  i.  17.  But  it 
has  also  its  special  points,  which  have  gained 
fresh  interest  through  modern  discovery.  The 
attribute,  "in  thee  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
gods"  (see  iv.  8,  A.V.):— the  terms  used  to 
describe  the  "light  (see  ii.  2a),  understanding 
and  wisdom  (a  khocbmah,  not  like  that  of  liie 
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came  into  the  banquet  house :   and 

the  queen  spake  and  said,  O  king, 

live  for  ever:  let  not  thy  thoughts 

trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance 

be  changed : 

"chap. ...       1 1  «  There  is  a  man  in  thy  king- 

* '  dom,  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  holy 

'  O'' -      gods ;  and  in  the  days  of  thy  '  father 

^her.      light  and  understanding  and  wisdom, 

like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found 

in  him;  whom  the  king  Nebuchad- 

I  Or,        nezzar  thy  U  father,  the  king,  /  say, 

%ther.      thy  father,  made  *  master  of  the  ma- 

» chap. 4.  ^icians,  astrologers,,  Chaldeans,,  and 

soothsayers ; 

12  Forasmuch  as  an  excellent  spirit, 
and  knowledge,  and    understanding, 

I  Or,  o/an  II  interpreting  of  dreams,  and  shewing 
Ter,  ^c.  of  hard  sentences,  and  "  dissolving  of 
•  Or.e^a  .'doubts,  were  found  in  the  same 
t  chaid. '  Daniel,  whom  the  king  named  Bel- 
**'^'  teshazzar :  now  let  Daniel  be  called, 
and  he  will  shew  the  interpretation. 

13  Then  was  Daniel  brought  in 
before  the  king,  jind  the  king  spake 
and  said  unto  Daniel,  Art  thou  that 
Daniel,  which  art  of  the  children  of 
the   captivity   of  Judah,   whom   the 

'°«<^-     ^^%    ^7      father   brought    out    of 
/other.     Jewry  ? 


14  I  have  even  heard  of  thee,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee,  and 
that  light  and  understanding  and  ex- 
cellent wisdom  is  found  in  thee. 

15  And  now  the  wise  men,  the 
astrologers,  have  been  brought  in  be- 
fore me,  that  they  should  read  this 
writing,  and  make  known  unto  me 
the  interpretation  thereof:  but  they 
could  not  shew  the  interpretation  of 
the  thing : 

16  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 

thou  canst  *  make  interpretations,  and  '-^iSjifi 
dissolve  doubts :  now  if  thou  canst 
read  the  writing,  and  make  known  to 
me  the  interpretation  thereof,  thou 
shalt  be  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have 
a  chain  of  gold  about  thy  neck,  and 
shalt  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  king- 
dom. 

17  fl  Then  Daniel  answered  and 
said  before  the  king.  Let  thy  gifts  be 

to  thyself,  and  give  thy  "  rewards  to  '  Or,  >*, 
another  j  yet  I  will  read  the  writing  e! 
unto  the  king,  and  make  known  to 
him  the  interpretation. 

18  P  thou  king,  the  most  high  God 
gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  a 
kingdom,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  and 
honour : 


class  ihaiamim,  but)  like  the  wisdom  of  the 
gods"  (v.  IX)  attributed  to  Daniel:  the  ex- 
pression defining  his  capabilities  as  one  able 
"to  interpret  dreams,  shew  hard  sentences, 
and  dissolve  doubts"  (lit.  "loose  knots")— 
are  strictly  Babylonian,  and  are  illustrated  by 
the  "magical"  books  of  the  Chaldees  (see 
add.  Note  to  i.  4). 

On  the  question,  How  far  was  Belshaz- 
zar  acquainted  with  Daniel  ? — ^he  had  "heard 
of"  him  (v.  14),  Archdeacon  Rose  says, 
"We  have,  from  the  brevity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture account,  no  means  of  knowing  what 
acquaintance  Belshazzar  had  with  Daniel. 
We  do  not  know  where  or  how  he  was 
educated  before  his  association  with  his  father 
in  the  kingdom.  It  seems  probable  that 
Daniel  should  have  been,  known  to  him,  but 
sufiFered  to  fall  into  neglect  The  history  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  must  have  been  well  known 
in  Babylon,  and  Belshazzar  must  have  known 
the  facts,  whether  he  knew  Daniel  personally 
or  not"  [r].  The  notification  that  Daniel 
was  employed  "on  the  king's  business"  in 
Belshazzar's  reign  (viii.  47)  is  in  favour  of  the 
si^pposition  that  while  Daniel  had  iiot  ceased 


to  hold  some  political  or  official  post,  his 
peculiar  gift  (i.  17)  had  either  been  forgotten 
or  suffered  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

17.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  prince  whose 
character  commanded  respect ;  from  him 
Daniel  could  and  did  receive  "rewards"  (cp. 
ii.  48);  Belshazzar  was  not.  Daniel  therefore 
declined  his  offers  (the  order  of  the  words  in 
the  original  is  very  striking), — ^with  the  protest 
of  one  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  his  adopt- 
ed country  against  the  pride  and  sacrilege  he 
was  compelled  to  witness.  There  is  more  of 
respectful  than  of  indignant  pity  in  the  words 
of  his  protest.  The  LXX.  prefaces  them  with 
the  following  lifelike  sentence :  "Then  Daniel 
stood  before  the  writing  and  read  it:  and  thus 
he  answered  the  king,"  &:c.  The  reader  should 
remember  that  the  remarkable  visions,  vouch- 
safed to  Daniel  during  the  three  years  of 
Belshazzar's  ragn  (chs.  vii.  and  viii.),  had 
already  taken  place.  It  was  no  egotism  but 
actual  knowledge — granted  to  him  by  God — 
which  would  enable  him  to  answer  so  fear- 
lessly "I  will  make  known  the  interpretation." 

18,  &c.     O  thou  king,  the  most  high  God, 
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19  And  for  the  majesty  that  he 
gave  him,  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  trembled  and  feared  before 
him :  whom  he  would  he  slew ;  and 
whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ;  and 
whom  he  would  he  set  up ;  and  whom 
he  would  he  put  down. 

20  But  when  his  heart  was  lifted 
I  Or,  up,  and  his  mind  hardened  '  in  pride, 
iroudiy.  he  was  Meposed  from  his  kingly 
«^t    throne,  and  they  took  his  glory  from 

'chap, 4.       21  And  he  was  'driven  from  the 

?0r,        sons   of  men ;   and  ;'  his   heart  was 

'hhh^t   ™*'le  like  the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling 

eguai,b-c.  was  with  the  wild  asses  :  they  fed  him 

with  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was 

wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  till  he 

knew  that  the  most  high  God  ruled 

in  the  kingdom   of  men,   and   that 

he  appointeth  over  it  whomsoever  he 

will. 


22  And  thou  his  son,  O  Belshazzar, 
hast  not  humbled  thine  heart,  though 
thou  knewest  all  this ; 

23  But  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against 
the  Lord  of  heaven ;  and  they  have 
brought  the  vessels  of  his  house  before 
thee,  and  thou,  and  thv  lords,  thy 
wives,  and  thy  concubines,  have  drunk 
wine  in  them ;  and  thou  hast  praised 
the  gods  of  silver,  and  gold,  of  brass, 
iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not, 
nor  hear,  nor  know ".  and  the  God  in 
whose  hand  thy  breath  «V,  and  whose 
are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glo-^ 
rifled : 

24  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand 
sent  from  him ;  and  this  writing  was 
written. 

25  II  And  this  is  the  writing  that 
was  written,  MENE,  MENE,  TE- 
KEL,  UPHARSIN. 

26  This   is  the  interpretation   of 


&c.]  Lit.  (as  in  ii.  31,  37)  "Thou,  O 
king,"  the  formula  used  in  addressing  royalty. 
Daniel  saw  around  him  the  "gods  of  silver, 
gold,  &c.,"  "which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor 
know"  (y.  43);  he  knew  Belshazzar's  ac- 
quaintance with  what  had  happened  to  his 
great  ancestor — Nebuchadnezzar  (i>.  a*): 
hence  his  use  of  the  term  "the  most  high 
God"  (lit.  the  God,  the  most  high)  to  de- 
scribe Him  whose  hand  had  been  felt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  was  to  be  felt  by  Bel- 
shazzar, and  before  whoni  those  "gods" 
were  nothing. 

19 — 21  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  one 
who  knew  him  and  appreciated  him.  Words 
could  not  have  described  more  graphically 
than  is  done  in  v.  19  the  mightiness  of  the 
great  king  of  Babylon  and  the  power  he  was 
allowed  to  have  possessed. 

luham  he  ixiould  be  kept  alive']  This — ac- 
cepted by  the  Syriac  version  and  most  modem 
commentators — is  xmdoubtedly  the  right  trans- 
lation. Theod.,  the  Vulg.  and  Luther,  carry 
on  the  idea  of  the  previous  clause,  and  deriving 
the  word  translatai  "kept  alive"  from  a  differ- 
ent root  render  it  ermrcv,  "percutiebat," 
"schlug." 

21.  hii  diuell'mg  <was  ixiith  the  wild  asses] 
This  is  more  definite  than  the  "beasts"  (iv. 
15)  or  "the  beasts  of  the  field"  (iv.  13);  and 
may  perhaps  indicate  the  locality  to  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  aiBicted 
king  during  some  part  of  his  illness.  The 
"wild  ass"  was  met  with  only  in  the  dry 
of  parts  Mesopotamia  (Rawl.  'A.M.'  11. 490). 


23.  the  •aesseh  of  his  house]  *'The  lan- 
guage of  Daniel  here  evidently  implies  that 
Belshazzar's  use  of  these  holy  vessels  in  un- 
holy revels  was  in  the  highest  degree  sacri- 
legious" [r]. 

24.  sent  from  him\  and  this  minting  tvas 
written]  The  angel  was  "sent"  with  the 
commission  from  God  to  write  this  writing 
(Hitzig);  lit,  to  engrave  it  (see  x.  21,  note)  as 
in  a  book  with  indelible  writing.  The  expres- 
sion (peculiar  to  Daniel)  is  the  more  interest- 
ing if  it  be  associated  with  the  mode  of  writing 
— stamping  in — cuneiform  characters. 

25.  &c.  "The  doubling  of  the  first  word 
appears  to  be  a  token  of  the  certainty  and 
nearness  of  the  judgment  thus  declared"  [r] 
(cp.  Gen.  xiv.  10,  xli.  31;  Deut  ii.  t^,  xiv. 
21 ;  and  the  expression  "Verily,  verily,"  so 
frequently  used  by  Jesus  Christ),  "ilfewf  sig- 
nifies 'numbered'  ('and' — in  this  case,  as 
the  interpretation  adds — 'finished'):  Tekel 
signifies  'weighed'  (and— as  the  result  here— 
'found  wanting']):  U-pharsin  signifies  'and 
breakings';  in  this  word  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  'Persians'  (an  allusion  perhaps  more 
evident  to  an  English  reader  in  the  word 
'Peres,'  -v.  28),  as  well  as  to  the  empire  of 
Babylonia  being  'broken  up'  'divided  and 
given.'  It  is  an  instance  of  that  paronomasia 
or  play  on  words  which  is  so  common  in 
Scripture"  [r].  "Numbering,"  "weighing," 
and  "breaking"  are  scriptural  tropes  expres- 
sive of  penal  and  judicial  punishment  (cp.  Pss. 
Ivi.  9,  Ixii.  10;  Job  xxxi.  4,  6). 

The  whole  passage  (25—28)  is,  as  Ewald 
has  pointed  out,  an  instance  of  the  early  mode 
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the  thing :  MENE ;  God  hath  num- 
bered thy  kingdom,  ^nd  finished  it. 

27  TEKEL  ;  Thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 

28  PERES ;  Thy  kingdom  is  di- 
vided, and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 


29  Then  commanded  Belshazzar, 
and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet, 
and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
and  made  a  proclamation  concerning 
him,  that  he  should  b?  the  third  ruler 
in  the  kingdom. 

30  fl  In  that  night  was  Belshaz- 


of  exegesis.  The  reader  or  explainer  took 
each  word,  and  added  to  it  his  comment  with-, 
out  the  introduction  of  such  words  as  "that 
is  to  say."  He  would  point  to  it,  as  he  would 
to  a  pictorial  design  graven  next  to  it,  and 
with  which  it  had  had  originally  so  close  an 
affinity.  The  listener  would  thu?  Jind  po 
difficulty  in  following  him. 

History  (see  introductory  note)  prepares  us 
to  understand  the  word  "kingdom"  (v.  46), 
not  in  a  geographical  or  dynastic  sense  but 
(see  de  Wette's  and  von  Eck's  'Translations') 
as  expressing  the  time  or  duration  of  Belshazr 
?ar's  own  reign ;  rjplBiuriTai  6  xpoi/os  vov  Trjs 
paa-iKeias  (LXX.),  That  life  was  "finished : '' 
"verily  it  had  its  reward"  (cp.  this  use  of  the 
orig.  m  »  S.  iii.  39 ;  Jer.  xxv.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixii. 
i»):  weighed  in  the  scales  it  was  found 
"wanting"  in  moral  and  royal  worth  (cp. 
Job  xxxi.  fi). 

The  order  "Medes  and  Persians"  (v.  28), 
and  not  vice  versi,  should  be  noted,  Daniel 
at  Shushan  (viii.  a)  was  nearer  the  starting- 
point  of  the  invading  host  than  at  Babylon. 
In  that  host  the  Persians  would  be  theoretically 
the  leaders,  but  practically,  and  as  the  result  of 
sound  policy,  the  Medes  were  admitted  to  an 
equal  if  not  the  first  rank.  The  army  would 
thus  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  army  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  older  people 
taking  precedence.  In  the  Achaemenian  period 
— ^for  example,  under  Darius  the  Great — such 
a  precedence  would  have  been  both  impossible 
and  anachronistic.  The  Persians  were  then 
supreme,  and  all  other  "nations"  under  their 
Standard  were  merged  into  that  common  name. 
Daniel's  language  is  therefore  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  would  be  used  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

The  words  "Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin"  are 
Aramaic;  and  to  the  majority  of  those  Baby- 
lonian courtiers  would  hardly  have  been  intel- 
ligible even  if  Assyrian  forms  had  been  given 
to  them;  e.g.  sakalu  (cp.  Hebr.  sakaf)  for 
"Tekel."  The  "wise  men,"  who  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  familiar  with  Aramaic 
and  its  alphabet,  would  also  have  been  able  to 
read  them  had  they  been  vmtten  in  the  hieratic 
character;  that  they  did  not  read  them,  rather 
tends  to  prove  either  that  the  writing  was  of  a 
character  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  Hebrew 
Daniel,  but  one  with  whiclj  they  were_quite 
unacquainted;  or,  that  not  being  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  foreign  language  to  explain 
the  prophetic  and  mystic  allusions  in  it-^-a 


view  almost  implied  in  t,  15 — ^they  declined  or 
were  afraid  to  make  the  attempt  before  the 
panic-stricken  yet  despotic  Belshazzar  (see 
^d,  Note), 

29.  Then  commanded  Belsbazzar,  &c.] 
"Ephrem  Syrus  observes  that  it  was  not  out 
of  reverence  for  Daniel,  but  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate Jum,  as  one  whose  prayers  might  pro- 
bably be  very  efficacious.  This  was  his  hope 
1 — but  a  vain  hope!"  [«]• 

The  reward  once  promised  (t>.  7)  was  irre- 
vocable (Ewald);  hence  the  "scarlet"  robe 
and  "chain  of  gold"  were  placed  upon  Daniel, 
who,  having  already  protested  against  the  n)0- 
ralityofthe  offering  and  the  offerer  (i>.  17), 
did  not  now  think  it  necessary  to  resist  the 
court  custom:  the  proclamation  (iii.  4)  of 
his  new  rank  "third  in  the  kingdom"  was  at 
once  made  in  that  banquet-hall,  to  be  repeated 
on  the  morrow  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
That  "morrow"  never  came  to  Belshazzar. 
No  opportunity  for  repentance  was  offered 
to  him  as  was  offered  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv. 
47):  why,  we  are  not  told.  "In  that  night" 
(a  detail  omitted  by  LXX.)  Belshazzar  was 
slain  (see  introd.  note).  He  met  his  death, 
not  by  the  hands  of  some  conspiring  nobles 
emboldened  by  the  language  of  Daniel-^a 
conjecture  for  which  there  is  no  sort  of  au- 
thority— ^but,  as  history  declares,  by  the 
weapons  of  his  conqueror:  (cp.  for  the  homi- 
letical  instruction  of  the  history  of  Belshazzar 
such  passages  as  Prov.  xix.  19,  xxix.  8;  Wis- 
dom i.  6;  Jer.  xv.  17;  Pss.  i.  i,  Ixii.  4;  1 
Cor.  vi.  jo;  and  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Isai. 
xiii.,  xiv. ;  and  Jer.  1.,  li.). 

31.  This  verse  is  the  first  verse  of  the  next 
chapter  in  the  Chaldee  text,  Theod.  and  Vulg., 
&c.,  and  is  taken  as  such  by  Zunz  and  Benisch 
among  translators,  and  by  many  modern  com- 
mentators (see  ZBckler  and  Keil  on  the  one 
side,  Ewald  and  Davidson  on  the  other).  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  A.  V.  has  not  re- 
tained here  the  division  current  in  the  old 
versions. 

.And  Darius. ..took  the  kingdom"}  "And"  is 
a  note  of  time  and  indicates  the  sequence  of 
events ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  pressed  into  asserting 
that  that  very  night  Darius  became  king  (see 
introductory  note).  On  the  name  Darius  see 
App.  to  Ezra,  p.  422, 

The  appellative  "the  Median"  marks  him 
off  from  the  king  of  "the  Chaldseans"  (1).  30), 
and  from  "the  Persian"  (vi.  a8).    "He  'took' 
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zar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain,    the  kingdom,  Heing  'about  threescore  J^Chaii^ 
31  And  Darius  the  Median  took    and  two  years  old.  lOrf^i 


the  kingdom,  in  the  sense  of  'receiving'  it 
from  the  hands  of  another"  [r]  (cp.  ix.  i),  at 
an  age  when  many  men  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility:  but  he  had  been 
trained  in  a  school  in  which  successful  generals 
obtained  such  rewards;  and  just  as  his  fellow- 
countrymen  Mazares  and  Harpagus  succes- 
sively wielded  supreme  power  over  the  Lydian 
capital,  Sardis,  so  the  Mede  Darius  took  up 
the  reins  of  the  government  of  Babylonia 


which  his  master  and  his  equal  in  age  handed 
over  to  him. 

being  about  threescore  and  tivo  years  oW^ 
"Rashi  says  that  this  computation  is  given 
to  shew  that  Darius  was  bom  at  the  very 
season  at  which  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
away  Jeconiah  to  Babylon — so  that  at  the 
very  time  at  which  he  was  triumphing  over 
Judah,  the  man  was  bom  who  should  take 
his  kingdom  from  his  successor"  [r]. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  Chap.  v. 


4.    Hymn  of  Victory.    (Parts  of.)i 

In  the  presence  of  that  immense  terror  which 

I  spread,  like  to  that  of  the  god  Anou,  who 

holds  his  head  so  high, 
I  am  master.    The  scarped  mountains  of  earth 

tremble  violently  from  summit  to  base. 
The  mountain  of  alabaster  and  of  marble,  I 

hold  in  my  hand. 
The  divine  spirit,. ..like  the  bird  of  prey  who 

sweeps  down  on  the  sparrows : — 
in  the  mount^u  by  my  heroic  valour,  I  decide 

the  quarrel. 
In  my  right  hand,  I  hold  my  disc  of  fire ; 
In  my  left  hand,  I  hold  my  murderous  disc. 
The  sun  with  fifty  faces,  the  uplifted  arm  of 

my  divinity,  I  hold  it. 
The  great  arm  which,  like  the  sword,  devours 

vriSi  its  circling  sweep  the  bodies  of  com- 
batants, I  hold  it. 
That  which  shatters  mountains,  the  murderous 

arm  of  Anou,  I  hold  it. 
The  flaming  sword  of  battle,  which  wastes  the 

rebellious  country,  I  hold  it. 
The  great  sword  wliich  overturns  the  ranks  of 

the  valiant,  the  sword  of  my  divinity,  I  hold 

it. 
The  joy  of  heroes,  the  lance  which  brings 

strength  (or,  is  so  strong)  in  battle,  I  hold  it. 
The  thunderbolt  of  battle,  the  arm  with  50 

points,  I  hold  it. 
Like  the  enormous  serpent  with  seven  heads, 

I  hold  it. 
Like  to  the  serpent  who  beats  down  the  sea, 

the  weapon  with  seven  heads  which  attacks 

the  enemy  in  front,  devastates  in  the  shock 

of  battles,  and  extends  its  power  over  heaven 

and  earth,  I  hold  it. 
Making  its  renown  brilliant  as  the  day,  the 

burning  god  of  the  east,  I  hold  it 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  god  of  fire, 

whose  hand  has  no  equal,  I  hold  it. 
The  arm  which  spreads  its  terrors  over  the 

country,  in  my  nght  hand,  the  projectile  of 

gold  and  marble,  which  supplies  strength 

for  the  miracles  of  the  god,  the  minister  of 

life— I  hold  it. 
The  arm  which  fights  the  rebellious  country, 
the  arm  with  50  points,  I  hold  it. 

'  Lenorm'ant,  'Les  prem.  Civil.'  II.  194—196. 


Lenormant^  has  fiirther  pointed  out  that 
this  hymn  is  probably  addressed  to  the  god 
Hea  (the  Nouah  of  the  Chaldaean-Babylonians), 
who  is — in  it — depicted  as  the  warrior  armoi 
and  victorious  against  demoniacal  powers.  The 
singular  weapon  with  its  50  points  and  con- 
centric rays  has  an  interesting  analogy  with 
the  "flaming  sword"  of  the  Cherubim  and  the 
tchakra  of  the  Indian. 

5.  KntyiaJ,  "candlestick."  The  ety* 
mology  of  this  word  is  obscure.  It  occurs  in 
Syiiac,  and  Bernstein  ('  Lex.'  s.  v.)  connects  it 

with  123,  to  shine,  and  SHE'S  (V*!),  fire. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara  uses  the  Greek  mSB? 
(Xa/i7raSos)  to  express  what  Daniel  saw'. 
Another  derivation  given  by  Saadias  Gaon,  that 
it  is  formed  from  KnB'  "Q  nj,  "the  light  which 
bums  all  the  year,"  is  too  fancifiil  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  word  is  in  all  probability  Baby- 
lonian and  connected  as  a  Niphal  substantive 
with  root  bars,  an  altar.  It  may  be  that  the 
term  "candlestick"  hardly  represents  what 
was  actually  seen  by  Daniel ;  though  by  the 
time  the  Greek  translation  was  current  that 
sense  had  become  common. 

7.  The  transcription  of  some  of  the  words 
used  in  this  verse  leaves  a  strong  impression 
that  the  scribe  had  before  him  the  original 
document.  The  cuneiform  texts  have  but  one 
and  the  same  representation  for  1  (vau)  and 
D  (mem).  Hence,  in  transfening  the  cuneiform 
characters  into  the  square  Hebrew,  the  scribe 
was  as  likely  as  not  to  write  (as  here:  cp. 
also  a  Chro.  ii.  6)  XJUIK  ("scarlet")  in- 
stead of  the  Hebrew  (S3-)  JDJIS  ("do"). 

In  transferring  the  original  of  "  cham,"  he 
appears  to  have  given  the  one  representative 
sign  of  tS  and  1  its  double  equivalent ;  hence 
the  anomalous  form  K331Dn  {vv.  7,  16,  29), 
an  anomaly  which  the  Masoretic  note  seeks  to 
rectify  by  suggesting  as  the  kethib  N3130n  and 
the  keri  N3i3Dn ;   but  which  is  in  reality  a 

'  'La  Magie,'  p.  148  seq. 

'  Levy,  'Chald.  Worterb.'  s.  v. 
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silent,  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  present 
text. 

_  ^n^n,  "  the  third,"  in  the  form  V  (v.  7),  is 
either  an  assimilation  to  the  Hebrew  ordinal 
(cp.  sheni,  &c.) ;    or  a  variant  reading  of 

K15?n  (cp.  w.  16  and  ^9),  due  either  to  the 
scribe  or  to  the  weakening  of  a  into  i,  and 
indicative  of  degeneration  in  language.    That 

NJJ)7n  was  the  original  form  in  all  cases  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Assyrian  ordinal  jaha,  "the  third'." 

25.  It  is  curious  that  the  LXX.  makes  no 
mention  of  the  detail  that  the  wise  men  could 
not  "read"  the  writing  (1;.  8),  but  dwells 
only  on  the  fact  that  they  could  not  interpret 
it.  It  is  possible  to  take  the  word  "read" 
(Sip)  in  the  sense  of  reading  so  as  to  under- 
stand, and  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
LXX.  may  be  due  to  such  apprehension  of 
the  original  word  (cp.  also  theTalm.  tradition 
below).  It  is  however  a  very  different  thing 
to  assert — as  a  reason  for  not  reading  the 
writing — that  the  mysterious  hieroglyphics 
.were  visible  to  the  king  and  Daniel  alone ;  or 
that  the  Babylonian  subjects  of  Belshazzar 
made  a  conspiracy  with  his  enemies  without, 
and  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  writing  upon 
the  wall ;  or  that  tiie  whole  was  a  mere 
phantasy  of  the  king,  and  cleverly  turned  to 
account  against  the  sacrilegious  and  boastful 
Babylonians.  Such  conjectures  may  be  safely 
left  to  refute  themselves.  The  Talmudical 
explanation,  given  in  Cahen's  Bible,  is  of  a 
different  kind,  and  is  both  ingenious  and 
quaint.  It  is  as  follows:  The  writing  ap- 
peared thus — 

DIUDO 

The  wise  men  of  Babylon  read  each  line 
separately  and  could  not  understand  it ;  but 
Daniel  read  the  lines  .  from  top  to  bottom. 
Hence  the  first  line  was  NJD ;  the  second,  the 

same ;  the  third,  Vpfl ;  and  by  combining  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  the  word  fDISI  was  formed. 
This,  however  ingenious,  was  not  likely  to  be 
the  case.  If  the  writing  were  cuneiform,  it 
would  be  read  from  left  to  right,  not  in  any 
other  way. 

^  Cp.  Oppert,  'Gr.  Assyr.'p.  40;  Sayce,  ditto 
p..  138. 


The  form  j'plS  is  now  generally  preferred 
to  t'plB,  and  the  signification  of  intensity 
applied  to  the  plural;  i.e.  "fully  broken  into 
pieces "." 


Excursus  on  Belshazzar  and  Darius 
THE  Mede. 

Belihazzar. 

Belshazzar  has  been  identified  with  Evil- 
Merodach  by  Niebuhr,  Wolff,  Westcott, 
Zundel,  Kranichfeld,  ZBckler,  and  Keil^.  Evil- 
Merodach  was  the  "  son  "  and  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Nebuchadnezzar:  and  the  first  is 
the  title  given  to  Belshazzar  in  the  Books  of 
Daniel  (v.  a,  11,  18,  jj),  and  Baruch  (i.  11, 
12). 

But  the  objections*  to  this  identification 
are  pertinent  and  convincing.  Evil-Merodach 
was  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  already 
knew  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (»  K.  xxv. 
27;  Jer.  lii,  31),  and  there  is  no  just  reason 
why  a  work  written  by  a  Jew  should  desig- 
nate him  by  a  new  and  unfamiliar  title. 
From  verses  10 — la  of  this  chapter,  it  seems 
certain  that  Belshazzar  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  person,  perhaps  not  with  the  fame,  of 
Daniel ;  and  yet  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
terrible  mental  alienation  of  his  father,  or  of 
the  great  events  of  that  reign  with  which  the 
prophet  had  been  so  closely  connected.  This 
combination  of  ignorance  and  familiarity 
would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  Evil- 
Merodach, — ^the  immediate  successor  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Further,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Daniel  could  have  declared  to  Evil- 
Merodach  that  his  kingdom  was  about  to  pass 


'  See  Ewald  in  loco,  and  Geiger,  'Eine  ara- 
miiische  Inschrift  auf  einem  babylonisch-assy- 
rischen  Gewichte'  in  'Zeitsch.  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgan!.  Gesellsch.'  xxi.  p.  467. 
•■  '  e.g.  Niebuhr,  '  Gesch.  Assurs,'  p.  91  sq.; 
Wolff,  'Stud.  u.  Krit.'  p.  684,  1858;  Zundel, 
p.  26  sq. ;  Westcott  (Smith's  'Blbl.  Dicfc'),  Art. 
Darius  (the  Mede)  ;  Zockler,  p.  32;  Keil, 
p.  146.  The  identification  of  Evil-Merodach 
with  the  lUoarudamus  of  the  Astronomical  canon 
is  not  disputed.  (Rawl.  'Herod.'  i.  Essay, 
VIII.  p.  517,  note  6;  Niebuhr,  op.  cit,  p.  42.) 
The  names  of  the  kings  of  this  period  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows : 


Ptolemfs  Canon. 

N.E. 

Years 

of 
reign. 

Berosus. 

Years 

of 
reign. 

Scripture. 

B.C. 

Nabokolassar, 

144 

43 

Nabuchodonosor, 

43 

Nebuchadnezzar, 

604 

lUoarudamus, 

187 

2 

Evil-marudach, 

2 

Evil-Merodach, 

S6i 

Nerikasolassar, 

189 

4 

Neriglissor, 
(LaborosoarAod), 

4 
9  m. 

Belshazzar), 

559 

Nabonadius, 

193 

17 

Nabonned, 

17 

Darius  the  Mede), 

SS5 

Cyrus. 

210 

9 

Cyrus. 

9 

Cyrus. 

538 

'  Quatremire  ('  M^l.  Hist.'), '  M6noire  sur  Darius  le  MMe  et  Balthasar,'  p.  384. 
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away  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  prince 
was  not  slain  by  a  foreigner,  but  by  his  own 
brother-in-law  the  Chaldaean  Neriglissar. 

Again,  Belshazzar  has  been  identified  with 
Nabonadius^  This  has  been  the  more  general 
opinion  of  the  two.  It  was  that  of  St  Jerome, 
and  is  that  adopted  by  Ewald,  Winer,  Herz- 
feld,  Browne,  Martin,  Auberlen,  and  others". 
It  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  statements  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon^.  But  their  narra- 
tives, though  agreeing  with  Scripture  in  some 
points,  diiFer  firom  it  in  many  and  important 
particulars.  And  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  statements  of  Berosus, 
Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus.  The  objections 
to  this  identification  are,  in  feet,  too  numerous 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  Babylonian  his- 
torians unanimously  exclude  Nabonadius  from 
any  birth-relationship  with  the  royal  family 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  was  simply  a  native 
of  Babylon,  possibly  of  noble  family*,  who 
had  raised  himself  to  the  position  he  occupied 
in  the  household  of  Neriglissar.  Again,  the 
characters  of  Belshazzar  and  Nabonadius  are 
very  dissimilar.  It  seems  hardly  probable  that 
the  man,  selected  for  the  vacant  throne  by  the 
conspirators  against  Laborosoarchod,  should 
have  closed  a  soldier's  reign  of  seventeen  years 
in  the  midst  of  orgies  and  debauchery  such 
as  Daniel  describes.  Nabonadius  was  a  prince 
who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  his  city ;  witness  the  massive  works  and 
stupendous  wall  forming  the  frontage  of  Ba- 
bylon towards  the  river''.     Further,  the  Chal- 

^  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  name; 
that  of  the  classical  writers,  and  that  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  former  write  it  Nabonidus, 
Nabonadius,  Nabonnedus,  Labynetus  (Herod.), 
Kabannidochus  (Abydenus),  Naboandelus  (Jo- 
seph. '  Antiq.'  X.  §§  ri,  <!,).  The  latter  vnite  it 
Nabu-nit,  Nabu-nahit  (Rawl.),  Nabi'hu-na'hid 
(Hincks),  the  Persic  and  Scythic  forms,  and 
Nabu-imduk  (Ravrl.),  Nabou-imtouk  (Hincks), 
the  Accadian  or  Babylonian  form.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  appears  to  be  "  Nebo  blesses,"  or 
"makes  prosperous"  (Rawl.),  or  "Nebo  is 
gloiiousJ''  (Vid.  Rawl.  works  quoted  U.  cc. 
Hincks,  'Arioch  and  Belshazzar,'  pp.  399 — ^404, 
in '  Joum.  Sacr.  Lit.'  Jan.  1862.) 

"  Ewald, '  Gesch.  d.  Volk.  Isr.'  IV.  p.  85,  n. ; 
Winer,  '  R.  W.  B.'  s.  v.  Bdsazzar ;  Herzfeld, 
'Gesch.'  I.  154  (1847);  Browne,  '  Ordo  Sse- 
clorum,'  171 ;  Martin,  '  Les  Civil,  prim.'  p.  363. 

'  Herod.  I.  igi;  Xenophon,  'Cyrop.'  vii.  5, 
15,  &c. 

*  In  the  inscriptions  Nabonadius  only  claims 
for  his  father  the  title  of  Rab-mag.  This  title  is 
given  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3  to  a  second  Nergal-sha- 
rezer,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  prince  of  the 
same  name.  The  Biblical  form  Rab-mag  is 
written  on  the  cylinders  Rfibu-emga,  and  pro- 
bably means  "  chief-priest "  (see  Lenormant,  ift 
'Joum.  asiatique,'  1870,  p.  340). 

»  Berosus  (in  Josephus,  I.e.)  ;  Duncker, 
'Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,'  Vol.  11.  p.  503,  Berl. 
1855- 


daean  historians  assert  the  death  of  Nabona- 
dius to  have  been  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel.  When  Nabonadius 
found  resistance  in  the  battle-field  useless,  he 
retreated  to  Babylon,  and,  far  from  perishing 
at  its  capture,  escaped  to  Borsippa.  After  an 
honourable  capitulation,  he  was  sent  from 
thence  to  Carmania,  where  he  died.  Evi- 
dently this  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  state- 
ment of  Daniel,  that  "that  same  night  was 
Belshazzar  slain."  The  identification  seems  to 
be  in  fact  impossible :  it  leaves  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  whole  question  altogether 
unsolved. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  no  identifica- 
tion can  be  made,  and  that  none  is  required. 
Belshazzar  is  the  name  given  by  Daniel  to  the 
last  king  of  Babylon;  Nabonadius,  that  by 
the  historians  best  entitled  to  attention.  The 
difference  of  name  forms,  of  itself,  no  barrier 
to  their  being  both  borne  by  one  and  the  same 
king ;  but  there  is  so  essentially  different  an 
account  attached  by  Scripture  to  the  name  of 
Belshazzar,  and  by  native  historians  to  that  of 
Nabonadius,  that  the  identification  of  the  two 
can  only  be  admitted  on  the  failure  of  every 
other  method  of  explanation.  Such  explana- 
tion has  been  offered,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  questioning  the  broad  historical  outlines, 
facts,  and  illustrations  upon  which  it  rests. 
Two  modes,  ingenious,  satisfectory,  and  sup- 
ported by  names  of  lie  highest  distinction, 
have  now  been  before  critics  for  some  years. 
The  one  emanates  from  M.  Quatremere,  the 
other  from  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  former 
was  published  and  defended  many  years  ago*, 
before  cuneiform  discovery  had  attained  its 
present  growth ;  and  though  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  such  discovery  as  far  as  his  own 
life  extended,  the  French  scholar  did  not 
withdraw  his  published  views  upon  Belshaz- 
zar. 

Holy  Scriptiu^,  says  M.  Quatremere',  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  his  son's  son  (Jer. 
xxvii.  7).  Profane  history  no  less  distinctly 
asserts  that  Nabonadius,  the  last  king  of 
Babylon  according  to  its  testimony,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  Now  Nabona- 
dius, though  ambitious,  was  evidently  a  very 
skilful  acute  man :  keenly  alive  to  his  own 
interests,  yet  perfectly  sensible  of  his  perilous 
position.  He  was  an  usurper,  andexposed  at  any 
moment  to  an  usurper's  fate.  There  seemed 
to  him  one,  and  that  a  no  unusual  means  of 
consolidating  his  power ;  and  he  adopted  that 
means.  He  associated  with  himself  a  scion  of 
the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  This  was 
Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach.  By 
this  step  Nabonadius  secured  for  the  throne 

«  In  the  '  Annales  de  Philosophie  chr^tienne,' 
1838.  It  appeared,  in  substance,  in  Migne's 
'  Diet,  de  la  Bible,'  Vol.  11.  p.  30,  note  (184O. 

'  M^m.  cit.  p.  388  sq.        ^  ^    **' 
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the  respect  naturally  felt  by  the  Babylonians 
toward  the  blood-royal.  Whether  he  assumed 
from  the  first  the  title  of  King,  or  wished  to 
have  it  thought  that  he  was  contented  with 
the  second  place,  cannot  be  determined.  Su- 
preme kings  and  vassal-kings,  so  contrary  to 
the  modem  conception  of  monarchy,  was  a 
frequent  combination  among  Eastern  poten- 
tatesi.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  is  fulfilled:— and  the  title  of  "  Son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,"  given  to  Belshazzar  by  the 
queen-mother,  contains  nothing  strange.  The 
child  was  not  bom  at  the  death  of  his  great 
ancestor;  and  the  perilous  times  encompassing 
his  early  years,  making  it  almost  treason  to 
speak  of  his  branch  of  the  family  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, fully  explain  his  non-acquaintance 
with  Daniel.  Belshazzar  left  to  his  martial 
colleague  every  form  of  public  administration. 
Hence  it  was  Nabonadius,  not  Belshazzar, 
who  determined  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war 
with  Cyrus,  and  went  to  meet  him  in  open 
field.  It  was  he  who  for  eighteen  months 
defended  his  city  against  the  armies  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  baffling  the  progress 
of  the  siege  by  his  courage  and  talent;  and  it 
was  he  who  escaped  from  that  city  when  a 
masterly  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Cyrus 
convinced  the  valiant  defender  that  fiirther 
resistance  was  useless.  Belshazzar  in  the 
meanwhile  had  given  himself  up  to  aban- 
doned habits.  The  terror  at  first  imparted 
to  him  by  the  sight  of  his  enemies  vanished. 
Day  after  day  passed  over,  and  the  city  was 
still  safe.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  im- 
pregnable, and  the  stores  of  his  capital  in- 
exhaustible. He  soon  learned  to  forget  his 
enemy,  and  only  awoke  to  his  danger  when 
the  "finger  of  God"  proclaimed  his  doom. 
In  that  hour  of  careless  security  and  reckless 
debauchery  he  met  his  death  by  the  swords  of 
those  Medes  he  despised'. 

This  hypothesis  certainly  explains  the  asser- 
tion of  Herodotus,  that  Labynetus  (Nabona- 
dius) was  the  son  of  a  prince  of  the  same 
name  and  Nitocris.  The  historian  gleaned  his 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  at  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  actual  events ; 

^  Niebuhr, '  Gesch.  Assurs,'  p.  93.  The  phan- 
tom-sovereign retained  the  name  of  prince, 
while  the  usurper,  under  the  name  of  atabek 
or  regent,  retained  absolute  power.  Thus  the 
first  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  though  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  supreme  authority,  was 
compelled  to  associate  with  himself  a  young 
child  of  the  family  of  Saladin.  (Quatrem. 
p.  390.) 

'  It  is  a  fact  recorded  by  Arist.,  '  Pol.'  in.  i. 
I  a,  that  three  days  after  Babylon  was  taken 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  still  unaware  of 
it.  This  illustrates  both  the  vast  size  of  Babylon 
and  also  the  degree  of  security  into  which  the 
inhabitants  had  fallen.  Babylon  included,  as 
Arist.  tersely  expressed  it,  not  a  city  but  a 
nation.     Comp.  Duncker,  op.  cit.  p.  506. 


and  the  name  of  Labynetus  being  furnished  to 
him  as  that  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
glorious  actor  in  those  events,  he  applied  to 
the  warrior  that  title  of  king  which  properly 
speaking  was  confined  to  his  effeminate  col- 
league. 

Further,  the  simultaneous  leign  of  Nabona- 
dius and  Belshazzar  is  supported  by  the  unde- 
signed attestation  of  a  few  incidental  words. 
Belshazzar,  when  he  saw  the  mysterious  words 
upon  the  wall,  declared  that  the  man  who 
should  read  and  interpret  them  should  be 
clothed  with  scarlet,  be  decorated  with  a  chain 
of  gold,  and  be  made  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom.  But  why  was  this  the  third 
place,  and  not  the  second  ?  What  was  there 
to  prevent  Daniel  receiving  the  dignity  con- 
ferred upon  Joseph  ?  Simply  this ;  that  with 
Nabonadius  and  Belshazzar  as  joint-kings,  or 
as  supreme  king  and  vassal-king,  the  third 
place  was  the  most  exalted  position  Daniel 
could  take.  To  have  named  him  second 
would  have  betrayed  a  sad  want  of  accuracy. 
It  is  in  fact  due  to  Daniel  alone  that  the  name 
of  Belshazzar  has  been  known  to  the  world 
for  so  many  centuries;  the  prophet,  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  of  that  day,  has  only 
to  speak  of  Belshazzar,  not  of  Nabonadius ; 
and  he  recounts  that  scene  only  in  which  the 
former  bore  the  prominent  part.  In  this  there 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  which  bears  the  prophet's 
name. 

By  Quatremere's  hypothesis,  then,  this  step 
is  gained.  The  narratives  of  Daniel  and 
the  historians  are  proved  not  contradictory. 
They  are  complementary  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  sacred  writer  mentions  that  prince 
whose  death  was  so  evident  an  instance 
of  divine  punishment ;  the  others,  that  prince 
whose  name  alone  they  counted  illustrious 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  their 
country.  And  this  silence  on  their  part  will 
possibly  explain  the  confused  version  of  the 
history  found  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus. 
The  annalists  communicated  to  him  a  portion 
only  of  the  life  of  the  last  native  Chaldasan 
king  of  Babylon :  they  omitted  all  mention  of 
his  ignominious  death.  Moreover,  the  ac- 
count of  Xenophon  is  now  seen  to  agree  with 
that  of  Daniel.  While  no  one  claims  for  the 
'  Cyropasdia'  the  dignity  of  history,  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  conceded  that  historical  facts,  form 
the  basis  of  the  narrative.  Xenophon's  ro- 
mance, when  stripped  of  its  embellishments, 
may  be  assumed  to  contain  a  solid  kernel  of 
tmth.  And  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of 
Babylon,  the  history  of  an  event  of  world- 
wide interest  would  certainly  be  transmitted 
to  and  by  him  in  a  form  containing  the  real 
facts,  however  much  those  facts  were  distorted 
and  magnified  by  extraneous  additions.  Xeno- 
phon, when  travelling  in  those  distant  countries, 
feamt  from  the  lips  of  the  descendants  of  the 
besiegers  the  facts  he  has  introduced  into  his 
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pages.  When  sifted  of  their  chaff,  the  grain 
left  behind  is  pure  and  true.  The  historian 
and  the  eye-witness  are  then  agreed. 

'This  view  of  the  French  Professor  was  put 
forth  many  years  before  Rawlinson's  discovery. 
It  will  now  be  seen  to  correspond  in  many 
points  with  the  facts  established  by  later 
cuneiform  research.  Of  itself  it  is  especially 
interesting  as  exhibiting  the  result  attained  by 
a  mind  anxious  only  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  bringing  profound  familiarity  with  oriental 
usages  and  peculiarities  to  assist  the  clear  in- 
tuition of  a  devout  spirit. 

In  1854,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  deciphered  cer- 
tain clay  cyhnders  containing  memorials  of 
Nabonadius^  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
eldest  son  of  Nabonadius  was  called  Bil-shar- 
uzur,  the  identity  of  which  name  with  Bel- 
shazzar  is  self-evident.  He  was  the  heir- 
apparent,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar  were  con- 
nected'i.  This  discovery  proves  what  M. 
Quatremere  had  suspected,  that  no  identifica- 
tion of  Belshazzar  with  any  of  the  kings  in 
the  historical  lists  is  at  all  necessary.  And  it 
decides  the  relationship,  left  an  open  question 
by  the  French  savant.  As  father  and  son, 
Nabonadius  and  Belshazzar  are  both  real 
distinct  beings,  co-eval  with  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  And  again,  it  tacitly 
supports  the  reconciliation  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane accounts,  proposed  by  the  French  scho- 
lar, that  the  one,  dissipated  and  abandoned, 
perished  in  the  midnight  debauch,  while  the 
other  escaped  to  Borsippa.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  have  in  feet  established  three 
things^,  (i)  That  Nabonadius  was  king  of 
Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 
(s)  That  his  eldest  son  was  named  Belshazzar. 
(3)  That  some  impostors  in  the  time  of  Darius 


^  These  cylinders  were  taken  from  the  comer 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Moon.  They  are  printed 
in  fac-simile  in  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  '  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,'  Vol.  i.  PI.  68, 
Col.  I.  This  cylinder  is  in  the  British  Musemn. 
Vid.  'Athenaeum,'  March,  1854;  and  'Journ, 
Sacr.  Lit.'  p.  483  sq.,  1855. 

'  Hincks  reads  it  Binhlu-sar-yuzhur  ('Joum. 
Sacr.  Lit.'  pp.  405 — 407,  Jan.  i86s).  Bil.  or 
Einhlu=Bel  (Jupiter);  -sar=a  king;  -uzur, 
the  same  termination  as  in  Nergal-shar-ezer 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3),  Nebuchadn-ezzar.  It  can  only  be 
inferred  from  the  cylinders  that  Belshazzar  was 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  Then  comes  in  the 
later  and  additional  information  of  Daniel,  that 
the  young  prince  was  actually  king,  i.  e.  joint- 
king  with  his  father.  (Hincks,  pp.  409,  417.) 
This  identification  is  supported"  by  Oppert, 
'Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.' vill.  p.  sp8;  G.  Smith, 
'  On  the  chronology  of  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib,' p.  15 ;  Lenormant, '  Man.  of  the  Anc. 
Hist  of  the  East,'  i.  p.  489;  and  Schrader, 
'Die  Keilinschriften  a  d.  A.  T.'  p.  1279. 

'  Hincks,  p.  409. 


Hystaspis,  when  heading  the  Babylonian  re- 
volts, styled  themselves  one  after  the  other 
Nebuchadnezzar  son  of  Nabonadius.  And 
this  last  fact  is  very  important,  for  it  leads  by 
fair  inference  to  two  deductions :  first,  that 
Belshazzar  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonadius  died 
in  so  open  and  notorious  a  manner,  that  no 
impostor  could  pretend  to  be  he :  secondly, 
that  Nabonadius,  not  being  himself  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  had  married  one  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughters,  and  had  called  his 
younger  son  Nebuchadnezzar*.  An  usurper, 
for  the  reasons  given  by  Quatremere,  would 
probably  seek  to  strengthen  his  position  by 
marriage  into  the  royal  family,  whether  the 
wife  he  took  was  the  widow  of  Neriglissar  or 
some  other  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Such  marriages  formed  part  of  the  state  policy 
of  the  time*.  If  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
can  be  trusted  here,  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Belshazzar  was  Nitocris ;  and  if  she  had  been 
the  widow  of  Neriglissar,  Belshazzar  was  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  when  Babylon 
was  taken.  Of  itself,  that  early  age  was  not 
too  tender  to  permit  the  supposition  that 
Belshazzar  was  actually  king,  as  described  by 
Daniel.  Undoubtedly  oriental  usage  does  not 
make  such  a  feet  impossible*.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  an  Asiatic  prince  being 
surrounded  by  "  princes,  wives  and  concu- 
bines "  at  that  early  age.  Still  it  is  considered 
by  some  more  natur^  to  believe  that  Nitocris 
was  not  the  widow  of  Neriglissar^.  The  stem 
laws  of  a  conqueror  might  compel  such  an 
aUiance;  but,  far  from  supporting  the  position 
of  the  usurper,  her  presence  would  have  been  a 
continual  bar  to  his  progress  with  the  people. 
The  citizens  of  Babylon  would  see  in  her,  not 
the  wife  of  the  usurper,  but  the  widow  ot 
Neriglissar  and  the  mother  of  that  son  to  whom 
Neriglissar  had  left  his  crown  and  whom  Nabo- 
nadius had  murdered.  There  is  more  proba- 
bility in  the  belief  that  Nitocris  was  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  married  to  Nabonadius 
before  the  death  of  Neriglissar.  At  the 
death  of  that  prince,  his  son  was  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  his  more  immediate  attendants ; 
and  by  lus  friends  (un-o  rav  (^iXrai/,  Berosus) 
that  son  was  murdered.  What  more  probable 
than  that  these  included  some  of  his  relatives, 
and  amongst  them  Nabonadius?  The  con- 
spirator, ambitious  and  crafty,  had  already 
secured  by  his  maniage  the  possible  succession 
to  the  throne.  And  with  an  assumption  of 
retributive  motives,  he  expelled  the  usurping 
family  of  Neriglissar  by  murdering  Laboro- 

*  Raw!.  'Herod.'  v.  p.  525,  n.  8. 

»  Rawl.  '  B.  L.'  V.  n.  41.  Thus  Amasis  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Psammetik  III.  (Wilkinson 
in  Rawl.  'Herod.'  11.  387);  Atossa  was  married 
to  Pseudo-Smerdis  and  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  successively  (Herod,  in.  68,  88). 

'  See  introd.  note  to  this  chapter. 

'  Ravirl.  p.  488  (2nd  ed.),  addit.  note. 
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soarchod,  and  brought  in  another  branch  of 
the  royal  family  by  that  daughter  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Nitocns)  whom  he  had  married. 
Belshazzar,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  was 
therefore  born  some  time  before  the  accession 
of  his  father  to  the  throne.  And  when  that 
event  took  place,  Nabonadius  raised  his  son 
to  the  successive  dignities  of  crown-prince  and 
joint-king,  as  proved  by  the  inscriptions  and 
the  indirect  testimony  of  Daniel.  His  own 
position,  he  knew,  would  be  materially 
strengthened  by  joining  to  himself  that  son 
whose  blood  was  more  royal  than  his  own. 

As  will  be  perceived,  the  cuneiform  cylinder 
corroborates  the  reason  so  happily  suggested 
by  Quatrem^re  for  the  title  given  to  Daniel 
by  Belshazzar.  Higher  than  "third"  ruler 
the  prophet  could  not  be.  And  the  title  of 
"  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  "  given  to  Belshaz- 
zar by  the  queen  is  also  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Son  he  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  tenn,  but  grandson^  he  was,  and  in  this 
way  again  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was 
accomplished.  By  these  means  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  name  of  Belshazzar  are 
altogether  removed.  The  narrative  of  Daniel 
is  shewn  to  be  independent  and  more  purely 
personal  than  that  of  the  historians ;  and  yet 
it  by  no  means  contradicts  them.  The  one 
wrote  as  an  eye-witness,  the  others  as  they 
were  informed.  It  was  natural  that  the  pro- 
phet should  preserve  facts  more  directly  re- 
lating to  that  one  of  the  two  chief  actors  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact :  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  Chaldee  archives  would 
record  the  name,  not  of  the  voluptuous,  but 
of  the  more  princely  sovereign. 

Thus  it  is  that  after  more  than  2000  years 
the  name  of  the  one,  Belshazzar,  known  only 
through  the  pages  of  Daniel,  is  discovered  upon 
contemporary  monuments,  and  the  name  of 
the  other,  Nabonadius,  is  equally  recovered. 
Does  it  seem  extravagant  to  ask  that  the 
justice,  so  willingly  granted  to  Berosus,  should 
be  accorded  to  Daniel .'    The  correctness  of 


^  The  word  "  son  "  is  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  Laban  is  called  the  "son  of 
Nahor "  (Gen.  xxix.  5) :  in  reality  he  was  his 
grandson  (xxviii,  2 — 5;  comp.  xxii.  20 — 23). 
Jehu  is  the  "son  of  Nimshi"  (i  K.  xix,  16),  and 
"  the  sou  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi " 
(2  K.  ix.  2,  14).  In  statements  of  a  genealogical 
character  the  following  forms  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  "  Shebuel  (a  contemporary 
of  David)  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses  " 
(i  Chro.  xxvi.  24).  "Jesus  Christ  the  son  of 
David  the  son  of  Abraham"  (Matt.  i.  i).  (Rawl. 
'B.  L.'  n.  40,  p.  443.)  The  "  Merodach-Bala- 
dan"  of  Scripture  (Isai.  xxxix.  i),  described  as 
"  son  of  Baladan,"  is  entitled  in  the  inscriptions 
"  son  of  Vagina,"  Baladan  being  the  name  of  an 
ancestor.  And  in  the  East,  the  term  "  son  of" 
continues  to  denote  connection  generally  either 
by  descent  or  succession.  (Layard,  '  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,'  i.  p.  613.) 


the  Chaldee  historian  is  illustrated  by  these 
discoveries,  and  his  authority  proportionately 
increased.  It  surely  is  time  that  the  same 
measure  of  fairness  should  be  meted  out  to 
Danieia. 

Darius  the  Mede. 

The  Scriptural  description  of  this  prince  is 
brief  but  very  distinct.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes. 
He  succeeded  Belshazzar  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years  (v.  31,  ix.  1,  xi.  i).  If,  as  is  • 
most  natural,  that  succession  was  immediate, 
a  Babylonian  was  replaced  by  a  Median 
dynasty.  And  this  fact  is  attested  by  Josephus 
('Antiq.'  x.§  11. 4)  and  Xenophon  ('  Cyrop.' 
I.  §  5.  a).  According  to  these  historians 
Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  for  his  father-in-law 
Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  of  Astyages,  and  did 
not  come  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  as  an 
independent  prince  till  after  his  death.  Jose- 
phus mentions  that  Darius  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  another  name;  and  this,  it  has 
been  concluded,  was  "  Cyaxares,"  the  name 
given  to  him  by  Xenophon.  This  identifica- 
tion is  apparently  supported  by  the  indication 
in  Daniel  (v.  31,  vi.  28),  that  first  of  all  a 
Median  and  then  a  Persian  dynasty  succeeded 
the  Babylonian.  And  it  agrees  with  the  age 
attributed  to  Darius  by  the  prophet.  From 
Xenophon  it  appears  that  he  was  an  old  man 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  too  old 
to  have  an  heir.  When  he  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Cyrus,  and  with  her  Media  as 
a  dowry,  he  observed  that  he  had  no  son  born 
in  marriage. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Herodotus  (i.  130),  Ctesias,  and  Isaiah 
(xliv. — ^v.),  know  nothing  of  a  second  Cyaxares 
between  Astyages  and  Cyrus*.  In  the  tra- 
dition followed  by  Herodotus,  who  adds 
parenthetically  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
two  other  versions  of  the  story,  the  Persian 
tribes  are  represented  as  subject  to  the  Medes, 
till  Cyrus,  a  bold  Achsmenian  adventurer, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  deposed  the  Median 
king  Astyages,  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side.  Astyages  died  childless,  and  with  him 
ended  the  Median  dynasty.  Cyrus  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  Herodotus,  the  sole  and 
unassisted  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  first 


'  Davidson,  'Introd.  to  O.  T.'  iii.  190,  191 
(1863),  classes  under  seven  different  heads  his 
objections  to  the  cuneiform  deductions  of  Canon 
Rawlinson  and  Hincks.  He  objects  that  they 
"  always  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  Daniel's 
unquestionable  correctness."  Since  1863,  cunei- 
form discovery  has  both  supported  that  correct- 
ness and  the  deductions. 

*  The  succession  of  kings  as  given  by  Herodo- 
tus and  the  canon  is,  for  the  times  in  question, 

Cyaxares  reigned  40  years, 

Astyages 35  

Cyrus       29  , (Nieb.p.  66). 
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king  of  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty.  An  ap- 
peal in  support  of  this  view  is  generally  made 
to  the  opening  verse  of  the  Apocryphal  writ- 
ing '  Bel  and  the  Dragon : '  "  After  the  death 
of  King  Astyages,  the  kingdom  came  to  Cyrus 
the  Persian." 

These  contradictions,  real  or  apparent,  have 
tested  the  ingenuity  and  scholarship  of  critics 
as  fully  as  the  sister  question  concerning  Bel- 
shazzar.  The  literature  of  the  whole  subject 
is  so  immense  that,  as  before,  those  views 
•  which  are  now  either  entirely  surrendered  or 
but  feebly  supported  must  be  passed  over  with 
a  mere  allusion.  In  addition  to  the  identifica- 
tion with  Cyaxares  II.,  Darius  the  Mede  has 
been  supposed  the  same  as  Neriglissar,  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  Nabonadiusi,  Astyages,  or 
some  Median  prince  otherwise  almost  unknown 
to  history.  O  f  all  these  identifications,  the  first 
and  the  last  two  alone  retain  any  hold  upon 
modern  opinion. 


a.     The  identification  of  Darius  the  Mede 
tuith  Cyaxares  II. 

This  opinion  is  accepted  by  some  of  the 
first  critics  of  the  past  and  present  day. 
After  being  combated  and  refuted  with  more 
or  less  success,  it  has  been  fully  adopted  by 
Vitringa,  Dom  Clement,  Bertholdt,  Gesenius, 
Winer,  Keil,  Hengstenberg,  RosenmUUer, 
Havemick,  and  Browne^,  under  one  form : 
and  by  Delitzsch,  Schulze,  Vaihinger,  Auber- 
len,  ZUndel  and  ZBckler'  under  another.  It 
rests  mainly  upon  the  narratives  of  Josephus, 
Xenophon,  the  Armenian  Eusebius,  and  a 
few  lines  from  the » Persae '  of  ^schylus.  The 
,  difference  of  names  is  certainly  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  this  opinion:  both  "Darius"  and 
"  Cyaxares "  are  appellatives  and  titles  of 
sovereignty.  Darius  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
ip^eirje,  "  co-ercer :  "  it  was  a  name  probably 
assumed  by  monarchs  at  the  time  of  their 
accession  to  the  throne*.  Again,  Cyaxares 
and  Ahasuerus  are  identical.  Scaliger^  first 
noticed  this.     From  the  more  simple  form 

'  Rawl.  '  B.  L.'  p.  171,  and  notes.  Quatrem&re 
disposes  effectively  of  these  three  identifications, 
pp.  368—373,  399  sq.  In  England  the  latest 
advocate  of  the  identification  of  Darius  with 
Darius  Hyst.  is  Mr  Bosanquet.  The  arguments 
are  drawn  out  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  'Jour- 
nal of  Sacred  Literature,'  from  Jan.  1850  and 
onwards  ;  and  in  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  BibL  Arch.' 
Vols.  I.  and  11. 

*  '  Ordo  Saeclorum,'  p.  175. 

"  Schulze,  'Cyrus  derGrosse'  ('Stud.  u.  Krit.' 
1853),  p.  685  sq.;  Ziindel,  p.  37;  Vaihinger, 
Herzog  '  R.  E.'  s.  v.  Darius  (the  Mede); 
Delitzsch,  id.  s.  v.  Daniel;  Zijckler,  p.  34. 

*  Vaihinger,  l.c.,  adduces  the  instance  of  Da- 
rius Ochus. 

'  '  De  Emend.  Temporum,'  vi.  587 ;  Vitringa, 
'  Observ,'  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 


Xerxes  arose  the  forms  of  Ar-xerxcs,  Kyar- 
xerxes,  Cyaxares.  In  Hebrew  characters  the 
name  was  written  B'niB'nK,  Akhasverosh 
(Ahasuerus),  or  without  the  prosthetic  N, 
khashverosh,  Khshversh.  The  cuneiform  dis- 
coveries of  ChampoUion  and  Grotefend  have 
confirmed  this  identification.  The  forms 
Khshvershe  or  Khshersh  are  found  upon  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
Efpl  is  at  once  self-evident.  The  appended 
letters  and  diacritical  points  lead  in  the  one 
case  to  Cyaxares,  in  the  other  to  Ahasuerus'. 
The  Armenian  chronicle  of  Eusebius  sup- 
ports the  main  fact  of  Josephus  and  Xenophon, 
that  a  Mede  occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon 
before  Cyrus,  and  appends  to  their  account 
the  name  Darius,  in  itself  an  important  addi- 
tion. Eusebius  is  quoting  a  passage  from 
Abydenus,  relative  to  the  capture  of  Nabona- 
dius,  and  his  translation  to  Carmania  by 
Cyrus.  And  to  this  statement  the  Armenian 
clu'onicle  adds  a  clause  that  Darius  the  king 
drove  him  out  of  the  same  region'.  What 
Darius,  it  is  asked,  can  this  be,  but  Darius 
the  Mede,  that  prince  whom  the  Medes  and 
Persians  raised  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  with 
the  consent  of  Cyrus  their  commander  ?  And 
the  fact  thus  vaguely  noticed  is  said  to  be 
accordant  with  the  oracular  declaration  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Aby- 
denus. The  ally  of  Cyrus,  said  the  king, 
shall  be  a  Mede,  the  boast  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  lines  of  ^schylus  are  in  one  sense 
valuable,  because  illustrating  the  current 
opinion  of  the  well-informed  Athenians  of  his 
age: 

M580S  yap  fjv  6  wparos  ^efuov  arpaTOv' 
SKKos  o  eKclvov  irais  roS  epyov  rjimtTe, 
<j>peves  yap  avrov  6vfibv  olaiUMrrpo^auv' 
rpiTos  o  air  avrov  Kvpos,  k.t.X. 

'Persa:,'  771 — 773,  ed.  Blomf. 

But  there  appear  to  be  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  that  form  at  least  of  this  identification 
which  makes  Cyaxares  son  of  Astyages.  The 
table  of  kings  required  to  suit  such  identifica- 
tion must  enumerate  in  chronological  succes- 
sion Cyaxares  I.,  Astyages,  Cyaxares  II.,  and 
Cyrus.  And  this  succession  depends  too 
entirely  upon  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  to  be 
trustworthy".     In  this  particular  point  the 

"  Von  Lengerke,  p.  232 ;  Nieb.  '  Gesch.  Ass.' 
p.  44;  Browne,  p.  175;  'Bible  Commentary,' 
App.  to  Esther. 

'  This  passage  is  given  in  Browne,  L  t.,  and 
in  Ziindel,  p.  29. 

'  Quatremire,  p.  364;  Nieb.  p.  61.  "Wenn 
man  die  Kyropadie  ak  Geschichtsquelle  benutzen 
will,  so  muss  man  auch  aus  Tfl^maque  Heroen- 
geschichte,  ausRasselas  und  Usong  abyssinische 
und  persische  Geschichte  schreiben,  oder  nach 
Thiers  die  Geschichte  Bonaparte's.  Die  deutsche 
Geschichtsfoischung  ware  der  imgliickseligste 
Sisyphus,  wenn  ich  hier  die  Beweise  fur  die 
historische  Werthlosigkeit  der  Kyropadie  erst 
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light  and  pleasant  historian  appears  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  prove  himself  wrong  i. 
In  two  passages  of  the  '  Return  of  the  10,000,' 
he  mentions  that  two  cities,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  were  completely 
ruined  when  the  Persians  dispossessed  the 
Medes  of  the  empire  of  Asia.  This  happened 
but  once,  when  Astyages  succumbed  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  Cyrus.  Consequently,  the 
'Cyropasdia,'  when  representing  the  empire  of 
the  East  passing  calmly  and  peaceably  from 
Astyages  to  lus  son  Cyaxares,  and  from 
Cyaxares  to  Cyrus,  can  only  be  reproducing 
a  fictitious  and  romantic  embellishment. 
Stronger  still  is  the  next  objection  to  this 
identification.  Daniel  distinctly  calls  Darius 
the  son  of  Ahasuerus;  consequently  he  was 
not  the  son  of  Astyages.  The  names  are  too 
dissimilar^  to  be  confounded  by  a  contem- 
porary and  an  eye-witness  of  the  events' 
narrated. 

M.  Quatremere  founds  a  further  objection 
to  this  identification  upon  grounds  deduced 
firom  the  moral  aspect  of  those  early  times. 
Centuries  have  rolled  by:  revolutions  have 
overthrown  dynasty  after  dynasty:  hosts  of 
marauders  have  depopulated  and  left  their 
tracks  of  blood  upon  the  plains  of  Asia, 
but  throughout  every  change  one  name  has 
preserved  its  hateful  reputation ;  and  that 
name  is  Astyages.  Under  its  Armenian  form 
Adjiahak^,  or  its  Arabic  form  Dah-hak,  it  is 
the  prototype  of  despotism  and  savage  cruelty. 
The  poets  and  chroniclers  of  the  East  have 
reserved  for  the  "Biting  Snake*"  the  same 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Blood  that  the  West 
has    assigned  to  the   Emperor  Nero.     The 


zusammenstellen  musste.  Es  ist  genug  Cicero's 
Worte  (ad  Q.  fr.  I.  i.  8)  anzufiihren :  '  Cyrus  ille 
a  Xenophonte  non  ad  historise  fidem  scriptus 
est,  sed  ad  effigiem  just!  imperii.' "  Cp.  Spiegel, 
'Erin.  Alterth.'  II.  p.  268. 

^  Quatremere,  1.  c. 

'  Id.  p.  365.  Brovrae  allows  that  the  identity 
of  Astyages  and  Ahasuenis  is  doubtful  (p.  175). 

'  In  the  '  Zend-Avesta '  this  name  is  read  Aji- 
dahak,  the  Zohak  of  the  'Shah-Nameh,'  Fer- 
dusi's  great  epic  poem  (Bumouf,  'Joum.  Asiat.' 
p.  496  sq.  (1844).  Max  Miiller,  in  Bunsen's 
'Outlines  of  Univ.  Hist.'  I.  pp.  123,  124). 

*  This  is  Rawlinson's  translation  of  the  name. 
He  considers  it  a  title  bprne  by  all  the  old 
Sqfthic  kings  of  the  country,  and  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Median  monarchs.  The  Armenian 
Moses  of  Chorene  expressly  identifies  Astyages 
with  that  prince  of  the  mythological  traditions 
of  Persia  who  received  the  name  of  Dah-hak 
and  the  surname  of  Biourasp  (Quatr.  p.  367; 
Spiegel,  'Erin.  Alterth.'  11.  p.  480).  Compare 
Ferdusi's  description  of  Zohak :  "  Ce  monstre 
a  tete  de  serpent.  II  ne  pouvait  enseigner  que 
I'amour  du  mal,  que  la  devastation,  le  meurtre 

et  I'incendie II  n'avait  aucune  vertu  de  roi, 

aucune  loi,  aucune  foi."  ('  S.  N. '  ed.  and  transl. 
by  Mohl,  I.  pp.  69—71.    Par.  1836.) 


pages  of  the  Eastern  writers  illustrate  the 
life  of  a  tyrant  such  as  Herodotus  has 
painted.  The  stern  facts  stand  out  from 
the  midst  of  their  romance  or  poetry  as  bea- 
cons of  history.  The  historian  of  the  East 
points  to  the  mythological  Feridoun^;  at  one 
moment  crushed  and  submissive  under  the 
iron  heel  of  Dah-hak,  at  another  welcomed 
in  triumph  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country 
from  a  hated  yoke.  A  cry  of  joy  goes  up 
from  the  whole  land  when  the  tyrant  is 
banished  to  the  caves  of  Demavend.  And 
who  is  this  Feridoun  but  Cyrus,  victorious 
over  Astyages,  as  Herodotus  has  described 
him  ?  What  is  this  narrative  of  expulsion, 
but  the  oriental  dress  of  the  subsequent  act  of 
Cyrus  in  sparing  Astyages  and  removing  him 
to  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  as  asserted  by 
Ctesias? — If  then  the  poetry  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  historians  of  the  East  tend  to 
confirm  the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  how  can  that  of  Xenophon  be  ad- 
mitted ?  What  becomes  of  the  gentleness  he 
attributes  to  Astyages  ?  What  is  to  be  said 
of  his  mythical  son  ?  What  of  many  little 
romantic  addenda  of  a  similar  character  ? 

With  reference  also  to  the  passage  of 
^schylus,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  words 
are  hardly  applicable  to  the  supposed  character 
of  Cyaxares  II.  The  language  of  the  Greek 
poet  is  little  applicable  to  a  man  of  weakly 
mind  and  declining  health.  Of  itself,  it  is  far 
too  indefinite  to  permit  any  certain  application 
to  any  particular  hero.  So  also  with  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Armenian  chronicle  of  Eusebius. 
The  translation  given  above  of  the  appended 
words  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable  that  can 
be  advanced  in  support  of  the  present  opinion ; 
but  the  passage  from  its  brevity  is  confessedly 
obscure;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  made 
less  so  by  the  subsequent  admission  that 
"  Abydenus  is  a  confused  writer^."  In  the 
opinion  of  Quatremere,  the  reference  there  to 
Darius  is  not  to  Darius  the  Mede,  but  to 
Darius  Hystaspis'. 

"  This— d'Anquetil's  rendering  of  the  Phre- 
doun  of  Neriosengh's  Sanscr.  Vers,  of  the 
'  Zend-Av.'  —  is  the  Aryo-Persian  Thraetana, 
identified  by  Bumouf  (op.  cit.  p.  497)  with 
the  Trita  of  the  Vedas.  Scheuchzer  ('  Ethnogr. 
Hist.  d.  Ass.  u.  Babels,'  in  'Zeitschr.  der  D. 
M.  G.'  XVI.  p.  488),  finds  a  form  of  the  name" 
in  the  Tartan  of  Scripture  (e.g:  Isai.  xx.  i). 
The  different  traditions  concerning  Feridoun  and 
Zohak  are  collected  by  Gorres,  'Das  Helden- 
buchd.  Iran.'  I.  p.  16  sq.,  Berl.  1820;  Duncker, 
'  Gesch.  d.  Alterth.'  11.  p.  446  sq. ;  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  Zendic  and  Vedic  ac- 
counts, by  Roth,  '  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  II. 
p.  216  sq.  I'erdusi's  version  of  the  history  is 
given  in  Mohl,  I.  pp.  77  sq.,  115  sq. ;  and,  in  a 
shorter  form,  in  Atkinson's  edition  of  the  '  S.  N.' 
Lond.  1832.   (Orient.  Transl.  Fund.) 

"  Browne,  176. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  382. 
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b.    "the  Uentificatkn  of  Darius  the  Mede 
<with  Astyages, 


This  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  Westcott 
and  Vaux*.  As  in  the  former  view,  Darius  is 
the  personal  name  of  the  king;  so  that  the 
formula  "Darius  the  Mede  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus"  is  read,  Astyages  the  Mede  the 
son  of  Cyaxares  I.  To  this  there  is  no  ob- 
jection as  regards  the  use  of  the  names.  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  lost  the  name  of  Darius 
altogether.  It  is  found  upon  the  Persian 
monuments  in  the  form  Darayawush,  and 
upon  the  Tataric  as  Tariyavaus;  and  traces 
of  an  earlier  Darius  than  Darius  Hystaspis 
are  with  justice  discovered  in  a  passage  of  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes^.  If  it  is  not  found 
in  Herodotus,  its  absence  is  no  disproof  of  the 
real  existence  of  princes  so  called.  But  if 
"Darius  the  Mede"  was  Astyages  "king  of 
Media,  his  reign  over  Babylon  could  only 
have  lasted  one  year;  chronological  facts 
demand  his  expulsion  by  Cyrus  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Evil-Merodach*.  This  limited 
reign  is  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  men- 
tion in  Daniel  of  the  first  year  only  of  Darius 
(ix.  i).  Cyrus  when  he  conquered  Astyages 
deprived  him  of  regal  power,  either  permitting 
■  him  to  retain  the  title  from  his  relationship  to 
him*,  or  removing  him  to  Hyrcania  (Ctesias). 
It  has  been  usually  supposed,  adds  Niebuhr, 
that  Cyrus  succeeded  Darius  at  Babylon  im- 
mediately, but  this  is  not  stated  by  Daniel  in 
so  many  words.  And  of  course  to  allow  this 
would  be  fatal  to  his  theory. 

This  view  rests,  with  Niebuhr  and  West- 
cott, upon  the  identification  of  Belshazzar 
with  Evil-Merodach.  The  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  supported  by  these  writers  are 
mainly  conjectural :  and  they  are  now  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  abandonment  of  that  iden- 
tification. 

Vaux  treats  the  question  differently,  not 
being  fettered  by  the  identification  of  Bel- 
shazzar with  Evil-Merodach.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Cyrus  to  treat  the  monarchs  he 
vanquished  with  unusual  magnanimity.  There 
is  therefore  no  «  priori  reason  why  Astyages 

■  ^  Niebuhr,  'Gesch.  Ass.'  pp.  91  sq. ;  West- 
cott, Smith's  'Bibl.  Diet.'  Art.  Darius  (the 
Mede);  Vaux,  'Hist,  of  Persia,'  p.  74. 

'  Niebuhr,  p.  45.  Vid.  Suidas,  s.  v.  AapeiKois 
(ed.  Gaisf.  Vol.  I.  p.  867),  oiiK  iwo  Aapelov  toC 
H^/>|ov  irarpos,  iW  dip'  iripov  nvbi  iraKaioTipov 
/SotriX^us  uvotii<r8iitTai>.  The  scholium  referred 
to  is  that  on  Arist.  'Eccles.'  589.  This  was 
also  the  opinion  of  Harpocration,  Vol.  I.  p.  45. 
Wesseling,  '  Observatt.'  Vol.  It.  ch.  xxii.  p. 
177,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion,  but  his  argu- 
ments are  not  convincing  to  himself. 

'  These  are  supplied  by  Niebuhr  himself, 
p.  92. 

*  Mandan^  the  daughter  of  Astyages  married 
Cambyses,  and  Cyrus  was  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage.   (Herod,  i,  107—110.)' 


may  not  have  survived  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom, just  as  was  the  case  with  Crcesus  and 
Nabonadius.  It  would,  further,  have  been 
good  policy  in  Cyrus  to  gratify  his  Median 
subjects  by  making  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares 
(Akhasverosh)  viceroy  of  Babylon^.  On  this 
supposition  Darius  would,  naturally,  have 
reigned  there  during  the  two  years  B.C.  538 — 
J  3  6,  during  which  Cyrus  was  completing 
his  conquest ;  and  these  two  years  would 
naturally  have  been  included  in  the  nine 
assigned  to  Cyrus  in  the  Babylonian  annals. 
Again,  if  this  were  so,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  he  would  have  been,  more  than 
Cyrus,  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
of  the  Captivity,  who  would  naturally  give 
him  the  title  of  king,  and  reckon  the  year  of 
his  death,  B.C.  536,  which  was  that  of  their 
own  restoration,  as  the^rst  year  of  Cyrus. 

The  great  objection  to  this  is  the  age  which 
must  be  assigned  to  Astyages,  an  age  far 
greater  than  that  given  by  Daniel.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  answer  to  this  objection  is 
satisfactory'. 

If  then  it  be  said  that  these  explanations 
fail,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  ex- 
planation can  be  offered  ?  There  is  manliness 
as  well  as  wisdom  in  the  opinion  of  Quatre- 
mere  and  Rawlinson,  that  Darius  the  Mede  is 
an  historic  character  of  whose  existence  no 
other  record  has  as  yet  been  found  except  that 
contained  in  Scripture. 

Another  theory  expounded  by  M.  Qua- 
tremere  remains  to  be  noticed''.  A  tew 
years  ago  M.  des  Vignoless  advanced  the 
opinion  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  a  Median 
prince  to  whom  Cyrus  had  given  Babylon 
in  reward  for  his  services.  But  to  reduce 
Darius  to  the  rank  of  a  satrap  was  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  accorded  to 
him  by  Daniel.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Darius  was  a  king  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term.    A  satrap  would  not  have  possessed 

"  Thus  in  the  Behistan  inscription  we  find 
Frawartis,  a  Median,  and  Sitratachmes  from 
Sagartia,  claiming  the  throne  as  descendants  of 
Cyaxares.  "I  am  Xathrites  of  the  race  of 
Cyaxares."  "I  am  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the 
race  of  Cyaxares."  'Beh.  Inscr.  CoL  II.  pp. 
S,  14- 

'  "  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 
been  ten  years  older  than  Daniel  makes  him 
("  about "  62  years),  and  Cyrus  more  than  ten 
years  younger  when  he  defeated  Astyages  than 
his  usually  assumed  age  of  40.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of  Cyrus; 
Dinon,  it  is  true,  makes  him  70  years  old  at  his 
death,  but  Herodotus  implies  he  was  youngesr  at 
his  overthrow  of  the  Medes  than  is  generally 
supposed."    Vaux,  p.  76,  n.  i. 

'  Quatrem.  pp.  372  sq. 

8  'CEuvres,'  II.  pp.  510  sq.  It  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Lenormant,  '  Man.  of  the  A.  Hist, 
of  the  East,'  i.  p.  490. 
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the  power  of  dividing  the  empire  into  i«o 
provinces  (vi.  1) ;  and  the  request  made  to 
Darius  by  the  Chaldaeans  (vi.  8),  v?hile  fully 
consonant  to  custom  if  Darius  were  king,  is 
impossible  if  he  were  only  an  officer  of  state. 

The  primary  feet  upon  which  the  historical 
question  turns — the  defeat  of  Astyages  by 
Cyrus — is  undisputed.  But  Cyrus  was  a 
liberator  rather  than  a  conqueror.  He  took 
up  arms  at  the  invitation  of  an  irritated  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  assumed  the  character  of  the 
champion  of  liberty  against  a  tyrannical  despot. 
This  policy  divided  the  Median  nation,  and 
left  to  Astyages  those  only  who  were  bound 
to  him  by  personal  and  interested  motives; 
and  thus  it  was  that  in  two  battles  the  whole 
of  Media  surrendered  to  Cyrus.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  deliverer,  not  as  an  invader; 
and  the  soldiers  that  would  not  fight  for 
him  refused  to  fight  against  him.  With  the 
defeat  of  Astyages  commenced  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  his  new  position.  Cyrus  had  proved 
himself  a  warrior,  he  had  now  to  achieve  a 
triumph  as  a  diplomatist.  He  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Medes,  at  least  in  appearance, 
the  supreme  conduct  of  national  affairs^  His 
Persians  adopted  their  costume.  Diplomatic 
acts,  decrees  and  ordinances,  were  couched  in 
the  peculiar  formula,  "  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,"  the  place  of  honour  being 
assigned  to  the  former.  And  by  the  time  of 
Esther  the  names  had  become  inseparable. 
The  formula  was  regarded  as  significant  of 
the  dominant  power  of  the-  East.  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  adopted  the  terminology;  and 
later  still  the  expression  "  Iranian,"  analogous 
to  Medo-Persian,  established  itself  in  the  East 
in  the  reign  of  the  Sassanides,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  historians  of  Armenia  2.  This 
priority  of  rank  was  in  fact  to  be  expected, 
when  the  immense  extent  of  the  Median 
empire  is  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
little  province  of  Persia,  the  hereditary  king- 
dom of  Cyrus.  In  any  coalition  formed 
between  the  two  nations,  the  Mede  would  of 
necessity  occupy  the  first  place,  though  the 
Persian  was  actually  the  dominant  and  direct- 
ing power.  And  this  the  prophets  illustrate 
when  alluding  to  that  "  spirit  of  the  kings  of 
the  Medes"  (Jer.  li.  11;  Isai.  xiii.  17),  which 
should  be  stirred  against  Babylon.  The  united 
army,  though  headed  by  the  Persian  hero, 
was  designated  by  its  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive title. 

With  the  conquest  of  Babylon  arose  a 
fresh  difficulty.  The  Persian  aspired  to 
the  throne  of  Asia,  but  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish. 
With  a  disinterestedness  assumed  or  real  he 
turned  to  the  Medes  and  selected  from  them 

1  Cp.  Spiegel,  'Erin.  Alterth.'  11.  268,  289. 

s  Quatrem.  p.  375.  He  refers  for  proof  of 
this  to  a  M^moire  read  before  TAcademie  des 
Belles-lettres, 


a  prince  fitted  to  be  saluted  as  sovereign  of 
this  the  mightiest  conquest  of  their  combined 
forces.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  Cyrus 
decided  the  selection  of  a  king ;  or,  by  a  slight 
manipulation  of  those  reins  of  government 
he  in  reality  grasped,  directed  the  popular  vote 
as  he  himself  wished.  At  any  rate  the  suf- 
frages of  the  electors  were  given  in  favour 
either  of  a  prince  of  illustrious,  perhaps  of 
royal',  origin,  or  of  some  veteran  officer  of 
high  rank*.  In  either  case  he  was  advanced  in 
years  and  perhaps  childless.  This  king  of 
Babylon  was  "Darius  the  Mede,  son  of 
Ahasuerus;"  a  prince  whose  name  Daniel  has 
preserved,  and  whose  character — good,  hu- 
mane, though  easily  corrupted  by  superstitious 
flattery  and  still  darker  insinuations, — was 
precisely  of  that  malleable  description  required 
by  the  king-maker  Cyrus.  Darius  established 
himself  in  Babylon  ;  and  the  warlike  Persian 
again  went  forth  on  his  career  of  victory, 
keeping  himself  before  the  world  by  a  succes- 
sion of  conquests  indicative  of  his  own  general- 
ship, and  flattering  to  the  national  vanity. 
After  two  years  Darius  died  childless.  Any 
further  objection  to  the  Persian  origin^  of 
Cyrus  would  have  been  impossible.  Cyrus 
became  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  empire 
of  the  East,  and  counted  the  years  of  his 
reign  from  the  time  of  his  accession. 

In  what  has  been  here  advanced  there  is 
nothing  to  contradict  the  further  assumption 
that  Cyrus  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Persia 
during  the  reign  of  Darius'.  Each  town  of 
Babylonia  had  its  "patesi"  or  viceroy'  as 
each  province  of  the  great  central  government 
had  its  petty  king.  If  he  was  endued  with 
absolute  power  over  his  own  subjects,  he  was 
yet  bound  to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  the 
supreme  lord,  to  contribute  to  his  coffers,  and 
fight,  if  required,  under  his  standard.  The 
feudal  tenures  of  the  Middle  Ages  recur 
naturally  to  the  memory  as  a  Western  adapta- 
tion of  the  Eastern  practice ;  and  in  Persia 
such  kings  as  the  kings  of  Atropatene,  Bactria 
and  Elymais,  acknowledged  without  dispute 
the  supremacy  of  their  liege  lord  the  Suzerain 
of  Asia. 

That  such  was  actually  the  case  in  the  days 
of  Darius  and  Cyrus  is  perhaps  supported 

'  "  Rien  n'emp^cherait  de  croire  que  Darius 
fut,  en  effet,  non  pas  le  fils  du  roi  Astyage,  car 
il  est  appek  par  Daniel  fils  d'Assuerus,  mais 
neveu  d' Astyage."  Quatrem.  p.  371.  He  does 
not  himself  adopt  this  suggestion. 

*  See  note  to  v.  31. 

"  It  was  contrary  to  Median  custom  that  an 
heir  to  the  throne  through  the  female  line  should 
succeed  while  a  descendant  through  the  male 
branch  could  be  found  (Spiegel,  '  ErSn,'  p.  56). 
If  Darius  the  Mede  was  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  Astyages  by  the  male  branch, 
he  would  necessarily  be  preferred  before  Cyrus. 

'  Quatrem.  p.  378. 

'  See  note  to  vi.  r. 
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by  a  few  casual  words  in  Daniel.  "  Darius 
took  the  kingdom,"  says  the  prophet  (v.  31 
Kni3?P  ?3p) ;  and  the  word  in  the  original, 
'p,  supports  the  opinion  that  he  received  it 
from  another!.  The  use  of  the  word  in  vii.  18 
is  the  best  illustration  of  it  here.  There  the 
Saints  of  the  Most  High  take  the  kingdom 
either  through  the  power  of  God,  or  directly 
from  His  hands  ('D  11^3p'1)  ;  it  was  by  no  act 
of  their  own.  So  Darius  received  his  throne 
from  Cyrus,  the  real  holder  of  the  gift.  Again 
in  ix.  I  Darius  is  described  as  "made  king 
n^Dn)  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldseans ; " 
and  the  somewhat  parallel  usage  of  the  causa- 
tive conjugation  in  i  K.  L  43  would  seem  to 
refer  the  act  of  king-making  to  the  agency  of 
another  in  both  cases. 

Naturally  the  great  objection  to  this  view  of 
Darius  the  Mede  is  the  silence  of  the  historians. 
But  this  objection  is  very  much  removed  by  a 
recollection  of  Eastern  practices  2. 

It  appears  certain  that  Darius  was  king 
only  in  name.  All  the  real  power  belonged  to 
Cyrus.  Herodotus  in  all  probability  never  went 
as  far  as  Babylon,  but  gathered  from  the  Persians 
the  facts  he  relates'.  He  would  not  hear  from 
them  the  name  of  "  Darius  the  Mede."  Neither 
Chaldsean  nor  Persian  would  hesitate  to  ex- 
aggerate or  suppress  facts  as  they  affected 
their  distinctive  nationalities.  Xenophon  most 
probably  did  come  into  contact  vidth  facts  of 
a  more  authentic  character.  In  the  course  of 
his  journey  along  the  Tigris  he  must  have  met 
with  many  Medes  capable  of  giving  to  him 
historical  information.  But,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  his  acquisitions  proved  worse 
than  useless.  He  has  substituted  for  Darius 
the  Mede  a  Cyaxares  unknown  to  history ;  and 
he  has  woven  around  that  king  nothing  more 

1  Auberlen,  'Der  Prophet  Daniel,'  p.  218 
(2te  Aufl.);  Rawl.  'B.  L.'n.  46,p.44S.  Bleak's 
objections  to  this  are  not  convincing  (' Jahrb.  £ 
deutsche  Theologie,'  Vol.  v.  p.  6$,  n.  i,  i860). 

"  It  is  worthy  also  of  notice  that  the  whole 
Achaemenian  period,  replete  with  its  heroes  and 
glorious  events,  passed  so  completely  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Persian  people,  that  not  one 
name  remained  to  them.  The  very  name  of  the 
great  Darius  (Hystaspis)  came  back  to  the  Per- 
sians through  the  Greek  traditions  concerning 
Alexander  (Spiegel,  '  Eran,'  p.  88).  Can  it  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  short  reign  of  Darius 
the  Mede  should  have  perished  in  this  general 
oblivion? 

'  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Des  Vignoles. 
Quatrem.  p.  579. 


substantial  than  the  web  of  a  light  and  in- 
teresting romance. 

But  is  it  quite  so  certain  that  Darius  the 
Mede  is  unknovni  to  the  ancient  writers  ?  The 
scholium  to  Aristophanes  clearly  contans  a 
notice  of  no  small  value*.  The  Darics,  the 
current  coin  of  the  Persian  empire,  did  not 
derive  their  name  from  Darius  Hystaspis,  but 
from  a  prince  of  the  same  name  of  more 
ancient  date.  Was  this  Darius  the  Mede? 
So  thought  Quatremere' ;  so  think  Niebuhr 
and  Westcott.  And  it  would  seem  a  very 
probable  supposition  that  Cyrus  had  his  coin- 
age for  his  particular  states.  The  master  of 
the  empire,  the  lord  of  all  Aaa,  was  not  likely 
to  content  himself  with  that  of  the  states  he 
had  subdued.  May  it  not  be  presumed  that, 
after  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  employed 
one  of  the  most  speedy  means  of  familiarising 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  with  the  new  dy- 
nasty, by  an  issue  of  money  figured,  in  defer- 
ence to  Darius,  with  the  effigy  of  that  prince, 
and  bearing  his  name  and  superscription  ?  In 
course  of  time  the  original  identification  of  the 
Daric  was  forgotten.  The  name  of  Darius 
the  Mede  was  little  kno^yn  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  still  less  in  foreign  parts,  and 
the  Daric  was  attributed  to  the  more  famous 
Darius  Hystaspis,  a  prince  whose  exploits 
shed  a  lustre  of  glory  upon  the  Persian  arms. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions  have  solved  the 
difficulty  about  Belshazzar.  Their  confirma- 
tion is  all  that  is  still  required  to  transform 
into  fact  the  view  of  M.  Quatremere  upon 
Darius  the  Mede,  or  one  founded  upon  his 
principles  of  interpretation.  Let  it  be  but  re- 
membered that  the  prophet  Daniel  was  not 
writing  a  chronicle  of  his  times; — that  he 
passes  from  the  reign  of  one  king  to  another 
without  mentioning  intermediate  events ; — and 
that  of  those  reigns  he  selects  only  facts  here 
and  there; — and  there  will  no  longer  be  an 
outcry  against  this  or  that  omission.  A  juster 
spirit  will  refuse  to  brand  with  fraud  a  writer 
who  makes  no  claim  to  the  consecutiveness 
and  precision  of  a  professed  historian.  Had 
this  chapter  procealed  from  a  Maccabasan 
forger,  he  would  not  have  left  its  concluding 
verses  in  their  present  terse  and  condensed 
form.  Posterity  would  have  received  the 
record  with  every  obscure  allusion  removed, 
every  blank  filled  up,  even  if  the  aim  of  the 
romancer  had  been  of  an  essentially  parabolic 
character. 

*  See  note  2,  p.  312. 
"  p.  381. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


1  Daniel  is  made  chief  of  the  presidents,  4  They 
conspiring  against  him  obtain  an  idolatrous 
decree.  10  Daniel,  accused  of  the  breach 
thereof,  is  cast  into  the  lions'  den.  18  Daniel 
is  saved.  24  His  adversaries  devoured,  25 
and  God  magnified  by  a  decree. 


IT  pleased  Darius  to  set  over  the 
kingdom  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
princes,  which  should  be  over  the 
whole  kingdom ; 

2  And  over  these  three  presidents  ; 
of  whom  Daniel  was  first :  that  the 


Chap.  VI.  1.  It  pleased  Darius,  &c.] 
Or,  as  in  iv.  «,  "  thought  it  good,"  a  kind  of 
official  formula  introductory  of  a  decree  or 
inscription. 

What  is  novel  in  this  arrangement  of  the 
kingdom  by  Darius  is  not  the  number  of 
princes  but  the  office  of  the  three  presidents 
(Ewald).  The  number  ijo,  though  large, 
is  magnified  by  the  LXX.  into  127  (per- 
haps suggested  by  Esther  i.  i),  and  by 
Josephus  ('Ant.'  x.  13)  into  360  (evidently 
with  the  intention  of  approximating  the  num- 
ber of  princes  to  the  number  of  the  days  of 
the  Persian  year,  minus  the  intercalary  days). 
According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  89)  and  the 
Behistan  rock  inscription,  Darius  Hystaspis 
divided  his  empire  into  different  governments 
the  number  of  which  varied  at  different  times, 
but  was  never  less-than  ao  (see  note  to  Esther 
i.  i;  Rawl.  'A.  M.'  in.  418,  n.  3).  The 
division  favoured  by  the  great  Darius  does 
not  exclude  nor  render  fictitious  the  earlier 
independent  division  employed  in  the  reign  of 
"the  Mede."  As  time  went  on,  and  the 
Persian  system  of  centralization  proved  itself 
the  more  advisable,  the  larger  number  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  was  merged  into  a 
smaller.  A  change  took  place  similar  to  that 
which  in  modem  times  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany. 

A  decimal  scale  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  appointments  held  directly  from  the  crown ; 
and  if  there  were  in  the  army  which  captured 
Babylon  six  ranks  of  officers  exclusive  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  suggestions  of  policy 
and  favouritism  would  apportion  equally  the 
conquered  province  ("  every  dominion  of  my 
kingdom,"  i>.  26)  among  120  "Mede  and 
Persian"  princes  and  sub-princes. 

The  word  translated  "  princes  "  is  by  most 
of  the  versions  rendered  "satraps"  (see  iii.  a, 
and  add.  Note),  but  if  the  term  "  satraps  "  be 
retained,  it  must  not  be  taken  in  the  far  wider 
sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  used.  These 
"princes"  were  in  re^ty  only  governors  of 
petty  districts  (Rawl.  'A.  M.'  11.  429_),  and 
resembled  the  "patesi"  so  common  as  viceroys 
or  governors  of  the  kings  in  early  Babylonian 
records  (cp.  G.  Smith,  'Early  Hist,  of  Baby- 
lonia,' in  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.' 
I.  p.  31).  Their  duties  —  both  civil  and 
military— consisted,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Through 
their  hands  passed  the  revenue.    The  assess- 


ment of  taxation  and  tribute,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  overawing  of  the 
fractious  and  rebellious  cities,  occupied  the 
great  officers  and  their  subordinates.  There 
was  no  effort  made  to  reduce  the  country 
governed  to  one  stereotyped  form  political 
or  religious;  local  laws  and  local  customs 
were  allowed  to  continue  undisturbed,  save 
on  occasions  like  to  those  of  which  this 
chapter  and  the  book  of  Esther  present  in- 
stances. 

At  the  head  of  these  "princes"  in  the  time 
of  Darius  the  Mede  were  "  three  presidents." 
The  selection  of  this  number  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the  ancient  di- 
vision of  the  whole  Iranian  community  into 
three  classes  (see  add.  N.  -v.  a),  or  by  the  "third 
ruler"-ship  to  which  Daniel  had  just  been 
appointed  (v.  29)  :  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  judiciously  combined  the  ratification  of  a 
recent  Babylonian  appointment  and  the  pre- 
servation— in  the  person  of  three  high  officers 
under  fealty  to  himself — of  a  distinctly  Baby- 
lonian division  of  power.  But  however  that 
may  have  been,  this  act  of  "Darius  the  Mede" 
may  be  claimed  as  the  germ  or  first  instance 
of  the  practice  afterwards — ^under  the  great 
Darius — ^raised  into  the  rule :  viz.  the  establish- 
ment in  every  province  of  three  principal 
officers  who,  owing  their  appointment  to  the 
crown,  were  responsible  only  to  it  (see  Rawl. 
'A.  M.'  III.  424).  These,  the  king's  "eyes" 
and  "ears,"  kept  him  informed  of  all  that 
went  on:  the  "princes  gave  accounts,"  i.e. 
not  only  in  the  narrower  and  pecuniary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  also — as  expressed  better  by  the 
more  general  Xoyov  (Theod.)  or  "rationem" 
(Vulg.) — "decrees"  (see  iii.  49):  these  to- 
gether with  matters  of  every  kind  were 
submitted  to  them  as  "presidents."  The 
kingdom  by  this  kind  of  check  "suffered 
no  damage"  (cp.  Ezra  iv.  13,  15,  and  Esther 
vii.  4). 

These  "presidents"  bore  the  title  of  "Sar- 
(e)kin,"  a  title  new  to  Scripture,  and  which  is 
probably  of  Assyrian  derivation  (see  ch.  i. 
add.  Note,  'Exc.  on  Pers.  words').  Of  these 
presidents  Daniel  was — not  "first"  (as  A.V.) 
but — one  (so  all  versions  and  commenta- 
tors). If  his  office  among  the  three  may  be 
at  dl  conjectured,  it  was  probably  not  that 
connected  with  political  or  religious  or  military 
matters,  but  with  the  more  purely  civil  and 
financial  business  of  the  secretariat  (see  v.  ^'), 
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princes  might  give  accounts  unto  them, 
and  the  king  should  have  no  damage. 

3  Then  this  Daniel  was  preferred 
above  the  presidents  and  princes,  be- 
cause an  excellent  spirit  was  in  him  ; 
and  the  king  thought  to  set  him  over 
the  vi^'hole  realm. 

4  II  Then  the  presidents  and  princes 
sought  to  find  occasion  against  Daniel 
concerning  the   kingdom ;   but  they 


could  find  none  occasion  nor  fault; 
forasmuch  as  he  was  faithful,  neither 
•was  there  any  error  or  fault  found  in 
him. 

5  Then  said  these  men.  We  shall 
not  find  any  occasion  against  this 
Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against  him 
concerning  the  law  of  his  God. 

6  Then  these  presidents  and  princes  i  Or,  canu 
•  assembled  together  to  the  king,  and  S/'"" 


3.  this  Daniel  luas  preferred,  &c.]  i.e. 
"This  (emphat)  Daniel  signalized  himself 
(as  a  light  shining  before  men :  see  the  root). 
He  made  himself  famous,  and  so  '  was  pre- 
ferred,' "  His  conduct  in  office — ^perhaps  the 
most  difficult  position  ever  filled  by  a  courtier 
— was  marked  by  that  same  "  excellent  spirit " 
which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
queen-mother  of  Belshazzar's  time  (see  v.  12). 

4.  sought  to  find  occasion,  &c.]  Daniel, 
says  the  LXX.,  "was  clad  in  purple;"  he  was 
great  and  highly  honoured  by  the  king.  This 
honour  was  natural.  Daniel's  age — he  was  not 
much  less  than  90 — and  abilities  only  received 
the  respect  due  to  them.  But  his  colleagues 
were  young — younger  than  himself — and  cor- 
rupt :  and  the  fevour  with  which  he  was  regard- 
ed excited  a  jealousy  which  reached  its  climax 
when  the  king's  purpose  to  "  set  him  over  the 
whole  realm"  became  evident.  "Occasion" 
(which  the  turn  of  circumstances  should 
afford)  was  sought  by  the  "presidents  and 
princra,"  after  a  plan  perhaps  suggested,  as 
the  LXX.  narrates  the  course  of  the  con- 
spiracy, by  the  "two  young  men,"  Daniel's 
coadjutors  in  power. 

No  "occasion,"  no  "error"  (such  as  might 
be  due  to  iva-vering  or  stumbling),  no  "feult" 
(indicative  of  corruption  in  Daniel  and  pregnant 
with  "damage,"  v.  i,  or  ruin  to  the  kingdom) 
was  to  be  found  in  him  in  his  political  and 
official  life.  "Faithfulness"  was  then  and 
ever  will  be  "required"  in  the  "stewards" 
(i  Cor,  iv,  2)  or  officers  of  a  kingdom.  It  is 
their  first  political  virtue,  as  "righteousness" 
and  "mercy"  are  the  first  of  royal  virtues 
(iv.  Z7). 

The  enemies  of  Daniel  had  either  seen 
him  at  his  devotions,  or  heard  of  his  "  prayer 
and  supplication  with  festing  and  sackcloth 
and  ashes"  (ix.  3).  They  knew  probably 
nothing  of  Daniel's  reasons  for  so  doing  (ix. 
a,  17) ;  but  they  saw  in  his  practice  their 
wished-for  opportunity.  They  therefore  at- 
tacked him  through  his  religious  convictions. 
"We  shall  find  'occasion'  against  him  con- 
cerning the  law  (Thorah)  of  his  God  if  we 
can  obtain  from  the  king  a  decree  which  will 
make-liim  transgress  that  law:  he  will  not 


obey  the  king's  command;  and  that  will  be 
our  '  occasion ' "  (Rashi). 

The  word  rendered  "  law"  (of  God)  is  the 
same  as  the  "decree"  of  ii.  9  (cp.  Ezra  vii.  6, 
14,  21),  and  expresses  the  Babylonian  con- 
cation  of  the  highest  established  power. 

6.  assembled  together}  The  marginal  read- 
ing "cametumultuously"  (Luther  and  Vulg.) 
expresses  correctly  the  character  of  the  "  as- 
sembly" here  and  in  verses  11  and  15.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  their  haste,  these  men 
ignored  the  strict  and  exclusive  etiquette 
which  fenced  in  the  person  of  the  king  (see 
Rawl.  'A.  M.'  ir.  318).  Perhaps  they  re- 
membered him,  at  the  time,  as  an  old  com- 
panion in  arms  (see  v.  31),  not  as  one  raised 
above  them;  and  they  "rushed"  into  his 
presence  much  as  they  presently  invaded  the 
privacy  of  Daniel's  own  chamber  (v.  11). 

The  whole  of  the  after  events  in  this  chapter 
arej  by  the  LXX.,  considered  due  to  the 
action  of  the  "two  men"  above  mentioned 
(v.  4),  just  as — ^when  the  day  of  punishment 
came— they  and  their  wives,  &c.,  are  they 
upon  whom  alone  the  royal  vengeance  fell. 
But  according  to  the  present   Chaldee  text 

and  the  other  versions,   the  conspiracy if 

it  began  at  the  instigation  of  Daniel's  co- 
presidents— had  become  general.  All  the 
prominent  court-officers  —  the  "presidents" 
(not  only  Daniel's  colleagues  but  all  the 
"governors,"  &c.;  the  term  "president" 
being  here  used  like  "minister"  to  include 
those  "  not  in  the  cabinet :"  on  the  names  see 
add.  Noteto  iii.  a)— had  united  and  "consult- 
ed together."  The  officers  immediately  in 
attendance  on  the  king — if  they  included 
"peace "-officials  with  duties  similar  to  those 
common  in  the  time  of  the  great  Darius,  the 
parasol-bearer,  the  fan-bearer,  &c, — were  pro- 
bably not  included.  The  designations  point 
to  military  and  civil  rank  rather  than  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  household  ;  and  the  officers 
named  are  probably  those  "  ministers  "  (as  we 
call  them)  whose  advice,  experience  and  au- 
thority, would  be  recognized  at  once  by  the 
king  of  the  hardly-esUblished  empire  (cp.  the 
"  counsellors"  of  Ezra  vii.  14,  a  form  of  the 
same  word  as  they  who  had  "consulted" 
together  used  here). 
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said  thus  unto  him,  King  Darius,  live 
for  ever. 

7  All  the  presidents  of  the  king- 
dom, the  governors,  and  the  princes, 
the  counsellers,  and  the  captains,  have 
consulted  together  to  establish  a  royal 
^&e'rdict  ^'^*"*^>  ^^^  ^'^  make  a  firm  "  decree, 
that  whosoever  shall  ask  a  petition  of 
any  God  or  man  for  thirty  days,  save 


of  thee,  O  king,  he  shall  be  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions. 

8  Now,  O  king,  establish  the  de- 
cree, and  sign  the  writing,  that  it  be 

not  changed,  according  to  the  "law  "^"J'" 

of  the   Medes  and   Persians,   which 

t  altereth  not,  *  chaW. 

9  Wherefore  king  Darius  signed  mi! 
the  writing  and  the  decree. 


7.  to  eitablish  a  r<yal  statute,  and  to  make 
a  firm  decree}  This  might  be  translated  ac- 
cording to  the  accentuation :  "  that  the  king 
should  establish  a  statute,"  &c.,  or  "to  es- 
tablish a  statute,  O  kin^,"  &c.  The  "statute " 
(lit.  the  established  thing)  and  the  "decree'' 
(the  binding  thing)  are  not  pleonastic,  but  in 
strict  parallelism. 

for  thirty  days\  i.e.  in  round  numbers,  a 
month :  three  times  the  "ten  days"  of  i.  li  (see 
note) ;  a  mode  of  expression  natural  enough 
among  a  people  fond  of  decimal  notation,  and 
accustomed  to  that  archaic  representation  in 
virhich  the  numeral  30  is  placed  within  the 
circle  of  the  sun  to  express  the  30  days  of  the 
month. 

_  7 — 9.  The  insight  into  Median  customs 
given  here  and  throughout  the  chapter  is  valu- 
able as  well  as  interesting. 

(a)  The  king  lived  a  comparatively  secluded 
life,  conducting  business  by  writing  ("statute 
and  decree  "y  stamping  it  with  his  seal,  and 
thereby  rendering  his  edicts  practically  irre- 
versible. Very  rarely  did  he  leave  his  palace. 
If  he  did,  it  vvould  perhaps  be  to  indulge  in 
or  witness  the  Median  passion  for  the  chase  of 
lions,  bears,  &c.  In  his  own  country,  the  lion 
was  rare ;  in  Babylonia  this  animal  was  and 
is  still  common  (Layard,  '  Nin.  and  Bab.'  pp. 
136,  471,  a88);  probably  many  were  kept  (as 
in  Assyria,  do.  xxiv.)  in  dens  in  the  parks  or 
preserves  attached  to  the  royal  palaces.  A 
similar  custom  prevailed  in  Asia  and  Africa 
(Ewald). 

(i)  It  was  to  one  of  the  dens  of  these  wild 
animals  that  the  unhappy  transgressor  of  the 
king's  edict  was  on  this  occasion  to  be  con- 
demned. Such  a  punishment,  however  in- 
human to  Us,  may  almost  be  considered  humane 
in  comparison  with  some  of  the  usual  modes 
of  torture.  According  to  the  annals  of  Assur- 
banipal,  king  of  Assyria,  the  followers  of 
Saul-mugina,  the  rebellious  king  of  Babylon 
(see  on  iii.  6),  were  thrown  alive  among 
stone  lions  and  bulls,  and  their  limbs  cut  off 
were  eaten  by  dogs.  It  was  "  by  these  things 
that  (I)  Assurbanipal  satisfied  the  heart  of 
the  great  gods"  (Smith's  'Hist,  of  Assur- 
banipal,' p.  166,  and  cp.  other  instances 
pp.  460— i6j,  481).  In  the  case  of  Daniel, 
death  would  at  any  rate  have  been  speedy 
(cp.  -U.  44). 


{cS  The  cry  "  ad  leones,"  so  often  raised 
in  tne  days  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
against  those  who  would  not  sacrifice  to  the 
deified  Caesar,  was  first  raised  against  the  Jew 
yrho  would  not  recognize  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Median  king.  The  statements  in  this  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  represent  royal  deifica- 
tion at  a  stage  at  which  no  forger  could  have 
conceived  it.  The  sculptures  of  Persepolis, 
and  the  coronation  scenes  figured  by  Sir  R. 
Ker  Porter,  have  long  made  Englishmen 
familiar  with  Darius  Hystaspis  either  as  the 
direct  representative  of  the  great  Zendic  deity 
Ormazd,  or — as  his  "servant " — ^the  recipient  of 
the  mystic  circle  of  time  from  the  god.  But  long 
before  the  famous  Persian  wrote  the  history 
of  his  exploits  on  the  rock  of  Behistan,  Or- 
mazd was — ^among  the  Persians — reverenced 
in  the  person  of  the  reigning  prince,  who 
was  himself  considered  eKyovos  6eav.  The 
'Visparad,'  or  collection  of  prayers  (B.C.  800 
— 700),  bids  the  worshipper  invoke  among 
others  "  Anahlta,  the  Angels,  Mithra,  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  the  Zarathastrfiteraa  (or 
high  priest)"  (Haug, '  Essays,'  &c.,  p.  1 73).  It 
is  known  that  the  ceremonial  or  the  Medes 
grew  out  of  a  combination  of  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  ideas  and  ancient  Iranian  customs. 
Once  taught  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the 
king,  no  feeling  was  shocked  when  the  Mede; 
was  now  required  to  elevate  the  monarch  to 
a  superhuman  rank  (cp.  the  case  of  Deioces, 
Herod.  I.  199).  Such  an  apotheosis  was  not 
idolatry.  He,  with  his  simpler  notions,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  regarding  the  sovereign  in 
the  same  exalted  light  as  did  his  Persian  ally; 
while  his  national  pride  would  be  flattered  by 
his  own  countryman — ^Darius  the  Mede — ^be- 
ing selected  as  the  object  of  veneration. 

But  how  would  the  Babylonian  receive 
such  an  order?  Scripture  and  modem  re- 
search have  furnished  the  answer.  The  wor- 
ship of  Tammuz  (Ezek.  viii.  14)  was  the 
worship  of  a  deified  prophet  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia. Babylonian  kings  from  the  remote 
days  of  Khammurabi  ('  Records  of  the  Past,' 
I.  8)  to  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Op- 
pert,  'Inscriptions,'  &c.  p.  16)  called  them- 
selves divine  and  god-bom.  In  an  inscription 
(stated  to  be  as  early  as  4,000  B.C.)  in  the 
palace  of  Assurbanipal  at  Kouyunjik  the  king 
counts  as  his  ancestor  one  Sugamunu;  and 
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10  fl  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that 

the  writing  was  signed,  he  went  into 

his   house ;   and   his  windows  being 

o  I  Kin.  8.  open  in  his  chamber  *  toward  Jerusa- 

*Psai  5s.  leni,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  "^three 

''■  times   a  day,   and  prayed,  and  gave 


thanks   before   his   God,    as    he   did 
aforetime. 

1 1  Then  these  men  assembled,  and 
found  Daniel  praying  and  making  sup- 
plication before  his  God. 

12  Then  they  came  near,  and  spake 


this  ancestor  was  afterwards  worshipped  by 
the  Babylonians  as  a  god.  Amar-agu  is  the 
name  of  another  king  similarly  deified.  Izdu- 
bar,  the  hero  of  the  "deluge"  tablets,  and 
identified  by  some  with  the  Biblical  Nimrod, 
received  like  honours,  and  a  tablet  with  a 
prayer  addressed  to  him  has  been  discovered- 
at  Nineveh  (G.  Smith,  'Assyr.  Discov.'  pp. 
305,  394,  395).  Hero-worship  and  king-wor- 
ship made  no  strange  demands  upon  the  most 
idolatrous  of  nations;  and  therefore  the  Baby- 
lonian when  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  con- 
queror— Darius  the  Mede — the  homage  due 
to  a  god,  readily  acceded  to  the  demand. 

It  was  the  Jew  alone  who  resented  such  a 
demand;  and  before  Darius  knew  the  real 
purpose  of  his  courtiers,  he  found  that  he  had 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  chief  officer. 

8.  sign  the  luritmg]  See  v.  24,  lit.  "seal." 
Such  stamping  or  sealing  was  considered  "ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  " 
irrevocable  (Esther  iii.  10,  viii.  8) ;  it  was  the 
signature  of  one  deified  (see  preceding  para- 
graph c). 

10.  hh  tv'mdotws  being  open,  &c.]  Daniel 
had  no  god-image,  no  man — hero  or  king, 
before  whom,  like  his  fellow-courtiers,  he  was 
used  to  worship.  On  the  roof  of  his  house 
there  was  a  "chamber"  [lit.  an  "upper 
chamber,"  the  imp&ov  (here  and  iu  Acts  i.  13) 
which  the  custom  of  his  fathers  (cp.  1  S. 
xviii.  33,  A.V.;  i  K.  xvii.  19,  and  see  note) 
had  suggested;  Luther,  characteristically, 
"Sommerhaus"],  with  "windows  open"  (i.e. 
with  windows  whose  cross-bars  or  lattices 
could  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  "narrow,"  Ezek.  xl.  16, 
or  closed  and  immovable  bars)  "towards 
Jerusalem."  It  looked  in  the  direction  of 
that  temple  which  attracted  towards  itself 
the  religious  enthusiasm  and  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  every  Jew  who  had  received  from 
his  ancestors  the  accoimt  of  its  dedication  to 
the  God  of  Israel  (cp.  i  K.  viii.  33,  &c. ; 
a  Chro.  vi.  29,  &c. ;  Ps.  v.  8). 

Perhaps  this  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
a  habit  still  preserved  among  the  Jews,  and 
which,  under  various  forms  originating  in  one 
and  the  same  mode  of  expressing  venera- 
tion (Tylor,  '  Prim.  Culture,'  11.  p.  4»i),  has 
led  the  Christian  to  the  question  of  due 
orientation  as  regards  chancel  and  worshipper, 
and  the  Mohammedan  to  his  reverence  for  the 
shrine  of  Mecca. 


he  kneekd...three  times...and  prayed,  and 
gave  thanks'^  In  that  "  upper  chamber "  as 
in  Apostolic  days  (Acts  i.  13,  x.  9)  the 
servant  of  God  knelt  (for  the  posture,  cp. 
1  K.  viii.  54 ;  %  Chro.  vi.  13 ;  Ezra  ix.  5), 
"  regis  jussa  contenuiens  et  in  Deo  babens 
fiduciam"  (Jerome).  The  language  of  this 
verse  would  seem  to  intimate  that  Daniel  did 
not  neglect  ordinary  measures  of  prudence. 
He  did  not  pray  "  upon  the  house  top,"  but 
he  "went  into  his  house,"  into  his  chamber. 
That  chamber  was  probably  open  to  the  sky. 
There  was  nothing  between  him  and  the  God 
of  heaven  to  Whom  he  prayed.  The  modem 
traveller,  who  has  looked  up  from  earth  to 
heaven  when  standing  under  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  wiU  best  understand  the 
sense  of  trustfulness,  if  also  of  awe,  which 
possesses  the  spirit  at  such  a  moment. 

three  times  a  day]  "At  evening  and  morn- 
ing and  at  noon  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17),  i.e.  at  the  ninth 
hour  or  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  at 
the  third  hour  or  the  hour  of  morning  sacri- 
fice, and  at  the  sixth  hour  or  noon-day — 
times  suggested  by  no  servile  imitation  of 
Mazdean  notions  (see  add.  Note),  but  by  the 
temple  services  (Rashi  Aben  Ezra).  Daniel 
"prayed"  (lit.  inclined  the  knee)  and  "gave 
thanks"  (lit.  "named"  and  so  "celebrated 
wdth  praises"  his  God)  "as"  (or — as  some 
prefer — "because")  "he  did  aforetime "  (cp. 
ix.  21).  In  the  present  day  these  "  hours  of 
prayer"  vary,  with  the  Jews,  according  to 
the  seasons.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
rabbis  to  declare  these  changes. 

11.  assembled,  and  found... praying,  &c.] 
The  spy-system,  and  the  encouragement  to 
denouncing  persons  which  such  a  system 
furnishes,  was  well  organized  among  the 
Medo-Persians  (Duncker,  'Gesch.  d.  Alter- 
thums,'  II.  648).  The  courtiers  who  were 
jealous  of  Daniel  had,  however,  no  necessity  for 
employing  it.  It  was  not  difficult  to  watch 
one  whose  windows  were  open ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  sufficient  (two  days,  Ewald)  to 
have  ocular  and  perhaps  audible  proof  of  the 
worship  "three  times  a  day,"  the  watchers 
"assembled"  (lit.  "rushed  tumultuously," 
see  1).  6).  They  found  Daniel  "praying" 
(better — in  order  to  repeat  the  words  of  v.  7 
— "asking  a  petition")  "before  his  God." 

The  words  used  in  tm.  10  and  11  are  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  invite  notice.  In  v.  10, 
"  prayer"  (in  the  sense  of  worship  generally) 
and  "giving  thanks"  were  the  ordinary  devo- 
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before  the  king  concerning  the  king's 
decree ;  Hast  thou  not  signed  a  de- 
cree, that  every  man  that  shall  ask  a 
petition  of  any  God  or  man  within 
thirty  days,  save  of  thee,  O  king, 
shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  ? 
The  king  answered  and  said.  The 
thing  h  true,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alter- 
eth  not. 

13  Then  answered  they  and  said 
before  the  king.  That  Daniel,  which 
is  of  the  children  of  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  regardeth  not  thee,  O  king, 
nor  the  decree  that  thou  hast  signed, 
but  maketh  his  petition  three  times  a 
day. 

14  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard 


these  Words,  was  sore  displeased  with 
himself,  and  set  his  heart  on  Daniel 
to  deliver  him :  and  he  laboured  till 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  to  deliver 
him. 

15  Then  these  men  assembled  unto 
the  king,  and  said  unto  the  king, 
Know,  O  king,  that  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  /V,  That  no  de- 
cree nor  statute  which  the  king  esta- 
blisheth  may  be  changed. 

16  Then  the  king  commanded, 
and  they  brought  Daniel,  and  cast 
him  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now  the 
king  spake  and  said  unto  Daniel,  Thy 
God  whom  thou  servest  continually, 
he  will  deliver  thee. 

17  And  a  stone  was  brought,  and 


tional  exercises  of  that  well-regulated  life. 
In  V.  II,  the  prayer  which  Daniel  was  pray- 
ing when  seized  was  intercessional  and  full 
of  "supplication"  or  "entreaty  for  mercy." 
Do  the  words  of  11.  10  reflect  the  mixed 
humility  and  happiness  evoked  by  the  thought 
of  the  speedy  restoration  of  Israel  ?  Does 
the  language  of  i>.  1 1  depict  the  sense  of  peril 
by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  surrounded .' 

12,  13.  The  expressions  the  thing  is  true, 
He  regardeth  not  thee,  are  forms  of  expres- 
sion apparently  as  stereotyped  among  the 
Medo-Persian  courtiers  as  among  the  Baby- 
lonians (see  iii.  8,  24).  Daniel  is  described 
in  the  usual  way  (see  ii.  45  and  v.  13); 
a  mode  of  description  introductory  or  con- 
temptuous according  to  circumstances  and 
intonation.  Here  his  official  position  is  stu- 
diously ignored,  his  foreign  origin  (and  all 
that  that  implied)  carefully  brought  forward. 
The  LXX.  omits  all  notice  of  Daniel's  ex- 
traction, and  by  its  definition  of  him  as  "  the 
friend "  of  the  king  indicates  the  strong  per- 
sonal affection  between  them,  and  the  equally 
strong  jealousy  which  that  affection  had 
excited. 

14.  sore  displeased  txiith  himself^  Most 
of  the  Rabb.  authorities  paraphrase  the  origi- 
nal of  this  expression  "the  evil  was  great  in 
his  eyes;"  many  modem  commentators  follow 
the  lead  of  Theod.  and  render  it  "  was  very 
grieved"  either  "at  the  matter"  or  "for 
Daniel"  (see  -o.  23).  In  any  case,  the  '■!■  dis- 
pleasure" is  expressed  by  a  word  which 
implies  also  a  strong  feeling  of  "shame"  for 
an  act  which  would  make  the  king  "to  stink" 
and  bring  him  into  bad  repute. 

set  his  heart  (on  the  word  see  add.  Note)  on 
Daniel  to  deliver  him:  and  he  laboured,  ,&c.] 
The  really  strenuous  efforts  made  by  Darius 


are  to  be  noticed  here.  Theod.  has  well 
caught  the  "wrestling"  with  self  and  im- 
mutable laws,  and  the  "striving"  implied  in 
the  "labour;"  cp.  his  rendering  iJym wfd/iej/os 
(cjj.  Luke  xiii.  24).  But  court  etiquette  re- 
quired that  a  quasi-divine  king  should  be 
infallible,  unchangeable,  and  above  the  weak- 
ness of  repentance  (cp.  Herod,  ix.  109). 
That  debate  with  self  "till  the  sun  went 
down  "  was  a  mark  of  unpardonable  human- 
ity. "These  men  assembled"  (again,  "came 
tumultuously,"  seei;.  6),  insisted  that  accord- 
ing to  custom  (cp.  iii.  19,  v.  29)  punishment 
or  reward  should  follow  at  once ;  and  Darius 
— ^with  a  few  words  of  touching,  despairing 
hope  {e.g.  shall  deli-uer  thee;  most  moderns 
"  may  He  deliver  thee,"  to  which  the  LXX. 
makes  the  curious  addition — e<»s  ■npaX  6appeC) 
— ^handed  over  his  servant  to  the  executioners. 
It  was  an  act  which  for  weakness  has  been 
aptly  compared  (ZBckler)  with  the  act  of 
Herod  to  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xiv.  9)  and  of 
Pilate  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii. 
24) ;  but  it  was  also  an  act  which  must  ever 
be  measured  by  its  connection  with  the  cruel 
law  which  robbed  this  heathen  king  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  immuta- 
bility of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
was  in  after  days  a  fact  or  not  as  it  suited  the. 
caprice  of  the  monarch.  Cambyses  wished  to 
marry  his  sister.  The  law  forbad  him.  The 
jurisconsults  of  the  day  produced  a  law 
which  permitted  the  king  to  do  as  he  pleased ; 
and  Cambyses  married  his  sister.  Whether 
or  not  such  facility  of  action  was  open  to  the 
Darius  of  the  text  is  uncertain ;  he  would  seem 
to  have  had  to  submit  to  it  in  its  early  and 
sternest  form;  but  if  he  had  the  power  he 
certainly  lacked  the  courage  to  enforce  it, 
or  to  revive  that  Babylonian  decree  which 
might  have  saved  Daniel  (iii.  29). 
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laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den ;  and 
the  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet, 
and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords ;  that 
the  purpose  might  not  be  changed 
concerning  Daniel. 

i8  fl  Then  the  king  went  to  his 

palace,  and  passed  the  night  fasting: 

;i Or, <a^&. neither  were  'instruments  of  musick 

brought   before  him :    and  his  sleep 

went  from  him. 

19  Then  the  king  arose  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  went  in  haste 
unto  the  den  of  lions. 


20  And  when  he  came  to  the  den, 
he  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice  unto 
Daniel :  and  the  king  spake  and  said 
to  Daniel,  O  Daniel,  servant  of  the 
living  God,  is  thy  God,  whom  thou 
servest  continually,  able  to  deliver 
thee  from  the  lions  ? 

21  Then  said  Daniel  unto  the  king, 
O  king,  live  for  ever. 

22  My  God  hath  sent  his  angel, 
and  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that 
they  have  not  hurt  me  :  forasmuch  as 
before  him  innocency  was  found  in 


17.  a  stone  <was. .  .laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
den;  and  the  king  sealed,  &c.]  Questions 
about  the  supposed  cistern-shape  of  this 
den,  its  narrowness,  the  impossibility  of  ad- 
mitting light  or  air,  are  superfluous  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  lions'  dens  existed  and  that 
offenders  were  thrown  into  them  (see  note  to 
w.  7—9,  and  add.  Note  on  v.  16).  The  "seals" 
or  signets  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
have  become  familiar  to  Englishmen  through 
the  researches  of  Mr  Layard ;  and  it  is  not 
without  much  interest  as  regards  the  present 
passage  that  among  the  devices  most  common 
to  Persian  and  Babylonian  alike,  is  that  which 
represents  the  king  slaying  a  lion  with  his 
sword  or  dagger  (see  Layard's  'Nin.  and 
Bab.'  pp.  171  sq.,  343  sq.;  Rawl.'s  'A.  M.'  ill. 
340  sq.).  If  such  was  tiie  device  now  stamped 
upon  the  stone  which  barred  one  entrance  to 
the  den,  what  a  comment  it  furnished  upon 
the  death  to  which  Darius  believed  himself  to 
have  consigned  his  oflScer  (note  to  -v.  it). 

The  LXX.  gives  as  the  reason  for  the 
"  double-sealing  "  that  neither  king  nor  courtier 
should  rescue  Daniel,  the  one  seal  being  a  check 
upon  the  other ;  and  this  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  national  custom.  It 
was  done  "that  the  purpose  (Theod.  irpayfia) 
might  not  be  changed,"  i.e.  that  the  decree 
should  have  full  force. 

18.  passed  the  night  fasting:  neither  luere 
instruments  of  musick,  &c.]  The  shame  in 
his  heart  (v.  14)  and  his  sorrow  kept  him  from 
food  and  sleep :  cKoiii^St)  S8earvos  (Theod.). 

The  phrase  "  instruments  of  music"  is  dis- 
puted. The  LXX.  have  omitted  it  altogether. 
The  A.V.  takes  the  rendering  accepted  by 
Aben  Ezra  and  Benisch.  The  older  versions, 
Theod.,  Syriac  and  Vulg.,  render  it  "  food," 
with  which  Luther,  Rashi,  Kimchi  and  Zunz 
agree.  Modern  translators  seem  to  prefer  the 
meaning  "concubines,"  with  such  variations 
as  "dancing  women,"  or  "singing  and  play- 
ing women"  (see  add.  N.).  But  whatever 
rendering  be  accepted,  the  intention  of  the 
verse  is  clear ;— to  describe  the  distracted  state 


of  the  king:  nothing  could  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  prisoner  in  the  lions'  den. 

19.  very  early  in  the  morning... in  haste"] 
He  rose  literally  "in  the  dawning,  in  the  glim- 
mer of  morning" — to  irpaX  iv  t^  ^eorl,  Theod., 
and  went  "in  haste"  (see  ii.  45),  full  of  an 
agitation  and  excitement  akin  to  that  which 
actuated  Arioch.  He  took  with  him  (says 
the  LXX.)  the  "satraps." 

20.  servant  of  the  living  God]  A  note- 
worthy confession  on  the  part  of  Darius.  The 
phrase  must  probably  be  qualified  by  the  still 
halting  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
Median  theology  (as  in  the  case  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, see  iv.  34) ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  be 
accepted  as  a  higher  expression  than  that  of 
V.  16,  and  won  for  him  by  the  prayers  and 
hopes  of  the  past  sleepless  night.  It  cannot  be 
too  carefully  rememoered  that  the  Median 
(and  Persian)  entertained  far  more  spiritual 
notions  of  the  Deity  than  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian.  Haug's  belief  (^'Essays,'  257) 
that  the  Medo-Persian  conception  of  Otmazd 
was  "perfectly  identical  with  the  notion  of 
Elohim  or  Jehovah"  requires  qualification; 
but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Jevre  and 
Aryans  soon  recognized  the  feet  that  they 
were  worshippers  of  one  and  the  same  great 
Being.  Whether  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  deriva- 
tion of  Orraazd — "  the  great  giver  of  life,"  or 
Haug's — "  the  living  creator  of  all,"  be  pre- 
ferred; it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  king  like  Darius 
who  honoured  Ormazd  under  such  titles  as 
"good,  holy,  pure,  the  holy  god,  the  holiest " 
(titles  given  to  him  m  the » Yagna')  would  not 
consider  himself  using  "strange"  words  when 
he  used  those  in  the  text. 

22.  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  &c.]  This 
was  Daniel's  conviction  (see  xi.  i),  as  it  was 
that  of  St  Peter  in  the  day  of  his  deliverance 
from  Herod  (Acts  xii.  11).  The  angelology 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  discussed  elsewhere 
(Excurs.  to  ch.  viii.).  Here  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  how  Darius'  belief  in  the  personal 
Sraosha  or  Serosh— Ormazd's  messenger  (or 
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me ;  and  also  before  thee,  O  king, 
have  I  done  no  hurt. 

23  Then  was  the  king  exceeding 
glad  for  him,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  take  Daniel  up  out  of  the 
den.  So  Daniel  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  den,  and  no  manner  of  hurt  was 
found  upon  him,  because  he  believed 
in  his  God. 

24  V  And  the  king  commanded, 
and  they  brought  those  men  which 
had  accused  Daniel,  and  they  cast 
them  into  the  den  of  lions,  them,  their 
children,  and  their  wives ;  and  the 
lions  had  the  mastery  of  them,  and 


brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  ever 
they  came  at  the  bottom  of  the 
den. 

25  V  TJien  king  Darius  wrote  unto 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
that  dwell  in  all  the  earth ;  Peace  be 
multiplied  unto  you. 

26  I  make  a  decree.  That  in  every 
dominion  of  my  kingdom  men  tremble 
and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel : 
for  he  is  the  living  God,  and  stedfast 
for  ever,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  ''destroyed,  and  his  do- 
minion shall  be  even  unto  the  end. 

27  He  delivereth  and  rescueth,  and 


'^.chap.  2. 
44.  &  4.  3. 
&  7. 14, 27. 
Luke  1. 33. 


"angel")  and  the  "protector  of  the  true 
faith  "-^would  make  such  language  perfectly 
intelligible  to  him  :  and  when  Daniel  went  on 
to  assert  that  God  "had  shut  the  lions' 
mouths"  he  was  rebuking  his  king  in  terms 
of  respectfiil  significance.  The  most  com- 
mon representatives  of  the  evil  powers  in 
which  the  Medo-Persian  believed  were  lions 
winged  or  unwinged.  The  walls  of  Persepo- 
lis  and  coins  pictured  the  king — Ormazd's 
representative  on  earth  —  as  the  recognized 
opponent  and  destroyer  of  the  lions  and  so 
of  the  evil  which  they  symbolized.  What 
king  Darius  had  failed  to  do,  what  Ormazd 
— according  to  the  Median  creed — would 
have  had  Darius  do,  that  "  God's  angel"  had 
done,  "because  innocency"  (Theod.  eu'SuVi/r 
better  than  the  LXX.  SiKaioovvr) :  the  word' 
lays  stress  on  that  "  purity,"  "  cleanness,"  or 
"straightforwardness"  pleasing  to  God  and 
: — according  to  the  Serosh  Yadit  or  hymn  in 
praise  of  Serosh,  '  Ya9na,'  LVil.  2 — attributes 
of  Ormazd's  "angel,"  "the  sincere,"  "the 
true,"  "  the  master  of  truth  ")  "  was  found  in 
him,  and  no  hurt"  (etymologically,  faults  due 
to  tortuous  perverse  conduct,  probably  with 
distinct  allusion  to  the  uncorruptedness  of  his 
official  life,  cp.  w.  a,  3.  The  form  of  the 
word  is  different  from  that  in  v.  23,  which  is 
the  same — as  is  also  the  expression — as  in  iii. 

33.  exceeding  gladl  In  the  original  the 
words  are  evidently  mtended  to  mark  the 
contrast  here  with  the  "sore"  (exceeding) 
displeasure  of  v.  15,  The  tears  and  the  joy 
are  afike  marks  of  a  character  akin  to  that 
of  the  other  Darius  (Cyaxares)  who  wept  with 
jealousy  at  the  achievements  of  Cyrus. 

■  24.  they  hrought  those.  ..nvhieh  had  accused, 
■&c.]  On  the  phrase  see  iii.  8.  This  was  not 
intended  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  insulted  Ormazd. 
Human  sacrifices  among  the  Persians — ^if  they 
ever  became  common — ^were  certainly  of  a 
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date  posterior  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
and  therefore  later  than  the  events  recorded 
here  (see  Rawl.  'A.  M.'  ill.  3J0,  359).  The 
severity  and  cruelty  of  the  recognized  legal 
punishments — some  of  them  too  atrocious  to 
be  named  (see  do.  245 — 24  7) — and  the  absolute 
power  which  the  king  possessed  over  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  his  subjects, 
furnish  ample  explanation  of  a  vengeance  so 
savage. .  The  leading  informers  against  Daniel 
— ^perhaps  only  his  co-"  presidents  "  (LXX.)  ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  include  in  "  those  men  " 
the  120  princes,  &c.,  nor  was  such  wholesale 
extermination  probable — were  punished,  in 
accordance  with  the  national  custom,  as  they 
had  punished  (see  Ewald)  ;  and  their  "  chil- 
dren and  wives "  were,  by  the  same  barbaric 
laws,  involved  in  the  punishment  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers  (see  the  instance  of 
{laman  and  his  family,  Esther  ix,  13,  14). . 

25 — 27.  The  decree  of  Darius  should  be 
compared  vrith  those  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
iii.  29  and  iv.  i,  &c.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance are,  as  might  be  expected,  chiefly  ver- 
bal ;  and  the  points  of  difference  those  which 
are  natural  to  the  different  circumstances  ^d 
men. 

(a)  The  same  broad  spirit  of  toleration  is 
observable.  Darius  (like  Nebuchadnezzar) 
does  not  substitute  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Daniel  for  the  national  cultus.  He  bids  his 
subjects  "in  every  dominion"  (lit.  sultanate, 
iv.  34)  "of  his  kingdom"  accord  to  Him 
such  reverence  at  least  as  they — especially  the 
Babylonians — had  been  wont  to  pay  to  their 
great  king  Nebuchadnezzar  ("tremble  and 
fear,"  in  v.  19  and  vi.  26). 

(i)  Darius  shews  the  same  instinctive  re- 
cognition of  the  great  power  of  the  God  of 
Daniel  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  shewn  (cp. 
■V.  27  and  iv.  3),  and  gives  to  Him  titles 
which  find  their  parallels  in  the  titles  used  by 
the  king  of  Babylon  (cp.  v.  26  with  iv.  34, 
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(v<  28. 


IHeb. 
hand. 


he  worketh  signs  and  wonders  in  hea- 
ven and  in  .earth,  who  hath  delivered 
Daniel  from  the  'power  of  the  lions. 


28  So  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of 
'Cyrus  the  Persian.  '. 


chap,  T, 


37)  ;  but  the  conception  of  Darius  is  Median 
and  therefore  purer  (see  -v.  20).  There  is  a 
Mazdean  colouring  in  the  language  and  in  the 
allusion  to  that  event — the  deliverance  from 
the  "  power  "  (Ut.  hand)  of  the  lions — which 
recalled  to  him  his  own  duty  as  Ormazd's 
earthly  representative. 

i28.  prospered"]  The  word  intimates  that 
Daniel  was  restored  to  rank  and  honour  (cp. 
iii.  30  with  ii.  49).  The  verse  is  a  note  of 
time  probably  added — whether  by  Daniel 
himself  or  not  is  immaterial — to  close'  the 


historical  section  of  the  book  and  forming  a 
natural  conclusion  to  the  events  narrated  in  the 
chapter  (cp.  similar  conclusions  i.  ai,  iii.  30). 
The  reign  of  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  was  con- 
fessedly a  short  one  (cp.  the  notices  in  v.  31 
and  ix.  i)  ;  he  died  in  battle,  says  Rashi — a 
statement  unsupported  by  the  text  or  by  other 
writers ;  it  was  followed  by  the  reign,  so 
pregnant  with  glory  to  his  own  name  and  so 
eventful  in  the  history  of  God's  chosen  people, 
-'-of  Cyrus  the  Great,  That  reign,  so  far  as 
it  is  connected  with  Bible  history,  is  discussed 
elsewhere. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  to  Chap.  vi. 


S.  In  the  note  it  is  suggested  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  number  "three"  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ancient  division  of  the  Iranian 
population.  Such  a  division  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. In  the  Gathas  (B.C.  1200),  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  accredited 
names  of  the  divisions  are  the  "lord,"  the 
"yeoman,"  and  the  "bondman^"  Spiegel 2 
translates  this  passage  differently  from  Haug. 
But  he  also  gives  instances'  of  that  early 
division  into  three  classes  certainly  found  in 
the  'Visparad'  (b.c.  800 — 700),  "priests, 
warriors,  and  cultivators*."  By  the  time  of 
the  'Fravardin  Yasht'  (c,  B.C.  4J0 — 350), 
Zoroaster  centres  in  himself  the  attributes  of 
the  several  classes.  He  is  "the  first  priest,  the 
first  warrior,  the  first  cultivator  of  the  soil^." 

8.  D*p  riD'p^.  The  phrase  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage  of  the  annals  of  Sar- 
danapalus:  "Sardanapalus'the  king,  who  his 
laws  (dananu:  cp.  m  •w.  6,  9)  and  statutes 
(kayamanu,  D'p)  hath  enforced,"  &c.  (Norris, 
'Assyr.  Diet.'  11.  551). 

10.  three  times  a  day]  It  has  been  too 
frequently  asserted  that  this  practice  was  a 
reproduction  of  a  Mazdean  habit.  This  was 
not  the  case.  The  ancient  Persians  divided 
the  24  hours  into  four  or  five  parts  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Corresponding  to 
these  parts  were  the  gdhs  or  prayers  said  to 
the  gods  or  angelic  beings  presiding  over  each 

•'  Haug,  'Essays  on  the  sacred  language,  writ- 
ings, and  religion  of  the  Parsees/  p.  145. 
'Avesta,'  11.  p.  129,  cp.  p.  125,  n.  7. 

'  n.  p.  v.;  'Ya9na,'  xiv.  £  j  'Vendidad,'  xiv. 
26. 

*  Haug,  p.  174;  Spiegel,  II.  p.  11. 

'  Haug,  p.  191.  On  these  dates  see  Haug, 
pp.  218— 224,  who  is  more  decided  than  Spiegel, 
l;p.i3Seq. 


division^.  The  first  mention  of  worship  (that 
of  the  god  of  fire)  three  times  a  day  among 
the  Parsees  occurs  in  the  Minokhired,  a  work 
written  after  the  revival  of  Magism  by  the 
Sassanidse,  and  therefore  long  after  the  time 
of  our  Lord'.  Under  any  circumstances  it 
was  one  thing  to  worship  the  portions  of  the 
day,  as  the  Parsees  did  ;  it  was  quite  another 
to  worship  at  certain  specified  times  in  the 
day,  as  was  Daniel's  practice.  Very  probably 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  the  habit 
assigned  to  Daniel  may  be  dated — as  regards 
his  countrymen  generally— from  the  time  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity :  but  the  original  of 
the  practice  is  to  be  referred — as  stated  in  the 
note  under  the  text — to  Ps.lv.  17.  There  is 
no  necessity,  critical  or  otherwise,  to  trace  the 
practice  to  Egyptian  sources ;  or  to  attribute 
this  division  of  hours  to  Ezra  and  the  Great 
Synagogue.  There«s  no  "exaggerated  notion 
of  the  value  of  prayer  betraying  a  later 
Judaism."  Such  hypercriticism  may  be  safely 
dismissed  with  the  remark:  "these  particu- 
larities are  not  valid  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
very  recent  date*." 

14.  _  ^"3  (m),  "set  his  heart."  The  usual 
word  in  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  for  "heart"  is 
these  consonants  reversed,  D?.  Either  there- 
fore the  copyist  put  down  the  word  in  the 
Assyrian  mode  of  reading  (from  left  to  right), 
or  the  prophet  reversed  an  Assyrian  mode  of 
thought.  The  Assyrians,  by  a  natural  trans- 
ition used  lab  (3^)  to  express  not  only 
"heart,"  but  "son"  or  "daughter"  (with  the 
usual  determinative  of  male  or  female).    The 

'  Oatha  Ustavaiti,  '  Yaf.'  LXix.  8.  Haug,  pp. 
151  andn.,  199;  Spiegel,  'Avesta,'  II.  p.  xlix. 
seq..  III.  pp.  jd.,  21  seq. 

'  Spiegel,  'Av.'  iii.  p.  li.;  Pusey,  'Lectures ,' 
&c.  p^  5S7. 

*  Davidson,  'Introd.'  &c.  m.  p.  179. 
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consonants  of  the  usual  Assyrian  word  for 
"son"  (ablu,  abut)  are  ?3:  from  the  idea  of 
"son"  the  transition  was  made  back  to  "heart" 
and  the  word  73  retained  in  this  latter  sense. 
Levy  gives  no  instance  of  it  in  later  Chaldee. 

16.  den  of  lions']  The  original  of  the  31  or 
K3|  in  the  text  is  either  the  Assyrian  iubbu,  a 
vault,  arch,  or  dome\  or  gabi  K  In  Sargon's 
cylinder  gabi  and  buhari  are  joined  together; 

1  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  II.  Si 8. 
»  lb.  I.  78. 


buhur,  buhri,  bahri  is  the  Hebrew  l-H,  a  pit, 
snare:  and  is  the  usual  word  for  the  snares 
or  pits  prepared  for  the  wild  game.  The 
junction  of  the  two  words  justifies  the  sup- 
position that  by  gabi  is  intended  something 
similar. 

18.  pm.  If  the  word  may  be  traced  to 
an  Assyrian  root,  it  finds  perhaps  a  parallel  in 
dtthdu,  "gladness,"  "rejoicing,"  though  the 
Hebrew  form  mn  is  usually  approximated 
to  the  Assyrian  word.  The  right  explanation 
of  the  word  must  be  still  considered  undeter- 
mined. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DanieVs  vision  of  four  beasts,    g  Of  God's 
'     .     li  7%e  interpretation  thereof. 


1  Chald. 
saw. 


IN  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king 
of  Babylon  Daniel  'had  a  dream 
and  visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed  : 


then  he  wrote  the  dream,  and  t(Aii  the 
sum  of  the  H  matters. 

2  Daniel  spake  and  said,  I  saw  in 
my  vision  by  night,  and,  behold,  the 
four  winds  of  the  heaven  strove  upon 
the  great  sea. 


fOr, 
wordSf 


Chap.  VII.  Introductory  Note.  In  point 
of  chronology  this  chapter  comes  between 
chh.  iv.  and  v.  Years  had  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  "the  first 
year  of  Belshazzar:"  years  pregnant  with 
those  political  convulsions  which  broke  forth 
—so  far  as  Babylonia  was  concerned — during 
the  joint  reign  of  Nabonadius  and  his  son  (see 
introd.  note  to  ch.  v.);  years  of  silence  and 
patient  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  ageing  pro- 
phet. Daniel,  in  the  comparative  obscurity 
and  retirement  which  was  probably  his  lot, 
had  not  been  a  politician,  a  courtier,  a  man, 
had  he  not  been  keenly  alive  to  the  stirring 
events  around  him;  he  had  not  been  the  God- 
fearing, prayerfiil,  trustfiil  Israelite,  had  he  not 
seen  in  them  the  probable  results  which  should 
bring  in  "the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High"  (vii,  18).  The  prophetic  visions 
which  commence  with  this  chapter,  reflect 
both  this  natural  and  spiritual  colouring. 
Full  of  remembrances  of  the  dreams  recorded 
in  chh.  ii.  and  iv.,  they  shew  the  marked  im- 
pression those  dreams  had  made  upon  him, 
both  as  a  young  and  middle-aged  man.  If 
they  are  marked  by  a  symbolism  and  imagery 
— more  striking  than  that  of  Ezekiel — it  is 
one  which  modem  research  (e.g.  note  to  -v.  a) 
has  shewn  to  be  probable,  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  and  training  of  the  "schools," 
and  impossible  to  a  wrjter  unfamiliar  with 
what  is  here  described. 

1.  In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king  of 
Babylon,  &c.]  This  is  the  reading  followed 
by  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  modern  versions. 
The  LXX.  reads  %Tavs  irpdrroi^  ^a<riKevovtos 
BaXma-ap  xdpas  Ba^vKavia!,  perhaps  a  more 
exact  statement  (see  ch.  v.  introd.  note). 
Theodotion  has  the  questionable  support  of 
the  Arabic  version  for  the  reading  B.  ^turCKiai 


XaKSaiav,  perhaps  an  attempt  to  define  by  a 
special  title  the  unknown  Belshazzar.  The 
verse  has  been  thought  to  be  a  historical  ad- 
dition, added  at  a  very  early  date  (e.g.  it  occurs 
in  LXX.)  by  the  unknown  reviser  of  Daniel's 
MSS.  The  reference  to  "beasts"  in  viii.  4 
leaves,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  priority 
of  the  events  of  this  chapter. 

The  expressions  "had  (lit.  jaiu)  a  dream," 
"the  visions  of  the  head  upon  the  bed,"  are 
the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  iv.  5  (A.  V.), 
ii.  29,  &c. :  the  telling  "the  sum  of  the  mat- 
ters" (lit.  "words")  is  a  Scriptural — cp.  Lev.v. 
24  (Heb.) ;  Ps.  cxix.  1 60 — and  also  a  Babylonian 
form,  and  is  rightly  understood  by  the  Rab- 
binical commentators  to  imply  that  a  summary 
is  given,  and  a  summary  only,  of  all  that  Daniel 
had  to  "tell"  of  the  visions. 

2.  the  four  twinds... strove,  8cc.2  Thevery 
abruptness  ,of  the  commencement  of  this  verse 
is  of  itself  an  indication  that  with  it  the  narra- 
tive of  the  vision  began. 

The  "four  winds  of  heaven  striving  (lit. 
bursting  forth)  upon  the  great  sea"  has — as  a 
symbolical  account  intended  to  describe  great 
and  tumultuous  confiision — received  an  inter- 
esting parallel  in  the  lately  discovered  Chal- 
daean  account  of  the  Deluge.  The  original 
text  of  this  account  belonged  to  the  Chaldaean 
and  Sacerdotal  school  of  Erech,  and  the  exist- 
ing copies  belong  to  the  time  of  Assurbanipal, 
or  about  660  B.C.  When  Sisit  had  entered 
the  ship,  the  account  continues: — 

"The  raging  of  a  storm  in  the  mOmingf 
arose  from  the  horizon  of  heaven  extending 
and  wide.  Vul  (the  god  of  the  air  and  tem- 
pest) in  the  midst  of  it  thundered,  and  Nebo 
(god  of  the  planet  Mercury)  and  Saru  went  in 
front;  the  throne-bearers  (Lenormant,  Guzalu 
=  spirits  of  the  denion-class)  went  overmoun- 
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[v.  3,  4. 


3  And  four  great  beasts  came  up 
from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another. 

4  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had 
eagle's  wings :  I  beheld  till  the  wings 


was  '9'' 

•where- 


thereof  were   plucked,    'and    it 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  ■with 
stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a 
man's  heart  was  given  to  it. 


tains  and  plains;  the  destroyer  Nergal  (god of 
the  planet  Mars)  overturned;  Ninip  (?  the 
Chaldaean-Assyrlan  Hercules)  went  in  front 
and  cast  down;  the  spirits  (^«««ij^i  =  second- 
ary genii)  carried  destruction;  in  their  glory 
they  swept  the  earth;  of  Vul  the  flood  reached 
to  heaven"  (G.  Smith  in  'Trans,  of  See.  of 
Bibl.  Arch.'  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  2»i;  and  'Assyrian 
Discoveries,' p.  i88;  Lenormant,  'Les  prem. 
Civil.'  II.  p.  37,  38). 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Daniel,  trained  in  the  "learning  of  the  Chal- 
deans" (i.  4),  would  be  familiar  with  the 
ancient  records  of  the  people  among  whom 
his  lot  was  cast.  Those  records  brought 
under  the  notice  of  a  devotional  mind  (vi.  10) 
would  be  compared  with  the  writings  (ix.  ») 
of  his  own  people,  and  they  would  affect 
without  injury  the  conceptions  and  "visions 
of  his  head  upon  his  bed."  So  here:  like  Vul, 
Nebo,  Nergal,  and  Ninip,  the  "four  winds" 
("angelicae  potestates,"  Jerome)  burst  forth 
like  soldiers  rushing  to'  battle  (Ezek.  xxxii.  2) 
and  with  the  like  result  (see  also  add.  Note).  A 
great  tempest,  a  great  fear,  ensued  from  the 
meeting  and  clashing  of  north  and  south,  east 
and  west.  That  "great  sea,"  thus  disturbed, 
from  which  presently  (ii.  3)  sprang  "four 
beasts,"  was,  in  the  explanation,  "the  earth" 
(y.  17) — imagery  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  previous  prophetic  description  (Isai.  viii. 
7,  xvii.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  7) — but  having  also  a 
significance  thoroughly  Babylonian.  In  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  god  Ilou  (cp.  the 
Hebrew  EV)  was  worshipped  by  that  king 
under  the  name  (among  others)  of  the  Being 
Who  exists  {Auv  Kinwv).  In  the  beginning 
the  god  was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  primordial  "sea"  (Tamti).  In  the  course 
of  time,  e.g.  in  the  days  of  Sargon  II.  king  of 
Assyria,  Beltis  —  the  goddess  whose  name 
enters  into  the  composition  of  Belteshazzar — 
came  to  be  considered  the  feminine  principle 
of  nature,  that  humid  matter,  passive  and 
fruitful,  in  whose  bosom  were  generated  gods 
and  men.  Beltis  and  Tamti  were  henceforth 
one — that  "sea,"  that  humidity  from  which 
all  "came  up"  (Lenormant,  'La  Magie,'  p, 
106). 

3.  four  great  beasts  came  up]  Another 
description,  alike  Scriptural  and  Babylonian, 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  depict  kingdoms  and  peo- 
ple under  similar  animal  and  monstrous  forms 
(Isai.  xxvii.  i,  li.  9;  Ezek,  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  a). 
The  walls  of  the  palaces  and  of  the  apartments 
of  Babylon,  the  amulets  and  signets  of  her 
nobles  and  princes,   reproduce  still   to   the 


modem  discoverer  types  such  as  those  which 
"troubled"  Daniel's  dreams.  The  symboliza- 
tion  of  kings  and  kingdoms  under  the  form  of 
"beasts"  was,  in  truth,  a  most  ancient  practice 
(Ewald);  and  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  the 
practice  was  prevalent.  In  his  vision  Daniel 
saw  the  four  "come  up'|  one  after  the  other 
(vv.  6  and  7)^-ascending  out  of  the  "great" 
cloud-covered  "sea,"  and  assuming  propor- 
tion and  distinctness.  They  were  "different" 
in  appearance  and  character — marked  by  dis- 
tinctions as  apparent  as  those  political  and 
national  distinctions  which  appear  in  kings 
and  nations  of  the  N.,  S.,  E.  and  W.— This 
general  statement  is  followed  by  a  more  par- 
ticular description  of  each  beast. 

4.  Th^  first  luas  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's 
•wings']  Mythic  animals  with  the  bodies  and 
forrfeet  of  lions,  the  head  and  hind  legs  those 
of  an  eagle  or  bird  of  prey,  are  drawn  on  the 
remarkable  rock  sculptures  of  Bavian,  not  far 
from  Mosul;  the  deity  with  the  lion's  head 
and  eagle's  feet,  side  by  side  with  the  fish-god, 
flanks  the  portals  of  a  deep  doorway  disco- 
vered at  Kouyunjik;  colossal  winged  lions 
formed  the  portal  to  the  great  hall  in  tiie  north- 
west palace  of  Nimroud  (Layard,  '  Nin.  and 
Bab.'  pp.  67,  73,  25  7).  The  imagery  here  and 
in  the  following  verses  is  therefore  naturally — 
if,  in  the  process  of  the  dream,  phantastically 
—conceived,  and  such  as  was  easily  suggested 
by  the  pictured  and  sculptured  emblems  with 
which  the  prophet's  daily  life  was  familiar. 
But  there  was  also  a  deep  significance  in  the 
selection  of  "beasts"  here  described.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  the  "lion"  (Jer.  iv.  7,  1.  17, 
44,  xlix,  19)  for  strength,  and  the  "eagle" 
(Jer.  xlix.  22;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  12;  Hab.  i.  8; 
Lam.  iv.  19)  for  swiftness,  in  prophetic  de- 
scription. The  selection  of  the  "lion,"  the 
king  of  beasts,  and  of  the  "eagle,"  the  king  of 
birds,  was  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  in 
the  description  of  that  kingdom  which  ranked 
as  "golden"  or  chief  among  metals  (ii.  32,  37, 

38). 

the  miings  thereof  luere  plucked,  &c.]  Two 
different  interpretations  of  the  remamder  of 
this  verse  are  current.  The  preferable  one  is 
that  commended  by  a  general  application  here 
of  the  events  recorded  in  iv.  28,  &c.  (A.  V.). 
The  might  and  swiftness  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  checked  by  his  illness — "the  wings  were 
plucked"  (cp.  Neh.  xiii.  25 ;  Ezra  ix.  3) ;  that 
illness  ended,  "it"  (Nebuchadnezzar  and  so 
his  kingdom)  "was  hfted  up  from  the  earth," 
to  which,  as  a  wingless  bird,  it  had  fallen 
(not  "was  taken  away"  altogether,  a  sense 


V.  5,  6.] 
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5   And  behold    another    beast,    a  teeth  of  it :  and  they  said  thus  unt6 

raised «^  sccond,  like  to  a  bear,  and  "it  raised  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh, 
me  do-      up  itsclf  OH  One  side,  and  it  had  three         6    After    this    I    beheld,    and    \o 

miHum.     ^jj^^  j^  ^j^^  mouth  of  it  between  the  another,  like  a  leopard,  which  h^d 


adopted  by  those  who  see  in  the  words  a  de- 
scription of  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldee 
kingdom,  but  a  sense  excluded  by  the  words 
which  follow) ;  it  was  "  made  to  stand  upon  the 
feet  as  a  man,"  and  with  "a  man's  heart;"  the 
more  animal  nature  (that  of  the  lion  and  the 
eagle)  was  subdued  and  the  powers — physical 
and  intellectual — of  a  man  were  restored  to  the 
"lion "-king.  He  and  his  kingdom  first  learnt 
true  greatness  when  the  lesson  was  learnt  "to 
honour  the  King  of  heaven,  who  is  able  to 
abase  those"  (whether  kings  or  kingdoms) 
"who  walk  in  pride"  (iv.  37,  A.V.). 

5.  another  beast. ..like  to  a  bear,  &c.]  Dt 
Pusey  ('Daniel,'  pp.  68,  69),  after  noting 
how  very  distinctly  the  intervals  in  the  vision 
are  marked  by  certain  words  (vii.  4,  6,  7,  9, 
II,  13),  observes  that  once  only  in  the  course 
of  the  vision  is  this  mark  of  distinction  ab- 
sent, viz.  here.  Daniel  saw  this  vision  "in  the 
first  year  of  Belshazzar  (1).  i)"r  after  de- 
scribing the  Babylonian  kingdom  he  pro- 
ceeds, "And  behold  another  beast,"  &c.,  as 
describing  an  event  which  was  immediately 
to  follow. 

The  bear,  so  common  in  Palestine  (i  S. 
xvii.  34;  a  K.  ii.  44)  was — together  with  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  the  stag,  and  the  wolf — one 
of  the  principal  wild  animals  found  in  the  old 
Babylonian  empire.  It  is  still  found  in  the 
wooded  parts  of  Mesopotamia. 

What  kingdom  is  alluded  to  ?  If  ii.  34,  38 
gives  the  clue,  it  was  a  kingdom  "inferior"  to 
the  former ;  it  was  "the  breast  and  arms  of 
■feilver."  The  "bear"  was  an  animal  inferior  in 
-strength  to  the  "lion,"  and  known  for  its  heavy 
•ponderous  movements  in  contrast  to  the  eagle- 
swiftness  of  the  king  of  beasts.  The  two  arms 
which  supported  the  one  breast  (kingdom)  were 
thus  the  Medes  and  Persians  who  consolidated 
that  one  kingdom,  the  Medo-Persian,  which 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  empires  was  "in- 
ferior" to  the  Babylonian.  The  explanation 
of  the  separate  clauses  of  this  verse  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty. 

it  raised  1^  itself  on  one  side]  _  The  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German  versions  give  the  same 
■diacritic  points  to  the  word  rendered,  "it  was 
lifted  up"  (v.  4),  and  (here)  "it  raised  up 
itself:"  and  their  retention  of  one  idea  in  the 
two  verses  simplifies  the  explanation:  but  the 
more  difficult  reading— that  of  the  A.  V.— is 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  modem  com- 
mentators. The  word  rendered  "side"  has 
had  meanings  assigned  to  it  in  accordance  with 
the  rendering  of  the  verb  coupled  with  it  (cp. 
A.V.  marg.  "or,dominion").   Briefly,  the  idea 


is  apparently  this:  the  bear  (a  Medo-Persian 
kingdom)  having  two  sides,  the  one  side  by 
which  it  raised  itsdf  into  greater  power  (not— 
by  which  it  tottered  to  its  fall)  is  that  which 
attracts  greater  notice. 

it  had  thretiribs  in  the  mouth,  See.']  This  was 
its  booty  or  prey  (cp.  Num.  xi.  33 ;  Zech.  ix.'74 
Jer.  Ii.  44),  Of  the  many  interpretations  which 
have  been  given,  the  most  satisfactory  are 
those  which  understand  by  these  "three  ribs" 
either  a  round  number  (see  note  to  ii.  7)  of 
the  chief  conquests  of  Cyrus — Lydia  (and  the 
kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor),  Bactria  (and  the 
vast  tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus), 
and  Babylonia.  These  kingdoms  were  grasped 
with  a  grasp  as  tenacious  as'  that  with  which 
the  bear  would  hold  its  prey  between  its 
fangs.  Yet  were  these  not  to  be  the  only 
conquests  of  the  Medo-Persian  power :  "  Arise, 
devour,"  &c,  was  at  once  a  charge  and  a  pro- 
phecy which  reached  its  climax  in  the  mighty 
victories  of  the  great  Darius,  He  in  his  cruel 
greatness  was  like  the  (Sou  irap^ayov — the 
bear,  whose  nature  Aristotle  thus  happily 
described. 

"They"  who  "said  thus  unto"  the  beast 
are  not  described:  the  analogy  of  iv.  23  and 
45  (A.V.)  suggests  the  "watchers"  and  "holy 
ones"  of  heaven. 

6.  /  beheld. ..another,  like  a  leopard j  &:c.] 
Better — ^for  the  sake  of  uniformity — "I  saw" 
(as  in  v.  »).  Not  so  strong  as  the  lion  or  thi 
bear,  the  leopard  was  yet  the  type  of  crouching, 
swift,  fierce,  and  powerfiil  "beasts"  (cp.  Jer. 
v.  6;  Hab.  i,  8;  Hos.  xiii.  7).  In  the  ■nson 
it  assumed  something  of  tile  fanciful  yet 
hideous  form  still  to  be  seen  at  the  entrance 
to  the  small  temple  at  Nimroud  (Layard, 
p.  177).  It  had  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  "beasts;" — "foui: 
wings  of  a  fowl. ..and  four  heads:"  four  wings 
"upon  the  back"  wherewith  easily  and  freely 
to  pass  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  so  possess  them.  "In  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  is  this  a  world- kingdom"  (Ewald), 
It  was  "that  kingdom  of  brass  which  should 
■bear  rule  over  all  the  earth"  (ii.  39).  The 
"four  heads" — ^Uke  the  four-headed  creatures 
of  Ezekiel's  vision  (i.  10) — looking  towards 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  symbolically 
asserted  that  that  same  universal  rule  was 
guided  by  human  intelligence. 

"What  was  the  kingdom  here  intended? 
Not  the  Persian — "the  characteristic  of  whose 
wars  was,  after  Cyrus,  heaviness"  (Pusey, 
p.  70:  he  quotes  many  passages  to  prove  this) 
•—but  that  kingdom,  the  Grseco-Macedonian, 
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upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a 
fowl ;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads ; 
and  dominion  was  given  to  it. 

7  After  this  I  saw  in  the '  night 
visions,  and  behold  a  fourth  beast, 
dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth : 
it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of 
it :  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the 
beasts  that  were  before  it ;  and  it  had 
ten  horns. 


8  I  considered  the  horns,  and,  be- 
hold, there  came  up  among  them  an- 
other little  horn,  before  whom  there 
were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked 
up  by  the  roots  :  and,  behold,  in  this 
horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man, 
and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things. 

9  11  I  beheld  till  ^e  thrones  were 
cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days 
did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like 
the  pure  wool :  his  throne  was  like 


which,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  leopard,  ex- 
tended its  power  over  those  four  mighty  dis^t 
tricts-^Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
or  under  such  generals  as  Ptolemy,  Seleucus, 
Philip,  and  Antigonus,  ruled  "over  the  whole 
earth." 

7,  8.  /  saiu  in  the  night  visions,  and  be- 
hold a  fourth  beast,  &c.]  The  same  night, 
not  another  (Rashi) — a  view  which  would 
necessitate  a  further  vision  on  a  third  night 
(i».  13).  The  description  here  of  the  "fourth 
beast "  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  (ii.  33,  40,  &c.).  "  It  was 
diverse  from  all  before  it,"  not  as  uniting  in 
itself  the  special  attributes  and  features  of  the 
other  "  beasts ; "  but  as  endowed  with  charac- 
teristics more  monster-like  than  those  which 
either  the  animal  world  or  Babylonian  wall- 
painting  had  ever  produced.  "  For  the  living 
creature  which  represents  this,  there  is  no 
name.  No  one  creature  can  express  its  terri- 
bleness,  not  even  if  the  attributes  of  different 
creatures  (as  in  the  symbol  of  the  lion  with 
eagle's  wings)  were  combined  to  picture  it. 
Only  words  expressive  of  terror  and  might 
are  heaped  the  one  upon  the  other  to  charac- 
terize it "  (Pusey,  p.  76,  see  add.  N.).  v.  19 
adds  that  the  "nails  were  of  brass."  As  the 
monster-feature  of  the  "leopard"  was  "four 
heads,"  so  one  of  the  monster-features  of  this 
"beast"  was  the  having  not  two  but  "ten 
horns,"  explained  in  v.  34  to  be  "ten  kings" 
(cp.  also  Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  i  S.  ii.  i,  10; 
Ps.  xviii.  a ;  Micah  iv.  13  ;  Rev.  xvii.  u). 
There  is  evident  analogy  with  the  ten  "toes  of 
the  feet "  (of  the  great  image)  "  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay,"  "paitly  strong  and  partly 
broken "  (ii.  41),  and  so  the  LXX.  explains 
^ov\al  iroXXal  iv  toIs  Kipfurw  aiJroi!. 

The  number  "ten"  may  or  may  not  be 
symbolical :  it  is  probably  a  number  suggest- 
ed naturally,  like  the  number  "three"  (v.  8), 
to  the  mind  of  Daniel  by  the  current  and 
4puble  system  of  Babylonian  notation— de- 
cimal and  sexagintal  (Rawl.  'A.  M,'  in.  31). 
It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  the 
"feet"  (ii.  4a)  that  these  "ten  kings"  and 
kingdoms  were  in  the  "vision"  contempo- 


raneous (Saadias  Gaon),  or  practically  so. 
"Among  them"  (v.  8)  yet  "after  them" 
(y.  24)  Daniel  saw — as  he  "considered" 
them  (the  prig,  word  implies  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent consideration)  —  "another  horn,  a 
little  one"  (LXX.,  Theod.,  not  as  in  A.V. 
"another  little  horn")  "rise,  diverse  from 
the  first"  (v.  34) :  "little"  in  its  beginning 
but  soon  increasing  in  power  (cp.  viii.  9) 
till  "three  horns  were  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  "  before  it.  As  if  to  fix  the  attention  on 
marks  which — terrible  in  themselves — yet  dis- 
tinguished this  horn  of  the  "  beast,"  Daniel 
states  that  it  had  "eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a 
man  "  (cp.  the  use  of  this  symbol  of  intelli- 
gence in  Ezek.  i.  18,  x.  12),  and  "a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,"  i.e.  blasphemies  (i>.  25, 
cp.  xi.  36;  Rev.  xiii.  5).  ■v-u.  zo,  21  add  that 
"his  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows" 
and  his  war  a  successful  war  with  the  "saints" 
(see  -v.  18)  till  the  coming  of  the  Ancient  ot 
days.  "Three  horns"  Qv.  8;  i.e.  "three 
kings,"  1/.  24)  are  plucked  up  "from  before 
the  little  horn."  The  number  is  a  general  one 
(see  v.  22). 

9.  /  beheld,  &c.]  Better  here  and  in  1;.  11 
"  I  saw"  (see  v.  6,  n.).  "Thrones  were  cast 
down :"  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  original, 
adopted  by  A.  Ezra,  Saadias  Gaon,  De  Wette, 
and  Ewald.  It  is  not  that  of  the  old  versions 
(LXX.,  Theod.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Arab.)  nor  of 
Luther,  Rashi  and  many  modems  (Zunz, 
Cahen,  Benisch,  Keil,  ZBckler).  These  read, 
"the  thrones  were  set,"  referring  the  thrones, 
not  to  the  world-powers  of  the  previous  verses 
but  to  the  heavenly  powers:  "one  was  for 
judgment,  the  other  for  righteousness,"  says 
Rashi,  in  explanation  of  the  plural :  and  this 
older  and  latter  translation  and  application 
seem  far  preferable. 

the  Ancient  of  days']  Daniel  saw  Him  in 
the  visions  of  prophecy,  that  He  was  old 
(A.  Ezra).  His  age,  His  "days,"  implied 
experience  (Cahen).  He  was  one,  Saadias 
Gaon  says  beautifully,  with  the  appearance  of 
an  old  man,  and  Uke  an  old  man  fiiU  of  mer- 
cies. His  white  hair,  His  white  garments,  in- 
dicated the  pure  kind  intentions  He  had  to 
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the   fiery   flame,  and  his  wheels  as 
burning  fire. 

ro  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came 

«Rev. s.   forth  from  before    him:   "thousand 

thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and 

ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 

before  him:  the  judgment  was  set, 

»Rev.  aa  and  the  *  books  were  opened. 

II    I  beheld  then  because  of  the 


voice  of  the  great  words  which  the 
horn  spake :  I  beheld  even  till  the  JDeast 
was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and 
given  to  the  burning  flame. 

12  As  concerning  the  rest  of  the 
beasts,  they  had  their  dominion  taken 

away  :  yet  'their  lives  were  prolonged  '  chaid.  a 

r  '  1     •  ■  ^       prolonging 

for  a  season  and  time.  inii/ewas 

13  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  f^^_ 


jjurifjr  His  people  from  their  sins.  Daniel, 
like  Ezekiel  (i.  q,6\  purified  the  conception 
he  found  in  Chalaee  sources  (see  note  on 
9 — 14)  by  that  learnt  from  the  lips  of  his 
fore&thers  (e.g.  Deut.  xxxiii.  47  ;  Ps.  xc.  a ; 
Isai.  vi.  I,  xliv.  6). 

Calvin's  remark  removes  what  is  a  difficulty 
to  some  minds:  We  know  that  "when  we 
shall  be  like  '  God,'  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is."  God,  we  may  be  certain,  sits  on  no 
throne,  neither  is  He  borne  along  on  wheels. 
In  His  essence  God  is  not  to  be  conceived  as 
He  appeared  to  His  prophet  and  holy  men  of 
old.  By  them  He  is  described  under  various 
forms,  in  order  that  men,  to  whom  He  willed 
to  give  some  sign  of  His  presence,  should  be 
drawn  to  Him. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Maso- 
retic  punctuation  has  been  followed  by  the 
A.  V.  The  order  of  the  original  is  far  better 
preserved  in  the  LXX.,  Theod.,  and  Vulg, 
(int.  al.),  though  the  "  like  "  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  verse  has  been  adopted  by  the  A.  V. 
from  the  LXX.  A  more  literal — and  more 
weighty — translation  would  be : — 

"  His  garment  as  snow,  white ;  the  hair  of 
His  head  like  wool,  pure ;  His  throne,  the 
fiery  flame ;  His  wheels,  burning  fire." 
;  Passages  like  Isai.  i.  16  ;  Pss,  xviii.  9,  cxlvii, 
16 ;  Rev.  i.  14  ;  Gen.  xv.  17  ;  Exod.  iii.  a, 
xix.  16,  suggest  some  interesting  parallels  to 
the  former  part  of  this  clause;  Ezek.  i.  13  seq. ; 
X.  passim,  to  the  latter. 

The  word  expressing  the  "ten  thousands" 
who  "  stood  before  him "  (v.  10)  is  a  word 
frequent  in  inscriptions  and  expressive  of 
repetition  (Oppert,  '  Gr.  Ass.'  p.  41).  It 
is  used  generally,  and  is  indicative  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  according  to  tlie 
Babylonian  mode  (ju.  7).  To  the  mind  of 
Daniel  it  was  an  apt  mode  of  expressing 
that  numberless  "  host  of  God  "  (A.  Ezra)  in 
which  his  fathers  had  taught  him  to  believe 
(Gen.  xxxii.  3  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  a  ;  1  K.  xxii; 
15  ;  a  K.  vi.  17  ;  Neh.  ix.  6  ;  Pss,  Ixviii.  17, 
ciii.  ao  ;  and  marg.  references), 

10.  the  judgment  'was  set,  and  the  books 
were  opened^]  The  word  "judgment"  (in  the 
original)  is  an  abstract  word,  used  here  in  4 
concrete  sense:  hence  the  Kpin^piov  eKa6ia-eii 
of  the  LXX,  and  Theod, — rendered  in  strict 


Latinity  by  the  Vulg.  "judicium  sedit "  (cp. 
Cicero  '  Verr.'  11.  18) — is  taken  by  the  Syriac 
as  a  personality,  "the  judge  sits."  Luther, 
Zunz  and  Benisch  support  the  impersonal 
form  adopted  by  the  A.V, 

The  "book  of  life,"  the  "book  of  remem- 
brance," are  titles  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
Holy  Scripture  (Exod.  xxxii,  3  a  ;  Pss.  Ivi.  9, 
Ixix,  39  ;  Isai.  iv.  3  ;  Mai.  iii.  16 ;  Rev.  iii.  5, 
XX.  is),  and  xii.  i  sq.  throws  further  light 
upon  the  sense  in  which  Daniel  understood 
what  he  saw  in  his  dream.  The  books,  says 
Rashi — summing  up  the  whole — contained  the 
transgressions  and  wickednesses  which  men 
had  done.  They  were  ' '  books, "  not  one  book. 
No  single  book  would  have  sufficed, 

11.  The  punishment  on  the  fourth  "beast" 
was  the  Babylonian  punishment  upon  blasphe'^ 
mers  and  traitors— death  by  fire  (see  iii.  6). 
"  riis  body  was  given  to  the  burnmg  flame," 
"slain,"  it  may  be,  by  that  "burning  fire"' 
which  enwrapped  the  "wheels"  (y.  10,  cp, 
Isai.  X.  17,  XXX.  a7).  Whether  or  not  tlie 
torments  of  the  wicked  after  death  underlie 
Daniel's  words  here,  cannot  be  determined 
(cp.  Rev.  xix.  ao,  xx.  i). 

12.  tbe  rest  ("residue"  in  v.  7)  of  the 
beasts,  &c.]  The  phrase  brings  into  promih- 
ence  a  fact  hitherto  latent,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  first  three  "beasts"  had  not  been  so 
entire  as  to  leave  the  kingdoms  they  repre- 
sented without  "  residue."  Babylonia,  Medo- 
Persia,  Greece,  had  each  in  their  turn  handed 
over  to  the  power  which  conquered  them 
those  "remains"  which  war  and  subjection 
spared,  and  which  tended  to  secure  "do- 
minion." Now  the  time  had  come  when  the 
fourth  beast  which  had  enslaved  the  "residue" 
was  "slain;"  and  the  "dominion"  which 
was  peculiar  to  each  nationality  was  "  taken 
away  "  (better,  "caused  to  pass  away,"  as  in 
•u.  14)  by  the  powers  of  heaven  ("they,"  v.  j), 
to  be  purified  and  incorporated  in  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom.  The  belief  that  this  clause  of 
the  verse  referred  to  the  "rest"  of  the  ten 
horns  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  mis- 
taken restriction  of  the  LXX,  rovs  kiJkXu 
avTov. 

yet  their  lives  ivere  prolonged,  &c.]  More 
literally  rendered  in  margin.  On  the  phrase 
"a  season  and  a  time,"  see  ii,  ar.     Many 
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behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him. 


.  .  14  And  there  was  given  him  do-i 
minion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  ^  ^hap. ». 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  ^j^^^^^ 
should  serve  him  :  his  dominion  is  "^an  Luke  1.33; 


critics  refer  this  "time"  to  that  in  -v.  iz,  but 
it  is  more  prudent  to  rest  content  with  the 
general  idea  expressed  by  Luther  in  his  para- 
phrase (rather  than  translation)  of  this  clause: 
"  as  long  as  each  should  last "  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Most  High. 

13.  one  like  the  Son  of  man,  &c.]  This 
important,  part  of  the  "  night- visions "  is 
introduced  by  the  formula  "  I  saw,  &c."  (as 
in  in),  a,  7),  as  if  to  draw  attention  to  me 
■new  and  wondrous  scenes  described.  Nebuj 
f  hadnezzar  could  only  conceive  such  a  deliverer 
as  a  "  son  of  the  gods "  (iii.  25)  :  Daniel, 
taught  of  God,  sees  Him  to  be  a  "son  of 
man."  The  A.  V.  "  the  Son  of  man,"  how- 
ever accurate  as  a  mode  of  expressing  a  Chris- 
tian truth,  must — if  literally  rendered — be 
altered  into  "  a  son  of  man  "  (see  the  versions, 
&c.,  and  compare  iii.  25).  He  who  now 
"came"  (better,  "  was  coming,  "Theod.)  "with 
^he  clouds  of  heaven,"  riding  upon  them  as 
a  chariot  (PsS.  xviii.  10,  &c.,  civ.  3 ;  Jer.  iv. 
13  ;  Isai.  xix.  i ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  Rev.  xiv. 
14)  or  "in"  and  among  them,  the  clouds 
enwrapping  him,  is  "  a  Son  of  man  "  and  the 
head  of  a  kingdom,  different  both  from  the 
"beasts"  and  the  kingdoms,  which  had  pre- 
ceded. He  is  a  "  man  "  made  "  in  the  image 
of  God;"  yet  a  man  such  as  no  man  had 
been  before  him^the  Messiah.  He  "  came  " 
(cp.  the  original,  as  in  iv.  11,  A.  Vi)  "unto  the 
Ancient  of  days  and  they "  (the  heavenly 
powers,  -v.  5)  "brought  him,"  &c.  Person* 
ality  and  separate  existence  are  here  distinctly 
attributed  to  the  Messiah.  "  One  like  a  Son 
of  man  "  is  not  (as  by  LXX^  to  be  identified 
with  the  Ancient  of  days  Himself: — as  vlos 
dvBptoiTov  TJpxfTO,  KQi  ds  traXaios  ^iicpav 
wapijv,  Koi  oi  irapearviKOTes  ^apTJirav  avra : — 
nor  considered  as  a  personification  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  a  supposition  which  necessitates  the 
exclusive  identification  of  that  people  with  the 
"  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High  "  (v. 
47),  Verses  18  and  21  suppose  a  distinction 
between  "a  son  of  man"  and  "the  saints;" 
while  the  usui  verborum  of  our  Lord  (Matt, 
viii.  20 ;  John  xii.  34),  the  Semitic  and  figu- 
rative meaning  of  the  phrase,  coupled  with 
its  general  import  as  used  in  the  Apocalyptic 
passages  of  the  Sibylline  books  and  '  Enoch,' 
forbid  any  such  confusion  of  ideas  as  that 
identification  would  imply. 

Saadias  Gaon,  commenting  on  "  He  was 
brought,"  aptly  refers  to  Ps.  ex.  i,  "  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,"  &c.,  as  identifying  the 
'jSon.of  Bian"  of  Paniel  with  the  Messiah— 


&n  opinion  shared  by  the  diajority  of  the 
Rabbinic  authorities. 

9 — 14.  The  reflection  in  this  passage  of 
Babylonian  "knowledge,  science,  and  learn- 
ing" (i.  4)  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  word 
translated  "serve"  Oy.  14:  better,  "worship," 
ii.  46)  attests  a  religious  honour  and  cultus  of 
the  king  only  allotted  to  the  gods.  The  title 
"Ancient  of  days"  is  a,  reflection  of  a  title  of 
a  venerable  Babylonian  god  spiritualized  by 
Daniel,  and  applied  to  Him  whom  men  "ig- 
norantly  worshipped"  (Acts  xvii.  23).  In  the 
ancient  Babylonian  system  the  god  Ilou  was 
hardly  conceived  as  a  personal  being:  he  was 
infinite,  without  body,  parts  and  passions. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  a  triad  was  formed, 
composed  of  three  personal  and  visible  emana- 
tions of  Ilou,  equal  in  power  and  consubstan- 
tial,  yet  also  issuing  the  one  fi-om  the  other. 
This  triad  was  Anou,  Nouah,  and  Bel.  Anou, 
the  Oannes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Chronos  and 
Kosmos  at  once,  bore  the  title  of  "the  Ancient 
of  the  gods."  He  realized  that  conception  of 
the  god,  which  the  Greek  and  the  Roman, 
when  speaking  of  the  cultus  of  the  East,  ren- 
dered ^on  and  Sasculum.  He  was  the 
."ancient  of  days"  (days  conceived  as  deities), 
the  divine  personification  whose  nature,  at  once 
so  comprehensive  and  so  vague,  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  Ouranos  of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  in 
the  Zervan  Akarana  of  the  Iranian  (cp.  Lenor- 
mant,  '  La  Magie,' pp.  104,  122;  Rawlinson, 
;joum.  of  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc'  1864,  p.  216; 
Spiegel,  'Eran.  Alterth.'  11.  p.  9). 

Daniel's  conception  of  the  "judgment" 
(v.  io,,&c.)  is  another  instance  of  his  appro- 
priation to  the  "Most  High"  of  titles  and 
attributes  dimly  discerned  in  the  Babylonian 
belief,  and  applied  to  lesser  divinities.  In  the 
astronomy  and  astrology  of  the  Babylonians 
the  rank  next  to  the  planets  was  occupied  by 
the  Pole-star.  He  bore  the  title  of  Dayan-same 
or  "Judge  of  Heaven;"  and  a  special  treatise 
on  this  god  once  existed  in  Sargon's  library. 
He  had  with  him  and  around  hun  other  judges 
or  ministers  of  justice.  "The  divine  days  or 
lights  of  Assur"  bear  also  the  name  of 
'.'Judges"  (Dayani),  and  the  names  of  the 
"divine  Judges  of  the  temple  of  Assur"  are 
known.  (Cp.  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl., 
Arch.'  III.  p.  206.) 

This  ministering  hierarchy,  standing  round 
the  Judge  of  Heaven,  as  the  lesser  stars  cluster 
round  the  Pole-star,  was  seen  by  Daniel  in  the 
vision,  and  described  in  language,  if  anthro- 
pomorphic, yet  Babylonian  and  natural.    A. 
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everlasting  doTninion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed. 

15  fl  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  my 
l^afA"    SP''^''^  '"  t"^^  midst  of  my  *body,  and 

the  visions  of  my  head  troubled  me. 

16  I  came  near  unto  one  of  them 
that  stood  by,  and  asked  him  the 


truth  of  all  this.  So  he  told  me,  and 
made  me  know  the  interpretation  of 
the  things, 

17  These  great  beasts,  which  are 
four,  are  four  kings,  which  shall  arise 

out  of  the  earth,  \fjlt.^ 

18  But  the  saints  of  the  ^most  High  *=!^^'S'  ^^ 
shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess /t/ucw.' 


"son  of  man,''  a  Bar-Enosh  (a  compound  like 
Bal-adan), — whether  like  Silik-moulou-khi 
(see  add.  Note,  end  of  ii.),  at  once  a  protecting 
genius,  a  mediator,  and  a  conqueror,  or  a  recol- 
lection of  the  protecting  genius  Oustour,  whose 
representation  is  that  of  a  man  and  not  (as  in 
the  case  of  others)  half-man  half-beast, — is 
brought  to  the  presence  of  the  "Ancient  of 
days  "  by  the  Igili  or  spirits  of  heaven  and  the 
Announaki  01  spirits  of  earth  (Lenormant, 
p.  iiz);  but  as  Daniel  sees  those  spirits  they 
are  not  limited  to  300  or  600,  but  are  count- 
less as  "ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand." 
Before  this  vast  assembly  the  "books" — ^like, 
perhaps,  to  those  in  which  kbakamim  and 
assaphim  read  the  "fate"  and  decree  of  those 
who  consulted  them — were  opened:  and  the 
sentence  of  life  or  death  (^-w.  11,  12)  declared 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  As  he  who  oblite- 
rated the  work  of  the  king — the  chosen  of  the 
gods — was  popularly  believed  to  have  his  name 
and  his  race  cut  off  by  the  angry  deities  (see 
exx.  in  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  ill.  p.  826),  so 
did  this  judgment  await  the  blasphemer  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  (cp.  -vv.  25,  «6). 

14.  there  luas  gi-ven  him,  &c.]  The 
phrases  in  this  verse  should  be  compared  with 
iii.  4,  iv.  3,  34  (A.  v.),  vi.  ij.  The  opening 
sentence  compared  with  ii.  37  discloses  how 
in  the  "vision"  is  assigned  to  a  "Son  of  man" 
what  had  been  granted  to  and  abused  by  the 
earthly  "king  of  kings."  When  that  "Son 
of  man"  was  on  earth,  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  assign  it  to  the  Father  in  heaven  (Matt.  vi. 
9,  11):  the  Apostles  (i  Tim.  i.  17;  Rev.  v. 
I,  3)  did  not  hesitate  to  express  that  teaching 
in  words  which  distinctly  recall  the  Messianic 
honour  as  witnessed  by  Daniel, 

15,  I  Daniel  <wal  grieved,  &c.]  The 
words  of  the  original  are  very  remarkable. 
The  spirit  is  described  as  in  a  "sheath"  (see 
marginal  translation),  and  the  meaning  of  the 
metaphor  has  been  thus  paraphrased  by  Ewald ; 
Just  as  a  sword  rests  quietly  in  its  ^eath  so 
long  as  it  is  in  it,  so  man  feels  his  spirit  usually 
quiet  within  him  so  long  as  he  feels  it  incor- 
porated (included)  in  the  coarse  covering  of 
the  body:  but  there  are  moments  when  the 
spirit  becomes  unquiet  in  this  corporeal  cover- 
ing, and  impatiently  springs  upwards.  So  it 
was  with  the  prophet. 

The  verse  introduces  a  new  stage  in  the 


history  of  the  "vision."  The  "grief"  and 
"trouble"  which  fell  upon  Daniel  were  due 
not  to  any  special  detail  in  the  previous  scenes, 
but  (as  the  etymology  of  the  word  trans- 
lated "grieved"  points  out)  to  the  agitation 
and  confused  impressions  remaining  in  his 
spirit.  He  asked  for  the  "truth"  (-v.  16, 
better,  the  "certainty,"  ii.  8,  45)  from  one  of 
those  who  stood  before  the  Ancient  of  days 
(cp.  w.  16  and  10),  Daniel's  "amazement" 
and  Daniel's  question  have  received  their  most 
poetical  reflection  in  the  pages  of  Dante. 

17.  These  great  beasts,  &c.]  The  expla-; 
nation  to  Daniel  is  first  general  Qvv.  17,  i8)j 
then  particular,  with  reference  to  the  fourth 
beast  Qv.  19,  &c.).  The  significance  of  the 
other  animals  was  probably  dear  to  Daniel, 
and  would  be  so  to  his  contemporaries. 

The  phrase  "■shall  arise". has  been  felt  to  be 
difficult,  because  the  "first  beast"  (or  king-< 
dom),  if  the  Chaldaean,  was  actually  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  vision  (see  v.  i)  and  could 
hardly  be  spoken  of  as  future.  The  ordinary 
solution — ^that  the  use  of  the  future  is^ro/iAert"- 
calfy  inclusive  of  the  past — is  both  confirmatory 
of  the  date  assigned  to  this  chapter  (v.  i)  and 
is  more  satisfactory  than  the  expedients  which 
suggest  as  a  translation  "may  or  must  arise," 
or  limit  the  "first  beast"  to  Belshazzar  per- 
sonally and  not  to  the  kingdom.  The  vision 
represents  the  development  of  the  world-power 
generally  in  four  successive  phases,  and  the 
angel  gives  a  summary  explanation :  in  so  doing 
he  includes  the  first  appearance  of  the  "first" 
kingdom,  though  actually  the  last  period  of 
its  power  had  sdready  commenced. 

The  LXX.  and  Theod.  add  at  the  end  of 
V.  ly  that  these  kingdoms  shall  perish  or -be 
taken  away,  a  point  not  expressed  in  the  pre- 
sent original,  but  implied  here  and  in  ch.  ii. 
The  addition  is  not  without  importance  as  in- 
dicating the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  the 
LXX.  and  Theod.'s  version  were  current. 
Saadias  Gaon  expresses  a  later  and  more  pole- 
mical view  when  he  alters  the  idea  of  these' 
verses  into  a  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
four  kingdoms  (the  world-powers)  take  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  a  punishment  for  their 
rebellion  against  it,  and  liold  it  (and  will  hold 
it)  till  the  future  "world  to  come,"  when  the 
Messiah  shall  reign.  ' 

18.  the  saints  of  the  most  Bxgl}\     (1).  ji. 
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the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever 
and  ever. 

19  Then  I  w^ould  knovr  the  truth 
of  the  fourth  beast,  w^hich  was  diverse 

*CMd.     tfroni  all  the  others,  exceeding  dread- 

i/iase,       ful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his 

nails  of  brass ;  which  devoured,  brake 

in  pieces,  and   stamped  the   residue 

v/ith  his  feet ; 

20  And  of  the  ten  horns  that  were 
in  his  head,  and  of  the  other  wrhich 
came  up,  and  before  whom  three  fellj 
even  0/  that  horn  that  had  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things, 
whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his 
fellows. 

21  I  beheld,  and  the  same  horn 
made  war  with  the  saints,  and  pre- 
vailed against  them; 


22  Until  the  Ancient  of  days  came, 
and  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints 
of  the  most  High ;  and  the  time  came 
that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom. 

23  Thus  he  said.  The  fourth  beast 
shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth, 
which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  king- 
doms, and  shall  devour  the  whole  earth, 
and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it 
in  pieces. 

24  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this 
kingdom  are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise : 
and  another  shall  rise  after  them;  and 
he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and 
he  shall  subdue  three  kings. 

25  And  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  most  High,  and  shall  wear 
out  the  saints  of  the  most  High,  and 
think  to  change  times  and  laws  :  and 


"the  saints.")  See  note  to  -v.  13.  "The 
Most  High"  IS  in  the  original  (and  in  w.  ij, 
25,  17)  plural;  and  is  philologically  analogous 
to  the  more  common  plural  form  Elohim,  or 
the  plural  expression  of  majesty  and  honour. 
As  Daniel  uses  it,  there  is  an  indication  of  a 
Babylonian  influence,  theological  as  well  as 
philological,  which  is  of  value  as  an  evidence  of 
date  of  composition.  The  saints  are  not  they 
alone  who  "stand  before  Him"  (v.  10),  nor 
the  Jews  simply  who  counted  themselves  holy 
unto  the  Lord  (cp.  Exod.  xvi.  6)  in  compari- 
son with  the  heathen  around  them,  but  "the 
genuine  members  of  the  congregation  who 
hold  the  true  and  perfect  religion"  (Ewald), 
fhe  "Israel  of  God"  (Gal.  vi.  16),  a  congre- 
gation collected  from  Israel  and  all  nations, 
and  called  to  be  saints  (Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Deut, 
vii.  6;  Isai.  iv.  3,  vi.  13;  Rom.  ix.  6).  These 
"take"  the  kingdom,  or,  rather,  they  "receive" 
it  (cp.  V.  31)  from  Him  who  can  alone  give 
kingdoms,  and  "possess"  it  with  "power" 
(ii.  37,  iv.  30,  A.  V.)  "for  ever,"  &c.  (cp, 
the -idiom  of  Isai.  xlv.  17  and  Eph.  iiL  21). 

X9 — 22  present  some  interesting  additions 
to  -w.  7-^14  (see  note  to  v.  7).  When  it  is 
stated  (-v.  ai)  that  "judgment  was  given  to 
the  saints,"  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  contra- 
dictory to  -v.  10,  where  judgment  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  "Ancient  of  days:"  neither  is  the 
sense  of  1;.  22  that  "right  was  done  to  the 
saints"  (cp.  Luther,  "der  Alte  kam  und 
Gericht  hielt  fUr  die  Heiligen")  an  explana- 
tion whose  only  merit  is  that  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  Ewald's  reading  from  v.  16, 
"judgment  was  set  and  full  power  was  given," 
&c.  The  language  of  the  verse  is  to  be  un- 
derstood bjr  the  old  rule;  "quod  facit  per 
ftlterum,  facit  per  se," 


24  seq.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
"fourth  beast."  That  it  "devours  the  whole 
earth,"  is  to  be  understood  hyperbolically  (cp. 
iv.  22,  A.  V.) ;  the  expression  should  not  be 
pressed  to  mean  'more  than  the  nations  with 
which  the  fourth  kingdom  came  in  contact. 
The  "ten  kings"  are  not  ten  kingdoms  in  the 
same  extensive  sense  as  the  "beast"  symbolizes 
a  "kingdom."  They  are  "kings  out  of  the 
(fourth)  kingdom,"  endued  with  personality 
as  marked  as  that  of  the  "little  horn."  Just 
as  the  "fourth  beast"  is  diverse  from  all  king- 
doms," so  is  the  king  symbolized  in  this  horn 
"diverse  from  the. first:"  he  is  so  in  the  points 
enumerated  in  -vv.  8, 11, 19 — 21,  and  repeated 
with  slight  differences  in  -w.  24,  25.  The 
history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  of  his 
plucking  up  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Seleucid  dynasty,  furnishes  one  illustration  arid 
fulfilment  of  the  vision;  but  if  the  idealistic 
and  vision-character  of  the  whole,  as  well  as 
the  date  (11.  i),  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history 
can  never  be  said  to  exhaust  the  significance 
or  the  occasion  of  the  acts  described  (cp. 
a  Thess.  ii.  4 ;  Rev.  xiii.  5). 

Points  to  be  noticed  are: — 

(it)  "Speak  against  the  Most  High"  (sing., 
not  plur.  as  in  T.  18)  is,  literally,  "speak  against 
the  side  of  the  Most  High"  (cp.  the  use  of 
the  word  translated  "concerning"  in  vi.  4, 
A.  v.).  The  phrase  expresses  the  intention 
wherewith  the  "(great)  words"  were  spoken, 
viz.  the  setting  God  on  one  side,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  himself. 

_  (6)  '■'■IVear  out  the  saints,"  &c.  is  a  transla- 
tion adopted  from  Theod.  iraKaiairei  (Saadias 
refers  to  Job  xxxvi.  11).  Another  idea,  con- 
nected with  it,  but  suggested  by  the  Aramaic 
rather  than  the  Hebrew  root,  is  contained  in 
the  LXX.  KaTOTptiftei,  and  suggests  the  afflic- 
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they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until 
a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of 
time. 

26  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and 
they  shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to 
consume  and  to  destroy  iV  unto  the  end, 

27  And  the  ''kingdom  and  do- 
minion, and  the  greatness  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be 


given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  all  "dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him. 

28  Hitherto  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
As  for  me  Daniel,  my  cogitations 
much  troubled  me,  and  my  counte- 
nance changed  in  me  :  but  I  kept  the 
matter  in  my  heart, 


I  Or, 
rulers. 


tion  and  the  grinding  down  which  the  saints 
would  have  to  uqdeigo. 

(/:)  think  to  change  times  and  tains'^  The 
word  correctly  translated  "think"  (after 
tlie  LXX.,  Theod.,  &c.)  is  an  cm.  \ty.,  and 
involves  a  confident  ecpectation  or  hope  that 
that  thought  would  be  realized.  The  next 
words  have  been  usually  (as  by  the  Rabbinical 
authorities)  referred  to  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Jewish  year  and  sabbaths,  and  to  the  laws 
regulating  lie  due  observance  of  such  festivals; 
The  reference  is  defensible  by  the  help  of  such 
passages  as  Lev.  xxiii.  4;  Isai.  xxxiii.  20.  But 
it  is  better  to  consider  them  by  the  light  of 
other  passages  in  Daniel  in  which  the  words 
occur  (cp.  for  "time"  or  "times,"  ii.  16,  ii, 
Hi,  7,  8,  vi.  10,  vii.  la;  for  "law,"  ii.  9,  13, 
15,  vi.  7,16);  and — without  excluding  the  ex- 
planation above — allow  to  them  a  Babylonian 
colouring.  The  words  would  then  mean  that 
the  king  would  set  himself  above  all  such 
restrictions,  whether  divine  or  human,  as  are 
implied  in  the  definite  words,  "times  and 
laws"  or  decrees. 

(d)  until  a  time  and  times,  SicJ]  An  expres- 
sion which  has  a  closer,  definition  in  viii. 
14,  "two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days," 
and  is  again  typified  in  the  "time,  times,  and 
a  half"  of  xii.  7;  but  of  which  it  is  best  to 
say  plainly  with  Saadias,  "no  one  knows  its 
meaning  but  God  alone,"  What  is  thought 
and  said  about  it  is  simply  conjectural.  That 
the  "time"  is  a  year,  an  explanation  supposed 
to  find  support  in  iv.  16  (A.  V.),  is  tenable 
•only  on  the  supposition  that  the  space  of  time 
there  alluded. to  is  that  of  a  year,  a  supposi- 
tion not  capable  of  absolute  proof  (see  note 
on  iv.  34).  The  plural  "times"  is  generally 
supposed   to   express — ^in   accordance    with 


Chaldee  idiom — a  couple  or  pair  of  "times." 
The  whole  expression,  therefore,  is  equivalent 
to  three  and  a  half  "times."  This  is  the  half 
of  seven,  a  fractional  form  of  that  complete 
"sacramental"  number  in  which  the  Babylo- 
nian delighted  so  much.  This  at  once  sug- 
gests that  the  expression  is  symbolical  rather 
than  chronological;  and  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  very  difficult  phrase  is  that 
no  full  and  complete  period  of  power  shall  be 
given  to  the  "little  horn,"  but  that  "the  days 
shall  be  shortened"  (Matt,  xxiv.  ai;  Mark 
xiii.  20),  and  some  saved.  The  history  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  furnished  one  fulfilment 
of  this  symbolical  prophecy;  the  highest  and 
fullest  has  yet  to  come,  xii.  7, 

(e)  The  mode  of  destruction  of  the  "little 
horn  "  is  not  repeated  in  v.  i6  (see  "u.  1 1) ;  while 
the  coming  of  a  Son  of  man  and  the  assign- 
ment to  Him  of  dominion  Qzni.  13,  14)  is  re- 
asserted in  a  higher  and  more  complete  form 
(i>.  27),  Then,  as  Christians  believe,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  will  be  One  (cp.  John 
xvii.  11;  I  Cor.  XV,  28),  and  "all  dominions" 
(see  marg.,  LXX,  iiovmai;  Theod.  dpxai] 
Vulg.  reges)  "shall  serve  Him"  (see  v.  14). 

The  LXX.  has  here  an  interesfang  variation. 
It  couples  the  opening  words  of  ■«.  28  (A.  V.) 
with  the  conclusion  of  i>.  27,  and  reads,  jrei- 
6ap)(q€rovin  avT^  cas  KaTaarpoAtjs  toG  \6yov. 
The  more  generally  accepted  aivision  of  the 
verses — as  in  A.  V. — is  preferable. 

"The  matter" — ^the  vision  and  its  interpre- 
tation, the  history  and  its  symbolism — was 
ended.  Daniel  visibly  affected  (cp.  v.  9)  and 
mentally  disquieted  (cp.  ii.  i,  iv.  5,  A.  V.) 
treasured  up  the  whole,  and,  like  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  (Luke  ii,  19),  kept  it  and  pon- 
dered it  in  his  heart. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  to  Chap.  vii. 


2.  the  four  tuindi  of  the  heaven  strove"]  In 
the  Louvre  Museum  at  Paris  is  a  curious 
.bronze  statuette  of  Assyrian  workmanship. 
It  is  the  standmg  figiffe  of  a  horrible  demon ; 
the  body  is  that  of  a  dog.  with  a  scorpion's 
tail,  the  feet  are  those  of  an  eagle,  the  arms 
terminate  with  lion's  claws,  and  the  head — 
that  of  a  skeleton — is  armed  with  ram's  horns. 
Four  great  open  wings  spring  from  the  back. 


A  ring  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  shews 
that  the  figure  was  usually  suspended.  On 
the  back  is  traced  an  inscription  which  defines 
the  figure  to  be  the  demon  of  the  south-west 
"wind,  and  orders  that  it  be  placed  at  the 
door  or  in  the  window  to  avert  the  terrible 
effects  of  that  wmd.  The  British  Museum 
has  two  specimens  in  stone  and  one  in  bronze 
of  the  same  Wind-demon,    Popular  belief 
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long  assigned  to  this  "Wind,  with  its  burning 
breath,  the  personality  of  a  demon. 

The  cylinders  sometimes  attribute  a  purifi- 
catory, rather  than  a  destructive,  agency  to 
the  "four  winds."  Thus:  "when  Merodach 
to  the  house  permitted  restoration,  four  winds 
he  sent  forth,  and  the  dust  in  it  removed." 
The  order  of  the  four  winds  on  the  barrel 
inscription  of  Sargon  is  E.  N.  W.  S.i 

7.  Ofiie.of  the  characteristics  of  this  fourth 
beast  is  that  "it  devoured,"  li^pS.  The  As- 
syrian name  for  the  wolf  was  zi-i-bu  (3Nt), 
and  the  ideogram  which  represents  this  animal 
is  read  a-ki-luv,  i.e.  bs'K^.  It  is  perhaps  a 
legitimate  conjecture  that  a  monstrous  form 
of  the  "wolf"  was  seen  by  the  prophet  in  the 
vision.  Schrader's  monograph  referred  to 
contains  some  interesting  information  about 
the  names  of  animals  in  Assyrian.  The  names 
of  the  "lion,"  "bear,"  "ram"  (viii.  3),  cor- 
respond with  the  usual  Hebrew  terras. 


(a)   Excursus  on  the  Four  Kingdom), 

Chapters  ii.  vii. 

It  is  generally,  and  rightly,  admitted  that  the 
same  four  powers  or  kingdoms  are  described 
in  the  second  and  seventh  chapters^.  The 
fourfold  partition  of  the  respective  symbols, 
the  various  minutiae  of  analogy  and  agree- 
ment, indicate  a  coincidence  which  leads  to 
a  certainty  through  the  literal  interpretation 
annexed  to  and  completing  the  revelation  of 
those  visions*.  Of  itself  the  duplication  is 
pot  unimportant;  it  adds  to  the  steadiness 
of  the  prediction.  Differences  of  fmagery 
have  been  rightly  attributed  to  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  revelation  *:  in  ch.  iL 
the  powers  are  taken  from  the  sphere  of 
the  inanimate,  and  represent  the  purely  ex- 
ternal and  unconscious  side  of  the  subject: 
in  ch.  vii.  they  are  chosen  from  the  sphere  of 
the  animate,  and  illustrate  typically  the  living 
conscious  element  of  the  prophecy,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw  things  only  from  without. 
The  powers  of  the  world  in  their  fullest  glory 
were  to  him  but  component  parts  of  one 
splendid  colossal  figure  bearing  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  man ;  they  rested  upon  but 
one  and  the  same  geographical  base — ^the 
eastern  world:  the  power  of  God's  kingdom 
in  its  highest  splendour  was  but  humble  as  a 
' '  stone  cut  without  hands."    Daniel  penetrated 

1  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet'  III.  pp.  Iio,  721, 

'  Schrader  in  'Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch.  Morg, 
Gesellsch.'  xxvii.  p,  708,  '  Ueber  einige  Thier- 
namen  im  Assyrischen.' 

,"  St  Hlppolytus,  p.  177  (ed.  Lagarde);  and 
the  majority  of  critics  English  and  German, 

*  Davison,  '  On  Prophecy,'  p.  355. 
■   '  Auberlen,  p.  45, 


deeper  into  the  vision.  He  saw  that  the  king« 
doms  of  the  world  were,  notwithstanding 
their  defiant  attitude,  of  a  nature  animal, 
plastic,  and  lower  than  human.  Pagan  minds 
were  exhibited  to  him  dull  and  ignorant  of 
God,  as  the  image,  however  costly,  is  ignorant 
of  its  maker.  Only  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
that  humble  comer-stone  "coming  not  with 
observation,"  was  embosomed  all  that  was 
powerful  and  eternal.  Accordingly  to  the 
prophet  the  kingdom  of  God  is,  from  the  very 
outset,  superior  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
Gold,  silver,  brass,  iron — ^the  puppet-work  of 
man's  hands,  is  ground  to  powder  by  the 
stone,  the  work  cut  without  hands. 

But  with  the  recognition  of  identity  of  sub- 
ject, ceases  all  unanimity  of  opinion.  The 
critical  and  theological  world  has  long  been, 
and  is  still,  at  issue  upon  the  identification  of 
these  four  kingdoms.  There  have  been  two 
main'  views  upon  tiiis  point,  called,  by  a  not 
very  just  distinction,  the  "traditional"  and 
the  "modern." 

The  "traditional"  opinion  is  traced  back 
by  its  supporters  to  the  4th  book  of  Ezra 
(  =  a  Esdras'),  to  the  epistle  attributed  to  S. 
Barnabas  8  and  to  S.  Hippolytus  ».  It  has  been 
handed  down  to  modern  times  under  the  high 
sanction  of  the  majority  of  the  early  Fathers^". 
It  is  adopted  by  ^e  Jonathan-Targum^,  Jo- 
sephusi2,  the  Talmudis,  R.  Albc»*  and  other 
Hebrew  writers  of  weight'" ;  and  it  is  advo- 
cated by  a  very  large  proportion  of  English 
and  German  commentators''.  The  four 
kingdoms  are,  according  to  this  system,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Macedo- 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman  with  its  ultimate 
subdivisions. 

This  interpretation  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
when  tested  by  the  mere  imagery  of  the  two 

'  For  others,  e.g.  those,  of  Bertholdt  and 
Herzfeld,  Redepenning  and  Hitzig,  vid.  the  cur- 
rent commentaries  (e.g.  Zockler,  who  adopts 
Bertholdt's  view).  These  "two  main  views" 
will  be  found  sometimes  overlapping  each  other. 

''  On  this  identification,  opposed  by  Hilgen- 
geld  and  Volkmar,  v.  Westcott,  'Esdras,  Se- 
cond Book  of  (Smith's  'Diet,  of  Bible'),  Vol, 
I.  pp.  578—9- 

a  Ch.  iv.  p.  s,  'PP.  App.  Op.'  Ed.  DresseU 
Leipz.  1857. 

8  pp.  iSi  sq.,  171 — 2,  ed.  Lagarde. 

'"  These  are  collected  by  (int.  al.)  Hofmanit, 
'  Weissagung  u.  Erfullung,'  Part  I.  pp.  276 — 96. 

"  On  Hab,  iii,  17  (Buxt,  'Bibl.  Rabb.'  in 
loe.). 

"  'Ant,'  X.  II.  4,  7,  This  is  denied  by 
Hooper. 

"  'Bereshit-Rabba,'  ch.  xliv. 

"  'Sepherlkkarim,'  ch.  xlii,  ('Hebr,  Rev.' 
HI.  p.  380), 

"  'Tanehuma,*  31  c.  [Herzfeld,  'Geseh.  d. 
Volk.  Isr."  Vol.  1.  p,  4i2  (1855)]  j '  Maor.'  fol.  42. 
2  (ZUndel,  p,  82). 

"  e.g.  Pusey  and  Wordsworth,  Caspari  and 
Keil, 
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chapters.  None  are  so  ready  to  grant  this  as 
those  who  yet  oppose  the  interpretation.  But 
there  exists  a  certain  conpection  between  the 
facts  of  these  chapters,  and  those  narrated 
in  subsequent  portions  of  the  book,  which, 
to  many  modems,  renders  the  interpretation 
improbable  if  not  impossible. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  traditional 
view  has  been  explained  as  follows^.  The 
Church  in  the  Apostolic  age  believed,  and  was 
permitted  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  believe, 
that  the  end  of  the  world,  the  "  finishing  of  the 
mystery  of  God,"  was  at  hand,  even  at  the 
doors.  The  long  interval  of  conflict  which  has 
followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place  in 
the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians.  They 
could  not  but  believe  that  their  own  age  was 
that  of  the  fourth  empire — ^the  Roman  empire 
—the  last  in  the  series  of  earthly  kingdoms'. 
And,  if  the  tarly  Christians  did  not  test  their 
belief  by  tracing  critically  the  realization  of 
the  prophetic  symbols  through  the  page  of 
history,  in  succeeding  ages  their  opinion 
was  generally  received  and  devoutly  retained. 
The  Fathers  continued  to  look  for  one  who 
should  revive  the  policy  of  Augustus :  the 
empire,  they  believed,  was  but  to  pass  into 
bther  hands,  not  to  be  changed  nor  dissolved^ 
Consequently  the  Roman  period  was  pro- 
longed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  theory. 

It  has  been  urged*  however,  that  the  text  of 
prophecy  should  have  suggested  caution  in 
pressing  this  application.  The  fourth  empire 
was  to  exist  till  the  coming  of  the  Ancient 
of  days  (vii.  22,  26 — 27).  That  time  has  not 
even  yet  arrived,  while  the  Roman  empire, 
"the  empire  founded  by  Romulus  and  ruled 
over  by  Augustus  and  Constantine,  has  passed 
through  its  regular  decline  and  fall  to  absolute 
extinction.  Those  who  are  hard  pressed  by 
the  exigency  of  system  may  attempt  to  make 
a  show  of  nominal  empire;  and  by  long  habit, 
readers  and  writers  of  commentaries  on  the 
prophecies  have  come  to  give  and  receive  very 
marvellous  interpretations  with  great  gravity." 
fiut  this  is  to  avoid  not  to  meet  the  dilemma 
suggested  by  the  very  letter  of  the  text. 
Christians  are  therefore  "beginning  to  learn 
slowly  and  very  reluctantly"  that  the  Roman 
jsmpire  cannot  be  that  intended  by  the  prophet. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Archdeacon  Rose, 
if  the  above  "had  been  the  principal  argument 
for  this  determination  of  the  fourth  ernpire, 
there  would  be  great  force  in  it ;  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  feet  is,  that  the 
symbols  of  Scripture  and  the  course  of  the 
world's  history  led  to  this  identification  of 
the  fourth  empire  with  the  Roman.    But  it 

1  Browne,  'Ordo  Sseclorum,'  p.  678.  It  is 
veil  stated  by  Westcott. 

.    '  St  Hippolytus  calls  it  ii  jSoiriXeJa  ^  Kparovira 
vvv  (p.  179). 

»  Id.    Quoted  by  Browne,  p.  679,  note  I. 

*  Maitland.     Quoted  by  Browne,  p.  676. 


is  also  true  that,  holding  this  opinion,  the  early 
Christians  connected  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
Their  conclusion  of  the  consummation  of  all 
things  being  at  hand  arose  from  their  per- 
suasion that  the  Roman  was  the  fourth  empire." 

A  second  interpretation  grew  up  soon  after 
the  first.  It  allotted  the  "four  kingdoms"  to 
Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  and  Greece.  The 
"fathers"  of  this,  the  "modem"  view,  were 
Ephraem  Syrus  (300 — 350  a.d.V  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes  (c.  a.d.  535)  and  others^.  In. 
more  recent  times  the  celebrated  Aben  Ezra' 
and  R,  Hyam  GallieppoS  adopted  it;  and,  in 
addition  to  many  critics,  past  and  present, 
it  has  been  commended  and  supported  in 
England  by  Maitland,  Westcott,  Browne,  and. 
H  coper »;  and  in  Germany  not  only  by  Ewald, 
Bleek,  Graf,  StShelin  and  Hilgenfeld,  but  by 
Delitzsch  and  Kahnis. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  a  full 
consideration  of  these  respective  views;  and 
equally  impossible,  from  historical  data  onfy,  to 
assert  the  one  school  to  be  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  One  single  fact  stands  out  above  the 
strife  of  words.  There  is  a  clear  and  unam- 
biguous statement  of  the  rise  of  four  king- 
doms; the  four  not  to  be  contemporaneous, 
but  successive;  not  originating  from  the  same 
power,  but  diverse  one  from  the  other ;  not  con- 
fined to  the  sway  of  a  domestic  sceptre,  but 
kingdoms  of  conquest  and  power,  bearing  rule 
over  the  subject-nations.  An  extension  of 
dominion  is  predicated  of  the  third,  an  exceed- 
ing strength  of  the  fourth.  In  a  word,  there 
is  here  a  conspicuous  and  connected  prophecy 
of  the  most  comprehensive  changes  and  revo- 
lutions wrought  on  the  face  of  the  ancient 
world". 

The  difference,  it  will  be  noticed,  begins 
with  the  second  image  and  beast. 

The  "traditional"  view,  arguing  from  the 
fact  that — after  the  conquest  and  submission 
of  Astyages — ^there  was  no  separate  Median 
monarchy,  regards  these  types  as  representing 
the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  combined,    The 

"  See  Chandler,  'Vindication,'  &c.,pp.  240—. 

254- 

«  Bleek,  p.  65,  'Jahrb.  f.  Deutsche  Theol.' 
i860. 

'  Browne,  p.  675. 

8  Quoted  by  R.  Albo,  '  Seplier  Ikkarim,' 
ch.  xlii.  Herzfeld,  op.  cit.  p.  422,  gives  Rab- 
binical references  of  the  fourth  kingdom  to  the 
Persians  and  Arabians. 

'  'The  Prophecies  of  Daniel  collated  and 
expounded,'  p.  4  sq.  (1861).  The  opinions  of 
these  critics,  and  of  those  who  agree  with 
them,  will  be  found  in  the  works  already  cited. 
Mr  Birks,  '  The  Four  Prophetic  Empires,'  &a. 
p.  12  (1844),  gives  others.  He  himself  adopts 
the  "traditional"  view;.  For  a  summary  of 
"modem"  opinions,  see  Zockler,  p.  76,  and 
Pe  Wette-Schrader,  '  Einl.'  §  312  b. 

>»  Davison,  p.  356. 
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"beai'  with  three  ribs  between  its  teeth"  is 
Cyrus  and  his  three  dependencies,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Babylonia  (St  Jerome) ;  or  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia  (St  Hippolytus) ;  or 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  Babylonia  (Jahn);  or 
Media,  Babylonia,  and  Lydia  (Haveraick); 
(alii,  alia).  The  maintenance  of  this  inter- 
pretation very  much  depends  upon  the  view 
taken  of  Cyrus'  position  as  regards  "Darius 
the  Mede."  If  Cyrus  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  what  history  affirms  him  to  be 
— ^the  conqueror  of  Media;  and  if  the  Medians 
were  practically  subject  to  the  Persians,  then 
a  Median  sole  supremacy  over  Babylon  was 
certainly  improbable  if  not  impossible. 

"Modem"  opinion,  separating  the  Mede 
and  Persian,  interprets  the  bear  "with  its 
three  ribs"  of  Darius  the  Mede  and  his  three 
Presidents, — founding  the  interpretation  upon 
the  fact,  that  the  short-Kved  Median  dynasty 
was  far  "inferior"  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
or  applies  the  type  to  the  three  Median  de- 
pendencies, the  lands  of  Babylonia,  Assyria 
and  Syria  (Ewald);  or  to  the  three  cities 
Resen,  Nineveh,  and  Calah  (Hitzig,  referring 
to  Gen.  X.  12) ;  or  lays  no  special  application 
upon  the  symbolism  (De  Wette).  The  seve- 
rance between  the  Mede  and  the  Persian,  as- 
serted by  the  "modern,"  is  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  chapter  viii.  3.  The  "ram  with  the 
two  horns"  is  the  one  kingdom  successively 
governed  by  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia; 
the  second  horn  or  kingdom  being  higher  than 
the  first,  and  the  higher  coming  up  the  last. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 
It  was  not  till  the  sole  reign  of  Cyrus  that 
the  distinct  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians became  thoroughly  united;  and  then  the 
Persian  element  gradually  superseded  the  Me- 
dian in  the  governing  body.  To  suit  this 
interpretation  the  Median  empire  is  considered 
to  be  represented  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  as 
independent,  placed  between  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  empires.  Though,  at  that  time, 
an  empire  of  comparatively  slight  importance 
m  itself,  it  had  a  momentous  and  independent 
character  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Israel, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  view  of  the  prophet 
(Delitzsch).  Naturally,  the  "traditionalist" 
does  not  accept  this  view  of  the  "  ram  with 
the  two  horns."  "The  body  of  the  ram 
represents  the  aggregate  of  tribes.  Median  and 
Persian,  which  were  united  throughout  its 
existence.  Each  was  an  aggregate  of  tribes  in 
itself,  the  Median  of  six,  the  Persian  of  ten 
tribes.  Both  were  joined  together  as  England 
and  Scotland.... This  could  not  have  been 
more  vividly  represented  than  by  the  oneness 
of  the  animal,  While  the  horns,  the  symbol  of 
power,  varied... The  angel  explains  (the  ani- 
mal)_  to  represent  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia,  not  of  Media  and  Persia  successively, 
but  together;  for  it  remained  to  the  end  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  it  was  the  ram  with 
two  horns,  the  king  or  kingdom  of  Medo- 


Persia,  when  its  horiis  were  broken,  and  it 
was  trampled  under  foot."    (Pusey.) 

The  identification  of  the  second  kingdom 
with  the  Medo-Persian  leads  the  "tradition- 
alist" to  explain  the  third  of  the  Gneco- 
Macedonian:  the  "modern"  affirming  it  to 
be  the  Persian.  According  to  the  first  the 
"four  heads"  of  the  "leopard"  (Alexander) 
are  Seleucus,  Demetrius,  Ptolemy, and  Philip*; 
according  to  the  second  the  "leopard"  is 
Cyrus:  the  "four  heads"  are  his  successors 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  and 
Xerxes:  the  "four  wings"  bong  either  Persia, 
Media,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt,  or,  with  the 
"  traditionalist,"  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. In  either  case  the  whole  opinion  stands 
or  falls  with  the  validity  of  the  position  as- 
sumed with  respect  to  liie  second  and  fourth 
kingdoms. 

What  then  is  typified  by  the  fourth  king- 
dom ?  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  knotty 
point  of  the  subject.  From  the  context  it 
appears  to  be  the  last  world-power  before  the 
Advent  of  Messianic  Salvation.  What  was 
that  power?  and  who  is  meant  by  the  "little 
horn,"  that  most  impious  of  the  enemies  of 
God's  people  and  His  sanctuary?  The 
"traditionalist"  answers:  The  kingdom  is  the 
Roman;  the  "little  horn,"  that  Antichrist 
who  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  on  all  accounts 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great 
persecutor  of  the  Jews — Antiochus  Epiphanes'. 
The  "modern"  replies:  The  kingdom  is  the 
GrsEco-Macedonian;  the  "little  horn,"  pri- 
marily at  least,  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  description  of  this  fourth  kingdom  has 
been  affirmed  capable  of  application  to  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  ahke.  If  so,  the  case 
resolves  itself  into  a  balance  of  probabilities. 
The  feet  of  the  image  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
are  "part  of  iron,  part  of  clay"  (ii.  33), 
"partly  strong,  partly  broken"  (t».  41):  the 
commixture  denoting  the  "mingling  them- 
selves with  the  seed  of  men ; "  the  fracture,  the 
"  not  cleaving  one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is 
not  mixed  with  clay"  (w.  41,  43).  Auber- 
len's  schooP  has  affixed  to  this  an  interpreta- 
tion which,  though  seriously  offered,  has 
excited  opposition  from  its  artificial  characteri 
In  the  strong  metal  is  discovered  an  allusion 
to  the  "iron"  nature  of  the  Roman  world- 
power  penetrating  and  influencing  its  Ger- 
manic and  Slavonic  ofF-shoots,  while  the  still 
existing  cleavage  is  hailed  as  a  predicted  result 


1  St  Hippolytus,  p.  178. 

"  Id.  pp.  179,  181.  "We  must  wait  till  the 
ten  horns  arise  when  the  time  of  the  Beast  shall 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  'little  horn,'  which  is 
Antichrist,  shall  appear...  We  must  not  antici- 
.pate  the  will  of  God,  but  have  patience,  and 
fear  lest  our  lot  fall  in  such  times ;  neither  let  us 
disbelieve  that  they  will  happen,"  &c. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  220  sq.  (Engl.  Tr.).  SeeWords« 
worth's  '  Commentary  on  Dan.'  ii.  41. 
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of  opposite  nationalities  and  peculiarities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  "modern"  school  prefers" 
to  assimilate  the  type  to  the  marriage  alliances 
(i».  43)  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids*; 
unions  which  promised  so  much  and  so 
speedily  came  to  nothing.  For  awhile  the 
junction  was  as  that  of  iron  to  a  tenacious 
clay,  but  presently  cleavage  ensued  through 
the  inherent  discordance  of  the  materials 
employed. 

This  fourth  kingdom  is  Symbolized  in 
chapter  vii.  by  a  beast  with  ten  horns,  from 
among  which  arose  a  "little  horn"  before 
whom  three  of  the  ten  were  plucked  up  by 
the  roots.  This  definite  number  may  or  may 
not  be  a  strict  postulate  of  prophecy,  but 
a  multifarious  division  unquestionably  is  de- 
noted 2.  That  division  finds  its  illustration, 
according  to  the  "traditionalist"  opinion,  in 
the  cluster  of  the  petty  contemporary  king- 
doms which  replaced  the  Roman  empire  upon 
its  dissolution;  according  to  the  "modem," 
in  the  successors  or  generals  of  Alexander, 
the  balance  of  probabilities  being  in  favour  of 
the  generals^.  Auberlen  and  Bleek*  are  agreed 
in  considering  the  ten  "kings"  as  co-ordinate 
in  dignity  and  time.  The  "  little  horn  "  rises 
not  after  but  among  the  horns  (Jin^iU). 
The  chief  objection  made  to  this  form  of  the 
"modem"  view,  is  based  upon  the  supposed 
contradiction  of  chapter  viii.  8.  There  four 
monarchies,  not  ten,  arise  out  of  Alexander's 
empire,  and  from  one  of  these  four  springs  the 

^  Thus  Ptol.  Philad.  married  his  daughter  to 
Ptol.  Theos  (B.C.  252) :  Ptol.  Epiph.  married 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (197  B.C.) ; 
Bleak,  'Jahrb.'  p.  60,  note  i.  Gratz  rejects 
this  assimilation,  and  understands  the  word  as 
typical  of  the  "various  phases  of  the  Seleucid 
kingdom  "  ('  Beitrage '  u.s.w.  p.  S45). 

"  Davison,  p.  361.  Beck's  remarks  on  the 
numbers  of  prophecy  should  be  studied  ('  Propad. 
Entwickel.'  p.  201,  quoted  by  Lee,  '  On  Inspira- 
tion,' p.  215,  n.  i).  Cp.  also  Leyrer,  'Zahlen' 
u.s.w.  in  Herzog's  'Real-Encyk.'  xviii.  p.  371; 
Lammert,  'Zur  Revision  d.  bibl.  Zahlensym- 
bolik'  in  'Jahrb.  f.  Deutsch.  Theol.'  ix.  p.  23 ; 
Engelhardt,  'Einiges  iib.  symb.  Zahlen'  in  'do.' 
xr.  pp.  304  sq. 

'  The  names  of  the  "  Successors"  (taken  also 
in  the  sense  of  the  predecessors  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes)  may  be  seen  in  Delitzsch  or  David- 
sou  (Home's  'Intr.'  p.  909;  Gratz,  'Beitrage,' 
p.  348);  the  "generals"  in  Bleek,  'Jahrb.' 
p.  61,  or  Davidson  ('Introd.'  Vol.  in.  p.  211). 
The  names  given  by  Hitzigand  Hilgenfeld  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  above  (vid.  '  Zeitschr. 
fiir  Wiss.  Theol.'  p.  311,  i860,  and  'Jiidische 
Apokalyptik,'  p.  71) :  Pusey,  p.  I47  sq.  The 
views  of  those  who  identify  the  "little  horn" 
with  the  Papacy,  and  consider  the  ten  kingdoms 
to  be  kingdoms  "that  came  into  existence 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  in  Italy,"  may  be  seen  in 
Rule,  'An  Histor.  Expos,  of- Daniel,  p.  19S, 
&c 

*  Auberlen,  p.  224;  Bleek,  p.  61. 


"  little  hom."  This  vfould  seem  to  refer  the 
"little  horn"  of  chapters  vii.  and  viii.  to 
different  persons'.  But  as  regards  the  first 
point,  it  is  answered,  that  the  difficulty  is 
more  imaginary  than  real.  The  lesser  king- 
doms into  which  the  great  monarchy  of 
Alexander  was  partitioned  were  sometimes 
reckoned  as  four,  ruled  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  and  Cassander; 
or  as  ten  under  the  generals  who,  after  the 
death  of  their  chief,  divided  his  provinces 
amongst  themselves.  All  these  kingdoms 
existed  contemporaneously,  and  therefore 
satisfy  the  literal  requirements  of  the  text,  if 
literalism  be  pressai  to  the  exclusion  of 
symbolism.  And  as  regards  the  second  point, 
it  is  urged  that  the  "little  horn"  of  the  two 
chapters  must  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
character.  Critics  of  both  schools  are  almost 
unanimous  in  referring  the  "little  horn"  of 
chap.  viii.  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was 
a  Syrian,  and  naturally  took  his  rise  from  the 
Grasco-Macedonian  dynasty.  On  no  suppo- 
sition could  he  be  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Roman  empire.  And  if  his  portrait  be 
accurately  drawn  in  chap,  viii.,  it  is  equally 
so  in  chap,  vii.  To  apply  one  description  to 
one  prince,  and  another  to  a  second,  is  alleged 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Book,  and  to  be 
contradicted  by  an  evident  similarity  of  details. 
A  comparison  of  the  passages  vii.  8,  11,  20, 
ai,  24 — 26,  and  viii.  9 — la,  2a — 5,  should,  it 
is  asserted,  leave  no  other  impression  on  the 
mind  of  an  unprejudiced  person  than  this — 
that  they  portray  but  one  character  under 
different  aspects  due  to  a  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive revelation  or  to  successive  intervals 
of  composition.  And  chap.  xi.  21  sq.  is 
adduced  further  to  confirm  this  impression. 
There  the  progress  and  expeditions  of  a  "  vile 
person  "  are  depicted  in  the  most  minute  and 
historical  manner,  yet  with  notes  of  descrip- 
tion and  definiteness  most  naturally  explained 
of  the  "king  diverse  from  the  rest"  (vii.  24J, 
the  "king  of  fierce  countenance"  (viii.  23). 
One  and  the  same  character  is  but  looked 
at  under  various  points  of  view,  and  so  repre- 
sented  variously.  The  portrait  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  the  time  of  his  domination  the 
same.  "The  "  time  and  times  and  dividing  of 
time"  (vii.  25)  find  a  closer  definition  in  the 
2300  half-days  (viii.  14),  once  more  to  be 
typified  in  the  "time,  times,  and  a  half  "  (xii.  7). 
An  argument  used  by  Professor  Westcott 
against  the  identification  of  the  fourth  king- 
dom with  the  Roman,  appears  to  Arch- 
deacon Rose  "to  be  unsound.  It  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Professor:  '  It  is  a  still  more  fatal 
objection  to  this  (the  traditional)  interpre- 
tation, that  it  destroys  the  great  idea  of  a 
cyclic  development  of  history  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  prophecy.  Great  periods 
(aimj/es)   appear  to  be   marked  out  in  the 

"  Pusey,  p.  89. 
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fortunes  of  mankind  which  answer  to  one 
another,  so  that  that  divine  utterance,  which 
receives  its  first  fulfilment,  receives  a  further 
and  more  complete  fulfilment  in  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  some  later  period,  Thus  the  first 
coming  of  Christ  formed  the  close  of  the  last 
age,  as  His  second  coming  will  form  the 
close  of  the  present  one.  The  one  event  is 
the  type,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the 
other The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of 
the  other  prophets.  The  four  empires  pre- 
cede the  coming  of  Messiah  and  pass  away 
before  Him.  At  the  same  time  their  spirit 
survives  (cf.  vii.  la),  and  the  forms  of  national 
existence  which  were  developed  on  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  ag^n  reproduce  themselves 
in  later  history.  According  to  this  view  the 
empires  can  be  no  other  than  thoSe  of  the 
Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power  in 
Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one 
stage  the  great  types  of  national  life.  The 
Roman  power  was  at  its  height  when  Christ 
came,  but  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  the  last  relic 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  had  just  been  de- 
stroyed, and  thus  the  "stone  cut  without  hands 
struck  the  feet  of  the  image,"  and  Christianity 
for  ever  destroyed  the  real  supremacy  of  heathen 
dominion.'  We  are  then  told  that  this  was 
only  an  'inchoative'  fulfilment  of  the  vision, 
and  '  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must 
be  sought  in  post-Christian  history.' "  These 
correlatives  are  thus  shadowed  forth :  Babylon 
E=Rome,  the  Byzantine  Empire  ("inferior" 
to  the  Roman)  i=  Medes,  and  the  Teutonic 
races  with  their  divided  empire = Persia,  and  a 
northern  power  (Russia !)  =  Greeks.  "As  Pro- 
fessor Westcott  IS  so  able  a  writer,"  says  the 
Archdeacon,  "  I  take  his  consjjectus  of  this 
scheme  for  examination.  But  it  appears  to 
contain  mere  assumptions  which  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  recognized  facts ;  and  to  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  with  the 
conditions  of  the  prophecy  itself. 

"i.  First,  then,  it  appears  hardly  the  proper 
mode  of  examining  a  prophecy  to  settle  before- 
hand that  it  must  meet  a  preconceived  theory. 
"Why  are  we  to  assume  'a  cyclic  development 
of  history,'  and  to  determine  that  it  'is  the 
basis  of  all  prophecy '  ?  Doubtless  some  of  the 
great  prophecies  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  of 
a  partial  fulfilment;  and  we  assent  to  the 
statement  that  the  prophecies  of  the  first 
Advent  often  look  onward  to  a  more  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  second.  But  are  we  then  to 
assume  that  the  subordinate  parts  of  those 
prophecies  must  also  have  a  second  fulfilment? 
that  the  secular  history  of  the  world  is  to  be 
conformed  to  the  type  of  the  great  empires 
which  preceded  the  first  Advent?  This  ap- 
pears rather  to  assume  what  prophecy  must 
predict,  than  to  ask  what  it  actually  does 
predict.  It  is  confessed  even  by  the  advocates 
of  the  modern  interpretation  th^t  the  kingdoms 


named  by  the  ancient  intHT)retation  suit  the 
symbols  of  the  prophecy  with  great  accuracy. 

Secondly,  what  Median  empire  was  there 
separate  from  the  Persian  which  could  be 
called  a  world-power,  and  could  be  supposed 
to  succeed  the  Babylonian?  We  ask  ancient 
history  in  vain  for  such  a  people. 

Thirdly,  the  strangest  part  in  the  whole 
passage  quoted  above,  is  the  assertion  that  the 
stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  image  on 
its  feet,  in  close  connection  with  a  statement 
that  the  last  relic  of  the  Greek  empire  had 
passed  away  before  the  coming  of  Christ>. 
In  fact,  firom  beginning  to  end  this  interpreta- 
tion appears  to  be  only  an  adaptation  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  interpretation,  instead  of  ad- 
apting the  interpretation  to  the  prophecy. 

The  very  circumstance,  which  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  fourth  empire  must  be  in 
existence  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  i.e.  that  the 
stone  smites  the  image  on  the  feet,  is  thus 
thrust  aside  to  make  the  prophecy  answer  the 
exigencies  of  a  theory. 

The  ancient  interpretation  therefore  appears 
to  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  deduced 
from  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  and  the 
course  of  the  world's  history.  And  certainly, 
the  analogy  suggested  by  Prof.  Westcott 
between  the  empires  of  ancient  and  modem 
history  is  very  little  calculated  to  recommend, 
his  interpretation.  The  fact  seems  rather  to 
be,  that  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  power  has  appeared,  except  for  a 
few  years  at  some  particular  epochs,  which 
could  be  said  to  occupy  the  place  in  modern 
history  which  those  empires  did  in  the  an- 
cient world." 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  prophecies, 
let  it  in  justice  be  stated  and  remembered 
that  their  Messianic  character  is  unimpaired 
by  the  "  modem  "  interpretation.  To  discern 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promised  deliverer  in  th^ 
coming  of  an  "  Anointed  one  "  at  the  time  of 
the  great  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  is  not  to  obliterate  the  higher  applica- 
tion, the  more  purely  Messianic  reference  of 
the  title  to  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind.  Chapters  viii.,  ix.  and  xii.,  so 
closely  connected  with  and  illustrating  the 
chapters  just  considered,  point  to  a  primary 
fulfilment  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
hand  of  the  Syrian  tyrant ;  they  received  a 
second  and  a  greater  in  the  deliverance  of 
sinful  flesh  by  sinless  Man :  they  are  to  receive 
a  third  and  the  greatest  in  that  final  day  of 
victory  when  the  "  man  of  sin "  shall  be  re- 

*  "The  purport  of  the  answer  generally  given 
by  the  supporters  of  this  view,  is  tihe  maintaining 
that  Christianity  was  destined  to  overthrow  the 
world-powers  in  general,  not  merely  one  of 
them ;  and  that  their  having  disappeared  made  no 
difference  in  this  respect.  But  surely  the  state- 
■  ment  that  the  stone  should  smite  the  feet  of  the 
image  is  too  definite  to  be  thus  disposed  of"  [R]. 
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vealod  and  the  "  last  enemy  "  destroyed.  To 
Daniel  the  salvation  brought  to  Judsea  at  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  formed  a  pri- 
mary conclusion  to  his  prophecy,  as  did  the 
return  from  the  exile  to  the  omer  prophets. 
That  there  was  and  is  more  beyond,  was  left 
and  is  still  left  to  time  to  evolve.  Daniel's 
own  character  is  heightened,  certainly  not 
diminished,  by  this  primary  reference  of  his 
prophecy.  None  but  an  inspired  prophet 
could  have  accurately  depicted  such  facts  as 
— the  oppression  of  a  tyrant  springing  from  a 
dynasty  which  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  had 
not  begun  to  exist ; — ^the  circumstances  of  the 
oppressed  people ; — or  the  title  and  attributes 
of  the  deliverer.  It  is  not  by  maintaining 
the  "  modern "  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy, but  by  denying  inspiration,  and  by 
relegating  the  accuracy  of  description  to  a 
Maccabaean  writer,  that  the  objector  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  wrests  its  existing  phenomena 
to  suit  his  conception  1.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  one'  whose  words  are  ever  words  of 
wisdom  to  the  English  critic,  that  to  "try 
and  refer"  such  ifiustrious  prophecies  "  to 
any  ingenuity  of  human  reason  "  is  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  "they  have  too  much 
extent  and  system  for  the  substituted  solution. 
In  that  attempt  of  solution,  we  are  cramped 
by  improbabilities  on  every  side.  One  ade- 
quate origin  of  them  there  is,  and  that  alone 
can  render  them  intelligible  in  their  manifest 
character, — ^to  cons^t  to  read  them  as  oracles 
of  God,  communicated  by  Him  to  His  pro- 
phets, and  by  them  to  others ;  first,  for  the 
manifestation  of  His  foreknowledge  and  over- 
ruling Providence  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  next  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
whole  truth  of  revealed  religion.  In  that  light 
they  fall  into  order.  In  that  same  light,  too, 
their  origin  and  their  use  explain  each  the 
other." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Zoroastrian 
legends  "broken  fragments,"  "petrified  re- 
mains"— as  they  have  been  called — of  an 
ancient  belief,  which  bears  a  faint  resemblance 
to  that  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  Daniel.  The 
'Bahman-Yasht'  describes  a  vision  granted  to 
Zoroaster^.  The  prophet  saw  a  tree  whose 
component  parts  were  made  of  various  metals, 
gold,  silver,  steel  and  iron.  The  golden  part 
represented  the'  beginning  of  that  thousand 
years  in  which  Zoroaster  was  born,  proclaimed 
the  law,  and  Vistagpa  received  it ;  the  silver 
part  represented  the  time  during  which  Ar- 
dasher  Babegans  ruled ;  the  steel  that  of 
Khosrav  Nushirv4n ;  and  the  iron  those  periods 
in  which  the  faithful  lose  the  kingdom,  and 
Mazdak  and  other  heretics  are  supreme.    So 

1  See  this  well  drawn  out  by  ZBckler,  p. 
140  sq. 

'  Davison,  p.  362. 

'  Spiegel,  'Erdn.  Alterthumskunde,'  II.  152 
(and  ref.). 
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potent  and  so  fetal  is  this  rule  of  the  wicked 
that  unbelief  extends  itself  more  and  more,' 
and  affects  even  those  who  externally — at  least 
— remain  true  to  the  laws  of  Zoroaster.  Thatj 
thousand  years  has  not  yet  expired ;  and  dur- 
ing it  no  vital  improvement  is  to  be  expected ; 
there  will  still  be  the  contest  between  good 
and  evil,  and  still  the  need  of  a  new  messenger 
and  lawgiver.  At  the  end  will  come  a  de-. 
liverer*. 

(b)    Excursus  on  the  Messiah. 

"  One  like  a  Son  of  Man "  is  now  almost 
unanimously  referred  to  the  personal  Messiah, 
and  the  kingdom  given  to  him,  to  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom.  But  it  is  only  of  late  that, 
cuneiform  discovery  has  enabled  the  student, 
to  analyse  some  fiesh  sources  of  the  greatest, 
importance.  These  serve  to  bring  out  in  the 
strongest  relief  the  spiritualized  and  inspired 
conception  developed  in  vii.  13, 14.  What  the 
books  of  the  "Law"  and  the  "Prophets" 
had  to  teach  him  with  respect  to  Messianic 
ideas,  and  what  could  be  gathered  from  the 
oral  traditions  of  his  race,  may  be  presumed 
well  knovm  to  the  prophet  of  the  exile'.  This 
re-acted  upon  his  apprehension  of  a  similar 
tenet  carefully  preserved  in  the  old  Chaldasan 
"  wisdom." 

In  the  Excursus  at  end  of  ch.  ii.,  and  else- 
where, mention  has  been  made  of  one  Silik- 
moulou-khi  and  of  the  office  of  mediator 
assigned  to  him  6.  Though  mythologically 
conceived,  his  attributes  are  essentially  hu- 
man, and  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race.  He  approaches  his  father  Hea — ' 
"the  Ancient  of  days" — and  prays  for  and 
with  men :  Hea  gives  to  him  the  means  of 
conquering  the  evil  spirits  and  the  enemies  of 
men.  In  the  incantations  his  character  and 
work  are  dramatically  portrayed.  He  is  at 
once  the  warrior  and  the  "  angel "  (ayyeXor) 
of  Hea ;  bearing  to  the  people  the  good 
tidings  which  will  teach  them  the  knowledge 
and«will  of  Hea,  and  delivering  them  by  the 
powers  committed  to  him. 

A  later  hymn  identifies  him  with  the 
Chaldaean-Babylonian  Merodach  (Mardouk), 
and  the  Assyrian  translators  of  the  magic 
texts  always  so  translate  the  name  Silik-mou- 
lou-khi. 

The  mediatorial  functions  of  Silik-moulou- 
khi  are  closely  analogous  to  those  attributed 
to  the  Sosiosh  of  the  most  ancient  texts  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  to  the  Mithra 
of  the  Achasmenian  dynasty.  Mithra  is  said  to 
mean  "the  friend,"  and  Lenormant  thinks  that 

^  See  below,  "  Excursus  on  the  Messiah." 

^  For  a  brief  and  lucid  delineation  of  the 

growth  of  these  ideas,  cp.  Hardwick,  '  Christ 

and  other  Masters,'  i.  p.   121   sq.;    DoUinger, 

'The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,'  II.  p.  391  sq. 

'  Cp.  Lenormant, '  La  Magie'  &c.,  Index,  s.n. 
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this  was  the  Iranian  equivalent  and  aknost 
translation  of  the  Accadian  Silik-raoulou-khi, 
*'he  who  disposes  good  for  men." 

This  priority  of  conception,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  old  Accadian  belief  on  the  education  of 
the  prophet,  is  not  without  importance  as 
settling  a  hitherto  very  dogmatic  assumption. 
The  whole  train  of  the  Messianic  thought  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel— with  its  there  revealed 
accompaniments  of  resurrection  and  immor- 
tality— has  been  pronounced  of  Mazdean 
derivation.  Can  the  statement  be  substanti- 
ated !  How  is  the  subject  treated  in  the  pages 
of  Daniel  and  the  'Zend-Avesta'  respectively? 
In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  all  that  originally 
formed  the  foundation  of  Messianic  belief  is 
to  be  found,  but  with  certain  developments^. 
A  new  and  brighter  light  is  shed  upon  things 
to  come.  The  veil  over  the  future  is  raised 
higher ;  details,  for  the  most  part  absent 
from  the  vyritings  of  the  older  prophets,  are 
added.  Daniel's  visions  include  nothing  less 
than  the  history  of  the  great  nations  destined 
to  figure  on  the  stage  of  the  world  before  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  Daniel  announces  that 
the  Messiah  shall  not  appear  among  men  till 
four  mighty  monarchies  shall  have  successively 
asserted  their  claim  to  universal  dominion. 
The  grand  features  in  the  history  of  these 
kingdoms,  the  tragic  events  connected  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  each,  are  symbolically  de- 
picted. It  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  these  four  kingdoms  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  the  traditional  or  modern 
view.  Either  application  illustrates  the  one 
fact,  that  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  is  attached 
to  successive  revolutions  of  nations.  To  the 
prophet  those  revolutions  are  necessary  ante- 
cedents to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth — ^that  kingdom  which  is  to 
be  the  greatest  and  the  last.  Numerous 
calamities  precede  and  announce  this  advent. 
At  "the  time  of  the  end" — ^the  hour  preceding 
God's  indignation — the  "abomination  of  deso- 
lation "  is  to  last  a  certain  definite  time,  and 
then  ensues  the  punishment  of  the  transgres- 
sors. "  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt." The  Kingdom  of  the  Most  High  is 
founded  by  the  Messiah.  He  decrees  its 
extension  over  all  people,  and  its  duration 
to  be  eternal. 

Now  if  the  Mazdean  conception  of  the 
Sosiosh^  or  Liberator  is  compared  with  this, 

^  Nicolas, '  Des  doctrines  religieuses  des  Julfs,' 
p.  270. 

'  The  Soskyans  (Haug)  or  ^aoschyan^ 
(Spiegel)  of  the  Zend.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Avesta.'  Sometimes  several,  some- 
times only  one  Sosiosh  or  Soshios  (the  word  is 
spelt  both  yrays)  is  mentioned.  Haug,  p.  268 ; 
Spiegel,  'Av.'  1.  p.  244,  a.  i;  'Eran.  Alterth.' 
II.  pp.  153,  158, 


ho w  true  will  appear  the  remark  s :  "  While  the 
presentiments  that  arose  in  other  countries 
were  but  dim  and  floating  visions  of  the  night, 
with  nothing  in  the  past  or  present  to  which 
they  could  attach  themselves,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  moral  power  and  practical  results; 
the  Messianic  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews  was 
real,  living,  and  coherent."  Like  the  children 
of  Israel  the  worshippers  of  Ormazd  expected 
their  Deliverer.  In  the  fragment  of  an  old 
epic  song  preserved  in  the  'Vendidad*,'  Zoro- 
aster speaks  to  Angro-mainyus ;  "  Evil-doing 
Angro-mainyus  I  will  slay  the  creation  pro-, 
duced  by  the  devils.  I  will  slay  the  death,  I 
will  slay  the  Pairika  Khnathaiti*  for  whose 
destruction  Sosiosh  will  be  bom  out  of  the 
water  Ka9oya  from  the  eastern  country." 
What  is  lacking  to  the  more  ancient  concep- 
tion of  the  Sosiosh  is  supplied  from  the  pages 
of  the  'Bundehesh'  and  other  works  of  the 
Sassanian  period,  and  is  presented  as  the  paral- 
lel to  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
A  very  slight  examination  shews  that  the 
Persian  conception  is  very  unlike  the  Hebrew  ', 
The  Sosiosh  of  the  later  Mazdean  scheme  ap- 
pears, by  order  of  Ormazd,  at  a  time  when 
wickedness  and  injustice  have  become  terribly 
prevalent  among  men, — at  the  end,  adds 
M.  Nicolas,  of  the  fourth  Persian  dynasty. 
The  fall  of  this  dynasty  will  be  stamped  by 
terrible  calamities.  Nations  shall  unite  and 
engage  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  against 
the  worshippers  of  Ormazd.  The  shedcUng  of 
blood  shall  be  so  great,  that  it  shall  turn  mill- 
wheels  with  the  force  of  a  torrent.  The 
wicked  shall  triumph  over  the  good,  and  the 
lovers  of  darkness  over  the  true  devotees  of 
light.  Two  prophets,  Oschedar-bami  and 
Oschedar-Mah',   precede    the    Sosiosh,    and 

*  Hardwick,  I.  p.  141. 

■*  Farg.  XIX.  Haug  gives  the  ballad  in  its 
metrical  form,  pp.  213 — 5  ;  his  translation  is 
adopted  in  the  text.  Spiegel's  will  be  found  in  the 
'Zeitschr.  d.  D.M.G.'  Vol.  I.  p.  262,  or  'Av.'  I. 
p.  244  (cp.  'Eran.  Alterth.'  11.  pp.  156,  157); 
it  is  translated  by  Hardwick,  II.  p.  429. 

'  "  Probably  an  idol  worshipped  in  Kandahar 
or  thereabouts"  (Haug).  Spiegel,  'ErSn.  Al- 
terth.' II.  p.  157,  spells  the  name  of  the  sea 
Kai\9u. 

'  Cp.  for  the  following  paragraphs  the  works 
of  Haug,  Spiegel  and  Hardwick  in  places 
quoted.  Franck,  '£tudes  orient."  pp.  98,  9, 
238,  9.  Bollinger,  11.  411  sq. ;  Nicolas,  p.  300. 
The  last  writer  has  framed  his  sketch  by  an 
ingenious  interlacing  of '  Vendidad,"  'Bundehesh,' 
'  Minokhired,' '  Huzvaresh '  gloss  upon  the '  Yasna,' 
'Ulem-i-Islam,' and  the  "ziemlich  spate"  'Ja- 
macp-name.'  Probably  all  these  contained  more 
or  less  accurate  reproductions  of  the  belief  of  a 
remote  antiquity;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  critical  gap  between  the  last-named 
work  and  the  'Bundehesh'  is  perhaps  as  great  as 
that  between  the '  Bundehesh '  and  the '  Vendidad.' 

'  This  is  Spiegel's  spelling,  '  Av.'  I.  p.  32 ; 
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during  their  several  reigns  of  looo  years  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  coming.  They  are  men 
who  "perpetuate  the  Ufe,"  men  of  the  same 
stamp  as  die  ancient  prophets  and  fire-priests, 
and  bearing  the  same  name  of  -Sosliyant^. 
Sosiosh  himself  at  length  appears.  He  is 
believed  to  be  a  son  of  Zarathustra  Spitama 
(Zoroaster)  begotten  in  a  supernatural  way. 
He,  and  he  alone,  brings  with  him  a  hitherto 
unknown  Nosk  of  the  '  Zend-Avesta,'  and  re- 
veals it  to  mankind  ^  He  is  the  conqueror  of 
death,  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  recalls  the 
dead  to  life.  All  are  raised  by  him,  and  made 
immortal  by  drinking  of  the  Sacred  Homa. 
The  joys  of  recognition  follow.  These  ended, 
there  ensues  a  separation  of  the  just  and  un- 
just. Husband  is  severed  from  wife,  sister 
frpm  brother,  friend  from  friend,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  Sosiosh  enthroned  as  a  judge'. 
Those  who  can  endure  the  ordeal  of  that  day 
pass  to  Gorotman  or  the  dwelling  of  Ormazd, 
but  the  Darvands  or  impure  are  hurled  into 
Duzakh  or  hell.  Ultimately',  a  great  fire  of 
purification  breaks  out.  The  comet  Gurz- 
shehr,  hitherto  restrained  by  the  moon,  pre- 
cipitates itself  upon  the  earth.  The  pure  and 
impure  pass  alike  through  a  fiery  stream  of 
molten  metal.  To  the  one  it  is  painless,  to 
the  other  purifipatory.  The  last  great  struggle 
between  tibie  spirits  of  light  and  the  powers 
of  darkness  follows.  Ahriman  (or  Angrfi. 
mainyus)  vanishes  in  the  flames*,  and  Duzafch 
with  its  godless  tenants  is  renovated  by  the 
scorching  fire.  From  that  hour  evil  is  anni- 
hilated and  the  regenerated  world  reflects  the 
image  of  heaven  only.  Men  unite  in  singing 
the  glory  of  Ormazd  and  of  the  Amshash- 
pands. 

What,  then,  is  a  fair  deduction  from  this 
comparison  ?  Can  it  be  that  proposed  by  M. 
Nicolas*?  "Change  the  names  in  this  great 
Mazdean  drama,  and  you  will  fancy  yourself 
reading  a  Jewisii  Apocalypse.    There  are  re- 

the  same  writer's  spelling  with  accents  is  given 
in  'Erin.  Alterth.'  ii.  p.  153.  Haug gives  them 
Hukh-shathra  Mio  and  H.  BSmya.  The  names 
of  these  predecessors  occur  in  the  'Avesta,'  but 
the  names  only.  Nothing  else. 
'  ^  This  is  the  older  view :  according  to  the 
'  Minokhired'  each  of  the  precursors  of  Sosiosh  is 
to  add  a  Nosk  to  the  ancient  books. 

^  Assessors  (male  and  female)  are  given  to 
him  in  the  'Bundehesh.'  Windischmann  has 
traced  the  names  of  fifteen.  Spiegel,  '  Eiin. 
Alterth.'  11.  162. 

'  After  three  days'  separation  according  to 
some :  v.  Franck,  I.  c. 

*  Or  ofiers  sacrifice.  Id.  Another  account 
represents  Angi6-mainyus  and  the  serpent  sub- 
dued by  the  holy  offerings  of  Ormazd  and 
Craosha.  The  serpent  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
fire,  and  Angr6-mainyus  springs  back  into  hell, 
which  closes  over  him.  Spiegel,  'E.  A.'  II. 
p.  164. 

»  Op.  cit.  p.  303. 


semblances  affecting  the  most  minor  points  of 
detail.  The  fifth  monarchy  of  Daniel  cor- 
responds to  the  fifth  dynasty  founded  by  the 
liberator  Sosiosh.  The  pnnce  of  the  evil 
spirits,  who  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
idolatrous  people  to  fight  against  the  chosen, 
people  of  God,  resembles  greatly  the  prince  of 
darkness  leading  the  Devas  and  the  impure 
nations  against  the  prince  of  light  and  hisi 
worshippers.  The  Messianic  reign  of  1000 
years  recalls  the  "  hazare,"  or  similar  period, 
of  the  two  precursors  of  the  modern  liberator. 
And  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypse,  as  in  the 
Mazdean  Eschatology,  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  deliverer  and  of  the  proclamation 
of  a  new  law."  What  does  this  parallel  teach, 
asks  the  same  writer,  but  that  "the  doctors 
of  the  synagogue,  without  absolutely  intending 
it,  without  perhaps  being  altogether  conscious 
of  their  act,  recalled  Persian  opinions  to  aid 
them  in  their  explanation  of  the  Messianic  ex- 
pectation of  their  fathers? " 

With  tlie  views  entertained  by  this  writer 
as  to  the  late'  amalgamation  of  ideas  between 
Jew  and  Persian,  this  deduction  is  natural 
But  being  drawn  from  traditions  ancient  and 
modern,  genuine  and  spurious,  so  indiscri- 
minating  a  deduction  is  neither  critical  nor 
legitimate.  The  poetical  feeling  inventive  of 
this  "  change"  may  be  thanked  for  so  graceful 
a  conception,  but  it  cannot  atone  for  the 
entire  absence  of  all  critical  basis.  If'  it  was 
an  innate  cause,  and  not  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  worshippers  of  Ormazd,  which  determined 
the  formation  of  what  is  truly  Jewish  Apoca- 
lypse ;  if  there  are  divergences  between  them 
altogether  subversive  of  the  idea  of  identity ; 
and  if  criticism  can  satisfy  itself  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  supplied  the  groundwork  of  later 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature ; — then  the  gap 
between  the  thoughts  of  the  Prophet  and  of 
the  Mazdean  is  wide  indeed.  Traces  of  paral- 
lelism dwindle  down  to  the  most  microscopic 
proportions ;  of  imitation  there  is  none.  It  is 
a  inistake  to  represent  either  the  one  or  the 
other  as  existing  in  the  sense  Intended. 

A  spirit  of  deeper  reflection,  as  regards  these 
points,  has  growm  up  of  late  years.  It  is  felt 
to  be  impossible  to  explain  the  Messianic 
and  eschatological  ideas  of  either  Hebrew  or 
Persian  system,  if  imitation,  reproduction,  or 
adaptation,  be  assumed  as  the  fundamental 
cause  of  their  presence  in  either  creed.  M. 
Nicolas'  own  words  above  may  be  taken  as  a 
protest  ag^nst  the  supposition.  The  opinion 
requires  no  proof  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  a 
Messiah.  Of  resemblance  between  Daniel  and 
the  real  Zend  literature  there  is  none ;  or  it  is 
of  so  trifling  a  description  as  to  repudiate  all 
idea  of  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other, 

'  i.  e.  not  till  long  after  the  Captivity. 
'  These  are   M,   Nicolas'  own  concessions, 
PP-  305.  307. 
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It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  direct 
derivation  can  even  have  alloyed  the  thoughts 
and  writings  of  the  Maccabaean  era  to  the  de- 
gree asserted.  At  that  age  the  Persian  power 
was  virtually  extinct,  and  a  Mazdean  concep- 
tion would  have  been  very  much  out  of  fashion 
with  the  chance  moralist  or  romancer  of  the 
day.   Further,  the  idea  connected,  as  it  always 


was  by  the  Jew,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection!  of  the  dead,  was  certainly  un- 
familiar to  the  Greek  conqueror.  It  had  not 
penetrated  to  Athens  by  the  time  of  St  Paul 
(Acts  xvii.  »»). 

!  On  this  as  a  Babylonian  belief,  see  Excursus 
to  chap.  xii. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  Daniel' s  vision  of  the  ram  and  he  goat.     13 
The  two  thousand  three  hundred  days  of  sacri- 
fice.    IS  Gabriel  comforteth  Daniel,  and  in- 
terpreteth  the  vision. 

N  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Belshazzar  a  vision  appeared  unto 


I 


me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after  that 
which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  first. 

2  And  I  saw  in  a  vision;  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  I  saw,  that  I  wa$ 
at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  h  in 
the  province  of  Elam ;  and  I  saw  in  a 
vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai. 


Chap.  VIII.  Introductory  Note.  About 
two  years  had  elapsed  between  the  vision  of 
chap.  vii.  and  that  of  this  chapter.  The 
Medo-Persian  was  at  the  gates  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  catastrophe  vyhich  Daniel  an- 
nounced was  impending  though  unsuspected 
(v.  a 8  and  introd.  note).  The  prophet  knew 
that  the  doom  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
was  pronounced  (ii.  39,  vii.  5,  17),  though 
how  destruction  should  follow  was  still  un- 
declared. In  this  vision  "seen  at  Shushan" 
(see  note  to  ver.  a),  the  Babylonian  dynasty 
is  left  behind:  the  prophet  at  that  city  was 
brought  close  to  the  monarchy  destined  to 
rise  upon  the  ruins  of  that  which  it  su- 
perseded. What  will  be  the  fate  of  this 
second  kingdom?  was  to  such  a  mind  as 
Daniel's,  thoughtful,  inquiring,  and  far-seeing 
— ^the  mind  of  an  inspired  seer  and  of  a 
veteran  politician — no  improbable  question. 
That  question  God  was  pleased  to  answer. 
He  revealed  to  him  the  wars  between  Persia 
and  Grecia  (viii.  20,  41),  which  Daniel  would 
never  actually  see;  and,  carrying  the  revela- 
tion farther  than  had  yet  been  given,  drew 
His  prophet  onward  to  a  time  when  earthly 
kingdoms  and  wars  should  yield  to  divine 
powers,  and  peace  for  ever  follow.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  dim  outlines  in  which  these 
last  thoughts  were  shadowed  out  should  have 
been  felt  insufficient  by  the  prophet.  He 
brooded  over  the  subject  again  and  again,  till 
later  on  (x. — xii.)  the  revelation  was  renewed, 
and  in  clearer,  more  emphatic  language. 

1,2.  In  the  third  year,  ix.c^  "We  have 
no  Scriptural  account  of  the  accession  of 
Belshazzar ;  that  of  his  father  (Nabonadius) 
is  dated  B.C.  506"  [r].  The  vision  took 
place  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  See  intro- 
ductory note  to  chap.  v. 

2.  Shushan  in  the  palace... in  the  province  of 
Elani]  "Shushan"  (Susa,  'i  the  city  of  lilies," 
now  Shushter)  is  so  spelt  in  Assurbanipal's 


inscription  at  Kouyunjik  (Layard,  'N.  and 
B.'  p.  iji  sqq.;  G.  Smith's  'Hist  of  Assurb.' 
pp.  axo,  224).  This  inscription  is  accom. 
panied  -by  a  bas-relief,  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  which  depicts  the  city  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  equidistant  towers  and  gate- 
ways. The  researches  of  Loftus  ('  Chaldaea 
and  Susiana,'  p.  346,  &c.)  hgve  represented 
this  city  as  placed  in  a  fork  between  the 
Kerkha  (the  ancient  Choaspes,  Kiepert  and 
Spiegel)  and  the  Dizful  (the  ancient  Kopratas), 
and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  hills. 
Of  extreme  antiquity; — ^it  is  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions, as  in  existence  1635  years  before 
Assurbanipal  (B.C.  2280) — in  the  time  of 
Daniel  it  might  have  been  called  the  first  of 
the  provincial  cities  which  owed  allegiance  to 
the  Babylonian  monarchy.  The  kings  of 
Babylon  sent  to  it  their  high  officers  to  "  do 
business"  (v.  27),  and  used  its  cool  retreats 
as  a  summer  residence ;  as  did  later  on  those 
kings  of  Persia — Darius  Hystaspis  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus — the  rums  of  whose  palace 
were  exhumed  by  the  English  traveller. 

The  word  translated  ' '  palace  "  is  the  Hebrew 
form  of  the  Pers.  barti  (a  castle  or  fortress,  a 
word  frequent  in  the  compound  names  of  Per- 
sian cities),  and  is  rendered  by  Theodotion 
^apis ;  the  idea  of  a  fortified  place  is  not  so 
prominent  in  the  LXX,  ttoXw,  or  the  A.V, 
"  palace." 

In  Daniel's  time  "Shushan"  was  in  the 
"  province  of  Elam."  Elamti  or  Elamun  was 
the  name  by  which  the  Assyrians  expressed 
Susiana  (see  Menant's  ' Syllabaire,'  p.  no); 
and  this  expression  is  a  valuable  indication  of 
the  date  of  composition  of  the  passage.  In 
post-exilic  times  Shushan  would  have  been 
placed  by  writers  in  "Susiana."  It  was  at 
Susa  that,  practically,  the  last  Persian  king 
(Darius)  made  a  pretence  of  opposing  the 
advance  of  Alexander  the  Great  (see  note  to 
V.  7). 

Iiuas  bj  the  river  qfVlat\  (and  v.  i6).  This 
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3  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and 
eaw,  and,  behold,  there  stood  before 
<the  river  a  ram  which  had  two  horns : 
•and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one 


was  higher  than  'the  other,  and  the'^eb.  <& 
higher  came  up  last. 

4  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward, 
and   northward,  and  southward;   so 


river  is  named  in  the '  Bundeheah'  Avrai  (usually 
read,  Qrei)  ;  it  took  its  rise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood M  Ispahan  and  flowed  into  the  Tigris. 
Known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Eulasus  (e.g.  Pliny,  'Nat.  Hist.'  vi.  31),  it  is 
probably  tSe  same  as  the  modern  Kuran. 
The  word  "  Ulai »  is  omitted  by  both  LXX. 
and  Theod. ;  and  the  original  word  for 
"  liver  "  is  translated  by  the  former  "  gate"  of 
Elam  ^and  in  -v.  3),  and  by  the  latter  repro- 
duced m  a  Greek  form  Ou/3aX.  The  LXX. 
rendering  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration 
ofLayard's  bas-relief.  The  "  palace,"  placed 
by  Daniel  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  was, 
according  to  Pliny,  surrounded  by  its  waters. 
The  Greek  knew  it  only  as  it  stood  in  its  day 
of  glory  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which 
connected  the  Kerkha  and  the  Kuran  (Loftus, 
p.  4a6),  but  Daniel's  description  is  in  no  way 
a  contradiction  to  the  supposition  that  this 
means  of  defence  was  wanting  to  the  "  palace  " 
in  his  day  (cp.  the  bas-relief  above,  and  on 
the  general  determination  of  site  and  names, 
Spiegel's  'Eranische  Alterthumskunde,'  11. 
6za  seq.). 

It  is  still  an  undecided  question  whether 
this  vision  was  seen  by  Daniel  actually  at 
Susa,  or  in  spirit  at  Babylon  (Rabb.  and  most 
modem  commentators).  Daniel,  as  a  high 
court  official  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  often  have  gone  to  this  provincial  city 
"to  do  the  king's  business;"  if  his  name 
and  reputation  were  comparatively  unknown 
to  Belshazzar  (cp.  v.  iz  seq.),  he  would 
nevertheless  have  probably  been  employed  by 
those  about  the  person  of  Nabonadius,  who 
knew  his  worth  (v.  11).  There  is  nothing  at 
all  improbable  in  the  conjecture  that  Daniel 
had  been  sent  to  Susa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  Cyrus  (see  introd.  note  to  ch.  v.),  and 
that  while  there,  hearing  and  seeing  what  he 
did  of  the  conqueror's  advance,  a  perception 
of  the  impending  political  crisis  (v.  a8)  was 
granted  to  him,  and  the  vision  seen  which 
prophesied  still  more  distant  revolutions  (vii. 
19  seq.)  to  be  fought  out — ^in  part — near  the 
city  where  he  was  staying. 

3.  "Under  the  image  of  a  ram  and  a  he- 
goat  the  destinies  of  Medo-Persia  and  of  Grecia 
(cp.  -v.  ao,  ai)  are  set  forth.  Such  symbolical 
representations  as  winged  beasts  with  one  and 
two  horns  with  ram's  and  goat's  heads  are 
found  on  Persian  gems  and  cylinders"  [r]  (cp. 
Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  III.  356  and  reff.).  The 
Old  Test.  (Isai.  xiv.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
17,  xxxix.  18;  Zech.  x.  3),  classical  writers 
('Iliad'  5^111.491—3;  Cicero,  'de  Divinat.' 


I.  a«.  n ;  Plutarch,  '  Sulla,'  xxvir. ;  see  the 
passages  quoted  at  length  in  ZiSckler  and 
Havernick),  and  the  'Zend-Avesta'  (in  which 
the  I  zed  Behram  is  likened  to  a  ram  with  pure 
feet  and  sharply-pointed  horns),  all  furnish 
illustrations  of  this  mode  of  symbolizing 
princes,  kings,  and  leaders.  The  special  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Medo-Persian  and  the 
Grseco-Macedonian  empires  underlie  the  se- 
lections of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  Both 
powers  were  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
warlike  prowess ;  both  animals  have  ever  been 
accounted  remarkable  for  their  pugnacity 
and  courage,  confronting  their  foes  at  the  head 
of  their  flocks  (cp.  Ewald). 

The  common  purpose  of  "  the  bear  and  the 
leopard"  (vii.  5,  6) — the  lust  of  power  and 
gain  of  dominion — ^is  once  more  pressed  under 
a  new  symbolism;  national  dissimilarities  are 
kept  out  of  sight.  As  Daniel  "saw  in  a 
vision,"  the  two  horns  were  not  seen  arising 
from  their  earliest  stage,  but  from  that  point 
of  growth  when  the  horn  which  had  come  up 
last — the  Persian  which  came  into  prominence 
after  the  Median — became  the  "higher"  of 
the  two.  It  was  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  development  of  the  t<wo  branches  of  one 
kingdom  which  the  history  of  Cyrus  exhibits. 

4.  I  law  the  ram  pushing,  &c.]  "Push," 
a  word  (see  the  original)  used  to  express  the 
thrusting  of  horned  beasts  (1?.^.  Exod.  xxi. 
a8),  and  here  used  in  an  intensive  sense  (see 
the  tonjugaition)  in  order  to  indicate  the 
strength  and  doggedness  with  which  the 
"ram"  pursued  its    aim   "westward"   (lit. 

towards  the  sea,  the  Mediterranean) and 

"southward"  (lit.  towards  the Negeb).  "The 
Persian  empire  grew  very  rapidly  in  all  direc- 
tions; in  the  west,  Lydia  and  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were 
absorbed  by  it;  to  the  north,  the  Persians 
conquered  Armenia  and  the  Scythian  nations" 
[r]  ;  to  the  south.  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Libya,  eventually  (the  last  two 
in  the  time  of  Cambyses)  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  the  conqueror.  The  mighty  conquests  in 
the  east  are  not  mentioned  (according  to 
Archdeacon  Rose,  after  Bp  Newton)  because 
they  could  have  no  influence  upon  Palestine ; 
or  (according  to  another  view)  because  they 
occupied  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
development  of  the  Medo-Persian  ■  monarchy 
as  a  world-power ;  or  (according  to  a  third 
view)  because  further  conquests  in  that  direc- 
tion were  not  expected.  But  Scripture  Itself 
gives  no  reason  for  the  absence  of  mention  of 
tiie  east;  it  is  therefore  better  left  unexplained, 
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that  ho  beasts  might  stand  befofe  him, 
neither  was  there ,  any  that  could  de- 
liver out  of  his  hand  j  but  he  did  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  became  great. 
5  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold, 
an  he  goat  came  from  the  west  on  the 
^Siic^d"  ^''^  °^  ^^  whole  earth,  and  " touched 
himra  the  not  the  ground :  and  the  goat  had  *a 
t  Heb.       notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 
"^o/HSit.        ^  ^^  ^^  came  to  the  ram  that  had 
two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing 


before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in 
the  fury  of  his  power. 

7  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto 
the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and 
brake  his  two  horns :  and  there  was 
no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before 
him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and 
there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the 
ram  out  of  his  hand. 


or  referred  to  the  analogous  limitation  of  the 
"  three  ribs  "  in  the  mouth  of  the  bear  (vii.  5). 
and  became  great]  Lit.  "  he  made  (his 
might)  to  be  great,"  in  distinct  allusion  to  a 
conviction  that  he-  himself  was  the  cause  of 
his  greatness.  Under  Cyrus,  "the  father" 
and  the  conqueror  (d.  B.C.  529),  Cambyses 
"the  despot"  and  "haughty"  (d.  532),  and 
Darius  Hystaspis  the  administrator  (d.  486), 
this  "  greatness"  rose  till  it  reached  its  height. 
From  the  time  of  Xerxes  (d.  465) — "whose 
career  was  one, unvarying  course  of  cruelty 
and  folly,  and  after  whose  reign  the  decline  of 
the  empire  in  territorial  greatness  and  military 
strength,  in  administrative  vigour  and  national 
Spirit,"  is  to  be  dated  (Rawl.  'A.  M.'  iii.  471) 
—down  to  that  of  Darius  Codomanus 
(began  to  reign  B.C.  336),  the  despotic 
tyranny  and  self-glorification,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Persian  (especially  the  later)  kings, 
could  hardly  be  more  emphatically  stated  than 
they  are  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse. 

5.  And  as  I  luas  Considering,  Scci]  "The 
language  here  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  a 
revelation  thus  made  in  a  vision.  There  is  no 
mention  of  time.  The  conquests  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire  are  the  subject  of  1;.  3,  while 
here  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great"  [r].  The  word 
rendered  "considering"  is  not  the  same  as 
vii,  8,  but  recalls  the  "understanding  in  all 
visions  and  dreams"  (i.  17,  cp.  i,  4)  which 
God  had  given  Daniel. 

The  "he-goat,"  whose  "notable  (i.e. 
•great,'  v.  8)  horn"  (LXX.  Kcpas  deaprjrov') 
rises  (as  from  a  centre)  "between  the  eyes," 
is  explained  to  be  "the  first  king"  of  Grecia 
(v.  21).  Just  such  a  he-goat  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis  with  one 
"notable"  horn  between  his  eyes  (Vaux, 
'Persia,'  p.  7z,  n.  i).  The  mode  of  his 
Coming — "not  touching  the  ground"  (the 
marg.  rendering  is  unsupported) — recalls  the 
swift  flight-like  motion  of  the  winged  "leo- 
pard" (vii.  6),  and  is  an  indirect  testimony 
to  the  prophetic  identification  of  the  two 
"  beasts."  The  same  metaphor  is  applied  by 
Virgil  to  Camilla: 


"  Ilia  vel  intactse  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  cursu  Isesisset  aristas." 
'.(En.'  VII.  808. 

6.  be  came  to  the.  ram  that  had  tnuo  homs^ 
&c.]  lit.  "the  ram  lord  over  t<a>o  horns" 
(Baal-Keranaim),  an  Hebraism  equivalent 
to  "he  who  is  horned"  (cp,  Baal-Canaph, 
"winged").  The  title  bears  an  interesting 
parallelism  to  the  Egyptian  expressions  "  lord 
(«fA)  of  food,"  i.e.  he  who  is  fed,  a  "bull  {ka) 
of  offerings,"  i.e.  he  who  has  offerings  (Good- 
win's Transl.  of  an  Egyptian  Hymn  to  Amen, 
'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  11.  pt  2,  p. 
263)  ;  and  as  a  proper  name  it  is  found 
in  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions  ('  Zeitschr.  d. 
D.  M.  G.'  XIX.  203).  "  The  representations 
of  Persia  as  a  ram  with  two  horns  and  of 
Macedon  as  a  goat  with  one,  are  well  known. 
The  former — with  horns  of  unequal  height — ■ 
is  found  sculptured  at  Persepolis  "  [r].  It  is 
curious  that  the  Arabs  gave  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  name  of  the  "two-homed"  (DAl- 
qamain)  on  account  of  the  two  ram's  horns 
with  which  he  caused  himself,  as  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  be  portrayed  (cp. 
Spiegel,  'Eran.  Alterth.'  11.  600  sq.,  'Die 
Alexandersage  bei  den  Eraniern').  If  this 
chapter  had  contained  a  prophecy  "post  even- 
tum,"  and  had  been  written  by  a  pseudo- 
Daniel,  the  representation  in  the  text  would 
probably  have  been  altered  in  accordance 
vnth  the  more  common  opinion  current  in  the 
last  two  centuries  b.  c. 

in  the  fury  of  his  power]  lit.  "  in  the  heat 
of  his  power"  (cp.  iii.  13,  19,  ix.  16,  xi.  44). 

7  sums  up  with  prophetic  brevity  the 
fate  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  sketching  the  events  which 
mark  the  first  |)eriod  of  hostility  between 
Greece  and  Persia  (i.e.  from  B.C.  499,  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  to  B.C.  449,  that  of 
his  son  Artaxerxes)  ;  no  effort  to  record  how 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (d.  405) 
'.'  the  Persian  empire  was  prolonged  for  eighty 
years  by  the  skilful  use  she  made  of  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  of  the  Hellenic  states;  '^ 
no  hint  even  of  the  mighty  and  ominous 
battles   which  at  the  Granicus  (b.c.  334) 
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8  Therefore  the  Tie  goat  waxed  very 

great:  and  when  he  was  strong,  the 

great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it 

•  chap.  II.  came  up  four  notable  ones  "toward  the 

four  winds  of  heaven. 


9  And  out  of  one  of  thenl  came 
forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  ex-     .• 
ceeding  great,  toward  the  south,  and 
toward  the  east,  and  toward  the  *plea-  *  P»'-  *^- 
sant  land,  Ezek.20.6. 


threw  open  Asia  Minor  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  Issus  (B.C.  333)  drove  Darius  Co- 
domanus  back  to  Babylon,  and  at  Arbela 
(B.C.  331)  struck  the  fatal  blow  of  dissolution 
to  the  Persian  empire : — points  which  no 
Daniel  of  the  Maccabsean  era  would  have 
omitted.  The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to 
the  general  truth  "  there  was  no  power  in  the 
ram  to  stand  before"  the  he-goat.  That 
truth  found  its  last  fulfilment,  when  even  the 
intricacies  of  the  mountain-passes  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  time  of  year  (December) 
were  of  no  avail  to  protect  Darius  at  "  Susa 
by  the  river  of  Ulai."  The  last  of  the  Persian 
kings,  "cast  down  to  the  ground,"  "stamped 
upon,"  finding  "none  to  deliver  him,"  fled  to 
Bessos  and  Barsaentes,  the  satraps  of  Bactria 
and  Arachosia,  only  to  meet  with  death  by 
assassination.  When  Alexander  reached  the 
spot  which  Mordtmann  has  identified  with 
the  modern  DauletSbid,  Darius  was  no  more. 
Retributive  justice  had  overtaken  that  empire 
which  had  once  claimed  greatness  and  power 
as  peculiarly  its  own  (cp.  w.  4  and  7 ;  and 
for  the  historical  details,  Grote,  'Hist,  of 
Greece,'  xil.  7;  Rawlinson,  'A.  M.'  iii. 
eh.  vii. ;  Spiegel, '  Eranische  Alterthumskunde" 
II.  490  seq.). 

8.  Therefore  the  he  goat,  &c.]  Better,  ^^And 
the  he-goat  became  (very)  ^reat"  (as  in  t.  4) ; 
the  process  with  both  nations  is  described  by 
the  prophet  in  the  same  language,  with  the 
addition  that  the  pride  of  Greece  becomes 
even  greater  than  that  of  Medo-Persia. 

and  liihen  he  <was  strong"]  So  LXX. ;  Theod. 
alters  the  first  letter  of  the  original,  and  reads 
iv  T^  la-vva-ai,  as  do  Aben  Ezra  and  Saadias 
Gao'n.  xhe  expression  is  an  abbreviation 
intended  to  point  out,  with  the  following 
words,  that  the  great  horn  was  broken  at  a 
time  when  it  was  at  its  fiillest  power.  The 
death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  313,  at  the  early  age 
of  32,  after  a  career  of  unparalleled  conquest, 
was  truly  a  "breaking  "  not  only  of  the  horn 
itself  but  also  of  "his  kingdom"  (xi.  4),  and 
reference  is  intended  here  to  that  event. 

four  notable  ones,  &c.]  (see  add.  Note). 
These  are  "four  kingdoms  who  stand  up,  but 
not  in  his  power"  (v.  a*).  They  have  not 
the  he-goat's  strength  or  consolidation;  they 
are  four,  he  was  one:  they  are  kingdoms  which 
"shall  be  divided  toward  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  "  (xi.  4 ;  a  symbolism,  be  it  remembered, 
found  not  only  in  Daniel,  cp.  vii.  a,  but  in 
Jerem.  xlix.  36;  Zech.  ii.  6,  &c.).  This 
general  allotment  of  the  dispersion  of  the  king- 


doms is  to  be  preferred  to  that  particular  defi- 
nition of  them  which  would  press  them  to  be 
the  Syrian  under  Seleucus,  Egyptian  (S.  under 
Ptolemy),  Macedonian  (W.  under  Cassander), 
Thracian  (N.  under  Lysimachus) ;  a  sub- 
division wmch  did  not  actually  take  eflfect  till 
iij  years  after  Alexander's  death.  The  paral- 
lelism of  ii.  33,  and  vii.  7,  is  also  opposed  to 
such  particularity.  ' '  There  is  no  prediction  of 
historical  details,  but  simply  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  development  of  this  world-king- 
dom, and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  the 
divine  purpose  and  order  in  its  unfolding." 
(Keil.) 

9 — 12.  The  little  horn  (cp.  w.  23 — 25,  and 
see  add.  Note),  i.e.  Titus,  according  to  Rashi 
and  Saadias  Gaon,  Antiochusthe  Great,  accord-- 
ing  to  others,  but  more  usually  taken  to  be 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  sprang  from  "one 
of  the  notable  horns" — ^the  Seleucids.  His 
power  extended  southwards  (Egypt),  east- 
wards (espec.  Armenia  and  Elymais),  and 
toward  the  pleasant  land — a  mode  of  describ- 
ing Palestine  found  in  Jer.  iii.  19 ;  Ezek.  xx, 
6,  I  J,  as  well  as  in  xi.  16,  41  (cp.  also  Isai. - 
xiii.  19,  where  Babylon  is  called  the  "glory" — 
same  word  as  is  here  translated  "pleasant" — 
"of  kingdoms").  The  LXX.  and  Theod. 
read  this  differently  (see  add.  Note). 

The  imagery  oi  v.  10  is  the  imagery  of  a 
vision ;  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  described, 
are  Babylonian  purified  by  the  religious  belief  of 
Daniel's  forefathers.  The  planetary  character 
of  the  Chaldsean-Babylonian  gods — e.g.  Adar 
(Saturn),  Merodach  (Jupiter),  Nergal  (Mars), 
Istar  (Venus)  and  Nebo  (Mercury) — is  well 
known._  In  their  astronomically-conceived 
theological  system,  these — ^together  with  the 
greater  gods  Anou,  Bel,  Nouah,  Belit,  Sin 
(Moon),  Samas  (Sun)  and  Bin — are  "lords" 
and  "princes  of  the  gods;."  they  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscriptions,  publicly  worship- 
ped, and  their  titles  entered  largely  into  the 
composition  of  proper  names  (Lenormant,  'La 
Magie,'  p.  104  seq.,  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of 
Bibl.  Arch.'  in.  p,  14J  seq.).  They  and 
their  legion-satellites  were,  to  a  Babylonian- 
trained  mirid,  "the  host  of  heaven." 

As  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  his  dream  seen 
the  tree  reaching  in  its  pride  and  strength  unto 
heaven,  so  Daniel  in  his  vision  saw  the  horn 
"  waxing  great,"  reaching  up  to  and  casting 
down  everything  sacred — "some  of  the  host 
and  of  the  stars,"  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
gods — and  "stamping  upon  them." 

Daniel  "sought"  the  meaning  then  (•?•  15), 
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II  Or, 
azainsi 
the  host. 


lOr, 

POr, 

from  him. 
II  Or,  the 
host  was 
given  oj/er 
for  the 
trans- 
gression 
against 
the  daily 
sacrifice. 


10  And  it  waxed  great,  even  n  to  the 
host  of  heaven ;  and  it  cast  down  some 
of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the 
ground,  and  stamped  upon  them. 

1 1  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even 
'to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and  "by 
him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away, 
and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast 
down. 

12  And  'an  host  was  given  him 
against  the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of 
transgression,  and  it  cast   down  the 


truth  to  the  ground ;  and  it  practised, 
and  prospered. 

13  fl  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speak- 1  or,M^ 
ing,  and  another  saint  said  unto  l*that  '^f^J"/'/ 
certain  saint  which  spake,  How  long  or,  the   ' 
shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  Zimbner. 
sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  'of  de-p^^^ 
solation,  to  give  both  the  sanctuary '  Or, 
and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot?  dao^. 

14  And  he  said  unto  me.  Unto  two  ^^^;,g 
thousand  and  three   hundred  Mays;  J^'''?- 
then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  *  cleansed,  jusUfied. 


but  the  explanation  came  later  (1;.  23  seq.) ; 
yet  that  "host  of  heaven"  had  been  explained 
in  part  to  him  in  his  previous  vision  (vii.  ai, 
25),  and  the  national  recognition  of  God  as 
the  God  of  the  "hosts"  (Sabaoth)  of  heaven 
and  earth  (Exod.  vii.  4,  xii.  41)  made  the 
after-explanation  {y.  24)  at  once  acceptable. 

H.  the  frince  of  the  host]  Again,  a  Baby- 
lonian phrase  (cp.  the  Sar-Sarim  of  v.  25); 
a  title  like  to  that  given  in  the  old  Accadian 
hymn  to  Sin  (moon) — "the  Lord,  prince  of 
the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth; "  or  to  Merodach 
Hupiter) — "the  god  of  the  (astral)  legions" 
(Lenormant,  'Les prem.  Civil.,'  pp.  159, 170) ; 
and  again,  according  to  the  previous  vision 
(vii.  13,  aj),  assigned  a  higher  and  purified 
application. 

The  verse  has  been  variously  rendered  ac- 
cording as  the  punctuation  of  the  accepted 
Hebrew  text  has  been  followed  or  not. 

by  him  the  daily  sacrifice,  &c.]  (marg.  and  al. 
"from  him,"  the  prince  of  the  host) ;  cp.  the 
phrase  in  Num.  xxviii.  3  :  it  is  best  limited  to 
the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  offering,  though  some  prefer 
to  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense  as  expressive 
of  everything  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  the  last  phrase  in  this 
verse  cp.  Exod.  xv.  17;  i  K.  viii.  13;  and  for 
the  historical  illustrations  of  the  passage,  i 
Mace.  i.  39,  45,  iii.  45. 

12.  A  verse  the  sense  of  which  is  fairly 
clear,  but  which  has  been  translated  very 
variously  (cp.  A.  V.  and  marg.:  the  LXX. 
and  Theod.  punctuated  differently :  Luther 
follows  the  Vulg.).  The  "host"  here  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "host  of  heaven"  (ii.  10) 
is  permitted  by  God  to  work  its  will  against 
what  is  holy,  either  (as  some  translate)  "by 
reason  of  transgression,"  ».f.  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  God's  people,  or  (as  many 
modem  commentators  prefer)  "with  trans- 
gression," with  what  is  abomination,  i.e.  the 
setting  up  of  a  heathen  altar. 

"It"  (the  horn)  "cast  down  (the)  truth" 
(i.e.  the  Law,  Aben  Ezra,  Rashi;  not  as  in 
LXX.  and  Theod.  SiKmoavvn  only) ;  together 
with  the  true  sacrifice,  "truth''  or  ti-ue  religion, 


as  contained  in  the  law  and  prophecy  (cp.  the 
allusion  in  v.  26,  ix.  13;  and  Pss.  xix.  9, 
XXX.  9),  was  trampled  upon :  and  by  God's 
permission  it  (the  horn)  "prospered"  (Ps. 
Ixxiii.  3,  12,  &c.). 

13.  /  heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  another, 
&c.]  As  the  holy  one  came  down  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  spake  (iv.  13  A.  V.),  so  now 
Daniel  in  his  vision  was  among  the  saints  and 
holy  ones  of  the  prince  of  the  host  of  heaven 
(cp.  also  vii.  10,  the  visions  of  Zechariah  i.  ii. 
iii.  iv.),  who  spake  to  each  other  (cp.  also  the 
speaking  to  each  other  of  the  gods  and  super- 
natural characters  in  the  Babylonian  "Legend 
of  Ishtar,"  'Records,'  i.  143  seq.).  The 
question  was  asked  by  the  younger  of  the 
older  (Ewald),  or  by  the  new-comer  of  him 
who  explained  the  events  oi  -v.  12  (Rashi): 
but  such  definiteness  is  of  necessity  conjectural 
when  the  number  of  the  "holy  ones,"  as  con- 
ceived by  one  nurtured  in  the  Chaldee  "learn- 
ing," is  remembered. 

The  word  "that  certain"  saint  is  literally 
the  "Palmoni"  of  the  margin  (LXX.  and 
Theod.  d)e\iJuovi),  the  "nescio  quis"  of  the 
Vulg.  However  doubtful  its  derivation  (see 
add.  Note)  it  corresponds  in  thought  to  some 
unnamed  but  not  necessarily  insignificant  per- 
sonage; cp.  the  somewhat  similar  phrase  of 
the  astronomical  tablets,  e.g.  in  'Records  of 
the  Past,'  I.  p.  I J  I,  "A  nobody  took  the 
throne." 

Hotw  long. . .  ?]  Like  the  question  in  Isai.  vi . 
II,  this  was  prompted  by  the  frightful  pro- 
fanations which  the  vision  revealed:  and  the 
original  exhibits  an  abruptness  of  construction 
as  well  as  grammatical  solecisms  which  vividly 
depict  the  agitation  of  the  speaker. 

The  "host"  in  the  latter  part  ofthe  verse  is, 
by  the  context,  to  be  referred  to  that  of -z).  11. 

14.  he  said  unto  me]  So  the  Hebrew  text 
and  Luther:  the  old  versions  and  many  mo- 
derns have  altered  this  into  "unto  him:"  but 
the  former  reading  being  much  the  more  difli- 
cult,  involving  or  implying  the  latter,  and  in 
keeping  with  Babylonian  ideas  (iv.  31  A.  V.), 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Unto  tivo  thousand  and  three  hundred  days] 
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15  fl  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  I, 
even  I  Daniel,  had  seen  the  vision, 
and  sought  for  the  meaning,  then, 
behold,  there  stood  before  me  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man. 

16  And  I  heard  a  man's  voice  be- 
tween the  bants  of  Ulai,  which  called, 

^ chap.  9.  jjjj  g^jj^  "Gabriel,  make  this  man  to 
understand  the  vision. 

17  So  he  came  near  where  I  stood : 
and  when  he  came,  I  was  afraid,  and 
fell  upon  my  face :  but  he  said  unto 


me.  Understand,  O  son  of  man  :  for 
at  the  time  of  the  end  ihall  be  the 
vision. 

18  Now  as  he  was  speaking  with 
me,  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on  my  face 
toward  the  ground  :  but  he  touched 
me,  and  *set  me  upright.  *Heb. 

ig  And  he  said.  Behold,   I  willrfa»^^oa 
make  thee  know  what  shall  be  in  the  'tng'*"'"^ 
last  end  of'the  indignation  :  for  at  the 
time  appointed  the  end  shall  be. 

20   The   ram  which  thou  sawest 


See  marg.  Then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  "jus- 
tified" (marg.),  made  once  more  the  cleansed 
and  restored,  instead  of  the  "cast  down," 
sanctuary  (v,  11). 

The  date  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one: 
what  was  the  length  of  this  rnxSjifiepov  (z 
Cor.  xi.  25)?  Opinion  may  be  said  to  be 
still  divided  between  taking  the  days  as  whole 
or  half  days  (see  add.  Note),  and  is  likely  to 
continue  divided.  On  both  sides  it  seems  to 
be  concluded  that  this  definite  number  is  not 
to  be  pressed  with  strict  accuracy.  It  is  taken 
to  be  either  symbolical  or  an  approximation 
only  to  historical  dates.  And  this  "ideal" 
value  of  the  number  suggests  the  conclusion 
that,  though  God  hath  revealed  to  His  suffer- 
ing church  the  hope  of  better  days,  so  that  no 
doubt  should  be  entertained  of  the  fact,  yet 
hath  He  seen  fit  to  keep  in  His  own  power 
the  actual  times  or  seasons  when  those  better 
days  shall  begin  to  end  no  more  (Acts  i.  7) : 
see  note  to  vii.  25. 

15.  I, ..sought  for  the  meaning,  &c.]  The 
wrapt  state  still  continued,  but  these  words 
(in  the  original)  indicate  that  searching  earnest- 
ly for  the  •>' understanding"  of  the  matter 
which  was  natural  to  Daniel  (ii.  17). 

the  appearance  of  a  man"}  presently  called 
Gabri-el,  a  name,  the  first  half  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  word  Geber,  here  translated 
"man,"  and  signifies  "man  of  God,"  or  "man- 
God,"  a  combination  suggestive  of  the  loving 
friendly  disposition  of  God  to  man.  The  con- 
ception as  well  as  the  name  of  the  "angel  "is 
Semitic:  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  seeking  its 
source  in  the  Amshashpands  of  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  (see  Excursus  at  end  of  this  Chapter). 
The  voice  of  a  man  {Adam),  a  human  voice 
speaking  words  intelligible  to  man,  was  heard: 
it  seemed  to  come  floating  as  it  were  "be- 
tween the  banks  of  Ulai"  (cp.  xii.  6) ;  and  at 
the  bidding  of  the  voice  Gabripl  made  Daniel 
to  "understand,"  to  know  the  "meaning" 
Qv-  15)- 

17.  Understand,  0  son  of  man]  Men 
have  asked,  says  Melanchthon,  what  is  the  use 
of  these  prophecies  of  successive  kings  and 


times  and  j  udgment  ?  The  answer  is  twofold. 
The  church  has  need  of  them  that  she  despair 
not  in  the  midst  of  scandals  and  afflictions. 
We  all  have  need  of  them,  that  by  thinking  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  such  afflictions,  we 
may  be  more  diligent  in  preserving  purity  of 
life  and  doctrine,  and  so  avert  a  worse  punish- 
ment. 

To  quiet  Daniel's  great  fear  (the  word  in 
the  original  is  expressive  of  great  perturbation) 
Gabriel  speaks  to  him.  He  addresses  him  by 
a  title  which,  analysed,  contains  a  contrast  to 
the  meaning  of  his  own.  It  reminded  him 
that  though  he  stood  in  his  prophetic  vision 
among  the  company  of  angels  (Aben  !Ezra) 
he  was  yet  but  man  (St  Jerome).  And  if 
this  "righteous"  man  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  presence  of  the  angel,  what  shall  be  the 
feeling  of  others  when  they  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  (cp.  Isai.  ii.  19,  Rev.  vi.  17)  ? 
The  title  "Son  of  Man"  (Ben-Adam)  is  given 
also  to  Ezekiel  (ii.  i). 

at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  be  the  vision\ 
Rather,  "to  the  time  of  the  end  (belongs)  the 
vision,"  a  phrase  explained  in  vu.  19  and  id. 
The  vision  was  intended  to  give  Daniel  "un- 
derstanding" about  the  "end"  which  should 
come  after  "many  days,"  even  "the  last  end 
of  the  indignation"  (cp.  Isai.  xiii.  5),  when 
God's  anger  with  a  godless  world  will  be  re- 
vealed. It  is  best  to  take  these  words  in  their 
most  ample  sense  [e.g.  Matt.  xiii.  30,  39, 
xxiv.  9 ;  Rom.  ii.  j ,  et  sim,),  without  at  the  same 
time  excluding  more  partial  and  immediate 
fiilfilments  (cp.  LXX.  on  v.  19),  such  as  that 
named  by  Aben  Ezra,  when  God's  indignation 
against  His  own  people  was  felt  in  the  days  of 
the  Greek  rule  and  of  Antiochus  until  the 
Hasmonaeans  "cleansed  the  sanctuary"  {v.  14). 

18.  I  luas  in  a  deep  sleep,  &c.]  Rather 
"trance"  than  sleep.  The  somewhat  parallel 
instances  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20),  Isaiah 
(vi.  5),  St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St  John,  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Luke  ix.  32), 
and  St  Paul  (Acts  ix.  4;  a  Cor.  xii.  4),  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  though  not  easily  expressed. 

20,  21.    Cp.  iiv.  3—7.    The   addition 
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having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia. 

21  And  the  rough  goat  is  the 
king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  horn 
that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first 
king. 

22  Now  that  being  broken,  where- 
as four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms 
shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but 
not  in  his  power. 

23  And  in  the  latter  time  of  their 


kingdom,  when  the  transgressors  tare 
come  to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  coun- 
tenance, and  understanding  dark  sen- 
tences, shall  stand  up. 

24  And  his  power  shall  be  mighty, 
but  not  by  his  own  power :  and  he 
shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall 
prosper,  and  practise,  and  shall  de- 
stroy the  mighty  and  the  *  holy  people. 

25  And  through  his  policy  also  he 
shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand ; 


tHeb. 
are  accom* 
flished. 


tHeb. 
people  of 
the  holy 
ones. 


here  {v.  21)  of  the  epithet  "rough"  (hairy) 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  apposition  to 
the  word  "goat:"  the  strength  assigned  to  the 
long-haired  and  wild  animal  over  the  smoother 
members  of  its  tribe  probably  underlies  the 
selection  of  the  epithet 

21.  thekingofGrecial  Lit.  Javan,  the  name 
by  which  Greece  was  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  old  Persians;  see  notes  to 
Gen.  X.  2. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  here  has  been 
often  quoted  as  a  signal  instance  of  late  date 
of  composition.  Cuneiform  discovery  has, 
however,  made  it  evident  that  Ionia  was  well 
known  to  the  Assyrians  under  the  name  of 
Yavanu  (or  Yaonai)  long  before  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (see  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  11.  483). 

22.  (Cp.  T.  8).  not  in  his  power]  Either, 
as  Luther  paraphrases,  "they  were  not  so 
mighty  as  he  was,"  or,  not  of  his  family 
(Saadias).  The  "nation"  out  of  which  they 
sprang  is  hardly  the  Greek  nation  (LXX., 
Theod.,  Aben  Ezra);  there  is  no  definite  ar- 
ticle; the  term  is  purposely  indefinite. 

23 — 26.  Cp.  -vv.  9 — 12.  A  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  "little  horn." 

23.  luhen  the  transgressors  are  come  to  the 
full]  So  most  modems;  the  Greek  versions  and 
their  followers  read  "transgressions"  (cp.  ix. 
24).  Reference  is  probably  intended  (by  the  use 
of  the  same  root)  to  the  "transgression"  oi-uv. 
II  and  13  (see  note),  but  greater  vividness  is 
secured  by  the  personality  introduced  by  (e.g.} 
the  A.  V.  Some  Rabbins  (e.g.  Rashi,  Aben 
Ezra)  take  these  transgressors  to  be  the  wicked 
ones  of  Israel;  others,  to  be  four  kings  of  the 
heathen  (11. 22  Saadias);  a  diversity  of  opinion 
due  to  the  two  modes  of  explaining  -v.  la. 

Two  points  are  noticed  about  the  "  king  " 
(Antiochus  Epiphanes) ;  (a)  his  "Jierce  coun- 
tenance" (lit.  "strength  of  face,"  Deut.  xxviii. 
so;  Eccles.  viii.  i ;  Isai.  xix.  4),  and  (b)  his 
"understanding  dark  sentences"  (lit.  riddles 
or  tortuous  sayings:  cp.  v.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12, 
18  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  2).  The  defiance,  theshame- 
lessness—duaibfjsTrpoa-dirm,  LXX.  and  Theod., 
-r-involved  in  (a)  is  brought  out  in  v,  34  (cp. 


vii.  8  (a),  21),  the  "policy"  made  possible  by 
his  cunning  in  (B)  in  v.  25. 

24.  hh  power  shall  be  tnighty,  but  not  by 
his  ownpoiver]  i.e.  power  he  had,  but  it  was 
"given  him"  (-v.  12)  ;  he  had  power  only  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  Israel  against  God 
(Aben  Ezra  and  Saadias)  ;  by  God's  permis- 
sion he  "destroyed  wonderfully,  &c.,"  even 
that  wonderfiil  work,  the  sanctuary  (Saadias). 
The  "  power  "  is  rather  the  physical  force  put 
in  motion  by  Antiochus  than  the  craft  which 
undoubtedly  guided  it  (the  alternative  inter- 
pretations are  combined  in  the  Wilna  Com- 
mentary). He  destroyed  "the  mighty,  and 
the  holy  people :"  the  explanation  of  the  latter 
by  the  "saints  of  the  most  High"  (vii.  18,  22) 
is  natural  and  usual;  but  commentators  are 
not  unanimous  with  reference  to  the  former. 
Ewald  applies  it  to  the  "three  of  the  first 
horns"  of  vii.  8,  24;  Rashi  identifies  it  with 
the  "  worshippers  of  the  stars,"  i.e.  idolaters, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  the  "stars  cast 
down"  (v.  id).  A  more  general  T^eience  of 
the  word  to  the  mighty  in  the  heathen  world, 
to  those  who  resisted  his  power,  is  less  open 
to  objection, 

25.  through  his  policy,  &c.]  A  verse  very 
differently  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions, 
which  must  have  followed  an  altogether  differ- 
ent text  (see  add.  Note).  The  verse  being  a 
development  of  that  part  of  the  king's  charac- 
ter which  is  described  as  "the  understanding 
dark  sentences  "  (cp.  v.  la),  the  object  is  to 
shew  how  that  crafty  "  policy"  (the  "skill" 
and  "cunning,"  only  used  here  in  a  bad 
sense,  cf.  i.  4, 17)  secured  success  for  "hand" 
and  "  heart"  (the  one  the  passive, the  other  the 
active  agent  towards  this  end).  The  very 
"peace,"  the  careless  security  m  which  men 
lived  with  him,  became  indirectiy  a  means  of 
"destroying  many"  ("the  mighty  and  the 
holy  people  ").  i  Mace.  i.  30  gives  a  historical 
illustration  of  this  thoroughly  to  the  point. 
In  his  pride  and  craft  he  stands  up  against 
"the  Prince  of  Princes"  (v.  11,  and  cp.  the 
phrase  "Lord  of  Lords "—Adonai-Adonaim 
— Ps.  cxxxvi.  3),  but  is  "broken  without 
hand  "  (see  marg.  ref.),  a  phrase  (cp.  Job  vii. 


V.  26,  27.] 
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I  Or, 
prosperity. 


«  2  Mac 
9.9. 


and  he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his 
heart,  and  by  'peace  shall  destroy 
many :  he  shall  also  stand  up  against 
the  Prince  of  princes ;  but  he  shall  be 
''broken  without  hand. 

26  And  the  vision  of  the  evening 
and  the  morning  which  was  told  is 


true :   wherefore  shut   thou   up  the 
vision ;  for  it  shall  be  for  many  days. 

27  And  I  Daniel  fainted,  and  was 
sick  certain  days  ;  afterward  I  rose  up, 
and  did  the  king's  business  ;  and  I  was 
astonished  at  the  vision,  but  none  un- 
derstood it. 


6,  Prov.  xxvi.  ao)  intimating  that  his  end 
shall  not  be  due  to  a  man's  hand  or  human 
power  (cp.  "hand"  in  the  first  part  of  this 
verse),  but  to  God's  judgment,  to  (as  it  were) 
the  "stone  cut  out  without  hands"  (ii.  34, 
45,  A.  v.).  There  may  or  may  not  be  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Aben  Ezra),  but  the  history  of  that  event 
should  be  read  (r  Mace.  vi.  i — 16 ;  cp.  Mil- 
man's  '  Hist,  of  Jews,'  II.  8). 

26.  the  vision  of  the  evening  and  the  morn^ 
ing'\  The  phrase  is  the  same  as  translated 
"  day  "  in  v.  14,  with  the  addition'here  of  the 
definite  article.  It  may  be  a  mode  of  defining 
how  long  the  vision  lasted,  or  (as  Theod.)  a 
collective  expression  for  the  whole  period  al- 
luded to  in  V.  14. 

shut  thou  up  the  vision^  Theod.  and  Vulg. 
render  "seal "  (cp.  xii.  9),  but  the  word  in  the 
original  expresses  the  keeping  it  to  himself  in 
his  heart,  the  laying  it  by  for  future  use  and 
communication  (after  "many  days,"  probably 
"  the  time  of  the  end,"  v.  17,  xii.  4,  9),  rather 


than  "  sealing."  ZSckler,  comparing  the  charge 
here  with  that  in  Rev.  xxii.  10,  explains  the 
difference  by  the  natural  differences  of  time 
and  circumstances  between  the  Old  and  New 
Test,  seers.  To  the  former  "the  many  days," 
"the  time  of  the  end,"  was  future  in  sense 
and  type  altogether  different  to  those  in 
which  the  latter  was  privileged  to  conceive 
them.  The  New  Test,  seer  was  far  nearer 
the  end  of  these  world-powers,  and  could 
therefore  speak  freely  concerning  them  to  the 
Israel  of  God. 

27.  I...fainfed1  The  word  is  the  Same  as 
is  translated  in  ii.  i  (his  sleep)  "brake"  (from 
him).  The  effect  of  mis  vision  was  to  incapaci- 
tate Daniel,  but  only  for  a  time  (LXX.  dvaaras 
ivpayimTevoiiriv  TraXtv).  As  before  (iv.  19 
A.  V.)  "astonishment"  fell  upon  him,  and — 
whether  he  spoke  of  the  vision  to  others  or 
not — "  no  one  understood  it,"  or  had  under- 
standing enough  to  throw  light  upon  it.  The 
full  comprehension  of  it  would  never  come  till 
the  day  of  its  actual  fulfilment. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  to  Chap.  viii. 


2.  *^1K  SaiN.  The  word  ^31K  from  its 
derivation  (72\  cp.  PUD  the  flood,  deluge) 
probably  represents  a  copious  and  swiftly- 
flowing  stream.  This  may  well  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Eulaeus  in  the  days  of  Shushan's 
prosperity :  and,  if  so,  is  not  without  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  the  disputed 
question — was  Susa  in  the  plain  or  in  the 
mountains  ? 

8.  yms  nitn.  The  reading  of  the  Greek 
versions  should  be  noticed  here :  their  crcpa 
ritTo-apa  shews  that  in  the  copies  they  followed 
the  first  word  was  nnriK.  Gratz  proposes 
adopting  this :  but  the  existing  Hebrew  text  is 
to  be  preferred  as  being  the  more  difficult  and 
supported  by  the  an^ogy  of  i".  5.  _  Others 
propose  punctuating  nitn  here  and  m  -v.  5 
(cp.  I  Chro.  ix.  29,  or  Dan.  iv.  8,  17)  ;  but 
this  again  is  open  to  the  same  critical  objection 
that  it  substitutes  an  easy  for  a  difficult  word, 
mtn  in  the  phrase  'PI  jnp  or  by  itself  is  pro- 
bably a  reproduction  of  the  Assyrian  Khuseti 
(some  official  rank)  or  of  Khissat  ("scrutiny, 
attention ") ;  cp.  Norris  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  11. 
459,  414.   The  omissioii  of  \-\^  before  'n  finds 


a  parallel  in  the  omission  of  l>nx  before  OSn 
in  ver.  9  (cp.  xi.  16,  where  it  is  inserted). 

9.  »3Sn"?K.  The  Greek  versions  followed 
each  their  own  reading.  The  LXX.  read 
Jiasn-^S,  tVt  ^oppav  :  Theod.  «3S  (as  in  v. 
10),  bivapiv.  The  variation  of  the  LXX,  is 
evidently  due  to  a  desire  to  enumerate  the 
four  points  of  the  compass — eVi  pewrip^piav 
im,  voTov  Koi  iir  avaroKas  kcu  irti  $oppav- 
The  application  of  the  passage  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  is  not  affected  by  this  variation. 
He  directed  his  power  both  towards  the  north 
(Armenia)  and  towards  the  Holy  Land. 

The  versions  (espec.  the  Greek)  differ  in 
several  interesting  points  from  the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  w.  9 — 12.  Gratz,  helped  by 
a  free  and  ingenious  combination  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  w.  11  and  12,  reads  DDItfl  instead 
of  N3V1,  and  "restores"  the  sense  of  the  first 
half  of  1;.  12  as  follows:  " und  VerwUstung 
(oder  Entweihung)  wird  auf  den  Altar  des 
taglichen  Opfers  gegeben  werden  durch  die 
SUnde  (das  Sundenbild)."  This  emendation  is 
certainly  not  warranted  by  the  assertion  that 
the  "transgression  of  desolation  "  in  -v.  13  pre- 
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supposes  previous  mention  of  the  subject. 
Had  any  such  special  application  been  current 
in  the  time  of  the  composition  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Greek  texts,  it  would  have  been  found 
in  one  or  other  of  the  texts  or  of  the  versions 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  them. 

13.  yiD!?a.  In  the  Annals  of  Assur- 
nasir-pal  mention  is  made  of  Ahiyababa  the 
son  of  Lamamana.  Dr  Hincks  rendered 
Lamaman  "nobody,"  and  understood  the  ex- 
pression "son  of  L."  to  indicate  a  man  of 
low  origin  (see  Norris'  'Assyr.  Diet.'  p.  670). 
If  the  expression  can  also  be  fairly  applied  to 
an  undefined  person,  may  not  the  word  yiOTS 
(^a=son)  be  Babylonian — ^perhaps  a  shortened 
form  of  Pal-Lamaman — rather  than  due  to 
the  combination  of  yftS  and  yiDPN  suggested 
by  Gesenius .' 

14.  Tnuo  thousand  and  three  hundred  days. 
The  first  difficulty  connected  with  this  ex- 
pression is  the  use  of  1p3  ilj)  instead  of 
D'D'  (as  e.g.  in  xii.  11,  12).  Taken  as  one 
word,  '3'JJ  is  a  solecism  which  may  be  con- 
sidered either  a  poetical  abbreviation,  or  as 
equivalent  to  '31  'V  (LXX.  and  Theod.).  In 
the  next  place,  critics  are  divided  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  Some  assert  for  it  an 
allusion  to  "time"  simply,  others  to  the 
"sacrifice"  usual  at  "evening"  and  "morn- 
ing," and  so  to  those  times  of  sacrifice.  Ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  other  opinion  on  the 
above  points  is  adopted,  the  phrase  is  taken  to 
be  equal  to  "days"  or  "half-days." 

Though  the  selection  of  4300  "days,"  or 
1150  "half-days,"  is  attended  by  one  and  the 
same  result, — viz.  the  impossibility  of  making 
this  number  coincide  accurately  with  the  3  J 
years  (vii.  25), — there  is  more  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  appli- 
cation. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Daniel  would  use 
the  Babylonian  mode  of  reckoning  the  year. 
On  this  supposition  the  year  would  be  one  of 
12  months  of  30  days  with  the  insertion  of  an 
intercalary  Ve-Adar  of  30  days  in  every  6th 
year,  or  60  intercalary  days  in  the  Babylonian 
cycle  of  12  years  (see  Sayce,  'Trans,  of  Soc. 
of  Bibl.  Arch.'  in.  p.  160).  3^  years  would 
therefore  be  11 80  days,  omitting  the  inter- 
calary 15  days.  2300  "days"  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  mode  of  reckoning,  and 
excluding  the  intercalary  days,  be  6  years  4 
months  and  20  days;  and  iijo  "half-days," 
3  years  2  months  and  10  days. 

__If  a  comparison  of  vii.  25,  viii.  13,  14,  and 
xii.  II  makes  it  evident  that  approximation 
only  is  intended,  then  the  time  times  and 
dividing  of  time,  i.e.  the  3i  years  or  the  1180 
days  (vii.  25),  is  sufficientfy  close  to  the  1150 
"half-days''  or  3 J  years  (approximately) 
(viii.  13,  14)  and  the  1200  days  (xii.  11)  or 
3  J  years  (approximately),  to  make  the  defi- 


ciency in  the  one  case  and  the  excess  in  the 
other  permissible  in  a  prophetic  description. 

The  student  who  reads  the  pages  upon 
pages  of  criticisms  which  have  been  lavished 
upon  these  dates,  will  probably  agree  with 
Cahen,  that  they  are  almost  all  based  upon 
arbitrary  computations. 

25.  'Ml  "hy^Vn.  "The  LXX.— xal  eVl 
Toiis  aylovs  to  biavorjua  auroS— inserted  D'K'lp 
between  ^J?  and  'B'.  In  this  it  is  followed  by 
the  Syriac  tetrapla ;  and  Gratz  supports  it  on 
the  ground  that,  not  having  been  marked  by 
Origen  vrith  the  usual  obelus,  it  probably 
occurred  in  the  Hebr.  text  before  him.  The 
addition  unquestionably  gives  further  co- 
herence to  the  sense ;  but  the  word  is  evidently 
inserted  from  the  previous  verse,  and  its 
absence  from  Theodotion's  text — whose  trans- 
lation is  peculiar  to  himself,  kcu  6  fuyoy  tov 
kKoiov  avTov  Karevdvvci — may  be  set  off 
against  its  hypothetical  occurrence  in  Origen's 
Hebrew. 

ni^B'a.  Both  Greek  texts  render  this  S6\a 
here.  In  xi.  21,  24,  the  LXX.  renders  it 
e^diTiva,  and  Theod.  iv  evdtjvia  (cp.  also  iv.  l). 
The  A.  V.  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  a 
uniform  translation,  though  the  actual  result 
of  the  "policy"  here  may  have  led  to  the 
results  described  by  the  Greek  versions. 


Excursus  on  the  Angehlogy  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel. 

The  angelology,  it  is  said,  points  to  a  time 
when  Judasm  had  replaced  Hebraism,  and  to 
sources  decidedly  Persian.  Peculiar  names 
are  given  to  the  angels ;  separate  countries 
are  put  under  their  protection ;  and  these 
"definite  distinctions  did  not  appear  among 
the  Israelites  before  the  Persian  period,  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  adherents  of 
Magianism." 

The  antiquity  of  the  belief  in  angels  is  not 
now  disputed!.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine is  recognized  as  laid  in  times  fer  anterior 
to  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  The  Hebrews 
had,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  taught  and 
accustomed  themselves  to  believe  in  beings  of 
a  nature  superior  to  man,  messengers  of  the 
Most  High,  executors  of  His  orders.  Moses, 
it  is  true,  gave  no  precise  idea  of  their  nature, 
nor  of  the  rank  they  occupied  in  creation. 
It  is  not  till  later  that  a  definiteness  and 
precision  are  attdned,  unrecorded — though 
not  perhaps  unrecognized — by  the  legislator 
of  Israel.  In  this  development  the  prophet 
Daniel  stands  conspicuous.     In  his  pages  may 

1  Cf.  int.  al.  Franck,  •  fitudes,'  &c.  p.  288 ; 
Nicolas,  pp.  216,  228;  Kohut,  'Jiidische  An- 
gelologie,'  p.  «  (Vol.  iv.  No.  3  of  the  'Abhand- 
lungen  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenlandes  herausg. 
v.  d.  D.  M.  G.'). 
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be  discerned  the  rudiments  of  the  angelological 
conceptions  so  extensively  permeating  the 
writings  of  later  Judaism.  To  him  may  be 
traced  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  heavenly  messengers.  They  are 
no  longer  agents  of  the  Deity  generally,  but 
are  classed  categorically.  Each  has  his  special 
department,  each  his  special  functions.  The 
chie6,  those  whose  part  is  the  most  active, 
are  designated  by  names.  The  Books  of 
Tobit  and  the  4th  of  Esdras  carried  these 
conceptions  fiirther.  They  developed  angel- 
ology  into  a  system,  and  the  heavenly  host 
became  in  their  hands  an  organised  militia. 

But  is  it  correct  to  assign  the  date  and 
external  cause  of  this  development  to  some 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
contact  with  the  Persian  doctrine  of  the  pure 
beings  who  surround  the  throne  of  Orraazd  ? 
Evidently  not.  Such  an  assignment  only 
partly  explains  the  features  of  even  later 
Judaistic  Apocrypha,  and  certainly  fails  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  -Book  of 
Daniel.  Babylonia,  far  more  than  Persia,  had 
a  share  in  framing  the  truths  the  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  inculcate:  though,  as  re- 
gards the  date,  Mazdeistic  contagion  was — if 
necessary  for  the  origination  of  Daniel's  angel- 
ology — quite  possible  long  before  an  age  so 
comparatively  modem  as  the  Maccabaan. 

A  few  words  will  sum  up  the  angelological 
teaching  of  the  Book  of  DanieP.  Personal 
appellations  are  there  first  assigned  to  the 
"  ministering  spirits"  of  the  Hebrew  Church. 
Two,  named  by  him  Gabriel  and  Michael, 
are  represented  as  among  the  chiefe  of  the 
celestial  hierarchy  (D^JtyKnn  Dntyn  x.  13), 
and  agents  of  God  in  behalf  of  man  2.  They 
appear  as  guardians  of  nations.  They  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  people  entrusted  to  them  and 
fight  their  battles  (x.  13,  20).  Daniel  sees 
also  in  his  visions  "the  watchers  and  holy 
ones  come  down  from  heaven:"  the  judgment 
passed  upon  Nebuchadnezzar  is  a  "  matter  by 
the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand 
by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones"  (iv.  13,  17, 
23).  In  this  can  Daniel  be,  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  watchers,"  a  mere  borrower 
from  the  Arashashpandsof  the '  Zend-Avesta' s? 

^  Cf.  Hardwick,  11.  p.  419. 

'  This  kind  of  nomenclature  speedily  became 
contagious.  The  Book  of  Tobit  presently  added 
a  third, 'Raphael,  and  the  4th  of  Esdras  three 
more,  Uriel,  Sealthiel  and  Jeremiel.  In  the 
Kabbala,  these  three  are  Zaphkiel,  Zadfciel,  and 
Gamaliel;  in  other  Rabbinical  writings,  Seal- 
thiel, Jehudiel,  and  Barachiel;  and  iiv  a  MS. 
of  the  SibyUine  oracles  Jeremiel,  Saniel,  and 
AzaeL  These  differences  shew  that  the  theory 
upon  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  angels  was  for 
a  long  time  floating  and  uncertain.  (Nic.  p. 
222.) 

8  Davidson,  'Introd.  to  the  Old  Testament,' 
m.  p.  r78.  See  on  this  subject  Mill,  'On 
the  Mythical  Interpretation,'  &c.  p.  127. 


and  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels, 
only  the  echo  of  a  popular  opinion*? 

It  is  stipulated  by  criticism  that  the  external 
features  of  Daniel's  angelology  must  have 
been  due  to  the  time  and  scenes  in  which  the 
writer  actually  lived,  or  pretended  to  have 
lived.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  Chal- 
dsean  mythology  and  the  Mazdeism  of  the 
age  of  the  Captivity  could  have  supplied  every 
distinctive  feature  of  Daniel's  framework. 

The  additional  notes  to  ch.  ii.  and  the  notes 
under  the  text  of  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  make  it 
almost  superfluous  to  reassert  that  the  Baby- 
lonian was  taught  to  consider  himself  sur- 
rounded and  affected  by  spiritual  beings  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death. 
If  ignorance  and  "magic"  impressed  the  un- 
educated with  the  notion  that  malevolent 
spirits  were  in  excess  of  the  good,  the  khar- 
tummim,  the  khakamim,  and  the  aisaphim  were, 
for  their  part,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
means  of  reaching  the  benevolent  genii. 

In  the  old  Accadian  system"  the  hierarchy 
of  good  spirits  was  classified  in  a  fairly  precise 
manner.  Side  by  side  with  the  wicked  mas, 
the  wicked  lamma  and  the  wicked  vtuq,  were 
the  good  mas,  the  good  lamma  and  the  good 
utuq.  The  celestial  angels  were  called  Igili, 
and  their  help  was  implored  in  behalf  of  men. 
Even  in  the  infernal  regions — ^the  birth-place 
of  plague  and  sickness — the  wife  of  Namtar, 
the  plague  personified  as  a  deity,  was  a  good 
spirit,  as  if  her  mission  was  to  lessen  the  death- 
blows of  her  husband  and  progeny. 

In  the  later  Chaldsean-Babylonian  system — 
and  that  which  probably  affected  the  popular 
as  well  as  sacerdotal  belief  in  the  time  of 
Daniel  more  powerfiilly  than  the  Accadian — 
the  same  feature  is  continuously  prevalent. 
Ilou,  the  triads  Anou,  Nouah  and  Bel,  or 
Sin,  Samas  and  Bin,  and  the  planetary  gods, 
were  served  by  those  legions  of  "dii  minores" 
whose  names  are  at  present  only  partly  known : 
but  whom  Berosus,  for  example,  in  his  frag- 
ments on  the  Cosmogony  has  represented  as 
working  for  Bel,  and  carrymg  out  his  orders 
as  Demiurge.  Independent,  again,  of  these 
was  that  vast  series  of  stellar  personifications 
which  was  included  under  the  term  "  host  of 
heaven."  These  constituted  a  hierarchy  whose 
constitution  as  well  as  classification  is  well 
known.  The  four  principal  classes  of  "guard- 
ian angels,"  or  genii,  found  their  place  here : 
viz.  (i)  the  Sed,  Alap,  or  Kirub,  the  bull  with 
the  face  of  a  man ;  (2)  the  Lamas  or  Nirgal, 
the  lion  with  the  head  of  a  man;  (3)  the 
Oustour,  entirely  of  human  similitude;  and 
(4)  the  Nattig  with  the  eagle's  head :  symbols 
which  will  be  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Ezekiel 
(i.  10,  X.  14).  Two  principal  groups  of 
angelic  beings  were  ranked  above  these,  and 

^  Nicolas,  p.  S44. 

^  Cp.  for  these  paragraphs  Lenormant,  '  La 
Magie,'  p.  138  sq.,  p.  loi  sq.,  and  Index. 
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bore  names  similar  to  those  which  similar 
deities  had  borne  in  the  Accadian  books :  viz. 
the  Igili  or  celestial  spirits,  and  the  Anoun- 
nald  or  terrestrial.  The  number  of  the  Igili 
IS  given  in  a  tablet  from  Nineveh  as  300;  that 
of  the  AnounnaU  as  600.  On  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  the  tablets  recovered  and 
deciphered  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  the 
seven  evil  gods  or  spirits^  Daniel  may,  or 
may  not,  have  known  this  legend.  Probably 
he  did;  but  it  would  obviously  be  as  unfair 
to  argue  that  Daniel  simply  reproduces  a 
■Babylonian  myth  as  to  assert  that  Milton 
plagiarised  from  the  Greek  legend  of  the  wars 
of  the  Titans  against  Jupiter. 

Thus  the  angelology  of  Babylonia  presented 
much  that  it  was  possible  to  imitate,  if  it  was 
little  likely  to  be  imitated  by  such  a  man  as 
Daniel.  It  existed  as  a  tenet  common  to  the 
Semitic  race,  and  fructifying  readily,  how- 
ever diversely,  in  Semitic  minds.  The  whole 
train  of  good  and  bad  angels  was  a  dogma 
consecrated  by  the  dualistic  spirit  of  Chaldsea, 
and  pictured  on  the  walls  of  her  temples. 
The  "watchers"  and  "holy  ones"  which 
peopled  the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were 
recognized  with  awe  but  without  astonish- 
ment. They  were  celestial  visitors,  excelling 
by  their  purified  beauty  the  gross  forms  with 
which  his  waking  life  was  familiar. 

The  Mazdean  doctrine  of  pure  spirits  was 
far  more  attractive.  It  had  that  religious  and 
moral  character  which  would  attract  the  Jew. 
Further  study  would  lead  him  to  consider 
it  a  development  of  his  own  angelological 
belief,  and  a  complete  portrait  of  that  of 
which  he  had  as  yet  sketched  the  outline  only. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Amshashpands,  the  Fervers,  &c.  of 
the  Mazdean  system  could  not  have  been 
possible  so  early.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Centuries  before  the  times  in  question,  names 
were  current*  which  ultimately  became  the 
designations  of  the  Persian  archangels.  These 
"best  beings,"  these  "  wise  living  spirits," 
were  Vohu  manfi  (the  good  mind),  Asha 
Vahista  (the  best  truth),  Khshathra  Vairya 
(wealth),  ^penta  Armaiti  (white  or  holy 
devotion),  Haurvat^t  (wholesomeness),  and 
Ameretat  (immortality)'.  The  etymology 
and  the  context  prove  them  to  have  been,  in 
that  remote  antiquity,  nothing  but  abstract 
nouns  and  ideas  representing  tiie  gifts  which 


1  G.  Smith,  'Assyrian  Discoveries,' p.  398  sq. 

»  In  the  '  oatha  Ahunavaiti,'  Ya9.  XLVii.  i ; 
Haug,  pp.  143,  260;  Spiegel,  'Avesta,'  in. 
p.  8  sq.;  'Eran.  Alterth.'  II.  p.  30. 

'They  are  preserved  in  modem  Parsee  com» 

Eositions  under  the  forms  ofBahman,  Ardibihisht, 
hahr^var,  Isfendarmad,  Khordad  and  Amerdad. 
Spiegel  ('Av.'  iii.  p.  51  sq.)  rives  quotations 
from  some  of  these  works :  and  in  his  '  Eran. 
Alterth.'  ii.  ap,  other  and  different  meaning; 
to  these  names. 


Ahuramazda,  as  the  only  Lord,  granted  to 
those  who  worshipped  him  sincerely*.  The 
'  Yagia.  Haptanhaiti,'  a  work  composed  by  one 
of  the  earliest  successors  of  Zoroaster,  and 
occupying  a  place  between  the  older  Gathas 
and  the  younger  Ya5na5,  presents  this  and 
other  features  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  in  a 
somewhat  developed  state.  "The  high  phi- 
losophical ideas  Imd  dovni  in  Zarathustra's 
own  songs  were  partially  abandoned,  partially 
personified:  the  theological,  moral  and  philo- 
sophical doctrines  gave  way  to  the  custom, 
which  has  remained  up  to  this  time,  of  ad- 
dressing prayers  to  all  beings  of  the  good 
nature,  irrespective  of  their  being  mere  abstract 
nouns."  The  name  "  Amesha  ^penta"  (Am- 
shashpand),  "theimmortal  (and)  holy  (one)," 
the  general  term  for  the  highest  angels,  is  firat 
met  vsith  and  henceforth  retained.  The  pro- 
cess of  development  thus  begun  was  carried  a 
stage  farther  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Vendidad'.' 
In  that  work  it  is  a  corollary  to  the  Dual- 
ism which  sought  to  supersede  Monotheism. 
5pento-mainyus  and  Angro-mainyus,  or  god 
and  devil,  are  there  encircled  with  court  and 
council  like  terrestrial  rulers.  The  number  of 
councillors  was  fixed  at  six,  each  ruling  over 
the  separate  provinces  of  the  universe,  and 
subject  to  the  celestial  or  infernal  President. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Amshash- 
pands of  the  Persian  system  would  be  quoted 
as  the  nearest  parallels  to  the  archangels  of 
Holy  Scripture^  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
granted  that  the  "princes"  of  the  angels  of 
later  Judaism  were  in  some  measure  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  princes  of  light  surrounding 
Ormazd'.  But  it  is  diflScult  to  understand 
how  the  parallelism  can  relegate  the  Book  of 
Daniel  to  the  same  modem  era.  The  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  will  have  shewn  that,  as  a 
mere  question  of  date,  it  was  quite  within  the 
circle  of  sciences  open  to  a  Hebrew  writer  of 

*  Spiegel,  'Av.'  in.  p.  8,  considers  this  a 
peculiarity  attached  to  them,  and  running  through 
the  whole  of  the  '  Avesta.' 

"  i.e.  between  1200  and  800  B.C.;  cp.  Haug, 
pp.  i6z,  224. 

'    Fargard   I. ;  Haug,  p.  260;  Spiegel,  p.  7. 

'  See  Hard  wick,  11.  p.  423.  For  example, 
ICohut,  p.  i4  &c.,  has  instituted  elaborate  paraUpls 
between  Vohuman6  and  Michael,  Craosh6  and 
Gabriel,  &c.  ;  parallels  which  were  framed 
before  the  readings  from  the  Babylonian  tablets 
were  open  to  him. 

8  Bbhmer  (Herzog,  'R.-Encykl.'  Vol.  iv. 
p.  18  sq.,  s.  V.  Engei)  finds  the  earthly  proto- 
type  of  *he  celestial  principality  in  those  who 
"ever  stood  before  the  king"  Solomon  (i  K. 
X.  8).  Seven  of  these  were  selected  (Jer.  Jii.  25) 
to  be  taken  to  Babylon,  because  this  was  the 
number  of  the  Babylonian  councillors,  and 
served  to  represent  the  per/eci  annihilation  ot 
the  highest  caste.  The  Septenary  division  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  both  Aryan  and  Semite 
(Nic.  p.  229,  note  2). 
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the  Babylonian  period  to  ascertain  and  repro- 
duce in  his  pages  tlie  current  conceptions  of 
A'mshashpands  and  Fravashis^.  And  if  it  be 
insisted  that  such  traces  of  reproduction  are 
certainly  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  will 
require  no  further  explanation  than  that 
furnished  by  Daniel's  practice  of  sifting, 
examining,  and  perhaps  insensibly  appropriat- 
ing, all  that  was  good  in  the  foreign  systems 
which  came  before  him.  But  comparison  with 
the  above  shews  the  alleged  reproductions  to 
be  so  slight,  so  insignificant,  as  altogether  to 
repudiate  the  affiliation  claimed  for  them. 
The  conceptions  of  Daniel,  far  less  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  apocryphal  writers  who 
followed  him,  sever  his  work  from  theirs  by 
an  interval  of  centuries.  Differences  equally 
remarkable  interpose  a  similarly  insuperable 
barrier  to  any  idea  of  plagiarism  on  his  part 
from  Mazdean  sources.  There  are  indications 
throughout  of  independence  of  origin  and 
treatment,  proving,  when  regarded  collectively, 
the  marked  distinction  recognized  by  the 
writer  himself  between  the  creed  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Persian.  If  there  is  analogy 
between  them,  analogy  is  not  identity;  if 
there  is  identity,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Jew  borrowed  from 
the  Persian,  or  the  Persian  from  the  Jew. 
"  It  is  far  more  rational  to  explain  this  and 
similar  identities  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  parentage  anterior  to  the  primitive 
migrations,  than  to  argue,  first,  that  the 
Hebrews  only  were  left  without  traditions 
upon  these  subjects  till  comparatively  modem 
times;  and  secondly,  that  the  age  in  which 
they  finally  contracted  their  belief  in  such 
points,  was  the  age  when,  strangely  enough, 
they  are  known  to  have  imbibed  far  stricter 
tenets  on  the  unity  and  monarchy  of  God^*." 

^  Cp.  also  Kohut,  p.  J. 
'  Hardwick,  II.  p.  417  sq.;  see  also  Lenor- 
mant,  'LaMagie,'  p.  179  sq. 


There  are  many  facts  supporting  and  com- 
mending this  opinion  of  independence  of 
origin.  It  is  a  negative  fact  of  some  value 
that  the  distinguishing  angelological  features 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  found  less  developed, 
perhaps,  but  clearly  delineated  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings  preceding  it.  It  is  a  fact 
which  casts  additional  discredit  on  the 
favourite  attempt  to  refer  the  conceptions  of 
the  prophet  to  loans  from  foreign  sources. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  subordination  or 
gradation  of  the  spirit-world  recorded  by 
Daniel  which  is  not  substantially  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets'.  There 
is  no  inconsistency,  no  contradiction  between 
the  notions  of  the  angelic  hierarchy  of  the 
Babylonian  prophet,  and  those  contained  in 
the  works  current  before  the  time  of  the 
Captivity.  Isaiah's  splendid  vision  (vi.)  depicts, 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Exile,  the 
Almighty  surrounded  by  the  six-winged 
seraphim.  These  constituted  the  "chief 
princes"  of  his  day,  and  one  of  them  by 
issuing  forth  with  a  message  to  Isaiah  offers  a 
proof  of  independent  personality.  Earlier 
still,  the  prophet  Micaiah  represents  "the 
Lord  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  heaven  standing  by  Him  on  His  right  and 
on  His  left"  (i  K.  xxii.  19 — aa).  Gradation 
and  personality  can  only  be  surrendered  here 
with  the  authenticity  of  the  passage.  And 
further  back  still,  one  who  is  called  the 
"  Captain  "  or  "  Prince  nif)  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,"  reveals  himself  to  Joshua  as  hold- 
ing a  rank  of  archangelic  pre-eminence  over 
the  celestial  army.  What  do  these  instances 
prove  but  the  affinity  between  the  conception 
of  the  ancient  books  and  that  of  Daniel ;  just 
as  this  last  exhibits  doctrine  identical  with 
that  of  Zechariah  (i.  10,  11,  iii.  i,  vi.  5, 
&c.)! 

'  Mill,  pp.  123,4;  Hardwick,  II.  p.  420. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  Daniel,  considering  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
3  maketh  confession  of  sins,  16  and  prayeth 
for  the  restoration  of  yerusalem.  20  Gabriel 
informeth  him  of  the  seventy  weeks. 


I 

Ml 


N  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  son 
of  Ahasueriis,  of  the  seed  of  the 
edes,  "  which  was  made  king  over  i  Or,  >» 
the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  tt '"' 


Chap.  IX.  1,  2.  In  the  first  year  of 
Darius,  &c.]  i.e.  B.C.  538—7-  The  occur- 
rences of  this  chapter— the  "understanding 
by  books,"  the  prayer,  and  Gabriel's  visit- 
took  place  soon  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter.  Darius  is  described  as  of  the  "seed" 
of  the  Medes,  the  word  bdng  that  similarly 
employed  in  the  Inscriptions  (Norris,  '  Assyr. 
Diet."  II.  373,  374),  and  as  "made  king," 
not  in  the  sense  of  being  made  king  by  God 
(Cahen),  but  by  some  other  prince — a  phrase 
which  therefore  throws  light  on  the  expression 
"  took  the  kingdom  "  of  v.  31.    It  was  a  time 


of  political  convulsion,  and  above  all  of  the 
destruction  of  that  Babylonian  empire  which 
had  worked  God's  will  upon  Jerusalem  and 
His  people  (1;.  16),  Such  an  event  would  be 
certain  to  have  an  effect  upon  Daniel.  His 
previous  visions  (vii.  and  viii.)  had  prepared  him 
for  the  events  which  had  happened  and  were 
still  to  happen  to  the  world-powers :  but  what 
would  be  the  issue  as  regarded  God's  chosen 
but  captive  people  ?  Would  the  proclamation 
be  heard  that  the  temple  might  be  rebuilt  and 
Jerusalem  be  free  again?  The  "books"  to 
which  he  turned  gave  him  part  "  understand- 
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2  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  I 
Daniel  understood  by  books  the  num- 
ber of  the  years,  whereof  the  word  of 
the   Lord   came   to   "Jeremiah   the 


prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish 
seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem. 

3  fl  And  I  set  my  face  unto  the 


ing,"  but  not  all.  God,  in  His  goodness,  sent 
His  messenger  to  "shew"  (y.  7,3)  His  servant 
things  immediate  and  things  still  future. 

2.  I.. .understood  by  books]  All  God's  pro- 
phecies seem,  and  are,  obscure  till  their  fulfil- 
ment. The  light  of  divine  truth  removes  the 
obscurity,  but  does  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  a  diligent  study  of  those  prophecies  like 
unto  Daniel's  (Ezek.  xiii.  3).  "Whoso 
readeth,  let  him  understand  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  15). 

The  present  Hebrewr  text  puts  a  stop  after 
"books."  The  translation  would  therefore 
be  "In. ..books.. .the  number  of  years.. .that 
He  would  (lit.  'to')  accomplish  the  deso- 
lations (not  '  in  the  d.,'  cp.  LXX.,  Jer.  xxv.  9, 
and  Theod.)  (was)  seventy  years."  The  70 
years  "desolations"  (i.e.  cities  or  places  de- 
solate and  desert  through  the  inhabitants  having 
been  carried  into  exile,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  24,  xxxvi. 
33)  is  to  be  taken  metaphorically  rather  than 
literally  (cp.  the  history  of  a  K.  xxiv.  and 
xxv.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  when  the  70  years 
were  considered  by  Daniel  to  begin;  -v.  35, 
to  which  many  critics  refer,  does  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  question.  That  verse 
gives  Gabriel's  statement,  not  Daniel's 
thought ;  and  the  starting-point  of  the  calcu- 
lation is  "from  the  going  forth  of  the  com- 
mandment to  restore,"  i.e.  by  Cyrus,  and  not 
from  the  commencement  of  the  desolations. 
According  as  Daniel  had  in  his  mind  Jer. 
xxv.  I  or  xxix.  1,  a  choice  is  thought,  by 
some,  to  lie  between  two  different  dates — the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  or  the  accession  of 
Jehoiachin.  But  the  reference  in  Jeremiah's 
second  letter  (xxix.  10)  presupposes  the  pro- 
phecy already  declared  (xxv.  11,  13);  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  understand  by 
the  expression  "seventy  years"  the  period 
which,  speaking  generally,  elapsed  between 
the  first  occupation  of  Judaea  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  time  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  606 — 536). 
The  question  is  partly  connected  with  another: 
what  is  meant  by  the  "books"  (Sepharim)! 
Certainly  not  what  is  understood  by  the  Old 
Test,  generally  (the  Thorah,  Nebi-im,  and 
Ketubim),  a  point  maintained  by  some  writers, 
for  the  word  "Sepharim"  is  never  so  used, 
even  in  late  times;  nor  does  the  expression 
refer  to  a  collected  volume  of  all  the  canonical 
books  then  current.  The  "Sepharim"  is  in 
all  probabiUty  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
pr(^hets  (see  FUrst,  'Kanon,'  p.  s&\  Gratz, 
t  Kohelet,'  p.  150),  though  not  in  the  complete 
sense  which  the  word  afterwards  acquired  in 
the  old  Talmudic.  literature.  In  the  time  of 
Daniel  it  had  the  fragmentary  sense  implied 


in  the  LXX.  and  Theod.  h  raU  ^i/3Xots;  and 
in  the  special  case  under  consideration  the 
"books"  consulted  were,  according  to  Kimchi, 
the  Sepher  Hamattanah  and  the  Sepher  Haga- 
lon — i.e.  the  sections  of  Jeremiah  known  as 
such — or,  according  to  Wieseler,  chaps,  xxv. 
and  xxix.  of  the  same  prophet.  Jer.  xxv.  9 
and  II,  and  xxix.  10,  present  interesting  proofs 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  Jeremiah  over 
Daniel.  The  mode  here  (v.  a)  of  spelling  his 
name,  Yirmeyah,  is  that  found  in  the  section 
Jer.  xxvii. — ix. ;  Yirmeyahu  being  the  more 
common  form. 

3.  "  Not,"  says  St  Jerome,  "  that  Daniel 
was  incredulous  about  God's  fulfilment  of  His 
promise,  but  he  prayed  lest  his  very  confidence 
should  beget  negligence,  and  that  negligence 
be  an  offence."  Daniel's  prayer  was  for  "  the 
church  in  the  wilderness"  of  desolation  and 
captivity,  the  Christian's  prayer  must  be  for 
the  "church  of  God  purchased  with  the 
precious  blood,"  yet  still,  on  account  of  its 
"  sins"  and  "  iniquities,"  deserving  God's 
"anger  and  fury"  (v.  16).  The  church  of 
Christ  has  a  "promise;"  but  that  promise 
must  be  sought  by  "prayer;"  when  so 
sought,  there  is  ever  an  "  answer." 

"  Prayer  "  (in  general)  and  "  supplication" 
(Theod.  Serjo-is),  two  parts  of  one  great  pur- 
pose Qv.  ao),  were  prepared  for  by  "fasting" 
&c.  ;  external  aids  were  employed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  his  people;  they 
were  in  Daniel's  time  and  opinion  means  to 
an  end ;  the  LXX.  (and  Theod.),  writing  at 
a  much  later  period,  raised  them  to  the  end 
itself  (cp.  LXX.  tvpeiv  npoo'evxqv  koI  eXeor 
ev  vr](TTeims  k.t.\.\ 

The  prayer  (yv.  4 — 19)  has  two  principal 
divisions  as  pointed  out  by  Melanchthon. 
Daniel  confesses  the  sins  of  his  people  and  the 
justice  of  God's  punishment  (y.  4 — 14) ;  then 
he  implores  God's  pardon  (15 — 19).  "  It  is 
a  sign  of  true  contrition  to  recognize  the  anger 
of  God  against  our  sins,  to  sorrow  for  our 
offences  against  Him,  to  give  Him  glory  for 
the  justice  of  our  punishment,  and  to  be 
obedient  when  punished.  But  the  practice  of 
contiition  is  attended  with  this  reward — con- 
solation. By  his  example  the  prophet  teaches 
us  to  seek  and  expect  pardon  on  account  of 
God's  mercy  and  promises."  Of  these  two 
chief  divisions  the  former  has  the  following 
subdivision :  w.  4 — 10  are  a  statement  con- 
fessing chiefly  the  sins  of  his  people  as  they 
were  in  Daniel's  own  time;  -vv.  11 — 14  add 
with  sorrow  that  thus  it  had  been  in  the  long 
past,  and  that  the  punishment  had  fallen  only 
to  be  forgotten. 
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Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  sup-r 
-  plications,  with  fasting,  and  sackcloth, 
and  ashes : 

4  And  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  my 
God,  and  made  my  confession,  and 

*Deut.  7.  said,  O  *Lord,  the  great  and  dreadful 

?Jeh.  1. 5.  God,  keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy 
to  them  that  love  him,  and  to  them 
that  keep  his  commandments ; 

'  Bamch        ^  '^We  have  sinned,  and  have  com- 
'■        mitted  iniquity,  and  have  done  wick- 
edly, and  have  rebelled,  even  by  de< 
parting  from  thy  precepts  and  from 
thy  judgments ; 

6  Neither  have  we  hearkened  unto 
thy-  servants  the  prophets,  which  spake, 
in  thy  name  to  our  kings,  our  princes, 
and  our  fathers,  and  to  aU  the  people 
of  the  land.         • 

hastl  &r'       7  O  Lord,  righteousness  '  behngeth. 


unto  thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  6f 
feces,  as  at  this  day;  to  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru^ 
salem,  and  unto  all  Israel,  that  are 
near,  and  that  are  far  off,  through  all 
the  countries  whither  thou  hast  driven 
them,  because  of  their  trespass  that  • 
they  have  trespassed  against  thee. 

8  O  Lord,  '^to  us  belongeth  confu-  ^  B^"":'> 
sion   of  face,   to   our   kings,   to  our 
princes,  and  to  our  fathers,  because  we 

have  sinned  against  thee, 

9  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mer-» 
cies  and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have 
rebelled  against  him ; 

10  Neither  have  we  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  walk 
in  his  laws,  which  he  set  before  us  by 
his  servants  the  prophets. 

1 1  Yea,  all  Israel  have  transgressed 


The  prayer  should  be  compared  with  those 
in  Ezra  ix.  6 — 15  ;  Neh.  i.  5 — 11,  ix.  6 — 38  ; 
Baruch  i.  14 — ii.  19.  All  are  founded  upon 
thoughts  matured  in  the  time  of  exile,  but 
common  to  the  people  of  God  from  the  days 
when  liturgical  worship  expressed  them  in 
language.  The  similarities  of  diction  are  not 
due  to  servile  imitation  or  to  plagiarism,  but 
to  a  natural  and  insensible  reproduction  of  the 
old  truths  and  phrases  loved  by  all  devout 
spirits  in  common  (cp.  1).  4  with  Neh.  i.  5,  ix. 
32,  and  both  with  Deut.  vii.  ji ;  v.  7,  8,  9, 
with  Neh.  ix.  17,  32,  34 ;  Ezra  ix.  7  ;  Jer. 
vii.  19  ;  Pss.  xliv.  16,  cxxx.  4  ;  i  Chro.  xxxii. 
21,  and  all  with  Exod.  xx.  6,  34;  Deut.  x. 
17).  Such  marks  of  difference  as  occur  (cp. 
•u-o.  6  and  8  with  Ezra  ix.  7  and  Neh.  ix.  3^, 
34,  38)  are  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  men  writing  at  the  time  and  in 
the  order  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

The  changes  in  the  name  applied  to  the 
Deity,  Lord  (Adonai),  God  (El,  Elohim),  and 
Lord  (Jehovah),  changes  preserved  in  the 
A.  v.,  should  be  noticed,  illustrating  as  they 
often  do  the  conception  or  the  attribute 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  Daniel. 

5.  sinned... e-ven  iy  departing.  Sec.']  Israel's 
fault  is  analysed  in  the  words  here  used.  The 
*'sin"  is,  first  of  all,  the  missing  the  mark,  the 
wandering  ■  from  truth  knd  the  right  way 
(a/ia/>n'a);  it  is  followed  by  "committing 
iniquity,"  the  acting  perversely  (avofiiii)  as  a 
consequence  of  wandering;  this  again  has  a 
further  stage  in  "doing  wickedly,"  as  it  were 
in  wilful  opposition  to  doing  rightly  (da-e^eia 
andaSiKi'a) ;  the  result  is  "rebellion,"  obstinate 
resistance  issuing  in  apostasy  (air6aTa(ris)t  and; 
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finally  "departure,"  turning  away,  from  God's 
"precepts  and  judgments." 

7.  The  order  of  the  original  is  emphatic 
in  its  contrasts,  an  order  preserved  in  the 
versions,  except  A.V.  Itshouldbe  "To Thee, 
O  Lord,  belongeth  (is)  righteousness,  to  us" 
(afterwards  amplified  in  "to  the  men  of 
Judah,"  &c.)  "confusion,''  &c.  In  im.  8,  9, 
the  A.  V.  retains  the  order  of  the  original,  the 
name  "Adonai"  ("O  Lord")  in  v.  8  being 
placed  first,  as  the  word  which  is  to  take  pre- 
cedence before  "  us ; "  the  Lord  first,  man  next. 

as  at  this  day]  The  phrase  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  equivalent  to  "about  this  time,"  but, 
as  in  "v.  is  (cp.  Jer.  xxv.  18,  xliv.  6,  22, 
23),  as  implying  a  comparison.  Experience  and 
actual  fact  ("as  we  see  to-day,"  Rashi)  proved 
that ' '  confusion  of  face"  was  their  portion,  and 
"renown"  Qv.  15)  was  God's. 

trespass. .  .trespassed  against  thee]  The  word 
translated  "trespass"  implies  covert  dealing, 
deception,  and  faithlessness,  and  strikingly 
sums  up  the  characteristic  sin  of  the  "kings, 
princes  and  fathers"  of  Israel  (cp.  Lev.  v.  21, 
xxvi.  40;  Num.  V.  6,  12;  Ezek.  xx.  27). 
LXX.  renders  it  here  irKruiiifKeia,. 

9.  mercies  and  forgivenesses,  though]  Bet- 
ter as  LXX.,  Theod.,  Vulg.  "because."  It  is 
because  Israel  have  rebelled  that  they  need 
"mercies  and  forgivenesses"  (lit.  loosing  and 
untying  the  bands  of  sin ;  cp.  Neh.  ix.  17 ;  and 
the  use  of  the  verb  in  Num.  xxx.  13;  Deut 
xxix.  19). 

10.  laivs,  luhich  he  set  before  us]  "laws" 
generally  (LXX.  sing.  "His.  law")  such  as 
God  had  given  to  His  people  from  the  earliest 
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'  Lev.  26. 

14,  &c. 
Beut.  28. 

15,  &c. 
&  29.  20, 
&c  &  30. 
17, 18. 

&  31.  17, 
&c.  &  32, 
z9,  &c. 


/  Levit.  26. 
14. 
Deut.  z8. 

Lam,  2. 17. 
tHeb. 
intreaUd 
ive  jtot  the 
/ace  of  the 


thy  law,  even  by  departing,  that  they 
might  not  obey  thy  voice ;  therefore 
the  curse  is  poured  upon  us,  and  the 
oath  that  is  written  in  the  *law  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  because  we 
have  sinned  against  him. 

12  And  he  hath  confirmed  his 
words,  which  he  spake  against  us,  and 
against  our  judges  that  judged  us,  by 
bringing  upon  us  a  great  evil :  for 
under  the  whole  heaven  hath  not  been 
done  as  hath  been  done  upon  Jeru- 
salem. 

1 3  As  -^it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  all  this  evil  is  come  upon  us  : 
yet  *made  we  not  our  prayer  before 
the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  might 
turn  from  our  iniquities,  and  under- 
stand thy  truth. 

14  Therefore  hath  the  Lord  watch- 


ed upon  the  evil,  and  brought  it  upon 
us  :  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  righte- 
ous in  all  his  works  which  he  doeth  : 
for  we  obeyed  not  his  voice. 

15  And  now,   O  Lord  our  God, 
that  hast  brought  thy  people  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand,  and  hast  *  gotten  thee  ^renown,  *^f-, 
as  at  this  day ;  we  have  smned,  we  a  name. 
have  done  wickedly.  14.  ig. 

16  ^  O  Lord,  according  to  all  thy 
righteousness,  I  beseech  thee,  let  thine 
anger  and  thy  fury  be  turned  away 
from  thy  city  Jerusalem,  thy  holy 
mountain:  because  for  our  sins,  and 
for  the  iniquities  of  our  fathers,  Jeru- 
salem and  thy  people  are  become  a 
reproach  to  all  that  are  about  us. 

17  Now  therefore,  O  our  God, 
hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and 


times  (LXX.  "to  Moses  and  us")  by  His 
prophets,  presently  (^v.  11,  13)  considered 
as  a  collection — "the  law  of  Moses  the  servant 
of  God."  The  words  in  the  original  are  the 
sing,  and  plur.  of  the  same  noun — torah — and 
in  the  latter  case  not  without  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Test.  Canon. 

H.  the  curse  is  poured  upon  U5'\  God's  in- 
dignation and  anger  ( Jer.  xlii.  1 8),  and  here  His 
curse  (long  ago  threatened,  Lev.  xxvi.  14; 
Deut.  xxviii.  ij,  xxix.  18)  is  poured  down 
like  a  storm  of  hail  (Exod.  ix.  33 ;  Gen.  xix. 
24;  Jer.  vii.  ao,  xlii.  18,  xliv.  6  ;  Nahum  i.  6). 
To  add  emphasis  to  the  fact,  Daniel  declares 
in  the  following  words  that  affirmation  of  the 
"curse"  by  the  "oath"  which  was  accounted 
so  binding  in  the  traditions  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  V.  21;  Neh.  x.  19,  A.V.). 

12.  confirmed  his  words. ..against  our  judges'] 
Lit.  "hath  made  to  stand:"  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  fulfilling  a  prophecy  in  Isai. 
xliv.  a6,  a  promise  in  Deut.  ix.  5,  and  a  cove- 
nant in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  "judges" 
(Shofetim)  here  is  of  some  interest.  It  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  its  more  restricted  application — 
the  "judges"  proper,  the  princes  or  heads  of 
the  people  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and 
Samuel — but  rather  in  the  sense  which  includes 
not  only  these  but  also  "the  kings  and  princes" 
of  w.  6,  8.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Phoenician  use  of  the  term,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Marseilles  Table  of  offerings  (c. 
B.C.  500—400).  There  the  "Sufeten"  (op. 
Liv.  xxvin.  37,  XXX.  7)  are  the  Shofetim  in 
the  sense  of  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  (see 
Meier,  'der  PhBn.  Opfertafel  von  Marseille' 
in  'Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  xix.  92). 


13.  understand  thy  truth"]  The  original  of 
"understand"  is  the  word  so  frequent  in 
Daniel  (cp.  -v.  %%  and  i.  4,  17):  the  "truth" 
here  is  not  only  the  SiKawcrvvrj  of  the  LXX., 
but,  as  in  viii.  ij,  the  law  in  which  God  was 
pleased  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  His  truth. 

14.  watched]  An  expression  for  which 
the  Babylonian  mode  of  thought  (iv.  13  A.  V., 
the  word  there  and  that  here  being  cognate  in 
sense;  see  note)  is  sufficient  explanation,  and 
which  acquires  additional  interest  fi-om  its  oc- 
currence in  Jeremiah  (e.g.  i.  12;  xxxi.  a8,  cp. 
also  Ezra  viii.  29).  There  is  no  hostility 
implied  in  the  phrase,  but  simply  an  attitude 
(cp.  Jer.  xxxi.  28)  which  the  conduct  itself  of 
Israel  should  decide  to  be  one  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Daniel  in  these  verses  (11 — 14) 
explains  why  God's  anger  and  fury  against 
His  "chosen"  people  has  been  marked  by 
such  exceeding  punishment.  They  had  mrt 
His  great  "mercies  and  forgivenesses"  with 
ingratitude  and  rebellion.  St  Luke  (xii.  48) 
gives  Christ's  comment  upon  similar  conduct. 

15.  hast  gotten  thee  renown,  as  at  this 
day]  See  marg.  rend.  In  the  punishment  of 
Israel  by  captivity  the  name  of  God  was  as 
much  magnified  as  in  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  though  in  a  different  way;  and  the 
fact  is  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  mercy 
(cp_.  Jer.  xxxii.  20;  Nehem.  i.  10,  ix.  10; 
Isai.  Ixiii,  11).  From  such  passages  as  this 
arose  the  use  among  the  Rabbins  of  "the 
Name"  as  a  title  for  Jehovah. 

17 .  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant. .  .for  the 
Lor<ts  sake]  Daniel  applies  to  himself  the 
title  "servant"  which  he  gives  to  Moses  and 
the  prophets  (e.g.  -w.  10,  11,  LXX.  beauti- 
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his  supplications,  and  cause  thy  face  to 
shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that  is  deso- 
late, for  the  Lord's  sake. 

i8  O  my  God,  incline  thine  ear, 
and  hear ;  open  thine  eyes,  and  hehold 
*  Jwf  *'"''  desolations,  and  the  city  'which  is 
MyKome  Called  by  thy  name:  for  we  do  not 
tHek"''  *  present  our  supplications  before  thee 
Tau'*"  ^"'^  °'^'^  righteousnesses,  but  for  thy 
great  mercies. 

19  O  Lord,  hear ;  O  Lord,  forgive ; 
O  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer  not, 
for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God :  for 
thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by 
thy  name. 


20  %  And  whiles  I  was  speaking,  and 
praying,  and  confessing  my  sin  and  the 
sin  of  my  people  Israel,  and  presenting 
my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my 
God  for  the  holy  mountain  of  my  God } 

21  Yea,  whiles  I  was  speaking  in 
prayer,  even  the  man  *  Gabriel,  whom  "^^^i-  s- 
I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  begin- 
ning, being   caused   to   fly  *  swiftly,  f  Heb. 
touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  even-  ™LraeM, 
ing  oblation.  ox.jiighi, 

22  And  he  informed  ;w,  and  talked  t  Heb. 
with  me,  and  said,  O  Daniel,  I  am  %^i'i. 
now  come  forth  *to  give  thee  skill  and>'«/' 
unaerstandmg.  standing. 


fully  depicts  the  i-elation  by  the  word  wair, 
iraihes),  a  title  intended  to  shew  that  he  felt 
his  communion  with  God  to  be  like  unto 
theirs.  It  is  one  which  no  pseudo-Daniel  would 
have  been  permitted  to  retain.  "For  the 
Lord's"  (Adonai)  "sake," — a  phrase  worded 
in  a  slightly  different  manner  in  v.  19,  "for 
thine  own  sake,  O  my  God  (Elohai)" — is 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  "for  the  sake  of  thy 
servants  (douXwj'),  O  Lord"  (Se'o-jroTa  in  -uv. 
8,  16):  but  the  A.  V.  rendering,  which  is  also 
that  of  the  versions  and  commentators,  is 
faithful  to  that  spiritual  instinct  which  asks  of 
God  not  for  man's  but  for  God's  sake,  because 
He  is  God. 

18.  behold  our  desolationjj  The  word  is 
not  the  same  as  in  -u.  2,  but  as  in  ti.  26  refers 
rather  to  those  judgments  of  God  which  filled 
the  mind  with  "astonishment"  (see  deriv.  of 
the  original).  It  includes  the  special  "deso- 
lation"— the  desolate  sanctuary  f.  17,  cp.  viii. 
13 — which  was  perhaps  the  most  trying  as 
well  as  "astonishing"  to  the  Jews. 

present  our  supplications]  The  marg.  (Theod. 
piirTovfiev)  preserves  better  the  force  of  the 
original.  There  is  an  allusion  intended  to  the 
practice  of  kneeling  or  falling  prostrate  in 
prayer  (cp.  -v.  20,  vi.  10;  Jer.  xxxviii.  «6, 
xlii.  9). 

19.  The  energy  and  fervour  of  this 
prayer,  so  replete  with  scriptural  allusions  and 
couched  in  scriptural  language,  reaches  its 
climax  in  this  verse.  Notice  the  triple  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  "Lord"  (Adonai),  the  posi- 
tion of  that  word,  the  abraptness  of  the  clauses, 
and  the  emphatic  forms  of  the  verbs  in  the 
original.  It  closes  with  the  thought,  "defer 
not"  ("tarry  not,"  LXX.  and  Theod.  /in 
■vpov'urrjs),  which  implies  how  earnestly  Daniel 
hoped  for  the  speedy  "accomplishment  of  the 
70  years  "  (v.  a).  The  LXX.  adds  Sion  to  the 
word  "city,"  and  Israel  to  "people,"  as  if 
specifying  the  objects  of  God's  mercy.     If  the 


Church  Catholic,  and  every  true  portion  of  it, 
derive  its  "name"  from  Christ,  then  is  that 
fact  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for  praying 
to,  and  expecting  an  answer  from,  Him  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

20.  And  <whiles  I  ivas  speaking,  &c.] 
Part  only  of  what  Daniel  prayed  is  recorded 
(v-v.  4 — 19).  The  tenses  of  the  original 
convey  the  impression  that  the  prophet  was 
still  rapt  in  communion  with  God.  His  prayer 
was  for  his  own  sin  as  well  as  for  the  sin  of 
his  people.  He  Daniel  was  one  of  the  "people." 
In  his  humility  he  coupled  himself  with  his 
sinful  fellow-countrymen  that  pardon  might  be 
granted  in  answer  to  that  humility  (Jerome). 

When  his  prayer  first  began  is  not  recorded: 
the  answer  to  it,  conveyed  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  was  given — about  sunset,  or  (Cahen) 
about  our  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
(v.  11,  cp.  Num.  xxviii.  4) — "about  the  time 
of  the  evening  oblation,"  an  expression  which 
(like  vi.  10)  indicates  the  faithful  attachment 
of  Daniel  to  the  religious  memories  of  his 
people,  even  if  their  religious  practices  were 
denied  him. 

21.  being  caused  to  fly  siuiftlyl  This  trans- 
lation, supported  by  the  versions  (cp.  LXX. 
Tax^i  ^epo/ievor)  and  most  commentators,  is 
that  which  is  attended  with  fewest  difficulties. 
The  mai-g.  rendering — which  is  also  that  of  A  ben 
Ezra  and  Gesenius — ^is  obtained  by  derivatiom 
from  a  different  root,  and  introduces  a  novel 
idea,  that  of  angelic  weariness;  an  idea  which 
is  of  course  capable  of  being  softened  down 
into  the  paraphrase  "haste,"  but  which  is 
without  support  from  other  Biblical  passages. 
Some  commentators,  in  accepting  this  latter 
rendering,  escape  the  difficulty  by  transferring 
it  to  Daniel  himself—  "  Gabriel,  whom  I,  when 
in  a  state  of  weariness,  had  seen,"  &c. — a 
transference  which  is  not  warranted  from  the 
passage  viii.  17,  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view.  Another  rendering  "shining  in  splen- 
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«Heb. 
ibord. 

tHeb. 
a  man  of 
desires. 


23  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplica- 
,tions  the  *  commandment  came  forth, 
and  I  am  come  to  shew  thee ;  for  thou 
art  *  greatly  beloved  :  therefore  under- 
stand the  matter,  and  consider  the 
vision. 


24  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  "to  finish  the  transgression,  and'Or,  <^ 

•  1  J/--  J^l       restrain. 

"  to  make  an  end  of  sms,  and  to  make  1  Or,  to 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  ""^"z'- 
in   everlasting   righteousness,  and  to 


dour,"  though  unsupported,  is  natural  and 
unaccompanied  by  the  difficulties,  angelologi- 
cal  or  otherwise,  which  the  first  presents. 

22.  and  he  informed  me  ...understanding 
Better  "he  made  me  understand... understand- 
ing" (Theod.  (Tvvina-c  trvvea-iv),  the  words 
being  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  recall- 
ing the  "understanding"  derived  and  sought 
for  in  -v.  i  (cp.  -v.  ^2  ^nd  viii.  16). 

23.  the  commandment  came  forth']  Better 
(as  marg^  "the  word"  (and  in  v.  25);  the 
word  of  God  which,  as  an  oracle,  is  contained 
in  -vv.  J4 — 27,  and  is  made  known  to  Daniel. 
The  translation  "commandment"  would  imply 
a  charge  to  Gabriel. 

thou  art  greatly  Mo-ved]  See  the  marg. 
here  and  in  x.  11,  19  for  a  literal  rendering  of 
the  phrase  (Theod.  dirqp  iTriBvyuav).  The 
phrase  is  illustrated  by  the  inscriptions  of  As- 
surbanipal,  where  the  Assyrian  equivalent  is 
employed  to  describe  "excellence"  (e.g.  of 
iron,  Norris  'Assyr.  Diet.'  11.  434).  As  a 
title  it  may  be  compared  to  "  Jedidiah"  given 
to  Solomon  (j  S.  xii.  25),  and  in  later  days  to 
the  epithet  of  Titus  "amor  et  delicias  generis 
humani."  Its  significance  as  applied  to  Daniel 
has  been  thus  pointed  out:  Daniel  was  not 
only  the  means  through  which,  but  the  man 
for  whose  sake,  God  was  pleased  to  make 
that  revelation  which  proved  of  such  inesti- 
mable value  to  Daniel's  people  centuries  later 
(Fiiller). 

understand  the  matter"]  Better  "u.  the  word," 
the  original  being  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  verse.  An  alternative  translation, 
"beloved  and  understanding  in  the  matter," 
&c.,  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  A.  V. 

24.  On  some  of  the  leading  difficulties 
^d  diversities  of  opinions  connected  with 
1;hese  verses,  see  Excursus  at  end  of  Chap. 

Seventy  iveeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
feople...thy  holy  city]  By  some  taken  to  be 
70  weeks  of  days  (x.  3)  or  490  days ;  by  others 
70  weeks  of  years  (e.g.  Lev,  xxv.  8)  or  490 
years,  with  a  reference,  i.e.,  to  the  70  years  of 
Jeremiah  alluded  to  in  -v.  2. 

The  pronoun  "thy"  before  people  and  city 
as  spoken  by  the  angel  is  as  it  were  an  answer 
to  tile  prayer  oi  v.  16  seq.  God  associates 
Daniel  with  Himself:  "My  people  and  thy 
people,"  "  My,  city  and  thy  city."  Jerusalem 
^in  spite  of  "rebellion,"  "transgression,"  and 
"sin"  (vv.  5,  II,  16) — in  spite  also  of  being 
j^  "reproach,"  a,  "confusion  of  face,  and  "de- 


solate" .(-w.  7,  16,  17) — was  still  "holy" 
(Isai.  lii.  I ;  Matt.  iv.  5). 

The  word  translated  "determined"  is  an 
OTT.  Xty.  and  is  taken  by  lexicographers  to  be 
cognate  to  the  word  rendered  "decree"  (the 
"decree"  of  the  "gazerin"  or  "astrologers") 
in  iv.  17,  21  (A.  v.).  If  such  a  sense  was 
connected  with  the  phrase  here,  the  mystical 
and  symbolical  significance  often  accorded  to 
the  verse  receives  additional  confinnation. 
To  the  Babylon-bred  Daniel  it  would  be  a 
natural  as  well  as  appropriate  word.  The 
general  significance  of  the  expression  is  pre- 
served in  the  LXX.  eKplBrfaav,  but  narrowed, 
and  therefore  obliterated,  by  the  translation  of 
Theodotion  and  the  Vulgate  (avveTii^dna-av; 
abbreviatae  sunt;  the  latter  translation  being 
perhaps  assisted  by  the  iK.oko^d6r]aav  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  12). 

to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins]  The  marginal  variations  give  a 
different  sense  to  these  two  clauses,  and  are 
due  to  a  different  punctuation  of  the  verb  in 
the  first,  and  to  a  different  reading  in  the 
second.  The  A.  V,  follows  the  versions  in 
preferring  "finish;"  and  the  sentence  is  a 
strong  affirmation  of  the  close  of  that  form  of 
"transgression"  to  which  allusion  had  been 
frequently  made  (e.g.  viii.  12,  13).  In  the 
second  clause,  the  marg.  rendering  is  that  of 
Theodotion  (a-(j)payi<Tai),  and  being  much 
more  difficult  represents  probably  the  original 
reading.  The  A.  V.  has  indeed  the  support 
of  viii.  23  (cp.  also  Isai.  xvi.  4,  xxxiii.  i), 
but  the  idea  "sealing"  up  sins  is  so  truly 
Babylonian,  that  it  should  not  be  set  aside. 
In  the  Maccabaean  period  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  was  lost;  but  to  the  Babylonian  familiar 
with  those  seals,  for  example,  which  kings 
wore  representing  the  slaughter  of  the  evil 
principle  (cp.  vi.  17,  and  G.  Smith's  'Assy- 
rian Discoveries,'  p.  434),  it  was  intelligible 
and  emphatic  (cp.  Rev.  xx.  3). 

to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness]  The  first 
clause  is  the  technical  expression  for  atone- 
ment (e.g.  Lev.  v.  8,  xix.  22;  Pss.  Ixv.  4, 
Ixxviii.  38),  and  is  coupled  with  the  second  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  as  the  negative  and  positive 
aspects  of  the  Messianic  mercies  of  God.  The 
words  "transgression,"  "sin,"  and  "iniquity," 
so  often  repeated  by  Daniel  in  penitence,  are 
thus  repeated  to  him  in  mercy,  as  if  to  assure 
him  emphatically  that  God  would  put  them 
away  as  though  they  had  not  been.    (Pusey.) 

righteousness]    A.  true  attribute  of  Messianic 
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I»re/Arf     ®^^'  "P  *^^  vision  and  *  prophecy,  and 
to  anoint  the  most  Holy. 

25  Know  therefore  and  understand, 


that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  com- 
mandment to  restore  and  to  build  Je- 
rusalem unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince 


times  (Isai.  xlvi.  3, 11.  j,  &c.,  liii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxiiii. 
6;  Mai.  iii.  so),  this  is  defined  to  be  ever- 
lasting, like  to  the  kingdom  of  which  it  is  the 
ornament  (ii.  44,  vii.  18,  17);  not  a  righteous- 
ness which  is  "by  the  law"  and  external,  but 
that  righteousness  which  "dwelleth  in  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth"  (j  Pet.  iii.  13). 
This  sentence,  as  a  whole,  occupies  justly  its 
central  position.  It  is  preceded,  because  pre- 
pared for,  by  the  "finish"  of  sin;  it  is  follow- 
ed by  the  closing  of  the  means,  which  were 
closed  because  merged  in  higher  and  holier. 

to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy]  The 
metaphor  of  the  previous  clause  is  repeated, 
but  with  a  different  sense : — either  the  "  seal- 
ing" is  used  to  express  the  confirmation  of  the 
document  (Jer.  xxxii.  10,  11,  44  ;  a  practice 
frequent  in  Babylonia:  cp.  John  vi.  27);  or 
to  attest  its  closing  up. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  what 
"  vision  and  prophecy  "  is  meant.  The  marg. 
reading  "prophet"  (LXX.  and  Theod.)  is 
more  literally  correct,  while  the  absence  of 
the  definite  article  from  the  substantives  makes 
the  A.  V.  state  more  than  the  original.  This 
indefiniteness  at  once  makes  it  extremely 
questionable  to  refer  the  "vision  and  prophet" 
to  the  special  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  and 
xxix.).  It  is  far  preferable  to  take  the  words 
in  the  most  general  sense :  "  vision  and  pro- 
phet," one  means  of  communicating  the  mes- 
sage and  the  messenger,  are  "sealed;"  their 
mission  has  received  its  confirmation.  The 
"  visions  and  prophets"  of  the  Old  Test,  re- 
ceived their  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ  (Matt. 
xi.  13  ;  Luke  xxii.  37  ;  John  i.  46)  :  this  does 
not  exclude  the  belief  that  the  visions  and 
prophets  of  the  New  Test,  point  onward  to  a 
yet  further  confirmation  in  the  second  Advent 
(2  Cor.  i.  20). 

to  anoint  the  most  Holy]  Liter,  as  LXX. 
and  Theod.  "a  Holy  of  Holies"  (see  the 
Excursus).  The  phrase  is  here  an  attribute  of 
a  Person,  who  is  to  present  Messianic  truth  in 
a  yet  higher  and  holier  form  than  the ' '  prophet " 
who  precedes  him.  This  was  literally  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist (John  iii.  30,  &c.).  Others  translate  the 
words  "theHoly  of  Holies,"  and  refer  them 
to  the  altar  of  offering  of  the  nevv  covenant  and 
Messianic  congregation,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  despoiled  and  profaned, 
and  is  never  more  to  be  desecrated  (viii.  14, 
cp.  vii.  25,  ix.  17).  So  understood,  this  pro- 
phecy received  a  fulfilment  when  the  service  of 
the  temple  was  restored  after  the  three  years' 
desecration  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (i  Mace. 
iv.  54).  In  a  more  complete  manner  it  was  ful- 
filled, when  the  cross  of  Christ — anointed  and 


consecrated  by  the  shedding  of  His  precious 
blood — became  the  altar  of  offering  proper  to 
the  sanctuary  and  service  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant (ZSckler).  Cp.  Hebr.  xiii.  10 ;  Col.  i.  20. 
But  it  awaits  still  its  final  and  most  completef 
fulfilment  when  "  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall 
be  with  men"  (Rev.  xxi.  r — 3),  and  "prophe- 
cies shall  fail "  (i  Cor.  xiii.  8). 

25.  The  opening  words  recall  the  language 
of  our  Lord,  "  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  under- 
stand "  (Matt.  xxiv.  15). 

the  going  forth  of  the  commandment']  Lit, 
"  word."  The  analogy  of  -vv.  2  and  23  refers 
this  expression  here  to  one  and  the  same 
"word,"  the  oracle  of  God.  It  is  no  new 
prophecy  which  is  to  be  considered,  but  aa 
amplification  of  -v.  24. 

to  restore  and  to  build]  (See  marg.  and 
Excursus) :  probably,  to  restore  the  captives. 
Many  critics,  however,  prefer  the  sense  of 
restoring  the  city  to  its  pristine  state  (e.g. 
Cahen). 

the  Messiah  the  Prince]  The  words  in  the 
original  have  not  the  definite  article  (cp, 
Theod.  ems  xp'o't'oi)  i/you/itVou).  Hence  many 
commentators  prefer  the  indefiniteness  of  "  an 
anointed  one,  a  prince."  In  either  case  two 
distinctive  marks  are  specified  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  person  alluded  to.  (i)  He  must 
be  anointed  (Messiah)  ;  (2)  he  must  be  a 
prince  (Nagid).  Norris  gives  the  word  "  ni- 
gutu  "  in  sense  of  "  authority  "  and  "jurisdic-^ 
tion"  ('Assyr.  Diet.' III.  976). 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  kings  and  priests  were  anointed, 
and  they  alone.  The  apposition  of  the  words 
here  points  therefore  to  one  who  combined 
in  himself  those  attributes  and  functions 
which  belonged  to  a  king  and  a  priest.  Such 
an  idea  would  be  familiar  to  one  who  like 
Daniel  had  been  educated  in  the  court  of 
the  priest-king  Nebuchadnezzar,  however  un- 
known— or,  at  least,  unfamiliar — such  a  com- 
bination may  have  been  elsewhere.  If  there- 
fore reference  was  intended  to  Cyrus,  the 
Lord's  anointed,  of  whom  Isaiah  (xlv.  i) 
had  spoken- — Cyrus  when  he  became  king  of 
Babylon  would  be  properly  designated  by 
such  a  title.  The  Messianic  prophet  had 
described  him  under  the  title  of  "  Messiah" 
or  anointed ;  the  regal  or  princely  dignity  he 
had  assumed  would  be  to  the  mind  of  a 
devout  Israelite  like  Daniel  a  reflection  of  that 
"  prince  "-dom  or  king-ship  which  had  been 
the  attribute  of  David  (2  S.  v.  2).  But 
though  Cyrus  would  satisfy  the  requisites  pf 
the  title  "  Messiah-Nagid,"  he  cannot  be  said 
ito  have  exhausted  them,     Ajid  certMnly:  no 
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tHeb.  ^    i/^fl//  he  seven  weeks,  and  threescore 
turn  and  and  two  wceks :  the  street  *  shall  be 
fcf"'"'    built  again,  and  the  'wall,  even  *in 
dufh^' "'  troublous  times. 
tHeb.  26  And  after  threescore  and  two 

in  strati 

of  times. ___^ 


weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  ' but  ^'^''i,"^ 
not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  net/Ung. ' 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  end 
thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto 


earthly  priest-king  after  him,  as  such  a  term 
was  afterwards  understood,  ever  did.  The 
term  "  Nagid"  in  later  Hebrew  sank  from  its 
previous  grandeur  to  be  the  designation  of  the 
head  of  a  small  community,  the  irpoirraTrjs 
(for  example)  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  the 
high-priest  Onias  JI.  (Josephus, '  Antiq.'  xii. 
ni)  ;  and  the  "  Messiah-Nagid  "  was  the  high- 
priest  of  the  post-exilic  period  (Gratz).  It 
would  have  been  then  impossible — "comical" 
according  to  Gratz — ^to  have  assigned  the  title 
of  Nagid  to  a  mighty  sovereign,  while  the 
title  Messiah  had  acquired  more  and  more 
that  mystical  meaning  which  rendered  it  in- 
appropriate to  a  heathen  king. 

The  title  "Messiah-Nagid"  is  therefore  best 
understood  if  it  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
Messiah.  Jesus  Christ  at  His  first  Advent 
was  this  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  Cyrus  or 
Joshua  son  of  Jozadak ;  He  will  be  the 
Messiah-Nagid  in  its  highest  and  most  spiritual 
sense  in  that  day  when  the ' '  Word  "  goes  forth, 
and  He  shall  appear  unto  all  who  "look  for 
His  coming." 

the  street... and  the  luall,  &c.]  i.e.  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  words  translated  "street"  and 
"wall"  have  been  variously  rendered  (see 
ttiarg.,  int.  al.)  ;  but  that  of  the  A.  V.  (cp. 
Theod.)  is  usually  preferred.  According  to 
the  piinctuation  adopted  (see  Excursus)  this 
rebuilding  took  place  either  at  the  end  of 
"seven  and  threescore  and  two  weeks,"  or 
after  the  "  seven  "  and  during  the  "  threescore 
and  two  weeks."  The  apposition  of  the 
words  (cp.  Isai.  xxvi.  i)  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  rebuilding  would  be  symmetrical  and 
strong,  and  not  at  haphazard  or  imperfect. 
The  drawback  to  continuous  progress  would 
be  "  troublous  times."  Historically  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  fiirnish  a  verification 
of  this  passage  if  the  Masoretic  punctuation  be 
preferred.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was 
frequently  interrupted  and  hindered.  In  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Hagg.  i.  4) 
the  city  was  inhabited,  but  it  had  neither 
walls  nor  gates  (Zech.  ii.  8,  9).  The  enemies 
of  the  Jews  were  only  too  successful  in  pre- 
venting rapid  or  continuous  work  (Ezra  iv.). 
By  the  aoth  year  of  Artaxerxes  what  wall 
there  was  was  broken  down  and  the  gates 
burnt  (Neh.  i.  3).  Typically  (cp.  Ps.  li. 
18,  A.  V.)  the  passage  has  reference  to  the 
building  of  the  New  Jerusalem  with  walls 
"  great  and  high  "  and  streets  of  "  pure  gold '' 
(Rev.  xxi.  10  seq.). 


&c.]  i.e.  at  the  end  of  them.  The  verse 
therefore  describes  what  shall  take  place  in  the 
70th  "week."  Who  then  is  Messiah  that 
shall  be  cut  off?  There  is  no  definite  article 
in  the  original,  and  the  Greek  versions  trans- 
late the  word  not  ^^piaros  (Vulg.),  but  xpia-iia. 
Is  he  the  same  as  in  v.  35  or  not?  The 
question  is  connected  with  another :  Who  is 
"  the  prince  (Nagid)  that  shall  come  ? "  Is  he 
identical  with  Messiah  ?  Is  he  the  same  as  in 
V.  J  6  or  as  in  xi.  31  ?  The  number  of  changes 
which  may  be  rung  on  these  questions  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  answers 
which  have  been  given.  Perhaps  the  answer 
which  requires  least  alteration  of  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  present  text  is  the  answer  which 
considers  the  Nagid  in  this  verse  distinct  from 
the  Nagid  of  11.  45,  and  the  "  Messiah  "  the 
same  if  the  traditional  division  of  -v.  25  be 
preferred,  but  different  if  the  Masoretic  ac- 
centuation be  followed.  The  advocates  of 
either  view  are  obliged  to  make  the  dates  very 
elastic  to  suit  their  requiiements. 

and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come, 
&c.]  The  Greek  versions  agree  in  "  punctu- 
ating" the  word  translated  "people"  as  a 
preposition  ("with"),  and  give  a  different 
sense  to  the  whole  verse :  "  Both  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary  shall  he  (scil.  /Sao-tXci'a  i6vwv, 
LXX.)  destroy  with  the  prince,"  &c.  (jiera 
Tou  xP'-'"^°^i  LXX.,  as  if  they  had  read  Mes- 
siah)._  This  rendering  is  certainly  very  old, 
and,  if  accepted,  gives  a  good  sense.  But 
the  punctuation  followed  {e.g^  by  A.  V.  is 
much  harder,  and  therefore  probably  original. 
Commentators  identify  the  "prince"  witli 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  the  type  of  Anti- 
christ, or — passing  over  the  reference  to  An- 
tiochus— with  Antichrist  alone,  or  assign  the 
title  to  Titus. 

and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  luith  a  jlood\ 
"The  end"  of  what  or  of  whom?  Some 
commentators  answer.  Of  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary  together  or  separately ;  others.  Of 
the  prince  that  shall  come.  The  LXX.  (pro- 
bably) and  Vulg.  fevour  the  last-named  appli- 
cation ;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  masculine 
gender  of  the  substantive  and  by  the  usus 
loquendi  of  the  word  "  flood."  The  analogy  of 
such  passages  in  Daniel  as  xi.  10,  i%,  a6,  40, 
make  the  reference  to  a  person  more  probable 
than  to  a  place  or  thing.  The  rendering  of  this 
clause  should  therefore  be  "the  prince  that 
hall  come  and  shall  find  his  end  in  the  (not 
a')  flood."   The  "flood "  is  either  used  sensu 


shall  come  and  shall  find  his  end  in  the  (not 
'a')  flood."  The  "flood "  is  either  used  sensu 
bellico  for  the  army  (see  reff.  above),  or  as 


26.     And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks,     typical  of  divine  punishment.    Judged' by  the 
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\mHi:     ^^  ^"'^  °f  ^^  war  '  desolations  are    with  many  for  one  week :  and  in  the 
'd^so£^^  determined.  midst  of  the  weeic  he  shall  cause  the 

tioHs.'         27Andheshallconfirmthecovenant    sacrifice  and  the  oblation  tocease,and 


Babylonian  colouring  of  the  whole  book,  the 
latter  sense — involving,  as  it  often  might,  the 
former — ^would  probably  be  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Daniel.  Not  only  was  he,  as  a  Jew, 
familiar  with  the  records  of  Gen.  vii.  17, 
&c.,  Exod.  xiv.  26,  &c. ;  but,  as  trained  in 
Babylonian  courts,  he  knew  how  largely  the 
recollections  of  the  flood  entered  into  the 
popular  legends,  and  how,  even  in  his  own 
day,  the  popular  rites  connected  with  the  rise 
of  the  river  Euphrates  attested  the  importance 
or  the  dread  connected  with  the  idea  of  "  flood  " 
or  inundation.  Tablets  still  exist  recording 
how  in  the  month  Nisan  the  oflicer,  called  the 
amil-urgal,  had  to  watch  the  stream,  and  record 
in  the  temple  the  measure  of  the  waters,  pray- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  Bel,  the  great  god  of 
Babylon,  to  be  propitious  to  the  country 
(G.  Smith,  'Assyr.  Discoveries,'  ch.  xr.  and 
pp.  395 — -r).  The  LXX.  either  did  not 
understand  the  allusion  (either  here  or  in  the 
xith  chap.,  where  it  has  nothing  like  Theod.'s 
KoraxXuir/iior),  or  it  followed  a  different  read- 
ing, "  with"  anger. 

and  unto  the  end  of  the  'war...determined'\ 
So  Gratz :  this  is  better  than  the  marg.  ren- 
dering. There  is  nothing  gained  in  breaking  up 
this  verse  as  follows:  "and  unto  the  end,  i.e. 
to  the  end  of  the  '  week,'  there  shall  be  war; " 
or  of  reducing  "  desolations  "  to  the  meaning 
"  ruins." 

27.  -And  he  shall  confirm... for  one  tuieek] 
It  is  far  preferable  to  take  with  Vulg.  "he"  as 
the  nominative  in  this  sentence  than  "  cove- 
nant" (LXX.)  or  "one  week"  (Theod.,  see 
Excure.).  The  allusion  will  be  to  the  Nagid 
(Prince)  of  -v.  a6.  The  theocratic  sense  of  the 
word  "covenant"  usual  in  the  book  Daniel 
(xi.  2j,  30,  32)  must  be  preserved  here;  the 
covenant  confirmed  is  not  a  mere  princely  or 
royal  agreement,  but  the  covenant  of  God 
wjth  Israel  or  the  laws  of  God.  If  the  acts 
here  assigned  to  the  "  prince  that  shall  come  " 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  acts  of  the  "  vile 
persons"  (xi.  21),  the  confirmation  of  the 
covenant  would  be  one  of  those  acts  of  flat- 
tery (do.)  by  which  he  "  worked  deceitfully," 
till  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  "caused  the 
sacrifice  to  cease,"  &c.  The  "many"  are  the 
multitude  (the  ol  jroXXot  of  the  Greek  versions) 
whose  opposition  to  Hdlenizing  practices  was 
well  known,  but  who  were  blinded  by  the 
"  prince's  "  dissimulation. 

and  in  the  midst  of  the  'week...to  cease]  i.e. 
in  the  half  (Jv  ra  ^iiia-ei  Theod.),  and  that 
the  latter  half  (Jv  V9  «Xei  LXX.)  of  the  week 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  clause  of  this  verse. 
To  "  cause  to  cease  "  is  literally  to  "  cause  to 


rest,"  and  does  not  imply  cessation  from 
either  cruel  or  vindictive  motives  but  rather 
from  suspension.  The  "sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion" represent  the  two  principal  elements  of 
the  Mosaic  offering,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
summary  mode  pf  describing  the  offering 
generally. 

and  for  the  overspreading... desolate]  This 
clause  has  been  well  called  a  crux  interpretum. 
It  has  furnished  almost  as  many  explanations 
as  explainers.  Briefly  stated,  the  majority  of 
these  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  principal 
divisions,  (a)  those  that  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Gk.  and  Lat.  versions,  (b)  those  that  do  not. 
(fl)  requires  a  different  reading  and  punctuation 
of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  If  the  requisite 
alterations  be  admitted,  the  usual  reference  of 
the  words  to  Christ  as  an  Avenger,  or  to  the 
acts  of  desecration  by  the  Zealots  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  acts  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  are  readily  deduced. 
(b)  leaves  the  present  Hebrew  text  intact. 

The  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  said — either  in  the 
text  or  the  margin — to  satisfy  entirely  (a)  or 
(b) ;  though  both  readings  help  to  preserve — 
lynat  should  not  be  forgotten — the  identifica- 
tion of  the  person  intended  with  the  person 
referred  to  in  the  previous  clauses,  i.e.  the 
"prince"  (Nagid).  The  word  rendered  "over- 
spreading " — and.  (marg.)  metaphorically  .the 
"battlements"  (or  pinnacles)  of  the  temple 
— is  literally  a  "wing;"  and  the  sentence 
would  be  more  literally  rendered  "  upon  the 
wing  of  abominations  (shall  be — eorai  LXX.) 
a  desolator." 

Without  insisting  upon  any  special  reference 
of  this  description  to  any  special  person,  does 
the  peculiarity  of  the  imagery  require  a  para- 
phrase to  explain  it,  or  does  that  very  pecu- 
liarity suggest  another  and  a  nearer  explana- 
tion ?  This  sentence  should  be  studied  as  it 
would  be  understood  by  one  surrounded  by 
the  winged  monsters  of  Babylonia.  In  the 
Babylonian  ring  of  the  words  and  thought  lies 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  connected  with 
the  imagery  of  the  clause.  God  riding  upon 
the  Cherubim  and  "seen  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,"  or  bearing  up  "  His  people  on 
eagle's  wings,"  were  metaphors  familiar  to  the 
prophet ;  not  less  so  were  the  "  lion  with  the 
eagle's  wings,"  and  "  leopard  with  wings  of  a 
fowl"  (vii.  4,  6),  symbolizing  that  power  and 
rapidity  of  flight  which  was  used  not  for  pro- 
tection but  for  desolation.  This  imagery  was 
employed  by  Gabriel  to  bring  home  to  Daniel 
that  the  desolator  should,  as  it  were,  ride  upon 
abomination,  and  be  a  winged  abomination  like 
one  of  those  hideous  forms  which  represented 
the  evil  genii. 
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'thl'aTo-'^  "  fof  the  overspreading  of 'abominations 
minabie     hc  shall  Hiakc  it  desolate,  even  until  the 

armies, 

*'  Matth,  24.  x5.    Mark  13.  14.     Luke  21.  20. 


consummation,  and  that  determmed 
shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate. 


e-ven  until  the  consummation,  &c.]  The 
meaning  of  this  sentence  is  clear,  though  the 
details  are  not  without  difficulty  to  the  critical 
student.  If  the  previous  clauses  spoke  of 
destruction,  trouble,  and  desolation,  the  faith- 
ful are  now  assured  that  these  woes  shall  not 
last  for  ever.    . 

The  opening  words  occur  in  Isai.  x.  43, 
and  xxvui.  aa,  and  are  there  translated  "a 
consumption  even  determined;"  here  they 
form    the    subject   to    the  verb   "poured." 


Whether  the  last  word  in  the  verse  be  taken  as 
"  a  desolate  one  "or  "  desolator,"  the  reference  is 
in  either  case  to  the  same  person,  the  Nagid. 
He  who  had  been  a  desolator  becomes  desolate. 
The  same  "consummation"  was  revealed 
to,  and  recorded  by,  the  Daniel  of  the  New 
Test.— St  John  the  Divine.  In  the  "  Revela- 
tion "  the  desolations  permitted  to  Antichrist 
are  described ;  and  side  by  side  with  them  the 
"end."  Victory  is  assured  to  the  Christian 
through  the  conquering  power  of  the  Lamb. 


Excursus  on  the  Seventy  Weeks. 
Ch.  IX.  S4 — 7. 


"I  know,"  said  St  Jerome*,  "that  this 
passage  has  been  much  disputed  among  the 
most  learned  men.  Each  has  spoken  the 
opinion  suggested  by  his  own  mind.  And 
therefore,  because  I  consider  it  dangerous  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  views  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  invidious  to  prefer  one  to 
another,  I  will  state  what  each  one  has 
thought,  and  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the 
reader  whose  interpretation  he  shall  follow." 
St  Jerome's  example  may  be  imitated  in  any 
remarks  upon  this,  the  second  great  prophetic 
section  of  the  book. 

The  record  of  variation  dates  from  pre- 
Christian  times'.  The  I  Mace.  (i.  54)  speaks 
distinctly  of  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  " 
(fibiX-uyiui  fptifuiaeas)  set  up  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  explained  (i.  59)  to 
be  "  the  idol  altar  "  (B<»/i6r).  The  LXX.  by 
its  curious  reading  of  i>.  26 — /jiera  fWa  Koi. 
£(3So/iijKoiTa  leal  i^^Kovra  Svo,  i.e.  "after  139 
years'  (139  Seleucid.  sera  or  B.C.  174) — 
refer  the  passage  to  the  same  period.  But 
previous  to  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  after,  it 
was  felt  that  the  reference  to  Maccabaean  times 
by  no  means  exhausted  the  significance  of  the 
passage  (Luke  ii.  aj,  a6,  38  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15, 

1  'Comment,  in  Dan.'  Vol.  111.  pp.  1109, 
10,  ed.  Eened.  It  should  be  added  that  he 
only  gives  a  choice  of  "traditional"  opinions; 
e.^.  Africanus,  Eusebius,  Hippolytus,  Apollin- 
arius,  Clemens  Alex.,  Origen,  and  TertuUian. 
"The  harmony  of  unbelieving  criticism,"  says 
Pusey  (p.  214),  "has  been  contrasted  with 
the  disagreements  among  believers ; "  and  he 
proceeds  to  shew  that  the  alleged  unanimity  of 
this  unbelieving  criticism  has  been  in  pulling 
down  rather  than  m  building  up,  while  the  dis- 
agreements among  believers  have  had  reference 
to  the  exposition  of  particular  texts  and  not  to 
matters  of  faith. 

'  See  a  summary  in  Zockler,  p.  185  sq. 


and  parallels ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  &c. ;  Josephus, 
'  Antiq.'  x.  22.  7).  The  Jews  of  the  Talmud- 
ical  period  almost  unanimously  adopted  the 
view  of  Josephus,  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  alluded  to ;  the  early 
Christians,  guided  by  our  Lord's  words,  gave 
to  the  passage  a  directly  Messianic  application. 
Since  then,  speaking  generally,  opinions  have 
ranged  themselves  under  adaptations  of  one 
or  other  of  these  views. 

The  text  itself  of  the  prophecy  subdivides 
the  seventy  weeks  into  seven,  threescore  and 
two  (v.  25),  and  one  (1).  27)  week:  and 
these  are  almost  universally  understood  as 
weeks  of  years ;  the  total  being  therefore  490 
years.  The  "  terminus  a  quo,"  however^  and 
the  "  terminus  ad  quem,"  are  points  strongly 
disputed.  With  Hengstenberg  and  Haver- 
nick,  Reinke  and  Wordsworth,  who  follow 
the  majority  of  the  Fathers,  the  "term,  a 
quo"  is  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes'  (b.c. 
445),  the  "term,  ad  quem"  the  public  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  i)  at  the  end  of 
the  69  weeks.  With  Auberlen  and  Pusey 
the  "  term,  a  quo  "  is  the  return  to  Jerusalem 
sanctioned  by  Artaxerxes  in  his  seventh  year 
(B.C.  457),  the  "term,  ad  quem"  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Stephen  (a.  d.  33).  With  others 
the  "term,  ad  quem'  is  the  age  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  the  "term,  a  quo"  is  either 
the  edict  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  536,  or  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaean  army, 
B.C.  606. 

In  v.  24  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
period  included  in  the  prophetic  vision  is  clearly 
defined.  At  the  end  of  the  "seventy  weeks" 
are  brought  in 

'  So  marg.  note  A.V.  The  Patristic  views 
■will  be  found  conveniently  summed  up  by 
Reusch  in  the  Tubingen  '  Theol.  Quartalschrift ' 
for  1868,  p.  583  sq. 
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A.  V.  Bleek^ 

' '  Everlasting  righte'         ' '  Everlasting  righte- 

busness,  the  sealing  up  ousness,  the  sealing  up 

the  vision  and  prophecy  the  vision  and  prophet, 

(marg.   prophet),   and  and    the    anointing  a 

the  anointing  the  most  most  holy  place." 
Holy." 

The  main  difference  here  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  concluding  words  &lp  {Vi>u? 
WVnp.  Saadias  refers  them  to  Cyrus.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Havernick,  Ebrard  and  others, 
follow  the  patristic  interpretation,  and  under- 
stand the  'p'p  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah : 
Auberlen  includes  in  it — -the  Messiah  and  the 
faithful  since  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "  The  'pp  can  be  no  one  but  the  Son 
of  God,"  says  St  Hippolytus!":  "Christ," 
remarks  Hengstenberg',  "may  very  appro- 
priately be  designated  a  Holy  of  Holies."  The 
allusion  to  a  "prophet"  (see  marg.  reading  and 
note  under  text)  in  this  verse,  and  to  the 
Messiah-Nagid  in  -v.  25,  support  the  view  that 
a  Person  is  here  meant.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, take  the  words  'p'p  to  be  the  technical 
phrase  for  the  altar,  or  the  sanctuary,  or  the 
temple  when  anointed*;  and  assert  that  the 
phrase  is  never  applied  to  a  person  but  always 
to  things.  The  assertion  requires  qualification. 
The  phrase  is  distinctly  applied  to  Aaron  (i 
Chro.  xxiii.  13)';  and  if  the  Greek  Versions 
are  allowed  weight  here  they  distinctly  under- 
stood the  words  in  dispute  in  a  personal  sense. 
Field's  Hexapla  gives  them  thus  :  O.  ti^pavat 
ayiov  ayitov,  which  clearly  refers  to  n.  person, 
ti<bpavai,  having  no  meaning  when  applied  to 
a  thing  ;  Theod.  xP'o'a'  ayiov  dytaiv ;  A.  tov 
aXt'ii^ai  ■qyiairjj.ivov  muKTiiivtuv  (cp.  tllis  ver- 
sion m  -v.  46,  where  the  e^oXodpeitreToi  ijXtifi- 
fievos  identifies  the  person  with  the  ^yiairiievov 
ny.  here).  The  LXX.,  when  translating  'p'p, 
"  the  Sanctuary,"  &c.,  always  insert  the  article, 
TO  ayiov  rav  ayio>i/° ;  and  the  absence  of  the 
article  here  is  very  significant  of  the  personal 
sense  in  which  that  version  took  the  original 

1  The  renderings  of  the  English  version  and 
Bleek  are  given  as  representing  the  "traditional" 
and  "  modern  "  school.  Bleek's  will  be  found 
critically  explained  and  defended  in  the  '  Jahrb.' 
pp.  72  sq.  In  his  main  points  he  is  supported 
by  Delitzsch,  Hofmann,  Ziindel,  Kranichfeld 
and  Zockler.  Kliefoth's  and  Leyrer's  (Herzog's 
'Real-Encykl.'  xvill.  p.  383,  &c.)  views  are 
adopted  by  Keil,  p.  331,  &c. 

'  p.  158  (ed.  Lagarde). 

»  'Christology,'  III.  pp.  123,  4  (E.  Tr.):  so 
Pusey,  p.  179. 

*  In  this  sense  the  expression  is  found  in. 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Ezekiel,  and  i 
Chronicles.  Cp.  Cahen's  note,  and  Keil's  argu- 
ments, pp.  288  sq. 

'  See  tW  notes  of  Berth eau  and  Keil  (in  loc), 
and  Gesenius,  'Thesaurus,'  p.  1109,  and  Dr 
Pusey,  'Lectures  on  Daniel,'  pp.  179,  180. 

'  SeeTrominius'  '  Concord.' s.  n. ;  for  this  fact 
and  other  suggestions  for  the  elucidation  of  this 
verse  I  am  indebted  to-  Canon  Cook,     (J.  M.  F.) 


Hebrew.  That  personal  sense  is  retained  by 
the  Vulgate  "Sanctus  Sanctorum."  Many 
German  commentators  still,  however,  prefer 
what  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  usage  of 
Scripture,  and  refer  the  words  to  the  dedica' 
tion  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  (Wieseler), 
or  to  the  re-dedication  of  the  temple  and  the 
altar  of  Mount  Zion  after  its  profanation  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Bleek). 

Support  for  these  opposite  views  is  deduced 
from  the  succeeding  verses. 

The  interpretation  of  the  passage,  say  s  Bleek  7, 
is  confessedly  very  much  disputed.  The  chief 
point  in  dispute  is :  do  the  words  of  the  angel 
refer  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  to  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes? 


Bleek. 
' '  Know  therefore  and 
understand,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the 
word  to  buildagain  Je- 
rusalem till  an  anointed 
one,  a  prince,  shall  be 
seven  weeks:  and  for 
threescore  and  two 
weeks,  shall  it  be  re- 
built with  streets  and 
ditches,  yet  in  troublous 
times"." 


A.  V.  ver.  25. 
' '  Know  therefore  and 
understand,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  re- 
store' and  to  build 
(marg.  build  again)  Je- 
rusalem unto  the  Mes- 
siah the  Prince  shall 
be  seven  weeks,  and 
threescore  and  two 
weeks :  the  street  shall 
be  built  again,  and  the 
wall  (marg.  breach  or 
ditch)even  in  troublous 
times." 


The  first  difference  is  one  of  punctuation. 
The  "modern"  school  (including  Keil  and 
Zackler,  as  well  as  Bleek  and  Davidson) 
adopts  the  Masoretic:  the  "traditionalist" 
follows  Theodotion,  the  Vulgate,  and  Luther. 
The  LXX.  omits  the  dates  from  this  verse, 
but  puts  them  all  together  at  the  beginning 
of  V.  26.  According  to  the  latter  division 
of  the  verse,  the  restoration  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
seven  weeks  alone  but  to  the  seven  and  the 
sixty-two  together, — an  idea  necessarily  repu- 
diated even  in  the  "traditional"  system.  As 
regards  the  first,  though  the  Masoretic  divi- 
sion is  not  of  very  great  authority  in  itself, 

'.  'Jahrb.'  pp.  76-7. 

8  If  n^B'n?  is  right,  the  word  nUB*  is  pro- 
bably to  be  understood,  though  omitted.  The 
restoration  of  the  "  men  of  the  captivity  "  or  the 
exile,  would  thus  be  alluded  to  (Wieseler  and 
Gratz.  Cp.  Jer.  xxix.  10).  This  seems  pre- 
ferable to  reading  3'B'7.  The  Greek  versions 
felt  the  difficulty,  and  met  it  by  iiroKptSijvai:  i.e. 

"from  the  going  forth to  iAe  answer  to  the 

word." 

»  Gratz,  instead  of  DinSJil  p1V3,  would  read 
'yn  ^p3  (cp.  xi.  14),  and  place  it  at  the  be- 
ginningof  z/.  26.  The  Peshito  reading  K33t  D?^? 
(cp.  LXX.  of  V.  27)  may  be  due  to  some 
such  variation  on  the  present  Hebrew  text.  It 
is  singular  that  the  Greek  versions  have  nothing 
corresponding^ to  the  idea  of  "  trouble." 
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yet  it  is  pleaded  that  it  is  justified  by  the 
position  of  the  copula  1  before  U'<l!2e>:  a 
reference  to  the  original  text  shewing  that 
for  the  other  punctuation  the  1  should  have 
been  before  aiBTI'.  The  interval  between 
the  issue  of  the  "commandment"  or  "  word  " 
and  the  coming  of  "Messiah  the  Prince" 
or  "  an  anointed  one "  is  thus  defined  to  be 
seven  weeks :  at  the  end  of  the  threescore 
and  two  weeks  which  follow  "Messiah  is 
cut  oiF"  (v.  36).  If  the  seven  and  sixty- 
two  were  connected  together  as  in  the  A.V., 
then  the  time  of  -v.  a6  ought  to  be  sixty-nine 
not  sixty-two. 

The  next  and  the  more  important  difference 
is  one  of  interpretation.  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  13T  (Theod.  Xdyor : 
Vulg.  sermo :  Luther,  befehl.)  ?  What  is  the 
date  of  its  issue?  Who  is  the  person  of 
whom  the  prophet  speaks  ? 

Is  "\  to  be  translated  "decree"?  And  if 
so,  is  it  to  be  referred  to  that  issued  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  his  aoth  year, 
permitting  Nehemiah  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ii. — Hengst.,  Hav.,  i.e.  B.C.  445,  or, 
B.C.  455,  according  to  Heng.'s  reckoning): 
or  to  that  issued  in  his  seventh  year,  giving  a 
like  permission  to  Ezra  (B.C.  4J7,  Auberlen): 
whether  that  decree  be  considered  divinely 
dictated  (Hengst.  and  Hav.),  or  not  (Auberl.)  ? 
Or  is  this  translation  to  be  rejected,  and  the 
expression  referred  to  the  "word  of  the  Lord 
spoken  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet"  {v.  2), 
i-elating  to  the  seventy  years  ^  sKhich  Daniel 
was  seeking  an  explanation?  And  if  so.  Is  it 
to  be  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Bleek,  Davidson),  or  from 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Ewald)^  ?  The 
former  class  of  interpreters  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  there  must  be  sixty-nine 
weeks  of  years  "  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
word  "  to  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  is  an  opinion  said  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  decrees 
the  more  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  was  but 
thinly  inhabited:  and  it  transposes  the  first 
reference  of  the  vision  to  the  age  of  Artaxerxes 
rather  than  to  that  of  Cyrus.  It  is  objected 
to  this  that  too  strong  an  interpretation  is 
attached  to  the  decrees  issued  to  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra.  The  deductions  drawn  from  them 
are  considered  unwarrantable.  And  to  pass 
over  all  reference  to  the  earlier  prince,  Gyrus, 
so  distinctly  named  as  the  builder  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Isai.  xlv.  13);  to  omit  all  mention  of 
the  previous  return  of  the  Israelites  to  their 

^  Reichel,  'Stud.  a.  Krit.'p.  741, 1858. 

=  Mr  Tyrwhitt  argues  that  the  Ptolemsean 
canon  and  the  Hebrew  accounts  agree  in  refer- 
ring the  extent  of  the  seventy  years  to  the  interval 
between  the  fourth  year  of  Jeh.  (first  year  of 
Neb.)  and  the  first  year  of  Cyras ;  i.  e.  B.  c. 
606—536.  'Journ.  of  Royal  Asiat.  Soc'  Vol, 
XVIII,  pp.ng,  HI. 


own  land  under  their  earliest  leaders,  is  alleged 
to  be  "  improbable  and  unnatural^." 

The  point  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
"modern"  school  is  quite  as  undecided  with 
its  dates  as  its  opponents.  Von  Lengerke, 
Wieseler,  Hofmann,  Hitzig,  and  Hilgenfeld* 
sacrifice  the  distinctness  of  the  position  of  the 
seven  weeks.  Hitzig  places  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixty-two,  including  them  with- 
in them,  and  extending  their  range  from 
B.C.  606  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Wieseler' 
places  them  at  the  end:  in  his  system  the 
sixty-two  weeks  begin  with  606 — 5  b.  c.  and 
reach  to  174  B.C.;  the  " one  week "  reduces 
this  to  165 — 4  B.C.,  after  which  follow  the 
"seven  weeks."  Hofmann  and  Delitzsch' 
assert  both  positively  and  negatively  the  same 
position  for  the  "  seven  weeks."  They  reach 
this  result  by  a  comparison  of  -w.  24  and  27, 
affirming  that  the  ends  of  the  sbcty-three  and 
seventy  weeks  do  not  coincide.  The  "seven 
weeks"  are  left  as  an  object  of  research 
(epevvav)  to  the  faithful,  and  by  this  means 
the  difficulty  is  met  that  those  "seven 
weeks "  do  not  carry  the  dates  down  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  great  objection  to  these 
systems  is  the  separation  of  the  seven  from  its 
place.  It  is  named  first  in  the  prophecy,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  disturbing  the 
natural  order  of  the  text.  To  place  it  after 
the  sixty-three  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
natural  exegesis,  as  Auberlen  has  shewn. 
Another  section  therefore  of  the  "modem" 
school  takes  the  seven  weeks  in  the  order  in 
-which  the  ,text4u:eseuts.±hem.  The-perarission 
granted  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  to  return  home 
is  taken  to  mark  their  close  ;  and  consequently 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole  term  of  years 
is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
dasans :  and  the  "  seven  "  weeks  of  years  an 
approximation  to  the  half-century  between 
B.C.  586  and  536. 

The  application  of  the  sixty-two  weeks 
follows  as  a  corollary  to  the  position  of  the 
seven.  Hengstenberg  and  others  starting  from 
B.C.  455  bring  the  seven  weeks  to  B.C.  406, 
and  the  sixty-two  to  the  three  and  a-half  years 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Bleek  and  Ewald 
appropriate  the  period  to  the  interval  between 
Cyrus  and  Antiochus,  though  it  is  more  than 
sixty  "  years  "  too  short.  Gratz  and  Zbckler 
refer  it  to  the  time  between  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  (B.C.  538)  and  the  death  of  Onias 
III.  (B.C.  171),  tidough  this  leavesa  deficiency 
of  fifty-three  years.  Usually  such  deficiency 
is  met  by  the  Gordian  reasoning  that  the 
author  of  the  book  Daniel  made  a  mistake  in, 
or  did  not  know,  the  true  chronology,  or 


'  Bleek,  'Jahrb.'p.  81;  Keil,  p.  313. 

*  '  Die  JUdische  Apokalyptik,  Das  Buch  Da- 
niel,' p.  30,  and  note. 

"  '  Gbtt.  Gel.  Anz.'  pp.  126,  131,  1846. 

*  Hofmann,  '  Schriftbeweis,'  11.  p.  584;  De- 
litzsch,  in  Herzog's  '  EncykL'  III.  p.  283. 
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prefen-ed  to  express  it  by  a  round  number. 
Ebrard  and  Fries'-  abide  by  peculiar  and  un- 
supported calculations. 

And,  again,  in  accordance  witli  these 
chronological  definitions  n*J3  n'B'D  is  with 
Hengstenberg,  Auberlen,  Ebrard,  Wieseler, 
and  Oehler', — Christ  at  His  first  coming,  the 
anointed,  the  Prince ;  with  Delitzsch,  Hof- 
mann,  and  Fries, — Christ  at  His  second 
coming;  with  Bleek,  Hitzig,  Kranichfeld, 
Zbckler,  and  Reichel',  an  anointed  one — 
Cyrus;  with  Gratz*, — the  first  high  priest 
of  the  post-exilic  period,  i.e.  Joshua  son  of 
Jozadak. 


A.  V.  ver.  26. 
"And  after  three- 
score and  two  weeks 
shall  Messiah  be  cut 
off,  but  not  for  himself 
(marg.  and  shall  have 
nothing.  John  xiv.  30) : 
and  the  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come 
[marg.  or,  and  (the 
Jews)  they  shall  be  no 
more  his  people;  or, 
and  the  prince's  (Mes- 
siah's, V.  »s)  future 
people]  shall  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  the  end 
thereof  shall  be  with 
a  Hood,  and  unto  the 
end  of  the  war  desola- 
tions are  determined 
(marg.  it  shall  be  cut 
off  by  desolations)." 


Bleek. 
"  And  after  the  three- 
score and  two  weeks 
shall  an  anointed  one 
be  cut  off,  and  have 
no  successor:  and  the 
people  of  a  prince  that 
shall  come  shall  de- 
stroy the  city  and  the 
sanctuary,  and  his  end 
shall  be  (sudden)  as  a 
flood;  and  still  to 
the  end  (there  is)  war, 
the  close  of  desola- 
tions." (Beschluss  der 
Verheerungen,  reading 
rfDD?'  :  others,  re- 
taining the  Masoret. 
punctuation,  "desola- 
tions decreed.") 


The  great  difference  here  is  that  of  interpre- 
tation. The  "  traditionalist "  refers  the  verse 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  In  accordance  with 
this  interpretation  n^t^D  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ.  The  absence  of  the  article  is  ex- 
plained to  be  intentional,  and  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  whole 
prophecy:  an  attentive  and  unprejudiced 
reader  ought  to  be  able  to  gather  flrom  the 
context  that  an  anointed  one  here  is  the  same 
as  the  anointed  one  of  v.  25.  Hengstenberg 
and  Pusey  agree  in  objecting  to  the  trans- 
lation given  {e.g.)  by  the  English  version  of 
1^  I'Sl  ("but  not  for  himself"):  that  would 
require  such  an  expression  as  1?  S7I,  the 
the  words  i»K  and  sb  not  being  interchange- 
able. Hengstenberg  prefers  to  render  them, 
"and  there  is  no  inheritance  to  him;" 
Auberlen  paraphrases  them,  "no  one  hangs 
on  Him  (the  crucified),  all  forsook  Him  and 

>  '  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.'  p.  254  sq.,  1S59 ; 
cp.  Keil,  pp.  329  sq. 
»  Herzog,  'Encykl.'  ix.  422. 
3  'Stud.  u.  Krit.' p.  363,  1858. 
*  '  Beitrage,'  p.  397 — 8. 


fled;"  and  Kell  translates  them,  "He  loses  his 
position  as  Messiah."  The  "  prince  that  shall- 
come  "  is  consequently  with  Hengstenberg  and 
Ebrard, — ^the  Christ,  the  Redeemer ;  and  with 
Auberlen — ^Titus:  while  the  "end"  is  variously 
applied  to  the  sanctuary  alone  (Auberlen),  to 
the  temple  and  sanctuary  together  (Havem.), 
to  the  "people  of  the  prince"  (Ebrard),  or  to 
the  whole  series  of  events,  "  the  end  of  the 
matter  shall  be  desolation  "  (Hengstenberg). 

The  "modern"  school  adopts  an  entirely 
different  interpretation,  but  without  preserving 
much  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  result 
gained  from  referring  the  sixty-two  weeks  to 
the  time  immediately  preceding  the  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  is,  that  the  anointed  one  must  be  a 
person  who  met  with  a  violent  death  about 
that  date.  Accordingly,  with  Bleek,  Von 
Lengerke,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Davidson,  and 
Baxmann  n*6!'D  is  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator, 
son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  was  cut  off  after  twelve  years'  reign  by 
Heliodorus".  Eichhorn,  Wieseler,  Hitzig, 
Hilgenfeld,  Reichel,  ZOckler,  and  Gratz— 
whether  laying  sti-ess  upon  the  absence  from 
the  word  D'tyD  of  any  such  expression  as  TJ3 
(as  in  i>.  25)  or  not — give  to  it  a  priestly 
sense*.  In  their  system  the  anointed  one  is 
Onias  III.  the  high  priest  murdered  by 
Andronicus'.  In  accordance,  also,  with 
their  respective  views,  the  words  17  )*K1  are 
explained  by  Bleek  and  Ewald,  "he  has  no 
successor  to  his  throne ; "  by  Gratz,  "  he  has 
no  helper,"  ingeniously  supplying  "1115?  as  in 
xi.  4j  ;  by  Hitzig  and  Wieseler,  "he  is  no 
more;"  by  Steudel  and  Hofmann,  "the people 
have  no  anointed  one; "  al.  al. 

The  next  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  so 
diversely  applied.  The  majority  of  the 
"modern"  school  are  agreed  in  referring  the 
"  prince  that  shall  come"  directly  or  typically 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  though  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that — with  the  exception  of 
Gratz — they  reject  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
versions  "with"  instead  of  "the  people" 
(DV  instead  of  DV). 

A.  V.  ver.  27.  Bleek'. 
"And  he  shall  con-  "And  he  shall  con- 
firm the  (marg.  a)  cove-  firm  the  covenant  with 
nant    with    many    for  many  for  one    week; 

'  Appian,  '  Syr.'  43. 

*  The  LXX.,  reading /terd  ToC  xpiff-roC,  marked 
by  Origen  with  the  obelus  which  indicated  the 
absence  of  the  word  from  the  original  before 
him,  evidently  inserted  IT'B'D.  The  Hebrew 
text  followed  may  therefore  have  been  as  in 
V.  25.  The  LXX.  did  not  read  NIH  but  K31, 
Koi  ij'f " ;  but  this  hardly  justifies  Gratz  in  con- 
sidering K3n  suspicious,  and  to  be  dissociated 
from  TM. 

'  B.C.  171.  Cf.  2  Mace.  iv.  34;  Josephus, 
'  Antiq.'  XII.  5.  I. 

*  Bleek's  translation  of  the  second  clause  is 
more  properly  :  "and  the  half  of  the  week  will 
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A.  v.  ver.  47. 
one  week :  and  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  week  he 
shall  cause  the  sacrifice 
and  the  oblation  to 
cease,  and  for  the  over- 
spreading of  abomina- 
tions he  shall  make  it 
desolate  (marg.  and 
upon  the  battlements 
shall  be  the  idols  of  the 
desolator),  even  until 
the  consummation,  and 
that  determined  shall 
be  poured  upon  the 
desolate"  (marg.  deso- 
lator). 


Bleek. 
and  the  latter  half  of 
the  week  he  shall  cause 
the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease ;  and 
upon  the  wing  of  a- 
bominations  (al.  the 
altar  of  the  Temple) 
comes  the  desolator  (al. 
the  abomination  of 
desolation)  even  until- 
the  consummation;  then 
shall  the  destruction 
determined  be  poured 
out  on  the  waster"  (al. 
the  abomination  shall 
continue  till  punish- 
ment and  destruction 
be  poured  out  on  the 
waster). 


Hengstenberg  and  others  translate  the  first 
clause  of  this  verse  "  one  week  v^ill  confirm... 
many,"  and  refer  it  to  the  new  covenant 
brought  in  by  Christ,  and  to  the  removal  of 
the  altar-sacrifice  by  His  death :  Bleek  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes'.  Corresponding  deduc- 
tions follow.  With  Ebrard,  the  "  one  week" 
is  closed  by  the  act  of  Titus  in  setting  aside 
the  temple-worship  subsequent  to  the  gather- 
ing together  of  "many"  (DUT  Isai.  liii.  12) 
by  Christ  from  the  Gentiles.  With  Auberlen, 
the  "many"  are  the  "elect;"  the  interval, 
that  which  occurred  between  the  commence- 
ment of  Christ's  ministry  and  the  stoning  of 
St  Stephen.  With  Bleek  and  othere,  the 
"  many  "  are  the  Hellenizing  Jews,  with  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  connected  himself  (B.C. 
169,  I  Mace.  i.  II— 5);  and  the  "week"  is 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  seventy  weeks.  This 
difference  naturally  affects  the  details  of  the 
verse.  The  "traditionalist"renders  JJUB'n'Xn 
"  the  midst  of  the  week ;"  the  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  Cross  rendering  superfluous  ("  mak- 
ing to  cease")  the  oblation  and  sacrifice.  But 
^hough  the  rendering  is  clearly  defensible  (cf. 
a  S.-X.  4),  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion is  "the  half  of  the  week,"^ — defined  irl 
this  particular  case  as  that  latter  half  during 
which  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  were  to  cease. 

But  the  second  half  of  the  verse  is  perhaps 
the  most  disputed  passage  in  the  whole  pro- 
phecy. The  general  sense  may  be  clear,  but 
the  words  and  construction  are  exceedingly 

put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice  and  oblation."  He 
however  conceeds  that  that  adopted  in  the  text 
is  "wohl  zulassig." 

'  The  opening  phrase  TinU  T33n  is  altered 
by  Gratz  into  '3  TaVri;  feeling  rightly  that 
'2  can  only  have  the  sense  of  God's  covenant 
■with  Israel  (see  note  to  v.  27).  He  explains 
his  phrase  thus  altered  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
permission  and  encouragement  given  by  Ant. 
Epiph.  to  the  Jews  who  wished  to  transgress 
the  holy  covenant;  but  the  alteration  is  quite  un- 
necessary. 


obscure".  What  for  instance  is  the  ^3?  !?J> 
DDItra  D'XIpB'?  The  translators  of  the 
English  version  give  two  renderings.  Theo-. 
dotion  and  the  LXX.  render  it  in\  to  icpov 
^SfXvyiJui  tSiv  fprjfidaeav ;  the  Vulgate  "in 
templo  abominatio  desolationis;"  Luther 
"bei  den  FlUgeln  werden  stehen  Greuel  der 
VerwUstung."  Ewald  and  Auberlen  prefer 
"  the  fearful  or  desolating  climax  of  abomi- 
nations," though  the  word  '3  is  rather  appli- 
cable to  extension  than  to  height.  Hengsten- 
berg follows  the  ancient  versions  in  referring 
the  expression  to  the  temple,  "over  the 
abomination  pinnacle  (Von  Lengerke  and 
Maurer — the  abomination  battlement,  i.e.  the 
battlement  or  pinnacle  desecrated  by  abomi- 
nation) comes  the  desolator."  Reichel  and 
Keil      appeal     to     the    analogous     phrase 

nn  *S33  hV  (Pss.  xviii.  10,  civ.  3),  and 
translate,  "a  desolator  comes  upon  the  wings 
of  abomination : "  Reichel  suggests  this  with 
reserve,  owing  to  the  difference  of  number,  a 
difference  which  Keil  reduces  to  a  minimum. 
Wieseler,  understanding  the  words  to  refer  to 
the  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Olympian  Jove, 
to  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dedicated  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  renders  "  a  desolator  will 
raise  himself  against  the  bird  of  abomination." 
Bleek  alters  the  text.  He  would  read  'VIpE' 
the  first  letter  (D)  of  DDISJ'D  being  supposed 
can-ied  back  by  mistake  to  'B",  and  the  error 
perpetuated  by  successive  copyists.  And  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Versions.    They  probably 

read  eiJS  bv\  (sub.bvn2,orZ>1pn,  orB'npOH), 
and  hence  the  sense  attached  to  the  words. 

The  exegetical  conclusions  upon  this  verse 
are  such  as  might  be  anticipated.  The  "con- 
summation determined"  is  accomplished  in 
the  acts  of  Titus  (Auberlen  et  al.),  or  in 
those  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Bleek  et  al.*). 
Both  opinions  are  encompassed  with  difi[icul- 
ties  arising  out  of  the  obscurity  attaching  to 
the  whole  subject. 

This  brief  sketch  of  some  only  of  the  dis- 

'  Bleek,  'Jahrb.'  p.  9.-5,  honestly  remarks, 
"  Sehr  schwierig  ist  das  Zweite  Hemistich  des 
Verses,  wovon  ich  bekenne  eine  recht  befriedi- 
gende  Erklarung  weder  irgendwo  gefuuden  zu 
haben,  noch  selbst  eine  geben  zu  konnen." 
Such  language  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
that  of  Gratz,  'Beitrage,'  p.  404,  "Bei  der 
ErklaiTing  von  'D  'tf  f|33  ?V  sind  die  Ausleger 
rathlos."  , 

3  Gratz  reads  'D  yipK',  and  takes  tl33  ?V  as 
a   preposition  ="auf,  iiber"    like   the    Chald. 

31  ?y  (cp,  Prov.  ix.  3,  and  Gesenius,  '  Thesaur.' 
s.  v.). 

*  Gratz,  as  usual,  alters  the  present  text. 
Instead  of  ^nD,  he  would  read  "innn  (sees';  24), 
and  give  to  the  word  the  same  sense  as  113  in 
later  Hebrew:  "bis  Untergang...verhangt  werden 
wird  iiber  den  Verwuster."  The  Greek  Versions 
readin3n. 


V.  I.] 
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puted  points  of  interpretation  and  application 
will  serve  to  shew  how  vain,  if  not  impossible, 
it  is  to  expect  unanimity  of  opinion.  Methods 
of  parallelisation,  methods  of  intercalation, 
methods  of  transposition,  and  analogical 
methods,  have  been,  and  are,  offered  in  all 
earnestness  by  their  advocates  as  solutions  for 
the  difficulties  confessed  by  all.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  these  solutions  are  satisfactory,  how- 
ever impossible  it  may  be  to  give  better. 

The  first  difficulty  which  meets  the  student 
is  still  unexplaiined.  What  are  the  "  weeks  "  ? 
Are  they  weeks  of  days,  or  weeks  of  years — 
lunar  years  of  354  days,  or  Babylonian  years  of 
360  days,  or  juljilee  periods  of  50  years — 
or  are  they  mystical  and  symbolical  numbers  ? 
Critics  of  acknowledged  piety  and  ability 
adopt,  on  this  point,  the  most  opposite  views, 
and  practically  no  advance  is  made  towards 
agreement.  There  is,  of  course,  one  thorough 
and  i-eady  solution  possible  to  the  critic  who 
adopts  the  opinion  that  Daniel  is  a  mere 
"  nom  de  plume  "  and  the  book  not  a  genuine 
work :  he  may  then  do  anything  he  pleases 
with  numbers  and  text.  Others  of  equal 
critical  ability  have  not,  and  cannot,  come  to 
any  such  conclusion.  To  them,  however 
pleasing  and  in  part  defensible  this  or  that 
solution  may  be,  it  seems  best  to  wait. 
Babylonian  discovery  may  help  to  clear  up 
some  details ;  the  good  pleasure  of  God  may 
see  fit  to  make  known  the  times  and  seasons 
which  He  hath  put  into  His  own  power. 

The  majority  of  interpreters  attach  a  Mes- 
sianic character  to  these  visions.  Not  only  is 
this  element  accorded  to  chapters  ii.  and  vii. 
but  also  to  chapters  viii.,  ix.  and  xii.  If  ch. 
vii.  alone  announces  the  promise  of  a  Personal 
Messiah,  the  other  chapters  distinctly  assert 
the  advent  of  Messianic  salvation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God  at  the  end  of  the  terrible  visita- 
tion. On  no  account  can  the  proclamation  of 
this  salvation  be  charged  with  monotonous 
repetition  (Auberlen).  The  varied  aspect  of 
the  prophecies,  the  ever-changing  modes  of 
revelation  inculcating  their  one  great  lesson, 
sufficiently  refute  the  charge.  It  is  in  fact 
quite  possible  to  admit,  that  while  the  his- 
torical horizon  of  these  chapters  appears  to 
be  terminated  by  the  Grecian  kingdom ;  while 
moreover  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  connected  with  the 


advent  of  an  Anointed  One  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Messianic  kingdom;  yet 
such  historical  restrictions  do  not  exclude  or 
supersede  the  belief,  that  prophecy  prefigured 
under  a  historic  garb  the  repetition  of  many 
of  these  acts  in  later  and  Christian  times,  and 
their  yet  final  fulfilment  at  the  second  Advent  i. 
If  prophecy  possesses  that  complex  nature 
once  generally  accorded  to  it,  it  is  its  privi« 
lege  to  regard  as  united  or  combined  what 
history  separates  and  evolves :  it  is  further  its 
property  to  place  in  close  proximity  that 
which  is  immediate  though  still  future  and 
that  which  is  reserved  to  the  end,  The 
manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  re- 
ferred to  Daniel's  prophecies,  may  be  quoted 
in  proof  of  this.  Matt.  xxiv.  ij  contains  a 
distinct  application  of  the  prophet's  words  to 
the  coming  desolation  under  the  Roman  arms, 
but  it  by  no  means  affirms  that  the  prophecy 
should  then  receive  its  perfect  fulfilment, 
The  very  contrary  has  certainly  been  the 
generally-received  opinion.  The  words  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  context,  and  St  Paul's  prophecy 
upon  the  Antichrist  (a  Thess.  ii.  4),  have  led 
and  still  lead  the  Christian  to  believe  that 
Daniel's  words  have  yet  to  receive  their  most 
marked  and  final  accomplishment. 

1  This  vfas  an  opinion  entertained  in  the  days 
of  Augustine ;  at  a  time,  it  would  seem,  when 
men  began  to  doubt  whether  the  "fourth" 
empire  was  really  the  Roman.  In  his  corre- 
spondence with  a  certain  bishop,  named  He&y- 
chius,  he  states  the  case  thus — Hesychius  re- 
ferring the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  not  to 
the  first  Advent  of  Christ  but  to  His  second — 
"  Tota  qusestio  est  utrum  Danielis  hebdomad* 
primo  adventu  Domini  impletsB  sint,  an  finem 
sEECuli  prophetaverint,  an  ad  utrumque  pertine- 
ant."  After  mentioning  the  currency  of  the  latter 
view,  he  adds  his  own  opinion :  "  Equidem  video 
quia  si  primus  eas  non  complevit  adventus,  ne- 
cesse  est  ut  secundus  eas  compleat:  quoniam 
prophetia  ilia  non  potest  esse  falsa:  quse  si 
tempore  primi  adventus  impleta  est,  non  cogit 
intelligi  quod  etiam  de  fine  SEecuIi  implebitur. 
Ac  per  hoc  incertum  est,  etiamsi  verum  est  : 
neque  negandum  quidem  sed  neque  prsesumen- 
dum  est  id  futurum."  '  Epist.  CXCIX.  ad  Hesych.' 
'  De  fine  ssecull'  (Vol.  II.  p.  912,  §  21,  ed. 
Migne).  The  spirit  in  which  this  question  is 
discussed  Is  worthy  of  this  great  man  and  of  the 
maxim  on  "toleration"  attributed  to  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  Daniel  having  humbled  himself  seeth  a  vision. 
10  Being  troubled  with  fear  he  is  comforted 
by  the  angel. 


IN  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia  a  thing  was  revealed  unto 
Daniel,  whose  name  was  called  Belte- 


Chaps.  X.— XII.  form  a  section  of  them- 
selves. They  occupy  the  position  naturally 
assigned  to  them  by  their  date  (x.  i)  and  by 
their  contents;  in  the  latter  point,  being  a 
.development  pf  the  prophecies  contained  in 


chaps,  viii.  and  ix.  The  section  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
first,  an  introduction  (x.  i — xi.  i)  giving  de- 
tails of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
vision  and  the  mode  of  its  communication : 
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IHeb. 
great. 


shazzar;  and  the  thing  was  true,  but 
the  time  appointed  was  ^long :  and  he 
understood  the  thing,  and  had  under- 
standing of  the  vision. 


2  In  thosedays  I  Daniel  was  mourn- 1  Heb. 
ing  three  'full  weeks.  _        ^;^"/ 

^  I  ate  no  'pleasant  bread,  neither  *Hei). 
came  flesh  nor  wme  m  my  mouth,  <&««*. 


the  second  (xi.  a — 45),  the  revelation  of 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  great  south- 
em  and  northern  powers,  and  of  the  Old 
Test.  Antichrist ;  the  third  (xii.),  the  victory 
and  deliverance  of  God's  people  in  Messianic 
times ;  accompanied  by  some  vyords  of  com- 
fort specially  applicable  to  Daniel  himself 

The  revelation — ^like  those  in  chaps,  vii.  and 
viii. — is  communicated  to  the  prophet  by  an 
angel.  The  vision  itself  is  not  one  of  monster- 
beasts  or  of  ram  and  goat,  but  of  a  " man; " 
the  description  of  whom  is  given  in  language 
which  recalls  the  language  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ancient  of  days  (vii.  9).  The 
reader  who  farther  studies  the  details  of  the 
conception  and  reception  of  the  vision,  as  well 
as  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  revelation, 
will  not  fail  to  notice  those  indications  of  the 
"ascensio  mentis"  which  find  their  unobtru- 
sive and  natural  explanation  in  the  spirituality 
of  the  aged  prophet. 

Chap.  X.  1.  In  the  third  year  ofCyrui... 
a  thing  <was  revealed  unto. .  .Belies hazzar'\  A 
date  (B.C.  536 — s)  l^t^r  th^n  ^ny  other  in  the 
book  (cp.  i.  ii)  and  altered  by  theLXX.  (and 
some  MSS.  of  Theod.)  to  "the  first  year," 
but  to  be  retained  as  not  in  any  way  contra- 
dicting that  earlier  date.  The  "  thing  "  is  the 
same  word  as  "commandment"  and  "matter" 
in  ix.  23,  and  would  be  better  rendered 
"word"  in  both  clauses  of  this  verse,  "the 
word"  being  that  revelation  which  follows. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  Belteshazzar  is  due 
to  the  same  reason  as  in  v.  12 — ^the  identifica- 
tion of  the  prophet  with  the  (once)  well- 
known  "chief  of"  Nebuchadnezzar's  "go- 
vernors" (ii.  48,  iv.  8,  A.V.).  To  the  courtiers 
of  Cyrus  he  would  be  known  by  his  Babylonian 
name,  and  to  his  compatriots  by  his  significant 
Jewish  one.  It  is  further  not  without  intention 
that,  as  before,  the  heathen  name  is  attached 
to  a  section  which  is  pregnant  with  traces  of 
the  influence  upon  Daniel  of  the  thoughts  and 
beliefs  among  which  he  had  been  niutured. 

and  the  thing  ivas  true,  but  the  time  appointed 
•was  long"]  An  excessively  difficult  clause, 
owing  to  the  abruptness  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text.  The  A.  V.  translation  of  the  words 
"but... long"  is  hardly  defensible.  Literally 
and  in  their  order  the  words  of  the  sentence 
are  "and  truth  (is)  the  word  and  a  great 
host."  Comparing  this  with  viii.  12  the  sense 
would  seem  to  be: — the  word  of  God  now 
revealed  to  Daniel  was  about  the  subjects 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  vision,  ch.  viii., 
"the  truth"  cast  down  and  the  "host"  given  to 
the  little  horn.    The  clause  may  therefore  be 


taken  as  a  kind  of  title  or  designation  of  the 
section,  as  is  done  by  Theodotion  (see  v.  21). 
Chapter  xi.,  &c.  is  the  amplification  of  tms 
revelation. 

he  understood  the  thing,  &c.]  Cp.  ix.  23, 
last  clause,  where  the  same  thought  is  ex- 
pressed with  verbal  modifications. 

That  Daniel  was  still  found  at  Babylon  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus  instead  of  returning 
to  "the  city  Jerusalem,  the  holy  mountain" 
(ix.  16),  will  not  be  felt  a  serious  difficulty, 
or  a  reflection  upon  his  deep  religiousness,  if 
it  be  remembered  that  in  so  remaining  he  but 
did  what  many  did ; — ^what  in  fact  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  would  have  done,  had  they  not  been 
called  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  countrymen  in  Jerusalem 
(Gratz).  Daniel  was  very  old ;  and  the 
journey  would  have  been  such  as  few  at  his 
advanced  age  could  have  imdertaken  with 
safety.  He  may  further  have  felt  that  by  re- 
maining in  exile  he  would  be  of  greater  service, 
comparatively  speaking,  than  if  he  revisited  the 
land  of  his  iathers.  Kranichfeld  (p.  341)  has 
well  pointed  out  that  had  the  book  Daniel 
been  written  in  the  Maccabxan  period,  the 
author  would  never  have  made  the  mistake  of 
making  Daniel  so  (apparently)  indifferent  to 
national  and  patriotic  considerations. 

2,  3.  I... ijias  mourning,  S(.c.I\  Seethemarg. 
for  the  literal  rendering  of  some  words.  The 
cause  of  his  mourning  is  fairly  referred  to  the 
opposition  which  the  "  children  of  the  capti- 
vity "  had  encountered  at  the  hands  of  their 
"  adversaries  "  when  they  "  builded  the  temple 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (Ezra  iv.). 
News  would  also  reach  him  that  "  tlie  ancient 
men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  wept  with 
a  loud  voice"  (Ezra  iii.  12)  as  they  compared 
their  recollections  of  the  old  with  what  they 
saw  the  new  was  about  to  be.  And  Daniel 
was  now  not  so  able  as  of  old  to  resist  op- 
position on  the  one  hand  or  to  give  consola- 
tion on  the  other.  Therefore  he  mourned  and 
"chastened  himself  before  God"  {y.  12). 
This  took  place  in  the  "  first  month  "  {v.  4), 
the  month  Nisan  (Esther  iii.  7) :  it  was  the 
month  in  which  the  Passover  festival  was 
kept ;  and  possibly  the  hindrances  to  its  proper 
observance  felt  in  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  i — 5) 
may  have  been  an  element  conducive  to 
"  mourning." 

The  "mourning"  (the  original  is  suggestive 
of  outward  signs,  such  as  bowing  or  hanging 
the  head  as  well  as  affliction  of  the  soul),  if 
not  marked  by  such  penitential  observances  as 
in  ix.  3,  was  accompanied  by  abstinence  from 
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neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all,  till 
three  whole  weeks  were  fulfilled. 

4  And  in  the  four  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  first  month,  as  I  was  by 
the  side  of  the  great  river,  which  is 
"Hiddekel; 


5  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and 
looked,    and  behold   'a  certain    man  tHeb. 

.      1      J      .        , .  ,  ,    .  one  man, 

clothed    m   Imen,   whose  loms  were 
^girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz  :         '  Re^-  '• 

6  His  body  also  was  like  the  beryl,  '^' ""'  '^' 
and    his   face   as   the   appearance  of 


"bread  of  desires."  Some  writers  contrast 
this  with  the  "  bread  of  affliction  "  used  at  the 
Passover,  Deut.  xvi.  3,  and  take  it,  together 
with  the  following  words,  "neither  flesh  nor 
wine,''  to  signify  the  diet  proper  for  fasting ; 
but  "bread  of  desires"  (cp.  the  analogous 
phrase  in  -z;.  11)  is  better  taken  as  descriptive 
of  the  ordinary  food  (cp.  i.  5)  which  was 
placed  on  the  table  of  a  Babylonian  noble. 
"Anointing  oneself  with  oil "  was  considered 
a  mark  of  joy  and  happiness  (Amos  vi.  6, 
Ps.  xxiii.  5) :  it  was  usual  to  refrain  from  it 
in  times  of  sadness  (a  S.  xii.  zo,  xiv.  z). 

For  three  weeks  (at  days)  the  "mourning" 
lasted.  It  was  thus  that  the  prophet  prepared 
himself  and  sought  for  that  communion  with 
God,  which  issued  in  God's  revelation  of  His 
will  to  His  servant.  "  In  this  we  have  a  pic- 
ture of  what  goes  on  with  the  Church.  God 
wishes  that  the  Church  should  be  both  tried 
by  afflictions,  and  in  faith  look  forward  to 
freedom"  (Melanchthon). 

4.  in  the  four  and  ttuentieth  day]  i.e.  his 
"  mourning  "  lasted  from  the  3rd  to  the  a4th 
of  Nisan,  the  first  two  days  of  the  month 
being,  since  the  days  of  Saul  (e.g.  i  S.  xx.  18, 
&c.)  and  onwards,  observed  as  a  festival. 

great  river... Hiddekel]  (See  Gen.  ii.  14, 
note.)  This  was  the  old  Accadian  name  for 
the  Tigris  (Sayce,  '  Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  , 
Arch.'  I.  300 ;  cp.  Norris,  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  i. 
1*8,  II.  475),  so  LXX.  and  Theod.  It  was 
not  the  Euphrates  (Syr.),  for  which  the  cunei- 
form readings  give  a  corresponding  name. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Daniel 
was  actually  by  the  Tigris,  and  not  "  in  the 
spirit : "  the  point  is,  however,  an  open  one 
as  in  viii.  2.  The  application  of  the  word 
"  river"  (nahar)  to  the  Tigris  has  been  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  incorrect  expression,  and 
therefore  fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  cuneiform  inscriptions  fully  prove 
the  correctness  of  Daniel's  use  of  the  word 
(cp.  Norris,  'Assyr.  Diet.'  ill.  758). 

5.  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen]  The  in- 
definifeness  of  the  original  of  "a  certain  man" 
(see  marg.  for  literal  rendering,  the  av6panros 
eTs  of  LXX. ;  cp.  similar  expressions  in  i  K. 
XX.  13,  and — ^with  a  change  of  order — in  viii. 
13,  Ezek.  viii.  18)  renders  it  impossible  to 
identify  with  certainty  the  individual  meant. 
Probabilities  are  in  favour  of  his  being  either 
the  same  as  he  who  called  Gabriel  (viii.  16),  or 
Gabriel  himself  (Ewald  and  Gratz,  see  v.  10), 


rather  than  Michael  (Rabb.:  -v.  13  is  opposed 
to  this),  or  the  Angel  of  God's  presence,  or 
"the  withholder"  (o  Korcxaiv)  of  %  Thess. 
ii.  6.  The  words  of  this  "  certain  man  "  fol- 
low in  -zj.  II,  &c. 

The  linen  clothing  was,  it  is  true,  the 
clothing  of  the  priests — especially  of  the  high- 
priest  (e.g.  Lev.  xvi.  4),  and  so  may  be  typical 
here  of  the  holiness,  as  the  gold  would  be  of 
the  honour,  of  the  "certain  one:"  but  the 
type  should  not  be  pressed.  The  expression  is 
one  of  simple  and  natural  description,  the 
linen  dress  being  also  the  dress  of  the  better 
class  of  the  Babylonians  (see  note  v.  7),  and 
that  to  which  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  (ix.  a)  were 
most  accustomed. 

loins  <were  girded  <with  fine  gold  of  Ujihaz] 
The  girdle  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Babylonian  costume  (cp.  Ezek.  xxiii.  ij)  ;  all 
wore  it  from  the  king  to  the  peasant  (see  the 
representations  from  the  monuments  in  Layard, 
'Nin.  and  Bab."  xxiii. — xxxi.  15,  27,  &c. ; 
Rawl.  'A.  M.'  III.  I  .seq.).  The  word  ren- 
dered "gold"  is  either,  as  A.V.,  a  gold  of  a  fine 
and  purified  kind,  or  may  indicate  (see  one 
meaning  of  the  root)  gold- work  of  a  repoussee 
or  stamped  character. 

Where  Uphaz  was  is  an  undecided  geo- 
graphical problem.  The  versions  give  little 
help  here:  the  LXX.  omits  the  word  (ren- 
dering it  Mox^af  in  Jer.  X.  9),  and  the  Vulg. 
latinizes  the  form  Ophir — "  auro  obrizo."  The. 
name  only  occurs  here  and  in  Jer.  x.  9  (where 
Targ.,  Syr.  and  Theod.  read  Ophir).  It 
was  certainly  the  name  of  a  country.  If  it 
was  identical  with  Ophir  (the  change  of  r  to 
z  is  not  an  impossible  one,  Ewald;  cp.  the 
lect.  -var.  "  bazaq  "  for  "  baraq,"  Ezek.  i.  14), 
and  a  dialectical  form  of  that  name,  it  is  either 
to  be  looked  for  in  Southern  Arabia  or — as 
modern  research  seems  to  determine  (see 
Cameron  in  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.' 
II.  267) — in  Tepora  (T'epora,  the  land  of 
Opor  or  Ophir),  the  Teprobane  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Tipperah  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

6.  body. ..like  the  beryl]  Lit.  "like  Tar- 
shish  "  (Theod.  oJo-el  Bapareis ;  LXX.  has  an 
altogether  different  reading ;  see  add.  Note), 
the  local  designation  being  applied  to  the  gem 
(cp.  Ophir  =  gold.  Job  xxii.  24).  This  Tar- 
shish  is  not  the  Phoenician  settlement  nor  the 
coast-district  of  North  Africa,  but  used  inter- 
changeably with  Ophir  for  the  Indian  coast- 
territory  (see  Cameron,  p.  281).  The  gem  is 
the  chrysolite  (Vulg.  here)  of  the  ancients  and 
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lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire, 
and  his  arms  and  his  feet  like  in  colour 
to  polished  brass,  and  the  voice  of  his 
words  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude. 

7  And  I  Daniel  alone  saw  the 
vision:  for  the  men  that  were  with 
me  saw  not  the  vision ;  but  a  great 
quaking  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they 
fled  to  hide  themselves. 

8  Therefore  I  was  left  alone,  and 
saw  this  great  vision,  and  there  re- 
mained no  strength  in  me :   for  my 

I  Or,         '"^comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into 
"fhap/  7,  corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength. 

9  Yet  heard  I  the  voice  of  his 
words:   and  when  I  heard. the  voice 


28. 


of  his  words,  then  was  I  in  a  deep 
sleep  on  my  face,  and  my  face  toward 
the  ground. 

10  fl  And,  behold,  an  hand  touched 
me,  which  *set  me  upon  my  knees 'J^^^^ 
and  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands. 

1 1  And  he  said  unto  me,  O  Daniel, 

♦a  man  greatly  beloved,  understand  ^^eK 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  thee,  and  <&«>«. 
♦stand  upright:  for  unto  thee  am  ItHeb. 

All  1       L     J  1  standupm 

now  sent.     And  when  he  had  spoken  thy  stand- 
this  word  unto  me,  I  stood  trembling.  '"^' 

12  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Fear 
not,  Daniel :  for  from  the  first  day 
that  thou  didst  set  thine  heart  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  chasten  thyself  before 


the  topaz  of  the  moderns,  which  was  bartered 
on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Ethiopia  and  India. 

feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass]  Lit. 
"like  the  eye,"  i.e.  the  appearance  or  aspect 
(Theod.  as  opacns,  cp.  the  similar  phrase  of 
V.  16,  "like  the  similitude");  the  phrase  is 
frequent  in  Ezekiel  (i.  4,  viii.  s,  x.  9^.  The 
"  feet "  (prop,  foot-region,  cp.  Ruth  lii.  4,  7, 
&c.)  is  fairly  paraphrased  by  the  Vulg.  "  qua: 
deorsum  sunt  usque  ad  pedes ; "  the  general 
aspect  of  the  body,  not  of  the  arms  or  the 
feet  only,  was  like  "burnished  brass"  (Ezek. 
i,  7  ;  not  brass  in  a  fused  and  glowing  state). 

•voice... like  the  -voice  of  a  multitude]  So 
Theod.  and  Vulg.  The  word  rendered 
"multitude"  is  variously  applied  to  the  noise 
due  to  rain,  thunder,  song  and  a  crowd 
(LXX.  here  66pvfios),  and  hence  metaphori- 
cally transferred  to  the  crowd  itself  (e.g.  Isai. 
xiii.  4,  xvii.  iz) ;  the  analogy  of  Ezek.  i.  14 
("as  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  cp.  xliii.  2, 
Kev.  i.  15)  has  induced  many  commentators 
to  assimilate  the  translation  here  to  that. 

The  details  of  the  description  of  the  "certain 
one"  (yv.  5,  6)  should  be  compared  with 
the  details  in  the  following  passages  in  Ezek. 
ix.  2,  i.  16, 13,  7,  27,  24,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  assume  imitation  of  Ezekiel's  description 
on  the  part  of  Daniel,  or  to  adduce  Rev.  i. 
13 — 15  as  the  explanation  of  the  person  meant. 
The  passage  in  Daniel  might  be  used  in  illus- 
tration of  that  in  the  Revelation — not  vice 
versa;  and  the  spiritual  temperament,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Babylonian  atmosphere  in 
which  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  lived,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  explain  naturally  resem- 
blances of  diction. 

7.  I... alone  saixi  the  ■vision.,  &c.]  Cp.  the 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  St  Paul  (Acts  ix.  7,  xxii. 
11).  Who  were  Daniel's  companions — 
whether  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi 
(Rashi)  or  not — must  be  purely  conjectural,. 


At  his  age  and  in  his  position  he  was  sure  to 
have  his  attendants  (vi.  28),  whether  they  were 
such  as  would  be  chosen  for  him,  or  such  as 
the  families  of  the  companions  of  the  youth 
and  prime  of  his  life  (i.  19,  iii.  30)  would — 
in  the  then  days  of  toleration  and  freedom 
— supply  to  him. 

a  great  quaking,. .fled  to  hide  themsel'ves'] 
The  word  "quaking"  (not  eKtrrcuris,  Theod.) 
aptly  renders  the  trembling  kind  of  fear  which 
the  original  denotes.  The  latter  clause  is  more 
literally  "in  (i.e.  while)  hiding  themselves." 
The  iv  a-irovSfi  of  the  LXX.  and  c'v  (jjo^io  of 
Theod.  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations 
of  the  present  text. 

8.  my  comeliness  was  turned... into  corrup- 
tion] i.  e.  the  shining  freshness  of  health  which 
tinged  his  cheek  (not  the  mieiyja.  of  LXX.  or 
the  general  e|(s  of  Theod.)  left  him  (cp.  vii. 
28 ;  V.  6,  9),  as  if  a  "destroying  wind"  (Jer.  li. 
1)  had  passed  over  him:  the  effects  are  further 
defined  by  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  and  the 
next  (cp.  viii.  18,  the  expressions  here  being 
rather  stronger). 

10.  an  hand  touched  me]  i.e.  the  hand  of 
the  "certain  man"  (y.  j):  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  angelic 
personages  with  whom  Daniel  was  in  com- 
munication during  this  vision.  The  touch 
"moved"  (see marg.),  helped  him  to  his  hands 
and  feet  in  order  to  stand  upright.  The  A.V. 
"set  me"  (like  the  i|fy«pcv  of  LXX.  and 
Theod.)  expresses  the  result  rather  than  the 
process  indicated  by  the  original  word.  The 
action  described  in  1;.  ro,  as  well  as  the  words 
used  in  -vv.  11, 12,  recall  the  action  and  words 
of  Gabriel  (cp.  viii.  18,  and  ix.  22,  23). 

11.  The  angel  calls  him  Daniel,  not  Belte- 
shazzar:  he  gives  him  the  name  by  which  he 
was  known  to  the  saints  of  God  (cp.  Theo- 
(Joret  in  loc). 
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thy  God,  thy  words  were  heard,  and  days  :  but,  lo,  Michael,  '  one  of  the  \^ji^^i_ 

I  am  come  for  thy  words.  chief  princes,  came  to  help  me ;  and 

13  But  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  I  remained  there  with  the  kings  of 

of  Persia  withstood  me  one  and  twenty  Persia. 


12.  I  am  come  for  thy  twords^  The  change 
from  "I  am  sent"  oi-v.  11  shoald  be  noticed. 
The  still  "trembling"  prophet  needed  encou- 
ragement ;.  therefore  the  more  gentle  and  friend- 
ly expression  ("menschenfreundlichvor  Men- 
schen  erscheint,"  Ewald)  cheers  him.  It  was 
on  account  of  his  "words,"  his  prayers,  and 
"mourning"  (-u.  a),  that  the  angel  "came... 
to  make  him  understand"  {v.  14)  what  would 
be  the  issue  to  his  people  of  all  that  troubled 
him  and  them. 

13.  The  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
•withstood  me'\  This  verse  gives  the  reason  why, 
during  the  "three  whole  weeks"  {yv.  %,  3), 
no  answer  had  been  vouchsafed. 

"There  was  war  in  heaven"  (cp.  Rev.  xii, 
7)v  it  was  no  contest  between  princes  of  the 
earth,  or  between  angels  of  heaven  and  earthly 
kings,  or  between  good  and  evil  genii,  nor 
was  it  waged  in  earthly  courts;  but  the 
guardian-angel  of  Persia  opposed  the  guardian- 
angel  of  Israel  fcp.  v.  zi,  xiL  i).  "There 
are  actual  celestial  powers  which  correspond 
to  the  powers  and  kingdoms  of  earth;  there  is 
a  purely  spiritual  and  heavenly  history  which 
correspond  to  the  history  of  earth  and  men ; 
behind  all  that  is  visible  is  that  invisible  and 
higher  power  which  is  at  once  necessary  to, 
and  the  connecting-link  of,  all  human  things" 
(Ewald).  The  conception  is  one,  to  which 
such  Old  Test,  passages  as  Isai.  xxiv.  ai  and 
(more  indirectly)  Isai,  xlvi.  t,  Jer.  xlvi. 
85,  xlix,  3,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  reading 
rf  some  codices,  of  the  Greek  version  in  Deut. 
xxxil.  8  (cp.  Frankel,  '  Vorstudien  z.  d.  Sep- 
tuaginta,'  p.  66),  Baruch  iv.  7  (dai/iopia,  cp. 
I  Gor.  X.  ao,  at),  and  Ecclesiasticus  xvii.  17 
Cnydfievos),  furnish  parallels;  but  which 
finds  its  most  natural  illustration  from  the 
books  andsculptures  of  Babylonian  "  virisdom." 
Every  city,  every  tribe,  and  every  country, 
had  its  special  protecting  god.  In  war  the 
conqueror  carried  away,  more  often  than  he 
destroyed,  the  image  of  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
country  or  city  captured.  It  was  a  sign  that 
the  "prince  of  his  kingdom"  had  been  vic- 
torious over  the  "prince"  of  the  withstanding 
people  (cp.  xi.  8).  The  original  of  the  word 
"withstood"  is  taken  in  a  past  sense  by  the 
versions:  but  the  word  (as  at  present  pointed)^ 
is  a  participle;  and  a  present  sense,  "he  is 
withstanding  me,"  would  convey  more  clearly 
.^what  is  evident  from  the  rest  of  the  verse 
and  -v.  ao — ^that  the  contest  was  still  continu- 
ing. The  original  of  the  expression  also  gives 
prominence  to  the  "face  to  face"  nature  of 
the  contest — "he  is  standing  before  me"  (cp. 
LXX.  avBeMTTTiKet  ivavriov  nov)-. 
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Michaet,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  &c.]  Lit. 
(see  marg.)  one  of  the  first  princes; — called 
also  "youF  prince"  (v.  ai :  i.f, Daniel's  prince, 
and  so  also  the  pnnce  of  Daniel's  people), 
and  "the  great  prince"  (xii.  i,  cp.  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "first'"'  in  sense  of  "chief" 
in  I  Chro.  xviii.  17Y — but  less  thairthe  Prince 
of  princes  (viii.  %f).  In  Jude  (v.  9,  cp.  Rev. 
xii.  7)  he  is  called  "the  archangel."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  "who  is  like  God  (El)" — a 
name  framed  after  the  same  manner  as  Mi- 
shael  (Exod.  vi.  aa),  Micaiah  ("who  is  like 
Jehovah  (Jah)"), — recalls  such  passages  as 
Exod.  XV.  II,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8  (A.  V.).  The 
name  is  not  only  a  testimony  to  the  incom- 
parable and  "incomprehensible"  (immensus) 
power  of  the  God  of  angels;  but  also,  as 
borne  by  an  angel,  is  suggestive  of  the  lowli- 
ness and  humility  which  even  angelic  powers 
count  it  a  glory  to  acknowledge,  when  they 
are  compared  with  Him  before  whose  pre- 
sence they  bow  their  faees.  The  eonception 
of  a  leader  of  the  angelic  host  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews-  (Josh.  v.  14 ; 
it  is  implied  in  Gen.  xxxii.  i,  a  ;•  a  K.  vi.  17), 
but  names  for  him  or  other  angels  do  not 
appear  to  have  become  common  till  the  Baby- 
lonian and  later  periods.  This  is  what  might 
be  expected'.  It  would  be  natural  if  not  neces- 
sary both  as  a  protest  and  as  a  protection 
against  the  names  given  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians  to  their  gods  and  genii.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Daniel  gives  no  name  to  the 
"pruice  of  Persia,"  or  "prince  of  Greece:" 
the  cause  is  self-evident  ^ee  also  Excursus  on 
'Angelology,''p.  348). 

I  remained  there  ivith  the  kings  of  Persia'] 
The  A.  V.  carries  on  the  idea  conveyed  by 
this  rendering  by  commencing  the  next  verse 
(•V.  14)  with  "now:"  but — though  supported 
by  the  Syr.,  Vulgate,  and  some  modern  lexi- 
cographers— the  rendering  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  Greek  versions  take  it  very  differently: 
"I  left  him  (Michael)  there.. .and  am  come," 
&c.  (cp.  LXX.  and  Theod.)..  And  this— 
though  ,  not  a  literal  translation — is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  action  to  be  predicated 
on  the  part  of  the  angel.  Hence,  following 
the  hint  of  the  Greek  versions,  many  modem 
commentators  take  the  word  translated  "  re- 
mained" in  the  sense  of  "remaining  over  and 
above,"  i.e.  of  being,  superfluous.  The  sense 
would  then  be:  through  Michael's  help  "I 
was  superfluous  (I  was  not  wanted)  with 
the  kings  of  Persia,  and  I  am  come,"  &c. 
Other  renderings — such. as  that  of  Luther  "I 
gained  the  victory"  (in  support  of  which  the 
usus.verborum  in.  Gen.  xlix.  4  is- quoted,  but 
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14  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee 
understand  what  shall  befdl  thy  peopl 
in  the  latter  days  :  for  yet  the  vision  is 
for  many  days. 

15  And  when  he  had  spoken  such 
words  unto  me,  I  set  my  face  toward 
the  ground,  and  I  became  dumb. 

16  And,  behold,  one  like  the  simili- 
tude of  the  sons  of  men  touched  my 
lips :  then  I  opened  my  mouth,  and 
spake,  and  said  unto  him  that  stood 
before  me,  O  my  lord,  by  the  vision 
my  sorrows  are  turned  upon  me,  and 

I  Or,  thu  I  have  retained  no  strength. 

'^t^df      1 7  For  how  can  '  the  servant  of  this 


my  lord  talk  with  this  my  lord .?  for 
as  for  me,  straightway  there  remained 
no  strength  in  me,  neither  is  there 
breath  left  in  me. 

18  Then  there  came  again  and 
touched  me  one  like  the  appearance  of 
a  man,  and  he  strengthened  me, 

19  And  said,  O  man  greatly  be- 
loved, fear  not :  peace  be  unto  thee, 
be  strong,  yea,  be  strong.  And  when 
he  had  spoken  unto  me,  I  was  strength- 
ened, and  said.  Let  my  lord  speak  j 
for  thou  hast  strengthened  me. 

20  Then  said  he,  Knowest  thou 
wherefore   I    come   unto   thee  ?   and 


without  sufficient  reason),  or  "I  maintained 
my  place," — are  not  so  philologically  accurate. 
The  plural  "kings  of  Persia"  does  not  re- 
present human  powers  only,  e.g.  Cyrus  and 
his  successors,  i.e.  the  Persian  dynasty  as  a 
whole,  or  Cyrus  (in  particular)  and  his  guar- 
dian-genius, but  the  active  powers  spiritual 
and  earthly  which  had  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
in  charge.  Michael's  victory  over  "the  prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia"  was  a  victory  over 
"the  kings  of  Persia;"  it  was  the  victory  of 
God  over  the  powers  natural  and  supernatural 
which  resisted  Him.  For  this  enlarged  use 
of  the  word  "kings"  cp.  Isai.  viii.  21;  Ps.  ii. 
2,  and  for  a  similar  thought  Isai.  xxiv.  ai; 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  7. 

14.  for  yet  the  •vision  is  for  many  days^ 
i.e.,  as  Luther  has  paraphrased  it: — "for  the 
vision  shall  happen  (be  fulfilled)  after  many 
days."  The  sense  would  seem  to  be  (with 
Rashi  and  other  Rabbis)  that  another  vision 
was  to  be  granted  to  explain  what  had  not 
been  explained.  Whether  the  "many  days" 
in  this  clause  of  the  verse  is  the  same  as  "the 
latter  days"  of  the  previous  clause  or  not,  is  a 
disputed  point.  The  context  as  well  as  the 
more  simple  mode  of  interpretation  are  in 
favour  of  their  identity.  On  the  phrase  "the 
latter  days"  see  ii.  28. 

15  seq.  Thrice  in  this  vision  "angels  came 
and  ministered"  unto  the  servant  as  they 
"ministered  unto"  Him  of  whom  he  spake 
(Matt.  iv.  11);  and  the  successive  effects  of  the 
vision  upon  Daniel  are  worthy  of  attention: 
(a)  cp.  -w.  8  and  9 ;  there  the  effect  was  fol- 
lowed by  partial  restoration  to  strength :  (A) 
•V.  1; ;  the  dumbness  noted  was  removed  {v. 
16),  but  was  again  followed  by  utter  pros- 
tration: (<:)i;.  18;  a  third  time  the  "strength- 
ening touch"  was  administered,  and  Daniel 
expressed  his  ability  to  listen  Qv.  icj).  It  was 
the  recognition  of  this  triple  ministry  which 
induced  some  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  (as 


Ephraim  Syrus)  to  trace  in  each  separate  act 
the  work  of  a  separate  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

16.  one  like  the  similitude  of  the  sons  ofmen\ 
Cp.  the  similar  phrases  v.  18,  vii.  13,  viii.  15. 
It  does  not  follow  that  this  was  Gabriel,  but 
there  is  nothing  against  the  identification  (see 
■u.  5).  The  LXX.  reads  "hke  the  similitude 
of  the  hand  of  a  man."  For  the  angel's  act 
compare  also  ix.  21. 

O  my  lord... my  sorromis  are  turned  upon  me'\ 
Lit.  "Adoni"  (sing,  not  "Adonai,"  plur.), 
cp.  xii.  8 ;  the  last  letter  "i"  is  hardly  the  con- 
necting sound  which  so  frequently  occurs  with 
this  word  (e.g.  in  proper  names,  Adoni-bezek), 
but  rather  the  mark  of  the  pronoun  '■^my 
lord."  Having  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  i.e.  to  the  strength  which  it  was  the 
angel's  to  give,  the  title  "my  strength"  is  very 
significant  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
context.  The  "sorrows"  are  lit.  p^dns  like 
those  of  a  woman  in  travail  (i  S.  iv.  19).  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Isaiah  (xiii. 
8,  xxi.  3)  to  express  that  overpowering  grief 
which  masters  mind  as  well  as  body.  Theod. 
accepts  the  original  somewhat  more  literally, 
eirrpa<j»i  ra  ivros  uou  iv  c/iqi:  so  Luther 
"meine  Gelenke  beben  mir." 

17.  The  second  clause  is  taken  by  many 
modem  commentators  as  an  apostrophe  on 
the  part  of  Daniel,  and  not  to  be  considered 
part  of  his  remarks  to  the  angel;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  for  introducing  such  an  "aside." 
The  verse  is  best  understood  if  considered 
(with  Luther  and  Ewald)  an  integral  part  of 
the  prophet's  faltering  speech. 

20.  The  sense  of  this  difficult  verse  is 
made  clearer,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  "prince 
of  Persia"  and  the  "prince  of  Grecia"  are 
not  conceived  as  fighting  against  each  other, 
but  as — 'in  succession  of  time — ^powers  (plur, 
see  note  on  "in  these  things"  in  -u.  21)  fight- 
ing against  the  angelic  powers  of  Israel.  The, 
"fighting,"  again,  should  not  be  taken  in. 
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now  will  I  return  to  fight  with  the 
prince  of  Persia  :  and  when  I  am  gone 
forth,  lo,  the^  prince  of  Grecia  shall 
come. 

21  But  I  will  shew  thee  that  which 

is  noted  in  the  scripture  of  truth :  and 

*Heb.       there  is  none  that  ^holdeth  with  me 

ex^fhim-  in   these   things,   but   Michael   your 

'"'■^'         prince. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I  TAe  ffverihrmv  of  Persia  by  the  king  of  Grecia.. 
S  Leagues  and  conflicts  between  the  kings  of 
the  south  and  of  the  north.  30  The  invasion 
and  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

ALSO  I  in  the  first  year  of  Darius 

£\_     the   Mede,  even   I,    stood   to 

confirm  and  to  strengthen  him. 

2  And  now  will  I  shew  thee  the 

truth.     Behold,  there  shall  stand  up 


the  sense  of  disputation  or  word-strife  among 
the  "princes,"  but  in  the  more  literal  and  usual 
sense.  The  "going  forth"  may  therefore 
mean  something  more  than  simply  leaving  one 
place  for  another;  it  may  imply  that  the  going 
forth  is  for  the  purpose  of  war,  as  would  also 
be  the  coming  (cp.  i.  i)  of  the  "prince  of 
Grecia."  The  verse  may  then  be  paraphrased 
thus:  "I  will  return  to  fight  out  the  fight 
with  the  prince  of  Persia,  begun  (-d.  13) 
but  not  ended;  but  while  I  am  going  forth 
(the  verb  is  the  pres.  part,  in  the  orig.)  for 
this  contest,  while  it  is  still  continuing,  the 
piince  of  Grecia  cometh  (pres.)  and  a  new  con- 
test will  begin"  (cp.  the  Greek  versions,  which 
however  translate  the  verbs  in  the  past  tense). 
Gratz  refers  the  "going  forth"  to  the  act  of 
Gabriel  going  to  bring  Daniel  word;  and  con- 
siders the  coming  of  the  "prince  of  Grecia" 
to  have  taken  place  while  Gabriel  was  absent 
on  this  mission. 

The  hostility  towards  God's  people  which 
the  '.'prince  of  Persia  and  the  prince  of 
Grecia"  shewed,  is  illustrated  historically  in 
the  opposition  and  hindrances  endured  by  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  not  only  during  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes 
(Ezra  and  Nehem.  passim)  but  also,  if  in  a  less 
degree,  in  that  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 

21.  that  ixihich  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of 
truthi  "Noted"  is  elsewhere  rendered  "writ- 
ten" (v.  24)  and  "sign"  (vi.  8):  the  idea  of 
engraving,  etymologically  connected  with  the 
root  of  the  original,  suggests  the  indelibility  of 
what  is  "noted." 

The  "scripture  of  truth"  is  the  title  for 
the  ensuing  section.  It  not  only  expresses  the 
divine  record  (Ps.  cxxxix.  16,  cp.  Rev.  v.  i), 
whose  characteristic  is  faithfulness  and  "truth," 
particularly  in  relation  to  religious  truth  and 
the  true  announcement  of  the  fiiture  (Pss.  xxv. 
S,  cxix.  141 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  15) ;  but  it  is  here 
used  with  an  implied  contrast  to  the  records 
and  books  of  Babylonia  and  Persia  familiar 
to  the  prophet — neither  imperishable  nor  true; 
and  with  evident  reference  to  the  "true  thing" 
(v.  i)  and  "the  truth"  of  previous  visions 
(viii.  la,  ix.  13). 

The  "but"  which  introduces  these  words 
is  (in  the  original)  an  adverb  of  peculiar  force. 
Often  rendered  by  val  (the  immo  -uero  of  La- 


tinity),  it  expresses  the  firm  assurance  of  a 
thing  which  might  be  doubted.  So  here ;  lest 
Daniel's  heart  should  faint  again  at  the  thought 
of  the  greatness  of  the  contest  hinted  at  (y. 
ao),  the  angel  encourages  him  in  language,  the 
first  word  of  which  would  strengthen  him. 

none  that  holdeth  luith  me  in  these  things\ 
Better  as  in  marg.  "strengtheneth  himself" 
with  me.  The  word  is  rendered  "play  the 
man"  in  a  S.  x.  12. 

,  The  A.  V.  "in  these  things"  agrees  with 
Vulg.  (perhaps  also  the  Greek  versions) ;  but 
this  does  not  give  the  right  sense.  The  words 
are  "against  these,"  i.e.  against  the  "princes 
of  Persia  and  Grecia." 

The  opening  verse  of  chap.  xi.  is  usually 
connected  wiUi  x.  ai,  rather  than  with  xi.  2. 
The  division  into  chapters  x.,  xi.,  xii.  is  un- 
fortunate and  inconvenient.  The  whole  section 
forms  one  connected  whole,  and  to  be  under- 
stood must  be  read  regardless  of  the  current 
divisions. 

Chap.  XI.  1.  inthefirst  year  of  Darius.., 
even  I,  stood. ..hint]  The  LXX.  (and  Theod.) 
read  Cyrus,  evidently  from  x.  i :  but  the  ac- 
cepted reading  "Darius"  is  contextually  the 
correct  one.  The  "  him  "  is  not  Darius  but 
Michael  (x.  21):  lit.  the  verse  runs  "my 
standing  was  to  confirm,"  &c.  There  is  pro- 
bably an  allusion  to  the  then — "in  the  first 
year  of  Darius,"  after  the  fall  of  Babylon — 
uncertain  position  which  Darius  would  take 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  Israel.  The 
history  of  chap.  vi.  shews  how  precarious 
was  the  position  of  the  great  men  of  tlie 
Jewish  race :  here  it  is  intimated  that  the 
angelic  powers  of  Israel  strengthened  each 
other  against  the  "prince  of  Persia"  (or  Me- 
dia). Angelic  interference  was  exercised  in 
behalf  of  Daniel  (vi.  22),  and  had  continued, 
and  would  still  continue. 

2.  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings']  i.e. 
after  Cyrus  (cp.  x.  i).  Who  were  these 
three,  and  the  fourth  richer,  &c.  ?  If  the 
principle  of  selection  be  admitted,  or  the 
number  four  be  accepted  as  symbolical  (as  in 
vii.  6),  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  interpretation 
that  these  should  represent  four  kings  who 
succeeded  one  another  in  strict  chronological 
order ;  neither  can  this  be  said  to  be  required  by 
the  original  of  the  word  "stand  up"  (here  and  in 
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yet  three  kings  in  Persia;  and  the 
fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they 
all :  and  by  his  strength  through  his 
riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Grecia. 

3  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand 
up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion, 
and  do  according  to  his  will. 

4  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his 


kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be 
divided  toward  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven; and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor 
according  to  his  dominion  which  he 
ruled ;  for  his  kiogdom  shall  be 
plucked  up,,  even  for  others  beside 
those. 

5  V  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes ;  and 


•V.  3).  The  description  given  of  the  fourth,  if 
applicable  to  Xerxes,  is  not  less  so  to  Darius 
Codomannus — ^the  last  king  of  Persia;  and  the 
parallelism  of  viii.  7  is  in  &vour  of  referring 
"  the  fourth"  to  this  latter  king.  If  so,  and 
neglfecting  strictly  successive  ordier,  "the  three 
kings"  would  be  those,  after  Cyrus,  most 
renowned,  e.g.  Cambyses,  Darms  Hystaspis, 
and  Xerxes  (see  note  viiL  4)..  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  strictly  successive  order  be  adopted, 
the  "three  kings"  would  be  Cambyses,  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  fourth 
•^-Xerxes.  This  necessitates  the  supposition 
of  a  long  interval  between  the  concluding 
events  of  v.  3  and  the  beginning  of -z;.  4  : — of 
itself  not  inadmissible  in  a  prophetic  section, 
nor  philoIogicaUy  incorrect ;  but  if  the  inter- 
val is  to  be  placed  anywhere  it  is  less  abrupt, 
less  disconnecting,  if  placed  between  the  third 
and  fourth  kings  of  -v.  3.  The  language  of 
the  verse  does  not  help  the  reader  to  a  decision 
between  these  two  current  modes  of  interpre- 
tation. "  Far  richer  than  they  all,"  he  "  stirs 
up_aU"  (i:e.  nations,  men,  and  the  wealth 
which  they  represented),  are  expressions  true 
(a)  of  Xerxes,  the  inheritor  of  the  wealth  of 
his  father  Darius  Hystaspis,  at  the  head  of  his 
forty  to  forty-nine  nations  (between  one  and 
two  millions  of  men),  prepared  to  cross  the 
Hellespont,  and  (S)  of  Darius  Codomannus. 
marshalling  his  hundreds  of  thousands  at  Issus, 
or  his  twenty-five  nations  (above  a  million  of 
men)  at  Arbela,  and  resting  upon  that  count- 
less treasure  which  at  Susa  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander  (Grote,  'Hist,  of  Gr.'  iv.  i6s, 
n.  i). 

3,  4.  u  mighty.  Kng,  &c.]  The  diversity 
of  opinion  as  regards  -v.  2  ceases,  here.  Critics 
are  agreed  in  referring  this  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  If  viii.,  7  describes  typically  and  tersely 
his  conduct  to  Persia,  the  language  of  this 
verse  is  not  less  a  summary  of  the  character  of 
the  "  mighty "  (cp.  the  phrase  in  Isai.  ix.  5, 
x.  li)  king  of  Greece  and  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  family.  The  "ruling  a  great  rule"  (the 
alliteration  of  the  original  should. be  preserved 
here  as  in  -v.  5)  is  a  fitting  description  of  the 
power  which,  having  subjugated  the  Hellenic 
world,  made  itself  felt  on  the  laxartes  and 
on  the  Nile,  on  the  Hyphasis  and  on  the 
Tigris :  the  "  doing  according  to  his  will "  is 


not  only  descriptive  of  the  character — "agere 
videbatur  gentibus  quidquid  placebat" — as- 
signed to  him  by  Quintus  Curtius  (x.  j,  35), 
but  also  an  exhaustive  delineation  of  that 
career  which,  obtained  for  the  conqueror  the 
title  of  "Alexander,  the  son  (not  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  but)  of  Zeus  Ammon."  And  it  was 
"when  he  stood  up,"' or,  as  viH.  8  expresses 
it,  "  when  he  was  strong ""  (a  reading  Gratz 
would  adopt  here  by  a  change  in  the  letters 
of  the  word  in  the  original) — in  the  fiill  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  that  his  death  occurred 
(<?f.  32,  B.C.  323);  and  that  kingdom  which 
only  Alexander  could  have  held  together  was 
"broken"  in  pieces.  (Grote,  xii.  133,  142). 
Its  unity  was  at  an  end,  it  was  to  be  "  divided 
toward  the  four  winds  "  (cp.  viii.  8,  22).  His 
kingdom  did  not  remain  in  the  time  of  his 
"posterity"  (for  the  word  cp.  Jer.  xli.  17; 
Amos  iv.  2  ;  Ps.  cix.  13  :  the  Greek  versions 
render  differently),  but  to  "others  besides 
these."  At  his  death  one  illegitimate  son — 
Heracles,  was  alive ;  a  few  months  after,  his 
favourite  wife  Roxana  gave  birth  to  a  posthu- 
mous child — Alexander ;  both  were  eventually 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  those  who 
"rooted  up,"  "plucked  up,"  as  roots  out  of 
the  ground,  the  kingdom  of  that  emperor  who 
had  raised  them  to  power.  The  "realm  of 
Grecia"  was  never  again  "according  to  the 
rule  which  he  (Alexander)  ruled."  The  eastern 
satrapies  were  left  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of 
their  holders,  but  the  yoke  of  Ae  foreigner 
was  throvm  off  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
permitted ;  west,  north,  and  south,  the  chief 
officers  partitioned  that  vast  intestate  legacy 
vyhich  the  mighty  king  had  won  only  to  be 
dismembered. 

B.  With  this  verse  begins  a  summary  of 
the  leagues  and  conflicts  between  "the  kings 
of  the  south  and  of  the  north :"  literally,  the 
titles  are  the  king  of  the  "  Negeb  "  (see  Gen. 
XX.  i)— a  geographical  expression  for  the  land 
from  southern  Canaan  to  Arabia  Petrsea  and 
Egypt  (cp.  Isai.  xxx.  6,  7)— and  the  king  of  the 
"  Zaphon"— a  geographical  term  of  very  wide 
as  well  as  narrow  significance,  sometimes  taken 
to  refer  to  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  ig),  sometimes  to 
the  land  of  the  Chaldteans  (Jer.  vi.  22,  x.  22), 
sometimes  to  Babylon  (Zech.  ii.  10),  some-, 
times  to  Syria  (Isai.  xiv.  31),  sometimes  to 
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he  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and 
have  dominion ;  his  dominion  shall  be 
a  great  dominion. 

6  And  in  the  end  of  years  they 


♦shall  join  themselves  together;   forj^^jj';^ 
the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  shall  ^j«w« 


come 
make 


to  the  king  of  the  north  to  'ii'tm,. 
*an   agreement :  but  she  shall  ^^^^l 


Media  and  Persia  (Isai.  xli.  45  ;  Zeph.  ii.  13). 
The  south  is  placed  here  brfore  the  north. 
This  was  probably  the  Babylonian  usage  due 
to  the  same  idea  as  that  entertained  by  the 
Egyptians  (Birch,  'Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
Arch.'  III.  p.  415) — viz.  that  the  civilization 
and  emigration  of  the  earlier  settlers  had  been 
directed  to  the  south  from  the  north. 

By  the  "king  of  the  south"  is  meant  the 
prince  into  whose  hands  the  kingdom  of  the 
south  fell  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Egypt 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  in  B.C.  33*  and 
placed  under  the  lieutenancy  of  Ptolemy  (I.). 

The  explanation  most  current  refers  these 
conflicts,  &c.  to  those  which  histoiy  recog- 
nizes as  having  occurred  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Seleucids ;  but  the  very  vagueness  of 
the  terms  "  north  "  and  "  south,"  as  well  as 
the  frequently  ideal  rather  than  strictly  histo- 
rical representations,  necessitate  sometimes 
caution,  sometimes  breadth  of  application,  and 
fiilly  justify  the  purposely  chosen  indefinite- 
ness  which  marks  (for  instance)  the  heading 
oftheA.  V. 

the  king  of  the  south  shall  he  strong,  and 
one  of  his  princes  i  and  he  shall  be  strong  above 
him]  The  "  south  "  is  (throughout)  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  "Egypt"  (from  -v.  8),  but 
not  by  Theod.  If  by  the  "south'"  is  to  be 
understood  here  Egypt,  Ptolemy  would  be  the 
king  alluded  to,  that  portion  of  Alexander's 
empire  being  still  governed  by  Wm  at  the  time 
of  the  emperor's  death.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  king  about  B.C.  304  (Grote,  xii.  abs). 

The  identification  of  "one  of  his  princes" 
is  difficult  (for  the  phrase,  a  partitive  use  of  the 
preposition  "from,"  cp.  ■:;.  7 ;  Exod.  vi.  ts\ 
Neh.  xiii.  tS).  According  to  one  interpreta- 
tion, it  means  that  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  south  was  strong  above  the 
king  of  the  south;  an  interpretation  which 
involves  the  neglect  of  the  verse-divisions  in  the 
existing  Hebrew  text  (they  are  correctly  given 
in  the  A .  V.),  and  the  adoption  of  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  Greek  versions,  e.g.  "The  king 
of  the  south  shall  be  strong ;  and  one  of  his 
princes  shall  be  strong  above  him,"  &c.  (so 
the  Rabb.  interpretation  in  the  Wiina-Bible) ; 
and  this  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Seleucus,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  when  he  became 
master  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria 
(Grote,  1.  c).  The  great  objection  to  this  is, 
that  Seleucus  never  was  one  of  Ptolemy's 
princes — in  the  sense  of  either  vassal  or  sub- 
ordinate of  any  kind.  In  the  great  alliance 
between  Cassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysimachus 
of  Thrace,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  ag;ainst  the 
overweening  power  in  Asia  of  Antigonus— *■ 


an  alliance  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
gonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c. 
300)  and  in  the  dissolution  of  Ws  Asiatic 
dominion  dhiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleucus, 
whose  dynasty  from  that  date  exercised  au- 
thority from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  Caspian 
gates,  Parthia,  and  even  nearly  to  the  Indus — 
the  four  confederates  appear  always  on  equal 
terms.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Luther 
(and  some  modems)  take  "one  of  his  princes" 
to  mean  one  of  Alexander's  princes.  The 
Greek  versions  are  so  indefinite  that  they  may 
be  claimed  in  support  either  of  this  or  the 
preceding  application.  The  translation  would 
accordingly  be,  adopting  also  the  Septuagintal 
division  of  the  verse :  "  The  king  of  the  south 
shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  Alexander's  princes 
shall  be  strong  above  him ;"  a  translation 
which  will  also  admit  the  reference  to 
Seleucus,  while  strictly  in  accordance  with 
fact.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  were  both  gene- 
rals of  the  great  Alexander ;  and  the  power 
ultimately  acquired  by  the  former  was  far 
greater  than  that  acquired  by  the  latter.  The 
suggestion  (1?.^.  by  Gratz)  that  a  sentence 
(after  "one  of  his  princes")  such  as  "shall 
stand  up  from  the  north  "  should  be — ^for  the 
sake  of  elucidation — supplied  (from  v.  6, 
"  ttiey  "),  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  and 
clears  up  the  difficulty.  The  grammatical 
objections  to  this  view  are  not  insuperable; 
and  the  explanation  is  preferable  to  that  first 
named  or  to  a  third  sometimes  offered,  "  the 
king  of  the  south  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
king  before  him,  or  than  his  princes." 

6.  in  the  end  of  years  thiy  shall  join  them- 
selves together,  &c.]  Allusion  is  here  made  to 
the  political  or  matrimonial  "leagues  between 
the  kings  of  the  south  and  north,"  which  took 
place  after  some  time  (cp.  the  phrase  iu  »  Chro. 
xviii.  a). 

to  make  an  agreementj  awBriKal  (LXX.) 
based  upon  "rights"  (see  luarg/)  and  the 
principles  of  equity  (Prov.  i.  3).  The  sense  of 
tlie  following  words  of  the  verse  may  thus  be 
paraphrased:  The  marriage  (cp.  the  phrase  in 
Josh,  XV.  18,  Judg.  i.  14)  of  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  south  to  the  king  of  the  north 
shall  not  be  attended  by  retention  of  power  on 
her  part  nor  on  his  (the  king  of  the  south), 
the  agreement  will  fall  through  or  not  be 
observed,  and  the  political  significance  of  the 
union  come  to  nothing ;  the  power  of  the  king 
of  the  north  will  still  remain  the  greater. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  right 
rendering  of  the  words  themselves,  and  their 
reference.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  text  fol- 
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lOr, 

whom  she 
brought 
forth. 


not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm ;  nei- 
ther shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm  :  but 
she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that 
brought  her,  and  'he  that  begat  her, 
and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these 
times. 


7  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots 
shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which 
shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall 
enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of 
the  north,  and  shall  deal  against  them, 
and  shall  prevail : 


lowed  by  the  LXX.  makes  no  mention  of 
"the  king's  daughter;"  throughout,  the  action 
is  between  the  kings  of  the  south  and  the 
north  without  any  reference  to  a  third  person. 
Was  this  owing  to  the  difficulty  felt  in  identi- 
fying this  "  Idng's  daughter  "  \ 

she  shall  not  retain  the  poiuer  of  the  arm ; 
neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm]  Lit.  "  re- 
tain strength"  (as  in  x.  8, 16),  a  phrase  which 
from  its  ordinary  use  (see  i  Chro.  xxix.  14 ; 
a  Chro.  ii.  5,  xiii.  ao,  xxii.  9)  suggests  that 
the  preferable  translation  would  be  "the  arm 
shall  not  retain  strength"  ("arm"  is  a  fern, 
noun  usually,  and  the  verb  is  fem. ;  so  LXX. 
o  ^paxj-ov  avToro  ov  tTTqcrei  l(Txvv).  The  second 
clause  being  considered  tautological,  Theod., 
Vulg.  and  Luther,  by  a  diiferent  punctuation 
of  the  original,  read  "  his  seed  shall  not  stand," 
referring  the  words  to  the  "king's  daughter;" 
but  this — though  removing  the  difficulty — is 
unsupported,  and  the  clause  is  best  taken  as 
one  idea  amplified,  i.e.  not  "he"  alone  nor 
"  his  arm  "  alone,  but  "  he  and  his  arm,"  or  the 
king  and  that  power  which  he  held  as  king. 

she  shall  be  given  up,  &c.]  A  clause,  the 
general  sense  of  which  appears  to  be  the  sur- 
render of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  mar- 
riage or  league;  but  its  various  expressions 
are  still  matters  of  uncertainty.  For  instance, 
instead  of  "he  that  begat  her,"  Theod.  read 
17  veavis,  pointing  differently,  see  A.  V.  marg. ; 
Luther,  "child;"  Vulg.  plur. ;  the  LXX. 
omits  the  words.  "He  that  strengthened  her" 
is  by  some  referred  to  her  husband,  by  others 
to  her  father.  "  In  (these)  times  "  is  by  many 
MSS.  of  Theod.  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  and  referred  to  other  events  than 
those  connected  with  the  league. 

Independent  of  these  difficulties,  there  is  the 
greater  difficulty :  to  whom  does  this  refer  ? 
The  LXX. — as  has  been  stated — ignores  "the 
king's  daughter;"  but,  accepting  the  usual 
reading,  to  whom  is  allusion  intended  ?  The 
usual  interpretation  is  as  follows.  Between 
verses  5  and  6  a  space  of  a  century  and  a  half 
at  least  is  supposed  to  elapse — a  length  of  time 
which  somewhat  severely  taxes  the  phrase  "  in 
the  end  of  years"  (see  ref.).  Seleucus  I.  (Nica- 
tor)  was  succeeded  (B.C.  aSi)  by  Antiochus  I. 
(Soter) — a  prince  passed  over  in  the  prophecy, 
and  he  (b.c.  26a)  by  Antiochus  II.  (Theos). 
Ptolemy  I.  was  succeeded  (b.c  384)  in  Egypt 
by  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus) ;  and  with  this 
prince  Antiochus  II.  (Theos)  made  league 
(B.C.  247)  by  repudiating  his  first  wife  (Lao- 


dice)  and  her  children,  and  by  marrying 
Ptolemy's  daughter  Berenice.  On  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  (B.C.  246)  Antiochus  took  back 
Laodice,  who  poisoned  her  husband,  and 
caused  Berenice  and  her  child  (a  boy)  to  be 
murdered  at  Daphne. 

This  interpretation  would  be  legitimate 
if  there  were  no  doubt  either  about  the 
reading  or  explanation  of  every  sentence  hi 
the  verse.  But  considering  that  every  clause 
is  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  and  that 
there  existed  a  text  (followed  by  the  LXX.) 
which  differed  so  remarkably  from  that  usually 
received,  it  is  both  wiser  and  more  critical  to 
see  in  this  verse  a  general  rather  than  specific 
allusion  to  those  leagues  and  alliances  between 
the  kings  of  the  south  and  north,  which  from 
their  want  of  cohesion  and  assimilation  ended 
in  nothing  "even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with 
clay  "  (ii.  43). 

7.  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  shall 
one  stand  up  in  his  estate]  The  prep.  "  in  "  is 
supplied  here  from  the  phrase  in  w.  ao,  ai, 
38  (lit.  "  in  his  place,"  see  LXX.  inj.  ai,  38). 
The  words  "out  of"  are  unnecessary:  the 
better  rendering  (analogous  to  "o««  of  his 
princes,"  v.  5)  would  be  "  And  a  branch  of 
her  roots  "  {i.e.  one  who  comes  from  the  same 
origin),  &c.  Critics  are  divided  in  their  ap- 
plication of  the  word  "  roots."  Some  take  it 
as  referring  to  her  parents,  others  to  herself. 

tivhich  shall  come  ivith  an  army,  &c.]  The 
A.V.  agrees  with  the  Vulg.  and  Luther;  but 
the  preposition  in  the  original  is  not  "  with," 
but  "  to ; "  and  the  more  generally  accepted 
view  is  to  understand  by  the  "  army  "  that  of 
the  king  of  the  north.  The  sense  would  then 
be,  "which  shall  come  to  the  aimy,"  i.e.  in  a 
hostile  spirit  (cp.  Gen.  xxxii.  9 ;  Isai.  xxxvii. 
33),  "  and  enter"  &c. 

The  "  fortress  "  here  is  best  taken  as  a  col- 
lective word  (cp.  the  plur.  "  shall  deal  against 
them ") ;  elsewhere  the  plural  form  is  used 
Ov.  19).  It  is  very  doubtfiil  if  either  Seleucia 
(near  Antioch)  or  Gaza  can  be  said  to  be  here 
particularly  specified. 

The  LXX.  has  here  again  a  remarkable 
variation  from  the  textus  receptus:  The  "king  of 
the  north  "  is  not  a  genitive  but  a  nominative ; 
and  the  sense  implied  is  that  it  is  the  king  of 
the  north  "  which  shall  come  to  (against)  the 
army"  of  the  king  of  the  south  "in  his  own 
miglit...and  shall  prevail,"  &c. ;  "v.  8  is  also 
applied  to  the  king  of  the  north,  but  not  v.  9. 
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tHeb. 
vessels  of 
their  de- 
sire. 


8  And  shall  also  carry  captives  into 
Egypt  their  gods,  with  their  princes, 
and  with  *  their  precious  vessels  of 
silver  and  of  gold ;  and  he  shall  con- 
tinue mere  years  than  the  king  of  the 
north. 


9  So  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  re- 
turn into  his  own  land. 

io  But  his  sons  'shall  be  stirred  up, '  Of'  ^-^'^ 
and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great 
forces :  and  one  shall  certainly  come, 


8.  The  spoliation  mentioned  here  was 
practically  tantamount  to  an  adnnission  of 
total  defeat  on  the  part  of  those  so  treated 
(cp.  i.  a,  V.  3  ;  Isai.  xlvi.  i,  a ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7, 
xlix.  3).  The  word  (Nasikim)  rendered 
"princes"  (so  Rashi)  is  translated  by  others 
"  molten  images  "  (ja  x^'v^vrd  of  the  LXX. 
and  Theod.  Vulg.  "sculptilia").  The  in- 
scriptions use  the  word  nisik  in  the  sense  of 
"  treasure,"  or  "jewels,"  and  nasiku  in  that 
of  "  prince  "  or  "  chief."  Sardanapalus  speaks 
of  himself  as  conveying  to  his  city  Assur  Ila, 
Nasik  of  Lage,  with  his  soldiers  and  yoked 
chariots  (Norris,  '  Assyr.  Diet.'  iii.  io6j — 7  ; 
G.  Smith,  '  Hist,  of  Assurbanipal,'  p.  aa6  ; 
Prastorius,  '  Zeitsch.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  xxvii. 
514).  The  "gods"  and  "images"  here 
would  be  those  of  the  defeated  kingdom. 

he  shall  continue  more  years  than  the  king  of 
the  north]  A  translation  which  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. Theod.  and  the  Vulg.  "  ipse  prsevalebit 
adversus  regem  aquilonis  "  represent  one  com- 
pionly  adopted  translation  ;  but  a  better  still 
would  be  "he  shall  stand"  (same  as  v.  a,  3, 
4,  6)  (some)  "  years  (away)  from  the  king  of 
the  north,"  whether  from  exhaustion  or 
through  peace  remains  untold. 

9.  So  the  king  of  the  south  shall  come  into 
his  kingdom']  The  A.V.  and  LXX.  are  here 
in  opposition  to  the  other  versions  (and  most 
commentators) :  "  The  king  of  the  south  "  is 
by  these  latter  taken  as  a  genitive,  and  the 
translation  preferred  is  "  And  he  (the  king  of 
the  north)  shall  come  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
king  of  the  south,"  &c. ;  the  sudden  change 
of  subject  being  considered  less  violent  in  the 
original  than  it  is  in  translation. 

The  historical  events  alluded  to  in  iiv. 
1 — 9  are  supposed  to  be  the  standing  up  of 
Berenice's  brother  ("  the  branch  of  the  roots") 
Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes,  B.C.  247)  against 
Seleucus  II.  (Callinicus,  B.C.  243),  who  had 
succeeded  Antiochus  (Theos).  Ptolemy's 
career  was  marked  by  invariable  success. 
The  fortresses  of  Cilicia  and  the  strong  places 
of  the  Syrian  power  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and 
Babylonia  were  entered  by  him,  and  Laodice 
was  put  to  death  for  her  share  in  Berenice's 
murder.  He  returned  to  Egypt  with  a  booty 
of  40,000  talents  of  silver,  precious  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  bringing  back  with  him 
those  statues  of  the  national  deities  which 
Cambyses  had  carried  away  to  Persia.  This 
last  act  procured  for  him  his  title  of  Euergetes. 


The  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
broken  by  a  combined  naval  and  land  expedi- 
tion against  Ptolemy  on  the  part  of  Seleucus, 
which  resulted  in  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet  by 
a  storm  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  land  force, 
Seleucus  escaping  with  difficulty  to  Antioch. 

The  same  uncertainty  marks  this  explana- 
tion as  was  noted  in  -v.  6.  The  remarkable 
difference  exhibited  in  the  LXX.,  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  "  roots," 
the  (minor)  historical  inaccuracy  which  de- 
scribes Ptolemy  as  bringing  back  to  Egypt  the 
images  captured  by  Cambyses,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  (Herod.  lii.  37)  he  ordered  the 
images  (e.g.  of  Memphis  and  Cabeiri)  to  be 
burnt  (see  Niebuhr,  '  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist,  of 
East,'  III.  294),  all  give  prominence  to  other 
views  different  from  those  usually  accepted, 

10.  ^ut  his  sons  shall  be  stirred  up]  i.  e.  to 
battle  (y.  aj).  Whose  sons.'  According  to 
the  rendering  of  "u.  9  and  grammatical  sequence, 
the  A.V.  (and  LXX.  who  reads  "his  son," 
sing.)  must  mean  the  sons  of  the  king  of  the 
south.  Those  who  render  ii.  9  differently 
(see  that  verse)  refer  the  words  to  the  sons  of 
tiie  king  of  the  north. 

The  original  of  the  word  "forces"  corre- 
sponds to  the  word  used  to  describe  the  troops 
of  Babylon  (Norris,  'Assyr,  Diet.'  11.  419). 

one  shall  certainly  come,  &c.]  The  verbs  in 
the  previous  part  of.the  verse  are  in  the  plural, 
now  they  change  to  the  singular.  One  mode 
of  explaining  this  is  that  given  by  A.  V.  (and, 
practically,  by  Theod.  etaiKeua-^Tcu  ipyofievos) ; 
others  consider  the  "  multitude  "  as  the  nomi- 
native to  these  verbs  in  the  second  clause,  and 
render  "  the  multitude  shall  come,"  &c. 

The  diversity  of  explanation,  and  conse- 
quently of  application,  of  this  verse  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  various  readings  (see 
the  difference  in  the  original  between  the  Keri 
and  Kethib). 

(a)  To  give  first  the  view  usually  adopted. 
Seleucus  II.  (Callinicus)  was  succeeded  (B.C. 
aai)  by  Seleucus  III.  (Ceraunos)  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  "  north."  St  Jerome  asserts  that 
he  together  with  his  brother  Antiochus  (hence 
"  sons,"  plur.)  carried  the  war  into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes).  As  this 
is  questionable,  other  critics  explwn  the 
"stirring  up"  to  battle  to  be  a  sum- 
mary mode  of  including  both  an  attack  on 
Attains  of  Pergamos  by  Seleucus  (d.  aa4 — 3), 
and  the  later  (by  some  years,  auo — oa)  wars 
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and  overflow,  and  pass  through :  then 
shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up, 
even  to  his  fortress. 

1 1  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come 
forth  and  fight  with  him,  even  with 
the  king  of  the  north  :  and  he  shall 
set  forth  a  great  multitude;  but  the 
multitude  shall  be  given  into  his  hand. 

12  And  when  he  hath  taken  away 
the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted 


up ;  and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten 
thousands :  but  he  shall  not  be  strength* 
ened  by  it. 

13  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall 
return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
greater   than   the   former,    and  shall 
certainly   come    *after   certain   years  tHeb. 
with   a   great  army  and  with  much  f/^^ 
riches.  -'«"''• 

14  And  in  those  times  there  shall 
many  stand  up  against  the  king  of  the 


/ 


of  Antiochus  (IH.  called  "the  great")  in 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator). 
The  "one"  who  "shall  certainly  come"  is 
this  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  revived  the 
fortunes  of  the  Syrian  empire  and  took  from 
the  weak  and  abject  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(b.  c.  %%%)  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria  and  part  of 
his  possessions  in  Asia  Minor ;  "  overflowing" 
the  country  like  a  flood  and  returning  to  "his 
fortress"  at  Seleucia  on  the  O rentes  (others, 
to  Raphia  in  Egypt ;  others,  to  Gaza). 

(A)  The  reference  of  the  "sons"  (or 
"son")  to  the  children  of  the  king  of  the 
south,  gives  an  altogether  different  exposition. 
The  "one"  is,  according  to  this  view,. 
Ptolemy  Philopator  the  son  of  Euergetes,  and 
the  expressions  in  the  verse  are  general  de- 
scriptions of  the  hostilities  which  find  further 
expansion  in  t.  ii. 

Both  these  interpretations — supported  as 
they  are  by  able  men — cannot  be  right.  The 
natural  conclusion  must  be,  to  leave  the  verse 
in  that  indefiniteness  which  has  marked  the 
verses  preceding  it. 

II,  12.  The  difference  between  the  LXX. 
and  the  original  ceases  here,  .  but  not  the 
pbscurity  of  the  references. 

11.  he  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude,  &c.] 
"  he  "  is — according  to  one  view — the  king  of 
the  south,  and  the  phrase  "  but  the  multitude 
shall  be  given  into  his  hand  "  intimates  that 
the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  the  north.  According  to  a  second 
view,  "he"  is  the  king  of  the  north,  and  the 
multitude  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  the  south.  According  to  a  third,  "the 
multitude "  belongs  to  the  same  king  in  both 
clauses,  and  the  phrase  "  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand  "  is  equivalent  to  an  assumption  of  the 
command  by  the  king.  Of  these  views,  the 
second — supported  as  it  is  by  ii.  ij — is  the 
most  in  accordance  with  the  context :  but  in 
common  with  the  first  view,  it  necessitates  a 
change  of  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  verse. 

12.  tuhen  he  hath  taken  anuay  the  multitude, 
&c.]  i.e.  when  he,  the  king  of  the  south,  &c. 
The  A.V.  is  substantially  in  agreement  with  the 


versions.  Many  modem  commentators,  how- 
ever, render  this  "  and  the  multitude  Ufts  up 
itself  and  his  heart,"  &c.,  a  rendering  neces- 
sitated by  the  references  discovered  in  the 
previous  verse  rather  than  by  the  usuj  -ver- 
borum  alleged  from  Isai.  xxxiii.  10. 

The  historical  illustrations  of  these  verses 
are — adopting  the  second  view  above — ^tha 
exertions  made  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  to 
withstand  Antiochus  the  Great,  exertions 
which  issued,  by  the  aid  of  .trained  Greek 
mercenaries,  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antiochusi 
at  Raphia.  The  Syrians  are  said  to  have  lost 
upwards  of  10,000  men  besides  4000  prisoners, 

13,  &c.  follows  out  the  feet  announced 
in  the  previous  words,  "  he  (the  king  of  the 
south)  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it "  (Vulg. 
non  praevalebit). 

after  certain  years'^  Lit.  "  at  the  end  of  the 
times  (even)  years"  (the  LXX.  reads  "a 
year  ").  Ptolemy  Philopator  abandoned  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Raphia  to  a  hfe  of 
coarse  licentiousness.  As  Niebuhr  has  said, 
"  the  government  of  Alexandria  was  as  bad 
and  disgraceful  as  that  of  the  Countess  Du 
Barry  under  Louis  XIV."  Antiochus  oc- 
cupied himself  for  a  time  in  restoring  the 
Syrian  empire  from  the  Hellespont  to  Bactria, 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  Hannibalian  war, 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  his  defeat 
at  Raphia,  Philopator  being  dead,  and  his  son 
of  five  years  old,  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes,  B.C. 
!jo4),  placed  on  the  throne,  Antiochus  entered 
into  alliance  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon,  and 
the  two  princes,  having  agreed  to  partition 
Egypt,  attacked  it. 

luith  much  riches']  Rather,  war-material, 
baggage,  or  camp.  The  inscriptions  use  the 
corresponding  word  in  a  military  sense,  and 
of  an  assemblage  of  men  (Sayce,  '  Trans,  of 
Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  11.  149,  n.  a  ;  Norris, 
'  Assyr.  Diet.'  iii.  856). 

14.  This  verse  introduces  for  the  first  time 
the  "people"  of  Daniel's  nation.  From  the 
previous  verses  it  would  almost  seem  that 
they  had  remained  comparatively  unaffected  by 
the  leagues  and  conflicts  between  the  Icings  of 
the  south  and  of  the  north.     A  slight  sketch 
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*jS&fr«^  south :  also  Uhe  robbers  of  thy  people 
of  robbers,  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the 


vision ;  but  they  shall  fall. 


15  So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  ,„  ^ 

-'  1  °  ,       ,       tHeb. 

come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  t/ucUj^^ 
♦the  most  fenced  cities  :  and  the  arms  fi^"*" 


of  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  period 
of  the  Seleucid  and  Ptolemaic  contests  up  to 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Judaea  came 
into  the  possession  of  Laomedon,  one  of  his 
generals.  'In  B.C.  321  Ptolemy  I.  conquered 
Laomedon,  and  assaulting  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  occupied  it  without  resistance. 
After  deporting  many  thousand  captives  to 
the  partly  Jewish  colonies  at  Alexandria  and 
Gyrene  he,  with  true  political  instinct,  turned 
to  account  the  patriotism  natural  to  the  Jewish 
character,  and  entrusted  the  chief  garrisons  of 
the  land  of  Judsea  to  an  army  of  30,000  men 
composed  of  Jews.  In  the  wars  between  the 
generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  Jerusa- 
lem itself — governed  by  such  able  hi^  priests 
as  Onias  and  Simon  the  Just — escaped  the 
horrors  of  war ;  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast, 
such  as  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  'being  the 
chief  objects  of  contention.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  Antioch  by  Seleucus  I,  as  the  capital 
of  the  Syro- Grecian  kingdom,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  Judsea  should  feel  its  position  as  a 
battle-field  between  the  Seleucid  power  to  the 
north  and  the  Ptolemaic  power  to  (he  south. 
Still  under  the  humane  government  of  the 
first  three  Ptolemies — the  second  of  whom, 
Philadelphus,  ordered  the  preparation  at 
Alexandria  of  the  first  Greek  version  (the 
LXX.)  of  the  Old  Testament— the  Jews 
enjoyed  a  quiet  and  enviable  political  ob- 
scurity. While  war  was  raging  around  them, 
their  country  flourished  in  profound  peace. 
With  the  synchronous  reigns  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  and  Antiochus  the  Great  this 
peace  came  to  an  end.  Antiochus— previous 
to  his  defeat  at  Raphia — had  seized  Judaea. 
Ptolemy  IV.  after  his  victory  entered  Jerusa- 
lem, and  offered  up  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving 
in  the  temple  to  the  God  of  Israel.  But  wish- 
ing to  penetrate  to  the  sanctuary,  and  persist- 
ing— in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Simon 
the  high  priest  (son  of  Onias),  and  of  the  cries  of 
the  people — he  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by 
an  unaccountable  terror.  He  was  carried  out 
speechless.  Whether  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  subsequent  conduct  or  not,  from  that  day 
Ptolemy  exhibited  the  most  cruel  animosity 
to  the  Jews.  At  his  death  Antiochus,  in 
union  with  the  Macedonian  prince,  again  in- 
vaded Judaea.  The  Jews,  angry  with  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies,  hailed  .him  as  a 
deliverer;  and  the  Syrian  king — in  spite  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  Scopas  the  Egyptian 
general— fixed  himself  firmly  in  the  territory^ 
and    restored   to    Jerusalem  all  its    ancient 


privileges.  It  is  at  this  point  that — according 
to  the  second  view  mentioned  in  -v.  ri — the 
events  oi-u.  14  become  prominent 

ihalt  many  stand  up  against  the  king  of 
the  xouth']  The  "many  "  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  those  who  rose  up  against  A^athocles  and 
the  guardians  of  the  young  Ptolemy  V.  (Epi- 
phanes, son  of  Philopator)  ;  but  this  rising 
was  not  against  the  king  ;  on  the  contraiy,  it 
was  to  secure  him  liberty.  Hence  the ' '  many  " 
is  taken  by  others  to  refer  to  those  alluded  to 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse.  The  LXX. 
must  have  followed  a  different  text :  it  reads 
"thoughts,"  instead  of  "many.'" 

the  robiers  of  thy  people  shall  exalt  them- 
selves'] Lit.  sons  (that  are)  robbers  of  thy 
people  (not  as  in  marg.  here.  The  sing,  of  the 
original  occurs  in  Ezek.  xviii.  10).  Thephrase 
is  usually  taken  to  describe  those  who  set  law 
and  right  at  defiance  when  these  come  in  con- 
flict with  their  own  supposed  interests  (cp. 
Ps.  xvii.  4  ;  Ezek.  vii.  »a ;  Isai.  xxxv.  9).  It 
is  impossible  to  take  the  phrase  as  simply 
equivalent  to  the  "most  powerful,"  andr-^ 
introducing  a  lapse  of  years  between  the  first 
and  second  clauses  of  the  verse— understand 
the  words  under  consideration  to  be  a  forecast 
of  deeds  performed  under  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes. It  is  not  less  difficult — because  contrary 
to  fact  (a  point  the  supporters  of  the  view  are 
compelled  to  admit) — to  understand  by  these 
"robbers"  the  Jews  who  sided  with  Anti- 
ochus. "Robbers'"  or  "law-breakers"  these 
men  could  not  be  called,  when  the  main  object 
of  their  union  vrath  Antiochus  was  to  obtain 
the  restitution  of  their  rights,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  their  temple  and  worship. 

A  different  sense  is  attached  to  the  clause 
by  the  Greek  versions.  The  LXX.,  following 
a  different  reading,  renders  it:  "he"  (the  king 
of  the  south)  "  shall  build  up  the  fallen  things 
of  thy  people"  (di/oiiccSo^i/o-ci  ra  irejrraKcrra 
Tcw  edvovs  o-ou).  Theod.  gives  the  verb  a  passive 
sense  ,("the  sons  of  the  plagues  of  thy  people 
shall  be  puffed  up ; "  Vulg.  extollentur).  The 
rendering  of  LXX.  indicates  how  very  early 
uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  original.  The  translation 
"  robbers "  is  in  fact  unsatisfactory  and  per- 
haps incorrect.  The  word  (parizim)  is  used 
in  a  Babylonian  sense  and  corresponds  to  the 
"captains "and leaders (parzi:  Norris,  'Assyr. 
Diet.'  I.  123)  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  to- 
gether with  me  head  men  of  the  country.  The 
clause  would  then  be  "  also  the  '  captains '  or. 
'  the  sons  of  the  captains '  of  thy  people  shall 
be  taken  away.. .and  shall  fall,"  and  the  allu- 
sion would  be  to  ^hose  courtier  and  renegade 
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[v.  1 6,  17. 


tHeb. 
tke  people 
of  his 
choices* 


of  the  south  shall  not  withstand,  nei- 
ther 'his  chosen  people,  neither  shall 
there  he  any  strength  to  withstand. 

16  But  he  that  cometh  against  him 
shall  do  according  to  his  own  will, 
and  none  shall  stand  before  him  :  and 


he  shall  stand  in  the  "♦  glorious  land,  \^^^^'^- 
which  by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed.  tHeb. ' 

17  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  'orJt^n{ 
with  the  strength  of  his  whole  king-  L^^T* 
dom,  and  "upright  ones   with  him;«M'f:or, 
thus  shall  he  do :  and  he  shall  give  him  "imnsr 


Jews  who,  joining  themselves  with  "  the  king 
of  the  south"  in  his  acts  of  illegality  and 
cruelty,  "stumbled"  and  fell. 

to  establish  the  -vision]  Lit.  "  a  vision,"  the 
definite  article  being  absent ;  or  "  vision " 
generally.  The  paraphrase  of  LXX.,  ttjv 
jrpoijyijTciav,  taken  together  with  the  word 
translated  "establish"  ("make  to  stand"), 
makes  the  sense  clear,  and  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  see  in  the  phrase  any  special  allusion  to 
any  special  "vision"  hitherto  recorded.  If, 
however,  choice  is  to  be  made,  the  "vision" 
will  be  that  (x.  i,  7,8)  with  which  this  chapter 
is  connected  rather  than  with  that  of  ch.  viii. 
or  ch.  ix.  The  suggestion,  that  reference  is 
intended  to  some  current  book  of  prophecy, 
has  not  so  much  in  its  favour  as  another  sug- 
gestion, that  the  words  are  spoken  parentheti- 
cally by  the  angel  (see  the  accentuation  of  the 
present  text). 

15.  cast  up  a  mount']  Cp.  Ezek.  iv.  a  ; 
Jer.  vi.  6 ;  2  K.  xix.  32. 

taAe  the  most  fenced  cities].  Lit.  (see  marg. 
rend.)  "a  city  of  fortifications."  If  the  ex- 
pression be  considered  a  collective  one  for  all 
the  fortified  places  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
south,  it  corresponds  to  the  rendering  adopted 
by  the  A.  V.,  Theod.,  Vulg.,  Luther  and  De 
Wette.  The  LXX.  renders  it  singular  "the 
strong  city ; "  in  this  it  is  followed  by 
many  modem  commentators,  who  further 
define  the  city  specified  to  be  Sidon.  Scopas 
(see  II.  14),  after  his  defeat  at  Paneas  by 
Antiochus,  threw  himself  into  that  town : 
eventually  he  was  forced  by  hunger  to  capitu- 
late. But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  verse  is  in 
favour  of  the  more  general  sense  adopted  by 
A.  V.  The  fortified  town  of  Sidon  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  among  those  captured 
by  a  "king  of  the  north"  on  his  way  south, 
especially  if  occupied  by  an  army  of  the  south ; 
but  Sidon  would  have  been  only  one  among 
many  fortified  cities  which  would  bar  the 
conqueror's  progress  before  he  reached  Egypt. 

and  the  arms  of  the  south  shall  not  withstand, 
neither  his  chosen  people,  &c.]  The  sense  is 
happily  given  by  the  LXX. — which,  it  will  be 
seen,  omits  one  negative  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text;  "the  arms  of  the  king  of  Egypt  shall 
stand  with  his  princes,  and  there  shall  not  be 
strength  to  him  to  withstand  him."  The  word 
"arms"  (as  in  -w.  a,  31)  is  (in  meaning) 
equivalent  to  an  armed  force  or  army. 

16.  A  description  already  applied  to  the 
"  mighty  king  of  Grecia  "  (-u.  3)  and  to  the 


"  ram  "  (viii.  4) ;  and  consequently  of  general 
import. 

he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  mihich  by 
his  hand  shall  be  consumed]  "The  glorious 
land,"  i.e.  Palestine  (see  viii.  9).  Theod.  here 
(and  in  -w.  41  and  45)  reproduces  the  original 
word  under  the  form  iv  yS  tov  Sa^el  (al. 
2a^^eip,  2a0cii/,  -etpi).  If  by  this  be  meant 
the  land  of  the  Sabsans,  the  reading  was  pro- 
bably adopted  from  the  difficulty  of  applying 
to  Antiochus  the  Great  the  character  of  con- 
sumer or  destroyer  of  the  land  of  Israel.  In 
fact  this  difficulty  has  led  to  a  wide  diversity 
with  respect  to  the  words  translated  by  the 
A.  V.  "by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed" 
(perhaps  better  "and  consumption  [i.e.  de- 
struction] shall  be  in  his  hand  ").  The  sense 
of  destruction  is  one  derived  by  the  A.  V. 
from  the  Greek  versions  and  adopted  by  many 
commentators  (the  word  being  taken  by  some 
as  a  verb,  by  others  as  a  substantive) ;  but  it 
is  felt  to  be  inapplicable  to  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whose  whole  conduct  was  the  reverse  of 
destruction  to  Palestine.  Hence  the  "  destruc- 
tion" has  been  applied  to  Egypt,  or  to  those 
"robbers  of  the  people"  (u.  14)  who  sided 
with  Ptolemy  against  Antiochus.  Hence  also 
the  word  has  been  pointed  differently  and 
rendered  "  (the  land)  is  entirely  in  his  hand  ;" 
or,  retaining  the  punctuation,  "totality"  and 
"perfection"  in  an  adverbial  sense  has  been 
assigned  to  it  with  practically  the  same  meaning 
as  a  result.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  is 
purely  arbitrary  and  unsupported;  the  second 
though  not  without  a  parallel  (cp.  Gen.  xviii. 
a  I ;  Exod.  xi.  i)  is  opposed  to  the  luus  -ver- 
borum  of  Daniel  (see  ix.  %-j,  Heb. ;  and  cp. 
Jer.  iv.  17,  V.  10 ;  Ezek.  xi.  13) ;  and  both  are 
confessedly  means  of  escape  from  a  difficulty. 
That  difficulty,  together  with  much  else  due 
to  the  divine  nature  of  the  communication  to 
Daniel,  is  still  unsolved. 

17.  He  shall... enter  luith  the  strength  of 
his  luhole  kingdom]  So  Theod.  The  idea 
presented  is  not  so  much  the  progress  of  a 
conqueror  as  of  one,  who  having  conquered, 
advances  in  pomp  and  might  (cp.  iv.  19)  to 
cement  peaceful  alliances. 

and  upright  ones  <with  him  ;  thus  shall  he  do] 
The  A.  V.  appeai-s  to  be  alone  in  this  render- 
ing, though  Theod.  and  the  Vulg.  retain 
something  like  it,  "he  shall  do  everything  that 
is  upright  with  him."  The  truer  rendermg 
(pointed  out  by  LXX.,  "he  shall  make 
agreements  with  him")  would  be  "and  agree- 
ments with  him"  (cp.  -v,  6  and  marg.  render- 
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''^^ruit  *^^  daughter  of  women,  *  corrupting        i8  After  this  shall  he  turn  his  face 

her :   but  she  shall  not  stand  on  his    unto  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many :  ^  jj  ^ 
side,  neither  be  for  him.  but  a  prince  tfor  his  own  behalf  shsA/onum. 


ings  here  and  there),  the  past  nature  of  the 
agreement  being  defined  in  tie  next  sentence  as 
A  political  marriage. 

he  shall  give  him  the  daughter  of  women, 
corrupting  her']  The  bride  is  so  called  (ace. 
to  some)  because  of  her  youth,  i.e.  "a  young 
bride ; "  or  (ace.  to  others),  on  account  of  her 
softer,  more  feminine  character.  The  phrase 
"corrupting  her"  is  much  more  difficult. 
Who  is  referred  to  by  "her".'  According  to 
the  Versions,  the  bride;  according  to  most 
moderns,  Egypt.  The  latter  interpretation  is 
both  abrupt  in  its  intrusion  of  a  new  object, 
and  is  partly  due  to  the  mistaken  reference  of 
"kingdom"  (in  the  first  clause)  to  the  "king- 
dom of  the  south."  It  is  better  to  adopt  the 
former,  and  consider  tlie  words  "corrupting 
her"  (hardly,  as  some,  in  order  to  corrupt  her) 
as  a  consequence  of  the  marriage.  This  conse- 
quence is  summed  up  in  the  following  words, 
"  she  shall  not  stand  "  ("  on  his  side  "  is  an 
addition  by  A.  V. ;  it  is  not  in  the  original), 
"  neither  be  for  him  "  (lit.  "  and  not  to  him 
shall  she  be  ").  It  is  better  (with  the  Greek 
versions)  to  refer  these  words  to  the  same 
object  throughout — ' '  the  daughter  of  women, " 
than  to  attach  an  impersonal  sense  to  the  verbs 
and  render  "but  it  (the  plan  or  counsel — 
Rashi)  shall  not  stand,"  &c.  (Luther),  i.e. 
the  king  of  the  north  shall  not  be  benefited. 

The  historical  fulfilment  of  this  verse  is 
usually  taken  to  be  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  with 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This  was  not  forced,  as  by 
a  conqueror,  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  It  was  pro- 
posed, together  with  Coele-Syria  as  a  dowry ; 
and  the  marriage  took  place  (B.C.  198 — 3). 
The  result  of  this  marriage  was  unfavourable 
to  Antiochus.  The  political  support  he  antici- 
pated from  the  union  was  not  granted  him, 
Egypt  ever  employing  its  ancient  alliance  with 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself 
against  Syria.  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  sent 
her  congratulations  to  the  Romans  on  their 
defeat  of  her  father  at  Thermopyla:  (by  which 
he  was  driven  out  of  Europe)  and  at  Magnesia 
(by  which  he  was  compelled  to  cede  nearly  all 
his  possessions  in  Western  Asia). 
,  It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  is  un- 
affected by  the  two  modes  of  applying  the 
"her "in  "corrupting  her;"  whether  to  the 
bride  or  to  the  kingdom  to  which  she  went  as 
a  bride.  But  the  explanation  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  another  which  understands  the  last 
clause  of  this  verse  as  follows : — she  shall  not 
be  acceptable  to  her  husband,  and  she  will  not 
be  willing  to  be  his  wife. 

18.     4fter  this  shall  he  turn  his  face  unto 


the  isles']  Lit.  "and"  he  shall  turn;  in  the 
original  there  is  no  conjunction  strong  enough 
to  warrant  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  (Luther 
darnach).  The  reading  "  he  shall  turn  "  is  the 
"Kethib"  (see  v.  19)  and  is  adopted  by 
Theod.,  Vulg.,  Luther,  &c. ;  another  reading 
— ^the  "Keri"  (see  1;.  17) — is  "he  shall  act;" 
and  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  which  also  re- 
places "the  isles"  by  "the  sea." 

a  prince  for  his  oiun  behalf,  &c.]  Theod.'s 
rendering  of  this  very  difficult  passage,  "he  shall 
make  the  princes  stop  from  their  reproach,  but 
his  own  reproach  shall  turn  upon  himself"  (cp. 
Vulg.),  seems  to  give  the  best  sense.  "  Prince" 
(Isai.  1. 10,  iii.  6 ;  Prov.  xxv.  15)  is  taken  as  a  col- 
lective noun,  translated  in  the  plural  (apxovras), 
and  is  an  accusative  instead  of  a  nominative, 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  being  "  the  king  of 
the  north."  The  A.  V.,  Luther,  Benisch, 
&c.  express  the  idea:  "a  prince  shall  cause 
to  cease  the  reproach  offered  by  the  king  of 
the  north,  and  shall  cause  reproach  to  turn 
upon  himself;"  and  the  historical  illustration 
is  found  in  the  events  which  brought  Antio- 
chus the  Great  into  conflict  with  the  Romans. 
The  Syrian  king  had  shared  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  the  Egyptian  possessions  of  Asia 
iVIinor.  All  the  ports  of  Asia  which  had  been 
given  to  Philip  in  that  division  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Romans,  and  were  to  be  free; 
but  Antiochus  took  possession  of  theThi-acian 
Chersonesus  and  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  The  Romans  demanded  that  he 
should  give  up  his  possessions  in  Europe, 
adding  that  an  Asiatic  king  had  no  right  to 
have  them;  and  that  he  must  surrender  the 
Greek  towns  in  Asia  Minor  because  they  had 
been  declared  free  by  the  Romans.  Antiochus 
answered.  If  the  Romans  were  really  so  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  they 
should  first  set  free  Magna  Grascia,  and  that 
then  he  would  take  the  matter  mto  considera- 
tion. From  this  moment  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Antiochus  landed  at  Demetrias  in 
Magnesia  and  took  Chalcis,  only  to  be  driven 
back  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  following  year. 
The  Romans  followed  up  their  advantage; 
aided  by  Philip  (Antiochus'  former  ally), 
the  Roman  fleet  under  Regillus  destroyed  the 
Syrian  fleet  near  Ephesus,  while  their  army 
under  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  (called  in  the 
'  Fasti '  Asiaticus),  the  younger  brother  of 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Great,  passed 
over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  in  Lydia  (B.C.  190)  totally  defeated 
the  hosts  of  Antiochus.  The  terms  dictated 
by  the  conqueror — ^the  "prince" — were  the 
surrender  of  all  European  acquisitions  with  the 
promise  of  non-interference  in  Europe,  and  of 
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[v.  19,  20. 


\Snaa'  cause  'the  reproach  offered  by  him  to 
cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he 
shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  him. 

19   Then   he   shall  turn  his   face 
toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land  :  but 


he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be 
found. 

20  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  ^J'^, 
*a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  ^«»''*  ^^ 
kingdom:   but  within   few   days   he^aaner. 


all  Asiatic  possessions  west  of  Mount  Taurus 
(cp.  Niebuhr,  'Lectt.  on  Anc.  Hist.' III.  397 
— 403  ;  and  'Lectt.  on  Rome,'  11.  175 — 188, 
Engl.  Tr.). 

The  allusions  in  v.  19  are  referred  to  the 
same  prince.  The  "fort  of  his  own  land" 
(lit.  "forts")  are  the  strongholds  to  which 
Antiochus  fled  when  driven  out  of  Lysimachia 
in  the  Chersonesus,  to  Lydia,  and  thence  to 
Phrygia.  His  "turning  his  face  toward" 
them  was  in  flight:  the  expression  is  not  ironi- 
cal. "He  shall  stumble,  fartl,  and  not  be 
found"  is  a  prediction  verified,  it  is  said,  by 
his  death,  together  with  the  destruction  of  his 
army  at  Elymais. 

The  explanation,  of  necessity,  requires  mo- 
dification if  the  rendering  of  Theodotion(i).  18) 
be  preferred:  and  then  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  phrase  "he  shall  cause  princes  to 
cease,"  &c.  must  be  left  in  its  vagueness:  it 
may  refer  to  the  "princes"  or  leaders  whom 
Antiochus  at  first  defeated  at  Phthiotis,  Chal- 
cis,  and  elsewhere.  But,  whatever  application 
be  adopted,  part  of  v.  19,  "he  shall  not  be 
found,"  must  certainly  be  left  in  the  indefimte- 
ness  natural  to  the  language.  It  implies  the 
extinction,  politically  speaking,  of  tiie  king 
of  the  north ;  but  it  cannot  be  pressed  into 
anything  more.  The  accounts  of  that  period 
are  so  confused;  the  after-events  of  the  history 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  are  so  lost  in  obscurity 
■^the  same  kind  of  death,  for  instance,  being 
assigned  to  him  and  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
— that  the  lartguage  of  the  verse  should  not  be 
strained  into  saying  more  than  it  absolutely 
does  say. 

20.  a  raiser  .of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom]  How  diffarent  are  the  renderings 
of  the  original  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  A.  V.  with  the  LXX.  Vulg.  "vilis- 
simus  et  indignus  decore  regio."  Cp.  also 
marg.  read.  This  last  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  present  A.  V.  (so  Benisch  and  Zunz). 
The  diversity  of  application  is  equally  manifold. 

Antiochus  the  Great  left  two  sons,  Seleucus 

IV.  (Philopator)  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  former  succeeded  him,  and  is  described 
by  Niebuhr  ('Lectt.  on  A.  H.'  ill.  445)  as  a 
good-natured  man  and  a  kind  brother,  but 
otherwise  weak  and  insignificant.  Under 
him  the  empire  of  the  Seleucids  fell  into 
still  greater  decay.  After  a  peaceful  and  in- 
significant reign  of  twelve  years  (B.C.  187 — 
176),  he  was  murdered  by  Heliodorus  (Liv. 
XLI.  19,  App.  Syr.  xlv.,  cp.  Ewald, '  Gesch.  d. 

V.  Israel,'  iv.  331,  n.  a);  a  death,  if  "not  in 


battle,"  due  probably  to  "anger"  and  revenge 
consequent  upon  'blame  for  his  failure  at 
Jeras^em  (see  below). 

What  events  happened  in  his  day  to  which 
the  verse  may  be  applied?  Those  who  trans- 
late a  "raiser  of  taxes"  or  exactor  find  in  the 
verse  a  reference  to  the  intestine  strife,  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  put  an  end  to  the 
long  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  people  (for  the 
facts  cp.  Milman,  'Hist,  of  the  Jews,'  I. 
45  J  seq. ;  Pabner, '  Hist  of  the  Jewish  Nation,' 
p.  139).,  A  quarrel  arose  between  Onias  III. 
the  high  priest,  Simon  the  collector  of  the 
royal  revenue,  and  the  governor  of  the  temple 
and  of  its  treasury.  Simon,  in  revenge,  report- 
ed to  ApoUonius,  Seleucus'  governor  in  Coele- 
Syria,  that  there  were  incalculable  riches  stored 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Heliodorus,  the 
royal  treasurer,  was  immediately  despatched 
to  take  possession  of  this  welcome  fiind.  An 
apparition — immortalised  by  the  genius  of 
Raphael — ^forced  liim  from  the  sanctuary  he 
had  attempted  to  defile.  A  horse,  mounted 
by  a  rider  clad  in  golden  armour,  struck  at 
him  with  his  hoofs:  two  young  men  of  mar- 
vellous beauty  and  strength  scourged  him  till 
he  was  senseless.  He  left  the  city  to  declare 
to  his  royal  master  his  inability  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  God  who  protected  it.  To 
justify  this  application  the  verse  is  translated 
as  in  marg.,  and  the  phrase  "the  glory  of  the 
kingdom"  is  taken  as  a  description  of  the 
city  Jerusalem  (viii.  9  "the  pleasant  land" 
being  quoted  as  a  parallel).  Unfortunately 
the  above  history  of  Heliodorus  rests  on  the 
very  apocryphal  testimony  of  2  Mace,  iii.; 
and  the  violent  death  of  Seleucus  is  un- 
noticed by  Josephus,  and  passed  over  in 
silence  by  those  authorities  whose  estimate  of 
evidence  is  worthy  of  respect  (e.g.  Niebuhr, 
Milman,  and  Palmer).  To  understand  "the 
glory  of  the  kingdom"  of  Jerusalem  is  hardly 
wananted  by  the  parallel  alleged;  and  it  is 
better  to  take  it  (with  Gesenius)  in  a  wider 
sense  for  Palestine,  or  (as  LXX.  and  Theod.) 
as  synonymous  with  "the  honour  of  the 
kingdom"  (1;.  21).  if  tiie  verse  illustrates 
any  episodes  in  the  life  of  Seleucus,  it  does  so 
only  by  a  general  allusion  to  the  efforts  he 
made  to  pay  the  instalments  of  tribute  due 
to  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  In  that  sense  he  was  (as  A.  V.)  a 
raiser  of  taxes,  an  exactor,  &c.  But  how 
difficult  the  application  to  Seleucus  was  felt 
to  be,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Rashi  explains 
the  verse  of  Mattathias  the  Maccabee ;  others 
apply  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great;  or  (as  Gk. 
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shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  *  anger, 
nor  in  battle. 

21  And  in  his  estate  shall  stand  up 
a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not 


give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  :  but 
he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom  by  flatteries. 

22  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood 


versions)  uniting  vv.  so  and  ai  apply  the 
details  to.  one  and  the  same  person. 

21.  Tlie  confusion  and  vagueness  hitherto 
remarked  with  reference  to  the  kings  of  the 
north  and  south  ceases  here.  From  this  verse 
onward  the  history  of  one  individual  is  brought 
prominently  forward;  and,  however  difficult 
some  of  the  details,  critics  are  usually  agreed 
in  applying  the  description — in  the  first  in- 
stance— ^to  Antiochus  Epiphane%.  the  buother 
of  Seleucus  and  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great. 

a  •mle  person,  to  luhom  they  shall  not  give  the 
honour,  &o.].  Theword"vile"  wasusedby  the 
translators  oS  the  A.  V.  in  a  sense  differing 
from. its  more  modem  use.  "A  vile  person" 
means  one  little  esteemed^held  but  cheaply  and 
so  despised;  and  is  in  that  sense  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  original  (LXX.  evKaTatjipo- 
vriTos)'  Csitics  generally  find  the  explanation 
of  the  term  in  the  moral  character  of  Anti- 
ochus. The  surname  Epiphanes  ("the  bril- 
liant") waa  altered  by  some  punster  into 
Epimanes  ("the  madman"),  to.  describe  not 
only  his  cruelty  but  also  his  eccentricities. 
The  man  who  "united  the  quick  and  versatile 
character  of  a  Greek  with,  the  splendid,  volup- 
tuousness of  an.  Asiatic;"  who  was.  another 
Sardanapahis  in  his  luxuriousness,  and  withal 
a  bigot  animated  by  the  fiercest  religious- into- 
lerance— was  a  man.  deservedly  contemptible. 
Some  allusion,  however,  is  probably  intended 
by  the  term  to  the  "little  horn"  (vii.  Srviii.. 
9),  and  to  the  fact  that  not  Antiochus,  but 
iJemetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  the  right 
heir  to  the  Syrian  throne. 

he  shall  come  in  peaceablyi,  and  obtain  the 
kingdom  by _fiatteriei\.  For  the  first  clause  cp. 
•V.  24  and  viii.  2j;  "peaceably,"  i.e.  in  the 
midst  of  security,  when  men  were  living  care- 
lessly (Jer.  xxii.  ai;.  Ezek.  xvi.  49;  Job  xv. 
ai)j  and  so  "unexpecftdly"  (cp.  LXX.,^|ft 
i^onriva):  for  the  second  cp.  ■».  34,  flattering 
deeds  as  well  aswords.  The  LXX.  by  adiffer- 
ent  reading  has  the  interesting  variation  here 
and  in  v.  34,  "by  inheritance"  (cv lekripoSoa-if'). 
The  historical  reference  may  be  to  such  con- 
cessions and  "flatteries'"  as  are  noted  in  i 
Mace.  i.  1 1 — ij,  which  wouldattach  to  him  the 
Hellenizing  party  if  they  alienated,  the  patriots 
of  Jerusalem,  or  to  that  line  of  conduct  which 
made  him  lay  aside  his  royal  dignity  and  mix 
familiarly  with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  fre-. 
quent  the  public  baths  and  dances,  and  act  as 
umpire  in  the  petty  disputes  of  the  buyer  and 
seller  in  the  market-place.  His.  "flatteries," 
again,  in  the  shape  of  the  embassage  to  Rome, 
the  humility  of  the  address,  ample  promises,. 


and  still  more  ample  bribes,  secured  for  a  time 
his  position  in  imperial  favour.  The  main 
result  would  be  to  "cause  to  be  strong"  (not 
"obtain")  the  kingdom  he  had  already  come 
to. 

22.  ^nd  ivith  the  arms  of  a,  flood,  &c.] 
Better,  "and  the  arms  of  a  flood,"  &c.,  i.e.  an 
overflowing  army  (see  lyv.  10,  1-5,.  a6,  31). 
Army  against  army;  and  in  the  result,  that 
opposing  him  should  be  broken :  and  not  only 
should,  this  happen  to  his  enemies  but  also  to 
the  "prince  of  the  covenant.^ 

The  referenceintended  by  this  last  expression 
— (analogous  to  similar  phrases  in  Gen.  xiv.  13 ; 
Obad.  7) — is  very  much  disputed:  the  balance 
of  probabilities  being  strongly  in  favour  of  iden- 
tifying the  person  alluded  to  with  Onias  III.; 
and  for  the  following  reasons,  (a)  They 
who  assert  that  no  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
wars  of  Antiochus  is  to  be  found  before  -u.  24, 
take  11V.  0,%  and  23  as  a  general  description 
of  what  is  presently  given  in  detail  (aj — 
a?),  and  the  "prince  of  the' covenant"  as  an 
equally  general  expression  for  all  with  whom 
he  made  covenant.  Prima  facie  the  "prince  of 
the  covenant"  is  not  a  quasi-title  and  a  general 
expression  (see  ix.  aj)';  and  it  would  seem 
from  its  position  in  the  sentence  to  be  some 
person  specially  singled  out.  (A)  Verses  a  a — 
a4  are  taken  by  others  to  allude  to  Antiochus' 
first  Egyptian  war  (a5 — a?  being  referred  to 
the  second),  and  the  "prince  of  the  covenant" 
to  some  one  who  in  contest  with  him  was 
"broken"  {v.  aa)".  Antiochus  on  his  acces- 
sion found  himself  opposed  by  Heliodorus, 
and  was  called  upon  to  resist  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians  to  gain  Coele-Syria., 
He  was  successful  in  both  cases:  The  reign- 
ing monarch  of  Egypt  was  Ptolemy  VI*.  (Phi- 
lometor),  who  is  therefore  identified  by  some 
with  the  "prince  of  the  covenant."  The  refer- 
ence of  the  verses  to  the  first  Egyptian  war 
may  be  taken  to  be  correct,  but  this -identifi- 
cation of  the  prince  is  open  to  very  valid 
objections,  e.g.  (r).the  absence  of  any  his- 
torical data  relative  to  any  "covenant"  be- 
tween Antiochus  and  Philometor;  a  difficulty 
not  overcome  by  the  incongruous  reference' 
of  this  "covenant"  to'  the  marriage  contract 
in  V.  17 ;-  (a)  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why 
a  new  title;  instead  of  the  usual  "-king  of  the 
south,"  is  employed;  (3)  the  usus  verborum, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  (cp.  w.  a  8,'  30, 
3a;  and  ix.  23)  some  one  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  theocracy.  This  indication  leads, 
in  fact,  to  the  view  that  Onias  III.  is  the  person 
meant; — a  view  .independent  of  the  considera- 
tion whether  or  n,ot  the  fir§t  or  second  Egyp-, 
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shall  they  be  overflown  from  before 
him,  and  shall  be  broken ;  yea,  also 
the  prince  of  the  covenant. 

23  And  after  the  league  made  with 
him  he  shall  work  deceitfully  :  for  he 

I  Or  into  ^^"^  come  up,  and  shall  become  strong 

the'teace-  with  a  Small  people. 

jJ.'^c.        24  He  shall  enter  "peaceably  even 


upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his 
fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers' 
fathers ;  he  shall  scatter  among  them 
the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches :  yea^ 
and  he  shall  'forecast his  devices  against  tHeb. 
the  strong  holds,  even  for  a  time.  "'"'' ' 
25  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power 


think  kit 


tian  wars  are  alluded  to.  The  title  itself 
would  be  a  fitting  one  for  the  head  of  the 
people  of  the  covenant;  and  the  deposition  to 
which  Onias  was  subjected  through  the  gold 
of  his  brother  Jason,  and  eventually  his  death 
(Milman,  I.  458 ;  Palmer,  p.  140),  are  in 
consonance  with  the  language  of  the  verse. 
Rashi,  true  to  the  instinct  that  the  title  is  a 
theocratic  one,  identifies  the  "prince"  not  with 
Onias,  but  with  the  Hyrcanus  (II.),  the  oppo- 
nent of  his  brother  Aristobulus;  thus  carry- 
ing on  the  reference  of  the  verse  to  later  events. 

23.  after  the  league  made  rojith  i/iml  With 
whom?  with  himself  (Antioch.  Epiph.);  see 
the  Greek  versions.  This  is  more  natural 
than  to  refer  it  to  "  the  prince  of  the  covenant " 
just  mentioned  (so  Luther's  version');  be- 
cause this — if  Onias  III. — was  impossible,  he 
being  dead;  or,  if  Jason,  very  awkward,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  character  being  abrupt. 
This  abruptness  is  not  critically  excused  by 
the  historical  fact  that  "from  the  time  that 
league  was  made  with"  Jason,  Antiochus' 
conduct  was  that  of  a  man  who  met  deceit 
with  deceit.  Jason's  underhand  dealing  with 
Onias  was  certainly,  after  three  years,  check- 
mated by  the  equally  underhand  dealing  of  his 
brother  Menelaus,  in  every  case  to  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  Antiochus  (cp.  4  Mace  iv.). 
But  this  solution  of  the  reference  of  the  pro- 
noun is  neither  necessary  nor  altogether  satis- 
factory; though  it  is  more  so  than  that  which 
takes  "him"  to  stand  collectively  for  all  with 
whom  covenant  was  made  [see  -v.  aa  (a)],  or 
than  that  which  takes  "him"  to  refer  (also 
generally)  to  the  Egyptian  adversaries  of 
Antiochus,  or  (lastly)  that  which  sees  in  the 
pronoun  an  allusion  to  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
The  latter  part  of  1;.  23  is  historically  unsatis- 
factory if  applied  to  the  two  last  references. 

6e  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become  strong  nvith 
a  small  people"]  i.e.  (as  Rashi  well  explains 
it)  he  became  strong  m  the  countries  round 
about — Judah,  Edom,  Ammon  and  Moab. 
Judah  helped  him,  and  by  such  help  Antio- 
chus' small  native  (heathen)  force  was  suffi- 
cient. 

24.  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the 
fattest  places'  of  the  province']  This  is  the 
usually  accepted  rendering;  and  the  places  of 
the  province  (cp.  ii.  48,  iii.  1,  or  land,  Ezek. 
xix.  8)  are  (following  upon  the  application 


given  in  v.  ^3)  understood  to  be  the  choice 
and  rich  tracts  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine 
(cp.  the  phrase  in  Gen.  xxvii.  a8,  39).  But 
tiie  words  "  among  (to)  them  "  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse,  have  suggested  the  transla- 
tion:  "  He  shall  enter  peaceably  (see  v.  zi) 
and  with  the  principal  men  (or  warriors)  of. 
the  province,"  after  the  analogous  use  of  the 
original  word  in  Isai.  x.  16 ;  Ps.  IxxviiL  3. 
The  suggestion  has  the  merit  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  historical  fact  recorded  of' 
Antiochus  (i  Mace.  iii.  30). 

The  largesse,  the  profaseness,  the  "  scatter- 
ing," here  noted  of  the  king  of  the  north,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Too  often  the  "prey  and  spoil 
and  riches  "  were  bestowed  upon  the  generals 
and  soldiers  of  the  conqueror ;  now  they  were 
bestowed  upon  the  people  and  the  princes  of 
the  subject-land.  If  it  was  "  flattery"  (i>.  ai) 
it  was  flattery  with  a  policy. 

The  same  result  would  be  attained  if  the 
"province"  be  understood  to  be  Egypt  (see 
next  note).  Such  largesse  marked  Antiochus' 
second  expedition  to  that  country,  a  feet 
which  Wiederholt  (Tab.  'Theol.  Quartalschr.' 
p.  584,  1874)  takes  to  be  significant  of  what 
he  may  have  done  on  his  first  expedition. 

he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the 
strong  holds,  even  for  a  time]  See  marg.  rend. 
Theod.  has  "against  Egypt"  (reading  "Miz- 
raim"  instead  of  "Mibzarim");  and  it  is 
probably  this  which  has  suggested  the  appli- 
cation of  w.  22,  23,  and  the  "fattest  places 
of  the  province  "  of  this  verse,  to  that  country. 
Preference  being  given  to  the  view  above  (v. 
33)  on  what  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation rather  than  a  point  of  material  im- 
portance, the  "strong-holds"  (plur.)  alluded 
to  would,  in  all  probability,  include  the 
fortresses  of  Egypt,  e.g.  Pelusium  (cp.  LXX. 
T^K  TToXii;  Trjv  liTxupdv),  Naucratis,  and  Alex- 
andria, but  without  excluding  otJier  strong- 
holds which  lay  on  the  road  to  that  country. 

even  for  a  time]  i.e.  as  God  permits  (e.g. 
as  in  vv.  37,  35,  viii.  17,  19,  &c.) ;  it  shall 
not  be  for  ever;  as  LXX.  paraphrases,  oi 
Xoyur/iol  avrou  els  iiarrjv. 

25  is  said  to  introduce  the  second  of  the 
Egyptian  wars  for  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
is  known  in  history.  Ptolemy  (Epiphanes)  (see 
V.  17)  was  stabbed  at  an  early  age.    His  two- 
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and  his  courage  against  the  king  of  the 
south  with  a  great  army ;  and  the  king 
of  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to  bat- 
tle with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army; 


but  he  shall  not  stand  :  for  they  shall 
forecast  devices  against  him. 

26  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  por- 
tion of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him, 


sons  (minors)  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Ptolemy 
Physcon  were  to  reign  together  with  their 
sister  Cleopatra.  Antiochus  seized  the  occasion 
afforded  him  by  the  war  of  the  Romans  with 
Perseus  (who  had  married  Antiochus'  daugh- 
ter) to  attack  the  Egyptian  princes.  He  first 
demanded  Coele-Syria,  and,  evading  the  appeal 
to  existing  treaties,  conquered  it,  and  then 
attacked  Egypt.  That  country  was  then  in 
the  most  pitiful  condition.  The  royal  brothers 
were  quarrelling.  Men,  some  of  them  Jews,  de- 
stitute of  political  or  moral  rectitude,  and  bent 
upon  securing  their  own  advantages,  "  despec- 
tissima  pars  servientium,"  held  the  reins  of 
power.  The  result  of  the  second  war  was 
not  long  doubtful  (see  n.  -u.  j6) ;  that  of  the 
third — as  regards  the  power  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  "king  of  the  south" — was  not 
less  quickly  decided,  though  the  brothers  had 
compromised  their  miserable  quarrel  and 
united  to  oppose  the  invader.  Factions  called 
Samaritans  and  Hierosolymitans  divided  the 
court,  and  rendered  effective  union  against  an 
invader  impossible.  Hence  Antiochus  speedily 
defeated  the  Egyptian  force  opposed  to  him, 
took  Pelusium,  advanced  to  Memphis,  and 
was  practically  unopposed  till  he  reached 
Alexandria.  Philometor  appealed  to  Rome. 
M.  Popillius  Lasnas  arrived  in  answer  to  the 
appeal.  The  Roman  met  Antiochus  at  a 
distance  of  four  (Roman)  miles  from  Alex- 
andria. He  placed  in  the  king's  hand,  stretched 
out  to  greet  him,  the  ultimatum  of  Rome. 
Antiochus  intimated  that  he  would  consider 
it  with  his  council.  Popillius  at  once  drew 
with  his  staff  a  circle  round  Antiochus  and 
compelled  him  to  declare,  before  quitting  that 
circle,  that  he  would  evacuate  Egypt.  The 
Syrian  king  was  forced  to  obey  (cp.  Polyb. 
XXIX.  II ;  Livy,  XLV.  iz). 

he  shall  stir  up  his  power,  &c.]  "he,"  i.e.  the 
"king  of  the  north:"  "power,"  lit.  his  strength 
(v.  15)  and  his  heart  (the  seat  of  courage)  ; 
allusion  being  intended  to  the  faculties  and 
emotions  of  the  individual  as  distinguished 
from  the  "army"  presently  mentioned.  The 
word  translated  "  stir  "  (cp.  -v.  a)  and  applied 
to  the  king  of  the  north  is  a  different  word 
from  the  "stir"  (cp.  -v.  10)  applied  to  the 
king  of  the  south.  The  former  word  is  rather 
the  stirring  which  results  from  awaking  or 
arousing  a  person  to  anything ;  the  latter  the 
stirring  which  results  from  irritation  and 
anger.  The  original  text  presents  in  a  histori- 
cally true  light  the  facts  of  the  case  between 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  The 
indolent  yet  ambitious  Asiatic  "roused"  his 
courage  to  action;  the  Egyptian,  irritated 


at  the  breach  of  treaties,  was  stirred  up  to 
war. 

he  shall  not  stand]  (cp.  -v.  15  and  viii.  4, 
7) ;  "  he,"  i.e.  the  king  of  the  south.  Which  of 
the  brothers  ?  i  Mace.  i.  16 — 19  and  Josephus 
("Antiq.'  xil.  j,  §  a)  single  out  Ptolemy 
Philometor;  they  would  have  before  them  the 
passage  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  expres- 
sion as  used  here,  in  the  divine  communica- 
tion, is  a  general  one,  including  under  the  term 
"king"  whatever  represented  royalty. 

26.  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his 
meat,  &c.]  (cp.  add.  N.  to  i.  5).  A  pleon- 
asm for  courtiers  or  principal  officers  (cp.  for 
the  thought  Ps.  xli.  10). 

The  application  oi-vu.  15,  46  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes'  first  Egyptian  war,  and  to  the 
destruction  (or  "breaking")  of  Ptolemy's 
army,  primanly  through  the  disaffection  of 
the  courtiers  and  then  through  defeat  in  the 
field,  is  far  more  easy  than  to  the  second  war. 

The  whole  passage  is  confessedly  difficult  :^ 
"hoc  secundum  historiam  demonstrari  non 
potest,"  said  St  Jerome.  What  history  tells  of 
this  second  war  is  this.  Ptolemy  Physcon  had 
contrived  to  expel  Ptolemy  Philometor  from 
share  in  power,  and  Antiochus  made  this  an 
excuse  for  marching  on  Egypt.  He  wished 
to  be  king  of  Egypt  (i  Mace.  i.  16).  By  sea 
(near  Pelusium)  and  land  he  was  successful 
against  Ptolemy  Physcon,  successes  which 
opened  to  him  all  the  fortresses  except  Alex- 
andria, in  which  Physcon  had  taken  refuge. 
At  the  same  time  Antiochus  pretended  friend- 
ship for,  and  made  offers  of  peace  to,  Ptolemy 
Philometor  {v.  47).  The  hoUowness  of  the 
friendship  and  peace  became  apparent  after  a 
while  to  Philometor,  who,  meeting  deceit  with 
deceit,  eventually  came  to  terms  with  Phys- 
con ;  and  the  two  brothers  united  in  opposing 
their  common  foe. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  application 
of  the  verses  to  the  second  war  is  frankly  con- 
fessed by  Wiederholt;  "according  to  the  pro- 
phet, the  king  attacked  by  Antiochus  is  one 
and  the  same  person  with  the  Icing  who  sits 
with  him  speaking  lies;"  but  he  insists  that 
this  is  not  really  the  case.  He  accounts  for 
the  statement  in  the  text  as  marking  the  differ- 
ence between  a  prophet  and  a  historian.  A 
historian  would  take  care  to  speak  of  t^wo 
brothers;  and  had  a  forger  been  at  work  on 
this  pasaage  he  would  have  done  the  same ; 
but  the  profjhet  Daniel  was  not  bound  by 
such  restrictions.  The  veil  which  covered 
the  future  was  only  partly  raised,  and  the 
events  of  the  future  overlapped  each  other; 
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and  his  army  shall  overflow :  and  many 
shall  fall  down  slain. 

\Eir'  ^7  ^'^^  ^°^^  these  kings'  ■♦  hearts 

Aeiu-is.      shall  be  to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall 

speak  lies  at  one  table ;  but  it  shall 

not  prosper :  for  yet  the  end  shall  be 

at  the  time  appointed. 

28  Then  shall  he  return  into  his 

land  with  great  riches  ;  and  his  heart 


shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant; 
and  he  shall  do  exploits,  and  return  to 
his  own  land. 

29  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall 
return,  and  come  toward  the  south ; 
but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as 
the  latter. 

30  fl  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall 
come  against  him  '.■  therefore  he  shall 


and  interlaced.  Under  the  general  and  not 
specially  definite  term  "king  of  the  south" 
he,  as  a  prophet,  recorded  what  history  proved 
to  be  rival  brothers. 

27.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts,  &c.]-  Lit 
*'  And  (as  for)  these  two  kings,  their  hearts," 
&c.  The  reference  is  to  the  kings  of  the 
north  and  of  the  south  generally,  or  to  the 
king  of  the  north  with  one  of  the  brother 
kings  against  the  other ;  or  to  the  actioii.  of 
Hyrcanus  II.  against  Aristobulus  (Rashi) ;  it 
is  not  to  the  two  brother  kings  of  the  south* 
What  is  meant  fe  clear  enough: — deceiver 
against  deceiver — ^mischief  and  lies  against 
mischief  and  lies ;  but  it  (the  plan)  shall  not 
prosper :  cp.  the  LXX. 

yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  a^ointedj 
Cp.  V.  n  with  prospective  reference  to  ini. 
*9j  35i  40.  '"The  time  appointed!"  amves  when 
God  wills,  (a)  in  the  incursions  to  the  south  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  the  north  Qvu.  29,  40), 
which  have  an  "  end "  (v.  45)  :  and'  Q>)  far 
beyond  such  temporal"  events — in  the  time  of 
trouble  which  issues  in  the  "  time  of  the  end" 
(xii.  4),  Such  particular  applications  of  the 
words,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  threescore 
weeks  (Rashi ;  cp.  ix.  25),  or  the  subjection  of 
Israel  to  the  Romans  (^ben  Ezra),  are 
interesting  as  a  caution  not  to  insist  too  par- 
ticularly upon  any  precise  specification  of 
what  is  purposely  left  genera], 

28.  his  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy 
covenant']  The  words  introduce  again  to 
notice  the  peopleof  the  Jews,  and  characterize 
-the  line  of  conduct  followed  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  towards  them.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  had  allowed  and  en- 
couraged' infringements  of  their  rights  and 
exclusiveness.  His  own  bent  was  towards 
Hellenism ;  and  the  surest  way  tO'  his  favour 
was  in  religious  matters  to  decry  the  laws  and 
ceremonies  of  Moses,  and  in  civil  matters  to 
encourage  the  gymnasium  and  other  foreign 
introductions  (a  Mace.  iv.  10,  &c.).  The 
patriotic  Jews  were  compelled  to  witness  the 
scandal,  and  gnash  their  teeth  over  what  they 
had  no  power  to  prevent.  Onias  III.  had 
been  removed  from  the  high  priesthood  by  the 
underhand  dealing  and  bribery  of  his  brother 
Jason.  Jason,  three  years  later,  had  to  make 
way  for  Menelaus,  who  bribed  Antiochus  still 


highei^  •  contrived  io  have  Onias  murdered,, 
plundered  the  temple,  and  then  transferred 
the  blame  from  himself  to  the  Jews  who  had 
risen  to  defend  their  sanctuary  and  had  ap- 
pealed against  him  icx  his  sacrilege !  This 
rising  was  magnified  into  a  political  move- 
ment and  used  as  a  means  of  fostering.  An- 
tiochus' anger  against  the  patriots  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Antiochus  had  hardly  reached  Egypt  in 
his  second  expedition  (rc.  L69)  before  the 
rumour  flashed  through.  Judasa  that  he  was 
dead..  Jason  seized  the  opportunity,  and.  dash- 
ing at  the"  city  took  Jerusalem  with  a  handful 
of  men  (1000^,  tut  failed  in  his  object  of 
obtaining  agam  the  high  priesthood.  The 
news  of  the:  revolt  reached  Antiochus,  and 
inflamed  with  fury  a  mind  already  evilly  dis- 
posed. He  chose  to  cpnsider  this  new  uising 
a  political  movement  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance rather  than  an  act  of  sacerdotal  ambition. 
"  With  a  great  multitude  he  went  up  against 
Israel  and  Jerusalem ;"  for  three  days  wholes 
sale  massacre  was.  permitted.  He  "  entered 
proudly  into  the  sanctuary,"  despoiled  the 
temple  of  its  vessels,  and  then^  "  speaking  very 
proudly  "  of  these  exploits,  returned  into  his 
own  land  to  Antiochia  (cp.  i  Mace.,  i.  20, 
&c.;  2  Mace.  v.  i — ai)i  This  is  the  event 
supposed  tO'  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  in 
the  text. 

29.  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the 
Tatter"]  The  new  or  third  expedition  shall  be 
planned;  but  not  as  at  the  first  time  shall  it  be 
at  the  second  (Luther,  Zunz,  cp.  the  orig.  in 
Josh.  xiv.  II ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4),  i.e.  no  success 
similar  to  the  first  shall  attend  him.  This  is 
the  explanation  usually  given.  If  the  trans- 
lation of  A.V.  (cp.  Greek  versions)  be  pre- 
ferred, the  "former"  will  refer  to  the  success 
in  1).  24,  the  |' latter"  to  that  in  1;.  28.  The 
third  expedition  would  never  have  results 
similar  to  those  in  the  two  former  cases.  This 
expedition  was  undertaken  to  break  up  the 
fresh  alliance  between  PhilometoranJPhyscon. 
Its  results  have  been  stated  in  the  note  to 
"".  85.. 

30.  For  the  shi/is  (^  Chittim,  &c,]  (See 
nn.  on  Gen.  x.  4;  Numb.  xxiv.  24.)  The 
allusion  is  explained  by  the  LXX.,  iJlouo-t 
'Piofiaioi  (cp.  Vulg.  venient  trieres  (et)  Ro- 
mani).    In  i  Mace.  L  i,.  viii.  5,  the  Chittims 
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be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  in- 
dignation against  the  holy  covenant : 
so  shall  he  do ;  he  shall  even  return, 
and  have  intelligence  with  them  that 
forsake  the  holy  covenant. 

31   And   arms   shall  stand  on  his 


part,  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanc- 
tuary of  strength,  and  shall  take  aw^ay 
the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place 
the  abomination  that "  maketh  desolate.  '^^^^C/^'jj 
32  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  11  Or,  cause 
the  covenant  shall  he  "corrupt  by  flat-  «/""'"" 


are  Macedonians,  and  the  title  is  consequently 
narrowed  here  by  some  commentators  to  that 
people ;  but  the  limitation  is  not  in  accordance 
with  Biblical  usage  (see  jefF.  above). 

he  shall  be  grieved}  Perhaps  better  (as 
Theod.,  ratrcivudijireTat)  "  he  shall  be  hum- 
bled;" see  introductory  note  to  -v.  jj.  It 
was  humiliation  as  well  as  grief  to  Antio- 
chus  to  have  to  bow  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  Senate.  He  left  Egypt  and  vented  his 
spleen  ("  he  had  indignation ")  against  the 
laws  ("the  holy  covenant")  and  that  people 
w'ho  could  not  oppose  him.  The  brevity  with 
which  the  progress  and  result  of  this  third 
expedition — so  pregnant  with  loss  of  honour 
to  Antiochus — is  described  or  alluded  to,  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
needed  to  record  it  only  as  the  sign  of 
the  times  which  should  tell  the  Jews  that 
the  day  of  their  trial  was  coming.  What 
was  before  in  Antiochus'  "heart"  against 
them  (v.  1 8),  what  he  had  purposed  but  de- 
ferred out  of  conscious  strength  that  he  could 
at  any  time  carry  out  his  purpose,  now  found 
vent  in  action  Qv.  30  seq.). 

them  that  forsake  the  hofy  covenant']  (cp.  w. 
14,  3*)  i.e.  the  "vficked  men,"  the  "king's 
friends,"  "who  forsook  the  holy  covenant 
and  joined  themselves  to  the  heathen,  and  were 
sold  to  do  mischief "  (iMacc.  i.  11 — 15, ii.  18). 
,  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  renegade  Jews  that 
Antiochus  would  carry  out  his  purposes  (see 
foil,  vei-ses,  31—35). 

31.     (Cp.  viii.  13,  ix.  37,  xii.  11.) 

arms  shall  stand  on  his  part}  The  masc. 
form  for  "  arms "  here  instead  of  the  usual 
fem.  (yv.  15,  a»)  is  explained  by  Rashi  of  the 
princes  and  mighty  ones  who  were  sent  to 
Jerusalem.  They  would  be  "on  his  side" 
(LXX.  Trap'  wjt^),  or,  because  taking  their 
orders  from  him,'be  considered  to  be  e^  auVov 
(Theod.). 

the  sanctuary  of  strength']  So  Theod. :  lit. 
"the  sanctuary,  the  strength."  The  word 
rendered  "strength"  is  in  ii.  Jo  rendered 
"fortress;"  hence  some  have  supposed  here 
an  allusion  to  the  fortifications  which  were 
placed  round  the  temple  after  the  exile  (cp. 
I  Mace.  iv.  60,  vi.  7) ;  but  the  rendering  of 
the  old  versions  is  more  satisfactory,  implying 
as  it  does  (cp.  LXX.  to  ayiov  rou  <^6/3ou)  the 
spiritual  and  ancient  conception  of  the  sanctu- 
ary or  temple  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Him 
Who  was  Israel's  rock,  fortress  and  strength 
(cp.  Pss.  xviii.  3,  xxxi.  3). 
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The  historical  illustrations  of  these  verses 
(30 — 35)  usually  adduced  are  these  (cp. 
I  Mace.  i.  Z9,  &c. ;  a  Mace,  v,  24,  &c.). 
"After  two  years"  Antiochus  sent  "that  de- 
testable ringleader"  ApoUonius  to  Jerusalem 
with  an  army  of  42,000  men,  and  under 
general  orders  to  slay  the  male  adults  and  sell 
the  women  and  children.  ApoUonius,  "pre- 
tending peace,"  waited  till  the  sabbath-day, 
and  then  "  fell  suddenly  upon  the  city  and 
destroyed  much  people."  He  transformed  the 
holy  city  into  a  "  stronghold  "  for  himself  and 
his  solcfiers,  "shed  innocent  blood  on  every 
side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  defiled  it."  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  (b.c.  167)  the  edict 
was  issued  which  formally  forbad  to  the  Jews 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their  national 
customs.  The  temple  was  polluted,  the  "abo- 
mination of  desolation  set  up  upon  the  altar," 
and  idol  shrines  were  erected  throughout  the 
land. 

The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  had  made  the 
Jews  powerless  to  resist.  Antiochus  thought 
that  by  destroying  the  religion  of  the  Jews  he 
should  also  destroy  the  ground  of  their  hatred 
to  himself  personally  and  to  his  "strange  laws" 
and  introductions.  While  some  "  consented 
to  the  religion  of  Antiochus,  sacrificed  unto 
idols,  and  profaned  the  sabbath,"  patriots  like 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  Eleazar  and  the  "sevpn 
brothers,"  fought,  conquered,  or  suffered  death 
rather  than  flinch  from  theirfaith.  Few  histories 
are  more  spirit-stirring  than  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  religious  liberty  and  political  in- 
dependence fought  by  the  "little"  handful  of 
men  against  the  armed  legions  of  Antiochus. 
From  the  day  that  Mattathias  struck  to  the 
ground  the  Jew  who  had  dared  to  sacrifice  to 
idols, .  till  the  day  when  the  "  lion "  Judas 
Maccabasus  practically  secured  respect  for  his 
people  by  the  defeat  of  Nicanor,  the  attention 
of  the  reader  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  is 
fascinated  by  a  "  valour  "  which  never  would 
acknowledge  defeat,  by  a  "cheerfulness" 
which  was  inspired  by  prayer  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  just  cause. 

32.  This  verse  explains  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  actions  foretold  in  t.  3 1  on  two 
classes  of  the  people  of  Israel :  (a)  "  those  who 
do  wickedly  against  the  covenant," — a  descrip- 
tion applicable  to  those  who  have  sunk  lower 
than  simply  "  forsaking  the  covenant"  (t;.  30), 
— shall  he  by  his  flatteries  seduce  to  hypocrisy 
and  heathenism.  They  will  sink  lower  and 
lower,  till  by  the  persuasion  of  flattering  words, 
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teries :  "but  the  people  that  do  know 
their  God  shall  be  strong,  and  do  ex' 
ploits, 

33  And  they  that  understand  among 
the  people  shall  instruct  many:  yet  they 
shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by 
captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days. 

34  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they 
shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help :  but 


many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flat- 
teries. 

35  And  some  of  them  of  understand- 
ing shall  fall,  to  try  "them,  and  to  ^Or,  ij, 
purge,  and  to  make  them  white,  even 

to  the  time  of  the  end :  because  it  is 
yet  for  a  time  appointed. 

36  And  the  king  shall  do  according 
to  his  will ;  and  he  shall  exalt  himself 


promises  and  rewards  (cp.  i  Mace.  i.  43,  ii. 
18),  they  will  become  openly  impious.  (A) 
the  "people  who  know  God"  shall  be  the 
more  "fully  resolved  and  confirmed;"  they 
would  "do"  (keep  the  law,  Rashi),  and  choose 
death  rather  than  profane  "the  holy  covenant" 
(i  Mace.  i.  62,  63 ;  %  Mace.  vi.  and  vii.),  or 
hke  Mattathias  and  his  sons  "flee  to  the 
mountains"  and  there  raise  the  war-cry  "  zeal 
for  the  law  and  the  covenant "  (i  Maec.  ii, 
?7,  50). 

33.  they  that  understand'^  i.e.  the  wise 
(as  in  xii.  10),  01  crweroX  \aov  (Theod.),  the 
"docti"  (Vulg.)  among  the  people  (ep.  i.  4, 
17,  ix.  13,  25).  In  O.  T.  phraseology  wisdom 
and  understanding  are  correlative  with  piety 
and  the  fear  of  God  (Ps.  xiv.  i  ;  Job  xxviii. 
a8).  The  "many"  instructed  intimates  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  tempted  and 
tried  will  resist  the  "flatteries;"  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  I  Maec.  i.  62. 

they  shall  fall]  The  "they"  is  referred 
by  Theod.  and  others  to  "they  that  under- 
stand," but  this  must  be  taken  with  the  reser- 
vation adduced  in  1;.  35.  Others  refer  "they" 
to  "  the  people."  The  probability  is  that  both 
classes  are  included.  The  dreadful  deaths  in 
I  Mace.  i.  57,  60,  61  are  illustrations  of  the 
ferocity  predicted. 

34.  they  shall  be  holpen  ivith  a  little  help] 
"  Little"  in  comparison  with  the  help  actually 
wanted,  yet  readily  granted  by  such  patriots 
as  Mattathias  and  his  sons  (i  Mace.  ii.  a  seq., 
iii,  a  seq.)  ;  and  "  little "  in  comparison  with 
the  help  which  should  "at  the  time  appointed" 
be  afforded  to  "the  wise"  and  "they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness"  (xii.  3).  Wie- 
derholt  (p.  608)  points  out  that  the  choice  of 
the  word  "little"  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  passage.  No  Jewish  writer, 
who  had  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Macca- 
bjEan  princes  or  had  lived  after  the  events  for 
which  they  had  been  so  celebrated,  would 
have  described  the  glorious  battles  and  strug- 
gles for  freedom  or  the  splendid  victories  of 
Judas  and  his  brothers  by  the  term  "little" 
(see  note  and  reff.  under  -v.  31). 

many  shall  eleave]  In  those  Maccabssan 
periods  when  a  gleam  of  success  followed  upon 
the  "help,"  "trimmers"  were  to  be  found, 
who  from  interested  motives  "cleaved"  to 


the  victorious  Jews,  and  deserted  them  as  soon 
as  the  tide  turned  (i  Mace.  ii.  44,  iii.  5,  vi. 
ai,  vii.  6,  ix.  23). 

35.  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall 
fall]  i.e.  (as  in  -z;.  33)  "ty  the  sword,"  &e.; 
though  it  IS  probably  implied  that  even  some 
of  these  shall  "fall"  in  the  sense  of  denying 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  (cp.  Theod. 
atrSev^a-ovaiv).  Either  way,  the  martyr's 
death  of  some  (e.g.  i  Maec.  i.  57,  60  ;  Heb. 
xi.  36 — 38),  or  the  bitterly  repented  denial  of 
others  (cp.  the  parallel  case  of  St  Peter, 
Mark  xiv.  31 ;  John  xxi.  15 — 19),  was  the 
"trial"  (the  purging  as  gold  and  silver  is 
purged),  the  "purging"  (the  purifying  and 
cleansing),  and  the  "making  white"  (the  result 
of  the  whole  process  of  purification),  which 
found  a  fulfilment  in  the  days  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  an  end  at  his  death;  but  which 
■ — being  typical  of  events  repeated  since  that 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  still  repeated  in  the  Uves  and  deaths  of 
the  "faithful,"— shall  only  find  perfect  fulfil- 
ment in  the  end  of  time  (cp.  Rev.  iii.  4,  5,  vi. 
II,  vii.  14,  xix.  8). 

36 — xii.  3.  Cp.  vii.  8,  11,  25  ;  viii.  8  seq., 
ix.  26,  27. 

36.  the  king]  The  def.  article"/^  king,"  as 
well  as  the  absence  in  Theod.  of  any  fresh 
nominative  to  the  verb  "  shall  do,"  &c.,  inti- 
mates that  the  subject  of  this  and  the  following 
verses  is  the  same  king  of  the  north  who  has 
been  spoken  of  in  -w.  31 — 35.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
majority  of  modem  commentators;  and  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  view  that  an 
interval  of  time  (long  or  short  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation)  is  to  be  placed  between 
•vv.  3S  and  36,  and  "the  king"  understood  to 
be  Constantine  the  Great  (Aben  Ezra,  Abar- 
banel)  or  the  Roman  empire  represented  by  a 
royal  person  (Rashi,  Calvin)  or  the  New  Test. 
Antichrist  (Jerome,  Luther,  &c.).  Accepting 
the  opinion  first  named,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
quite  permissible  to  consider  the  general  out- 
line of  in).  36 — 39  (hardly,  all  the  details) 
applicable  to  others  besides  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes. a  Thess.  ii.  4  (cp.  also  Matt.  xxiv. 
21)  is  an  early  instance  in  Christian  times  of 
the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  of  application. 
The  angelic  communication  to  Daniel  received 
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and  magnify  himself  above  every  god, 
and  shall  speak  marvellous  things 
against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shSl 
prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accom- 
plished :  for  that  that  is  determined 
shall  be  done. 

37  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  wo- 


men, nor  regard  any  god  :  for  he  shall 
magnify  himself  above  all. 

38  But  Mn  his  estate  shall  he 
honour  the  God  of  '*  forces :  and  a  god 
whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he 
honour  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  with 
precious  stones,  and  'pleasant  things, 

39  Thus  shall  he  do  in  the  *most 
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tHeb. 
as  for  the 
almighty 
Godf  irt 
his  seat 
he  shall 
honour^ 
yea,  he 
shall 
honour  a 
god  w/totiti 

I  Or, 
munitions. 


t  Heb.  Mamzim,        t  Heb.  things  desired,        t  llsh,Jbrtnsses  0/ munitions. 


its  first  and  nearest  verification  in  the  history 
of  Antiochus,  its  last  and  fullest  are  yet  to  be 
"  in  tlie  time  of  the  end  "  (xii.  4). 

the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  •will']  A 
trmt  of  this  king  as  it  was  of  the  "ram" 
(viii,  4)  and  the  "mighty  king  of  Grecia" 
(xi.  3)  :  "cujus  regie,  illius  et  religio." 

he  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself 
above  every  god,  and  shall  speeds  mftr-vellous 
things  against  the  God  of  gods'\  i,e,  "above 
evei^  El  "..."against  El-Elim"  (cp.  ii.  47; 
Ps.  ii.  i).  Livy  (XLI.  »o)  says  of  Antiochus : 
"in  duabus  magnis  honestisque  rebus  fere 
regius  erat  animus,  in  urbium  donis  et  deorum 
cultu  "  (see  also  Milman,  '  H.  of  the  Jews,'  I. 
45  7).  It  was  characteristic  of  Antiochus  that 
he  should  magnify  himself  above  what  he  yet 
often  honoured  in  the  most  ostentatious  man- 
ner. If  at  Delos  he  erected  numerous  altars 
and  idol-statues ;  if  at  Athens  and  Antioch  he 
built  splendid  sanctuaries  to  Jupiter  Olympius, 
assigning  the  temple  at  Jenisalem  to  the  same 
patron  deity,  and  that  at  Gerizimto  Jupiter 
Defensor  (»  Mace.  vi.  2)  :  he  would  yet 
plunder  the  rich  temples  if  his  finances  were 
low  or  the  mere  lust  of  spoil  impelled  him 
(i  Mace.  vi.  I,  &c. ;  %  Mace.  ix.  i,  &c. ; 
Polyb.  XXVI.  lo).  The  choice  of  the  very 
primitive  word  "  El" — ^the  old  Semitic  name 
tor  the  deity  which  appears  in  pre-historic 
times,  the  "  Ilu  "  of  the  Babylonian — is  not 
without  significance  as  an  undesigned  note  of 
correctness  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
Babylonian  prophet  who  wrote  down  the  re^ 
velation. 

till  the  indignation  be  accomplished']  i.e,  till 
God's  anger  £ould  be  turned  away  fiom  Israel 
(Rashi) :  cp.  IsaL  x.  43,  35. 

87.  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers']  Better 
(as  Gk.  versions)  "  the  gods  of  his  fathers." 
If  Niebuhr's  view  of  Antiochus'  policy  be 
correct — "his  plan  was  to  Hellenise  every- 
thing" ('Lectt.  on  Anc.  Hist.'  in.  453) — ^the 
explanation  of  this  phrase,  as  far  as  Antiochus 
is  concerned,  is  that  he  set  aside  the  Syrian 
gods  in  fevour  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  (cp. 
I  Mace.  i.  43,  44).  Yet,  not  for  "  any  god," 
not  even  for  the  highest — Zeus — had  he  "re- 
gard:" "he  magnified  himself  above  all," 
gods  or  men.  The  difference  (in  in>.  36  and 
37)  between  he  "spoke  marvellous   things 


against  the  God  of  gods"  and  he  "had  no 
regard  for  the  god  of  his  fethers  "  should  be 
noted.  The  latter  is  an  accurate  description 
of  a  mind  which  measured  such  gods  at  their 
true  worth ;  the  former  that  of  a  mind  which 
blasphemed  Him  Whom  it  feared.  He 
"proudly  thought  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
God"  (»  Mace.  ix.  x%) ;  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  addressed  by  the  Samaritans  (Jo- 
sephus,  'Antiq,'  xil.  5.  5). 

the  desire  ofiuomen]  The  meaning  of  this 
phrase  'is  still  an  open  question.  The  old 
versions  and  commentaries  understand  it  lite- 
rally, with  such  minor  variations  as  lawfiil 
conjugal  union,  or  sensuality.  Some  modern 
writers,  remarking  that  the  phrase  comes  in 
between  the  mention  of  "gods  of  his  fathers  " 
and  "  any  god,"  prefer  to  take  it  as  a  mode 
of  describing  a  goddess,  and  select  the 
Nausea  of  the  Syrians,  or  the  Anaitis  (Diana) 
of  Elymais.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  existence  of  such  worship  (cp.  Jer. 
vii.  18),  whether  or  not  one  and  the  same 
deity  was  worshipped  in  difierent  Eastern 
countries  under  the,  name  of  Baaltis,  Astarte, 
Ishtar,  or  Aphrodite;  and  therefore  the  phrase 
addressed  to  one  who  would  consider  it  from 
a  Babylonian  point  of  view,  may  well  reflect 
the  degraded  sensuality  which-^under  the 
name  of  a  religious  duty — ^was  practised  at 
the  shrine  of  Beltis,  Ewald  prefers  a  male 
deity  here  and  understands  the  words  of 
Tammuz,  Adonis.  The  idea  conveyed  by 
the  whole  verse — indifference  to  or  utter  de-. 
fiance  of  everything  divine  or  human — remains 
unaltered  whichever  opinion  be  preferred, 

38.  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour  the  God  of 
forces']  "  In  his  "  (».  e,  the  king's)  "  estate  "  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  tm,  7,  ai 
(LXX.  here  and  in  v.  ii  is  the  same)  ;  and 
does  not  require  the  introduction  of  a  novel 
application  "  on  his  pedestal,"  nor  the  meaning 
"  in  the  place  of "  the  dispossessed  god. 
"The  god  of  forces"  (or,  better,  "fortresses," 
'  see  marg.  read,  and  cp.  -vv,  7,  10,  19,  24)  is' 
probably  a  general  and  purposely  indefinite 
title  (cp.  1  K.  XX.  13,  a8).  Critics,  unable  to 
find  a  Syrian  god  expressly  so  called,  have 
however  taken  it  variously  as  a  synonym  for 
Mars,  or  Jupiter  Olympius,  or  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  or  Melkarth  (the  Hercules  of  Tyre), 
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[v.  40 — 42, 


strong  holds  with  a  strange  god,  whom 
he  shall  acknowledge  and  increase  with 
glory  :  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule 
over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land 
tHeb.       for  *gain. 

•  40  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall 
the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him  : 
and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with 


a  price. 


many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into 
the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and 
pass  over. 

41  He  shall    enter   also  into  the 

'  *  glorious   land,  and   many  countries  "  o^ 
shall  be  overthrown  :  biit  these  shall  land. 
escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom,  i^f„/ 
and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  chil-  *'»>*'.<»■./ 

.  r    A  ornament, 

dren  of  Ammon, 

42  He  shall  'stretch  forth  his  hand  sei^/orth. 


Theod.,  Vulg.,  and  Luther  take  the  original 
word  as  a  proper  name  {e.g.  Maa^eifi:  see 
marg.  transl.).  In  such  conflict  of  opinion,  it 
is  best  to  leave  the  title  with  no  otter  restric- 
tion than  this :  it  was  that  of  some  god  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "god  whom  his  fathers 
knew  not,"  another  god  equally  undefined. 
The  meaning  is  practically  :  He  will  honour 
war,  brutal  force,  and  that  power  which  a 
fortress  represents;  a  mode  of  speech  tho- 
roughly intelligible  to  one  like  Daniel  conver- 
sant with  a  polytheistic  system  so  elaborate 
and  yet  so  individualistic  as  that  of  Babylon. 
On  such  deities  he  will  lavish  his  spoil,  gold, 
silver  and  "pleasant  things"  (as  in  x.  3,  ix. 
83,  X.  II :  perhaps  jewels). 

39.  The  sense  according  to  the  A.V.  is, 
By  the  help  of  this  strange  god — ^the  god 
whom  his  fathers  knew  not — ^he  shall  do  (ex- 
ploits), gain  and  occupy  strongholds:  the 
glory  of  this  god  will  be  thereby  increased ; 
and  they  who  join  with  him  in  acknow- 
ledging and  glorying  in  this  god  will  be 
rewarded:  "rule  over  many"  will  be  al- 
lotted to  them,  and  land  as  a  reward  (or 
"price,"  marg.  read.,  wages:  not  as  Vulg. 
"gratuito"). 

40—45.  The  most  probable  reference  of 
the  "king  of  the  north"  and  of  the  war  allud- 
ed to  in  these  verses  is  to  the  king  whose 
history  was  begun  in  1;.  ai,  and  to  the  third 
Egyptian  war.  A  purely  typical  reference  to 
"Antichrist"  is  unsatisfactory;  the  assump- 
tion of  a  fourth  Egyptian  war,  unknown  to 
the  writer  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  or 
to  Josephus  or  to  the  early  historians,  is  not 
less  so. 

The  opening  words,  "at  the  time  of  the 
end,"  recall  -vv.  27,  29.  Verses  30 — 3,9  form 
a  section  introducing  and  describing  specially 
the  king's  actions  to  the  people  of  God,  con- 
sequent upon-  his  comparative  want  of  success. 
Verse  40  takes  up  again  the  statement  of -u.  B9, 
and  expands  it  with  reference  to  the  Egyptians 
and  some  of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  and 
from  their  country.  When  the  Romans  had 
compelled  Antiochus  to  give  up  his  conquests 
in  Egypt  they  left  him  unmolested.  During 
his  lifetime  they  ignored  his  non-observance 
of  treaties  and  his  defiance  of  the  limits  which 


had  been  placed  upon  the  numbers  of  his 
elephants  and  ships  (Niebuhr,  '  Lectt.  on  Anc. 
Hist.'  in.  45j).  This  left  him  iree  to  perse- 
cute the  Jews  and  carry  his  arms  into  the 
East.  The  angelic  communication  does  not 
exhaust  the  details  of  those  events  (cp.  the 
brevity  of  v.  45),  but  states  the  feet. 

40.  come  against  him  like  a  ivhirliuind... 
enter  into  the  countries'^  The  first  phrase  (cp. 
Hab.  iii.  14)  is  a  forcible  rendering  of  the 
word  in  the  original,  and  points  both  to  the 
fury  which  the  attack  would  excite  and  the 
impetuosity  with  which  it  would  be  met.  The 
"countries"  alluded  to  would  probably  be 
those  between  "the  north"  and  "the  south," 
».f.— following  (chiefly)  the  coast-line— Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine. 

41.  "The  glorious  land,"  i.e.  Palestine 
(■y.  16,  viii.  9),  is  beautifully  paraphrased  by 
LXX.  "My  land"— as  if  God  Himself  were 
the  speaker,  or  the  angelic  speaker  was  to  be 
counted  as  God's  representative.  The  "many" 
is  by  A.  V.  (LXX.)  explained  rightly  of  the 
countries  alluded  to  in  v.  40.  Such  conjec- 
tures (by  slight  alterations  in  the  original)  as 
"ten  thousands"  or  "Rabbis"  are  unneces- 
sary, even  if  unaccompanied  by  any  wish  to 
discover  in  the  expression  an  indication  of  late- 
ness of  composition. 

the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon\  Lit. 
"the  firstUngs"  (cp.  Jer.  xlix.  is\  Amosvi. 
i),  which  some  commentators  take  also  to 
imply  allusion  to  Rabbah,  the  chief  city  of 
Ammon.  Some  difficulty  is  associated  with 
this  verse.  In  i  Mace.  iv.  61,  v.  3—8,  Edom 
and  Ammon--if  not  allies  to  Antiochus— are 
enemies  to  Judas  Maecabaeus  and  the  patriotic 
Jews.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that 
they  would  not  require  "escape"  or  "deliver- 
ance" from  the  hand  of  the  king  of  the  north. 
The  word  "escape"  has,  it  is  true,  been  taken 
m  this  sense:— "These  shall  escape  his  fury 
and  anger  in  consequence  of  their  hostility  to 
his  and  their  common  antagonists."  But  a 
more  natural  interpretation  is  as  follows:  Any 
invader  on  his  way  to  Egypt  through  Palestine 
would  leave  untouched  the  tribes  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  especially  if  rapid  progress  were 
his  object  (see  St  Jerome,  in  loco). 
The  phrase  "Edom  and  Moab  and.. .Am- 
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also  upon  the  countries :  and  the  land 
of  Egypt  shall  not  escape. 

43  But  he  shall  have  power  over 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
and  over  all  the  precious  things  of 
Egypt:  and  the  Libyans  and  the 
Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps. 


44  But  tidings  out  of  the  east  and 
out  of  the  north  shall  trouble  him : 
therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great 
fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make 
away  many. 

■   45  And  he  shall  plant  the  taber- 
nacles of  his  palace  between  the  seas 


mon,"  as  spoken  by  the  angel  to  Daniel,  is  in 
itself  of  value  as  an  indication  of  date.  Writ- 
ers state  that  in  post-exilic  times  Moab'sname 
ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  an  independent 
nation  or  tribe,  and  that  the  Moabites  had  be- 
come merged  into  the  surrounding  Arabs  by  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees  (see  ZBckler,  and  cp. 
Blau,  'AltarabischeSprachstudien'in  'Zeitschr, 
d.  D.  M.  G.'  XXV.  p. 565).  This beingthe  case, 
the  mode  of  using  the  name  here  is  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  contemporary  of  Ezekiel, 
&c.  (cp.  Ezek.  xxi.  ao,  aS,  xxv.  8,  9,  11; 
Jer.  ix.  a6,  xxv.  ai,  xlviii.  pass.);  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  people 
during  the  exile.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  prophetic  signification  usually  attaching  to 
the  mention  of  these  tribes,  viz.  their  anta- 
gonism to  "the  chosen  people,"  is  probably 
intended  here  also  (cp.  in  add.  to  the  above 
refF.  Ps.  X.  10,  cxxxvii.  7;  Isai.  xi.  14,  xxv.; 
Lam.  iv.  ax,  aa;  Ezek.  xxxv.,  xxxvi.  5;  Mai. 
i.  I — 3);  and  the  whole  passage  is  therefore 
rightly  taken  to  have  a  further  and  more  for- 
ward application  than  the  time  of  Antiochus. 
If  the  enemies  of  God  "escape"  now  their 
punishment,  it  is  not  to  be  for  ever.  Even  if 
— as  •!;.  41  is  pressed  by  some  to  signify — they 
are  found,  as  occasion  and  policy  suggest,  on 
God's  side  and  exposed  in  common  with  the 
faithful  to  persecution,  yet  in  the  end  their 
real  motives  and  conduct  will  be  made  clear; 
"some  shall  awake  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt"  (xii.  a). 

42.  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape]  So 
most  authorities,  seeing  in  the  expression  a 
contrast  to  what  is  said  of  Edom,  &c.  (i).  41), 
and  a  terse  mode  of  describing  the  punishment 
coming  upon  Egypt.  Theod.  gives  another 
and  (in  its  way)  interesting  meaning:  yri 
{uyxmrov  ovk  (sarai  ett  aaTriplav;  the  land 
of  refuge  and  of  help  should  be  Egypt  no 
more. 

43.  treasures. ..precious  things,  &c.]  The 
word  translated  "treasures"  is  an  aw.  \ey., 
and  specially  refers  to  what  is  hidden  and  laid 
by.  The  nature  of  the  invasion,  and  the 
plunder  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  the  north,  is  made  more  emphatic  by  this 
casual  hint.  Theod.  and  Luther,  neglecting 
the  present  division  of  the  Hebrew  text,  read 
"precious  things  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Libyans 
and  of  the  Ethiopians ; "  but  the  A.  V.,  follow- 
ing the  LXX.,  is  supported  by  most  modern 


commentators.  The  Libyans  and  Ethiopians 
("Cushim")  are  spoken  of  here  as  allies  tor 
Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  5 ;  Nahum 
iii.  9).  These  were  the  nations  usually  so 
considered  in  Daniel's  time.  Had  the  sentence 
been  composed  in  the  Ptolemaic  or  Macca- 
bxan  period,  the  writer  could  hardly  have 
omitted  the  far  more  important  help  which 
Cyprus  afforded  to  Egypt. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  in 
Egypt  (b.  c.  7a5 — 665),  the  mutual  help  which 
Egypt  and  its  neighbours  could  render  to  each 
otiher  had  been  more  closely  felt ;  and  though 
interrupted  now  and  then,  the  princes  of  the 
Saite  dynasty  (B.C.  650 — ^527),  such  as  the 
Lybian  Psammetik — by  matrimonial  alliance 
— and  Amasis,  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
act  together;  though  their  united  forces, 
powerless  against  the  kings  of  Persia,  were 
equally  so  against  this  inroad  of  the  "king  of 
the  north." 

at  his  steps']  i.e.  figuratively,  "among  his 
followers"  (LXX.  iv  rm  ox^o)  avrov),  cp.  a 
similar  figure  in  Judg.' iv.  10,  v.  15.  The 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians  in  common  with  the 
Egyptians  would  own  the  king  of  the  north 
their  master. 

44.  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the 
north  shall  trouble  hint]  Porphyry  (quoted  by 
Jerome)  defines  this  to  be  the  news  which  led 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  attack  the  resisting 
Aradii  and  lay  waste  the  entire  littoral  pro- 
vince of  Phoenicia,  whence  he  went  eastwards 
against  Artaxias,  king  of  the  Armenians. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in 
this  statement;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection 
which  attends  his  remark  on  -u.  40 ;  it  is  un* 
supported  by  historians;  and  his  description 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  passages 
in  Daniel.  Hence  critics  prefer  to  see  pre- 
dicted here  the  last  journey  eastwards  of  the 
king  (B.C.  166;  I  Mace.  iii.  37,  vi.  i  seq.;  cp. 
2  Mace.  ix.  a  seq. ;  Josephus,  '  Antiq.  Jud.' 
XII.  9;   Tacit.  'Hist.'  v.  8;  Appims,  'Syr.' 

XLV.,  XLVI.). 

45.  he  shall  plant., .in  the  glorious  holy- 
mountain]  The  analogy  of  ij-v.  16,  41  and 
viii.  9  leaves  it  without  doubt  that  reference  is 
here  intended  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  holy 
mountain  of  the  temple.  The  geographical  ex- 
pression "between  the  seas"  is  to  be  under- 
stood from  a  Babylonian  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  a  poetical  plural  (cp.  Job  vi.  3),  descrip- 
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1,2, 


'  o^^       in  the  '  *  glorious  holy  mountain ;  yet 
tHeb.      he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none 

MowntaiH      i_    11    1     1       v' 

o/deiight  snail  nelp  nim, 

qfholiness, 

CHAPTER  XII. 

I  Michael  shall  deliver  Israel  from  their  troubles. 
5  Daniel  is  informed  of  the  times. 

AND  at  that  time  shall  Michael 
£\_  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which 


standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  peo- 
ple :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time  : 
and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be 
delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be 
found  written  in  the  book. 

2  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust   of  the  earth  shall   awake. 


tive  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  expressive  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  west;  but  an  allusion  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

the  tabemaclei  of  his  palaeejt^  The  original 
of  the  word  "palace"  (appadan)  is  byTheod. 
('E^aSaxa),  Vulg.  (Apadno)  and  Porphyry 
(Apedno),  made  a  proper  name  and  placed  by 
the  last  named  "inter  duo  latissima  ilumina, 
Tigrim  et  Euphratem"  (hence  "between  two 
Seas").  The  word  is  a  transcript  of  the  Per- 
sian apadana  "temple."  In  an  inscription  of 
Artaxerxes  II.  (MnemOn,  B.  c.  405-^361), 
translated  by  Oppert  ('Exped.  de  Mesop.'  11. 
p.  194),  apadana  is  the  word  used  to  describe 
the  palace  built  at  Susa  by  his  great-grand- 
father Darius  Hystaspis.  Daniel  used  a  word 
which  was  understood  in  his  time;  but  the 
significance  of  which  was  lost  by  the  Macca- 
bsan  period.  If  the  reference  be  considered 
primarily  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  action 
described  would  be  an  allusion  to  what  was 
done  at  Jerusalem  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress northwards  and  eastwards;  leaving  it  to 
be  inferred  (as  may  or  may  not  be  implied  in 
the  last  clause  of  •:;,  44")  that  that  planting,  of 
his  tent  would  not  be  unaccompanied  by  acts 
with  which  his  name  is  associated. 

yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end}  Or,  "and," 
i&c,  i.e.  to  his  death  (better  than  "to  his  por- 
tion," Theod.,  or  than  "adsummitatemejus," 
Vulg.),  The  suddenness  of  the  death  is  re- 
flected in  the  abruptness  of  the  clause.  The 
prophecy  breaks  off  unexpectedly.  The  words 
by  no  means  necessitate  that  the  "end"  should 
take  place  where  the  "tent  was  planted"  (i.e. 
in  the  Holy  Land).  In  the  angelic  communica- 
tion the  events  which  preceded  that  "end"  are 
not  detailed;  the  fact  of  the  "end"  is  alone 
predicted.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  did  not  die 
in  the  Holy  Land,  but  probably  in  the  Per- 
sian town  of  Tabal  (cp.  i.Macc.  vi.  4,  8; 
a  Mace.  ix. ;  Joseph. '  Antiq.'  xil.  9 ;  Polybius 
XXXI.  11).  There  .were  "none  to  help  him" 
'(cp.  a  Mace.  ix.  a  8).  The  Jewish  and  Roman 
historians  agree  that  his  end  was  miserable. 
While  hastening  homeward,  after  a  repulse 
before  a  rich  temple  in  Persia,  and  full  of 
fury  at  the  disastrous  news  which  had. 
reached  him  from  Palestine,  he  was  seized 
■with^  an  incurable  illness.  A  comparison  of 
the  simple  pathos  of  the-writeri)f  the  narrative 


in  I  Mace,  with  the  dramatic  exaggeration  of 
the  later  second  book  fiimishes  sufficient  de- 
tails while  illustrating  the  grovrth  of  popular 
traditional  history.  The  most  "brilliant"  of 
the  Syro-Macedonian  kings  died  in  the  moun- 
tain-town, consumed  in  body  by  a  loathsome 
ulcer,  afflicted  in  mind  by  horrible  apparitions 
and  remorse  of  conscience  (Milman,  'Hist,  of 
Jews,'  II.  9;  Palmer,  p.  146). 

Some  critics,  however,  press  the  sequence 
of  the  words,  "yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end," 
to  imply  that  no  interval  of  time  or  events  is 
to  be  admitted  between  the  clauses  of  the 
verse.  The  words  cannot,  in  their  opinion, 
apply  to  Antiochus,  but  have  a  further  mean- 
ing: they  point  onwards  to  that  end  when  not 
only  such  as  Antiochus  but  Antichrist — ^the 
last  representative  of  the  world-power  against 
the  divine — "shall  come  to  his  end  and  there 
shall  be  none  to  help  him"  (cp.  Ezek.  xxxix. 
4;  Zech.  xiv.  a,  3). 

Chap.  Xn.  1.  Md  at  that  time']  The 
"  and  "  connects  this  closely  with  the  preced- 
ing vefse  (xi.  45).  The  interference  of  Michael 
(once  before  exercised,  cp.  x.  13,  21)  in  behalf 
of  "  the  children  of  thy  people  "  is  announced 
as  synchronous  with  the  events  hinted  at  in 
xi.  40—45. 

a  time  of  trouble,  &c.]  The  words  should 
be  studied  by  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
such  passages  as  Exod.  ix.  18,  44 ;  Joel  ii.  2; 
Jer.  XXX.  7;  Matt.  xxiv.  ai ;  while  the 
"deliverance"  is  foreshadowed  and  illustrated 
by  vii.  18,  42,  »6,  a?,  ix.  34,  seq.  The 
"deliverance"  is  not  wrought  absolutely  by 
Michael ;  he  is  but  a  means  in  God's  hands, 
one  who  "  ministers  unto  the  ancient  of  days" 
(vii.  10)  ;  it  is  the  act  of  "  one  like  a  Son  of 
man  "  (vii.  13, 14),  with  whom  Michael  is  not 
to  be  identified. 

•written  in  the  look]  Cp.  vii.  10,  i.e.  the 
list  of  those  who  shall  "awake  to  everlasting 
life"  (y.  3)  whose  names  are  in  "the  book  of 
life"  (Phil.  iv.  3), 

2.  -many  of  them  that  sleep  •in' the"  dustj  Lit. 
"sleepers  of  ([in)  the  earth's  dust;"  an  ex- 
pression descriptive  of  sleeping  in  death  (cp. 
Ps.  xiii.  3;  Job  iii.  13;  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  and 
the  N.T.  Koiiuiiuvoi,  Acts  vii.  60).  The 
word  "many,",  where  "all"  might  have  been 
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as'^46*'    "some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
John  5. 29.  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
\9!''l  ■?    And  they  that  be  'wrise  shall 

teachers,     11.  1      *'»     •    1  /.     1         r 

*Matth.    "shme  as  the  brightness  of  the   fir- 
'^'  *^       mament ;  and  they  that  turn  many 


to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever. 

4  But  thouj  O  Daniel,  shut  up 
the  words,  and  seal  the  book,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  end :  many  shall- 


expected,  has  been  considered  a  difficulty  by 
modem  (not  by  the  older,  e.g.  Rashi)  com- 
mentators, and  has  been  variously  explained. 
It  has  been  said  to  refer  to  the  "many"  in 
xi.  33 ;  to  the  "many"  (out  of  the  all)  who 
shall  be  alive  at  the  last  day ;  to  stand  for 
"all"  (Greek  versions,  ttoXXoI,  as  equal  to 
01  iroXXoj,  iravres)  ;  or  to  be  expressly  used  as 
limiting  the  "  many  "  to  the  people  of  Daniel. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  application 
adopted.  The  verse  refers  primarily  to  the 
same  great  events  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  (see  note  at  end  of  v.  3).  In  the 
fierce  contest  for  liberty  many  Jews  would 
die  staunch  and  true,  many  would  be  faithless 
and  trimming.  In  the  hour  of  resurrection 
they  would  awake  to  the  reward  "life"  or 
"shame."  This  primary  reference  acquired,  as 
time  passed  on,  a  larger  and  later  reference  to 
tlie  last  and  general  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
a  reference  assigned  to  it  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self (see  marg.  references).  Aben  Ezra's 
opinion  that  the  words  are  "  many  out  of," 
&c.  i.e.  "a  few,"  is peculiarto  himself,  though 
grammatically  defensible. 

everlasting  life... everlasting  contempt]  "Life" 
and  "shame"  are  nouns  in  the  plural;  as  if 
to  add  intensity  to  the  thought :  cp.  for  the 
expressions  Isai.  xxvi.  19  and  Ixvi.  24 ;  John 
V.  29  and  Rev.  xx.  14. 

3.  they  that  be  tuisel  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  A.  V.  has  not  retained  here  the  trans- 
lation given  in  xi.  33,  35  ("they  that  under- 
stand "),  or  replaced  the  words  in  these  verses 
by  those  used  here.  The  reference  is  in  both 
cases  to  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons. 
"  They  have  their  reward,"  whether  they  lived 
in  the  times  of  persecution  referred  to  in  xi. 
3j,  or  ai-e  to  be  accepted  as  types  of  all 
"  understanding "  ones  who  shall  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

shall  shine,  &c.]  The  imagery  would  come 
home  to  one  so  familiar  both  with  scriptural 
and  Babylonian  parallels  as  Daniel.  That 
clear,  unruffled  sky,  beneath  which  his  life  had 
been  spent,  had  taught  his  Casdee  predecessors 
and  preceptors  the  astronomical  and  astro- 
logical lore  which  had  made  them  famous, 
and  inspired  a  polytheistic  creed  which  had 
made  them  infamous.  The  very  "  firmament " 
or  "  heaven  "  was  a  deity  of  the  highest  rank ; 
his  "  brightness  "  the  splendour  of  the  chief  of 
the  gods.  The  "  stai-s  "  and  planets  were  the 
true  exterior  manifestations  of  that  divine 
being,  acquiring  lustre  from  him  and  merging 
it  once  again  in  him.  But  Daniel's  Jewish 
training  had  taught  him  how  to  purge  and 


elevate  these  conceptions  ;  that  "  firmament " 
was  God's  creation  (Gen.  i.  6 ;  Ps.  xix.  i) ;  its  • 
"brightness"  a  testimony  to  His  greatness 
(Exod.  xxiv,  10;  cp.  Ezekiel's  conception, 
i.  la  seq.);  the  "stars"  were  of  God's 
" ordinance,"  their  number  "told"  by  Him, 
their  names  "called"  by  Him;  "in  their 
courses  they  fought"  against  His  enemies  and 
"  made  obeisance  to  "  His  servants  (Ps.  viii.  3 ; 
Gen.  i.  16 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  4;  Judg.  v,  ao  ;.■  Gen. 
xxxvii.  9). 

The  words  to  Daniel  were  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the  "  righteous" 
(Matt.  xiii.  43),  and  the  imagery  became 
sanctified  to  Christian  use  (i  Cor.  xv.  40; 
Rev.  ii.  a8). 

they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness'].,  i.e. 
they  who  by  the  example  of  their  own  right- 
eousness cause  others  to  be  righteous  (cp. 
Isai.  liii.  11).  This  is  truer  to  the  context 
(xi.  .33)  is,  xii.  10)  than  Theod.'s  "and  out 
of  the  many  righteous  (they;  query,  "the 
wise"?)  shall  be  as  the  stars,"  &c. 

To  whom  and  to  what  do  these  verses 
(i — 3)  refer  ?  The  primary  application  seems 
clear.  The  phrases  "at  that  time,"  "  a  time 
of  trouble,"  "the  wise"  or  "understanding 
ones,"  closely  connect  these  verses  with  the 
previous  chapter  (xi.  40).  Therefore  if  the 
latter  portion  of  chap.  xi.  refers  primarily  to 
events  connected  with  the  last  days  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  the  opening  verses  of  chap, 
xii.  riiay  be  taken  to  refer  to  Uie  same  period. 

But  it  is  felt  that  this  application  is  true  in 
general  outlines  only.  It  is  inadequate  to 
illustrate  the  details,  and  insufficient  to  ex- 
haust the  spirituality,  of  the  verses.  Hence  it  ■ 
is  rightly  conceived  that  the  divine  communi- 
cation here  made  to  Daniel  was  intended  to  be 
applicable  for  all  times  of  persecution ;  and 
the  passage — read  by  the  light  which  our 
Lord  has  thrown  upon  it  (cp.  Matt.  (xxiv. ; 
Mark  xiii.;  Luke  xxi.) — ^is  replete  to  the 
Christian  mind  with  thoughts  of  resurrection, 
and  judgment, 

4,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book] 
Cp.  viii.  id.  The  "words"  are  the  words 
of  the  whole  revelation  (x.  i  seq.),  and  "the 
book"  the  same  limited  section  (cp.  ix.  2; 
Jer.  li.  63  ;  Neh.  i.  i).  Some  prefer  taking 
"the  book"  tomeantheentue  "  book  Daniel," 
but  the  former  view  is  preferable.  The 
charge  to  the  prophet  is  one  of  caution,  not 
of  absolute  reservation ;  they  only  should  see 
the  words  who  were  fit  to  see  them  (Aben 
Ezra). 
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run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 

be  increased. 

5  fl  Then  I  Daniel  looked,  and, 

behold,   there   stood  other  two,  the 

1  Heb.  n^.  one  on  this  side  of  the  ^  bank  of  the 

river,  and  the  other  on  that  side  of 

the  bank  of  the  river. 
c  ap.  lo.      ^  ^^j  ^^^  ^^. J  ^^  ^^  ^^^  clothed 

2mt°'"  in  "^  linen,  which  was  "  upon  the  wa- 


ters of  the  river,  How  long  shall  it  be 
to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ? 

7  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed  in 
linen,  which  was  upon  the  waters 
of  the  river,  when  he  ''held  up  his''R«v.  lo. 
right  hand  and  his  left  hand  unto 
heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liv- 
eth  for  ever  that  it  shall  be  for  a 
time,  times,  and  « an  half;  and  when  »0"-.>'"^'- 


many  shall  run  to  and  fro]  The  A.V. 
translates  literally  (cp.  Jar.  v.  i ;  Amos  viii. 
12;  Zech.  iv.  10;  a  Chro.  xvi.  i) ;  meta- 
phorically the  phrase  means  "  to  read  through 
earnestly  and  thoroughly"  (cp.,  as  regards 
the  result,  Theod.'s  "until  they  should  be 
taught").  By  so  doing  the  knowledge  of  such 
earnest  readers  would  be  increased,  whether 
they  were  to  be  found  in  Daniel's  day,  in  our 
own,  or  in  the  future. 

5.  other  two]  i.e.  different  from  the  angel 
who  had  been  speaking  (X.  4,  &c.),  and  was 
yet  to  speak  (v.  7  ).  Who  these  are  we  are 
not  told;  it  is  mere  conjecture — quite  Rab- 
binical in  cast  though  not  in  origin — to  suppose 
that  they  were  the  guardian  angels  of  the  coun- 
tries on  each  side  of  the  Tigris,  or  angels  sum- 
moned to  be  witnesses  to  the  oath  (i>.  7,  after 
the  afaalogy  of  Deut.  xix.  15 ;  a  Cor.  xiii.  i, 
&c.),  or  Gabriel  and  Michael,  or  angels  of 
inferior  rank,  or  the  "saints"  (viii.  13),  &c.  : 
"  base  figmenta  sunt  hominum,  textus  auctori- 
tate  destituta"  (Geier).  It  is  advisable  to 
refer  to  the  same  doinain  of  conjecture  the 
wonderful  application  which  some  have  elicited 
from  the  word  here  translated  "  river."  That 
word — a  different  word  from  that  used  in  x.  4 
— is  one  usually  applied  to  the  Nile ;  hence — 
according  to  some — ^the  angel  "  which  was 
upon  the  waters"  is  the  guardian-angel  of 
Egypt  (and  the  compiler  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  an  Egyptian)  ;  or  there  is  a  subtle 
allusion  to  smiting  of  the  waters  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  as  of  old  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  smitten.  Not  only  do  Hebrew  lexico- 
graphers furnish  proofs  that  the  word  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  Nile  (see  Gesenius  and 
Ftlrst,  s.  v.),  but  acquaintance  With  cuneiform 
discovery  and  philology  shews  it  to  be 
Accadian,  a  source  from  which  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  borrowed  much  (see  Sayce,  'The 
Origin  of  Semitic  Civilization,' '  Trans,  of  Soc. 
of  Bibl.  Arch.'  i.  p.  308). 

6.  And  one  said,  &c.]  i.e.  one  of  the 
"  other  two  "  (Aben  Ezra);  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.,  by  reading  "I  said,"  make  the  questioner 
Daniel  himself. 

Honu  long,  &c.]  i.e.  Until  when  is  the  end 
of  the  wonderful  things  foretold  ?  These 
"wonders"  are  those  already  alluded  to  (xi. 
30  seq.     Cp.  viii.  24,  xi.  36). 


7.  he  held  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left 
hand]  The  action  of  holding  up  one  hand  is 
(poetically)  asserted  of  God  Himself  (Deut. 
kxxii.  40;  Ezek.  xx.  5,  6,  ao,  33),  and  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Exod.  viii.  6,  xiv.  a6,  27). 
The  uplifting  both  hands  is  an  attitude  both 
of  prayer  and  of  adjuration,  strongly  signifi- 
cant of  emphasis  and  feeling  (cp.  Pss.  xxviii. 
a,  Ixiii.  4,  cxxxiv.  2  ;  Lam.  ii.  19). 

and  snuare  by  him  that  li-veth  for  ever  that 
it  shall  be  for  a  time,  &c.]  For  the  title  cp. 
iv.  31;  Deut.  xxxii.  40  (whence  it  has  passed 
to  Rev.  X.  6).  A  similar  title  has  ever  repre- 
sented the  "feeling  after  God  "among  heathen 
people :  cp.  the  aei^ioos  6e6s  of  the  Schakka 
Inscription,  and  the  nToXe/jaios  alavofitos  of 
the  Rosetta  stone  (Zackler). 

For  the  period  cp.  vii.  25  ;  here  it  has  an 
addition  which  defines  more  precisely  the 
leading  event  of  that  period :  e.g.  "  all  shall  be 
finished." 

ivhen  he  shall  have  accomplished,  &c.]  The 
general  sense  is  cleqr:  the  time  of  tlie  end 
shall  be  when  the  "scattering"  (cp.  Isai.  xi. 
12,  xxvii.  9;  Jer.  xiii.  14,  li.  20,  23)  or  the 
dispersion  of  the  holy  people  is  finished  (cp. 
Theod.)  ;  but  the  meaning  of  certain  expres- 
sions and  the  application  of  the  passage  is 
much  disputed.  The  word  rendered  "power" 
(lit.  "hand,"  cp.  LXX.  x"?"")  Vulg. 
manus)  is  by  some  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"part;"  but  "power"  (Rashi)  has  much 
the  more  support  from  analogous  phrases,  and 
the  sense  "  part "  is  evidently  preferred  for  its 
adaptability  to  a  certain  explanation.  The 
"  scattering  the  power"  is  taken  to  mean  that 
the  power  (of  the  holy  people)  shall  be  utterly 
crushed.  This  would  of  itself  be  of  little 
comfort  to  the  listening  prophet,  and  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  view  taken  by  the  earliest  com- 
mentators (see  Theod.). 

As  regards  the  application,  it  is  natural  to 
find  in  the  words  a  reference  to  an  end  to 
the  troubles  which  in  Daniel's  vision  had 
gathered  so  thickly  about  the  holy  people. 
Hence  such  passages  as  i  Mace.  v.  23,  45,  53 
seq. ;  a  Mace.  viii.  seq.,  which  tell  how  the 
Maccabee  brothers  Simon  and  Judas  brought 
back  again  (B.C.  169)  to  the  land  of  Judeea 
their  captive  fellow-countrymen  ("part"  of 
the  holy  people),  supply  a  partial  accom- 
plishment  of  the  verse.    But  it  would  be 
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he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter 
the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all  these 
things  shall  be  finished. 

8  And  I  heard,  but  I  understood 
not :  then  said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what 
shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  P 

9  And  he  said.  Go  thy  way,  Da- 
niel :  for  the  words  are  closed  up  and 
sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end. 

10  Many  shall   be   purified,  and 


made  white,  and  tried ;  but  the  wick- 
ed shall  do  wickedly :  and  none  of 
the  wicked  shall  understand ;  but  the 
wise  shall  understand. 

11  And  from  the  time  that  the 
daily  sacrificf  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  *the  abomination  that  'maketh 
desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety  days. 

12  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and 


t  Heb.  to 
set  vfi^  tht 
abomino' 
tiotty  &*c. 
II  Or,  as- 
tonisheth. 


Utterly  to  misconceive  the  further  and  spiritual 
depths  of  the  divine  revelation, — utterly  to 
ignore  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  (cp.  Isai.  xi.  la;  Jer.  li.  zo 
seq. ;  Joel  iii.  5  seq. ;  Amos  ix.  11,  &c.) — 
utterly  to  pare  down  to  the  most  barren 
literalness  other  thoughts  in  this  chapter  {yv. 
a,  3,  10) — if  this  temporal  and  partial  fulfil- 
ment were  considered  exhaustive.  What 
came  true  in  the  Maccabjean  period  has  yet  to 
receive  its  last  and  highest  verification  in  the 
day  when  the  scattering  of  God's  people  and 
their  "  tribulation  in  tte  world  "  shall  be  for 
ever  "  accomplished." 

8.  I  understood  nof\  Specially,  "  the  time, 
times,  and  a  half"  (LXX.,  Rashi)  ;  and  gene- 
rally, the  whole  answer. 

luhat  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  f]  Lit. 
the  issue,  the  after-part  (cp.  "  the  latter,"  x. 
14),  that  which  shall  be  the  last  of  these  things 
— "wonders"  and  words  and  prophecies — 
before  the  end  come  (Theod.  rl  to.  eaxara  toiJ- 
To)»;).  "  The  end  "  here  is  not  the  same  word 
as  "the  end"  in  -v.  6,  and  its  prophetic  use 
and  significance  should  not  be  neglected  (cp. 
X.  14 ;  Gen.  xlix.  i ;  Num.  xxiv.  14  ;  Isai.  ii. 
s  ;  Micah  iv.  i).  The  LXX.  gives  an  inter- 
esting variation  from,  or  paraphrase  of,  the 
present  Hebrew  text:  "I  said,  'Lord,  what  is 
the  solution  of  this  word,  and  what  are  these 
parables?'" 

9.  The  angel's  reply  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  discouraging.  "  Go  thy .  way  "  is 
neither  equivalent  to  "die,"  nor  to  "do  not 
stand  here  expecting  an  answer;"  but  a  phrase 
said  kindly  (Theod.  reads  here  and  v.  13, 
SeOpo),  and  intended  to  comfort  the  prophet. 
Daniel  had  been  already  charged  (v.  4)  to 
shut  up  the  words,  &c. :  he  is  now  told— iii 
answer  to  his  question  (y.  8) — ^that  God  had 
done  this ;  the  opening  and  unsealing  would 
be  in  God's  time ;  and  in  that  assurance  he 
was  to  rest  (*.  13). 

10.  A  verse  which  has  been  fieely  repro- 
duced in  Rev.  xxii.  i  r,  and  which  is  a  reflection 
of  the  thought  of  xi.  3^1  the  order  being  re- 
versed ;  but  the  action  of  which  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  "  the  time  of  the  end;"  "  Many" 
— from  Daniel's  time — would  pass, through 


"  purification,"  and  "being  made  white"  meet 
with  "trial"  beyond;  "many"  are  doing  so 
this  day ;  it  will  be  the  lot  of  "  many  "  so  long 
as  the  present  order  of  things  continues.  But 
if  they  are  "wise,"  "understanding  ones"  (cp. 
V.  3,  xi.  3s)>  "they  jAa// understand,"  a  pro- 
mise which  was  also  the  answer  to  Daniel's 
remark,  "I  cannot  understand"  (v.  8). 

11,  12.  a  thousand  t<wo  hundred  and  ninety 
days. ..the  thousand  three  hundred  and  Ji-ve  and 
thirty  days'\  The  allusions  to  the  "daily 
sacrifice  "  and  the  "abomination  "  are  evidently 
to  the  same  as  have  been  mentioned  in  xi.  31 
(cp.  viii.  13).  Most  commentators  have  there- 
fore referred  these  verses  to  the  acts  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  The  numbers,  however, 
attached  to  the  "days"  here  have  been  as 
great  a  crux  interpretum  as  the  number  2300 
attached  to  the  "days"  in  viii.  14.  A  few 
points  alone  seem  clear ;  e.g.  (a)  that  the 
1290  days  of  -v.  11  are  included  m  the  1335 
days  of  1).  la,  the  angel  dwelling  on  the 
"blessedness"  of  him  who  should  come  to  the 
forty -five  days  in  excess  of  the  lago ;  and  (b) 
that  the  lago  and  the  1335  days  start  from 
the  same  beginning  or  terminus  a  quo.  Diffi- 
culties begin  when  the  effort  is  made  to  specify 
what  is  the  end  or  the  terminus  ad  quem. 
Are  the  ia9o  days  identical  with  the  "time, 
times,  and  a  half"  (xii.  7,  vii.  25),  and  both 
with  the  3300  half-days  or  1150  days  ?  Is  the 
terminus  ad  quem  of  the  1390  days  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabseus 
(B.C.  164 ;  I  Mace.  iv.  5a)  ?  is  it  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ?  or  is  the  number  mys- 
tical and  symbolical  ?  Again,  is  the  terminus 
ad  quem  of  the  1335  days  the  date  of  Antio- 
chus' death  ?  or  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  that 
death?  or  the  arrival  of  the  letter  sent  by 
Antiochus'  son  ?  or  also  a  mystical  and  sym- 
bolical number?  These  and  similar  questions 
have  been  raised,  defended,  and  contested  with 
an  ability  which  induces  the  greater  perplexity 
the  more  the  solutions  proposed  are  examined. 
The  reader  is  asked  to  accept  entirely  new 
modes  of  arithmetical  calculation,  and  of 
handling  historical  dates  and  personages. 
Hence,  there  is  good  reason  for  the  conclu- 
sion which  many  of  the  best  commentators 
have  already  adopted — ^that  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  passage 
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Cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hun-    end   he:    'for   thou   shalt   rest,    and  jo^ <w^ 
dred  and  five  and  thirty  days,  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 

13  But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the    days. 


in  question.  Babylonian  discovery  may,  at 
some  future  time,  shed  light  upon  the  pro- 
phet's use  of  numbers  and  mode  of  express- 
ing time.  The  very  difficulties  which  en- 
compass the  question  are  perhaps  among  the 
most  forcible  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  composition.  "Daniel's  question"  (v.  8), 
says  Calvin,  "v^as  not  prompted  by  mere 
curiosity,  yet  he  obtained  not  the  answer  he 
sought:  God  wished  him  indeed  to  know  and 
understand  part  of  what  was  foretold ;  but 
part  also  was  to  remain  '  sealed '  till  the  time 
of  full  revelation  should  come," 


13.  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot,  &c.] 
i.e.  thou  shalt  rest  in  the  grave  (Isai.  Ivii.  z) 
when  the  end  of  thy  life  has  come,  and  shalt 
have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  (cp.  vii.  18,  87;  Rev.  xx,  6). 
That  the  words  contain  a  reference  to  and  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  is  self-evident  (see 
Excursus  at  end  of  chap.)  :  his  "lot"  would 
fall  to  him  in  the  heavenly  Canaan, 

"Blessed  are  they  that"  work  and  "wait" 
like  Daniel :  they  shall  "enter  into  the  joy'' 
of  their  Lord  and  "rest  and  stand"  in  His 
presence  "  at  the  end  of  the  days,"     Amen, 


Excursus  on  the  Belief  in  the  Resurrection. 


It  has  been  argued  that  ideas  on  this  (to  the 
Christian)  great  doctrine  were  unknown  till 
the  Babylonian  period;  and  that  they  could 
not  have  been  moulded  into  the  shape  presented 
by  the  book  "Daniel"  till  after  long  contact 
with  Mazdean  Eschatology.  According  to 
Nicolas*,  the  doctrine  "did  not  come  sud- 
denly into  existence ;  its  roots  peneti^te  deeply 
into  the  past ; "  yet  its  development  did  not 
take  place  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  then  only  through  the  school  of  the 
Pharisees.  Cuneiform  discovery,  more  perhaps 
than  anything  else,  fiimishes  a  critical  refuta- 
tion of  such  positions. 

Of  the  numerous  and  various  opinions  upon 
the  origination  of  this  doctrine,  one,  in  former 
times  held  in  much  esteem,  has  now  well-nigh 
ceased  to  be  entertained.  It  can  no  longer  be 
pretended  that  the  doctrine  was  the  product 
of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  later  Jewish 
schools  of  Palestine.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  existed  to  some 
extent  among  the  "chosen  people"  loi^  before 
the  captivity  of  Babylon.  Debatable  texts,  if 
incapable  of  proving  that  that  doctrpe  was 
fully  and  definitely  held,  do  yet  bear  witness 
to  the  currency  of  the  opinion.  They  prove, 
at  least,  that  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  but  rather  coincided  with  expecta- 
tions fostered  by  his  belief  in  God's  redemptive 
mercy.  For  example,  the  words  which  Daniel 
is  supposed  to  have  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  declarations  of  Isaiah  two 
centuries  earlier.  If  the  Prophet  of  the  Cap- 
tivity points  onward  to  the  eventful  hour  when 
"many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 

'  '  Des  doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs,'  p.  330,  &c. 
This  writer  is  quoted  as  a  representative  of  the 
opinions  of  this  school.  His  language  is  never 
tainted  by  personalities  or  abuse. 


earth  shall  awake ''  (xii.  a),  the  prophet  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  had  already  declared  that  "  the 
Lord  shall  swallow  up  death  in  victory" 
(Isai.  XXV.  8)  ;  language  reft  of  ambiguity  by 
the  further  explanation,  "Thy  dead  men  shall 
live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise  :  awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust... 
for  the  earth  shjll  cast  out  her  dead."  Few 
can  read  such  words,  or  the  well-knovni  pas- 
sage of  Daniel's  contemporary,  Ezekiel  (xxxvii. 
I — 14),  without  feeling  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  such  an  explanation  as  the  following: 
"  These  passages  express  in  reality  but  the 
promise  of  deliverance  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
Such  an  event  seemed,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  for  ever  impossible;  and  to  mark  its 
impossibility,  it  is  compared  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead^."  The  Christian 
does  well  to  believe  that  it  was  Christ  and  not 
Moses  Who  brought  "life  and  immortality  to 
fight ; "  but  he  also  believes  that  Israel  could 
not  have  sojourned  in  Egypt  400  years  without 
knowing  what  the  Egyptian  'Book  of  the 
X)ead '  declared  on  this  subject,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  a  meaning  attaching  itself  from 
the  very  first  to  the  phrase  "  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God 
of  Jacob."  He  Who  spake  as  never  man  spake 
commented  upon  it,  "God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living"  (St  Luke  xx.  37). 

The  theory,  offered  in  the  place  of  this, 
is  based  upon  the  incorrect  supposition  that 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  a  Pales- 
tinian Jew  who  borrowed  fi-om  Mazdeism; 
and  that  such  Mazdeism  was  not  possible 
to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  Maccabsean 
era". 

The  proof  of  this  latter  supposition  rests  on 
the  following  grounds.  It  is  asserted  that  none 
of  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Zendic  fiterature 

•  Nicolas,  pp.  313,  314, 
»  Nicolas,  p.  345, 
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contain  ^he  doctrine^.  The  passages  of  the 
'  Vendidad '  which  Anquetil  Du  Perron  rendered 
"till  the  resurrection,"  required  and  have  re- 
ceived correction;  Bumouf^  has  proved  them 
incapable  of  such  a  translation.  This  has 
thrown  discredit  upon  the  antiquity  of  the 
belief  among  the  Persians,  and  consequently, 
it  is  added,  among  the  Jews.  But  the  still 
later  researches  of  Haug,  Windischmann,  and 
Spiegel  have  proved  that  not  only  is  the  doc- 
trine found  in  the  'Zend-Avesta,'  but  also  in 
a  developed  state,  details  and  names  being 
freely  given'.  In  the  'Zamyad  Yadit,'  a  com- 
position referred  by  Haug  to  about  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  there  is  celebrated  the  praise 
of  "a  mighty  brightness  peculiar  to  the 
Kavis"  (or  the  chiefs  of  the  Iranian  com- 
munity in  ancient  times) ; — a  brightness  con- 
sidered essential  for  causing  the  dead  to  rise 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  The  '  Yasht'  con- 
tains two  passages  on  the  subject  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  translation  of  the  second  is  as 
follows:  "This  splendour  attaches  itself  to 
the  hero  who  is  to  rise  out  of  the  number 
of  prophets,  and  to  his  companions,  in  order 
to  make  the  Ufe  everlasting,  undecaying,  im- 
putresdble,  incorruptible,  for  ever  existing,  for 
ever  vigorous,  fiiU  of  power,  at  the  time  when 
the  dead  will  rise  again,  and  imperishableness 
of  life  shall  exist,  making  the  life  lasting  by 
itself.  All  the  world  will  remain  for  eternity 
in  the  state  of  purity;  the  devil  will  disappear 
from  all  those  places  whence  he  used  to  attack 
the  religious  men  in  order  to  kill  them ;  and 
all  his  brood  and  creatures  will  be  dpomed  to 
destruction."  The  doctrine  here  enunciated 
presupposes  a  prior  existence  in  a  less-develop- 
ed state;  and  its  origin  is  therefore  rightly 
placed  fer  before  the  age  of  the  captivity. 
Though  in  the  still  earlier  Gathas  the  belief 
in  the  resurrection  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  not  stated  in  so  many  words,  yet  a 
phrase  is  there  used  which  was  afterwards 
always  applied  to  signify  the  time  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  restoration  to  life  of  all  that 
had  once  lived.  "  Let  us  be  such  as  help  the 
life  of  the  future,"  is  the  prayer  of  Zoroaster 
in  the  'Gatha  Ahunavaiti*;'  the  reason  being 
added,  "the  wise-living  spirits  are  the  greatest 

1  Id.  p.  34s. 

"  'Journ.  asiat.'  Vol.  X.  p.  7  sq. ;  Spiegel, 
•Zeitschr.  d.  D.  M.  G.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  260,  6,1; 
'Avesta,'  I.  pp.  15,  248,  n.  a;  Hardwick,' 11. 

p.  4'S- 

'  Haug,  '  Die  Gathas  d,  Zarathustra,'  Erst. 
Abth.  p.  109,  112,  Leips.  1858;  'Essays,'  &c. 
pp.  19s,  6,  124;  Windischmann,  'Zor.  Stud.' 

?p.  231  sq. ;  Spiegel,  'Avesta,'  III.  p.  Ixxv. ; 
krin.  Alterth.^II.  pp.  158  sq. 
*  'Ya9na,'  xxx.  9;  Haug,  'Die  GSthas,' 
u.  s.  w.'  pp.  9,  log — 12,  where  the  translation 
is  in  Latin.  'Essays,'  &c.  pp.^  143,  266. 
Spiegel  is  more  positive;  "die  GSthas  spielen 
deutlich  auf  diese  Lehre  an."  'Eran.  Alterth.' 
II,  p.  158. 


supporters  of  it."  Out  of  the  phrase  with 
which  this  passage  opens,  a  substantive  ex- 
pressing "perpetuation  of  life"  has  been  framed, 
by  which,  in  all  the  later  Zend  books,  the  whole 
period  of  resurrection  and  palingenesis  is  under-, 
stood'.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  fpenta 
Armaiti  is  invoked  in  the '  Vendidad^ '  to  restore 
"at  the  happy  time  of  perpetuation  of  life  the 
seeds  lost,  and  make  of  them  a  pious  Zoroas- 
trian  who  knows  the  Gathas,  the  Yagna,  and 
the  divine  conversations."  "  From  these  di- 
rect proofe,"  concludes  Professor  Haug,  "there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  important  doctrine 
is  a  genuine  Zoroastrian  dogma,  which  deve- 
loped itself  from  Zarathustra  Spitama's  say- 
ings. It  agrees  wholly  with  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  Parsee  religion.  All  life  of 
the  good  creation,  chiefly  that  of  man,  the 
bodily  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  is  a  sacred  pawn 
entrusted  by  God  to  man,  who  must  keep 
clean  the  body  from  impurity  and  the  soul 
from  sin.  If  death  destroys  the  body  (in  its 
natural  course)  it  is  not  the  fault  of  man,  who 
falls  to  an  inexorable  fate;  but  it  is  considered 
as  the  duty  of  God,  Who  is  the  preserver  of 
all  life,  to  restore  all  life  that  has  fallen  to  the 
prey  of  death,  to  destroy  this  arch-fiend  of 
human  life,  and  make  the  life  everlasting.. 
This  is  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  grand  act 
of  resurrection:"  a  process  described  in  detail 
in  the  '  Bundehesh'.' 

If  then  this  doctrine  dates  among  the  Per- 
sians as  far  back  as  Zoroaster's  own  age,  it 
was,  as  a  mere  matter  of  historic  possibility, 
quite  within  the  power  of  a  learned  exile  of 
the  captivity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
tenet  of  his  liberator  °.  Nothing,  on  that 
ground,  is  opposed   to    Daniel's   presumed 

"  "FrashS-kereti,"  from  the  phrase  "frashem 
keranao  ahflm :"  the  word  "  frashem  "  has  been 
derived  from  two  roots :  "  nach  der  ersten  heisst 
das  Wort  Frage,  Befiragung;  nach  der  zweiten 
fortdauernde  Herrschaft  oder  Fortdauer  iiber- 
haupt."  Neriosengh's  Sanscrit  translation  agrees 
with  the  latter;  so  Justi.   ('  Die  Gathas,'  p,  109.) 

'  Fargard  xviii.  51. 

'  Ch,  xxxi.  Westergaard,  pp.  70 — 7 ;  Justi,- 
pp.  40—43.  See  the  details  in  Excursus  on 
Messiah,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii. 

'  Franck,  'Etudes,'  &c.  p.  288.  "  Qnand  on 
songe  que  le  livre  de  Daniel  a  et^  icxit  au  plust6t 
k  la  fin  de  I'exile  de  Babylone,  c'est-k-dire  dans 
le  temps  oil  Zoroastre  accomplissait  sa  mission, 
on  ne  saurait  douter  qu'il  ne  se  soit  inspire 
de  la  religion  des  Perses,  qui  compte  au  nombre 
de  ses  dogmes  fondamentaux...la  resurrection 
universelle.  In  his  other  work,  this  author 
guards  himself  from  misconstruction  by  aifirm- 
ing  strongly  that  the  "  source  ol  the  fimdamentsil 
doctrines  common  to  these  creeds  "must  be 
carried  much  higher"  than  the  age  of  the 
captivity.  'La  Kabb.' p.  359  sq.  M.  Franck 's 
opinion  upon  Zoroaster's  date  is  that  of  the  day 
In  which  his  work  was  published.  That  date  is 
still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  (Spiegel,  '  ErSn. 
Alterth.'  i,  673  sq.)»      .    , 
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knowledge  of  it.  But  it  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  to  account  for  that  knowledge  on 
the  grounds  hitherto  considered.  A  writer  of 
the  Babylonian  period,  such  as  Daniel  is  as- 
serted to  be,  would  learn  as  much,  if  not  far 
more,  concerning  the  great  doctrine  under 
question  from  the  Babylonian  belief  than  the 
Mazdean. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  defend  Daniel  from 
the  charge, — what  he  knew  he  borrowed. 
No  one  now  maintains  this  of  even  the  later 
Jewish  doctors.  Nicolas^  can  discover  indi- 
cations only  that  Mazdeism  exercised  a  certain 
influence  upon  Judaism  in  the  formation  of 
this  doctrine.  The  main  element  at  work  was 
undoubtedly  not  external  but  internal  agency. 
In  fact,  all  charge  of  boiTowing,  whether  of 
Jew  from  Babylonian  or  Persian  or  of  Baby- 
lonian or  Persian  from  Jew,  is  unworthy  of 
real  criticism.  "In  both  these  religions,"  says 
Haug2,  "identical  doctrines  sprang  up  inde- 
pendently." Historically  speaking  it  can  no 
longer  be  counted  an  impossibility  that  the 
period  of  the  captivity  should  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  fittest  season  for  inculcating 
divine  lessons  distinguished  from,  though  not 
opposed  to,  those  communicated  in  earlier 
times. 

It  is  impossible',  as  it  would  be  dishonest, 
to  deny  that  striking  parallelisms  do  exist  be- 
tween doctrines  preserved  in  the  extant  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Christian,  the 
Babylonian,  and  the  Persian;  but  when  a 
truly  ancient  relationship  does  so  present  itself, 
it  is  not.  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  but 
by  the  truer  and  deeper  cause  of  original  unity. 
This  theory  is  now  regarded  by  many  writers 
of  our  own  and  other  countries  as  that  which 
furnishes  the  key  to  genuine  affinities;  these 
are  products  of  the  original  truth  which 
Hebrew,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  alike  in- 
herited from  the  fathers  of  the  human  family. 
"If  a  truth,"  said  a  great  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor*, "less  developed  in  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, be  found  without  derivation  from  the 
Israelites  among  the  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  it 
is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  revelation  is  in  jeo- 
pardy. The  most  reverent  regard  to  the  in- 
violable sacredness  of  that  truth,  with  which 
the  father  of  the  promised  seed  and  his  de- 
scendants were  peculiarly  entrusted,  consists 
well  with  the  belief  in  the  preservation  of  much 
original  truth  elsewhere.  And  if  such  is  found 
in  nations  most  infected  with  polytheistic  error, 
much  more  may  it  be  well  conceived  to  have 
existed  in  one  by  which  the  grosser  forms  of 
idolatry  were  ever  held  in  peculiar  abhorrence; 


1  p.  346. 

"  '  Essays,   &c.  p.  4. 


°  Hardwick,  II.  p.  408. 
*  Millj  'On  the,  Mythical  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospels,'  pp.  128,  9. 


a  nation  whose  greatest  prince  is  signally 
honoured  by  divine  prophecy  in  bein'g  named 
as  the  future  restorer  of  God's  people  to  their 
ancient  seat,  and  whose  sages  were  summoned 
from  afar,  before  the  great  and  wise  of  Israel, 
to  adore  the  infant  Redeemer."  Christians  see 
neither  scandal  nor  contradiction  in  admitting 
"strong  historical  resemblance^;"  they  pro- 
test only  against  counting  such  resemblance 
inexplicable  save  on  the  supposition  of  con- 
scious imitation  on  the  part  of  the  Jew;  imi- 
tation, be  it  remembered,  always  aggravated 
in  insolence  by  the  affixing  to  it  a  suppositi- 
tious title  of  some  chosen  servant  of  God. 

The  belief  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
in  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  resurrection,  in  a  fiiture  life,  and  in  heaven 
and  hell,  is  no  longer  disputed^  In  the  Ac- 
cadian  "magic"  the  portraiture  is  as  sombre 
and  insufficient  as  in  the  mythological  docu- 
ments of  the  Chaldaean-Babylonian  epoch. 
The  priests  and  professors  saw  "life  and  im- 
mortality" in  a  glass  darkly;  they  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  that  spiritual  consolation  and 
purer  spiritual  bliss  which  are  reflected  in  the 
revelation  to  Daniel  (xii.  3),  and  which'  were 
brought  to  "light"  by  Him  Who  abolished 
death  (z  Tim.  i.  10). 

The  twelfth  and  last  tablet  of  the  flood  series 
of  legends  speaks  thus  of  hell  and  heaven: 
Hades  is 

"the  house  of  the  departed,  the  seat  of  the  god 

Iskaka ; 
the  house  from  vfhich  is  no  exit ; 
the  road,  the.  course  of  which  never  returns  ; 
the  place,  vrithin  which  they  long  for  light ; 
the  place,  where  dust  is  their  nourishment  and 

their  food  mud. 
Its  chiefs,  like  birds,  are  clothed  with  wings. 
Light  is  never  seen,  in  darkness  they  dwell." 

Heaven,  on  the  contrary,  is 

"the  place  of  seers. ..wearing  crowns,  who  from 
days  of  old  ruled  the  earth. 

To  whom  the  gods  Anu  and  Bel  have  given  re- 
nowned names. 

A  place  where  water  is  abundant,  drawn  from 
perennial  springs. 

The  place  of  chiefs  and  unconquered  ones ; 

the  place  of  bards  and  great  men ; 

the  place  of  interpreters  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  gods'  i    &c.,  &c. 

The  notion  of  heaven  here  is  that  of  a.place^ 

'  This  is  Schlegel's  phrase,  '  Philosophy  of 
History,'  pp.  173,  4,  quoted  by  Hardwick,  11. 
p.  403,  n.  2. 

°  Oppert,  'L'Immortalite  de  I'fime  chez  les 
Chaldeens,"  pp.  3  sq. ;  Lenormant,  'La  Magie,' 
PP-  153  sq.,  176,  and  Index;  Fox  Talbot,  'On, 
Religious  Belief  of  the  Assyrians,'  in  'Trans, 
of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Arch.'  I.  11. ;  G.  Smith,  '  Assy- 
rian Discoveries,'  pp.  183,  4,  205,  219 — 21. 

'  G.  Smith,  '  A.  D.'  p.  202.  " 
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for  the  strong,  the  great,  and  the  successful 
among  men ;  that  of  hell — reproduced  in  al- 
most identical  language  in  the  descent  of  Ish- 
tar  to  Hades  ^ — ^is  lliat  of  an  abode  of  the 
weak  and  unsuccessful,  faithless  wives  and 
faithless  husbands,  disobedient  children,  slaves 
and  captives. 

The  tablets  further  speak  of  a  god-^the 
god  of  destiny  (Oppert),  Namtar  (Lenor- 
mant) — who  gives  Ishtar  (kink  of  the  waters 

*  See  Oppert,  p.  8;  Smith,  p.  720.  Differ- 
ences in  the  interpretation  of  certain  words  do 
not  affect  the  general  conclusion. 


of  life  and  so  releases  her  from  Hades';  or  of 
the  god  Hea,  who  similarly  releases  Heabani 
and  raises  him  to  heaven  S;  or  of  the  god  Silik- 
moulou-khi,  who  possesses  the  same  power*. 

This  tablet-teaching  on  the  doctrine  was 
open  to  the  "wise  men  "  of  the  Babylonians  in 
Daniel's  time.  It  needs  no  proof  how  im- 
measurably superior  in  spirituality  is  the 
truth  revealed  to  and  recorded  by  the  inspired 
prophet. 

'  Oppert,  p.  20. 

'  G.Smith,  pp.201,  221. 

*  See  note  on  p.  268. 
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Hosea's  Name,  Origin,  and  Sphere  of 
Ministry. 

THE  name  of  Hosea  (in  LXX.  'Qaiik; 
Rom.  ix.  25,  'Q,tn\k ;  in  the  Vulg. 
Osee)  is  properly  Hoshea,  "salvation." 
It  is  the  same  as  was  originally  borne  by 
Joshua  (Num.  xiii.  16;  Deut.  xxxii.  44), 
and  in  Hosea's  own  time  by  the  last 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  30).  Nothing 
whatever  is  recorded  of  his  father  Beeri 
(ch.  i.  I,  note);  nor  indeed  of  the 
prophet's  own  personal  history  beyond 
the  statement  in  ch.  i.  i,  of  the  time  of 
his  prophetic  ministry;  for  the  account 
of  his  relations  with  Gomer  given  in  the 
three  first  chapters  is  in  all  probability 
purely  parabolical;  see  note  on  ch.  i.  2. 
A  tradition,  dating  far  on  in  the  Chris- 
tian era,-  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of 
Issachar;  making  him  a  native,  either 
of  a  place,  otherwise  unknown,  which  is 
named  as  Be'elmoth',  or  Belemoth^;  or 
as  Beth-shemesh",  which  is  mentioned 
Josh.  xix.  22.  These  statements  appear 
to  be  of  no  great  authority.  There  is, 
however,  substantial  ground  supplied  by 
internal  evidence  for  the  conviction,  that 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Northern  king- 

1  Scholion  prefixed  to  the  Commentaiy  of 
Ephraim  Syrus. 

'  Pseudo-Epiphanius  '  de  Prophetis,'  cap.  xi.; 
Isidor.  Hisp.  'de  Vita  et  Ob.  Sane.'  cap.  xli.  j 
cited  by  WUnsche. 

'  Jerome,  '  Comm,'  in  Os.  i.  i. 


dom.  Thus  :  Repeated  topographical 
notices  betoken  a  personal  familiarity 
with  the  country  :  cf.  ch.  v.  i,  vi.  8,  9, 
xii.  II,  xiv.  5,  6.  The  prophet's  view 
seems  naturally  to  restrict  itself  to  Israel. 
There  are  frequent  notices,  it  is  true,  of 
Judah ;  but  when  such  occur,  they  have 
the  air  of  being  of  an  incidental  cha- 
racter, as  if  they  related  to  matters  lying 
outside  the  main  interest  of  the  speaker. 
"  The  land  "  (ch.  i.  2)  is  the  land  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  The  commonwealth  which 
is  imaged  by  Gomer  and  her  children, 
"your  mother"  of  ch.  ii.  2,  is  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Confederacy. 
The  "king  and  princes,"  the  "priests," 
the  "  people,"  all  belong  to  Israel*.  No 
open  definite  reference  is  once  made 
to  Jerusalem,  or  to  its  sovereign  and 
court,  or  to  its  temple,  or  to  the  evils 
whether  religious  or  civil  which  clustered 
round  the  southern  capital.  Throughout 
we  are  given  to  feel,  that  the  Israel  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  is  at  once  the  home  of  the 
prophet's  heart  and  the  proper  sphere  of 
his  activities. 

"  Indeed  "  (as  Ewald  observes),  "  it  is 
precisely  this  circumstance  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  peculiarity  of  this 
book,  giving  it,  viewed  as  a  historical 
document,  no  ordinary  importance,  and 

<  Tlie  passage  in  ch.  iii.  5  refers  to  another 
order  of  things  altogether,  in  the  far-oif  future. 
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by  reason  of  which  it  stands  unique' 
among  all  the  prophetical  scriptures; 
namely  this,  that  it  is  the  Ephraimite- 
Book  of  Prophecy,  the  most  genuine  and 
the  innermost  utterance  there  of  the 
Divine  voice  j  not  merely  an  utterance 
which  makes  itself  heard  over  the 
Northern  kingdom,  but  one  which  is 
wrung  forth  by  the  Spirit  out  of  that 
kingdom's  own  bosom;  at  the  proper 
juiicture,  when  its  last  mortal  throes 
were  already  drawing  on,  now  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  out  of  its  very  midst 
to  judge  and  condemn  it.  Amos,  it  is 
true,  has  also  much  to  say  respecting 
this  kingdom ;  but  Amos  does  not  belong 
to  it  by  birth  or  home,  neither  does  he 
write  in  it  alone,  nor  for  it  alone ;  while 
every  sentence  of  Hosea  makes  us  feel, 
that  he  had  not  merely  once  upon  a 
time  made  this  kingdom  a  passing  visit, 
as  Amos  did,  but  knows  it  with  the 
inmost  consciousness  of  his  heart,  and 
follows  all  its  deeds  and  efforts  and 
fortunes  with  the  emotions  of,  such  a 
profound  sympathy,  as  is  only  conceiv- 
able in  the  case  of  a  native-born  prophet 
of  the  country'," 

Our  view  on  this  point,  however,  would 
not  be  complete,  if  we  did  not  take  into 
account  the  religious  sympathy  which 
no  doubt  subsisted,  as  between  the 
idolaters  of  the  two  several  kingdoms,  so 
also  between  the  better  minded  in  both. 
This  fellow-feeling  among  the  pious 
made  it  natural,  that  the  prophet  should 
occasionally,  even  while  in  reaUty  deal- 
ing with  his  own  people,  yet  dart  forth 
expressions  of  longing  or  of  regret,  of 
hope  or  of  fear,  in  respect  to  his  fellow- 
servants  of  Jehovah  in  Judah.  Such  we 
find  to  be  the  case,  particularly  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chapters;  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  such  expressions 
of  interest  in  Judah  take  even  the  form 
of  exhortation  or  threatening  addressed 
to  Judah.  But  such  passages  do  not  war- 
rant the  inference,  that,  originally,  the 
prophet's  mission  extended  beyond  Is- 
rael. Their  form  is  probably  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  poetical  or  rhetorical  figure 
of  style,  such  as  is  usual  even  in  the 
most  inartificial  compositions,  being  a 


1  This  observation  may  require  to  be  some- 
what qualified  in  view  of  the  Boole  of  Jonah. 
»  'Propheten,'  Vol.  I.  p.  173,  ste  Ausgabe. 


natural  outcome  of  the  endeavour  after 
effectiveness  and  point.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, yet  further  open  to  us  to  surmise, 
that  even  though  in  the  first  instance, 
and  in  its  oral  utterance,  the  prophet's 
word  was  addressed  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, yet  when  with  Israel  all  was 
over,  and  Hosea  was  collecting  his  pro- 
phesyings  in  a  written  form  into  a  book. 
Tie  was  then  led  to  add  slight  touches 
here  and  there,  through  having  in  his 
view  such  readers  as  he  might  hope  to 
find  in  the  kingdom  which  still  survived. 

The  Period  of  Hosed s  Ministry. 

Hosea  is  stated  in  the  introductory 
verse  to  have  prophesied  "in  the  days 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Joash,  king'  of  Israel." 
According  to  the  dates  given  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  English  Bible,  Uzziah  com- 
menced his  long  reign  of  fifty-one  years 
about  the  year  810,  and  Jeroboam  II. 
ended  his  (of  41  years)  in  the  year  784; 
the  two  kings  thus  reigning  contem- 
poraneously about  twenty-six  years. 
Hosea,  we  must  suppose,  commenced 
his  ministry  somewhere  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  period;  about  790  according  to 
the  same  chronology.  The  other  ex- 
tremity of  its  duration  brings  us  into  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah;  probably  (see  p.  405) 
to  a  time  somewhat  later  than  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  which  took  place  721, 
By  this  computation  we  gain  for  its 
duration  a  period  of  more  than  seventy 
years.  It  was  probably  much  less  than 
this';  but  even  if  it  were  thus  protracted, 


'  The  chronology  given  in  the  margin  of  our 
A.V,  rests,  for  the  most  part,  upon  numerical 
statements  in  our  present  Hebrew  text,  which 
are  themselves,  in  several  instances,  incapable 
of  being  harmonized  with  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  various  conjectures,  either  of  interreg- 
nums or  of  coregnums  or  of  repeated  accessions, 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence  except  their, con- 
venience for  this  purpose  (see  'Dictionary  of 
Bible,' Vol.  I.  pp.  324  and  900) :  and  it  has  now 
become  in  a  serious  degree  discredited  by  the 
records  of  Assyrian  histoiy  which  have  lately 
come  to  light.  This  subject  came  under  notice, 
above  (Vol.  ir.  480)  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Books  of  Kings.  More  recently,  it  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a  brief  '  Chronologischer  Ex- 
cursus' appended  by  Dr  Schrader  to  his  valu- 
able work,  '  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  A.T.' 
Dr  Schrader  (p,  i^)  exhibits  the  discrepancies 
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it  would  be  easy  to  find  among  our  own 
clergy,  and  among  our  recent  bishops, 

between  the  chronology  of  Kings  [as  interpreted 
by  Usher]  and  that  of  the  Assyrian  monuments, 
in  a  brief  table,  which  slightly  modified  may 
stand  thus : 

Assyrian  Monuments.  Usher, 

Period  of 
reign. 
Ahab.     854.     Battle  in  which  Shal-    918—898. 

maneser  II.  defeated  Ahab  and 

Benhadad  (" Benhidri ")  of  Da- 
mascus  (cf.    Schrader,   p.   97 ; 

Menant,  'Annales  des  Roisd'As- 

syrie,'p.  112;  Rawlinson,  'Anc. 

Monarchies,'  II.  p.  103,  3rd  ed.). 

Benhidri    mentioned    last    843 

(Men.  p.  lis  ;  Schr.  p.  103). 
Jehu.   842.  Shalmaneser  fought  with    8S4 — 856. 

Hazael,  and  received  tribute  of 

Jehu  (Schr.  p.  107 ;  M^n.  pp. 

100,  104;  Rawl.  pp.  104,  105). 
Uzziah.     738.    In  conflict  with  Tig-    8x0—758. 

Uth-Pileser  IV.   (Smith,  'As- 
syrian   Discoveries,'    p.    275; 

Rawl.   p.   13b;    Men.   p.    145, 

Compared  with  Schr.  pp.  114 — 

119). 
Menahem.     738.     Bringing    tribute     772 — 761, 

(with  Rezon)  to  Tiglath-Pileser 

("Pul"  (?)  2K.  XV.  19;    Sm. 

p.  278;  Men.  p.  146;  Schr.  p. 

120;  cp.  Rawl.  p.  123). 
Pekah.     734.    Mentioned   in  frag-    759 — 739. 

meut  of   Tiglath-Pileser  (Sm. 

285 ;  Schr.  p.  145). 
Hoshea.     734.     Made  king  by  Tig-     730 — 721. 

lath-Pileser  (Schr.  p.  145 ;  Sm, 

pp.  286,  7). 

It  is  a  consideration  of  very  great  weight  in 
estimating  the  comparative  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian  chronologies,  that  for 
the  latter  we  have  now  in  our  hands  the  very, 
original  inscriptions,  as  they  were  inscribed  in 
the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  whose  doings 
they  record ;  and  that  we  have  moreover 
seven  copies  of  the  Assyrian  "Canon  of  Epo- 
nyms,"  answering  to  the  consular  lists  of 
Roman  chronology  and  the  lists  of  Eponymal 
Archons  in  Athenian,  giving  the  Eponyms  year 
by  year.  The  four  first  of  these  copies  (as  we 
learn  from  Mr  Smith's  notice  of  Lepsius's  trea- 
tise, 'Ueber  den  chronologischen  Werth  der 
ass.  Eponymen,'  in  the  '  North  British  Rev.' 
Vol.  LII.  pp.  220,  221)  merely  give  the  names  of 
the  Eponyms,  followed  in  some  qases  by  the 
title  "  King  of  Assyria,"  when  the  king  himself 
filled  the  office;  the  other  three  give  not  only 
the  names,  but  also  the,  titles  of  all  the  Eponyms, 
and  the  principal  events  which  happened  during 
their  periods  of  office.  The  whole  period  em- 
braced is  from  the  Eponymy  of  Vul-nirari  II. 
king  of  Assyria  B.C.  911,  to  that  of  Akhi-ilan 
(end  of  copy  3)  B.C.  649.  The  earliest  copies 
which  we  possess  were  written  in  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib.  Schrader,  pp.  308,  &c.  gives  some  of 
these  lists,  beginning  with  B.C.  893 :  we  have  them 
fUso  in  Menant,  annexed  to  the  annals  of  each 


men  who  have  acted  as  ordained  mi- 
nisters about  as  long. 

reign.  In  many  cases,  the  inscriptions  of  the 
kings,  particularly  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (Men.  pp. 
108,  &c.),  name  the  Eponym  ("Limmu")  of  the 
year  the  events  of  which  they  record;  the  in- 
scriptions and  the  canon  thus  confirming  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  were,  as  mentioned  above 
Vol.  II.  p.  480,  in  all  probability  originally 
given  simply  in  numeral  letters,  which  might 
easily  get  corrupted  in  copying,  and  which,  hav; 
ing  thus  got  into  confusion,  may  be  reasonably 
suspected  of  having  been  manipulated,  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  mutual  agreement,  by  the 
"  Great  Synagogue,"  after  the  Restoration. 
A  scheme  of  chronology  therefore  which  was 
founded  solely  upon  these  data,  must,  in  view  of 
conflicting  data  furnished  now  from  other  sources, 
submit  to  be  modified ;  and  this  is  a  task  which 
at  present  invites  the  attention  of  Biblical  scho- 
lars. A  scheme  has  been  recently  propounded  by 
Herr  Neteler  in  the  Tubingen  '  Theologische 
Quartalschrift '  for  1874  (pp.  389,  &c.)  which 
appears  to  merit  careful  attention.  This  makes 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (749) 
and  the  accession  of  Hoshea  (709)  to  be  40  years 
instead  of  54,  thus  considerably  lessening  the 
length  of  Hosea's  prophetic  ministry. 

If  a  student  of  Scripture  feels  disposed  to 
resent  any  assault  made,  from  the  ground  sup- 
plied by  the  Assyrian  records,  upon  the  system 
of  biblical  chronology  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  use,  as  if  it  were  an  assault  made 
upon  the  original  chronology  as  it  first  came  froiri 
the  pen  of  the  sacred  annalist, — which  it  is  very 
evident  it  may  not  in  the  least  be, — ^he  may  fed 
reassured  by  considering  the  very  substantial 
and  important  confirmation  of  sacred  history  in 
general  which  the  Assyrian  monuments  afford. 
This  has  been  amply  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
very  many  instances  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  Dr  Schrader  in  the  body  of  his  work 
above  referred  to.  In  reference  to  the  history 
of  Kings,  he  writes  in  the '  Excursus'  as  follows: 
"Apart  from  the  chronological  statements,  the 
history  of  the  Bible  is  throughout  authenticated; 
only  some  small  instances  of  inexactitude  have 
we  had  to  notice ;  e.g.  as  to  what  see?ns  the  name 
of  the  captor  of  Samaria ;  see  on  2  K.  xvii.  6 ; 
as  also  the  name  of  Pul = Tiglath-Pileser;  see  on 
2  K.  XV.  1,17,  19.  This  holds  good  especially  in 
relation  to  the  contemporaneity  of  certain  par- 
ticulars. In  the  Bible,  Ahab  and  Benhadad 
appear  as  contemporary  princes;  Shalmaneser 
H.  in  his  inscriptions  presents  them  to  our  view 
together.  Jehu  and  Hazael  appear  in  the  Bible 
as  contemporaries;  so  in  the  monuments.  Uz- 
ziah and  Menahem  reign  according  to  the  Bible 
at  the  same  time,  only  Uzziali  is  the  older  of  the 
two :  exactly  so  do  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  exliibit  Uzziah  and  Menahem  as  con- 
temporary rulers,  but  make  earlier  mention  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  According  to  the 
Bible  Ahaz  and  Pekah  reigned  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  latter  of  whom  Hoshea  ascends  the 
throne:  in  correspondence  therewith,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  in  his  latest  inscription,  composed  some 
half  year  before  his  death,  mentions  Jahukhazi 
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Contemporary  History  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom. 

The  period  of  Ephraimite  history,  with 
which  Hosea's  ministry  was  contem- 
porary, was  of  a  character  to  afflict  the 
mind  of  any  God-fearing  patriot  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  short,  gleam  of 
prosperity  which  marked-the,  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  was  immediately  and 
abruptly  followed  by  a  gloom  of  utter 
collapse.  Much  obscurity  rests  upon 
the  history  at  this  time.  Some  think 
they  discern  a  period  of  anarchy  follow- 
ing upon  Jeroboam's  death ;  which,  how- 
ever, others  (as  Ewald  and  Rawlinson) 
are  unwilling  to  admit  But  presently 
out  of  the  obscurity  gigantic  public 
crimes  emerge  into  distinct  view  in 
quick  succession.  Zachariah  mounts  his 
father's  throne  to  be  very  shortly  after 
thrust  down  and  murdered  by  Shallum ; 
who  in  his  turn  after  a  single  month's 
tenure  of  power  is  dethroned  and  put  to 
death  by  Menahem.  Menahem,  it  is 
stated,  reigned  ten  years,  and  was  able 
to  bequeath  his  power  to  his  son  Peka- 
hiah ;  but  the  force,  or  rather  (see  2  K. 
XV.  16)  ferocity,  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him,  was  in  all  probability 
softened  by  no  such  politic  wisdom  as 
might  have  redressed  the  disorders  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  was  then  that 
the  tottering  monarchy  was  assailed,  by 
an  Assyrian  army  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pearing in  Jehovah's  own  land;  and 
Menahem  was  fain  to  save  himself  from 
being  dethroned,  in  favour  probably  of 
some    competitor,    by   presenting  the 

of  Judah  as  his  tributary,  and  elsewhere  records 
the  accession  of  Hoshea  after  the  death  of 
Fekah.  The  coincidence  of  the  Assyrian  and 
BibUcal  accounts  respecting  the  conquest  of 
Samaria  is  perfect.  The  statements  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  re- 
specting Sennacherib's  expedition  and  the  in- 
vasion  of  Judea  correspond,  integrating  each 
other  in  the  manner  most  to  be  wished.  What 
is  told  in  the  Bible  respecting  Manasseh's  re- 
lation to  Assyria  and  the  destruction  of  No- 
Ammon,  gains  from  an  inscription  at  once  its 
authentication  and  light  in  respect  to  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  &c."    ^chrader,  pp.  303, 

The  history  and  chronology  of  this  penod,  as 
presented  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  are  stated 
in  a  popular  form  by  Mr  G.  Smith  in  his  little 
worl^  'Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments: 
Assyria.*    S.  P.  C.  K.  1875. 
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Assyrian  king  (or  pretender"),  who  is 
named  "Pul,"  with  an  enormous  sum 
of  money,  which  he  could  only  raise  by 
a  grinding  assessment  levied  upon  all 
his  wealthier  subjects.  After  again  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  the 
person  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  unless  "  Pul " 
was  the  same  king  (Rawlinson,  ut  supra, 
p.  130),  Menahem  it  is  true  died  in  his 
bed;  but  the  reign  of  his  son  was  cut 
short  by  violence  in  its  second  year; 
he  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  one  of  his 
military  officers.  Again  in  this  reign 
had  the  Ephraimite  kingdom  to  endure 
one,  or,  more  probably,  two  invasions  of 
Assyrian  armies  led  by  Tiglath-Pileser ; 
the  first,  mentioned  2  K.  xv.  29  (where 
cf.  note),  stripping  of  hs  population  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  northern 
territory.  It  was  now  fast  verging  to 
utter  extinction.  During  his  reign,  which 
is  stated  to  have  lasted  20  years,  Pekah 
sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  form- 
ing an  intimate  alliance  with  heathen 
Syria ;  trampling  under  foot  all  ties  of 
national  relationship  and  all  reverence 
for  the  ancient  theocracy,  he  joined  with 
Rezin,  in  not  only  depriving  the  South- 
ern kingdom  of  its  important  seaport  of 
Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  was 
made  over  to  Syria,  but  in  besieging 
Jerusalem  itself,  with  the  purpose'*  of 
dethroning  David's  dynasty  and  sub- 
stituting as  king  a  creature  of  their  own 
(Isai.  vii.).  But  the  enterprize  only  re- 
sulted in  Ephraim's  further  enfeeblement. 
Pekah  had  to  witness  the  frustration  of 
his  schemes  and  the  overthrow  and 
slaughter  of  Rezin  by  the  intervention  of 
Tiglath-Pileser;  who,  further,  in  an  inva- 
sion, which  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  Pekah's  reign,  tore  away  from  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  the  inhabitants  of 
the  then  thickly  inhabited  trans-Jordanic 
districts  (i  Chro.  v.  26),  and  compelled 
Pekah  himself  to  repair  to  the  disman- 
tled capital  of  his  late  ally,  and  make  his 
personal  submission  to  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror, there  holding  his  court  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  vassals.  The  crimes 
and  disasters  of  this  reign  likewise  were 
closed  by  a  scene  of  murderous  treason ; 


^  See  Canon  Rawlinson's  'Ancient  Monar- 
chies,' Vol.  II.  p.  123.  Schrader,  pp.  lai — 133, 
argues  strongly  for  the  identification  of  Pul  with 
Tiglath-Pileser. 
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Pekah,  the  assassin  of  his  master,  him- 
self perishing  under  the  sword  of  another 
usurper,  Hoshea'. 

This  new  sovereign  is  described  in 
2  K.  xvii.  2,  as  "  doing  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  not  as  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him;"  but  in 
what  respects  he  was  less  evil  is  not 
stated.  Perhaps  the  difference  in  his 
fevour  lay  only  in  his  not  proving  so 
actively  defiant  of  the  dictates  of  national 
and  theocratical  feeling  as  some  of  them, 
e.g.,  most  recently,  Pekah,  had  been. 
Possibly  also  there  were  witnessed  in 
his  reign  some  of  those  nugatory  efforts 
to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  Jehovah, 
which  Hosea  refers  to  in  his  fifth  and 
seventh  chapters  (ch.  v.  6,  15;  vii.  14); 
but  there  being  no  real,  deep-searching 
reform,  the  comparatively  lesser  degree 
of  Hoshea's  evil-doing  could  be  of  no 
avail  for  averting  the  utter  ruin  which 
was  close  impending,  and  which  nothing 
could  avert,  but  such  a  general  and 
hearty  submission  to  Jehovah  as  was 
now  hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  About  the 
year  727  Assyrian  armies,  under  a  new 
sovereign  Shalmaneser  IV.,  who  was  at 
this  time  engaging  in  a  long  warfare  with 
Tyre,  overran  the  northern  portions  of 
Hoshea's  dominions  with  such  a  me- 
najcing  display  of  overwhelming  power,  as 
compelled  him  to  bring  in  the  tribute, 
which  on  the  accession  of  this  new  lord- 
paramount  he  seems  to  have  at  first 
withheld.  Then  some  three  or  four 
years  passed,  and  Tyre  yet  held  out; 
upon  which  the  party  in  Ephraim,  which 
had  aforetime  leaned  towards  Egypt, 
prevailed  upon  Hoshea  to  adopt  their 
favourite  line  of  pohcy.  It  is  probable, 
that  Egypt  possessed  a  constant  attrac- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  IsraeUtes,  in  being 
already  the  home  of  numerous  emigrants", 
who  had  fled  thither  from  the  distrac- 


*  Again  Usher's  chronology,  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  the  numbers  given  in  our  present 
Hebrew  text  agree  together,  interpolates  upon 
mere  conjecture  a  season  of  anarchy:  but 
Hoshea,  who  at  all  events  appears  at  length  as 
sovereign,  is  expressly  named  as  taking  the  lead 
in  the  destruction  of  his  predecessor  and  it  is 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time 
he  seized  possession  of  his  throne.  This  in- 
ference is  sustained  by  an  Assyrian  inscription. 
Schrader,  p.  145. 

'  See  Canon  Cook's  'Inscription  of  Fianchi 
Meramen,'  Introd.  p.  15. 


tions  of  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  and 
who  would  serve  for  convenient  channels 
of  intercommunication.      And    at    this 
particular  juncture,    the    vigorous   and 
successful  rule  of  So  (Seveh,  Shabaka), 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  of  Egypt,  might 
seem  to  promise  efficient  support.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  king  was  induced  to  com- 
promise himself  by  secret  engagements 
to  the  Egyptian  court,  and  to  again  with- 
hold his  tribute  from  his  Assyrian  suze- 
rain.    But  it  was  an  unavailing  pohcy; 
which  only  precipitated  ruin.    Shalman- 
eser became  apprised  of  the  vacillation 
of  his  vassal,  and  in  724  promptly  sum- 
moned him,   as    Ewald  plausibly  con- 
jectures, to  appear  before  him  in  person. 
Hoshea,  unprepared  for  resistance,  was 
compelled  to  obey;  and  on  presenting 
himself  before  him  was  cast  into  chains 
by  the  incensed  monarch,  and  thence- 
forward wholly  disappears  from  our  view 
"as  a  bubble  upon    the  face  of   the 
water"   (Hos.   x.   7).    Assyrian  armies 
now  overran  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Ephraimite  territory,  and  (in  the  seventh 
year  from  Hoshea's  accession)  sat  down 
before  the  capital.    With  the  same  de- 
spairing resolution,   as  the  Jews  after- 
wards displayed  at  Jerusalem,  both. in 
its  first  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
again  in  its  second  by  Titus,  did  now 
the  Ephraimites,  in  their  last  remaining 
but  strongly  situated  fortress,  endure  the 
horrors  of  a  siege  protracted  through  two 
years  or  more.     The  captor  of  Samaria 
was  Sargon,  who  here  appears  as  re- 
placing Shalmaneser,  either  already,  pos- 
sibly as  co-rex,  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh, 
or  at  least  in  the  command  of  the  army. 
This  was  the  last  convulsive  throe  of  the 
expiring  kingdom;  crushed  and  helpless, 
the  country  of  the  Ten  Tribes  had  to 
submit  to  such  successive  deportations  of 
its  population  as  it  suited  Sargon's  con- 
venience to  make,  and  gradimlly  came 
into  the  occupation  of  heathen  settiers. 


Relation  of  the  Contents  of  the  Book  to 
the  History. 

Such,  viewed  in  its  secular  aspects,  was 
briefly  the  history  of  Ephraim  during  the 
time  of  Hosea's  prophesying.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  short  period  of  brilliant  suc- 
cesses and  prosperity,  followed  by  rapid, 
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headlong  decadence  and  ruinv  Indica- 
tions of  this  abrupt  transition  from  great 
prosperity  to  disaster  are  apparent  in  the 
tone  of  his  prophecies  themselves.  "  The 
beginning  of  the  Lord's  converse  with 
Hosea,"  which  is  given  us  in  the  three  first 
chapters,  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
what  we  read  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
This  first  portion  beyond  doubt  dates 
with  the  time  of  Jeroboam :  the  words,, 
"  yet  a  little  while  and  I  will  avenge  the 
blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu" 
(ch.  i.  4),  shew  that  Jehu's  dynasty  still 
occupied  the  throne.  In  these*  three 
chapters  we  have,  it  is  true,  reiterated 
and  most  distinct  predictions  of  times  of 
disaster  (to  be  followed  by  restoration  to 
Jehovah's  favour);  but  they  are  com- 
minations  of  future  evils  with  no  reference 
to  present  troubles.  The  commonwealth 
is  exhibited  as  at  present  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  "  her  bread  and  her  water,  her 
wool  and  her  flax,  her  oil  and  her  drinks" 
(ch.  ii.  5) :  she  is  revelling  in  idolatrous 
festival ;  clad  in  festal  attire  she  is  going 
after  "her  lovers,"  the  idol  gods,  espe- 
cially, Baal,  to  whose  love  she  thinks  she 
owes  her  blessings  (ch.  ii.  1 1, 13).  Not  a 
syllable  here  breathes  of  present  sorrow. 
The  prophet  emphatically  denounces,  that 
if  she  will  persist  in  her  idolatries  (and  it 
is  almost  taken  for  granted  that  she  will)- 
sorrows  are  coming :  she  shall  suffer  the 
entire  loss  of  all  her  secular  blessings  (ch. 
ii.  3, 9),  and  of  all  her  religious  institutions 
and  of  her  monarchy  itself  (ch.i.  4,  iii.  4); 
it  is  even  darkly  and  indirectly  hinted 
that  she  shall  go  back  to  Egyptian  cap- 
tivity (ch.  ii.  14, 15) :  but  as  yet  all  these 
sorrows  lie  in  the  future  and  are  threat- 
ened only  in  case  of  her  persistent  idol- 
atry (ch.  ii.  2,  3).  The  sole  subject  of 
rebuke  here  is  Israel's  unfaithfulness  to 
Jehovah  her  Husband  in  worshipping 
other  gods :  the  existence  of  this  unfaith- 
fulness, its  chastisement,  and  its  removal. 
But  in  the  subsequent  chapters,  the  dis- 
orders, which  are  rebuked,  are  set  forth  in 
greater  variety  and  in  a  much  more  pro- 
miscuous manner.  Immoralities  of  all 
kinds  in  private  life  (gross  uncleanness, 
drunkenness,  lying,  perjury,  dishonesty), 
and  public  crimes  (murder,  burglary, 
highway  robbery,  treason  against  the 
sovereign,  regicide),  are  topics  super- 
added here  to  the  constantly  recurring 
denunciation  of  infatuated  idolatries,  heai 


thenish  practices,  aildlookirlg'to  heathen 
states  for  protection.  In  the  former  por- 
tion we  recognize  the  presence  still  of  a 
strong  government,  which  curbs  lawless 
excesses,  though  assenting  to  and  encou- 
raging fatal  sins  against  the  theocracy : 
in  this  latter  portion,  the  restraint  of  this 
controlling  power  being  in  a  great  degree 
withdrawn,  private  sins  and  public  crimes 
come  to  the  foreground,  and  riot  in  un- 
abashed anarchy.  Ephraim's  condition,- 
as  represented  in  Hosea,  is,  both  mo- 
rally and  politically,  precisely  what  we- 
might  have  inferred  it  would  be.  from 
%h.e  history. 

If  we  search  further  for  internal  evi- 
dence, shewing  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  statement  of  Hosea's  era 
given  chap.  i.  i,  we  meet  with  re-- 
ferences  to  repeated  acts  of  regicide: 
(ch.  vii.  7,  ''They  are  all  hot  as  an 
oven,  and  have  devoured  their  judges;  aH 
their  kings  are  fallen"),  and  of  unwar- 
ranted transfer  of  the  sovereign  power- 
(ch.  viii.  4,  "  They  have  set  up  kings,, 
but  not  by  me").  These  tally  well  with 
an  era  during  which  Zachariah  was  de- 
posed and  murdered  by  Shallum,  Shallum 
by  Menahem,  Menahem's  son  Pekahiah 
by  Pekah,  and  Pekah  by  Hoshea. 

Gilead  is  twice  referred  to;  viz,  ch. 
vi.  8,  "Gilead  is  a  city  of  them  that 
work  iniquity  and  is  marked  with  bloody 
foot-tracks,"  and  again  ch.  xii.  11,  "Is 
there  iniquity  in  Gilead  ?"  The  fomier  of 
these  two  passages  is  supposed  by  many, 
and  not  without  probability,  to  point 
to  the  help  which  Gileadites  gave  to 
Pekah,  in  murdering  Pekahiah,  when  with 
the  king,  no  doubt,  many  others  were  also 
butchered.  The  latter  refers  to  a  pre- 
valence of  idolatry  in  that  district.  Both 
of  them  however  indicate  a  date  prior  to 
the  closing  part  of  Pekah's  reign ;  for  it; 
was  probably  then  that  the  Assyrians 
swept  away  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  as 
is  stated  in  i  Chro.  v.  26,  (See  note  on 
2  K.  XV.  29.) 

Mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  the 
tendency  shewn  by  Ephraim,  and  indeed 
by  Judah  as  well,  to  look  to  Assyria  for 
assistance.  Thus :  (a;)ch. v.  13, 14:  "When 
Ephraim  saw  his  sickness  and  Judah  hia 
wound,  then  went  Ephraim  to  Asshur 
and  he  [Judah]  sent  to  king  Jareb :  yet 
could  he  not  heal  you,  nor  cure  you  of 
your  wound;  for  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as, 
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a  lion,  &c."  (d)  ch.  vii.  ii,  12  :  "Ephraim 
is  like  a  silly  dove  without  sense :  they 
call  to  Egypt,  they  go  to  Asshur :  where- 
soever they  go,  I  will  spread  my  net  upon 
them,  I  wUl  bring  them  down."  (c)  ch. 
viii.  9,  10;  "They  are  gone  up  to 
Asshur,  a  wild  ass  roaming'  solitary; 
Ephraim  hath  hired  lovers.  Yea,  though 
they  have  hired  among  the  nations,  now 
will  I  gather  them,"  &c.  {d)  ch.  xii.  i : 
"  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind,  and  chaseth 
the  east  wind:  they  do  make  a  covenant 
with  Asshur,  and  oil  is  carried  into 
Egypt."  Of  these  four  passages,  two, 
which  refer  to  Asshur  only.  Viz.,  v.  13, 
14  and  viii.  9,  10,  must  be  prior  to 
the  time,  in  which  Hoshea  had  brought 
down  upon  him  Asshur's  wrath  as  is 
related  in  2  K.  jcvii.  4.  They  describe 
such  trafficking  with  Asshur  for  his 
friendship  as  was  of  a  voluntary  kind; 
and  therefore  do  not  fit  in  with  Hoshea's 
relations  with  Asshur  at  all;  for  it  ap- 
pears from  2  K.  xvii.  3, 4,  that  this  king 
•  did  not  of  his  own  free  will  court  Asshur's 
favour,  but  even  at  the  first  only  paid 
tribute  when  he  found  himself  unable 
to  refuse  it.  The  passage  (d)  might 
possibly  be  supposed  to  describe  Korea's 
relations  with  Assyria,  provided  we  con- 
strue the  latter  part  'of  it  thus :  "  though 
they  make  a  covenant  with  Asshur  [to  be 
his  subjects],  yet  oil  is  carried  into  Eg5rpt 
[in  soliciting  an  alliance  with  that  king- 
dom]." But  this  identification  of  time  is 
resisted  by  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served upon  in  ».  ri  respecting  Gilead ; 
for  in  Hoshea's  time  Gilead  no  longer  lay 
within  tlje  scope  of  prophetical  rebuke. 

The  case  probably  stood  thus.  Situ- 
ated as  both  Ephraim  and  Judah  were 
between  the  two  hostile  monarchs  of 
Ass)T:ia  and  Egypt,  and  liable,  as  the 
history  shews,  to  be  overrun  by  one  as 
well  as  by  the  other,  those  of  their  poli- 
ticians who  did  not  hold  fast  by  the 
theocratic  principle  of  leaning  upon  Je- 
hovah— and  these  no  doubt  formed  the 
vast  majority  in  both  kingdoms — would 
naturally  be  divided,  either  by  predilec- 
tions and  corrupt  motives,  or  by  honest 
views  of  national  expediency,  into  two 
parties — an  Assyrianising  parly  and  an 
Egyptianising  party;  and  of  these  two 
factions  now  one  and  now  the  other 
would  gain  the  ascendancy.  While 
■flierefore  we  may  understand  v.  13,  r4 


and  viiL  9,  10  to  point  to  applications 
actually  made  to  Assyria,  we  may  under- 
stand vii.  II,  12  and  xii.  i,  not  so  much 
of  measures  of  policy  actually  canied 
out,  i.e.  of  embassies  actually  despatched 
either  to  Assyria  or  to  Egypt,  as  of  that 
hankering  after  such  measures  which  was 
entertained  by  the  two  several  parties,  by 
which  in  the  prevaiUng  unbelief  nearly 
all  the  Ephraimites  were  comprised. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Pekah's  reign,  that 
prince  would  be  anxiously  looking  about 
for  some  means  of  protecting  himself 
against  Assyria,  then  coming  down  upon 
him  with  her  full  force;  while  also  at  that 
time  the  Ethiopian  Shabaka,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  already  become 
master  of  Lower  Egypt,  may  have  been 
known  to  be  not  disinclined  to  entertain 
schemes  of  further  conquest  towards  the 
North-East.  These  circumstances  would 
Stimulate  the  activity  of  the  Egyptian 
party,  here  referred  to  in  Hosea  (vii.  11,12) 
for  the  first  time;  and  thencefcflrward  that 
party  continued  to  divide  public  sympathy 
down  to  the  very  end  of  the  monarchy, 
and  at  the  last  precipitated  its  ruin. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  understand 
the  historical  bearing  of  one  other  pas- 
sage in  the  book  rekting  to  this  point, 
viz.  xiv.  3,  "Asshur  shall  not  save  us; 
we  will  not  ride  upon  horses;  neither 
will  we  say  any  more  to  the  work  of  our 
hands,  Ye  are  our  gods  :  for  in  thee  the 
fatherless  findeth  mercy."  If  this  passage 
referred  solely  to  Assjnia,  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  assigning  the  time,  in  which 
the  prophes)dng  containing  such  a  passage 
could  have  been  spoken.  Its  place  in 
the  book  natiu-ally  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  prophesying  was  the  latest 
of  those  which  Hosea  has  recorded,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Hoshea 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  But,  at  that  time,  Asshur 
must  have  ceased  to  appear  to  Ephraim 
as  a  power  to  trust  in;  neither,  again, 
(to  refer  to  another  interpretation  which 
might  possibly  be  given  to  the  passage,) 
could  Ephraim,  when  suffering  so  much 
from  that  power,  have  been  prompted  by 
the  prophet  to  use  its  name,  as  a  general 
term,  to  denote  any  possible  heathen 
ally;  as  if  it  were,  "No  Asshur  of  them 
all  shall  any  more  be  our  hope."  The 
difficulty  is  solved,  if  we  take  die  next 
clause,  "we  will  not  ride  upon  horses,"  to 
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point  to  succours  drawn  from  Egypt.  For 
it  was  from  Egypt  that  Palestine  was  wont 
to  be  supplied  with  horses  (cf.  Deut. 
xvii.  16;  I  K.  X.  28);  and  when  a  veiy 
little  later  Sennacherib  tauntingly  offered 
to  Hezekiah  .the  gift  of  two  thousand 
horses,  if  only  he  on  his  part  could  sup- 
ply riders  for  them  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24), 
he  probably  referred  to  an  expectation 
which  he  supposed  Hezekiah  was  in- 
dulging, that  Egypt  would  afford  him 
some  help  of  that  kind.  We  may  there- 
fore infer,  that  in  these  words  now  before 
us  Ephraim  is  prompted  to  express  her 
determination,  thenceforward  to  Iqok  for 
help  neither  to  Assyria  nor  to  Egypt,  as 
in  her  alternating  policy  of  unbelief  she 
had  hitherto  been  doing,  but  solely  to 
Him  in  whom  the  utterly  helpless  may 
find  a  Father's  love  and  protection. 
Viewed  thus  the  passage  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  supposing 
eh.  xiv.  to  contain  a  prophesying  ad- 
dressed to  Ephraim  shortly  before  her 
final  overthrow. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  predic- 
tions of  coming  events,  which  seem  by 
their  very  absoluteness  and  particularity 
to  betoken  the  nearness  of  the  things 
foretold.  One  is  in  ch.  x.  5,  6,  where  it  is 
foretold  that  the  Beth-el  calf  shall  be 
carried  to  Assyria  as  a  present  to  the  king 
(see  note  in  locum).  The  other,  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  the  capital,  is  in 
ch.  xiii.  16  :  "Samaria  shall  find  out  her 
guiltiness ;  for  she  hath  rebelled  against 
her  God :  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword ; 
their  infants  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces, 
and  their  women  with  child  shall  be 
ripped  up."  As  these  predictions  must 
have  been  made  before  the  events  re- 
ferred to,  and  since  (as  we  have  seen) 
chap.  xiv.  in  all  probabiUty  dates  at  some 
timepriorto  the  middle  of  Hoshea's  reign, 
and  chap.  xii.  at  some  time  prior  to  the 
latter  years  of  Pekah's  reign,  chap.  xiii. 
may  very  well  be  assigned  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Hoshea. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  (as  by 
Ma.urer  and  Hitzig)  to  assign  the  several 
portions  of  the  second  partof  the  book,  be- 
ginning with  chap,  iv.,  yet  more  exactly  to 
their  respective  dates  inEphraim's.history. 
But,  beyond  what  has  now  been  brought 
forward,  there  appear  to  be  no  probable 
data  for  any  chronological  distribution. 
We  have  seen  in  the  contents  of  the  boo^ 


sufficient  tokens  of  the  probable -truth  of 
the  chronological  statement  in  chap.  i.  i, 
in  respect  to  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  term  there  defined  j  for  the 
three  first  chapters,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  contain  a  prophesying  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. ;  and  the  two 
closing  chapters  prophesyings  uttered  in 
the  earlier  part  or  towards  the  middle  of 
Hoshea's  reign,  that  is,  about  the  time  of 
Hezekiah's  accession. 

If,  however,  hesitation  is  still  felt  in 
reference  to  the  time  at  which  the  closing 
prophesyings  were  originally  delivered, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubt- 
ing, that  it  was  in  Hezekiah's  reign  that 
Hosea  collected  those  of  his  prophesy^ 
ings  which  he  saw  fit  to  select,  in  the 
written  form  in  which  we  now  have  them. 
Events  had  now,  in  Ephraim's  total  over- 
throw, but  too  mournfully  authenticated, 
both  the  truth  of  his  moral  teaching 
and  the  Divine  origin  of  his  predictions. 
The  closing  verse,  ch.  xiv.  9,  is  evidently 
an  epilogue,  in  which  the  prophet,  now 
speaking  as  an  author,  draws  out  the 
moral  of  his  whole  bpok,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  pathos  justifying  the  ways  of  God  in 
the  procedures  of  His  providence.  By  Je- 
hovah's dealings  with  Ephraim,  Hosea's 
own  patriot-heart  had  been  wounded  to 
its  very  core;  but  none  the  less-will  he 
both  himself  recognize,  and  also  have 
others  recognize,  the  truth,  that,  as  always 
so  also  there,  God  was  holy,  just,  and 
good.  It  seems  impossible  to  resist 
receiving,  this  impression  from  the 
closing  words;  impossible  therefore  to 
refuse  to  admit,  that  Hosea  was  dis- 
charging his  prophetical  ministry,  though 
not  oraSy  yet  as  an  author,  as  late  as  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  doing  so  after 
even  some  interval  had  elapsed  since  the 
capture  of  Samaria ;  such  an  interval  as 
would  allow  space  for  his  feelings  of  in- 
dignation and  grief  to  soften  down,  and 
the  aged  seer  to  become  able  to  review 
the  past  with  a  calm  and  deliberate  eye,' 

How  far  predictive. 

The  Book  of  Hosea  exhibits  the  usual 
character  of  prophetic  discourse  in  being 
mainly  homiletic  rather  than  predictive* 
The  style,  it  is  true,  very  often  assumes 
the  form  of  prediction ;  but  this  form  is 
probably  for  the   most  part  adopted, 
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rather  as  an  engine  of  persuasion,  than 
as  an  absolute  foretelling  of  what  was 
about  to  happen.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions to'  this :  there  are  passages  in  the 
book,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  mere 
homiletic  warning,  or  even  into  the  mere 
forecasting  by  a  thoughtful  mind  of  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  general 
jprinciples  of  the  theocracy.  See  ch.  i.  7, 
with  notej  and  the  third  chapter,  where 
see  note  on  the  4th  verse.  With  this  in- 
stance before  us,  of  the  Divine  Spirit's 
manifested  prevision  of  future  history, 
we  feel  warranted  in  interpreting  as  abso- 
iute  prediction  also  the  above-cited  re- 
ferences to  the  fate  of  the  golden  calf 
■and  to  the  capture  and  sack  of  Samaria. 
No  doubt  this  latter,  like  Jonah's  pre- 
diction of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh, 
might  have  been  neutralized  by  repent- 
ance; but,  nevertheless,  that  the  future 
"would  but  for  Israel's  repentance  take 
such  a  shape  as  is  there  declared,  only 
Divine  Prescience  could  affirm. 

Of  strictly  Messianic  prediction  we 
have  very  httle.  The  passages  ch.  i.  11, 
ii.  15 — 23,  iii.  5,  xi.  10,  11,  xiv.  4 — 8, 
describe  a  state  of  things,  in  which  the 
glories  and  felicities  of  the  theocracy 
should  be  fully  restored;  and  these  we 
have  good  reason  to  regard  as  relating 
to  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  fact, 
the  passage  ch.  iii.  5  connects  this  time 
very  explicitly  with  "  David  their  king," 
i.e.  the  king  of  retmited  Israel.  But 
while  this,  as  we  now  perceive,  is  a  clear 
reference  to  the  great  "  Son  of  David," 
it  still  would  not  of  itself  have  sufficed 
to  define  to  the  prophet's  hearers  the 
Person  spoken  of,  as  being  one  individual 
representative  of  David's  dynasty.  See 
notes  on  the  passage.  With  respect  to 
the  Messianic  reference  which  we  may 
recognize  in  ch.  xi.  i  and  ch.  xiii.  14,  the 
-reader's  attention  is  requested  to  the  ob- 
servations found  under  these  passages, 

Relation  to  the  Centre  of  the  Theocracy. 

An  interesting  subject  of  reflection  is 
presented  by  the  position  which  Hosea 
as  a  prophet  holds,  in  relation  to  David's 
dynasty  and  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  he  certainly  predicts  a  time — 
a  then  far  distant  time,  evidently — in 
■which  all  Israel  should  serve  one  king, 
and  that  king  a  tepresentative  of  David, 


yet  nowhere  does  he  enjoin  it  upon  the 
Ten  Tribes,  as  their  now  present  duty, 
that  they  should  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  David's  throne,  or  point  to  their 
present  attitude  of  secession  from  that 
allegiance  as  a  sin.  Nowhere,  again, 
does  he  summon  them  to  abandon  their 
schismaiical  worship  (although  he  de- 
nounces its  heretical  form,  as  calf-worship) 
or  call  upon  them  to  repair  to  the  place 
which  "the  Lord  had  chosen  to  make 
His  name  dwell  there."  On  the  con- 
trary, as  he  recognizes  the  function  of 
the  king,  so  he  also  recognizes  the  esta- 
blished priesthood  (comp.  i  K.  xiii.  33) 
as  being  a  priesthood  of  Jehovah's, 
only  threatening  it  with  rejection  in  case 
of  their  abusing  their  position  for  the 
furtherance  of  sin  (ch.  iv.  6).  It  is 
particularly  striking  to  observe,  that 
•when  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Assyrian  invasion  as  approaching  to 
assail  Judah,  he  does  not  name  Jerusa- 
lem, but  indicates  the  capital  only  under 
the  term  "  Benjamin  "  (v.  8). 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Hosea's 
manner  in  dealing  with  these  matters, 
with  that  of  Amos  his  contemporary,  who 
in  the  position  which  he  holds  as  a  re- 
buker  of  the  Northern  confederacy  the 
most  nearly  approaches  him.  The  key- 
note of  the  prophet  of  Tekoa  is  sounded 
in  his  very  first  words :  "  The  Lord  will 
roar  from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem."  Adopting  this  as  his  stand- 
point, Amos  rebukes  the  hypocritical  wor- 
ship at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  v.  21 
— 23,  ix.  i),  as  well  as  the  worship  of  Beth- 
el (ch.  iii.  14,  iv.  4,  v.  5, 6);  his  function  of 
preacher  embracing  the  one  kingdom  as 
completely  as  the  other  (ch.  vi.  i).  On 
the  other  hand,  Hosea  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  worship  of  Jerusa- 
lem; all  that  he  has  to  say  to  Jehovah's 
servants  in  Judah  is  to  warn  them 
against  leaning  like  Ephraim  on  foreign 
alliances,  and  against  defiling  themselves 
with  the  cults  of  Samaria.  Moreov.er, 
while  the  prophet  of  Ephraim  appears 
indirectly  to  tolerate  the  worship  and 
priesthood  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  as 
being,  with  whatever  corruptions,  still 
the  worship  and  priesthood  of  Jehovah, 
Amos  visits  Beth-el  with  messages  of 
Divine  judgment,  which  deal  with  its  ser- 
vices as  being  only  sin;  messages  which 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  its  priest- 
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hood  (ch.  vii.  13)  as  being  as  uncom- 
promising an  adversary  of  the  "  king's 
chapel"  as  "the  man  of  God"  from 
Judah,  who  visited  Beth-el  a  century 
and  a  half  before  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Jeroboam.  We  seem  to  have  before  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  ecclesiastical  Con- 
formity, with  prophets,  resolved  to  allow 
of  no  departure  from  the  rule  first  pre- 
scribed ;  and  on  the  other,  a  Dissidency 
possessing  its  prophets  as  well,  from 
Elijah  downwards,  who,  owning  a  Divine 
call,  do  however  tolerate  evils  of  form, 
which  now  the  Providence  of  God  alone 
seemed  able  to  remove,  and  insist  only 
upon  the  essential  duties,  of  casting  off 
all  image-worship  and  idolatry,  and  of 
cultivating  mercy  and  "the  knowledge 
of  God." 


Temperament  of  Hosea. 

The  spirit  of  Hosea  as  indicated  by 
his  prophesyings  was  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  easily  roused  to  ardent 
emotion.  It  shews  itself  as  such  in  all 
the  several  moods  of  feeling,  which  the 
objects  presented  to  his  view  successively 
excite  in  his  mind  :  they  are  marked  by  a 
general  characteristic  of  intensity.  For 
example,  the  displeasure  which  he  feels 
at  Israel's  sin  in  departing  from  her  God 
to  worship  Baal,  clothes  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  loving  husband's  feelings  towards  a 
grossly  adulterous  wife;  feelings,  which 
are  perhaps  at  once  the  most  mixed,  and 
the  most  harrowing,  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  experience.  Not  only  is 
this  representation  given  in  the  formally 
conceived  parable  with  which  the  book 
opens,  but  it  recurs  again  and  again ; 
Hosea  thus  giving  the  key-note  to  the 
many  passages,  in  which  the  prophets 
who  came  after  him  have  adopted  and 
sometimes  amplified  the  same  image. 
The  resentment  roused  within  him  by 
the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  Northern 
nation  is  one  of  passionate  anger  j  anger 
which  in  one  remarkable  passage  finds 
it  a  righteous  punishment,  that  the  popu- 
lation should  cease  any  longer  to  repro- 
duce itself  (ch.  ix,  14).  But  his  indigna- 
tion is  not  the  hard-hearted  censorship 
of  a  Roman  satirist:  the  same  mind, 
which  is  apt  to  flame  forth  in  loathing 
^.bhorrence  and  fierce  wrath,  is  ready  at 


any  moment  to  melt  into  the  tenderest 
mood  of  compassion.  No  father  (ch. 
xi.  1)  feels  more  anguish  in  punishing 
his  rebellious  child,  than  the  prophet 
testifies  in  the  name  of  his  God  with 
reference  to  rebellious  Israel.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  how  deep  is  the  com- 
placency, how  strong  the  yearning  desire, 
with  which  he  goes  forth  to  meet  any 
signs  of  nascent  repentance  !  The  com- 
pass of  all  literature  supplies  no  passages 
of  more  thrilling  pathos,  than  those  which 
are  thus  drawn  forth  from  the  soul  of 
Hosea.  But  in  truth  the  heart  of  this  pro- 
phet seems  to  beat  in  sympathy  with  the 
Heart  of  the  Jehovah  who  sent  him.  We 
see  here  no  Hebrew  zealot  coming  forth 
in  fierce  relentlessness  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  ungodly  transgressors ;  this  is 
not  at  all  Hosea's  spirit :  his  is  rather 
the  spirit  of  one  who  feels  and  speaks  in 
unison  with  his  God ;  at  once  loathing 
where  He  loathes,  resenting  where  He 
resents,  and  also  loving  as  He  loves ; 
relenting,  compassionating,  forgiving,  as 
He  relents,  compassionates,  forgives. 
As  Umbreit  observes :  "In  this  intimate 
and  oftentimes  absolutely  immediate 
blending  together  of  the  fire  of  Divine 
Righteousness  with  the  light  of  Eternal 
Love,  is  found  the  proper  and  peculiar 
focus  of  Hosea's  spirit."  In  this  sense 
too  are  the  words  of  our  prophet  (ch.  ix. 
8)  true,  when  applied  to  himself ;  "  the 
watchman  is  with  his  God." 


Style. 

The  Book  of  Hosea  naturally  falls 
into  two  divisions ;  a  shorter  one,  taking 
up  the^ three  first  chapters  j  and  a  longer, 
comprising  the  remaining  eleven.  'The 
former  is  shewn  by  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  composed  early  in  the  pro- 
phet's ministry,  "  the  beginning  of  the 
Lord's  talking  with  Hosea;"  and  its 
Style  is  in  many  respects  diverse  from 
that  of  the  other  part.  The  thoughts 
here  proceed  in  a  more  clear  and  con- 
tinuous course  of  development,  present- 
ing but  little  of  those  sudden  transitions 
of  topic,  and  of  that  extreme  ruggedness 
and  obscurity  of  expression,  which  cha- 
racterize the  second  portion.  The  second 
division,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  ap- 
pe^ance  of  having  been  compiled  by  the 
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author  out  of  utterances  and  fragments 
of  discourses  which  orally  had  been  de- 
livered by  him  at  different  times  through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  long  ministry. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  part  upon  a  chronolo- 
gical principle;  and  no  evidence  has  been 
substantiated  leading  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. But  his  readers  can  feel  also 
in  his  work  of  compilation  the  presence 
of  an  sesthetic  judgment,  which  knew 
how  to  dispose  the  materials  at  hand 
according  to  a  plan,  and  so  as  to  form 
them  into  one  connected  and  harmoni- 
ous whole.  After  presenting  a  succes- 
sion of  diversified  topics, — >rapid  delinea- 
tions of  crime,  ejaculatory  utterances 
of  rebuke,  or  abhorrence,  or  invective, 
or  commination,  intermingled  with  pa- 
thetic invitations  to  repentance,  and  with 
appeals  to  proofs  of  Jehovah's  love  to 
Israel  shewn  in  their  past  history, — 
the  prophet  at  length  from  a  stern  de- 
nunciation of  coming  wrath  and  utter 
ruin  subsides,  through  a  remarkably 
sweet  and  most  poetical  description  of 
the  relations  which  would  obtain  be- 
tween Israel  penitent  and  her  reconciled 
Lord,  into  an  epigraph  of  solemn  and 
sublime  reflection  not  untinged  with 
melancholy.  We  have  in  this  a  consum- 
mate outcome  of  native  artistic  skill. 

In  the  utterance  of  his  thoughts, 
Hosea  appears  often  impeded  by  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings,  depriving  him 
for  the  moment  of  that  mastery  over  the 
instruments  of  expression,  which  at  times 
he  proves  himself  capable  of  in  a  very 
high  degree.  His  sentiments  clothe 
themselves  readily  with  emphatic,  burn- 
ing words;  but  the  general  style  is 
marked  by  extreme  abruptness,  by 
sudden  turns  in  the  persons  addressed, 
by  sudden  turns  in  the  phase  of  feeling, 
by  sudden  twisting  about  of  one  and  the 
same  image  to  express  different  ideas, 
and  by  a  curt  brevity,  which  often  makes 
his  words  more  to  resemble  riddles  than 
just  expositions  of  thought.  His  vehe- 
mence of  feeling  not  unfrequently  ap- 
pears to  struggle  as  it  were  with  words, 
trying  to  force  them  to  do  more  than 
words  can  be  fairly  supposed  capable  of 
doing.  In  consequence,  there  is  a  rugged- 
iiess  of  diction,  with  a  frequently  recur- 
ring obscurity,  which  repels  most  readers 
from  all  except  some  few  favourite  pas- 


In  all  these  respects,  we  may 
defect  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
second  part  of  Hosea,  and  those  portions 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  as  in  the  Galatians 
and  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  which  the  apostle  confronts  occasions 
which  especially  excite  his  feeUngs. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Hosea's  writings 
that  there  is  very  little  to  be  found  in 
them  of  that  formal  adjustment  of  lan- 
guage into  parallelism,  which  is  generally 
proper  to  Hebrew  poetry.  If  parallelism 
is  occasionally  strongly  marked,  as  e.g. 
in  ch.  iv.  5,  10,  12,  14,  v.  13,  14,  vi. 
4 — 6,  xi.  8 — 12,  xiii;  14,  &c.,  it  yet  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  with  this  writer 
an  habitually  constraining  law  |0f  com- 
position. The  prophet's  spirit  seems 
too  apt  to  be  absorbed  by  the  excitement 
of  passionate  feeling,  to  have  at  all  times 
leisure  for  such  artistic  arrangement,  or 
for  the  full  play  of  aesthetic  sensibility. 
Neither  does  the  arrangement  of  passages 
appear  often  to  follow  a  strophic,  di.s- 
position.  Ewald  it  is  true  has  in  his 
translation  ("Propheten")  cast  the  pro- 
phesyings  into  this  shape ;  but  the 
grounds  for  such  arrangement,  though 
sometimes  recognisable,  as  e.g.  in  l£e 
fourth  chapter,  are  for  the  most  part  far 
from  obvious. 

One  figure  of  language,  the  use  of 
which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  an 
intense  excitement  of  feeling,  recurs  in 
Hosea  frequently, — that  which  is  called 
paronomasia.  We  often  find  here  one 
word  drawing  after  it  another  evidently 
suggested  by  similarity  of  sound.  This 
is  a  feature  of  style  which  commonly 
defies  reproduction  in  translation,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  observed  by 
the  reader  of  our  EngUsh  version :  but 
the  expositor  sometimes  finds,  that  atten- 
tion to  it  furnishes  him  with  an  import- 
ant clue  for  the  determination  of  the 
exact  sense  of  a  passage. 

delation  to  the  Sacred  Canon. 

The  Book  of  Hosea,  of  a  date  and  of 
an  authenticity,  which  are  both  unques- 
tionable and  in  fact  unquestioned,  is  a 
witness  of  the  utmost  value  for  previous 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
number  of  allusions  put  it  beyond  all 
lawful  doubt,  that  Hosea  in  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ  had  in  his  hands 
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a  Hebrew  literature  identical  with  much 
which  we  possess  at  the  present  hour. 

In  respect  to  Genesis,  we  perceive 
allusions,  probably  to  Adam's  sin  in 
Paradise  and  his  expulsion  therefrom,  in 
ch.  vi.  7 ;  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha,  Admah  and  Zeboim  in 
ch.  xi.  8 ;  to  the  promise  of  the  multi- 
plication of  the  holy  race  as  sand  in  Gen. 
xxii.  17  and  xxxii.  12,  in  ch.  i.  10;  to 
Jacob's  birth,  his  service  with  Laban,  his 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  and  the  second 
vision  at  Beth-el,  in  ch.  xii.  3,  4,  12 ;  to 
the  words  of  Jacob's  blessing  of  Ephraim 
in  ch,  xiii.  15. 

Exodus  is  'alluded  to,  not  merely  in 
the  general  reminiscence  of  Moses  and 
of  the  deUverance  from  Egypt  which,  oc- 
curing  repeatedly,  may,  however,  admit  of 
being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  great 
traditions  of  the  national  history,  but 
verbally;  in  ch.  i.  1 1, compared  with  Exod. 
i.  10;  perhaps  in  ch.  ii.  17,  compared 
with  Exod.  xxiiL  13. 

The  curse  denounced  in  Leviticus,  ch. 
xxvi.  14  ff.,  and  in  Deuteronomy,  ch. 
xxviii.  15  ff.,  is  plainly  referred  to  in 
ch.  vii.  12. 

Numbers  is  referred  to  in  the  citation 
of  the  sin  in  the  matter  of  Baal-peor  in 
ch.  ix.  10. 

Deuteronomy  is  cited  verbally  in  ch. 
iii.  I,  compared  with  Deut  xxxi.  18 ;  in 
iv.  4  (according  to  the  received  text),  com- 
■  pared  with  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13 ;  in  ch.  v.  10, 
compared  with  Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17; 
in  ch.  v.  II,  compared  with  Deut.  xxviii. 
33;  in  ch.  V.  15,  compared  with  Deut. 
iv.  29,  30 ;  in  ch.  vi.  i,  compared  with 
Deut.  xxxii.  39 ;  in  ch.  xiii.  6,  compared 
with  Deut.  viii.  12,  14,  xxxii.  15,  18 ;  in 
ch.  viii.  I  ("eagle"),  compared  with 
Deut.  xxviii.  49. 

Joshua  is  cited  in  ch.  ii.  15,  compared 
with  Josh.  vii.  2,  24. 

Judges  is  recognized  in  the  reference 
to  Gibeah,  which  occurs  twice  (ch.  ix.  9, 
X.  9).  And  the  ipanner  in  which  it  is  re- 
ferred to,  taken  m  conjunction  with  the 
reference  to  Baal-peor,  makes  it  incon- 
testable, that  the  prophet  had  in  the  main 
the  same  accounts  in  his  hands  as  we 
have :  in  searching  back  into  the  history 
of  the  nation  for  parallels  to  what  he 
feels  to  be  the  enormous  wickedness  of 
Israel  in  his  own  time,  he  fastens  upon 


the  atrocity  of  Gibeah  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  and  upon  the  sin  of  Baal-peor 
which  stands  so  cohspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Moses  : — these,  and  none  but 
these ;  because  these  stand  out  the  most 
into  view  in  the  history  which  he  had 
in  his  hands,  as  also  they  do  in  the  his- 
tory now  extant. 

The  history  of  Samuel  is  alluded  to 
in  ch.  X.  5,  xiii.  10,  11;  while  ch.  iv.  6 
is  a  re-echo  of  i  S.  xv.  26. 

The  relation  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  to 
the  religious  and  poUtical  condition  of 
Israel  at  the  time,  as  well  as  to  the 
course  of  foregoing  events  leading  down 
thereto,  furnishes  a  naive  and  incon- 
trovertible corroboration  of  the  truth  of 
the  history  which  we  have  in  the  two 
Books  of  Kings;  for  the  history  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  all  that  we  read 
in  this  contemporary  production,  and  in 
no  respect  diverges  therefrom.  Thus 
while  Hosea  cannot  be  represented  as 
referring  to  those  books,  which  in  fact 
were  not  then  in  existence,  being  later 
compilations  from  annals  then  only  in 
course  of  formation,  we  yet  can  see  that 
there  are  materials  before  us  for  con- 
structing a  series  of  "undesigned  coin- 
cidences," forming  a  body  of  independ- 
ent evidence  strongly  confirmatory  of 
the  Hebrew  records. 

In  respect  to  other  books  of  sacred 
Scripture,  the  correspondence  of  Hos. 
viii.  14  with  Amos  i.  4,  7,  10, 12,  ii.  2,  5, 
and  again  of  Hos.  iv.  15  with  Amos 
v.  s,  viii.  14,  is  very  remarkable.  It 
prompts  the  surmise,  that  as  these  two 
prophets  were  certainly  contemporaries, 
and  as  Amos  bore  a  commission  to 
Israel  as  .well  as  to  Judah,  one  of  the 
two  had  in  some  way  become  acquainted 
with  the  prophesjfings  of  the  Other;  as 
also,  on  a  comparison  of  Isai.  ii.  2  ff. 
with  Micah  iv.  i  ff.,  we  are  led  to  surmise 
in  reference  to  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

There  are,  further,  instances  in  which 
utterances  of  Hosea  appear  to  have 
been  taken  up,  and  in  some  cases  are 
even  interpreted  for  us,  by  subsequent 
prophets.  Thus,  his  junior  contem- 
porary Isaiah,  in  ch.  i.  22,  23,  borrows 
and  enlarges  Hos.  iv.  18;  and  a  Psalmist 
(Ps.  Ixxvi.  3),  who  probably  was  likewise 
a  junior  contemporary,  cites  and  gives  the 
just  application  of  Hos.  ii.  18.    Jer.  xxx. 
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9,  xsad.  12 — 14,  may  be  compared  with  Hosea  ii.  3,  8  in  like  manner  appears 

Hos.  iii.  5,  with  which  also  we  must  group  in  an  enlarged  form  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  4, 

Ezekiel  xxxiv.   23,  24,  xxxvii.   23,  24,  17,  37,  39.    Zechariah  xiii.  2  is  perhaps 

andZech.  ix.  17.    Jeremiah  xxxi.  31 — 34  a  reminiscence  of  Hos.  il  17;  also  Jen 

may  be  compared  with  Hos.  ii.  19,  20,  xii.  4  and  Zeph.  i.  3  of  Hos.  iv.  3,  and 

and  Jer.  xxxi.  27,  28  with  Hos.  iL  23.  Jer.  iv.  3  of  Hos.  x.  12. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t  Hosm,  to  shew  Cod's  judgment  for  sfiritual 
whoredom,  taketh  Corner,  4  and  hath  by  her 
yezreel,  6  Zo-ruhamah,  8  and  Lo-ammi, 
10  The  restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

THE  word  of  the  Lord  that  came 
unto  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri, 


in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash,  king  of  Israel. 

2  The  beginning  of  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  Hosea.    And  the  Lord 


Chap.  I.  1.  The  <word  of  the  Lord  that 
came  unto  Hosea]  The  verse  forms  a  heading 
to  the  whole  book.  Comp.  Joel  i.  i ;  Micah 
i.  I ;  Zeph.  i.  i.  The  speaker  implied  in  the 
term  "word"  is  not  the  prophet,  but  Je- 
hovah. Cp.  Gen.  XV.  1,  4;  J«r.  1.  4,  ir.  The 
verse  claims  for  the  whole  book  the  authority 
of  Divine  inspiration. 

the  son  of  Beert]  The  identification  of 
"Beeri"  with  "Beerah,"  mentioned  i  Chro. 
V.  6,  as  carried  away  by  "Tilgath-pilneser,"  is 
resisted  both  by  the  difference  of  form  and  by 
the  chronology.  Rabbins  here  inferred  that 
Beeri  was  likewise  a  prophet,  because  his  name 
is  here  given  as  Hosea's  father;  but  the  in- 
ference has  no  solid  basis. 

in  the  days  of. ..king  of  Israel']  During  the 
reigns  of  the  four  kings  of  Judah  here  named, 
there  reigned  over  Israel  Jeroboam  II.,  Zacha- 
riah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah, 
and  Hoshea.  The  whole  space  of  time  thus 
marked  out  must,  according  to  the  chronolo- 
gical statements  in  Kings,  have  been  more 
than  sixty  years;  while  that  latter  part  of 
Jeroboam's  reign,  which  overlapped  the  com- 
mencement of  Uzziah's,  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five.  The  most  probable  reason 
why  no  other  of  the  above-named  kings  of 
Israel  is  mentioned,  besides  Jeroboam,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  distracted  condition  of  the  king- 
dom after  that  prince's  death.  The  period  was 
so  much  characterized  by  regicidal  usurpation 
and  possibly  intervals  of  anarchy,  that  the  short 
reigns  of  the  six  or  seven  men  who  successively 
emerged  out  of  the  confusion  into  the  position 
of  royalty  seemed  to  afford  no  satisfactory 
basis  for  chronological  reference.  This,  there- 
fore, is  sought  in  the  reigns  of  David's 
dynasty,  notwithstanding  that  Hosea  was  in 
all  probability  a  subject  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom until  it  was  destroyed,  and  that  his 
ministry  was  exercised  with  reference  to  that 
kingdom  only.  On  the  other  hand,  Jeroboam 
is  named,  both  because  of  Hosea's  connection 
with  Israel,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  determine 


the  date  of  the  prediction  in  ch.  i.  4  as  deliver- 
ed before  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  For  the 
event  there  foretold  took  place  in  that  part  of 
Uzziah's  reign,  by  which  he  survived  Jero- 
boam. It  is  the  more  obvious  supposition,  that 
this  verse  was  prefixed  by  Hosea  himself;  but 
if  it  was  not,  it  has,  at  aJl  events,  the  sanction 
of  that  Jewish  tradition  on  which  the  last 
revision  of  the  sacred  text  was  based.  The 
mention  of  the  name  of  Hosea's  father,  other- 
wise unknown,  betokens  an  acquaintance  with 
Hosea's  personal  history,  which,  though  not 
decisive,  yet  somewhat  favours  the  supposition 
that  Hosea  was  himself  the  writer.  But  either 
supposition  suffices  to  accredit  its  statements 
against  any  of  the  feeble  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  them;  and  in  particular  against 
those  most  precarious  divinations  of  historical 
references  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  on  the 
ground  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
bound  the  close  of  Hosea's  ministry  by  the 
reign  of  Menahem. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  <voord  of  the  Lord 
by  Hosea]  Rather,  "The  beginning  of  that 
which  the  Lord  spake  with  Hosea,"  or,  "of 
the  Lord's  talking  with  Hosea."  The  phrase, 
"spake  with  Hosea,"  in  the  Hebrew  is  some- 
what peculiar:  it  seems  to  denote  the  internal 
converse  which  the  Divine  Spirit  held  with  one 
who  was  intended  to  impart  the  communica- 
tions he  received  to  others.  Compare  in  the 
Hebrew  Num.  xii.  8 ;  Hab.  ii.  i ;  a  S.  xxiii. 
3;  Zech.  i.  9,  &c.  The  whole  sentence,  "The 
beginning... Hosea,"  is  put  as  the  heading  of 
the  prophesying  which  immediately  follows, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  third  qhapter. 

This  prophesying  is  thus  pointedly  put  for- 
ward as  "the  beginning  of  the  Lord's  talking 
with  Hosea,"  for  the  purpose  probably  of 
shewing,  both  that  the  graphic  exhibition  here 
given  of  the  unfaithfulness,  the  chastisement, 
and  the  ultimate  repentance  of  Israel  was 
accordant  with  his  subsequent  discourses 
throughout  his  long  ministry;  and,  further, 
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[V'S- 


said   to  Hosea,  Go,  take  unto  thee    committed  great  whoredom,  depart- 

a  wife  of  whoredoms  and   children    ing  from  the  Lord. 

of  whoredoms  :    for   the    land   hath         3  So  he  went  and  took  Gomer  the 


that  this  key-note  of  all  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  when  the  prosperity  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  gave  as  yet  little  presage 
of  that  coming  ruin,  which  the  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  denounce. 

And  the  Lorb]  The  conjunction  "and"  is 
used  frequently  to  commence  a  book  or  a 
section.     See  note  on  Jonah  i.  i. 

Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  luhoredoms  and 
children  of  <whoredoms\  "Wife  of  whore- 
doms," that  is,  characterized  by  whoredom. 
So  "a  contentious  woman"  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15 
is  lit.  "a  woman  of  quarrels;"  "bloodyman," 
Ps.  V.  6,  lit.  "man  of  bloods;"  "a  man  of 
sorrows,"  Isai.  liii.  3;  and  often.  It  is  plain 
that  the  course  of  proceeding  enjoined  upon 
Hosea,  whether  in  reality  or  in  prophetic  fic- 
tion, is  related  solely  with  reference  to  a  sym- 
bolical meaning.  It  follows  that  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  described 
must,  wherever  there  is  any  ambiguity,  be 
determined  by  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  objects  symbolized.  The ' '  wife  of  whore- 
doms," therefore,  cannot  describe  a  woman 
heretofore  grossly  licentious,  and  hencefor- 
ward a  chaste  wife;  for  though  Israel  before 
her  marriage  with  Jfehovah  had  been  a  spirit- 
ual harlot  (Josh.  xxiv.  j,  14;  Lev.  xvii.  7), 
yet  Hosea  nowhere  refers  to  tjiis  in  the  subse- 
quent prophesying;  but  dwells  exclusively  on 
her  infidelity  to  Jehovah  as  Jehovah's  <uiife. 
The  "wife  of  whoredoms"  must  consequently 
denote  a  woman  who  might  be  expected  to 
prove  an  unfaithful  wife.  The  "children  of 
whoredoms"  for  a  like  reason  means,  not  off- 
spring already  bom  of  this  woman  as  the  fruit 
of  licentiousness — ^which  supposition  is  further 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  any  subsequent 
reference  to  such — but  the  offspring  which 
she  would  bear  after  her  marriage.  And  they 
are  so  designated,  partly,  perhaps,  because  their 
mother's  profligacy  would  make  their  legiti- 
macy appear  doubtful,  but,  probably,  much 
more,  because  the  several  phases  of  Israel's 
state  which  they  symbolized  were  results, 
which  should  not  properly  have  accrued  firom 
the  theocracy. 

for  the  land  hath  committed  great  nuhoredom, 
departing  from  the  Lord}  Or,  for  tie  land 
hatli  utterly  gone  a  whorluE  from 
following  the  Lord,  lit.  "from  after  the 
Lord,"  as  Num.  xiv.  43;  »  K.  xvii.  ai,  and 
often.  Cp.  the  use  of  "after"  in  i  K.  xi.  a, 
4,  5.  The  connection  of  thought  seems  to  be 
this:  "Go,  take  for  thy  wife  one  who  will 
prove  a  common  prostitute,  making  thyself 
thus  like  Me  as  married  to  this  nation ;  and 
then  see  what  will  be  the  results  of  such  a 
connection."    The  sequel  shews  what  the  re- 


sults would  prove:  the  nation  should  be  ruin- 
ed in  Jezreel;  should  cease  to  be  regarded 
with  affection;  should  cease  to  be  Jehovah's 
people.  The  principal  design  is  to  announce 
prophetically  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
would  flow  ftom  Israel's  unfaithfulness  to  her 
God. 

Some,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
have  understood  the  first  three  chapters  as 
giving  an  account  of  actual  occurrences  in 
Hosea's  personal  history.  A  larger  number 
of  critics  have  felt  the  difficulties  attending 
upon  this  view  to  be  so  great,  that  they  have 
preferred  to  regard  the  relation,  either  as  that 
of  occurrences  successively  presented  in  vidon, 
or  as  a  simply  imaginary  narrative  invented  to 
give  the  prophetic  announcement  a  more  gra- 
phic and  impressive  form.  We  have  examples 
of  what  appears  to  be  merely  imaginary  nar- 
rative in  1  K.  XX.- 39,  40,  xxii.  19 — zjj  Ezek. 
ii.  9 — iii.  3;  Zech.  i.  8 — ^ai;  Amos  vii.  i — 9. 
In  these  and  other  like  cases,  it  is  inunatetial, 
in  reference  to  the  inspiration  of  such  passages, 
whether  we  suppose  flie  seer  to  relate  occur- 
rences in  which  he  in  vision  had  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  taking  part,  such  as  is  taken  by 
St  Peter  in  the  vision  related,  Acts  x.  11 — 16 
— which  supposition  will  certainly  not  apply 
to  I  K.  XX.  39,  40 — or  whether  we  suppose 
him  to  be  simply  relating  a  feigned  story, 
designed  by  himself,  and  readily  understood 
by  others,  as  an  apologue  conveying  propheti- 
cal instruction.  In  the  former  case,  the  in- 
spiration would  attach  more  conspicuously 
(though  of  course  not  exclusively)  to  the  pre- 
sentation to  his  mind  of  the  vision  which  is 
recorded;  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  parables 
of  our  Lord,  to  the  exercise  of  invention  in 
constructing  the  story.  For  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  recommend  this  latter 
mode  of  explaining  the  whole  passage  see  Note 
below. 

3.  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diilaim']  Either 
"Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblaim"  was,  as 
several  Jewish  commentators  suppose,  the 
name  of  some  notorious  harlot,  which  name  is 
here  made  use  of  (in  the  same  way  as,  for 
example,  "Babylon"  in  Rev.  xvii.  5)  to  de- 
note one  of  amilar  character;  or  "Gomer" 
and  "Diblaim"  are  both  significant  words, 
chosen  with  particular  reference  to  their  im- 
port. This  significance  has  been  variously 
construed;  but  the  most  commonly  received 
view  is,  that  "Diblaim"  means  "cakes  ofjich 
compressed  figs"  (see  Tristram,  'Nat.  H.  of 
B.'  p.  35a),  being  a  dual  form  of  a  noun,  of 
which  we  have  the  singular  a  K.  xx.  7,  and 
the  plural  i  S.  xxv.   18,   "cakes  of  figs" 
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daughter  of  Diblaim ;  which  conceiv- 
ed, and  bare  him  a  son. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
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Call   his   name   Jezreel;   for  yet   a 
little  while,  and  I   will   *  avenge  the  ^^^f^- 
blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house   of 


(A.  v.).  As  the  name  of  a  man,  its  form 
resembles  "Ephraim."  But  it  may  be  the 
name  of  a  place,  like  the  town  "Almon-dibla- 
thaim,"  Num.  xxxiii.  46,  on  the  Moabite  stone 
"Beth-Diblathaim."  Since  in  ch.  iii.  i  "grape- 
cakes"  (in  A.V.  "flagons  of  wine")  symbo- 
lizes idolatry  as  gratifying  the  sensual  tastes  of 
its  devotees,  it  is  probable  that  "fig-cakes"  is 
used  here  with  a  similar  allusion  to  the  self- 
indulgence  of  idolatrous  celebrations.  "  Go- 
mer"  is  a  noun,  from  a  verb  which  means 
"to  perfect  or  accomplish"  (Ps.  Ivii.  a),  or 
"come  to .  an  end"  (Ps,  xii.  i,  vii.  9); 
and  thus  probably  dgnifies  "consummation," 
"coming  to  an  end;"  comprising  (it  may  be) 
in  one  both  the  notions  which  belong  to  the 
verb,  tfie  perfecting  of  vicious  character  with  the 
coming  to  an  end  in  ruin.  Consummation,  the 
wife  of  ("Hosea")  Salvation,  appears  a  suit- 
able combination  to  represent  Israel  as  the 
•wife  of  Jehovah. 

tuhich  conceived,  and  bare  him  a  son\  What- 
ever inference  might  be  drawn  from  Corner's 
character,  the  form  of  expression  here  employ- 
ed does  not  of  itself  give  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing, as  some  do,  that  the  child  is  marked 
as  illegitimate;  cp.  Gen.  xxi.  a  and  Exod.  ii. 
1,  4.  Several  Hebrew  MSS.,  hoAvever,  omit 
the  "him;"  as  also  Jerome  and  some  copies 
of  the  LXX.;  but  tie  parallel  of  Exod.  ii.  » 
still  holds  good. 

4.  Call  his  name  Jezreel"]  Each  one  of 
the  three  children  represents  Israel  viewed  in 
some  particular  phase,  which  is  described  in 
the  name  given  to  the  child.  The  point  in  this 
instance  is,  that  Israel  is  now  regarded  no 
longer  as  "Israel,"  Prince  <u)ith  God,  but  as 
' '  Jezreel, "  the  home  of  murders  and  idolatries ; 
where  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  lived,  whose 
crimes  had  merited  the  sanguinary  retribution 
inflicted  by  Jehu.  (On  the  city  and  valley  of 
jezreel  cf.  notes  on  i  K.  xvui.  46,  xxi.  i.) 
That  the  child  is  so  named  imports  that 
Israel,  as  ruled  over  by  the  house  of  Jehu, 
had  become  no  better  than  Jezreel  had  been, 
full  of  idolatry  and  bloodshed.  The  parono- 
masia appears  more  striking  in  the  Hebrew: 
if  the  one  name  is  given  as  "Israel,"  the  other 
would,  according  to  analogy,  be  given  as 
"Izreel"'  (in  three  syllables). 

for  yet  a  little  ovUk]  This  prophecy  was, 
as  we  suppose,  delivered  towards  the  close  of 
Jeroboam's  reign.  Zachariah,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  assassinated  six  months  after  his 
accession;  and  in  about  fifty  years  later  or 
less  the  Northern  kingdom  '(^as  entirely  broken 
up. 

and  I  ivill  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon 


the  house  of  Jehu]  I  will  visit.  Jezreel 
figures  prominently  in  the  history  of  Ahab 
and  his  family,  whether  as  doing  or  as  suffer- 
ing. There  Naboth  was  iniquitously  put  to 
death;  there  was  Naboth's  vineyard  (see  »  K. 
ix.  »5) ;  there  Joram  died  of  his  wounds,  and 
Ahaziah  was  mortally  smitten,  and  Jezebel 
met  her  ghastly  fate;  and  "all  that  remained 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his 
great  men  and  his  kinsfolks  and  priests,"  did 
Jehu  there  slaughter:  thither  also,  as  to  the 
central  point  of  bloody  nemesis,  were  brought 
the  heads  of  the  seventy  princes  of  Samaria : 
not  to  speak  of  the  accessory  carnage  of  Aha- 
ziah's  brethren  and  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
at  Samaria  (i  K.  chh.  ix.  and  x.).  "The 
blood  of  Jezreel"  may  therefore  be  understood 
in  -two  ways:  (i)  It  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  by 
most,  of  the  terrible  massacres  by  Jehu.  See 
on  this  view  a  striking  note  of  Dr  Pusey.  But 
the  feet  that  Jehu,  in  the  general  course  of 
conduct  which  he  then  pm-sued,  acted  under 
a  Divine  commission  (»  K.  ix.  6 — 10),  and 
with  the  Divine  approval  (7,  K.  x.  30),  forms 
a  strong  objection  to  this  interpretation.  How- 
ever much  "his  zeal  for  Jehovah,"  which  was 
probably  not  altogether  insincere,  may  seem 
marked  to  our  eyes  by  cruelty  and  lust  of 
power,  yet  since  his  unsparing  execution  of  the 
Divine  wrath  upon  the  house  of  Ahab  was 
rewarded  vidth  the  promise,  that  his  family 
should  sit  upon  the  throne  to  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, it  cannot  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  his  dynasty  being  at  the  last  extinguished, 
(j)  The  "blood  of  Jezreel"  is  rather  that 
blood-guiltiness  of  Ahab,  which  brought  such 
terrible  retribution  upon  Ahab's  houie,  com- 
prising both  Naboth's  murder,  which  was 
so  especially  regarded  in  Jehu's  work  of  ven- 
geance (»  K.  ix.  aj,  46,  36,  37),  and  also  that 
whole  course  of  bloody  persecution  of  Je- 
hovah's worshippers  (i  K.  xviii.  4;  4  K.  ix.  7) 
as  well  as,  no  doubt,  other  oppressive  tyran- 
nies, of  which  Jezreel,  as  the  court-residence 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebd,  had  been  the  centre. 
But  now  the  guilty  works  of  Jezreel  were 
being  reproduced  by  the  dynasty  of  Jehu 
himself;  and  therefore,  though  Jezreel  was 
no  longer,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  royal  resi- 
dence, yet  Hosea,  in  accordance  with  his 
custom  of  designating  more  recent  objects  by 
ancient  names,  and  not  without  a  certain  tinge 
of  solemn  irony,  denounces,  that  the  "blood 
of  Jezreel,"  which  had  been  visited  by  Jehu 
upon  the  house  of  Ahab,  should  in  turn  be 
visited  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  itself.  Enor- 
mity of  crime  like  that  of  Jezreel  would  bring 
down  like  bloody  vengeance.  The  considera- 
tion of  Matt  xxiii.  35,   36  and  Luke  xi. 
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Jehu,  and   will  cause   to   cease   the 
kingdom  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at 
that  day,  that  I  will  break  the  bow 
of  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

6  IT  And  she  conceived  again,  and 


bare  a  daughter.     And  God  said  unto  i  That  is, 
him,  Call  her  name '  Lo-ruhamah:  for  'haling 
*  I  will  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the  ^^^],"'' 
house  of  Israel ;  "  but  I  will  utterly  t  Heb.' 
take  them  away.  ali'm^* 

7    But    I  will  have   mercy  upon  ^''/^, 

I  sJwuld  altogether  pardon  them. 


47 — 51  further  suggests  the  thought,  that 
Jehu's  dynasty,  persisting  in  the  criminality 
which  had  marked  the  house  of  Omri,  in- 
herited, and  that  too  in  accumulated  mea- 
sure, the  Ate  of  that  house.  They  were 
'•'filling  up  the  measure"  of  their  predecessors. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  history  of  Kings 
does  not  distinctly  tax  the  princes  of  Jehu's 
dynasty  with  the  worship  of  Baal;  but  the 
contemporary  testimony  of  Hosea  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  court,  as  well  as  the  people, 
was  deeply  infected,  both  with  the  worship  of 
Baal,  and  also  with  the  oppressive  tyranny 
which  had  marked  the  house  of  Omri.  See 
chh.  ii.  8,  13,  iv.  i,  a,  18,  v.  i,  a. 

and  luill  cause  to  cease  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  Israel'}  i.e.  the  royal  sovereignty  over 
Israel,  as  i  S.  xv.  28,  "the  Lord  hath  rent 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day." 
The  overthrow  of  Jehu's  dynasty  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  cessation  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom, which,  however,  in  actual  fact  took  place 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  later.  The  former  event 
was  not  only  a  presage  of  the  latter,  since  like 
and  indeed  increased  criminality  would  infer 
even  a  greater  catastrophe,  but  also  paved  its 
way  by  the  frightful  disorders,  political  and 
tivil,  which  thence  ensued.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  Cp.  ch.  iii.  4,  "  without  a 
king." 

6.  at  that  day\  i.e.  when  I  punish  the 
house  of  Jehu  and  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  context  does  not  determine  the 
point -of  time  more  precisely. 

/  <iviU  break  the  ho>w  of  Israel]  The  bow 
was  the  warrior's  strength,  and  in  general  the 
symbol  of  power  (Gen.  xlix.  14 ;  Job  xxix. 
ao).  When  the  warrior's  bow  was  broken, 
he  stood  defenceless,  at  the  mercy  of  his  ad- 
versary. Cp.  I  S.  ii.  4 ;  Ps.  xviii,  34  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  is- 

the  -valley  of  Jezreel]  The  vale  of  Esdraelon 
extended,  m  one  direction,  from  Carmel  to  the 
river  Jordan  on  its  issuing  forth  from  the  'sea 
of  Galilee ;  and,  in  the  other,  from  the  hill- 
country  of  Galilee  to  that  of  Ephraim.  It 
had  its  name  from  the  town  of  Jezreel  at  its 
south-eastern  verge  under  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  This  large  and  fruitful  valley  was  the 
mustering  place  of  theMidianites  (J udg.vi.  33)  . 
in  the  time  of  Gideon,  and  of  the  Philistines 
(i  S.  xxix.  11)  when  tiliey  defeated  Saul  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa ;  and  here  also  Josiah 
fought  his  fatal  battle  with  the   Egyptian^ 


(a  K.  xxiii.  ag).  Many  an  invading  army  also 
has  since  made  it  its  camping-ground.  The 
prediction  is  commonly  thought  to  point  to 
some  battle  or  series  of  battles  to  be  fought  in 
this  valley ;  and  in  this  view  a  historical  hypo- 
thesis has  been  constructed,  out  of  somewhat 
precarious  materials,  which  will  come  under 
notice  at  ch.  x.  14.  It  is  possible  that  th^ 
passage  points  forward  to  some  such  reverses 
as  Ephraim  sustained  in  Tiglath-Pileser's  in- 
vasion B.C.  733,  when  Megiddo  and  Dor  on 
the  coast  are  specified  in  Tiglath-Pileser's  in- 
scriptions as  having  been  made  tributary 
(Rawlinson's  'Anc.  Mon.'  Vol.  ir.  r3a);  but 
it  deserves  also  to  be  considered  whether  the 
words  are  not  to  be  taken  mystically  rather 
than  literally.  "The  valley  of  Jezreel"  may 
denote  that  field  of  idolatrous  and  criminal 
activity,  in  which  Israel's  every  endeavour, 
political  or  military,  was  destined  under  Divine 
providence  to  meet  with  frustration  and  disas- 
ter. For  Hosea's  mystical  use  of  proper  names 
see  ch.  ii.  14,  15,  vii.  16,  ix.  3,  x.  9,  and  notes; 
especially  note  on  ch.  ix.  3. 

6.  daughter]  The  sex  possibly  indicates,  as 
Jerome  supposes,  defencelessness ;  its  mention 
certainly  adds  force  to  the  denunciation  im- 
pUed  in  the  name  given  to  the  child :  the  wrath 
must  be  stem  and  unrelenting  indeed,  which, 
has  no  pity  upon  a  defenceless  girl.  _ 

Lo-ruhamah]  i.e.  either  " Uncompassion- 
ated,"  taking  ruhamah  as  an  abbreviated  parti- 
ciple ;  or,  "  She-is-not-compassionated,"  takings 
it  as  a  finite  verb.  The  verb  denotes  that 
compassionate  yearning,  trropy^,  which,  e.g., 
a  mother  feels  for  her  offspring,  as  in  Isai.  x&. 
JS 1  whence,  while  the  LXX.  has  ovk  iJXeiyfifw;, 
St  Paul  (Rom.  be.  a^)  has  ovk  iJyaTnjjuofl;. 
The  hirth  and  naming  of  this  child  mark  a 
further  phase  of  the  Northern  kingdom :  it  is 
now  presented  in  the  character  of  a  daughter 
who  by  her  own  shameless  profligacy  has 
utterly  lost  her  father's  affection. 

fir  I  ivill  no  more  have  mercy  upon  the  house 
of  Israel;  but  I  luill  utterly  take  them  away] 
Rather,  for  I  will  no  more  have  compas- 
sion upon  the  house  of  Israel  that  I 
should  verily  pardon  them.  This  in- 
terpretation, which  in  the  main  is  that  given  in 
the  margin  of  A.  V.,  is  more  favoured  by  the 
Hebrew  idiom  than  that  which  is  given  in  the 
text.  See  Note  below.  There  is  so  close  an 
aflSnity  between  the  notions  of  yearning  love 
and  forgiveness,  that  the  mention  of  one  very 
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the  house  of  Judah/  and  will  save 
them  by  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
will  not  save  them  by  bow,  nor  by 
sword,  nor  by  battle,  by  horses,  nor 
by  horsemen. 

8  V  Now  when  she  had  weaned 


Lo-ruhamah,  she  conceived,  and  bare 
a  son. 

9  Then  said  God,  Call  his  name 

1  Lo-ammi :  for  ye  are  not  my  peo-  •  Thai  is, 
pie,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God.  '^^pu^ 

10  fl  Yet  the  number  of  the  chil- 


naturally  introduces  the  thought  of  the  other. 
Heretofore  Jehovah  in  His  affectionate  love 
to  Israel  had  many  a  time  pardoned  or  con- 
doned their _ defection  from  Him:  but  now 
His  compassion  was  wearied  out.  So  Targum, 
Rabbins  cited  by  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Gesen- 
ius,  Wiinsche  and  others,  named  in  the  Note 
below. 

7.  hut  I  will,  &c.]  But  upon  the 
bouBe  of  Judah  I  will  have  compassion. 
This  specification  of  Judah  clearly  shews,  that 
the  "  Israel"  of  v.  5  is  the  Northern  kingdom. 

and  will  save  them  by  the  Lord  their  God] 
The  use  of  the  noun  instead  of  the  pronoun 
("by  mine  own  self  "J  is  plainly  emphatic 
and  no  mere  Hebrew  idiom.  It  points  to  a 
miraculous  intervention.  As  Judah,  in  con- 
trast to  Israel,  owned  and  worshipped  Him  as 
their  God,  so  He  would  make  it  manifest  that 
He,  their  ^thfiil  God,  was  no  dead  idol  but 
the  Ahnighty  Eternal.    Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii. 

and  liiill  not  lave,  &c.]  Or,  "and  1  will 
not  save  them  by  bow  and  by  sword  and  by 
war,  by  horses  and  by  horsemen."  Since  these 
were  the  things  which  the  Northern  kingdom 
made  its  trust,  Jehovah,  not  without  derision, 
puts  them  one  and  all  aside,  as  being  altogether 
immaterial  when  He  chooses  to  work.  It  is  a 
hint  of  warning  to  Israel,  as  well  as  an  assuring 
promise  to  Judah.  "  Battle,"  or,  rather, ' '  war," 
denotes  all  the  resources  of  warfare ;  large 
armies,  brave  soldiers,  skilful  generals,  abund- 
ant materiel,  &c.  The  exhaustive  enumeration 
is  after  Hosea's  manner:  ch.  ii.  5,  11,  22,  iii. 
4,  iv.  13,  Here  it  prompts  the  reader  to  ask, 
"  By  what  then  ? "  But  he  is  left  in  suspense : 
he  must  wait  and  see  in  the  event  what  the 
means  of  deliverance  was  to  be.  The  three 
first  particulars  are  specified  again,  ch.  ii.  18, 
"  I  will  break  the  bow  and  the  sword  and  the 
war."  In  the  seventy-sixth  Psalm,  written  in 
all  probability  in  commemoration  of  Senna- 
cherib's overthrow,  the  words  in  ii.  3,  "there 
brake  he  the  arrows  of  the  bow,  the  shield, 
and  the  sword,  and  the  war,"  seem  to  rehearse 
these  two  passages  in  Hosea,  and  to  indicate, 
therefore,  that  the  Psalmist  found  in  that 
deliverance  a  signal  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
here  given.  Among  the  numerous  references 
to  that  remarkable  interposition  of  Divine 
power  which  are  found  in  the  former  part  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (chaps,  i. — xxxix.^,  those 
in  ch.  X.  33,  34,  and  ch.  xxxi,  8«  will  serve 
^  further  to  illustrate  the  bearing  of  Hosea'f 


words.  And  following,  as  this  verse  does, 
upon  the  denunciation  of  Israel's  ruin,  effected 
by  the  Assyrian  kingdom  so  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  see  in  this  emphatic  promise 
of  Judah's  preservation,  to  be  brought  to  pass 
without  ordinary  instrumentality,  a  direct 
reference  by  the  prophetical  Spirit  to  that 
particular  event.  But  the  restoration  fi-om 
Babylon,  and,  again,  Christ's  Redemption, 
may  also,  each  of  them  in  its  place,  be  regarded 
as  typical  fulfilments  of  the  same  generd  pro- 
mise. Comp.  Isai.  Iii.  10 — iz,  and  also  Isai. 
Iix..i6 — 20,  hdii.  3. 

8.  Now  when  she,  &c.]  Lit.  "  And  she 
weaned  Uncompassionated,  and  conceived  and 
bare  a  son."  The  reference  to  the  weaning 
(see  note  on  Gen.  xxi.  8)  implies  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  years  between  the  birth  of  the 
second  child  and  this.  The  delay  perhaps 
points  to  the  reluctance  with  which  Jehovah 
proceeded  at  length  to  the  final  act  of  judg-t 
ment.  Meanwhile,  Gomer's  continued  proi 
fligacy  images  forth  Israel's  impenitence. 

9.  Call  hit  name  Lo-ammi]  Rather,  Call 
blB  name  Hot-my-people.  This  describes 
a  third  phase  of  the  Northern  kingdom  which 
was  to  result  from  her  spiritual  adultery.  Not 
merely  would  Jehovah  withdraw  His  affec- 
tion and  His  yearning  of  heart :  He  would 
also  cast  her  off  utterly. 

and  I  will  not  be  your  God]  Rather,  and 
as  for  me,  I  vlll  be  none  of  yours.  In 
the  Hebrew  the  form  of  expression  is  the  same 
as  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  16,  "  My  beloved  is  mine, 
and  I  am  his."  So  Isai.  xliii.  i ;  Ezek.  xvi.  8. 
"  I  will  be  yours"  would  have  been  a  tenderer 
way  of  ekpressing  what  is  elsewhere  expressed 
by  "I  will  be  your  God."  "Ye:"  this 
abrupt  address  to  the  people  in  the  second 
person  gives  the  announcement  a  startling  * 
emphasis. 

10.  11.  These  verses  and  ii.  x  are  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  connected  with  the  context 
in  different  ways.  Some,  as  that  Hebrew  text 
which  is  followed  by  A.  V.,  together  wdth  th? 
Greek  versions,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  join  the 
first  two  verses  with  the  foregoing  part  of 
chap.  i.  and  the  third  with  chap,  ii.  Some 
Hebrew  copies,  again,  join  all  three  verses  to 
the  next  chapter.  So  Mendelssohn  and  Hitzig; 
A  third  arrangement,  which  is  followed  by 
Jerome,  Rosenmuller,  Ewald,  DrPuseyj  Keil, 
WUnsche  and  others,  connects  all  three  verses 
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<*  Rom.  9. 
sj,  z6. 
0  Or,  in. 
stead  of 

t/Mt, 


dren  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  measured 
nor  numbered;  "and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  '  in  the  place  where 
it  was  said  unto  them, 


my  people,  there  it  shall  be  said  unto 
them,  Te  are  the  sons  of  the  living 

God.  M, 

*Then   shall  the   children  ofig. 


II 


er.  3. 


Ye  are  not    Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  be  & 


Ezek. 
37- 


with  the  preceding.  The  three  verses  in  sense 
certainly  hang  together,  all  alike  describing  the 
period  of  restoration.  It  is  a  recommendation 
of  the  third  arrangement,  that  thereby  the 
two  first  chapters  form  two  sections  which  in 
sense  stand  symmetrically  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  first  section  (i.  a — ^ii.  i)  gives  the 
account  of  the  birth  and  import  of  the  three 
children  symbolical  of  sin  and  woe,  closing 
with  the  promise  of  the  reversal  of  the  threat- 
ening thus  conveyed.  The  second  (ii.  a — 23) 
renews  the  denunciation  of  Israel's  sin  and 
punishment,  proceeding  through  a  description 
of  the  process  of  reconciliation  to  the  same 
goal  of  the  reversal  of  the  children's  names. 

10.  A  sudden  transition,  similar  to  that 
which  is  here  made,  from  threatening  to  pro- 
mise, we  have  ag^n  in  ch.  iii.  5  and  ch.  xi, 
8— ir. 

Tet  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
be]  Or,  rather.  And  It  shall  come  to  pass 
that  tlie  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  he,  &c.  The  Hebrew  has 
here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  the  same 
form  of  expression  as  we  find  again  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  in  ch.  ii.  16,  11,  iv.  9,  and 
very  often.  Since,  as  in  Isai.  ii.  »,  the  formula 
here  introduces  a  new  sub-section  of  prediction, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assign  to  the  conjunction 
"and"  the  sense  of  "yet." 

the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be, 
&c.]  The  prophet  looks  forward  to  the  time, 
when  the  promise  given  of  old  to  Abraham 
and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxxii.  12),  and 
fulfilled  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  theocracy 
under  Solomon  (i  K.  iv.  40),  should  again  be 
fulfilled  in  that  restored  state  of  the  theocracy 
when  Israel  and  Judah  should  once  more  be 
under  "one  head"  (y.  11).  The  "Israel" 
here  mentioned,  as  appears  from  the  next  v., 
is  the  "  Israel "  of  w.  4,  5,  6  and  ri.  In  v. 
7  "  Judah  "  is  alone  the  object  of  "  mercy : " 
in  that  future  time  of  tiieocratic  felicity, 
"  Israel "  shall  again  take  her  place,  as  a  people 
beloved  of  her  God,  side  by  side  with  the  sister 
kingdom,  under  one  common  king. 

in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them] 
Others  render,  as  in  the  margin,  "instead  of 
its  bemg  said  unto  them."  But  in  the  many 
passages  in  which  the  phrase  "in  the  place 
that"  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  not  once 
can  it  be  shewn  to  signify  "instead  of."  The 
"  place"  referred  to  in  the  present  instance  is 
not  to  be  restricted  either,  as  some  suppose,  to 
the  Holy  Land,  or,  as  others,  to  the  land  of 
captivity.    In  what  place  soever  they  should 


have  heard  the  stem  sentence  of  rgection,  there 
their  turning  to  Jehovah  would  instantly  re- 
verse the  sentence,  and  at  once  bring  to  the 
penitents  the  happiness  of  adoption  to  be 
God's  children. 

there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Te  are  the 
sons  of  the  living  God]  Or,  rather,  there 
shall  It  be  said  unto  them,  Sons  of  the 
llTing  God.  In  those  happy  days  they  shall 
be  hailed  with  a  designation  marking  a  Divine 
adoption; — one  which  was  not  hitherto  the 
ordinary  designation  of  even  God's  peculiar 
people.  This  surely  is  a  description  of  Chris- 
tian blessedness.     Comp.  Rom.  viii.  16. 

the  living  God]  The  true,  personal  God, 
endued  with  infinite  power,  either  as  here  to 
bless,  or  to  destroy.  The  term,  which  fre- 
quently recurs,  is  always  used  with  this  signifi- 
cant reference.  Comp.  i  S.  xvii.  z6;  a  K. 
xix.  4  ;  Jer.  x.  10 ;  Hebr.  iii.  la,  xiL  aa ;  and 
often. 

St  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  25,  a6J  quotes  this  passage, 
together  with  that  in  ch.  u.  23,  in  illustration 
of  God's  free  mercy  shewn  alike  to  Jewish 
and  to  Gentile  converts  (ib.  v.  a4).  He  does 
not  however  (so  far  as  appears)  cite  it  as  a 
definite  prediction  of  the  call  of  Gentiles,  but 
as  establishing  the  principle,  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Messianic  theocracy,  to  which  the  pre- 
diction plainly  points,  were  in  all  cases  the  free 
gift  of  God  to  those  who  in  themselves  had 
no  title  to  them, — ^those,  who  were  hitherto 
Not-my-people,  Comp.  Rom.  iii.  23,  xL  3a ; 
Eph.  ii.  3 — 5.  A  similar  use  is  made  of 
Hosea's  words  by  St  Peter  (i  Pet.  ii.  10). 

When  we  consider  that  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  theocracy,  even  when  pasang 
into  its  later  development,  is  continually  indi- 
cated in  the  N.  T.  (as  e.g.  in  Gal.  iii.  39 ; 
Rom.  xi.  17 — 24 ;  i  Pet.  i.  1),  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  identifying  that  countiess  multitude 
of  "  children  of  Israel "  of  which  the  prophet 
speaks,  with  that  "multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  of  all  nations"  (Rev.  vii.  9),  which 
was  to  be  aggregated  to  the  "  sealed  "  from  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  form  what  St  Paul 
(Gal.  vi.  16)  calls  "the  Israel  of  God." 

11.  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah  and  the 
children  of  Israel  be  gathered  together]  Here 
a  remarkable  addition  is  made  to  tie  prophet- 
ical picture :  the  two'  kingdoms  into  which  all 
Israel  had  been  split  should  now  be  reunited. 
This  is  also  distinctly  predicted  elsewhere; 
as  by  Hosea's  younger  contemporary,  Ismah, 
the  prophet  of  Judah  (Isai.  xi.  la,  13)  ;  and 
later  by  Ezekiel  in  his  vision  of  Two  Sticks 
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gathered  together,  and  appoint  them- 
selves one  head,  and  they  shall  come 


up  out  of  the  land :  for  great  shall  be 
the  day  of  Jezreel. 


(Ezek.  xxxvii.  15 — z8,  where  see  note^.  See 
also  Jer.  iii.  18,  1.  4,  &c.  Kimchi,  cited  by 
Wtlnsche,  remarks:  "And  this  will  come  to 
pass  in  the  gathering  together  of  the  Captivity 
in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  5  for  unto  the 
Second  Temple  there  only  went  up  Judah  and 
Benjamin  who  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
anid  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of 
Israel  were  not  gathered  together  at  that  time.'' 
Besides,  as  Wansche  adds,  the  words  can  only 
be  referred  to  a  later  period.  The  theocratic 
monarchy  of  David  and  Solomon  was  viewed 
as  the  type  of  that  most  perfect  form  of  the 
theocracy,  towards  which  the  prophetic  Spirit 
was  continually  directing  the  hopes  of  the 
pious;  and  this  could  not  be  realized  till  the 
disruption  existing  amongst  the  tribes  had  been 
healed. 

appoint  thenuelvei  one  bead]  "  Head,"  as 
in  Num.  xiv.  4  (A.  V.  "captain")  ;  i  S.  xv. 
17.  If  they  are  represented  as  *'  appointing  to 
themselves  one  head,"  it  must  be  understood 
with  the  limitation  specified  in  Deut.  xvii.  15, 
"Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over 
thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose." 
"  Dum  credimus  Evangelio,  quasi  voluntariis 
suffragiis  Christum  in  regem  eligimus"  (Cal- 
vin). Where  the  Head  of  reunited  Israel  was 
to  be  sought,  is  indicated  ch.  iii.  5,  "  Seek 
the  Lord  their  God  and  David  their  king." 
Comp.  John  x.  16,  xi.  54. 

come  up  out  of  the  land]  Or,  go  up,  i.e.  out 
of  the  land  in  which  they  shall  be  captives. 
We  have  the  same  phrase  in  Pharaoh's  words, 
Exod.  i.  10 ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  verb  "go 
up"  comp.  Exod.  xii.  38;  Num.  xxxii.  11; 
and  often.  Israel  and  Judah  conjoined  to- 
gether are  to  re-enact  the  history  of  the 
Exodus.  True,  we  have  not  as  yet  had  in 
Hosea  any  specific  mention  of  Israel's  going 
into  captivity;  but  this  has  been  implied  in. 
■uv.  6  and  9,  and  is  afterwards  definitely  ex- 
pressed in  ch.  viii.  13,  ix.  3.  Hosea  repeatedly 
speaks  of  Judah  as  sharing  in  Israel's  punish- 
ment (ch.  V.  10,  14,  14,  vi.  4,  5,  II,  X.  II, 
xii.  ») ;  but  the  more  complete  disclosure  of 
Judah's  future  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  Hosea's  prophesying.  The  subsequent  un- 
folding of  Divine  revelation  justifies  the  con- 


cluaon,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  exodus  which  God 
here  promises  His  people,  issuing  in  a  journey 
to  the  heavenly  Canaan  (Hebr.  iv.  3).  But 
perhaps  there  is  likewise  contained  in  the  words 
a  promise  to  the  natural  Israel,  of  a  restoration 
to  their  own  land. 

great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel]  Or, 
"the  day  of  God-will-sow."  "Jezreel"  has 
by  some  been  taken  in  this  passage  to  mean  s, 
place,  but  in  all  other  passages  in  which  the 
expression  "the  day  of  so  and  so"  occurs — and 
they  are  very  numerous — the  name  added  is 
never  that  of  a  place  but  always  of  a  person, 
who  on  that  "day"  stands  conspicuously  for-^ 
ward  for  doing  or  suffering  sometiiing  especially 
remarkable.  If  a  place  or  city  appears  in  any 
case  to  be  named,  it  is  only  by  a  personification. 
In  illustration,  see  Ps.  cxxxvii,  7;  Obad.  m; 
Job  xviii,  20;  Isd.  ii.  12,  ix.  4;  Phil.  i.  6. 
The  name  "Jezreel"  admits  of  a  twofold  in- 
terpretation; either  "God  will  sow,"  i.e. 
scatter,  or  "  God  will  sow,"  i.  e.  make  to  grow. 
The  latter  is  the  sense  here;  as  also  it  was  (no 
doubt)  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  origi,< 
nally  applied  to  the  place  so  called,  pointing 
to  its  remarkable  fertility,  Hosea's  eldest  son 
in  the  parable  was  so  named  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  Jezreel  and  its  abominations,  with 
which  Israel  had  become  identified.  But  now 
it  was  the  Lord's  purpose  to  reverse  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  pronounced  upon  Israel. 
With  this  view,  the  names  of  the  other 
two  children  •'  Not-my-people,"  and  "  Not- 
compassionated,"  are  changed  (ch.  ii.  i)  into 
"My-people"  and  "Compassionated."  But 
the  name  of  the  eldest  did-  not  need  to  be 
changed,  but  only  to  be  read  in  a  better  sense. 
And  this  is  here  done.  Israel  should  still  be 
"Jezreel;"  but  no  longer  as  identified  with 
the  crimes  of  the  royal  capital,  but  as  the 
people  whom  "God  would  sow;"  for  when 
He  should  bring  them  again  out  of  the  Egypt 
of  their  captivity,  He  would  sow  them  unto 
Him  in  their  own  land,  planting  them  therein 
permanently  and  making  them  to  prosper.  Cp, 
ch,  ii.  U3  and  note.  Thus  RosenmUller,  Hors-! 
ley,,  Hengstenberg,  Dr  Pusey  and  Wunsche, 
"Great,"  i.e.  glorious,  marked  by  astonishing 
operations  of  Divine  power. 


NOTES  ON 

2.  That  we  have,  in  these  first  three  chap- 
ters, not  a  relation  of  actual  occurrences,  but 
rather  a  narrative  of  merely  imaginary  occur- 
rences, is  rendered  in  a  high  degree  probable 
by  the  moral  incongruity  which  would  have 
been  exhibited,  if  Hosea  had  married,  and 
for  years  kept  in  his  bosom,  a  woman  of  per- 
sistent and  notorious  unchastity,_  Such  an 
example  of  tolerated  and  cherished  immorality 

Vol.  VI. 


Chap.  i.  2,  6. 

would,  in  its  effect  upon  others,  have  far  out- 
weighed any  denunciations  of  vice  which  the 
prophet  might  utter  by  word  of  mouth ;  and 
sanctioned,  as  it  must  have  been,  by  Divine 
authority,  would  have  served  greatly  to  inflame 
the  moral  contamination  of  the  time.  If 
indeed  Gomer's  infidelities  had  been  openly 
rebuked  by  signal  judgments  alighting  upon 
her,  her  case  might  then  have  seemed  one  hel4 
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forth  as  a  warning;  biit  there  is  no  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  her,  either  in  herself  or  in 
her  children :  only  names  are  given  to  her 
children,  indicative  indeed  of  Divine  displea- 
sure, but  of  displeasure  not  against  her,  but 
only  against  the  nation. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  of  the  rela- 
tion being  one  of  feigned  events,  we  may 
point  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  such  inci- 
dental traits  as  would  have  been  indicative  of 
its  being  real  history :  in  every  particular,  the 
relation  seems  exactly  adjusted  with  reference 
to  the  prophetical  lesson  which  is  founded 
upon  it:  thus  betokening  the  plastic  hand  of 
apologue,  and  not  the  subserviency  to  real 
facts  proper  to  a  historian. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  Hosea's  marriage  being  an  example  of 
acted  prophecy  (sermo  prophetictis  realis"),  is 
clogged  by  the  difficulty,  that  symbolical 
action,  to  be  impressive,  would  require  to  be 
transacted  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  so  as  to 
present  a  complete  picture  at  one  view,  accom- 
panied by  its  word  of  exposition.  The  de- 
signed effect  would  be  lost  in  a  transaction 
going  on  through  a  series  of  years  and  offering 
no  entire  scene  to  the  spectator.  Not  till  the 
whole  facts  were  at  the  last  gathered  together 
with  the  exposition  annexed  (as  in  this  pro- 
phesying), could  the  lesson  taught  by  them  have 
been  apprehended.  The  sermo  realis  as  ob- 
served during  its  action,  would  have  been 
in  itself  ineffective:  it  was  the  entire  narrative 
alone  that  could  give  the  lesson.  And  as  the 
narration  would  do  this  just  as  graphically  and 
effectively  if  the  story  was  an  imaginary  one, 
as  if  the  events  had  been  real,  the  supposition 
of  th&ir  reality  is  as  superfluous  as  it  is  em- 
barrassing. 

It  is  no  valid  objection,  that  the  absence  of 
any  express  intimation  of  the  story  lieing 
either  visionary  or  fictitious  necessitates  a 
literal  interpretation.  The  parables  of  our 
Lord  are,  in  general,  likewise  in  their  relation 
unaccompanied  by  any  express  intimation  of 
their  fictitious  character ;  as,  e.g.  those  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the 
Sower,  the  Husbandmen  and  the  King's  Son. 
Or,  to  take  one  instance  fi-om  the  prophets, 
in  Isai.  vi.  there  is  no  formal  indication  of  the 
narrative  being  other  than  one  of  actual,  out- 
ward, sensuous  experiences  (for  of  course 
the  words  "I  saw"  in  v.  i  no  more  mark  the 
occurrence  as  visionary  than  the  words  "I 
heard"  in  v.  8);  and  yet  it  is  evidently  a 
vision  throughout.  Comp.  also  Jer.  xxv.  15 
— 33.  In  fact,  the  minds  of  prophets  were 
generally  understood  to  be  so  familiar,  when 
under  the  prophetic  afflatus,  with  the  visionary 
or  the  imaginary,  that  men  would  naturally 
take  what  fell  from  their  lips  bearing  the 
character  of  narration,  not  as  literal  statements 
of  real  occurrences,  but  as  being  simply  forms 
in  which  the  prophetic  spirit  was  for  the  oc- 
casion clothing  its  communications  to  make 


them  more  graphic  and  impressive.  With 
respect  to  the  general  subject  of  such  prophet- 
ical symbolism,  consult  Note  on  i>.  n  at  end 
of  Ezek.  iii. 

The  notion  of  the  narrative  being  literal  is 
favoured  by  some  Jewish  commentators,  by 
Cyril  and  Theodoret,  and  (incidentally) 
several  of  the  fathers,  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
Grotius,  Horsley,  Hofmann,  Dr  Henderson 
and  Dr  Pusey.  It  is  rejected  by  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast,  Aben  Ezra,  Dav.  Kimchi,  Mai- 
monides,  and  other  Jewish  critics;  by  Jerome; 
by  Luther,  Calvin,  Pococke,  Gill,  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  most  recent  commentators,  including 
Keil  and  WUnsche. 

6.  The  rendering,  "I  will  no  more  have 
compassion  that  I  should  verily  forgive  them," 
is  justified  (x)  in  respect  to  the  sense  given  to 
Dn?  HE'S  by  Gea.  xviii.  a4,  a6 ;  Num.  xiv. 
3:9;  Ps.  xcix.  8;  Isai.  ii.  9;  (i)  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  'D  by  Gen.  xl.  15,  "I  have  done 
nothing  that  they  should  put  (IDE*  '3)  me 
into  the  dungeon;"  Gen.  xx.  9, 10;  Job  vi.  11, 
vii.  12,  17,  X.  5,  6,  XV.  14,  xxi.  15;  IsaL 
xxxvi.  5;  Ps.  viii.  4,  xliv.  19  ("though" 
A.  v.);  a  K.  viii.  13,  xviii.  35.  In  all  these 
passages,  cited  by  Gesenius  in  his  'Thesaurus' 
(in  voc.  *3  B.  a  b),  O,  though  in  effect  it  is 
consecutivum,  as  Gesenius  describes  it,  yet  in 
reality  is  always  on,  never  Iva,  and  to  explain 
its  full  force  requires  to  have  supplied  before  it 
some  such  words  as,  "to  explain"  (or  "to 
warrant"),  "the  fact,  hope,"  or  "belief  (that 
so  and  so  has  happened  or  shall  happen)." 
As  e.g.  Ps.  viii'.  4,  "what  is  man  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? "  Job 
vi.  II,  "What  is  my  strength,  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  I  am  to  hope?"  In  like  manner 
here:  "I  will  never  again  have  compassion  on 
them  to  warrant  their  presumptuous  hope 
that  I  shall  indeed  forgive  them."  So  it  is 
tak&n  here  by  Targum,  Kimchi,  Gesenius, 
Maurer,  Hitzig,  Simson,  Mendelssohn,  Kdl 
and  Wansche.  The  rendering  in  the  text  of 
A.  v.,  "but  I  will  utterly  take  them  away," 
(so  Arab.  ap.  Merxi,  Luther,  Stier,  Rosen- 
mllUer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Dr  Pusey),  is 
resisted  by  the  .preposition  in  DD?.  If  we 
take  Ntyj  in  the  sense  of  "take  away,"  we 
must  render  thus,  "for"  (or  "but"),  "taking 
away  I  will  take  away  unto  them;"  i.e.  as 
RosenmtlUer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Dr  Pusey 
give  it,  "whatever  they  have  got."  But  even 
this  would  be  saying  too  little,  considering  the 
future  which  actually  awaited  them.  Ewald's 
rendering  "how  much  less  pardon  them!" 
as  a  free  translation  gives  the  just  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words,  which  literally  run  thus; 
"that  forgiving  I  should  forgive  them." 

1  This  translation  bears  the  name  of  Saadia ; 
but  Schroeter  ap.  Merx,  'Archlv.'  p.  29,  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  really  writ- 
ten by  Saadia.  It  will  henceforward  in  fliese 
foot-notes  be  cited  as  "  Saadia." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


1  Tht  idolatry  of  the  people.  ^  Go^s  judgments 
a^inst  them.  14  His  promises  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  them. 

i  That  is,    O  A  Y    ye    unto    your    brethren, 
i^h^tf  O  "  Ammi ;    and    to   your   sisters, 

mercf.  2  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead : 

« isai.  JO.  £qj.  a  gjjg  -^  jj^j.  jjjy  wife,  neither  am 


I  her  husband :  let  her  therefore  put 
away  her  'whoredoms  out  of  her  sight, '  ^zek.  16. 
and  her  adulteries  from  between  her  '^ 
breasts  j 

3  Lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set 
her  as  in  the  day  that  she  was  '  born, '  ^^s'''  'S- 
and  make  her  as  a  wilderness,    and 
set  her  like  a  dry  land,  and  slay  her 
with  thirst. 


Chap.  II.  1.  Say,  &c.]  "Say  ye  unto 
your  brethren,  Hy-people,  and  to  your  sis- 
ters, CompaBSlouated."  The  prophet,  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  imagery  of  the  parable,  here 
resolves  it  into  the  things  signifi«l.  He  pro- 
phetically invites  all  Israelites  to  entertain  and 
express  the  delightful  consciousness,  that  all 
around,  themselves  therefore  as  well,  are  the 
objects  of  God's  love,  "  My-people,"  a  mascu- 
line noun,  and  "Compassionated,"  a  feminine, 
ate  here  treated  as  j:epresenting  severally  the 
collective  body  of  male  and  of  female  Israel- 
ites. The  two  severally,  and  here  in  combina- 
tion, express  the  state  of  grace  to  which  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  shall  be  restored.  "  Jez- 
reel"  having  been  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
verse,  the  three  phases  into  which  Israel  had 
been  resolved,  and  which  were  presented  by  the 
three  children,  "Jezreel,"  "Uncompassion- 
ated,"  and  "Not-my-people,"  now  appear 
run  up  together  into  one,  presenting  a  one, 
integrated,  and  restored  people  of  God. 

2 — 23.  This  forms  a  connected  passage, 
repeating  in  a  clearer  form  the  import  of  the 
mysterious  signs  given  ch.  i.  a — ii.  i.  We 
have  to  notice  a  change  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  figure  of  a  marriage  is  treated.  It  is  here 
no  longer  "Hosea"  and  "Gomer:"  Jehovah 
comes  forth  into  view  as  Himself  the  husband 
arraigning  Israel  as  His  faithless  wife.  In  vo. 
t — s  we  hear  the  loud  outcry  of  the  justly 
exasperated  husband,  utterly  renouncing  the 
adulterous  wife  with  her  children.  In  "w. 
6 — 13  is  set  forth  the  misery  with  which  she 
shall  be  chastised,  and  by  which  she  shall  be 
brought,  like  the  prodigal  son  (Luke  xv.  17), 
to  know  her  sin.  In  tm.  14,  15,  we  have  her 
return  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  and  in  -vv.  16 
— »3  her  happiness  in  her  own  land. 

2.  Plead  iviib  your  mother,  plead}  I.e. 
chide  and  expostulate,  as  Gen.  xxxi.  36.^  The 
prophet  urgently  caUs  upon  all  who  in  the 
Northern  kingdom  still  remained  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah  (comp.  i  K.  xix.  18) 
to  come  promptly  forward,  and  make  an 
earnest  and  public  protest  against  the  idolatry 
and  wickedness  which  so  widely  prevailed. 
"Mother,"  comp.  Isai.  1.  i. 

she  is  not  my  tvifi,  neither  am  I  her  husband} 
The  obligation  of  the  marriage-tie  which  binds 


Me  to  her  is  already  dissolved:  Unless  she  re- 
pents, there  is  nothing  to  hinder  her  being 
driven  utterly  away. 

her  luhoredoms  out  of  her  sighi]  Or,  rather, 
her  Bbamelesa  barlotrles  fromberfaoe, 
i.e.  the  leering  and  effrontery  of  her  looks. 
Cp.  Jer.  iii.  3.  The  specification  immediately 
after  of  "her  breasts"  shews  that  "her  face" 
is  likewise  to  be  taken  literally,  and  not  as  in 
A.  V.  _  The  phrase  possibly  refers  also  to  the 
meretricious  use  of  nose-rings  (cp.  v.  13),  eye- 
paints,  and  the  like.  The  Hebrew  nouns  for 
"harlotries"  and  "adulteries"  are  not  those 
commonly  employed,  but  unusual  intensitives. 

her  adulteries  from  bfttueen  her  breasts} 
The  comparison  of  Song  of  Sol.  i.  13  suggests 
the  true  interpretation:  adultery  is  lodged 
between  her  breasts,  because  the  adulterer  lies 
there.  In  illustration  of  the  general  image  of 
the  verse,  comp.  Jer.  iii.  i — 11. 

3.  strip  her  naked]  Bereave  her  of  all; 
wealth,  population,  her  land ;  putting  her  as  a 
nation  to  shame, 

set  her  as  in  the  day  that  she  luas  bom} 
The  language  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
description  of  utter  destitution.  Cp.  Job  i.  » i . 
If  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  infancy  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  in  pailicular,  we  must  un- 
derstand it  of  her  misery  when  under  bondage 
in  Egypt  and  of  her  homeless  and  destitute 
condition  immediately  after  she  had  been  led 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  vrildemess.  Cp,  ch.  xii. 
9,  and  note.  Ezekiel  (ch.  xvi.  4 — 6)  more 
fiiUy  developes  this  image  of  Hosea. 

as  a  •mildemess. .  .like  a  dry  land}  Compare 
the  opposite  images  Ism,  Iviii,  11;  Jer,  xxxL 
It. 

slay  her  luith  thirst}  As  a  wanderer  in 
the  parched  desert.  The  association  of  ideas 
in  this  verse  is  worthy  of  notice,  Israel  is  to 
be  stripped  naked  as  when  she  was  bom :  this 
brings  to  recollection  her  early  history  in  the 
wilderness  (Jer,  ii,  6),  and  leads  to  the  second 
image  of  her  being  made  like  a  dry  land;  this 
in  turn  suggests  the  miserable  condition  of  a 
traveller  in  the  hot  desert,  and  introduces  the 
third  image,  "I  will  kill  her  with  thirst," 
Commentators  have  confused  the  passage  by 
referring  it  either  to  the  famine  at  the  aege  of 
Samaria,  or  to  a  plague  of  dearth, 
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4  And  I  will  not  have  mercy  upon 
her  children ;  for  they  h  the  children 
of  whoredoms, 

5  For  their  mother  hath  played 
the  harlot;  she  that  concpived  them 
hath  done  shamefully;  for  she  said, 
I  will  go  after  my  lovers,  that  give 
me  my  bread  and  my  water,  my  wool 

Jri^^.      and  my  flax,  mine  oil  and  my  ♦  drink. 


6  fl  Therefore,  behold,  I  will  hedge 

up  thy  way  with  thorns,  and  *  make  ^Hek 
a  wall,  that  she  shall  not  find  her  waii." 
paths. 

7  And  she  shall  follow  after  her 
lovers,  but  she  shall  not  overtake 
them ;  and  she  shall  seek  them,  but 
shall  not  find  them:  then  shall  she 
say,  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  first 


4.  Though  in  form  of  construction  the 
verse  is  independent,  yet  in  sense  it  carries  on 
the  sentence  depending  upon  the  "lest"  of 
V.3. 

her  Mldren... children  of  ijuhoredoms]  These 
are  not  to  be  identified  with  Gomer's  three 
children,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  represented 
simply  phases  of  the  whole  nation.  They  are 
rather  individual  Israelites,  who  were  almost 
universally  idolatrous.  In  their  individual 
capacity  they  were  become  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure,  '"children,"  or  "sons  of  whore- 
doms," i.e.  devoted  to  idols,  and  therefore 
disowned  by  God  as  His  children.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Jews  whom  we  read  of  in  John 
viii.  41  alluded  to  this  very  verse. 

5.  jhe  that  conceived  them]  Or,  she  that 
carried  them  In  her  woml).  The  re- 
doubled assertion  adds  emphasis:  "they  are 
in  very  deed  and  truth  a  harlot's  children." 
By  "their  mother"  must  be  understood  the 
commonwealth  acting  in  her  authorized  lead- 
ers, such  as  magistrates,  priests,  prophets. 

Jbr  she  said]  Without  disguise ;  in  answer 
to  remonstrances;  as  Jer.  ii.  aj,  xxii.  ai. 

/  ivill go]  Or,  Go  I  will,  or  "  Let  me  go." 
The  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  expresses  ini' 
tense  wilfulness. 

after  my  lovers]  i.e.  "the  lovers  that  I 
fency."  By  "lovers"  are  meant  paramours, 
as  Jer.  xxii.  ao,  az ;  Ezek.  xvi.  33,  36,  37, 
xxiii.  5,  9.  The  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  the 
participle  of  a  conjugation,  which  is  either 
causative  (which  would  give  us  the  sense  of 
"wooer")  or  intensitive.  Though  Ezekiel 
applies  this  figure  to  the  Assyrians  whom 
Israel  would  fain  make  her  allies  (ch.  xxiii.  5, 
9),  yet  the  comparison  of  w.  la,  13  of  this 
chapter  leads  us  to  identify  the  "lovers"  here 
spoken  of  with  the  "Baals"  and  other  idols  to 
whom  these  infatuated  devotees  ascribed  the 
worldly  gifts  which  they  enjoyed.  See  Jer. 
xliv.  17 — 19. 

•water]  A  blessing  more  precariously  en- 
joyed in  those  countries  than  among  ourselves, 
and.prized  in  proportion,  Comp.  Isai.  xxxiii. 
16. 

mine  oil  and  my  drink]  Rather,  drinks, 
as  in  the  margin  of  A.V.  "  Oil "  was  valued 
both  for  anointing  and  for  food  (1  K.  xvii. 
14;   Ezek.  xvi.  13),     The  "drinks"  com.* 


prised  wine,  beer,  fermented  liquors  made 
from  dates,  mulberries,  and  dried  raisins.  See 
Tristram  'Nat.  Hist,  of  B.'  p.  41a.  The 
triple  enumeration  denotes  food,  clothing  and 
luxuries, 

6.  Therefore,  hehold,  I  will  hedge  up  thy 
<iuay  ivith  thorns]  With  a  sudden  flash  of 
indignant  pathos,  the  adulteress  is  in  this  clause 
herself  directly  addressed ;  before  and  after, 
she  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person.  "  I  am 
t)utting  a  thorn-fence  across  thy  path,  so  as  to 
prevent  thy  going  that  way  any  more."  Com- 
pare Prov.  XV.  19  ;  Job  iii.  23.  The  tangled 
growth  of  the  particular  species  of  thorn  here 
mentioned,  in  Hebrew  sir  (one  of  eighteen 
different  species  of  thorns  or  prickly  growths 
mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible :  see  Tristram, 
'  N.  Hist,  of  B.'  pp.  4i3,  &c.),  is  illustrated 
by  Nahum  i.  10,  "folden  together  as  thorns." 
The  notion  of  "hedging"  is  used  Job  i.  10 ; 
Isai.  V.  5,  in  a  different  sense,  to  express  pro- 
tection.   . 

aivall]  Or,  rather,  perhaps,  "her  wall," 
that  is,  the  wall  that  shall  hem  her  in  (Lam. 
iii.  7,  9).  The  meaning  of  the  v.  is,  I  will 
place  her  in  such  circumstances  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  making  offerings 
to  her  idols;  she  shall  have  no  means  for  doing 
it :  and  she  shall  be  forced  also  to  see  the 
futility  of  such  worship. 

7.  follo<w...seek]  The  verbs  are  in  the 
intensitive  conjugation  ;  "  follow  eagerly ; " 
"  seek  diligently."  In  her  distress,  idolatrous 
Israel  shall  try  every  means  which  her  supersti- 
tion suggests  as  proper  for  propitiating  her  idols. 
If  these  devotions  could  be  followed  by  the 
renewal  of  her  prosperity,  she  would  deem 
that  her  gods  had  restored  to  her  their  favour, 
that  she  had  "found  them."  But  no  such 
result  shall  ensue:  there  shall  be  nothing  to 
beguile  her  into  the  belief  that  her  idolatries 
have  brought  her  any  good. 

I  ivill  go  and  return]  Or,  Let  me  go  now 
and  return.  The  sense  of  misery  and  help- 
lessness shall  be  so  complete  as  to  force  her  to 
reflect  how  differently  it  is  with  her  now  from 
what  it  once  was ;  and  these  reflections  shall 
by-and-bye  bring  her  to  more  genuine  repent- 
ance. Her  language  at  present  is  hardly  that 
of  penitence,  such  as  we  have  in  Jer.  iii.  ao — 
85  :  she  is  only  as  yet  casting  about  to  be  rid 
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husband ;  for  then  wai  it  better  with 
me  than  now. 

8  For  she  did  not  know  that  I 
gave  her  corn,  and  *wine,  and  oil, 
and  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold, 


fHeb. 
lu-w  wine, 

wherewith  '  which  they  prepared  for  Baal 
&!""*     9    Therefore  will   I 


take    away  my"  corn   in    the    time 
thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the  season 
thereof,  and  will  "  recover  my  wool  ^^•['''" 
and  my  flax  given  to  cover  her  naked- 


ness. 

10  And  now  will  I  discover  her  ^f^'\^ 
return,   and    '  lewdness  in  the  sight  of  her  lovers,  vfifa»^' 


of  her  misery.  The  stage  of  feeling  is  precisely 
that  indicated  in  Luke  xv.  17.  The  prophet's 
delineation  stops  short  at  this  stage  for  the 
present,  because  he  has  not  yet  done  with  the 
description  of  Israel's  punishment. 

8.  For  she  did  not  knotii]  Rather,  And 
she, — she  doth  not  know.  In  the  He- 
brew, the  pronoun  added  to  the  verb  marks 
more  emphatically  her  personality.  "She, 
thoughtless,  thankless  one."  The  knowledge 
spoken  of  is  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  heart,  and  not  a  mere  intellectual  percep- 
tion ;  though  indeed  this  last  had  also  got  to 
be  wilfully  obscured.  The  tense  of  the  verb 
is  the  same  as  in  Isai.  i.  3,  "Israel  doth  not 
know." 

that  I  gave  her  com,  &c.]  Or,  that  It 
was  I  that  gave  unto  her  corn,  and  new 
wine,  and  fresh  oil.  The  same  enumera- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  Israel's  land  is  found 
in  Deut.  vii.  13,  xi.  I4,  xii.  17,  xiv.  %3,  xxviii. 
51 ;  Joel  ii.  19.  In  all  these  passages,  as  here, 
the  wine  in  the  Hebrew  is  "  new  wine,"  and 
the  oil  "fresh  (transparent)  oil;"  both  of 
them  as  they  come  fresh  from  the  natural 
growth. 

and  multiplied  her  silver,  &c.]  Rather, 
and  that  multiplied  sliver  and  gold 
unto  her,  which  they  made  Into  Baal. 
Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  17.  The  expression  "made 
into  Baal"  is  similar  to  that  in  Isai.  xliv.  17, 
"The  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god," 
literally, ' '  into  a  god."  The  scorn  conspicuous 
in  the  phrase  as  employed  by  Isaiah  may 
perhaps  be  detected  also  in  Hosea.  Baal  being 
the  favourite  idol  of  those  who  forsook  or 
corrupted  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  small 
gold  or  silver  images  of  Baal,  or  images  of 
Baal  overlaid  with  gold  or  silver  plates,  would 
be  common,  not  only  in  places  set  apart  to 
his  worship,  but  even  in  private  houses.  Cp. 
ch.  viii.  4.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  deeply 
rooted  both  among  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  and  among  neighbouring  nations,  and 
was  from  early  times  perpetually  infecting  the 
Israelites.  Cf.  Judg.  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  7)  viii.  33) 
X.  6 ;  1  S.  vii.  4,  xii.  10.  The  recognition  of 
it  by  the  state,  which  was  introduced  by  Ahab, 
was  for  a  while  discontinued  upon  Jehu's 
accession;  but  the  practice  of  it,  ever  rife 
among  the  people,  seems  to  have  soon  again 
received  the  public  sanction.  The  render- 
ing "which  they  made  into  Baal"  is  sanctioned 
in  the  main  by  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  Targum, 


Vulgate,  Aben  Ezra,  RosenmUller,  Maurer, 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Dr  Pusey,  The  rendering 
in  the  text  of  A.  V.  is  favoured  by  the  LXX., 
Rashi,  Luther,  Horsley,  Gill,  Hengstenberg, 
Mendelssohn,  Kail,  and  Wunsche.  According 
to  this,  the  prophet  refers  either  to  the  pre- 
paration of  images  to  Baal's  honour,  or  to  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  trinkets  in  his  worship 
(comp.  1/.  13).  A  third  view,  that  of  Jerome, 
"which  they  offered  unto  Baal,"  is  the  least 
probable.  A  similar  ambiguity  attaches  to  a 
similar  Hebrew  phrase  rendered  in  a  Chro. 
xxiv.  7  "  bestow  upon  Baalim."    ' 

0.  return'}  The  Hebrew  verb  so  rendered 
sometimes  expresses  that  one  is  proceeding  to 
act  in  an  opposite  manner  to  that  in  which  he 
has  been  acting  before ;  as,  e.g.  in  Jer.  xii.  15  ; 
%  K.  xxiv.  I. 

my  com. ..my  ovine. ..my  <wool,..my  fiax} 
These  things  were  Jehovah's  own,  to  give  or 
withdraw  at  His  pleasure.  A  rebuke  at  once 
of  their  proud  security  and  of  their  idolatrous 
delusions. 

in  the  time. .  .in  the  season  thereof}  Baulking, 
so  to  speak,  the  agriculturist  of  the  fruits  oi 
his  year's  toil,  when  now  on  the  point  ot 
grasping  them.  "The  season,"  lit.  "appointed 
time,"  as  in  i  S.  xiii.  11 ;  a  S.  xxiv.  15. 
Though  Jehovah  had  appointed  a  time  for 
actually  bestowing  the  produce,  as  at  harvest, 
He  would  even  then  disappoint  their  hopes : 
whether  it  was  to  be  by  hostile  invasions,  or 
by  blight  in  the  growths,  is  not  indicated. 

recover']  Margin,  "or,  taie  a<u;ay,"  as  fhe 
verb  is  rendered  in  Gen.  xxxi.  9,  16  ;  Ps.  cxix. 
43.  As  it  ordinarily  means  "deliver,"  "re- 
cover "  seems  here  the  more  exact  rendering : 
what  was  Jehovah's  own  was  in  hands  not 
entitled  to  hold  it. 

given  to  cover  her  nakedness'}  So  Exod. 
xxviii.  4a  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  Given  by  her  Lord 
in  tender  consideration  for  her  necessities. 

10.  The  threatening  which  in  v.  9  and 
again  in  1).  II  is  literal,  here  passes  into  the 
parabolical.  "Whether  personal  exposure  was 
the  punishment  of  an  adulteress,  as  some  have 
supposed,  or  not,  at  any  rate  it  is  repeatedly 
denounced  against  states  represented  collective- 
ly as  unchaste  women ;  as  Jer.  xiii.  aa,  a6  ; 
Nahum  iii.  5  ;  though  sometimes  (without 
any  reference  to  previous  unchasteness)  it 
seems  simply  to  express  degradation,  as  Isai. 
iii.  17,  xlvii.  a,  3.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
V  lewdness,"  found  only  here,  means  properly, 
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and  none  shall  deliver  her  out  of  mine 

hand. 

Ill  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth 

to   cease,   her   feast   days,   her   new 

moons,  and  her  sabbaths,  and  all  her 

solemn  feasts. 
ISil^aeso-      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^'■'^  '.destroy  her  vines 
iau.         and  her  fig  trees,  whereof  she  hath 

said,  These  are  my  rewards  that  my 


lovers  have  given  me  :•  and  I  will, 
make  them  a  forest,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  shall  eat  them. 

13  And  I  will  visit  upon  her  the 
days  of  Baalim,  wherein  she  burned 
incense  to  them,  and  she  decked  her- 
self with  her  earrings  and  her  jewels, 
and  she  went  after  her  lovers,  and 
forgat  me,  saith  the  Lord. 


as  in  the  margin  of  our  English  Bible,  "folly" 
or  "villany,"  i.e.  vileness ;  it  appears  to  be 
put  for  "nakedness,"  with  an  implied  reference 
to  the  loathsome  self-dishonour  to  which  Israel 
had  abandoned  herself. 

in  the  sight  of  her  lovers]  Her  idols  shall, 
as  it  were,  be  reduced  to  look  on,  unable  to 
help  their  guilty  paramour  in  her  distress. 
Jehovah  would  put  disgrace  alike  upon  her 
and  upon  them. 

H.  /  nvill  also  cause,  &c.]  And  I  will 
still  all  her  mirth ;  her  feast-day, 
her  new  moon,  and  her  sabbath,  and 
every  festival  of  hers.  At  the  rending 
away  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Jeroboam's  intention  that  the  Mosaic  institute 
should  be  still  observed,  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  the  independence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
Northern  kingdom  therefore  no  doubt  con- 
tinued, with  whatever  admixture  of  heretical 
or  of  idolatrous  usages,  still  to  keep  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  Law.  Merry-makings,  which 
in  those  ages  were  among  all  nations  connected 
with  religion,  would  still  keep  their  hold  on 
the  popular  mind,  whatever  changes  might 
take  place  in  the  religion  associated  with  them. 
The  "new  moons"  (see  Num.  xxviii.  11 — 
15)  and  "sabbaths,"  here  specified  as  observed 
by  Israel  in  Hosea's  time,  are  incidentally  shewn 
in  the  history  to  have  bwn  kept  up  in  the  time 
of  Elisha ;  a  K.  iv.  33,  where  see  note.  The 
"feast-days"  were  probably  the  three  great 
celebrations  (chaggim),  viz.  those  of  the  Pass- 
over, of  Ingathering,  and  of  Tabernacles. 

12.  And  I  twill  destroy  her  •vines  and  her 
Jig  trees]  Or,  rather,.  And  I  will  lay  waste 
her  Tine  and  her  fig  tree.  "Lay 
waste,"  or,  "make  desolate;"  bereave  of  all 
vigour  and  beauty,  as  by  drought.  Each 
Israelite's  worldly  happiness  was  expressed 
under  the  image  of  his  enjoying  his  owrn  vine 
and  his  own  fig-tree ;  i  K.  iv.  45 ;  Isai.  xxxvi. 
16 ;  Micah  iv.  4 ;  Zech.  iii.  to.  The  prophet 
attributes  to  Israel  collectively  that  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  each  individual  Israelite,  as 
he  has  done  in  i>.  9,  "wool  and  flax  given  to 
cover  her  nakedness ; "  and  in  t).  13  ;  compare 
also  Joel  i.  7. 

my  rewards]  The  Hebrew  noun,  found 
only  here,  is  closely  allied  with  that  rendered 
"the  hire"  or  "reward"  of  a  prostitute  in 


ch.  ix.  i;  Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Isai.  xxiii.  ry  ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  34,  41 ;  Micah  i.  7. 

forest]    Unhedged,  untended. 

beasts]  ■  wild  beasts.  Cp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  ij, 
13  ;  Isai.  V.  5,  6,  vii.  23.  The  denunciation 
points  to  the  literal  devastation  of  the  homes 
of  the  Israelites.     Cp.  Micah  iii.  la. 

13.  the  days  of  Baalim]  j.f.  the  days  of 
the  Baals ;  days  kept  in  honour  of  Baal, 
when,  as  is  added,  Israel  put  on  her  festal 
attire.  "Baals"  in  the  plural  denotes  Baal 
as  worshipped  under  different  characters,  as 
"  Baal-Berith,"  "  Baal-Peor,"  "  Baal-Zebub," 
and  the  Uke ;  as  Zeus  or  Venus  anciently  in 
heathen  countries,  or  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  in 
Roman  Catholic  lands,  appears  under  different 
characters  as  worshipped  in  different  places. 
Some  critics  think  that  "Baals"  mean  "the 
images  of  Baal ;"  the  two  meanings  probably 
blended  in  one;  the  image  of  Ba<d  in  any 
particular  place  being  the  Baal  of  that  place. 

luherein  she  burned  incense  to  them]  Or, 
rather,  to  whom  she  burned  incense. 
The  Hebrew  verb  rendered  "bum  incense" 
includes,  with  the  offering  of  incense  properly 
so  called,  the  burning  also  of  sacrifices  upon 
the  altar,  the  offering  going  up  in  the  ntdor 
which  exhaled  from  the  burnt  flesh  or  fet. 
Thus  it  is  used  in  Lev.  i.  9,  17,  iii.  11,  16, 
&c.,  where  it  is  rendered  "bum."  Thewords 
"sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,"  which  are 
sometimes  added,  indicate  the  connecting  link 
of  thought.  Cp.  Ps.  Ixvi.  15,  "incense  ot 
rams." 

her  earrings'^  Rather,  her  nose-ring.  The 
nezem  means  either  "earring"  or  "nose-ring." 
As  it  is  here  in  the  singular,  "nose-ring" 
seems  the  preferable  rendering.  See  note  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  47. 

her  Jeiwels]  Or,  her  necklace.  The 
cheljah  only  occurs  here ;  but  it  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ehati  of  Prov.  xxv.  1% 
(where  likewise  it  is  connected  with  the  nezem) 
and  of  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  i.  The  personal 
ornamentation  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  mere 
finery  of  a  holiday :  it  is  the  adulteress's  self- 
decoration  to  attract  lovers  ;  i.e.  it  is  designed 
to  propitiate  Baal.  This  is  shewn  by  what 
follows. 

and  format  me]  and  me  she  forgat. 
The  addition  of  the  phrase  "saith  the  Lord," 
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14    IT    Therefore,   behold,   I   will  15  And  I  will  give  her  her  vine- 
allure  her,  and  bring  her    into   the  yards    from   thence,  and   the   valley 
'/rie'ndfy.    wildemess,  and  speak  "*  comfortably  of  Achor   for  a  door  of  hope :   and 
her  heart,  unto  her.  shc  shall  sing   there,  as  in  the  days 


lOr, 


of  rare  occurrence  in  Hosea,.  imparts  especial 
gravity  and  solemnity  to  the  accusation ; 
emphadzing  in  particular  the  preceding 
"me,"  which  itself  is  emphasized  in  the 
Hebrew  by  its  position.  "  Me,"  her  wedded 
Husband  and  Lord ! 

14.  Therefore\  This  coiy  unction  is  repeatedly 
used  to  introduce  a  sudden  transition  from 
threatening  to  promise ;  Isai.  x.  34,  xxx.  18; 
Jer.  xvi.  14,  xxx.  16 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  %s-  It  is 
equivalent  to  "This  being  so,"  pointing  back 
to  the  existence  of  circumstances  which  furnish 
an  occasion  and  even  a  call  for  an  especial 
interposition. 

I  luill  allwe  her"]  1,  even  I  wlH  allure 
her.  The  pronoun  in  the  Hebrew  is  em- 
phatic ;  as  if  it  were,  "  I  myself  will  come 
forward  and  take  her  case  in  hand."  The 
verb  rendered  "allure,"  means  "cajole," 
"  wheedle,"  "  overpersuade,"  "  deceive."  See 
Exod.  xxii.  16 ;  Judg.  xiv.  15 ;  a  S.  iii.  35  ; 
1  K.  xxii.  20 ;  Prov.  xvi.  29  ;  Jer.  xx.  10  :  in 
all  which  passages,  as  here,  the  clause  which 
follows  expresses  the  result  compassed  by 
such  persuasion.  As  used  here,  the  verb 
strikingly  illustrates  the  difficulty  which  the 
Almighty  has  in  persuading  the  guilty  con- 
science to  believe  in  His  love. 

comfortably]  comfortingly,  lit.  "to,"  or 
rather  "upon  her  heart,"  as  Gen.  xxxiv.  3, 
1.  21 ;  Isai.  xl.  a  ;  and  especially  Judg.  xix.  3. 
The  ^ebrew  phrase  indicates  the  consoling 
words  as  dropping  upon  the  heart  as  soothing 
balm  or  refreshing  dew. 

To  understand  the  prophet's  meaning,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  referring  to  the 
ancient  experiences  of  Israel :  for  that  this  is 
the  case  is  clear  from  the  references  to  "the 
valley  of  Achor,"  and  to  Israel's  "coming 
out  of  Egypt,"  in  the  next  verse.  As  '^  Egypt" 
mystically  represents  a  state  of  captivity  in 
general  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  11),  so  also  is  it 
here  implicitly  pointed  to  as  typical  of  that 
state  of  affliction  with  which  Jehovah  was 
preparing  to  punish  Israel  (yv.  6-^13),  and 
which  did  in  actual  fact  comprise  captivity  in 
a  foreign  land,  though  this  last  is  not  here 
definitely  mentioned.  Again,  Israel,  when 
she  was  brought  out  of  Egypt,  was,  before 
she  was  put  in  possession  of  Canaan,  first  con- 
ducted into  the  wildemess,  and  there  brought 
into  covenant  with  Jehovah;  or  "espoused" 
to  Him  (chap.  be.  10 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  a) ;  and 
therefore  we  find  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xx.  33 — 38) 
making  mystical  mention  of  "the  wildemess" 
to  represent  the  process,  by  which  in  those, 
fiiture  times  to  which  he  refers  reconciliation 
was  to  be  effected  between  the  Lord  and  his 


banished  people.  Compare  also  Hos.  xii.  9, 
"I  will  make  thee  dwell  in  tabernacles"  (where 
see  note).  And  although  the  passage  cited  in 
Ezekiel  is  more  severe  in  its  tone  than  the  one 
before  us,  yet  in  general  import  it  seems 
identical  with  it.  For  Hosea's  meaning  is  this: 
When  Jehovah  shall  judge  that  Israel  has 
suffered  enough  (Isai.  xl.  a,  "recfflved  of  the 
Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins"),  He  will 
then  by  displays  of  His  mercy  and  by  promises 
of  pardon  lead  her  forth  out  of  her  bondage  of 
sin  and  conscious  guilt  into  a  state  of  genuine 
repentance,  thus  "bringmg  her  to  Himself" 
(Exod.  xix.  4),  renewing  His  covenant  with 
her  (Exod.  xx.  and  xxiv. ;  compare  Jer.  xxxi. 
31 — 34),  and  espousing  her  to  Him  as  His 
wife  afresh.  The  "  comforting  speech  "  re- 
ferred to  is  such  as  we  read  in  chap.  xiv. 
4—7. 

X5.  give  her  her  vineyards]  "Restore  to 
her  the  vineyards  of  which  1  had  deprived 
her,"    Cp.  V.  la. 

from  thence]  From  the  wilderness.  After 
she  has  been  truly  humbled  in  repentance,  she 
shall  be  led  out  of  the  wilderness  back  into 
her  own  land;  for  in  no  other  way  can  she  be 
restored. 

the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope]  The 
valley  of  Achor,  near  Jericho  (Josh.  vii.  a, 
14),  and  part  of  the  northern  border  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  7),  is  specified  in  Isaiah  (Ixv.  10)  as 
a  pre-eminently  rich  pasture-ground;  parallel 
in  this  respect  with  Sharon.  It  was  memo- 
rable also  as  being  the  scene  of  Achan's  sin 
and  punishment,  whose  "troubUng"  of  Israel 
gave  to  the  place  its  name,  which  means 
"troubling"  (Josh.  vii.  25,  a6).  It  was  the 
place  of  Israel's  first  encampment  after  they 
had  crossed  the  Jordan,  where  Joshua  re- 
ceived encouragement  to  prosecute  the  con- 
quest of  the  land,  of  which,  in  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  he  had  only  made  a  beginning  (Josh, 
viii.  i).  As  the  whole  context  shews  that  the 
prophet  is  thinking  of  the  early  history  of 
Israel  as  furnishing  imagery  for  the  mystical 
description  of  her  future  restoration,  his  mean- 
ing here  is  probably  this:  Israel  coming-out 
of  "the  wildemess"  shall  take  possession-  of 
the  fertile  pasturages  of  Achor  as  a  prelude  of 
her  complete  reaUzation  of  Jehovah's  promise 
to  give  her  the  whole  land;  in  other  words, 
shall  receive  tokens  of  her  Lord's  lovingkind- 
ness  which  will  embolden  her  hope  of  attain- 
ing all  that  He  had  promised.  Vievying  the 
words  thus,  the  order  of  specification  ("her 
vineyards"  first,  and  "the  valley  of  Achor" 
after),  leads  us  to  identify  these  "vineyards" 
of  Israel. with  those  found  east  of  Jordan ;  as. 
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of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day 
when  she  came  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

16  And   it  shall  be  at  that   day, 

saith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call 

'J**!'"^'    me  '  Ishi :  and  shalt  call  me  no  more 

My  hus-       ,  „      ,. 

band.       '  Baali. 

^M^l^.        17  For  I  will  take  away  the  names 


of  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth,  and  they 
shall  no  more  be  remembered  by  their 
name. 

18  And  in  that  day  will  I  make 
a  ''covenant  for  them  with  the  beasts  ''M5.33. 
of  the  field,  and  with  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things 
of  the  ground :  and  I  will  break  the 


for  example,  those  of  Sibmah,  Heshbon,  and 
Elealeh  (Isai.  xvi.  8,  9, 10);  for  these  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Reubenites  previously,  under 
the  conduct  of  Moses  (Josh.  xiii.  17,  19; 
Num.  xxxii.  3),  while  they  would  also,  per- 
haps, more  readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Northern  kingdom  than  those 
of  Eshcol  and  others  which  were  on  the  slopes 
of  Judah.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed  by 
many,  including  Keil  and  Dr  Pusey,  that  he 
refers  to  the  "trouble"  which  Israel  expe- 
rienced there;  as  if  he  meant:  "Any  valley  of 
Achor  in  which  Israel  shall  become  an  object 
of  chastisement,  will,  however,  through  her 
perfected  repentance,  only  prove  a  fresh  door 
of  hope,  opening  out  into  new  successes  and 
gifts  of  mercy."  And  in  a  writer  so  con- 
densed and  allusive  as  Hosea,  such  a  reference 
may  be  very  well  supposed  to  form  a  part  of 
his  meaning.  See  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Rashi, 
and  Saadia  Gaon  cited  by  WUnsche. 

she  shall  sing  there]  The  joyous  thankful- 
ness shall  then  be  renewed,  which  Israel  felt  in 
those  early  days  of  her  history,  when  she  first 
became  a  nation  (cp.  ch.  xi.  i,  "when  Israel 
was  a  child;"  Jer.  ii.  2;  Ezek.  xvi.  3),  and 
which  in  those  days  was  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed in  song;  see  Exod.  xv.  21  (cp.  Rev. 
XV,  3);  Num.  xxi.  17.  The  verb  rendered 
"sing"  appears  to  have  this  sense  also  in  Num. 
xxi.  17 ;  I  S.  xxi.  11,  xxix.  5 ;  Ezra  iii.  11 ;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  7  (Gesenius,  'Thes.'  p.  1047).  So  Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi,  Vulgate,  Pococke,  Dr  Pusey, 
Wunsche,  and  others.  *'There,"  amid  those 
scenes  of  delivering  mercy. 

16.  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt  call 
me  no  more  Baali\  Rather,  thou  shalt  cry 
unto  me  (or,  call  me)  My  husband,  and 
Shalt  no  more  cry  unto  me  (or,  call 
me)  My  Baal.  For  the  verb  "cry"  or 
"call"  cp.  Jer.  iii.  4.  Ish,  dv^p,  is  one  com- 
mon word  for  "husband,"  as  also  isshah,  yvvrj, 
stands  for  "wife."  Baal,  properly  "owner," 
"master,"  is  often  also  used  for  "husband," 
as,  e.g.  in  Exod.  xxi.  22;  Prov.  xii.  4; 
xxxi.  II,  23,  28;  Joel  i.  8.  In  2  S.  xi.  26 
the  two  terms  are  used  convertibly:  "when 
she  heard  that  Uriah  her  (ish)  husband  was 
dead,  she  mourned  for  her  (haal)  husband." 
The  meaning  then  is  this :  In  those  days  Israel, 
owned  by  Jehovah  as  His  mystical  wife  (Isai. 
liv.  5;  Jer.  xxxi.  32),  being  now  at  length 


wholly  devoted  to  His  love,  shall  so  utterly 
loathe  the  thought  of  her  former  infidelity, 
that  when  as  a  wife  she  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  or  to  her  husband,  she  shall  no 
longer,  as  wives  are  wont  to  do,  at  one  time 
say  "my  ish"  and  at  another  "my  baal"  in- 
differently, but  always  only  "my  ish."  The 
most  prominent  thought  is,  not  that  of  Israel's 
loyalty  to  her  Lord,  nor  that  of  her  conscious- 
ness of  His  conjugal  love  to  her — though  both 
of  these  lie  under — but  that  of  her  consequent 
loathing  of  Baal.  For  the  form  in  which  the 
sentiment  is  clothed  cp.  Jer.  xvi.  14,  15. 

17.  Baalim ...  remembered']  Rather,  the 
Baals. ..mentioned.  Thatis,  I  will  make  the 
very  word  baal  a  loathing  to  them,  because  they 
will  remember  that  it  was  once  used  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  different  Baals  respectively, 
which  were  worshipped  in  the  land.  See  note 
on  the  Baals  at  1).  13.  There  is  possibly  a 
reference  to  Exod.  xxiii.  13.  See  Josh,  xxiii. 
7 ;  Ps.  xvi.  4 ;  Zech.  xiii.  2,  which  last  passage 
is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  one  before 
us. 

This  verse,  in  which  Israel  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person,  following  as  it  does  the  affectionate 
warning  given  to  her  in  the  preceding  vA^  in 
which  she  is  addressed  in  the  second  person, 
has  the  air  of  being  as  it  were  an  explanatory 
comment  addressed  to  a  bystander. 

18.  a  covenant]  The  parties  between 
whom  this  treaty  is  to  be  struck  are,  on  the 
one  side,  Israel,  and  on  the  other,  wild  beasts 
(lions,  wolves,  &c.),  winged  fowl  (birds  plun- 
dering corn ;  perhaps  also  locusts,  caterpillars, 
&c.),  and  reptiles  (serpents,  scorpions,  &c.) : 
these  are  to  be  bound,  as  in  Uie  primeval 
paradise,  to  do  no  hurt  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
Compare  Lev.  xxvi.  6.  In  Gen.  ix.  %  we 
have  a  like  exhaustive  enumeration,  with  the 
addition  of  "the  fish  of  the  sea,"  which  here 
would  be  out  of  place.  For  the  notion  of  a 
"treaty,"  as  thus  applied,  compare  Job  v.  23 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.  The  result  is  yet  more  fiiUy 
and  picturesquely  described  in  Isai.  xi.  6 — 9. 

/  luill  break  the  bozu  and  the  sword  and 
the  battle  out  of  the  earth]  Or  rather,  out 
of  the  land,  I.e.  "the  bow  and  sword  of 
Israel's  enemies  I  will  break,  and  all  war 
against  her  I  will  frustrate;  and  they  shall  no 
more  be  seen  in  her  land."  The  passage  is 
illustrated  by  the  remarkably  expressive  note 
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bow  and  the  sword  and  the  battle  out 
of  the  earth,  and  will  make  them  to 
lie  down  safely. 

19  And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto 
me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  lovingkindness,  and  in 
mercies. 


io  I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto 
me  in  faithfulness :  and  thou  shall 
know  the  Lord. 

21  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  hear  the  heavens,  and  they 
shall  hear  the  earth ; 

22  And  the  earth  shall  hear  the 


of  triumph  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  (v.  3),  written  in 
Judah  bost  probably,  not  many  years  later. 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  7.  In  neither  passage  does 
"battle"  or  "war"  mean  "weapons  of  war," 
but  rather  "the  entire  military  equipment  of 
invading  armies."  The  verb  "break"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  three  objects  with  a  somewhat 
different  modification  of  sense.  The  language 
in  Ps.  xlvi.  9  is  more  accurate.  The  A.  V.  gives 
' '  out  of  the  earth, "  probably  understanding  the 
passage  of  the  general  prevalence  of  peace,  as 
Isai.  ii.  4.  But  as  the  context  throughout 
directs  our  attention  to  Israel's  happiness,  and 
as  the  next  Clause  describes  in  particular 
Israel's  security,  the  ambiguous  term  haaretz 
is  begt  understood  of  "the  land  of  Israel." 
lie  down  ■tafilfj     Cp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  45. 

19.  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  mel  The 
threefold  repetition  of  these  words,  in  this  and 
the  following  verse,  betokens  the  solemn  joy, 
with  which  the  Divine  Bridegroom  rests  upon 
the  thought  of  that  future  marriage.  Though 
betrothal  was  the  preliminary  formality,  and 
one  which  took  place  some  time  before  the 
actual  wedding,  it  yet  was  regarded  as  tanta- 
mount to  marriage  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  and 
could  only  be  nullified  by  the  like  process  of 
divorce  (Matt.  i.  19 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  i).  As  a 
-betrothal  or  a  marriage  was,  of  course,  "for 
ever,"  the  emphatic  declaration  before  us  im- 
plies, that  the  relation  into  which  Jehovah 
would  now  enter  with  Israel  should  never 
again  be  bi-oken  up  as  it  had  been  before,  i.  e. 
that  her  fidelity  should  be  secured.  This  is 
explained  by  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34, 

in  righteousness,  &c.]  All  these  character- 
istics, as  well  as  that  of  "feithfulness"  in  the 
next  verse,  attach  to  Jehovah's  own  part  in 
this  transaction,  and  not  to  Israel's.  The  first 
pair,  "righteousness  and  judgment,"  conjoined 
also  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  14  (Hebr.),  where  likewise 
they  are  followed  by  "mercy  and  truth,"  and 
in  Ps.  xcvii.  a,  point  to  the  hatred  of  sin  and 
the  redeeming  and  purifying  energy  vnth 
which  the  Lord  will  effect  the  union  (com- 
pare Isai.  i.  »7);  as  on  the  other  hand  the 
next  pair,  "lovingkindness  and  mercies," 
point  to  the  tender  and  sympathizing  love 
with  which  He  will  deal  with  a  creature  so 
greatly  requiring  forbearance.  The  New  Tes- 
tament revelation  throws  a  clear  and  intense 
light  upon  the  import  of  all  this. 


20.  faithfulness']  This  mailcs  not  so 
much  the  sincerity  with  which  the  betrothal 
shall  be  plighted,  as  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
relation  shall  be  maintained.  Jehovah's  un- 
changeableness  guarantees  the  perpetuity  of 
His  bride's  felicity. 

thou  shah  know  the  Lord]  "The  con- 
sciousness of  what  the  Lord  is, — ^how  loving, 
holy,  and  almighty  to  bless, — shall  be  brought 
home  to  thee,  and  shall  abide  with  thee;" — 
a- consciousness  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Jer.  xxxi.  34),  and  fed  by  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  His  love  (ch.  xiv.  3).  Compare  John 
xvi.  15. — ^There  is  another  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  not  however  so  probable,  viz. 
"And  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  Jehovah." 
The  sense  would  in  the  main  be  the  same. 

21,  22.  hear]  i.e.  answer,  which  is  the 
proper  sense  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

/  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  hear] 
The  second  "I  will  answer"  is  a  resumption 
of  the  first,  repeated  on  account  of  the  short 
parenthesis.  The  first  "I  will  answer" is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  a  complete  sentence,  as  in 
Isai.  Iviii.  9  "thou  shall  call,  and  the  Lord 
shall  answer,"  where  "answer"  is  the  same 
verb  in  the  Hebrew:  for  there  is  nothing  pre- 
ceding it  here  to  shew  what  is  to  be  heard  or 
answered. 

In  -vv.  ai,  aa,  there  is  plainly  a  contrast 
intended  to  "vo.  9,  la.  The  prophet  means, 
that  not  merely  shall  there  be  a  covenant  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  bind- 
ing the  latter  not  to  hurt  the  former:  all 
Nature  shall  be  so  at  one  with  Israel,  that  she 
will  make  it  her  own  importunate  prayer  to  her 
God  to  enable  her  to  meet  Israel's  desires.  A 
complete  chain  of  sympathetic  intercourse  is 
exhibited.  Israel  craves  com,  wine,  and  oil; 
and  asks  their  personifications  to  bestow  upon 
her  their  gifts.  Com,  Wine,  and  Oil,  present 
in  some  degree  already  in  the  wheat,  the  vine, 
and  the  olive-tree,  need  the  genial  juices  of  the 
earth,  for  which  accordingly  they  petition  the 
ground.  The  Ground  can  do  nothing  without 
the  fertilizing  influences  of  the  sky — rain,  dews, 
sunshine,  &c. — and  addresses  her  prayer  to  the 
heavens.  The  Heavens  again  wait  for  the 
word  of  God  (cp.  Isai.  Iv.  10)  commanding 
their  agency,  and  solicit  His  interposition;  and 
God  hears  their  prayer.  See  the  opposite 
imagery   in   Deut.  xxviii.  23  ("iron''  and 
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corn,  and  the  wine,  and*  the  oil ;  and 

they  shall  hear  Jezreel. 

23  And  I  will  sow  her  unto  me  in 

the    earth;   and  I  will  have  mercy 

upon  her  that  had  not  obtained 
26°  ' '"  mercy;  and  I  'will  say  to  them  which 
Jof ''■''■    were  not  my  people.  Thou  art  my 


people ;  and  they  shall  say,  Thou  art 
my  God. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  By  the  expiation  of  an  adulteress,  4  is  shewed 
the  desolation  of  Israel  before  their  restoration. 

THEN  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved 


"brass" — uncompliant  to  thy  desires).  Com- 
pare Ezek.  xxxiv.,a5 — 31.  Tibullus's  words 
to  the  Nile,  "Te  propter  nuUos  tellus  tua 
postulat  imbres,  Arida  nee  Pluvio  supplicat 
herba  Jovi "  (lib.  I.  vii.  25),  give  a  small  piece  of 
Hosea's  image. 

Jezreel]  The  name  returns  to  the  favour- 
able sense  in  which  probably  it  was  originally 
used.  Seenote  on  ch.  i.  II.  As  it  originally 
pointed  to  the  blessing  resting  on  the  land 
which  "  God- will-sow,"  so  here,  as  in  ch. 
i.  II,  it  describes  the  blessing  resting  on  the 
people  which  "God- will-sow."  The  former 
unsavouriness  of  Israel,  by  which  she  had 
merited  the  name  of  "Jezreel"  (i.  4)  viewed 
as  a  charnel-house  of  guilt  and  blood,  has 
passed  away.    Comp.  the  next  verse. 

23.  ^d  I  <will  soiv  her  unto  me  in  the 
earth]  Rather,  land.  The  prophecy  of  this 
chapter  (vv.  2 — 23)  closes,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  prophecy  chap.  i.  2 — ii.  i  does,  with 
the  reversal  of  the  prophetic  import  of  the 
names  of  the  three  typical  children.  First 
there  is  "Jezreel,"  which,  in  the  former  pro- 
phecy, chap.  i.  II,  is  dealt  with  only  by  impli- 
cation. The  name,  God-will-sonv,  needs  not 
to  be  changed  but  only  applied  differently, 
and  this  here  is  explicitly  done.  "Israel  is 
God-ixiill-ionu ;  for  I  will  sow  her  unto  me, 
/.  e.,  to  be  my  very  own,  in  the  land  of  Israel." 
In  Jer.  xxxi.,  in  which  in  verses  31 — 34  we 
have  found  the  parallel  to  verses  19,  20  of  this 
chapter,  we  have  again  in  verses  27,  28  a  pre- 
diction in  which  we  seem  compelled  to  recog- 
nize a  distinct  reference  to,  and  enlargement  of, 
this  clause;  for  "unto  me"  is  explained  by 
Jeremiah's  "I  will  watch  over  them,  to  build, 
and  to  plant."  Commentators  are  divided  in 
rendering  the  ambiguous  Hebrew  word  haaretx, 
which  may  mean  indifferently  either  "in  the 
land"  or  "in  the  earth."  That  it  may  mean 
the  former  is  plain  from  Gen.  xiii.  7;  Lev. 
xxvi.  6 ;  Deut.  iv.  2j ;  Judg.  xviii.  7 ;  Ezek.  vii. 
7,  and  elsewhere;  and  that  this  is  intended 
appears  from  w.  21,  22,  which  evidently 
describe  Israel  as  in  Canaan.  So  Chaldee 
Paraphrast,  RosenmUller,  Ewald,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil  and  WUnsche. 

and  I  will  have  mercy,  &c.]  Rather,  and 
I  trill  compasBlonate  nncompasslon- 
ated,  and  to  Not-my-people  I  will  say, 
My-people  art  thou;  and  He,  i.e.  Not-my- 
people,  shall  say.  My  aodi  Thus  we 
are  brought  back  to  the  like  reversal  of  the 


two  younger  children's  names,  Lo-ruhamah 
and  Lo-ammi,  that  we  had  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  chapter.  But  the  prophet  cannot  rest  there. 
Although  he  has  already  Qim.  16,  17)  stated 
that  Israel  shall  come  to  feel  as  she  ought 
towards  her  God,  yet  he  cannot  refrain  from 
making  the  statement  again:  with  sudi  com- 
placency does  he,  or  rather  the  Spirit  which 
moved  the  prophet,  rest  upon  the  thought  of 
the  happy  state  of  feeling  to  which  Israel  shall 
at  last  be  brought. — On  the  use  made  of  this 
passage  in  Rom.  ix.  25,  and  i  Pet.  ii.  10,  see 
note  on  ch.  i.  10. 

Chap.  III.  1.  Then  taid  the  Lord  unto 
me]  The  prophet  resumes  the  parabolic  nar- 
rative which  he  dropped  at  ch.  i.  9. 

Go  yet]     i.e.  again,  as  in  Zech.  xi.  15. 

love  a  <woman]  i.e.  "give  thyself  to  the 
love  of  a  woman,"  as  "love"  is  used  in  Judg. 
xvi.  4;  I  K.  xi.  1.  The  antitype  whidi  the 
symbol  is  designed  to  shadow  forth  shews 
this  woman  to  be  Gomer;  for  if  Hosea  were 
now  commanded  to  seek  anrtier  than  Gomer, 
it  would  suggest  the  thought  that  Jehovah 
was  about  to  take  another  wife  instead  of 
Israel.  "  Agdn"  also  points  back  to  the  fore, 
going  story;  and  since  that  story  presents  a 
licentious  woman  as  Hosea's  wife,  we  have 
already  the  very  character  which  is  here  de- 
scribed. That  a  previously  named  woman  is 
meant  seems  also  indicated  by  the  "her"  in 
V.  2.  A  marriage  with  another  would  have 
been  prescribed  by  a  different  form  of  expres- 
aon,  such  as,  "Go,  take  unto  thee  a  wife;" 
comp,  i.  2.  The  general  term  "woman"  is 
selected,  for  the  purpose  of  appending  a  de- 
scription'of  her  doings,  and  thus  making  the 
reference  to  Israel  the  more  pointed. 

beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress] 
The  word  rendered  "friend"  does  not  mean 
"paramour,"  as  in  Jer.  iii.  i  where  it  is  ren- 
dered "lovers,"  as  if  referring  to  some  idol 
that  Israel  worshipped;  but  rather  designates 
the  husband,  though  not  an  exactly  equivalent 
term  to  "husband,"  as  in  Jer.  iii.  20  ("hus- 
band" A.  V.).  For  (1)  the  whoredom  of  Israel 
is  always  ascribed  to  her  own  waywardness 
and  never  to  the  decoyments  of  false  gods ;  (2) 
the  clause  followed,  as  it  is,  by  "and  an 
adulteress,"  would  be  without  point,  unless 
it  describes  the  husband's  love  which  she  had 
broken  away  from.  The  word  "friend"  does 
not  merely  point  to  the  love  which  her  hus- 
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of  her  friend,  yet  an  adulteress,  ac- 
cording to  the  love  of  the  Lord 
toward  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
look  to  other' gods,  and  love  flagons 
t  Heb.       t  of  wine. 

2  So  I  bought  her  to  me  for  fifteen 
pieces  of  silver,  and  Jor  an  homer  of 


of  grapes^ 


barley,  and  an  'half  homer  of  barley :  *Heb 

3  And  I  said  unto  her.  Thou  shalt 
"abide  for  me  many  days  ;  thou  shalt  ^ !'«'"■  = 
not  play  the  harlot,  and  thou  shalt 

not  be  for  another  man :  so  will  I  also 
he  for  thee. 

4  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall 


band  once  bore  to  her,  but  to  the  love  which 
he  has  for  her  still.  Even  though  Israel  is,  in 
one  sense,  "Uncompasaonated,"  yet  in  ano- 
ther she  is  still  regarded  by  her  Husband  with 
a  yearning  afiection,  a  love  which  will  not 
rest  till  she  has  been  restored  to  her  proper 
place  as  His  wife. 

luho  look  to  other  gods]  i.e.,  while  yet  they 
are  looking.  Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Deut. 
xxxi.  18,  "in  that  they  are  turned  to  other 
gods,"  in  Hebrew  the  very  same  expression 
as  here.  The  "who"  of  A.  V.  is  adversative, 
as  in  Gen.  xviii.  13,  a?. 

flagons  of'wine']  Rather,  cakes  of  grapes, 
i.e.  "raisin-cakes. '  The  Hebrew  word  asbi- 
shah,  rendered  in  A.  V.  here  and  elsewhere  (7, 
S.  vi.  19  note;  I  Chro.  xvi.  3 ;  Song  of  Sol.  li. 
S  note')  "flagons,"  is  now  generally  believed  to 
mean  "cakes."  See  Smith's  ' Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,'  Art.  Flagons.  We  know  that 
cakes  of  some  kinds  were  used  in  idolatrous 
feasts.  Comp.  Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  19.  These 
"raisin-cakes"  may  have  been  either  cakes  of 
compressed  raisins,  or  cakes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  raisins  or  currants  were  used. 
Luscious  sweetmeats  used  in  idolatrous  cele- 
brations are  here  evidently  referred  to,  in  im- 
plied contrast  to  the  severer  meat-offerings  of 
the  Law,  and  as  inducing  the  Israelites  to 
prefer  the  worship  of  idols.  They  seem  to 
symbolize  the  voluptuous  and  self-indulgent 
character  of  idolatrous  rites  in  general.  Gomer 
was  the  daughter  of  "Diblaim,"  "Fig-cakes." 

2.  /  lougbt  her  to  me]  The  peculiar 
Hebrew  expression  seems  to  mean  "i  ar- 
ranged to  maintain  her  for  myself."  See  Note 
below.  As  Pococke  and  Dr  Pusey  under- 
stand it,  Hosea,  probably  finding  Gomer  in 
destitution,  undertook  to  give  her  an  allow- 
ance sufficient  to  maintain  her  in  decency,  till 
she  should  be  reinstated  in  the  full  position  of 
a  wife.  This  interpretation,  and  no  other, 
accounts  for  both  money  and  grain  being 
given;  the  corn  was  for  her  main  supply  of 
food,  and  the  money  for  other  necessaries. 

for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  an  homer 
of  barley,  and  an  half  homer  of  barley]  As 
in  margin,  and  for  a  lethecb  of  barley. 
The  homer  (equivalent  to  ten  ephahs  or  a 
hundred  omers)  contained,  according  to  one 
estimate,  86  gallons  ('Dictionary  of  the  Bible,' 
Vol.  III.  p.  174a),  or  688  pints;  and  if  the 
lethecb  was,  as  the  Rabbins  tdl  us,  half  a 


homer,  we  should  have  altogether  above  a 
thousand  pints  of  barley,  which  would  furnish 
bread  enough  for  two  or  three  yeai-s.  This 
would  quite  meet  the  "many  days"  which 
were  to  be  provided  for. 

This  treatment  of  Gomer  imaged  forth 
the  care  which  Jehovah  would  take  of  His 
people,  even  at  the  time  when  they  should 
seem  to  be  no  longer  the  objects  of  His  love. 
He  would  keep  them  in  being,  and  provide 
for  their  necessary  mjuntenance,  though  not  in 
the  honour  or  luxury  of  a  nation  enjoying 
His  full  favour;  and  this  with  a  view  to  tiieir 
being  ultimately  restored  to  the  complete  pos-» 
session  of  their  covenanted  blessings. 

3.  Thou  shalt  abide  for  me]  Lit.  shalt 
Bit.  The  same  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  occurs 
in  Exod.  xxiv.  14  "tarry  ye  here  for  us,"  and 
Jer.  iii.  a,  "thou  hast  sat  for  them."  It  de- 
notes reraairdng  in  inaction,  to  wait  for  another. 
Vulg.,  expectabis  me.  The  next  two  clauses 
explain  the  kind  of  inaction  meant. 

many  days]     See  note  on  •«.  3. 

thou  shalt  not  be  for  another  man]  Rather, 
thou  Shalt  not  be  a  husband's.  Tosupply 
"another,"  as  in  A.  V.,  is  to  add  a  tliought 
which  is  too  material  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed if  it  had  been  meant.  Compare  Jer. 
iii.  1.  The  phrase  denotes  the  marriage-rela- 
tion, as  Lev.  xxi.  3;  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  While 
Gomer  was  forbidden,  and  indeed  by  restraint 
prevented,  from  following  her  former  licen- 
tious courses,  she  was  also  for  the  present  not 
to  be  admitted  to  conjugal  intercourse. 

so  <will  I  also  be  for  thee]  i.e.  abiding  for 
thee;  regarding  myself  as  bound  to  thee 
though  I  do  not  approach  thee  for  conjugal 
intercourse.  But  a  better  rendering  probably 
is,  "so  will  I  also  be  to  thee-ward,"  with  the 
same  general  sense. 

4.  For]  V-v.  4,  5  give  the  prophet's  own 
inspired  interpretation  of  the  parabolic  narra- 
tion oiim.  I — 3. 

the  children  of  Israel]  The  Ten  Tribes 
appear  to  be  mainly  contemplated,  as  in  the 
foregoing  first  two  chapters.  At  the  same 
time,  the  implication  of  ch.  i.  ir,  together  with 
other  predictions  referred  to  in  the  note  on 
that  verse,  gives  us  to  feel,  that  Judah  is  pro- 
bably thought  of  as  involved  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

shall  abide]  shall  sit.  The  comparison 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  v.  3  shews  that  it 
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abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and 
iHeko  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sa- 
orf^S.  crifice,  and  without  Un  image,  and 


without  an  ephod,  and  without  te- 
raphim : 

5  Afterward  shall  the  children  of 


here  points  to  the  suspension  of  all  national 
activity.     Cp.  Isai.  xlvii.  j,  8. 

many  days]  The  two  or  three  years  assigned 
for  the  disciplinary  seclusion  of  Hosea's  wife 
would  form  a  considerable  space  in  a  woman's 
life.  In  a  nation's  life  an  answering  period 
might  well  be  many  centuries. 

ivithout  a  king,  and  ivithout  a  prince] 
"  Princes"  are  mentioned  as  being  the  adjunct 
of  the  throne,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  lo ;  Amos  i.  ij  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  38.  The  removal  of  the  king  is 
threatened  by  Hosea  again  in  ch.  x.  3,  xiii.  xi. 
It  is  plain  that  a  king  or  a  prince  of  their  own 
is  what  is  meant ;  in  other  words,  "  without 
king  and  without  prince"  denotes  the  cessa- 
tion of  their  monarchy,  whether  independent 
or  subject  to  a  foreign  empire^ 

ivithout  a  Sacrifice]  "Sacrifice,"  whether 
legitimate  or  idolatrous.  Gomer  was  neither 
to  play  the  harlot  nor  to  be  a  husband's. 

<without  an  image]  The  matztzebah, 
"pillar,"  ',' statue,"  or  image,"  (for  it  is 
rendered  differently  in  different  passages), 
though  sometimes  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  God  (as  in  Exod.  xxiv. 
4;  Isai.  xix.  19),  most  commonly  (as  e.g.  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  13  ;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii. 
3 ;  I  K.  X.  ij,  xviii.  4 ;  Jer.  xliii.  13)  means 
an  idol-statue.     So  in  ch.  x.  i,  a. 

ivithout  an  ephod]  The  first  mention  of 
ephod  is  in  Exod.  xxviii.,  where  full  directions 
are  given  for  the  form  of  ephod  which  the 
high  priest  was  to  wear.  In  the  front  part, 
which  came  upon  the  chest  and  ivhich  is 
thought  to  have  been  double,  were  placed, 
inside,  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  David 
requested  Abiathar  to  "bring  near"  the 
ephod,  when  he  wished  to  "inquire  at  the 
Lord,"  I  S.  XXX.  7.  In  the  story  of  Micah 
"  ephod  and  teraphim"  are  mentioned  re- 
peatedly (Judg.  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14,  17 — ao) 
as  part  of  the  fiimiture  of  his  chapel  ("house 
of  God"):  probably  a  corrupt  unitation  in 
miniature  of  the  "ephod"  and  "Urim  and 
Thummim,"  and  intended,  like  them,  as  a 
means  of  "inquiring  at  the  Lord."  Hence 
in  the  present  passage,  "  ephod  "  and  "  tera- 
phim" are  brought  closer  together  than  the 
other  pairs  of  objects  specified,  by  the  omis- 
sion in  the  HebreVsr  of  "without"  before 
"  teraphim ; "  being  both  of  them  used  for 
oi-acular  purposes. 

and... teraphim]  "Teraphim"  are  men- 
tioned in  seven  other  passages:  Gen.  xxxi. 
19 — 35  ("images"  A.  V.)  ;  Judges  xvii. 
and  xviii. ;  i  S.  xv.  13  ("idolatry"  A.V.); 
I  S.  xix.  13,  16  ("images"  A.V.);  %  K. 
xxiiii.  24  ("images"  A.V.);  Ezek.  xxi.  ii 
("images"  A.V.);    Zech.   x.   %    ("idols" 


A.  v.).  Since  in  some  of  these  passages  they 
are  distinctly  mentioned  as  means  of  gaining 
supernatural  knowledge,  and  may  be  so  under- 
stood in  all,  we  are  led  to  regard  these  images 
as  mainly  used.for  this  purpose.  In  i  S.  xv. 
43  and  a  K.  xxiii.  Z4,  their  use  is  condemned  aS 
unlawful.  The  prophet's  meaning,  therefore, 
is,  that  there  should  be  no  means  of  inquiring 
of  the  other  world;  neither  the  "ephod," 
which  was  used  both  in  legitimate  and  in 
irregular  worship,  nor  the  forbidden  "tera- 
phim." 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
prediction  in  this  verse,  that  while  it  describes 
Israel  as  having  neither  sacrifice  nor  oracle, 
it  describes  her  also  as  abstaining  from  image- 
worship,  and  even  firom  those  forms  of  here- 
tical or  heathenish  divination  which  are  known 
to  have  been  in  use  among  them  for  a  thousand 
years,^from  the  early  times  of  her  patriarchs 
to  the  end  of  her  monarchy.  This  was  a 
future  of  their  condition,  which  no  one  could 
have  forecast  from  anything  found  in  her 
previous  history.  It  is,  therefore,  not  with- 
out point  that  the  Prophetic  Spirit  lays  re- 
iterated stress  upon  this  hitherto  unknown 
peculiarity :  "  no  sacrifice  and  no  statue ;  no 
ephod  and  no  teraphim." 

Kimchi  recognizes  this  description  in  the 
present  concUtion  of  his  people.  "  These  are 
the  days  of  the  captivity  in  which  we  now  are 
at;  this  day ;  we  have  no  king  nor  prince  out  of 
Israel ;  for  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  nations, 
and  of  their  kings  and  princes;  and  have  no 
sacrifice  for  God,  nor  image  for  idols ;  no  ephod 
for  God  that  declares  future  things  by  Urim 
and  Thummim;  and  no  teraphim  for  idols, 
which  shew  things  to  come,  according  to  the 
mind  of  those  that  believe  in  them." 

5.  Afterguard  shall  the  children  of  Israel 
return]  It  is  implied,  that  during  those  "many 
days"  they  would  be  in  a  posture  of  mind 
foreign  to  their  proper  character  as  God's 
people.  "  Return  "or  "  turn"  (for  in  Hebrew 
the  words  are  one)  very  often  denotes  the 
rellnquishmefit  of  a  wrong  course;  e.g.  ch. 
vi.  1,  xiv.  I ;  Lam.  iii.  40;  Jer.  iii.  iz,  14. 
Compare  note  on  ch.  ii.  9. 

seek  the  Lord  their  God]  Feeling  them- 
selves cast  out  of  His  presence,  they  shall  set 
themselves  to  recover  His  fevour.  Hosea 
uses  the  expression  again  in  ch.  v.  15,  vii.  10. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  the  key-note  of  this  very 
prediction  in  Deut.  iv.  49. 
_  David  their  king]  We  have  language  very 
similar  to  this,  and  probably  a  reminiscence  of 
Hosea's  words,  in  Jer.  xxx.  9  (of  both  Israel 
and  Judah,  /*,  -v.  4) ;  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  43,  44  j 
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»jer.3o.9.  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their 
E«k.34.   God,  and  *  David  their  king;   and 


shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness 

in  the  '.latter  days,  fisai 


and  (of  both  again)  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  43,  14. 
"  David  "  not  only  points  to  Davjd's  house  as 
I  K.  xii.  16,  but  denotes  one  who  should 
stand  in  the  place  of  David  as  being  descended 
from  him,  and  as  bearing  tiatpersona,  of  being 
*<the  Lord's  anointed"'  and  the  Lord's 
"son,"  which  David  had  formerly  borne  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  ao,  a6).  Compare  the  use  of  "  Elijah" 
in  Malachi  (ch.  iv.  5).  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  context,  whether  Hosea  himself  in> 
using  the  expression  had  in  view  one  single  in- 
dividual, or  a  dynastic  succesdon ;  but  later  and 
more  specific  predictions,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
perience of  history,  make  it  clear,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  in  fact  the  one  object 
contemplated  by  the  Prophetic  Spirit  which 
"moved"  the  prophet,  Jewish  expositors 
are  generally  agreed  in  the  Messianic  inter-, 
pretadon  of  this  •  passage.  Thus,  Targum ; 
"they  shall  be  obedient  unto  the  Messiah  the 
son  of  David  their  king."  Aben  Ezra: 
"' their  king ; '  that  is,  the  Messiah."  "In 
both  Talmuds,"  observes  Gill,  "the  words 
are  applied  to  the  Messiah ;  in  one  of  them 
_(T.  Hieros.  '  Beracot,'  fol,  5.  i),  after  quot- 
ing this  text,  it  is  added,  'The  Rabbins  say, 
this  is  the  king  Messiah ;  if  of  the  living, 
David  is  his  name ;  if  of  the  dead,  David  is 
his  name.'  And  in  the  other  (T.  Bab.  '  Megil- 
lah,'  fol.  18.  i)  it  is  said,  '  When  Jerusalem 
is  built,  David  comes-'  which  is  proved  by 
this  passage,  ■  afterwards  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  return  and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king;'  that  is,  as  the  gloss  inter- 
prets it,  after  they  shaH  return  to  the  house 


of  the  sanctuary  or  the  temple.  So  Abar- 
banel,  both  in  his  commentary  upon  this 
place,  and  elsewhere  (Mashmiah  Jeshuah,  fol. 
SS.  4."  Citations  from  other  Jewish  writers 
are  given  in  Pococke. 

and  shall  fiar  the  Lord  and  'his  goodness"] 
Rather,  and  shall  come  with  trembling 
to  the  Lord  and  to  his  goodness,  i.e. 
they  shall  be  impelled  by  a  sense  of  danger 
and  misery,  and  oy  anxiety  not  to  lose  God's 
proffered  mercy,  to  submit  themselves  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  accept  His  grace.  See  Note  below. 
The  "goodness  of  the  Lord"  means  His 
readiness  to  forgive  and  His  bountiful  love, 
and  not  merely  the  concrete  blessings  which 
flow  therefrom;  cf .  Pss.  xxvii.  13,  xxxi.  19. 
Nevertheless,  the  comparison  of  Jer.  xxxi. 
la — 14  and  Zech.  ix.  17,  in  which  passages 
"  his  goodness"  is  mentioned,  and  which  look 
like  a  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  prediction, 
warrants  the  belief,  that  the  expression  does 
paitly  refer  to  the  restoration  of  those  gifts, 
the  withdrawal  of  which  was  threatened  above 
in  ch.  ii.  9. 

in  the  latter  days']  Kimchi  (on  Isai.  ii. 
a)  lays  it  down  as  a  canon  of  interpretation, 
that  whenever  this  expression  occurs,  it  is 
meant  of  "  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  This  is 
so  far  true,  that  since  the  kingdom  of  the 
Christ  was  to  be  set  up  "at  the  end  of  the 
days,"  any  circumstances  predicted  as  then 
about  to  occur  are  to  be  grouped  with  those 
which  belong  to  the  Messiah's  reign.  The 
phrase  is  found  in  Hosea  only  here ;  in  other 
prophets  it  occurs  very  frequently. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  hi.  2,  5. 


2.  /  iought  her.  mDN.  The  6rdinary 
sense  of  ma  is  "to  dig."  But  in  Samari- 
tan it  means  likewise  "to  buy,"  and  in 
Arabic,  the  corresponding  verb  in  the  sixth 
and  eighth  conjugations  means  "to  hire" 
(Gesenius,  '  Thesaurus '  in  verb.).  In  Deut. 
ii.  6,  we  have  in  A.  V.  "  ye  shall  buy  meat  of 
them  for  money, — and  ye  shall  also  buy  water 

of  them  for  money;"  DriND  l-flBTI  ^3N 
tlD33  uma  nan  D»0  OJI-SlOaa;  where 
Hengstenberg's  rendering  "ye  shall  dig  water 
fix>m  them"  presents  us  with  an  extremely 
harsh  construction.  In  the  passage  before  us 
he  adopts  Jerome's  rendering  Jbdi  earn  mihi, 
explaining  it  with  reference  to  the  law  in 
Exod.  xxi,  5,  6,  of  binding  a  slave  to  per- 
petual servitude  by  "boring  his  ear  through 
with  an  awl,"  j;xiD2i  MtKTiK  lijnN  5>S11 ; 
in  the  same  way  as  many  commentators  like- 
wise interpret  the  words  "  mine  ears  hast  thou 

opened,"  »^  fina  D*3tK,  in  Ps.  xl.  6.  See  Note. 


But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Ps.  xl.  6,  such 
an  interpretation  cannot  be  admitted  here ;  for 
besides  the  great  harshness  of  the  phrase,  "  I 
digged  her  unto  me,"  as  meaning  "  I  bored 
her  ear  through  to  bind  her  to  me,"  there  is 
the  serious  objection,  that  the  relation  to 
which  the  woman  was  to  be  brought  was  not 
that  of  a  slave  but  of  a  wife.  Some  com- 
mentators, adopting  the  rendering  "  I  bought 
her,"  understand  it  of  the  ceremony  by  which 
a  man  (inO)  "  bought "  a  wife  of  her  family. 
(See  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  Vol.  11.  pp. 
a49,  »5o).  But  even  if  such  an  usage  can  be 
proved  to  have  obtained  among  the  Israelites, 
it  cannot  be  referred  to  here ;  for  Gomer  was 
Hosea's  wife  already.  Another  turn  given  to 
this  rendering  is,  that  Gomer  had  become  the 
concubine-slave  of  some  paramour,  and  that 
Hosea  now  bought  her  from  her  owner  for 
the  consideration  here  named.  From  Exod. 
xxi.  3  a  It  has  been  inferred  that  thirty  shekels 
was  the  legal  valuation  of  a  slave ;  and  the 
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attempt  has  been  made  to  shew  that  the 
several  items  here  specified  make  up  this  sum. 
Thus,  »  K.  vii.  i6,  two  seahs  of  barley  were 
sold  for  one  shekel;  now  a  seah  was  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  homer ;  so  that  at  this  rate 
a  homer  would  be  worth  fifteen  shekels,  and 
a  homer  and  a  half  2j|  shekels.  But  the 
price  of  grain  named  in  a  K.  vii.  is  in  all 
probability  specified  as  being  extraordinarily 
low;  so  that  the  items  in  Hosea  would 
amount  to  very  much  more  than  thirty  shekels. 
Besides,  why  should  the  price  have  been  paid 
partly  in  grain  ? 

A  third  interpretation  takes  the  verb  to 
express  an  agreement  which  Hosea  came  to  with 
Gomer  to  persuade  her  to  come  under  his 
control.  So  Luther,  "  I  agreed  with  her  for 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  &c."  ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably meant  by  the  Septuagint,  /cat  iiuirda- 
ad/jaju  avT^v  ijuiijT^.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
sense  is  favoured  6y  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
verb.  But  for  the  more  complete  illustration 
of  the  verb  TTO  we  may  group  with  our 
present  passage,  not  only  Deut.  ii.  6  (above 
cited),  but  also  perhaps  Job  xli.  6,  "shall 
the  companions  make  a  banquet  (or  traffic) 
of  him,"  which  may  possibly  mean  "  cater 

upon  him,"  vVjJ  113' ;  and  »  K.  vi.  23,  "and 

he  prepared  great  provision  for  them,"  m3*1 

n^nj  ms  on?.  All  these  uses  of  the  word 
seem  connected  by  a  common  notion  of 
catering,  or  providing  food  or  drink;  and 
suggest  the  conjecture,  that  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  here  is  (to  use  the  technical  legal 
phrase)  "  I  alimented  her  for  me."    In  this 

case  msSI  is  put  for  TO  ITIDNI  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  in  Josh.  xv.  19  'JTiru,  "thou 


hast  given  me;"  Jer.  ix.  i,  »::n»  »D.  This 
construction  of  |ru  is  justified  by  Gesenius 
('Thesaurus'  in  v.)  by  supposing  that  do  is 
used  for  Jono;  analogically  "cater"  may 
perhaps  here  stand  for  "  aliment."  See  various 
instances  of  this  looser  use  of  the  accusative 
in  Ewald's  'AusfUhrliches  Lehrbuch,' §  jgj. 
a.  The  accusative  raaj  have  been  put  for  the 
dative  in  the  present  mstance,  because  it  was 

desired  to  add  another  dative,  *?,  to  express 
Hosea's  setting  Gomer  apart  for  himself. 

5.  Shall  fear  the  Lord.  nin^N  HnB. 
RosenmtUer,  Maurer,  Henderson,  and  Hitzig 
take  the  verb  as  here  meaning  simply ' '  hasten ; " 
getting  at  that  sense  through  the  notion  of 
"  trembling  "  from  eagerness.  Mauier  quotes 
the  use  of  7n33  in  Prov.  xxviii.  z2.     Gesenius 

assigns  two  senses  to  the  phrase  7S  inS, 
"  tremblingly  to  turn  to  any  one ; "  either  to 
share  with  him  the  feeling  of  fear,  as  in  Jer. 
Xxxvi.  16  (comp.  Gen.  xlii.  38),  or  "to  im- 
jplore  his  hdp,  as  Hos.  iii.  5."  GSesenius  finds 
the  notion  of  excessive  joy  in  the  word  as 
used  in  Isai.  Ix.  5  and  Jer.  xxxiii.  9  ;  but  in 
both  passages,  it  seems  to  denote  rather  the 
awe  produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  blessings 
spoken  of,  as  attesting  the  Presence  of  the 

Divine.  InMicahvii.  17,  whereHnS*  nin*^K 
has  for  its  parallel  ^»D  1NT1,  it  clearly 
expresses  some  action  of  fear.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  passage  in  which  the  verb  can  be 
shewn  to  express  any  other  emotion;  so  that 
we  are  compelled  to. take  the  phrase  "fear 
to  the  Lord"  to  mean,  "rep^r  to  the  Lord 
from  fear."  So  it  is  taken  by  Pocooke, 
Gill,  Henderson,  Hengstenberg,  Dr  Pusey, 
Keil,  and  Wtinsche. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  God's  judgments  against  the  sins  of  the  people, 
6  and  of  the  priests,  \i  and  against  their 
idolatry,  it,  yudah  is  exhorted  to  take  warn- 
ing by  Israel's  calamity. 


HEAR  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
■ye  children  of  Israel:  for  the 
Lord  hath  a  "controversy  with  the'.'"''^'' 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there 


Chap.  IV.  In  chapters  iv. — ^xiv.  it  often  seems 
difficult,  and  altogether  precarious,  to  distribute 
the  contents  into  distinct  sections.  It  has  how- 
ever been  generally  felt  that  this  fourth  chapter 
is  internally  linked  together  into  a  separate 
whole.  According  to  the  view  of  Ewald, 
it  readily  falls  into  four  strophes,  namely, 
1 — 5,  6 — 10,  II — 14,  15 — 19;  in  which  the 
Word  "  destroy "  (tj.  5)  at  the  close  of  the 
first  strophe  gives  the  key-note  to  the  next; 
whilst  again,  flie  "  whoredom"  at  the  close  of 
the  second  (*.  10)  furnishes  the  main  topic  of 
the  third.  But  w.  16 — 19  bear  no  marks  of 
internal  cohesion.  The  absence  in  this  pro- 
phesying of  any  reference  to  a  king  of  Israel 
has  led  some  to  infer,  that  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  delivered  during  a  period  of  anarchy ; 


and  such  an  interregnum  is  supposed  to  have 
followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. ;  but  the 
inference  has  no  great  cogency;  compare 
chapters  vi.  and  ix.,  in  which  likewise  no  king 
is  referred  to;  and  the  interregnum,  which 
chronologers  have  devised  to  make  their  own 
figures  tally,  has  no  foundation  in  any  extant 
records,  and  interposed,  as  it  here  is,  between 
father  and  son,  appears  to  be  in  itself  improba- 
ble.   See  note  3,  p.  399. 

1.  ye  children  of  Israel]  v.  15  shews  that 
the  Northern  kingdom  is  meant.    Comp.  i.  4, 

V.  I. 

for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy'}  i.e.  has  an 
accusation  to  make.  So  chap.  xii.  a ;  Micah 
vi.  » ;  comp.  Ps.  li.  4. 


tHeb. 
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is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  land. 

2  By  swearing,  and  lying,  and 
killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing 
adultery,  they  break  out,  and  '  blood 
toucheth  blood. 

3  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn, 
and  every  one  that  dwelleth  therein 


shall  languish,  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven  ; 
yea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also  shall  be 
taken  away. 

4  Yet  let  no  man  strive,  nor  re- 
prove another ;  for  thy  people  are  as 
they  that  strive  with  the  priest. 

5  Therefore  shalt  thou  fall  in  the 


the  inhabitants  of  the  /Und]  Its  inhabitants 
in  general,  all  classes  included. 

because  there  is  no  truth,  nor  mere/]  Ih- 
tegrity  and  mercy  or  compassionate  sympathy 
make  up  the  sum  of  man's  duty  to  man. 
Comp.  Prov.  iii.  3. 

knowledge  qf  God]  That  consciousness  of 
what  God  is,  both  in  Himself  and  in  His 
relations  to  us  (cf.  note  on  ch.  vi.  3),  which 
leads  to  practical  conformity  with  His  will. 
So  ch.  vi.  6.  Comp.  Jer.  xxii.  16  ;  Isai.  xi.  9. 
Compare  the  triad  of  virtues  enumerated  m 
Micaii  vi.  8. 

in  the  land]  This  marks  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  sins  denounced 

2.  stuearing]  The  Hebrew  verb  (alah, 
derived  from  a  noun  meaning  "  God ")  de- 
notes the  use  of  God's  name,  both  for  taking 
an  oath  and  for  execration ;  and  as  endeavours 
were  sometimes  used  to  cast  evil  spells  upon 
others  by  imprecation  (cf.  Job  xxxi.  30),  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  impious  use  of 
God's  name  in  cursing  is  here  intended  as  well 
as  perjury,  though  the  latter  is  principally 
meant.  So  also  in  Pss.  x.  7,  lix.  is.  It  per- 
haps also  includes  a  large  use  of  those  un- 
necessary oaths,  which  have  been  so  strongly 
condemned  by  our  Lord  and  by  St  James. 

lying,  and  killing]  Compare  the  account 
of  those  times  given  in  »  K.  xv.,_  and  by 
Hosea's  contemporaries,  Micah  (ch.  vii.  4 — 6), 
i\mos  (ch.  ii.  6 — 8),  and  Isdah  (ch.  fat.  17). 

stealing,  and  committing  adultery]  These 
two  verbs  and  the  three  preceding  are,  in  the 
Hebrew,  infinitives,  in  syntactical  construction 
standing  apart  from  what  follows.  The  turn 
of  expression  denotes :  "  Nothing  but  swear- 
ing and  lying  and  murdering  and  stealing  and 
committing  adultery !  "  A  similar  construc- 
tion is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  Isai.  xxi.  5, 
lix.  4. 

break  out]  Rather,  "break  in,"  t.e,  as 
burglars  in  quest  of  plunder;  or  "break 
through,"  i.e.  break  through  all  laws  divine 
and  human.  Another  rendering  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
Arab.,  Syr.,  Luther)  gives  the  verb  the  sense 
"extend,"  "spread  abroad,"  taking  the  pre- 
ceding infinitives  as  its  subject. 

blood  toucheth  blood]  That  is,  as  Rashi 
explains,  the  blood  of  one  murder,  shed  upon 
the  ground,  lies  close  to  the  blood  of  another. 
The  Hebrew  is  "bloods,"  which  plural  noun 
is  almost  always  in  Scripture  used  of  blood- 


shed ;  the  exceptions  being  Lev.  xii.  7,  xx.  18 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  6,  9.  The  comparison  of  Isai.  i; 
ij,  17  suggests,  that,  the  blood-guiltiness  de- 
nounced includes  all  forms  of  oppression. 

3.  It  is  plain  from  the  last  clause  that  this 
verse  is  not  to  be  taken  as  mere  poetical 
imagery,  such  as  that  in  virhich  the  face  of 
nature  is  viewed  as  sympathizing  with  the 
emotions  of  the  writer,  and  of  which  we  have 
instances  in  Isai.  xxiv.  4 ;  Pss.  Ixv.  13,  xcvi.  11, 
12,  xcviii.  8.  It  is  rather  to  be  taken  literally, 
as  the  denouncement  of  a  Divine  judgment, 
which,  in  conformity  With  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  to  alight  as  a  curse  upon 
the  land  viewed  in  its  physical  aspect,  and  the 
working  of  which  the  present  condition  of 
Palestine  very  remarkably  attests.  To  mark 
its  universality,  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
classes  of  creatures  is  given,  similar  to  that 
which,  for  the  like  purpose  of  denoting  uni- 
versality, is  found  in  Gen.  i.  a8j  ix.  a.  We 
have  in  Jer.  xii.  4  and  Zeph.  1.  3  passages 
remarkably  resembling  this,  and  perhaps 
formed  upon  it.  "Yea,  also"  is  expressive 
of  an  admiring  climax.  The  "  fishes  of  the 
sea"  which  are  meant  are  those  found  in  rivers 
and  lakes,  dried  up  in  the  desolation  of  the 
land ;  perhaps  also  those  which  shoal  near  the 
margin  of  the  Great  Sea. 

4.  Tet  let  no  man,  &c.]  Rather,  perhaps, , 
with  a  very  small  change  m  the  vowel-points 
of  one  word  (see  Note  below),  "Surely  no, 
man  shall  strive,  and  no  man  reprove;"  i.e. 
they  will  allow  no  one  to  reprove  or  argue 
with  them  concerning  their  conduct;  "and 
thy  people  is  as  my  adversaries,  O  priest ! "  i.e. 
the  people  whom  thou  teachest,  and  who 
should  have  learnt  from  thee  the  law  of  obe- 
dience to  Me,  are  ready  when,  reproved  to  reply, 
against  God.  The  participle  noun  rendered  in 
A.V.  "they  that  strive  with"  occurs  besides 
only  in  i  S.  ii.  10,  "the  adversaries  of  the 
Lord"  (A. v.).  If,  with  A.V.,  we  follow  the 
Masoretic  pronunciation  of  the  same  Hebrew 
consonants,  we  shall  probably  best  render  it 
with  Jerome  and  most  modern  commentators 
thus:  "Surely  no  man  shall  strive,  and  no 
man  reprove;  and  thy  people  is  as  they  that 
strive  with  the  priest : "  i.  e.  They  will  allow  no 
one  to  reprove  or  to  argue  with  them  respecting 
their  conduct;  so  bold  and  self-willed  are  they, 
that  even  if  there  stood  opposed  to  them  Jeho- 
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tHeb. 
cutoff. 
tHeb. 
out  off. 


day,  and  the  propliet  slso  shall  fall 
with  thee  in  the  night,  and  I  will 
♦destroy  thy  mother. 

6  fl  My  people  are  ♦  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge :  because  thou  hast 
rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to 


me :  seeing  thou  hast  forgotten  the 
law  of  thy  God,  I  will  also  forget  thy 
children. 

7  As  they  were  increased,  so  they 
sinned  against  me :  therefore  will  I 
change  their  glory  into  shame. 

8  They  eat  up  the  sin  of  my  peo- 


vah's  sentence  given  through  His  own  priest, 
they  would  still  resist,  setting  the  last  con- 
demnation of  His  law  at  defiance.  The  refer- 
ence to  Deut,  xvii.  8 — 13  would  be  similar  in 
spirit  to  that  which  we  have  in  ch.  v.  10,  "like 
them  that  remove  the  bound."  This  view  of  the 
passage  however  is  attended  by  two  difficul- 
ties :  (i)  The  priesthood  is  plainly  addressed 
in  the  subsequent  context,  in  w.  6 — 10,  and 
most  probably  in  w.  4  and  5  as  well ;  yet  if 
we  read  the  second  clause  of  this  verse  as  is 
usually  done,  we  have  in  the  whole  passage  no 
words  directly  pointing  the  address,  (j)  It 
seems  inconvenient,  that  while  the  prophet  has 
in  view  that  denunciation  of  the  priesthood 
which  at  all  events  follows  immediately  after, 
he  should  express  his  strong  sense  of  the 
people's  incorrigibleness  by  saying  that  they 
are  like  "  priest-gainsayers." 

5,  fall  In  the  day,.. fall... in  the  night'] 
Rather,  stumble  by  day,  stumble  by 
ulglit  (see  Note  below);  i.e.  stumble  so  as  to 
fall;  so  in  ch.  v.  5,  xiv.  i  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  iz, 
where,  as  here,  A.V.  has  "fall."  The  priest- 
hood is  addressed:  see  note  on  last  verse. 
Both  priest  and  prophet  shall  perish  by  an  un- 
broken succession  of  calamities,  from  which 
neither  the  light  of  day  nor  the  darkness  of 
night  shall  enable  them  to  escape.  We  have 
here  and  in  the  last  verse  examples  of  that  par- 
ticular form  of  parallelism,  by  which  the 
several  ingredients  of  one  sentence  are  broken 
up  and  distributed  into  the  two  limbs  of  the 
parallelism.    See  note  on  next  verse. 

thy  mother]  The  commonwealth  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  as  in  ch.  ii.  a;  compare  Matt. 
xxiii.  37,  "thy  children."  "Thy  mother;" 
like  sons,  like  mother !  But  the  tone  of  indig- 
nant loathing  which  we  detect  in  the  phrase, 
immediately  gives  place  in  the  next  verse  to 
that  of  deep  compassion,  in  which  "thy 
mother"  is  replaced  by  "my  people." 

6.  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of 
inoivledge]  Rather,  "  destroyed  by  reason 
of  their  lack  of  knowledge;"  i.e.  that  lack 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  already,  in  v. 
4,  charged   home  upon  the  neglect  of  the 

•  priesthood,  Comp.  Isai.  v.  13,  "  my  people 
are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  have  no 
knowledge;"  in  which  passage,  as  in  that 
before  us,  the  perfect  tense  of  the  principal 
verb  expresses  the  prophetic  certainty  of  a 
future  event,    The  reason  why  the  people  of 


God  had  not  this  "knowledge"  was,  that 
the  priesthood  had  neglected  their  proper  work 
of  imparting  it :  on  which  account  the  Divine 
rebuke  here  fastens  upon  the  latter.  Compare 
again  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  "and  ye  would  not." 
See  Ezek.  xxxiv.  10. 

because  thou  hast  rejected  knoiwledge]  Thou 
on  thy  part.  The  priests  would  neither  be 
guided  by  the  Law  themselves,  nor  take  any 
pains  to  teach  it  to  others.  See  Lev.  x.  11 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Mai.  ii.  7  ("knowledge"). 
This  passage  is  a  re-echo  of  the  earlier  pas- 
sage in  I  S.  XV.  j6,  which  it  strikingly  re- 
sembles. 

seeing  thou,  &c.]  More  exactly,  a.nd  as 
thou  hast  forgotten  the  lav  of  thy  Qod. 
"  Forgotten "  wilfully,  deliberately,  as  Ezek. 
xxiii.  35;  Jer.  xxiii.  ty.  "Thy  God:"  for 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  every  Israelite,  was, 
above  all,  the  God  of  the  priests  who  were 
brought  so  near  to  Him. 

I  luill  also  forget  thy  children]  I  yrlll  also 
forget  thy  children,  even  I.  "Forget," 
of  set  purpose  set  aside,  ignore.  The  retribu- 
tion is  very  strikingly  exhibited,  both  by  the 
repetition  in  each  case  of  the  verb  which  de- 
scribes the  offence,  to  describe  also  the  punish- 
ment, and  by  the  introduction,  at  the  close, 
of  the  emphatic  pronoun  ("  even  I "),  to  ba- 
lance the  introduction  of  "thou,"  at  the 
beginning.  The  two  clauses:  "I  will  also 
reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest  to 
me,"  and,  "I  will  also  forget  thy  children," 
are  the  split  members  of  the  one  sentence;  "  I 
will  reject  and  forget  thee  and  thy  children, 
that  ye  shall  none  of  you  be  priests  of  mine." 

Jehovah  here  threatens  the  priesthood 
established  in  the  Northern  kingdom  with 
coming  rejection,  for  neglecting  their  diities, 
and  for  misleading  the  people.  This  infers  that, 
to  a  certain  degree,  He  recognizes  them  as 
being  at  present  His,  and  as  ministering  to 
Him.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  vinde  gulf  sepa- 
rating the  calf- worship  which  (Hos.  viiii,  13; 
Amos  v.  a»)  was  in  intention  offered  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  worship  that  was  rendered  to 
Baal ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  also  a 
wide  interval  between  the  same  calf-worship, 
and  that  purer,  imageless  worship  which  the 
Law  prescribed.    See  i  K.  xvi.  31. 

7.  increased]  Rather,  multiplied.  The 
Hebrew  verb  m  the  conjugation  here  em- 
ployed always  denotes  greatness  in  number. 
See,- for  example,  Gen.  vi.  i.    The  prophet  is 
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^^1%      P'^^'  ^""^  *^^y  *  s^t  t'^s'''  J^s^rt  on  their 
their  soul  iniquity. 

jmiquiiy.        9  And  there  shall  be,  *like  peo- 
if^b."'''''' P'e,  like  priest:  and  I  will   ♦  punish 
THeb"^"'  ^^"^   for  their  ways,   and  *  reward 
ca-use'to     thena  their  doings. 
"  ""'■  10  For  they'shall  eat,  and  not  have 


enough :  they  shall  commit  whore- 
dom, and  shall  not  increase  :  because 
they  have  left  off  to  take  heed  to  the 
Lord. 

11  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new 
wine  takeaway  the  heart. 

12  IT  My  people  ask  counsel  at 


speaking  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Northern 
kingdom,  which  no  doubt  grew  in  numbers 
as  new  forms  of  worship  were  from  time  to 
time  established  by  the  court. 

sinned  against  me\  Employing  their  influ- 
ence in  accelerating  the  religious  degeneracy  of 
the  nation. 

therefore,  &c.]  Moreexactly,  their  glory 
•will  I  change  into  shame,  i.e.  in  the  uni- 
versal captivity  the  splendour  of  their  sacer- 
dotal position  shall  be  quenched.  The  addi- 
tion of  therefore  in  the  Authorized  Version 
weakens  the  rugged  energy  of  the  original. 

8.  They  eat  up  the  sin.. :\  Rather,  "They 
eat  the  sin  of  my  people,"  i.e.  they  feed  upon, 
seek  their  own  advantage  in,  the  idolatries  of 
the  laity.  "  Eat "  for  "  live  upon,"  as  in  Gen. 
iii.  i8.  The  expression,  "my  people,"  as  be- 
fore in  II.  6,  breathes  compassion  for  the 
people,  and  resentment  against  the  spiritual 
guides  who  led  them  astray.  For  another  sense 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  word  "sin"  in 
this  passage,  as  being  "  sin-offering,"  see  Note 
below. 

and  they  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity"] 
The  Hebrew  is,  "  and  to  their  iniqvuty  they 
lift  up  their  soul,"  or,  more  literally,  ^'■edch 
one  his  soul."  They  eagerly  desire  that  the 
people  shall  practise  idolatry  and  its  conco- 
mitant licentiousness.  Comp.  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  in  Deut.  xxiv.  15 ;  Jer.  xliv. 
14 ;  Ps.  XXV.  I. 

9.  like  people,  like  priest"]  As  the  people 
shall  perish,  so  also  shall  the  priest.  The  phrase 
has  the  same  turn  of  meaning  as  in  Lev.  vii.  7, 
"  As  the  sin  offering  is,  so  is  the  trespass 
offering,"  where  the  literal  rendering  is,.  "  like 
sin  offering,  like  trespass  offering;"  and  in 
Num.  XV.  15,  where  also  the  literal  rendering 
is,  "like  you,  like  the  stranger."  The  ruin 
of  the  people  has  been  already  denounced  in 
■VV.3,  5.  If  the  priest  had  done  his  duty,  hfe 
would  have  delivered  his  own  soul.  See  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  9. 

and  I  will  punish  them,  &c.]  Or  rather, 
and  I  will  visit  upon  him  his  ways,  and 
his  doings  I  will  bring  hack  to  him. 
Comp.  ch.  xii.  a.  The  person  spoken  of  is 
"  the  priest,"  one  individual  being  quoted  as 
representing  the  whole  order. 

10.  they  shall  eat,  and  not  have  enough] 
However  much  they  may  try  to  better  them- 
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selves  by  furthering  the  degeneracy  of  the. 
people  (as  in  v.  8),  they  shall  nevertheless  find 
themselves  straitened.  Compare  the  use  of  the 
phrase  " not  have  enough,"  or  "not  be  satis- 
fied," in  Lev.  xxvi.  a6^  Micah  vi.  14 ;  Hagg. 
i.  6. 

commit  whoredom]  Rather,  work  whore- 
dom. The  Hebrew  verb  here  employed  is 
properly  causative,  ''  cause  to  commit  whore- 
dom." These  prints  not  only  committed  forni- 
cation themselves,  but  likewise  set  forward  siich 
licentiousness  in  others.  Since  vav.  iz  "the 
spirit  of  whoredoms"  refers  to  consulting  idols, 
whereas  in  w.  ir,  13,  and  14,  actual  fornica- 
tion is  plainly  contemplated  as  well,  we  may 
infer  that  the  phrase  "work  whoredom"  here 
includes  both  idolatry  and  licentiousness.  The 
two  things,  in  fact,  commonly  went  together. 

and  shall  not  increase]  Licentiousness  at 
first  may  promise  increase  in  the  population ; 
but  experience  proves  the  contrary  to  be  the 
result.  Neither  (says  the  prophet)  shall  these 
priests  aggrandize  their  order  by  all  their 
whoredoms,  whether  natural  or  spiritual.  The 
Hebrew  verb  rendered  "  breakout"  in  v.  7,,  is 
used  here  of  increase  of  population,  as  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  14,  XXX.  30;  Exod.  i.  12;  Isai.  liv,  3. 

because  they  have  left  off  to  take  heed  to  the 
LojtTi]  The  verb  "  take  heed  to"  is  the  same 
as  is  rendered  "waiteth  on"  in  Prov,  xxvii. 
18 ;  "observe"  in  Jonah  ii.  8  ;  "wait  upon" 
in  Zech.  xi.  11.  As  thus  employed,  it  denotes 
reverential  observance.  In  place  of  devoutly 
listening  to  Jehovah's  voice,  the  priests  had 
first  corrupted  His  worship  witii  images; 
then  combined  it  with  the  worship  of  false 
gods;  and  at  last,  in  many  instances,  ceased  to 
worship  Him  at  all. 

This  closes  the  denouncement  of  the  priest- 
hood. .  The  prophet  now  reverts  to  the  case 
of  the  people  in  general. 

11.  Whoredom,  &c.]  The  prophet  begins 
this  new  paragraph  by  stating  a  general  apho- 
rism, suggested  by  the  mournful  spectacle 
which  he  saw  before  him  in  the  insensate  folly 
of  the  Israelitish  nation.  The  juxtaposition  of 
"  wine  and  new  wine,"  i.e.  drunkenness,  com- 
pels us  to, understand  "whoredom"  literally. 
The  effect  of  this  twofold  debauchery  in 
dulling  the  higher  faculties  of  the  reason  and 
understanding  (cf.  "  heart"  in  Prov.  vii.  7 
and  Jer.  v.  21,  where  it  is  rendered  "un- 
^derstanding;"  Hps.  vii,  ii),  is  a  matter  of 
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their  stocks,  and  their  stafF  declareth 
unto  them :  for  the  spirit  of  whore- 
doms hath  caused  them  to  err,  and 
they  have  gone  a  whoring  from  un- 
der their  God. 

13   They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops 


of  the  mountains,  and  burn  incense 
upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  pop- 
lars and  elms,  because  the  shadow 
thereof /j  good :  therefore  your  daugh- 
ters shall  commit  whoredom,  and  your 
spouses  shall  commit  adultery. 


daily  experience.  Respecting  the  drunkenness 
prevalent  in  Ephraim  and  the  consequent  in- 
sensatenessof  its  people,  see  Isai.  xxviii.  i,  7,  8. 

12.  My  peopk  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks'] 
Lit.  my  people, — lie  aBketb  counsel  at 
bis  log.  Two  facts  are  noted  as  illustrative 
of  Israel's  infatuated  departure  from  the  true 
God :  one  is  found  in  the  retirements  of  their 
domestic  life  (v.  iz) ;  the  other  in  their  public 
devotions  (t;.  13).  The  subject  to  the  verb 
"  asketh  "  is  not  exactly  "  my  people,"  but  the 
individual  Israelite  as  seen  at  his  own  home. — 
"My  people;"  to  whom  I  have  given  the 
high-priest's  ephod,  and  prophets'  who  are 
bound  to  walk  by  My  direction.  "At  his 
stock,"  each  man  at  the  stock  which  he  wor- 
ships. "  Stock"  or  "  wood"  (for  the  word  is 
the  same)  is  put  contemptuously  for  the  idol, 
marking  its  senselessness.  So  Hab.  ii.  19 ;  Jer. 
ii.  27,  x.  8.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  their 
disposition  to  consult  idols  is  given  in  the  case 
of  king  Ahaziah,  z  K.  i.  a— 17. 

their  staff  declareth  unto  them]  his  staff 
shall  declare  onto  Iilm:  i.e.  "his  stafT- 
god."  As  if  it  were,  "  He  looks  to  his  stick 
fo  tell  him  what  to  do !" — ^The  juxtaposition 
of  "stock,"  meaning  an  idol,  leads  us  to  take 
"  staff"  as  meaning  a  staff  having  for  its  top  a 
little  idol;  this  being  perhaps  one  form  of 
Teraphim,  Thus  Pococke  and  Gill.  Many, 
following  Cyril,  understand  the  clause  01 
divining  by  rods,  pafiSopimmta,  and  refer  to 
the  divining  by  arrows  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
xxi.  ai.  But  the  absolute  folly  of  consulting 
senseless  idols  seems  to  be  more  in  the  pro- 
phet's view  at  present,  than  the  wickedness  of 
using  acts  of  ^vination. 

the  spirit  of  luhoredoms  bath  caused  them  to 
err]  i.e.  to  wander  about  in  senseless  ways. — 
Any  inclination  which  seemed  to  admit  neither 
of  being  accounted  for  on  ordinary  principles, 
nor  of  being  controlled,  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "  a  spirit  of  so  and  so."  Thus,  "  spirit 
of  perverseness,"  Isai.  xix.  14;  of  "deep 
sleep,"  Isai.  xxix.  10 ;  "  of  jealousy,"  Num.  v. 
14 ;  "  an  evil  spirit,"  Judg.  ix.  43.  Perhaps 
the  agency  of  personal  spirits  is  more  or  less 
indicated  in  such  passages;  compare  i  K. 
xxii.  ai,  aa;  i  Cor.  x.  ao;  Eph.  ii.  a. — 
"Whoredoms'"  here  passes  into  the  spiritual 
sense  of  idolatry. 

gone  a  tuihoring  from  under  their  God]  Break- 
ing away  from  Him  who  is  their  rightful 
Husband.  Comp.  Num.  v.  19,  ao,  39;  where 
"  instead  of  thy  husband"  in  the  Hebrew  is, 


literally,  "under  thy  husband;"  Ezek.  xxiii. 
5,  "when  she  was  mine,"  literally,   "under  . 
me."    We  are  recalled  to  the  imagery  of  the 
first  three  chapters. 

13.  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills]  Like  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (Deut.  xii.  a), 
and  indeed  following  a  not  unnatural  impulse, 
to  be  nearer  to  the  objects  of  their  worship, 
the  Israelitish  idolaters  selected  the  summits  of 
hills  and  the  shadow  of  trees  for  then:  religious 
celebrations  (i  K.  xiv.  as  ;  a  K.  xvii.  10,  11 ; 
Jer.  ii.  ao,  iii.  6;  Ezek.  xx.  a8).  The  Hebrew 
verbs  for  "sacrifice"  and  "bum  incense"  are 
in  the  pihel  or  frequentative  conjugation,  as  in 
other  places  where  general  custom  is  denoted. 

unikr  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms]  Lit. 
under  oak,  and  poplar,  and  tereblntb. 
Some  understand  by  libneh,  here  rendered 
"poplar,"  the  storax;  but  as  the  storax  is 
only  a  shrub  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
a  tree  such  as  the  poplar  appears  to  suit  the 
context  better.    Tristram,  '  Nat.  H.  of  Bible,' 

g'.  390.  The  elah  is  undoubtedly  the  tere- 
inth  (Tristram,  p.  350).  The  singular  num- 
ber of  the  several  nouns  breathes  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  prophet,  as  he  reviews  in  succession 
the  particular  scenes  of  Israel's  criminality. 
These  last-named  are  not  identical  with  those 
on  the  tops  of  mountsuns:  they  might  be 
found  in  other  places.  Cf.  Isju.  Ivii.  5,  7; 
Ezek.  vi.  13. 

because  theshado<aj  thereof  is  good]  With  in- 
dignant pathos :  as  if  the  pleasantness  of  their 
shade  counterbalanced  Jehovah's  prohibition ! 
The  excitement  of  the  tone  is  also  indicated 
by  the  abrupt  change  of  the  person  in  the  fol- 
lowing "  your." 

therefore  your  daughters  shall  commit  <u>hore- 
dom]  The  idolatrous  father  shall  learn,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief  and  indignation  at  his 
own  child's  dishonour,  the  grief  and  indignation 
which  his  heavenly  Father  feels  at  his  spuitual 
whoredom. 

your  spouses]  Rather,  your  daughters- 
In-lav.  So  next  v.  Though  kallab  means 
sometimes,  and  indeed  properly,  a  "bride" 
(which  perhaps  A.V.  intends  by  "  spouse"),  as 
in  Isai.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10;  yet  it  is  also  used  for 
"  daughter-in-law,"  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  ii,  24; 
Ruth  i.  6 — 8.  It  never  meant  simply  "wife." 
As  an  Israelite  by  his  daughter's  dishonour 
would  be  the  most  deeply  wounded  in  his 
affections,  so  by  that  of  his  son's  wife,  through 
whom  bis  family  was  to  be  perpetuated,  he 
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V^f&^'  14  '  I  will  not  punish  your  daugh- 
ters when  they  commit  whoredom, 
nor  your  spouses  when  they  commit 
adultery :  for  themselves  are  separated 
with  whores,  and  they  sacrifice  with 


harlots :  therefore  the  people  that  doth 
not  understand  shall  '  fall. 

15  V  Though  thou,  Israel,  play 
the  harlot,  yet  let  not  Judah  offend  j 
and  come  not  ye  unto  Gilgal,  neither 


I  Orj  it 

puiushtd. 


would  be  the  most  deeply  wounded  in  his 
family  pride.  God  here  exhibits  Himself  in 
the  awful  character  of  punishing  sin  by  sin ; 
as  indeed  licentiousness  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  many  of  the  idolatrous  rites  tlien  in 
vogue. 

14.  I  lutll  not  punish,  &c.]  That  is,  In 
that  hour  of  a  fether's  grief  and  shame,  I  will 
not  come  forward  to  avenge  his  cause ;  he  has 
deserved  what  he  suffers,  and  I  will  leave  him 
unredressed  to  his  misery.  The  rendering  in 
margin  of  A.V.  "Shall  1  not  punish  your 
daughters,  &c.,"  may  be  explained  thus: 
"  Certiunly  I  will  punish  tiiem :  but  you  much 
more,  whose  guilt  is  far  greater."  But  the 
sense  above  given  seems  simpler. 

for  themiel-ues  are  separated,  &c.]  Rather, 
for  tbey  themselyes  go  aside  with 
wbores.  The  change  again  of  the  person, 
from  the  second  person  to  the  third,  marks 
the  vehemence  of  the  speaker.  It  is  as  if 
after  addressing  his  vehement  denunciation  to 
the  guilty  idolaters  themselves,  the  prophet 
turned  to  explain  to  a  bystander  the  reason  for 
his  intense  displeasure. 

harlots^  Rather,  devotee-harlota.  The 
feminine,  kedeshah,  occurs  only  here ;  but  the 
masculine,  kadesh,  is  found  repeatedly,  as  in 
I  K.  xiv.  44  (see  note),  xv,  la,  xxii.  46, 
denoting  a  class  of  men  especially  obnoxious, 
and  in  1  K.  xiv.  44  and  a  K.  xxiii.  7,  in  con- 
nection with  Ashtaroth  or  Asherah.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  both  words  designate  persons 
who  so  devoted  themselves,  or  were  devoted 
by  others,  to  the  service  of  Ashtaroth,  that 
licentious  or  even  abominable  intercourse  with 
them  was  regarded  as  acceptable  to  that  god- 
dess. Such  devotees  of  licentiousness  were 
to  be  found  extensively  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  indeed  in  Greece 
and  Italy ;  as  they  also  are  at  the  present  time 
in  India.  In, the  Moabite  inscription  Mesha, 
speaking  of  his  "  taking  Nebo  ag^nst  Israel," 
says,  "I  did  not  kill  the  women  and  maidens, 
for  [I]  devoted  them  to  Ashtar-Kemosh " 
(1.  17).  The  Israelites  here  rebuked  joined 
at  their  own  expense  with  these  devotee- 
harlots  in  sacrificial  feasting  (comp.  Ex.  xxxji. 
6),  and  subsequent  debauchery.  The  holy 
prophet  impatiently  breaks  off  from  the  loath- 
some details,  with  a  general  declaration  of  the 
doom  which  htmg  over  his  misguided  coun- 
trymen: "they  shall  fall." 

fall]  The  verb  mWat,  in  A.  V.  rendered 
"fall,"  in  margin  "be  punished,"  occurs 
besides  only  in  Prov.  x.  8,  10.    Its  meaning  is 


somewhat  uncertain.  From  the  use  of  allied 
words  in  Arabic  and  other  Semitic  languages, 
it  is  supposed  to  mean  "fall  headlong,"  "be 
dashed  to  the  ground,"  "  plunge  into  ruin." 

15,  Despcuring  of  Israel,  the  prophet  has, 
however,  still  hope  of  Judah,  whom  therefore 
he  will  fmn  save  from  becoming  involved  in 
Israel's  sin.  It  is  implied,  that  some  of  the 
people  of  Judah  were  being  drawn  away  to 
the  corrupt  worship  set  up  by  their  neighbours. 
This  implication  of  the  text  is  borne  out  by 
the  statement  in  the  history,  that  the  two 
kings,  Joram  and  Ahaziah,  and,  after  an  in- 
terval, Ahaz,  "walked  in  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  Israel"  (a  K.  viii.  18,  a?,  xvi.  3).  If 
the  court  at  different  times  fell  into  this  cor- 
ruption, no  doubt  many  private  persons  would 
always  be  found  doing  the  .same.  The  warn- 
ing to  Judah  seems  introduced  more  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  Israel's  guilt,  than  for  the 
sake  of  Judah  herself:  hence  the  evils  against 
which  the  warning  Ues  are  not  those  in  which 
Judah's  own  danger  the  most  lay,  but  only 
those  in  which  she  would  be  likely  to  be 
ensnared  by  contact  with  Israel. 

play  the  harloQ  Rather,  art  committing 
wboredom.  The  rendering  of  A.  V.,  " play 
the  harlot,"  following  the  analogy  of  ch.  il. 
a — 5,  is  heie  inaccurate.  The  gaider  both  of 
the  pronoun  and  of  the  participle  is  in  the 
Hebrew  masculine.  The  whoredom  commit- 
ted is  at  once  that  spiritual  whoredom  men- 
tioned in  w.  i»  and  13,  and  that  literal 
debauchery  mentioned  in  -v.  14 ;  in  both  which 
the  offenders  denounced  are  of  the  male  sex. 

^end']  Rather,  make  tliyself  guilty. 
The  same  verb  as  in  Lev.  iv.  13,  as,  a;,  "is 
guilty." 

come  not  ye  unto  Gilgt^  neither  go  ye  up  to 
Beth-avenJ  The  men  of  Judah  are  the  persons 
addressed.  It  is  not  certain,  which  of  the 
places  named  Gilgal  is  the  one  that  is  here 
branded  as  the  seat  of  heretical  or  idolatrous 
rites.  It  may  possibly  have  been  the  Gilgal 
of  Joshua,  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
Jencho,  which  latter  city  appears  to  have 
now  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (i  K. 
xvi.  34).  But  it  seems  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  Gilgal  near  Sichem,  which  was 
probably  the  Gilgal  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  for 
which  see  note  on  Deut.  xi.  30  sub  fin.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "Beth-aven" 
here  named  was  Bethel.  In  ch.  x.  5  the  pro- 
phet mentions  "the  calves  of  Beth-aven"  as 
being  the  ruin  of  Samaria.  Amos  twice  links 
"Gilgal"  and  "Bethel"  together  as  seats  of 
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«i  Kin.  12.  go  ye  up  to  'Beth-aven,  nor  swear, 
The  Lord  liveth. 

16    For  Israel    slideth  back  as  a 
backsliding  heifer:  now  the  Lord  will 


feed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a  large  place. 

17  Ephraim  is  joined  to  .idols  :  let 
him  alone. 

18  Their    drink    'is    sour:    iheyl^/^„^ 


idolatrous  worship,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hosea does  " Gilgal"  and  " Beth-aven"  (Amos 
iv.  4,  V.  5).  There  was  a  Bethaven  near  Bethel 
(Josh.  vii.  a;  r  S.  xiii.  5);  but  Bethel, 
"  God's  House,"  had  itself  become  Beth-aven, 
"  Vanity's  House,"  or,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  "Iniquity's  House,"  by  being  the 
shrine  of  the  idol.  Whence  also  Amos  (ch. 
V.  5)  says,  "Gilgal  shall  go  into  captivity,  and 
Bethel  shall  be  (aven)  vanity."  There  appears 
to  be  an  especial  propriety  in  the  use  of  the 
verb  "go  up"  in  relation  to  Bethel:  comp. 
Judg.  i.  2*  ;  I  S.  X.  3. 

nor  sivear,  The  Lord  li-veth']  i.e.  As  the 
Lord  liveth.  Since  to  swearby  Jehovah 
was  distinctive  of  a  true  Israelite  (Deut.  x. 
20 ;  Jer.  iv.  a),  and  was,  in  feet,  an  implicit 
Confession  of  His  Divine  glory,  some  particu- 
lar qualification  of  the  act  must  be  here  con- 
templated by  the  prophet.  Some  understand 
this  to  be  swearing  falsely,  comparing  Isai. 
xlviii.  I  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
words.  Others,  as  Wunsche,  more  probably 
take  it  as  swearing  ,by  Jehovah  whilst  still 
resorting  to  Gilgal  or  to  Bethel ;  compare 
Zeph.  i.  5  ;  but  the  renewed  insertion  of  the 
.  negative  somewhat  discountenances  this  view. 
A  comparison  of  the  whole  passage  with 
Amos  V.  5,  "seek  not  Bethel,  nor  enter  into 
Gilgal,  and  pass  not  to  Beersheba,"  leads  to 
the  surmise  that  "to  swear.  As  the  Lord  liveth," 
stands  in  some  relation  to  resorting  to  Beer- 
sheba, "the  well  of  the  oath,"  as  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  usually  explained ;  but 
what  this  relation  was,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  determine. 

16.  Israel  slideth  back  as  a  backsliding 
hei/er']  Rather,  as  a  stubborn,'  belfer  Is 
Israel  waxed  stubborn.  The  verb  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  "backsUding"  means  "to  be 
unruly,  intractable."  It  is  used  in  Deut.  xxi. 
18  ("stubborn")  of  the  incorrigible  son. 
Israel  is  compared  to  a  heifer  under  training 
for  yoke-labour,  as  in  ch.  xi.  4  ;  Jer.  xxxi, 
18. 

ncKW  the  Lord  nvillfeed  them  as  a  lamb  in  a 
large  place"]  That  is,  "By  heaviest  chastise- 
ment even  now  about  to  commence,  all  that 
stubbornness  shall  be  subdued ;  and  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  of  exile  shall  be  brought  to  be 
as  tame  and  tractable  as  a  lamb,  which  in  an 
open  plain  feels  its  helplessness  and  meekly 
waits  upon  its  shepherd."  This  explanation 
of  a  very  enigmatical  passage,'  which  has  been 
variously  interpreted,  makes  it  a  compressed 
reference  to  the  treatment  foretold  in  ch.  ii. 
9 — 15,  and  again  in  ch.  iii.  2 — 5,  in  which 


severe  punishment  producing  amendment  is 
followed  by  kindness.  This  seems  to  be 
Ewald's  view.  A  commonly  received  inter- 
pretation is  this:  "They  would  fain  follow 
then:  own  way :  the  Lord  will  now  let  them 
have  their  own  way :  they  shall  be  as  a  lamb 
left  to  shift  for  itself  in  an  open  vrildemess, 
untended,  unprotected;"  i.e.  they  shall  be  in 
exile,  worshipping  what  they  wul  and  at  the 
mercy  of  strangers.  So  Wunsche.  The  word 
"feed,"  pointing  to  tending  care,  must  in  this 
view  be  understood  ironically,  implying  that 
fearful  "ruling  over  them"  which  we  have  in 
Ezek.  XX.  33. 

.  17.  let  him  alonel  Let  him  go  on  to  do 
what  he  is  tenaciously  bent  upon  doing.  Leave 
him  to  his  fate !  Compare,  for  the  expres- 
sion "  let  him  alone,"  Exod.  xxxii.  10 ;  z  S. 
xvi.  II ;  and  for  the  sentiment,  Jer.  vii.  16 ; 
Ezek.  iii.  a6,  xx.  39 ;  Matt.  xv.  14.  The 
exhortation  is  addressed  either  by  the  Lord  to 
the  prophet,  or  by  the  prophet  to  any  one 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  interfere  with  these 
abandoned  idolaters.  "Ephraim"  represents  1 
the  Northern  kingdom,  both  as  bang  its 
dominant  tribe,  and  as  being  its  leader  in  ' 
idolatry. 

18.  'Iheir  drink,  &c.]  Rather,  Their 
finest  wine  is  gone  sour :  tbey  are  bent 
on  setting  forward  whoredom;  her 
shields  do  mightily  love  shame.  The 
word  (sobe)  here  rendered  "  drink "  is  a 
peculiar  one,  occurring  besides,  most  probably 
(for  Nah.  i.  10  is  doubtful),  only  in  Isai.  i.  aa, 
33,  "Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine 
mixed  with  water.  Thy  princes  are  rebellious 
and  companions  of  thieves :  every  one  loveth 
gifts,  and  foUoweth  after  rewards :  they  judge 
not  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of 
the  widow  come  unto  them."  The  com- 
parison of  this  passage  in  Isaiah  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  the  sense  of  the  verse  before 
US;  for,  in  fact,  Isaiah  seems  to  have  developed 
and  put  into  a  clearer  form  the  somewhat 
enigmatical  utterance  of  the  older  prophet. 
In  Isai.  i.  aa,  "wine"  plainly  means  wine  of  a 
generous  quality,  and  the  "  princes"  of  -v.  i$ 
,  stand  parallel  to  the  "silver"  and  "wine"  of 
v.  aa,  as  being  those  who  should  have  been 
the  most  precious  ingredient  in  the  common- 
wealth and  its  most  refreshing  and  quickening 
element.  Under  this  guidance  we  may  under-  f  ; 
stand  Hosea  thus:  "  their  very  best  wine  is  be- 
come hopelessly  vapid ;  for  the  proper  shields 
of  the  commonwealth  (comp.  Ps.  xlvii.  9),  the  . 
priests  and  nobles  who,  should  have  warded  off 
every  mischief,  are  themselves  bent  upon  pro- 
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have  committed  whoredom  continu- 
M/os      ^^y  '•  ^^^  *  rulers  with  shame  do  love, 
Give  ye. 


19  The  wind  hath  bound  her  up 
in  her  wings,  and  they  shall  be  asham- 
ed because  of  their  sacrifices. 


moting  whoredom  from  their  God :  they  choose 
and  hug  shame  and  ruin."  The  pronoun 
"  her "  points  to  the  commonwealth,  and  is 
interchanged  with  "they,"  as  in  tiie  next 
verse.    See  Note  below. 

19.  The  ivind  hath  bound  her  up  in  her 
ixiingsl  Rather,  "She  hath  tied  up  wind 
with  her  in  her  skirts,"  as  in  Ezek.  v.  3. 
So  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  "Saadia."  In  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  the  wind "  is  the 
storm-wind  of  Divine  judgments.  The  oriental 
gathers  up  a  part  of  the  skirt  of  his  mantle 
to  form  a  sort  of  pocket,  in  which  he  ties  up 
any  article  which  he  wishes  to  carry  securely 
(Haggai  ii.  12).  Israel  in  that  eagerness  of 
hers  in  following  idols,  by  which  she  hoped  to 
secure  worldly  prosperity  (ch.  ii.   5),   was 


fying  up  in  her  skirts  what  was  nothing  but 
wind,  that  is,  disappointment  and  confusion. 
"Wind"  as  in  ch.  viii.  7  ;  Job  xv.  »;  Isai. 
xli.  49.  The  feminine  "she"  as  in  v.  18, 
"her  shields."  For  the  Hebrew  of  "with 
her,"  cp.  a  K.  iii.  a 6 ;  Jer.  x.  5.  The  render- 
ing of  A.V.  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  translation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  the  one  more  commonly 
accepted,  the  "wind"  being  the  resistlessly 
sweeping  storm-wind  of  Divine  judgments: 
but  the  image  of  the  wind  tying  her  up  in  her 
wings  is  incongruous  with  the  procedure  of 
any  bird;  and  the  "shame"  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  v.  agrees  better  with  our  taking 
"wind"  in  the  first  as  denoting  disappoint- 
ment and  frustration. 
sacr^ces]    sacriflcings. 


4.  Since  the  negative  here  employed  is 
the  subjective  ?K,  and  not  the  objective  S7,  it 
is  natural  to  take  both  clauses  as  expressing  a 
wish,  i.e.  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  and 
not  as  stating  a  &ct.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  B'*S  here  means  "man'"  as  con- 
trasted with  "the  Lord,"  who  is  represented 
in  ^u.  I  as  Himself  having  a  controversy  with 
His  people.  Thus  Abarbanel  among  the  Jewish 
commentators,  "and  Dr  Pusey,  who  observes, 
"God  forbids  man  to  intermeddle:  He  had 
taken  the  controversy  into  His  own  hands." 
There  is  hovvever  nothing  in  the  words  which 
suggests  such  a  view ;  for  while,,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  words  of  ^d.  i  are  too  remote  to  be 
supposed  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  words 
before  us,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  use  of  E"K  for  "any 
one."  Compare  (e.g.)  Exod.  xvi.  19,  29.  The 
proposed  alteration  of  tnb  *3np3  into  UnM 
Jnb  was  first  suggested  by  J.D.  Michaelis, 
a  critic,  it  must  be  confessed,  who  was  only 
too  much  disposed  to  ignore  the  Masoretic 
tradition.  Bleek,  in  his  'Einleitung  in  das 
A.  T.,'  p.  522,  is  strongly  inclined  to  accept 
it.  He  observes,  however,  that  the  positioii  of 
the  vocative  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  may 
perhaps  seem  unnatural.  Another  objection 
may  suggest  itself  in  the  absence  of  the  article 
.before  the  vocative  |n3.  Both  objections  are 
met  by  each  one  of  the  three  following  pas- 
sages: Ps.  cxiv.  7  ;  Song  Sol.  v.  i  (n?3);  Hos. 
xiii.  14;  and  the  latter  also  by  Isai.  xliv.  33, 
xlv.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  10,  cxlviii.  7;  Josh.  x.  12; 
Song  Sol.  iv.  16,  ib.  v.  i  (D'jn  and  Onn). 

5.     dVn  "  in  the  day-time,"  and  thh  "in  the 
night-time,"asinNeh.iv.  22  (i6in  the  Hebrew). 


'NOTES  on  Chap.  iv.  4,  5,  8,  18. 

So  n7vn  means  "in  the  night-time"  in  Gen. 
XX.  3 ;  I  K.  ui.  5 ;  Job  v.  14.  Ewald  takes 
DVn  here  in  its  usual  sense  of  "to-day,"  as 
meaning  "soon;"  but  "in  the  night"  does  not 
agree  with  this, 


8.  Some  take  "sin"  here  as  meaning  "sin- 
offering."  But  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  the  priests'  enjoying  what  the  Law  properly 
assigned  to  them  (Lev.  vi.  25,  26,  x.  la — 20). 
Neither  again  can  we  understand  the  passage 
of  the  priests'  instigating  the  people  to  commit 
sins,  with  a  view  to  reaping  profit  therefrom, 
in  the  portion  of  the  expiatory  offerings  which 
the  Law  gave  them;  for  the  particular  forms 
of  transgression  expiated  by  sin-offering  (see 
'  Bible  Dictionary,'  Art.  Sin-offering)  were  not 
of  a  kind  likely  to  be  instigated  by  ue  priests. 

18.  This  verse  has  been  very  variously 
explained.  The  rendering  given  in  the  note, 
and  with  a  Uttle  modification  the  interpreta- 
tion, are  the  same  as  are  preferred  by  Dr 
Pusey.  The  sense  of  degeneracy  assigned  to 
"ID  is  borne  out  by  Jer.  ii.  21.  Against  the 
rendering  in  the  third  clause,  "do  love.  Give 
ye,"  though  fevouned  by  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Isaiah,  there  lie  the  following  obi- 
jections:  (i)  the  vowel  under  n  in  \2,T\  should 
be  kametm  instead  of  tsere;  see  Judg.  xx.  7; 
a  S.  xvi.  20,  &c.;  (2)  "they  love,  Give  ye!" 
would  be  an  extremely  uncouth  wav  of  saying 
"they  love  to  cry.  Give  ye!"  (3)  Jl7p  is  only 
to  be  got  into  the  construction  by  supplying 
some  word  with  it;  various  suppletions  have 
been  proposed,  but  all  of  them  very  precarious ; 
as  "with  shame,"  or  "to  their  shame,"  or  " O 
shame ! "  (4)  There  is  nothing  in  the  context 
to  shew  that  corruption  in  the  administration 
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of  justice  is  at  this  time  at  all  in  the  prophet's 
view.  A  much  more  probable  view  is,  that 
nn  UnS  is  some  form  of  intensive  redupli- 
cation. According  to  Pococke,  tlie  gram- 
marian Abulwalid  held  that  it  is  as  if  he 
had  said  UHK  UHN.  Dr  Pusey  is  of  opi- 
nion that  "it  is  probably  one  or  the  earliest 


forms  of  the  intensive  verb  repeating  a  part  of 
the  verb  itself  with  its  inflection."  This  is 
also  Ewald's  view,  both  in  his  'Propheten,' 
and  in  his  'Lehrbuch,'  where  he  cites  as  of 
the  same  class  of  words  D'S'S'  Ps.  xlv.  2; 
"imnD  Ps.  xxxviii.  10;  and  ♦:innDV  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  16. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  God's  judgments  against  the  priests,  the  people, 
and  the  princes  ^  Israel,  for  their  tiianlfold 
sins,  15  until  they  repent. 

HEAR  ye  this,  O  priests ;  and 
hearken,  ye  house  of  Israel ; 
and  give  ye  ear,  O  house  of  the  king; 


for  judgment  is  toward  you,  because 
ye  have  been  a  snare  on  Mizpah,  and 
a  net  spread  upon  Tabor. 

2  And  the  revolters  are  profound 

to  make  slaughter,   '  though  I  have '  O"/  ^ 
been  *  a  rebuker  of  them  all.  t  Heb. » 

3  I  know  Ephraim,  and  Israel  is  "'"''"^'■ 


Chap.  V.  The  prophesying  in  this  and  the 
following  chapter  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  book  by  the  frequency  with  which 
Judah  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Israel ; 
though  even-  here  the  Ephraimite  prophet 
maintains  his  nationality,  by  mentioning  only 
one  king  (ch.  v.  i),  who  is  evidently  the  king 
of  Israel,  and  by  making  no  nearer  reference  to 
the  Southern  capital,  than  by  specifying  "Ben- 
jamin" as  an  object  of  the  invading  army's 
attack  (ch.  v.  8,  note).  The  frequency  with 
which  Judah's  fortunes  are  here  woven  ki  with 
those  of  Israel,  warrants  the  surmise,  that  the 
prophesying  was  originally  uttered  at  a  time 
when  the  two  kingdoms  were  brought  some- 
what near  to  each  other,  in  friendly  feeling  and 
in  their  principles  of  public  policy;  i.e.  at 
some  time  prior  to  that  latter  part  of  Pekah's 
reign,  when  this  prince  in  conjunction  with 
the  Syrian  king  Rezin  was  assailing,  first 
Jotham,  and  then  Ahaz :  a  K.  xv.  37,  xvi.  5 ; 
Isai.  vii.  and  viii.  This  date  suits  also  the 
reference  in  ch.  v.  i  and  vi.  8  to  Gilead,  as 
being  a  country  still  amenable  to  prophetical 
rebuke;  for  towards  the  close  of  Pekah's 
xeign  Gilead  was  rent  away  from  Israel.  Cf. 
Introduction,  p.  403.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
to  fix  the  time  more  exactly.  Some  critics 
identify  the  historical  reference  in  ch.  v.  13 
with  a  K.  XV.  19 ;  but  on  very  precarious 
grounds.    See  note  on  ch.  v.  13. 

1.  Hear,  &c.]  Compare  Joel  i. » ;  Micah 
i.  z;  Isai.  i.  2. 

O  priests. ..ye  house  of  Israel... 0  house  of 
the  king]  Since,  according  to  his  custom, 
the  prophet  in  these  two  chapters  addresses 
himself  mainly  to  the  Northern  kingdom,  the 
word  "Israel"  is  to  be  taken  in  the  narrower 
acceptation,  in  which,  after  the  disruption,  it  is 
ordinarily  used  in  the  two  books  of  Kings. 
Accordingly  it  stands  in  contradistinction  to 
"Judah"  in  v.  5,  and  has  plainly  its  equiva- 
lent in  "  Ephraim"  in  -w.  it,  13,  14,  The 
"priests,"  therefore,  who  are  her«  cited,  are  not 


the  priests  ofthe  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  those 
who  officiated  in  the  coiTupted  form  of  Je- 
hovah's worship  which  had  been  established  in 
Israel.  "The  house  of  Israel"  is  the  Northern 
nation  in  general:  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
phrase  does  not  warrant  us  in  restricting  it  to 
any  Sanhedrin,  or  other  analogous  body,  re- 
garded as  representing  the  nation.  The  court 
in  its  religious  policy  was  only  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  bent  of  popular 
feeling.  The  "house  of  the  king"  is  the  rpyal 
court ;  not  merely  the  king's  family,  but  his 
whole  staff  of  public  officers:  compare  Isai. 
vii.  2. 

for  judgment  is  toward  you]  Rather,  the 
sentence  appertaluetb  to  you.  So  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "judgment"  is  used  in  Ps. 
xvii.  2 ;  I  K.  iii.  28.  On  the  recognition  of 
the,  sacerdotal  character  of  these  priests,  see 
note  on  ch.  iv.  6. 

a  snare  on  Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon 
Tabor]  Lit.  a  snare  of  Uizpab.  The 
"snare"  was  to  catch  birds  (di.  ix.  8;  Prov. 
vii.  23;  Ps.  xci.  3,  cxxiv.  7;  Amos  iii.  5. 
Compare  i  S.xxvi.  ao):  "a  snare  on  Mizpah" 
is  "such  a  snare  as  may  be  found  on  Mizpah." 
Since  the  parallel  clause  has  a  proper  name, 
"Tabor,"  we  must  obviously  take  "Mizpah" 
as  a  proper  name  Ukewrise,  and  not  render  it  as 
a  common  noun,  "look-out  hill,"  "beacon- 
hill."  The  name,  being  thus  significant,  was 
applied  to  several  places,  as  "Beacon-Hill"  is 
among  ourselves.  Here  is  most  probably 
meant  the  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  associated  vyith 
a  venerable  reminiscence  of  Jacob's  history 
(Gen.  xxxi.  49),  and  mentioned  besides  as 
"Mizpeh"  in  Judg.  x.  17  (cp.  note);  xi.  11, 
29,  34.  "Tabor"  was  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan,  being  the  celebrated  hill  of  the  name  in 
Galilee  (Judg.  iv.  6,  la',  14 ;  i  Chro.  vi.  77):  its 
sylvan  slopes  would  afford  covert  to  all  kinds 
of  game  both  winged  and  four-footed,  which, 
accordingly,  still  abound  there.  The  prophet 
probably  means,  that  the  persons  addressed 
availed  themselves  of  their  elevated  position  in 
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t  Heb.      not  hid  from  me :  for  now,  O  Eph- 
2^™/'  raim,  thou  committest  whoredom,  and 

^Thiirdo-  Is''*^^  is  defiled. 

ings  will       4    *  '  They  will   not   frame  their 

the™       doings  to  turn  unto  their  God:  for 


the  spirit  of  whoredoms  is  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  they  have  not  known 
the  Lord. 

5  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  tes- 
tify to  his  face :  therefore  shall  Israel 


the  commonwealth,  only  to  mislead  the  people. 
Speculatores,  inquit,  vos  posui  et  principes  in 
populo,  et  in  excelso  dignitatis  culmine  con- 
stitui,  ut  populum  ifgeretis  errantem:  vos 
autem  fecti  estis  laqueus,  et  non  tam  specula- 
tores  et  principes,  quam  venatores  appellandi. 
Jerome.  Priests  and  nobles  all  over  the 
country,  on  this  side  of  Jordan  and  on  the 
other,  by  law,  by  precept,  and  by  example, 
were  fiirthering,  not  only  the  heretical  wordiip 
of  Jehovah,  but  also  idolatry  and  the  rankest 
immorality. 

2.  And  the  ren}olters  are  frafound  to  make 
slaughterl  Rather,  Yea,  deep  In  slaughter- 
ing have  they  gone,  the  apostates. 
The  form  of  expression  in  the  Hebrew, 
"slaughtering  they  have  made  deep,"  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  which  we  have  in 
IsM.  xxxi,  6,  "have  deeply  revolted,"  literally, 
"they  have  made  revolting  deep."  The  ren- 
dering here  given  is  the  same  as  that  of  £>r 
Pusey  and  Wunsche;  the  former  referring 
the  "slaughtering"  to  actual  murders  (ch.  iv. 
a,  vi.  9),  the  latter  to  the  slaying  of  sacrifices. 
An  easier  solution  is  to  suppose  that  the 
notion  of  "slaughtering"  carries  forward  the 
image  in  the  preceding  verse.  "The  leading 
men  in  Israel  are  snares  to  bring  the  people  to 
destruction ;  yea,  and  deep  is  the  carnage  which 
they  have  wrought, — these  apostate  revolt- 
ers!"  The  "slaughtering"  is  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  of  the  destruction  which  their 
vicious  influence  brought  upon  the  people. 
See  Note  below. 

though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  alf] 
Rather,  for  I  give  myself  unto  the  chas- 
tisement of  them  all.  Already  had  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  the  North- 
ern kingdom,  and  in  no  light  strokes:  but  it 
was  not  to  be  appeased  by  anything  short  of 
its  entire  destruction.  "All  of  them:"  both 
deceivers  and  deceived  shall  perish.  The  He- 
brew is,  "I  am  chastisement  to  all  of  them;" 
the  form  of  expression  being  similar  to  that  in 
Ps.  dx.  4,  "I  give  myself  unto  prayer,"  which 
literally  is  "I  am  prayer."  See  note  in  loc. 
The  aspect  which  Jehovah  now  wore  towards 
His  people  was  purely  that  of  punishment. 
Comp.  en.  x.  10.  "Chastisement"  is  used  as 
in  Jer.  xxx.  14. 

3.  I  knonu  Sphraiml  I,  even  I,  know 
Kphraim.  In  the  Hebrew  the  pronoun  is 
inserted  vdth  emphasis.  It  presents  the  Al- 
mighty Sovereign  as  one  whose  cognisance  of 
Isi-ael's  behaviour  was  a  matter  of  supremest 
moment.  "Know — not  hid  from  me,"  as  in 
Ps.  Ixix.  5. 


,/or  no<w'\  As  it  were:  The  matter  is  al- 
ready decided  in  My  judgment:  nothing  fur- 
ther needs  to  be  known  for  its  just  determi- 
nation. "Ephraim"  is  often  identical  with 
"  Israel,"  i.  e.  with  the  Northern  kingdom.  In 
this  verse,  however,  most  probably  it  desig- 
nates the  tribe.  As  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  ten  tribes,  Ephraim  eyed  Judah's  position, 
in  supplying  the  monarch  of  the  whole  nation, 
with  especial  envy,  and  was,  no  doubt,  much 
influenced  thereby  in  heading  the  defection 
from  David's  dynasty.  To  this  tribe  Jero- 
boam belonged.  Even  the  calf-worship  may 
be  regarded  as  having  mainly  originated  in 
their  tribal  ambition:  they  wished  thus  to 
counterbalance  the  importance  which  Judah 
derived  from  the  close  connection  in  wuch  it 
stood  with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

committest  <whoredom'\  Rather,  hast  set 
forward  whoredom.  The  causative  con- 
jugation is  used  here,  as  in  ch.  iv.  10,  where 
see  note.  Cp.  vi.  10.  The  calf-worship  is 
mainly  deagnated. 

is  defiled]  Used  of  an  adulteress  in  Num.  v. 
13,  14;  and  hence  often  of  idolaters,  as  Lev. 
xviii.  24;  Jer.  ii.  aj;  Ezek.  xx.  7. 

4.  They  twill  not  frame']  Hebrew,  "They 
will  not  give,"  as  in  Eccl.  i.  13 ;  1  Chro.  xxii. 
19  ("set");  Gen.  xvii.  5  ("made").  The 
marginal  rendering,  "their  doings  will  not 
suffer  them  to  turn  unto  their  God  "  (so  Tar- 
gum,  and  many  commentators),  gives  a  good 
sense,  if  understood  -with  reference  to  the 
strong  hold  which  inveterate  habit  has  on  a 
man ;  but  this  seems  somewhat  too  recondite 
a  sentiment,  while  the  absence  in  the  Hebrew 
of  "  them"  after  "suffer"  is  also  an  objection. 
In  the  words  which  immediately  follow,  the 
prophet  explains  their  obstinate  impenitency 
in  a  different  manner. 

theirGod].  Havingpeculiarclaimsuponthem. 

for  the  spirit  of<whoredoms  is  in  the  midst  of 
them']  Rather,  is  within  them.  "The 
spirit  of  whoredoms,"  i.e.  an  unaccountable 
and  uncontrollable  impulse  to  idolatry.  See 
note  on  ch.  iv.  11.  Compare  Eph.  ii.  4. 
"  Within  them,"  in  their  inmost  being,  as  in 
Ps.  xxxix.  3,  Ii.  10.  "In  the  midst  of  them" 
would  mean,  "at  work  amongst  them,  em- 
bosomed and  rife  in  their  congregation." 

have  not  inotun  the  Lord]  i.e.  either,  "re- 
fuse to  recognize  Him  as  their  God; "  or,  "are 
dead  to  the  sense  of  His  goodness  and  power." 
The  latter  is  best,  as  the  clause  forms  a  part  of 
the  explanation  of  their  behaviour. 

5.  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his 
face]    Rather,  "Therefore  humbled  shall  be 
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and  Ephraim  fall   in  their  iniquity; 
Judah  also  shall  fall  with  them. 

6  They  shall  go  with  their  flocks 
and  with  their  herds  to  seek  the 
Lord;  but  they  shall  not  find  him; 
he  hath  withdrawn  himself  from  them. 


7  They  have  dealt  treacherously 
against  the  .  Lord  :  for  they  have 
begotten  strange  children  :  now  shall 
a  month  devour  them  with  their 
portions. 

8  Blow  ye  the  cornet  in  Gibeah, 


the  pride  of  Israel  in  his  own  sight,"  i.e.  his 
greatness  shall  be  broken  down,  and  he  shajl 
feel  it  to  be  so ;  "  in  his  own  sight, "  as  in  Ezek. 
XX.  43,  "ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own 
sight, "  i.e.  ye  shall  be  loathsome,  and  feel  your- 
selves to  be  so.  This  sense  of  "humbled"  is 
given  by  LXX.,  Chaldee  Targunl,  Rashi,  A  ben 
Ezra,  Luther,  RosenmtlUer,  Maurer,  Men- 
delssohn. The  Hebrew  verb  is  used  in  this 
5ense  of  being  "  humbled,"  or  "  afflicted,"  Ps. 
cxix.  67  ;  Isai.  xxv.  6,  xxxi.  4.  The  "pride 
of  Israel"  means  all  those  circumstances  of 
worldly  greatness,  on  which  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  especially  Ephraim,  vaunted  themselves  so 
Tiighly.  (^omp.  Amos  vi.  8,  "  excellency  (lit. 
pride)  of  Jacob."  Ephraim's  greatness  and 
pride  are  adjrnirably  illustrated  from  the  history 
in  Dr  Pusey's  note  on  this  passage.  The  same 
words  occur  ch.  vii.  10,     See  Note  below. 

therefore  shall,  &c.]  Rather,  yea,  Israel 
and  Epbralm  shall  stumble,  i.e.  "yea, 
Israel,  vauntingly  so  self-styled,  and  Ephraim, 
— that  name  of  overweening  self-boasting, 
shall  be  brought  to  the  ground." 

Judah  alio  shall  fall  •with  them]  shall 
stumble.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  ch. 
i.  7 ;  for  Judah  still  fell  to  the  ground,  though 
afterwards  restored.  Her  participation  in 
Israel's  idolatries  has  been  indicated  ch.  iv.  i;. 

6.  ^ey  shall  go  with  their  flocks  and  ivith 
their  herds']  With  large  gifts  of  lambs,  sheep, 
and  goats  ("flocks"),  of  calves,  heifers,  and 
bulls  ("herds"),  they  may  peradventure  en- 
deavour to  appease  Jehovah's  wrath;  but  if 
they  do,  it  will  be  too  late.  Compare  Micah 
iii.  4 ;  and  the  ineffectual  repentance  of  Judah 
under  Josiah  in  2  K.  xxiii.  a6,  ^7.  "Go;" 
— Judah,  to  Jehovah's  temple  at  Jerusalem; 
Israel,  those  of  the  remnant  that  were  "left" 
(i  K.  xix.  18),  to  the  altar  of  His  corrupted 
worship  at  Bethel,  or  to  other  altars  (cp.  i  K. 
xviii.  30,  xix.  10). 

he  hath  nuithdraivn  himself  from  them] 
As  the  verb  ordinarily  means  to  "  strip  off," 
as,  for  example,  one's  shoes,  it  here  denotes 
Jehovah's  disengaging  Himself  from  all  the 
ties  which  connected  Him  with  His  people. 
He  was  "departed  from"  them  (i  S.  xxviii. 
15). 

7.  dealt  treacherously]  faithlessly,  as 
an  adulteress :  cp.  Jer.  iii.  ao. 

begotten  strange  children]  borne  alien 
children,  i.e.  children  which  were  none  of 
the  Lord's,  no  genuine  offspring  of  the  theo- 


cracy, heathens  in  heart  and  conduct.  Com- 
pare ch.  ii.  4,  note ;  Isai.  Ivii.  3.  TheTargimi 
and  Jewish  commentators  were  probably  right, 
in  seeing  here  a  reference  in  particular  to  the 
issue  of  intermarriages  with  the  old  Canaanite 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  vrith  neigh- 
bouring idolaters.  It  had  been  foretold  that 
such  intermarriages  would  lead  Israel  into 
idolatry;  and  so  it  had  proved.  Compare 
Deut  vii.  3,  4  ;  Judg.  iii.  5 — 7  ;  i  K.  xi.  1—8; 
Ps.  cvi.  34 — 39.  The  story  of  Ahab's  mar- 
riage with  the  Sidonian  Jezebel,  and  of  its 
disastrous  results,  was  only  one  instance  of 
what  was  no  doubt  continually  occurring  very 
extensively  in  all  ranks.  The  "children  "  are, 
however,  styled  "alien,"  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  parentage,  as  of  the  heathen- 
ishness  of  their  character. 

now]  There  is  no  room  for  further  hesita- 
tion :  the  time  is  come. 

now  shall  a  month  devour  them]  Or,  rather, 
"  now  shall  the  new-moon  devour  them." 
The  Hebrew  noun  (chodesh)  means  indiffer- 
ently "  month  "  and  "  new  moon."  The  new 
moon  of  the  Israelites  proved  their  ruin, 
partly  through  the  insincerity  vrith  which 
they  attended  to  the  Jehovistic  observance 
of  that  national  holiday  prescribed  by  the 
Law  (comp.  Isai.  i.  13),  partly  through 
their  idolatrous  profanation  of  it  (so  Keil  and 
Wunsche).  It  is  here  cited  as  a  sample  of 
their  general  behaviour.  If  we  adhere  to 
the  rendering  of  A.V.,  we  shall  best  under- 
stand "a  month"  with  Jerome,  Kimchi, 
Calvin  and  Dr  Pusey,  as  denoting  a  brief 
period,  now  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven  fixed 
and  determined:  compare  v.  9.  But  the 
choice  of  this  particular  designation  of  tune 
would  seem  extremely  arbitrary,  Zech.  xi.  8 
affording  us  a  very  doubtful  parallel;  and 
there  is  the  further  inconvenience,  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  perhaps  furnish  no  other 
example  of  that  particular  form  of  personifica- 
tion by  which  a  period  of  time  is  spoken  of  as 
itself  effecting  what  is  done  by  other  agents  in 
it ;  for  the  use  of  the  expression,  "  the  day  of 
the  Lord,"  is  different. 

with  their  portions]  with  their  portions 
Of  inheritance.  For  the  form  of  expression 
compare  Gen.  vi.  13,  "with  the  earth."  These 
"  portions"  were  the  portions  of  land  assigned 
to  the  several  families  of  Israel.  Josh.  xix.  9 ' 
»  K.  ix.  10.  These  "portions"  should  be 
"consumed;"  that  is,  those  ancient  tenures 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  gener^ 
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and  the  trumpet  in  Ratnah ;  cry 
aloud  at  Beth-aven,  after  thee,  O 
Benjamin. 

9  Ephraim  shall  be  desolate  in  the 
day  of  rebuke :  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel  have  I  made  known  that  which 
shall  surely  be^ 


10  The  princes  of  Judah  were  like 
them  that  remove  the  bound  :  there- 
fore I  will  pour  out  my  wrath  upon 
them  like  water. 

1 1  Ephraim  is  oppressed  and  bro- 
ken in  judgment,  because  he  willingly 
walked  after  the  commandment. 


optivity  of  the  people  and  the  desolation  of 
the  country  (Jerome,  Keil,  Wtlnsche).  This 
view  of  the  words  seems  preferable  to  the 
somewhat  recondite  interpretation  (Eichhom, 
Simson,  Dr  Pusey),  which  takes  "  their  por- 
tions" as  being  their  idols  which  they  had 
made  their  portions  (Isai.  Ivii.  6),  in  place  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  the  proper  "portion of  His 
people"  (Ps.  xvi.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  16).  The  phrase 
can  hardly  embrace  both  senses. 

8.  Blotvye,  &C.']  The  inspired  prophet  sees 
in  vision  the  invading  hosts,  which  are  to 
execute  God's  judgments,  already  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.    The  (bent-back)  "comet," 

•  shophar,  and  the  (straight)  "trumpet,"  cha^ 
tzotzeraA  (on  which  see  note  on  Num.  x.  a), 
which  are  not  always  distinguished  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  were  used  in  times  of 
invasion  to  sound  the  alarm.  See  Jer.  iv. 
5,  vi.  I ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  3 — -5  ;  chap.  viii.  i. 
"  Cry  aloud,"  in  grief  and  terror,  as  in  Micah 
iv.  9  ;  Isai.  xv.  4.  "Gibeah"  was  four  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  "  Ramah"  two  miles 
further  off.  "Beth-aven"  is  here,  most  pro- 
bably, not  Bethel,  as  in  ch.  iv.  15,  but  a  town 
which  lay  east  of  Bethel  towards  Michmash. 
Bethel  had  ceased  to  belong  to  Benjamin,  most 
probably  at  the  disruption.  The  meaning  of 
the  verse  seems  to  be,  that  the  enemy,  having 
already  conquered  the  Northern  kingdom,  was 
now  threatening  the  Southern  with  its  capital. 
Compare  w.  10,  12,  14,  as  shewing  that  the 
prophet  has  in  his  eye  just  now  the  destruction 
of  both  kingdoms.  The  terror  spread  in  the 
Southern  kingdom  by  the  approach  of  the 
invader,  here  described  by  Ho§ea  (after  his 
manner)  curtly,  is  more  fully  portrayed  by 
Isaiah  (ch.  x.  28 — 3»)  in  relation  to  Sen- 
nacherib's invasion. 

after  thee,  O  Benjamin]  i.e.  he  is  at  thy 
heels ;  compare  Jer.  xlviii.  a ;  Ezek.  v.  la  : 
or,  possibly,  "  look  behind  thee."  Benjamin 
is  probably  named  as  in  part  containing  the 
Southern  capital.  On  Hosea's  reticence,  in 
only  indicating  Jerusalem  and  not  explicitly 
naming  her,  see  Introd.  p.  406.  The  population 
of  Jerusalem  was  probably  in  the  main  Ben- 
jamite  :  comp.  Jer.  vi.  i  ;  and  note  on  i  K. 
xii.  21. 

9.  be  desolate']   become  a,  desolation. 
'in  the  day  of  rebuke]     i.e.  at  the  time  when 

the  sinner's  doings  are  laid  bare  (Ps.  1.  ai ; 
Ezek.  V.  15),  and  "visited"  in  punishment 
(ch,  ix,  7). 


among  the  tribes  of  Israel  have  1  made 
known  that  <which  shall  surely  be]  tliat 
which  IB  Bure,  certainly  true,  as  in  Ps. 
xix.  7 ;  the  sentence  shall  not  be  revoked. 
The  expression,  "  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  is  no- 
where used  to  denote  the  Ten  Tribes  only, 
but  always  means  the  whole  nation  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  19  is  no  exception:  for  there  "his 
fellows"  qualifies  the  expression  so  as  to  limit 
it  to  the  tribes  confederate  with  Ephraim). 
Hosea  therefore  here  refers  to  his  prophesying 
as  exercised  in  the  face  of  the  whole, nation. 
.  Though  he  ordinarily  addresses  himself  to  the 
Northern  kingdom  only,  he  yet  repeatedly  has 
a  message  to  deliver  also  to  Judah  as  linking 
herself  to  Ephraim,  and,  in  this  particular 
context,  most  emphatically.  His  solemn  as- 
severation, therefore,  interposed  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  denunciation  of  Ephraim's  desola- 
tion and  the  wrath  to  be  poured  upon  Judah, 
applies  to  both  alike. 

10.  miere  like  them  that  remove  the  bound] 
are  become  like  them  that  remove  the 
landmark.  The  removal  of  ancient  land- 
marks is  forbidden  in  Deut.  xix.  14,  and  put 
under  a  curse  in  Deut.  xxvii.  17.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  oppression  of 
the  defenceless  in  Prov.  xxiii.  10  and  Job 
xxiv.  a.  The  prophet  therefore  marks  the 
nobles  of  Judah  as  grasping  and  tyrannical  in 
dealing  with  their  weaker  neighbours;  and 
thus  his  language  appears  identical  in  import 
with  Isaiah's  denunciation  of  "the  ancients  of 
His  people"  (ch.  iii.  14).  See  also  Isai.  i.  as, 
X.  I,  a.  As,  however,  the  prophet  does  not 
say,  that  "the  princes  of  Judah  were  they 
who  removed  the  landmark,"  but  that  they 
"were  become  like  them,"  he  must  mean  to 
charge  them  with  high-handed  recklessness  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  others  in  general,  in- 
cluding, perhaps,  Jehovah's  rights  as  well. 
But  it  would  seem  arbitrary  to  suppose,  with 
Keil,  that  their  trespasses  against  Jehovah  are 
mainly  intended.  The  prophet  apparently 
refers  to  Deuteronomy  (xix.  14,  xxvii.  17) : 
a  fact  deserving  of  notice  in  relation  to  the  age 
of  that  book.  See  likewise  note  on  the  next 
verse. 

like  water]  The  wrath  coming  down  in 
full  stream.  Comp.  the  use  of  the  figure  in 
Isai.  xliv.  3, 

11.  Ephraim  is  oppressed  and  broken  in 
judgment]  Overwhelmed  la  Epliraim, 
crushed  In  l^la  cause,  lit,  "crushed  of 
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I  Or,' 
a  worm. 


12  Therefore  will  I  be  unto  Eph-  13  When  Ephraim  saw  his  sick- 
raim  as  a  moth,  and  to  the  house  of  ness,  and  Judah  saw  his  wound,  then 
Judah  as  '  rottenness.  went  Ephraim  to  the  Assyrian,  and 


judgment,"  i.e.  utterly  defeated  in  his  plea. 
Others,  not  so  well,  "crushed  rightfully." 
The  expression  points  to  that  Providential 
judgment,  often  referred  to  in  Scripture,  which 
is  ever  being  from  time  to  time  held,  upon 
states  as  well  as  upon  individuals.  In  such  a 
court,  Ephraim  had  had  his  cause  utterly 
and  hopelessly  defeated.  The  words  "over- 
whelmed" or  "oppressed"  and  "crushed" 
include,  according  to  Rashi  and  Kimchi,  a 
reference  to  the  violence  exercised  by  the 
heathen  powers :  these  were  Ephraim's  adver- 
saries employed  to  execute  the  sentence.  The 
Hebrew  verbs  so  rendered  are  repeatedly  con- 
joined ;  as  I  S.  xii.  3,  4 ;  Amos  iv.  i ;  Jer. 
xxii.  17 ;  and  especially  Deut.  xxviii.  33, 
which  last  passage,  relating  as  it  does  to 
Israel's  punishment  for  idolatry,  the  prophet 
has  evidently  in  his  eye. 

because  he  <willingly  ivalked  after  the  cem- 
mandmenf]  t)ecause  he  would  go  after 
the  ordinance.  "Would,"  i.e.  wilfully  set 
himself  to  do  so.  The  "ordinance"  can  only 
mean  the  calf  set  up  by  Jeroboam,  the  worship 
of  which  was  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy 
persistently  upheld,  even  by  the  best  of  the 
Northern  kings ;  shewing  how  deeply  the 
inclination  towards  it  was  rooted  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.  Comp.  Micah  vi.  16.  Men  are 
often  said  in  Scripture  to  "go  after"  the 
object  of  their  worship;  but  never  to  "go 
after  a  commandment"  in  the  sense  of  obeying 
it.  The  Hebrew  noun  (tsa-v)  occurs  besides 
only  in  Isai.  xxviii.  10,  13  ;  in  which  passage 
its  use  is  modified  by  the  context  in  so  very 
peculiar  a  manner  as  to  give  us  little  help  here. 
Its  proper  sense  appears  to  be  "precept," 
"commandment,"  "ordinance."  Most  critics 
who  accept  this  rendering  consider,  that  Jero- 
boam's calf  is  so  designated  as  being  an 
ordinance  of  man  set  up  in  the  face  of  God's 
law  (Aben  Ezra,  Wunsche).  Possibly  the 
word  "ordinance"  had  become  a  fixed  term 
in  popular  usage  to  denote  this  particular 
object,  as  the  word  "sacrament"  is  often 
used  in  a  concrete  sense  to  denote  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — 
See  Note  below. 

12.  Therefore  ivill  I  be,  &c.]  Rather, 
Therefore  am  I  as  the  moth  unto  Eph- 
raim, and  as  the  wood-vorm  to  the 
house  of  Judah.  The  -v.  points  back  to 
the  two  preceding:  "and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  I,  in  place  of  being  their  Conservator 
and  Defence,  am  wasting  away  the  whole 
power  of  both  Israel  and  Judah  by  the  inward 
working  upon  them  of  my  curse."  Comp. 
the  use  of  the  same  figure  in  Job  xiii.  a  8  ; 
Ps.  xxxix.  II ;  Isai.  1.  9,  li.  8.    Ephraim  and 


Judah,  in  feet  rotten  to  the  core,  were  pre- 
pared at  the  first  rough  handling  from  Assyria 
or  Babylon  to  perish  utterly. 

13.  bii  sickness. ..his  ivound^  Political 
adversity  is  often  compared  to  sickness,  as 
ch.  vi.  I,  vii.  I ;  Isai.  i.  5,  6 ;  Jer.  xxx.  13,  13. 

and  sent  to  king  Jareb"]  Or,  "  and  one  sent 
to  the  champion  king,"  or,  "to  the  king  that 
shall  plead."  Ephraim  appears  not  alone  in 
this  application  to  Assyria:  this  we  gather, 
both  from  the  mention  of  Judah  in  the  protasis, 
which  otherwise  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
apodosis,  and  from  the  plural  pronoun  in 
"  heal  you,"  and  "  cure  you  of  your  wound." 
Either,  then,  we  must  with  some  commenta- 
tors, as  Kimchi,  understand  the  subject  to  the 
verb  "sent"  to  be  Judah,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  a  natural  way  of  construing ; 
or,  we  must  suppose  that  the  application 
referred  to  was  made  by  Ephraim  in  the  name 
of  the  sister  kingdom  as  well.  The  "king 
Jareb"  is  mentioned  again  in  ch.  x.  6,  "it 
shall  be  carried  unto  Asshur  for  a  present  to 
king  Jareb;"  which  passage  proves  that  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  before  us  is  a 
parallelism  of  identity,  and  that  "king  Jareb" 
is  the  king  of  Assyria.  Hence,  in  the  next 
clause  we  have  "he,"  not  "they."  Why  the 
Assyrian  king  is  so  designated  is  matter  of 
conjecture.  Hebrew  scholars  are  of  opinion 
that  the  absence  of  the  article  with  the 
noun  "king"  militates  against  our  taking 
"Jareb"  as  a  proper  name  ;  "king  Solomon," 
e.g.,  in  Hebrew  is  always  "the  king  Solomon." 
There  is  agun  no  evidence  of  there  being  any 
place  or  people  bearing  the  name  of  "Jareb;" 
so  that  one  of  the  two  marginal  renderings  of 
A.  v.,  "the  king  of  Jareb,"  has  nothing  in 
its  favour.  The  other  marginal  rendering, 
"  the  king  that  should  plead,"  brings  us  to  the 
sense  that  is  most  generally  acquiesced  in, 
namely,  "Pleader,"  "Avenger,"  "Champion." 
It  may  possibly  have  been  the  well-knovra 
titular  epithet  of  some  particular  sovereign, 
like  2<BTTjp,  'Em^mn^s,  and  the  like.  There 
appears,  at  all  events,  a  certain  irony  in  the 
introduction  of  the  epithet:  as  if  the  "cham- 
pion king"  could  avail  aught  against  Jehovah's 
will !  The  history  mentions  application  being 
made  to  "Pul"  by  Menahem,  king  of  Israel 
(*  K.  XV.  19),  and  to  Tiglath-pileser  by 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (a  K.xvi.  7, 8).  Hoshea's 
relations  with  Shalmanezer  (a  K.  xvii.  3)  were 
of  a  different  complexion.  But  there  may  have 
been  many  other  appeals  made  to  Asshur  for 
help,  besides  those  which  the  history  chances 
to  mention ;  for  there  was  a  continual  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  those  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  who  did  not  rely  upon  the  protection 
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fev"/^^"*^  '*°  ^'"S  Jareb:  yet  could  he 
yanbior,  not  heal  you,  nor  cure  you  of  your 

itiMshouid  wound. 

tiead.  j^  Pqj  J  ^m  j^  yjjjQ  Ephraim 

as  a  lion,  and  as  a  young  lion  to  the 
house  of  Judah :  I,  even  I,  will  tear 


and  go  away ;  I  will  take  away,  and 
none  shall  rescue  him. 

15  fl  I  will  go  and  return  to  my 
place,   *till  they  acknowledge  their '*Heb-^ 
offence,  and  seek  my  face :  in  their  beguuiy. 
affliction  they  will  seek  me  early. 


of  Jehovah,  to  look  abroad  for  assistance, 
whether  against  foreign  or  domestic  difBculties, 
and  this  form  of  imbelief  is  frequently  re- 
proved, Cp.  ch.  vii.  II,  viii.  9,  xu.  i,  xiv.  3 ; 
Isai.  vii.  so,  "razor  that  is  hired;"  xxx.  a, 
xxxi.  I.    See  Introduction,  pp.  403,  404. 

Sclirader,  in  his  '  Keilinschriften  und  das 
Alte  Testament'  (p.  a8i),  holds  strongly  by 
the  view,  that  "Jareb"  must  be  an  appellative 
=  "the  champion  king;"  and,  in  connection 
with  an  hypothesis  identifying  .the  "Shalman" 
mentioned  ch.  x.  14  with  Shalmaneser  III., 
inclines  to  think,  that  the  particular  sovereign 
here  meant  was.Assur-dan-ilu  (Assur-dayan), 
B.C.  771 — 754,  who  made  a  succession  of 
expeditions  towards  the  west,  one  reaching  as 
far  as  Arpad.  See  the  Eponymal  Canon  of 
his  reign  in  Menant,  'Annales  des  Rois 
d'Assyrie,'  pp.  131,  13^.  But  this  identifica- 
tion appears  piecarious. 

yet  could  he  not,  &c.]  Or,  yet  shall  he 
not  lie  able  to  heal  you,  nor  cure  you 
of  your  wound,  or,  "nor  shall  ye  be  cured 
of  your  wound."     "  You,"  i.e.  either  of  you. 

14.  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  young  lion]  There 
is  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  two 
animals  here  named — the  shachal,  "brayer," 
"roarer,"  and  the  kephir,  "maned"  or 
"powerful" — except  that  the  latter  denotes 
the  lion  combining  the  fresh  vivacity  of  youth 
with  the  almost  perfect  strength  of  maturity. 
Here  we  have  presented  to  our  view  no  longer 
the  silent  though  sure  work  of  the  "moth"  or 
"  wood-worm"  (i;.  i») ;  Jehovah  is  about  to 
proceed  to  a  more  decisive  and  more  con- 
spicuous operation  of  His  power;  and  in 
prospect  of  this,  all  Israel's  endeavours  to 
retrieve  himself  should  be  fruitless ;  the  "  for  " 
pointing  back  to  the  preceding  verse. 

7,  e-ven  i]  Or,  I  myself,  even  I.  In 
Hebrew,    one   pronoun  added  gives  greater 


emphasis ;  here  the  pronoun  "  I "  is  added 
twice,  marking  with_  unusual  intensity  the 
interposition  of  the  Divine  hand.  "  A  day  of 
the  Lord"  was  indeed  coming  upon  all  Is- 
rael. 

•will  tear  and  go  aiuay,  &c.]  will  rend 
and  go  away  (with  my  prey) ;  I  will  bear 
It  off,  and  there  shallbe  none  torescue. 
The  lion's  feline  mode  of  dealing  with  its  prey, 
first  tearing,  and  then  carrying  ofT,  is  graphi- 
cally indicated  with  a  distinct  predictive  mean- 
ing. For  in  the  event  we  see,  first,  that  Shal- 
manezer  "  rent "  in  pieces  the  Northern  king- 
dom, and  then  "carried  off"  its  population  ; 
and,  subsequently,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  dealt 
in  the  same  manner  with  Judah. 

15.  return  to  my  place]  Jehovah  had  come 
forth  from  "His  place"  (Isai.  xxvi.  ai)  to 
execute  His  wrath.  This  being  done.  He  will 
withdraw  into  His  retirement,  whither  Israel 
shall  find  no  access  (comp.  ch.  iii.  4,  v.  6). 

acknonuledge  their  offence]  find  out  their 
guiltiness;  lit.  "be  guilty."  The  verb 
sometimes  denotes  the  offender's  having  his 
guilt  brought  home  to  his  consciousness;  as 
in  Zech.  xi.  5  "  hold  themselves  guilty;" 
Prov.  xxx.  10;  Jer.  ii.  3. 

and  seek  my  face]  Looking  no  more  to 
men  but  to  God.  Comp.  ch.  xiv.  3.  To 
"seek  God's  face"  is  to  endeavour  to  gain 
the  consciousness  and  manifestation  of  His 
favour.     Comp.  Prov.  xxix.  116 ;  Ps.  xxvii.  8. 

in  their  affiictian  they  <will  seek  me  early] 
Perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Deut.  iv.  49,  30. 
We  have  in  this  verse,  under  a  different  form, 
the  same  account  of  the  future  of  Israel  and 
of  Judah  (see  ch.  vi.  4)  which  was  given  in 
ch.  iii.  4,  J.  Partially  fulfilled  in  Dan.  ix.  a, 
3,  the  prediction  awjuts  its  more  perfect  ac- 
complishment in  the  time  indicated  in  Rom, 
xi.  25,  a6. 


2.  The  sense  given  in  the  foot-note  is  justi- 
fied by  the  following  considerations.  The  verb 
UnB*,  "  slay,"  is  used  very  often  of  slaughter- 
ing a  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  also  used  of  slaying 
a  man,  as  in  Num.  xiv.  16 ;  Judg.  xii.  6 ;  a  K. 
X.  7,  &c.  ntiriB'  is  the  feminine  infinitive, 
like'nanN,  isai.  Ivl.  6;  HKI^  Isai.  xxix.  13  ; 
n3Kn,  Jer.  xxxi.  la.  The  word  D''DB'  is 
derived  from  tSIB',  which  occurs  once  in  Ps. 
xl.  4>   3T3  ^DB*;  where  the  first  consonant 


NOTES  on  Chap.  v.  2,  5,  n. 
has  for  its  vowel 


kametz.  The  noun  has 
tsere,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  participle,  like 
IJ,  "sojourner,"  )'!?,  "mocker."  So  Ewald, 
'  Lehrbuch,'  §  151  b,  p.  39a  (7th  edit.)  ;  and 
accordingly  he  renders  it  in  his  'Propheten' 
by  Abtrtlnnige,  with  which  Dr  Pusey  and 
Wansche  agree.  So  Kimchi.  The  Masoretic 
interpunctuation,  in  separating  D^DB*  from  the 
following  verb,  is  represented  by  taking  this 
noun,  as  not  being  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
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but  as  placed  in  apposition  to  the  subjects 
"  Slaughtering"  does  not  of  itself  define  "of- 
fering idolatrous  sacrifices;"  being  used  also 
of  slaying  victims  to  Jehovah. 

5.  This  rendering  of  A.  V.  means,  ac- 
cording to  some,  "the  proud  self-rsufficiency 
of  Israel,  shevying  itself  in  stiffnecked  rebellion 
against  the  Lord,  calls  aloud  for  his  punish- 
ment" (so  Jerome,  Evyald,  WUnsche,  Dr 
Pusey,  Bp  Wordsworth) ;  according  to  others, 
"The  Lord  Himself  (comp.  Amos  viii.  7) 
stands  forth  to  arraign  Israel"  (thus  Arab. 
Version  in  Merx,  Hitzig,  Simson,  Keil), 
But  though  "answer  against  him"  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  expression  (cp.  Heb.  of  Deut. 
xix.  16;  Isai.  iii.  9;  Jer.  xiv.  7),  yet  "answer 
against  his  face"  is  hardly  so:  it  should  be 
"answer  against  him  to  his  face." 

11.  "  Commandment."  The  Septuagint  has 
fmrcdav,  meaning  thereby  idols,  and  no  doubt 
reading  IC,  put  for  Nits',  as  in  the  kethibh  of 
job  XV.  31.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  also 
pWnly  had  the  same  reading ;  for  he_  para- 
phrases the  clause  thus:  "because  the  judges 
are  turned  to  err  (or  go  aside_)  after  the  mam- 
mon of  falsehood."  Gesenms  in  his  'The- 
saurus' (in  verb.  IV)  does  not  hesitate  to 
accept  this  as  the  true  reading.    It    would 


make  no  material  difference  in  the  sense,  if 
it  were  adopted ;  but  the  Masoretic  reading  is 
so  strongly  attested  by  the  manuscripts,  and 
admits  of  so  plausible  an  explanation,  that  we 
dare  not  accept  the  alteration.  The  Vulgate, 
which  gives  sordei,  shews  that  Jerome  had 
the  same  consonants  in  his  Hebrew  text,  and 
only  read  them  with  a  different  vowel,  tso,  IX 
for  NIX,  excrementum.  Such  an  interpretation 
might  suit  the  coarse  taste  of  later  Jews  in 
speaking  of  idolatry ;  but  we  should  hardly 
expect  such  a  phrase  in  Hosea.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  IS  was  another  form  of  W  labours 
under  two  objections;  (i)  that  tsadhe  is 
sometimes  interchanged  with  the  softer  sibi- 
lants as  samech  or  jin,  but  never  with  shin, 
see  Gesenius,  'Thes.,'  on  the  latter;  and  (a) 
that  then  we  should  have  two  anomalies  con- 
curring in  the  word ;  both  the  permutation  of 
the  X  for  B*  and  also  the  omission  of  the  S. 

The  Hebrew  verb  rendered  "would"  means 
making  up  one's  mind  to  do  a  thing, 
with  reference  frequently  to  difficulty  or 
other  considerations  prompting  to  a  different 
course  of  conduct.  Here  it  intimates  defiance 
of  the  Lord's  prohibition  and  warnings.  It 
is  the  same  verb  as  we  have  in  i  S.  xiL  22, 
"pleased;"  Deut.  i.  5,  "began;"  Exod.  ii. 
21 ;  Judg.  xix.  6  ;  a  K.  v.  23,  "be  content ;" 
Josh.  xvii.  12,  "would." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  An  exhortation  to  repentance.    4  A  complaint 
of  their  uniowardness  and  iniquity, 

COME,  and  let  us  return  unto 
the  Lord  :    for  he   hath  torn, 


and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten, 
and  he  will  bind  us  up. 

2  ''After  two  days  will  he  revive  "'Cor.  15, 
us :  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us 
up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight. 


Chap.  VI.  1.  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
Lord]  Come  (they  shall  then  say),  and, 
&c.  This  verse,  with  the  two  which  follow,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  both  by  the  words  "he  hath 
torn,"  reciting  the  "I  will  tear"  of  ch.  v.  14, 
and  by  the  words  "he  will  revive  us,"  which 
imply,. not  only  the  illness  of  ibid.  13,  but  also 
the  utter  destruction  indicated  ibid.  14.  As 
the  state  of  things  thus  recognized  was  for  the 
most  part  yet  future,  the  confession  and  mutual 
exhortation  here  founded  thereupon  also  belong 
to  a  fiiture  time.  We  cannot  then  regard  the 
present  verse  as  an  exhortation  addressed  by 
the  prophet  to  his  contemporaries.  It  is  rather 
language  which  Israel  would  be  ready  to 
employ  in  that  future  season  of  self-recollec- 
tion. So  LXX.,  Targum,  Rashi,  &c.  The 
prophet,  having  indicated  in  ch.  v.  15  that 
such  a  time  would  come,  here,  so  to  speak, 
hastens  forward  with  alacrity  to  help  them 
in  the  expression  of  their  penitence ;  with 
the  feeling,  no  doubt,  on  his  heart,  "Would 
that  even  now  they  thus  would  speak ! " 

for  he  hath  torn]  i.e.  for  he  It  is  tbat 


hath  torn.  The  pronoun  "  He,"  introduced 
with  emphasis  in  the  Hebrew,  gives  the  clause 
this  particular  turn. 

and  he  will  heal  us. .  .and  he  twill  bind  us  up] 
Rather,  and  he  shall  heal  ns...anil  he 
shall  hind  us  up.  These  penitents  express, 
not  so  immediately  the  assurance  that  God 
would  vouchsafe  to  heal,  as  the  determination 
to  look  to  Him  alone  for  healing;  cp.  ch.  xiv. 
3.  The  figures  of  healing,  and  binding  up 
wounds,  are  similarly  applied  in  other  places ; 
Exod.  XV.  a6 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  39 ;  Job  v.  18 ; 
Isai.  i.  6,  XXX.  «6;  Hos.  vii.  i,  xiv.  4.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  allusion  in  this  and  the  next  verse  to 
Deut.  xxxii.  39. 

2.  After  tiuo  days,  &c.]  i.e.  "  We  dare 
not  expect  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  Je- 
hovah's complete  acceptance  of  our  repentance : 
but,  so  great  is  His  mercy !  the  delay  will  not 
be  long :  one  full  day,  it  may  be ;  but  we  feel 
assured,  that  on  the  morrow  He  will  revive 
our  prostrate  state ;  or  that,  at  the  latest,  on 
the  day  after  to-morrow  He  will  raise  us  up 
that  we  may  live  before  Him."    "Revive," 
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3  Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  ing  j  and  he  shall  come  unto  us  as 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord  :  his  the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  former  rain 
going  forth  is  prepared  as  the  morn-    unto  the  earth. 


"quicken,"  "make  alive,"  is  applied  figura- 
tively, as  in  Ps.  Ixxi.  ao,  Ixxxv.  6,  cxxxviii. 
7  ;  Isai.  Ivii.  15.  "  To  rise  up,"  as  fromj  a 
bed,  is  repeatedly  used  also  of  rising  up  from 
death ;  see  Job  xiv.  la ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10 ;  Isai. 
xxvi.'i4,  19;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
expression  "  raise  up  "  means,  here,  restoration 
from  a  state  of  death.  The  state  of  death 
is  a  figure  expiesang  the  extinction  of  all  that 
well-being  of  the  nation,  both  spiritual  and 
Secular,  wrhich  it  once  derived  from  the  favour 
of  its  God.  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  valley  of 
dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.)  is  a  remarkable 
illustration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  use  of  this 
figure.  "  Live  in  lus  sight ; "  i.  e.  vievyed  by 
Him  with  complacency,  and  safe  in  His  pro- 
tection. Comp.  Gen.  xvii.  18.  In  regard  to 
the  two  designations  of  time  here  given,  we 
find  in  the  N.  T.  that,  in  reference  to  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  the  expression  "after  three  days," 
ffTo.  rpets  -qjiipas  (for  we  never  in  this  rela- 
tion have  mention  of  "  after  two  days "),  is 
used  convertibly  with  "  on  the  third  day." 
See  Mark  viii.  31  compared  with  Mark  ix.  31 
and  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  and  Matt,  xxvii.  63  with 
ib.  verse  64.  And  so  no  doubt  "  after  three 
days  "  is  to  be  taken  in  Lukeii.  46.  Interpreted 
by  this  analogy,  the  phrase  "  rfter  two  days," 
in  LXX.  jifTa  Svo  i)/iepar,  does  not,  as  it  has 
very  commonly  (though  not  by  Jewish  com- 
mentators) been  taken  for  granted  that  it  does, 
denote  the  same  as  "on  the  third  day,"  but 
would  rather  find  its  equivalent  in  the  phrase 
"on  the  second  day,"  which  in  Exod.  ii.  13 
(compare  Acts  vii.  a8)  and  Judg.  xx.  ^4 
means  "  on  the  morrow."  And  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  after  two  days" 
in  John  iv.  43  and  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3,  in  which 
latter  passage,  it  should  seem,  our  Lord, 
speaking  on  the  Wednesday,  refers  to  what 
was  to  be  done  on  the  morrow  afternoon. 
For  a  parallel  use  of  the  notion  of  two  or 
three  days  applied  figuratively  to  denote  a 
short  period,  see  Luke  xiii.  3  a.  For  the 
indeterminate  use  of  numerals  compare  also 
Isai.  xvii.  6. 

.  The  language  of  the  verse,  as  above  inter- 
preted, finds  its  just  and  complete  application 
in  the  hopes  expressed  by  those  penitent  Israel- 
ites, whose  posture  of  mind  the  prophet  is 
here  dramatically  setting  forth.  So  Calvin, 
Henderson,  Hengstenberg,  Keil  and  Wtlnsche. 
In  all  ages,  however,  Christian  piety  has  very 
generally  recognized  in  its  wording  a  reference 
to  our  Lord's  resurrection.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament  to  constrain  us  so  to 
apply  the  passage;  for,  so  far  as  appears,  it 
makes  no  allusion  to  it.  Nevertheless,  a  be^ 
liever  in  Christ,  without  fearing  any  censure 


from  sound  criticism,  may  be  bold  to  surmise, 
that  "the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
Hosea"did  prompt  him  so  to  fashion  his 
utterance,  as  in  an  allusive .  manner  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  in  future  ages 
should  repent  towards  that  great  event.  The 
death  and  burial  of  Christ  as ' '  made  sin  for  us," 
succeeded  "  on  the  third  day"  by  His  resurrec- 
tion, is,  in  fact,  for  all  penitents,  the  sole  and 
certain  ground  of  their  being  freed  from  the 
state  of  sin  and  condemnation  and  rising  again 
to  live  in  God's  sight.  Since  therefore  it  was 
to  be  by  virtue  of  .Christ's  being  raised  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  that  penitents  were 
to  be  "raised  up"  from  their  spiritual  misery, 
it  may  well  be  believed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
suggested  the  designation  of  time,  which  is 
here  given  and  which  is  certainly  remarkable, 
with  an  oblique  reference  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.  Then  shall  ■  •we  know,  &c.]  Rather, 
Tea,  let  us  know,  let  us  follow  on  to 
know,  the  Lord.  The  form  of  the  verbs 
"  let  us  know  "  and  "  let  us  follow  on  "  in  the 
Hebrew  marks  them  as  cohortative,  and  as 
standing  parallel  with,  "let  us  return "  in  -v.  i. 
"  Let  us  know  the  Lord ;"  the  knowledge  is 
that  mentioned  in  ch.  iv.  1,  and  which  in  v.  6 
of  this  chapter  reappears,  as  representing  our 
duty,  and  not  merely  our  felicity.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  devoting  of  the  soul  to 
God,  with  the  desire  and  endeavour  after  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  His  favour,  joined  with 
the  study  also  to  do  His  will  in  practical 
obedience.  "  Follow  on  ; "  the  word  denotes 
earnest  endeavour,  as  in  Deut.  xvi.  ao ;  Ps, 
xxxiv.  14.  The  abrupt  addition  of  "let  us 
follow  on  to  know"  may  be  taken,  either  as  a 
stirring  exhortation  to  earnest  endeavour,  or 
as  a  correction  of  the  preceding  "let  us 
know,"  dictated  by  the  feeling,  that  though  we 
must  use  our  best,  endeavours  to  know  God, 
yet  after  all  the  actual  attainment  to  that 
knowledge  must  come  to  us  from  above. 

his  going  forth  is  prepared']  Or,  "fixed." 
The  night  of  sorrow  and  contrition  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  the  joyful  manifestation  of  His 
mercy.  Comp.  Ps.  xxx.  j  ;  Isai.  Iviii.  8, 
"  His  going  forth,"  as  in  Ps.  xix.  6. 

and  he  shall  come,  &C.3  Or,  he  shall 
come  as  tbe  plentiful  rain  unto  us,  as 
the  latter  rain  which  watereth  the 
earth.  The  same  image  as  in  Ps,  Ixxii.  6 ; 
Prov.  xvi.  15  ;  Isai.  Iv.  10.  We  may  observe 
the  accumulation  of  images  to  describe  the 
joyous  change;  morning  to  the  weary  watcher, 
plentiful  rain  to  the  parched  ground,  Comp, 
^schylus  'Agam.'  874,  .875,  See  Note  below. 
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4  It  O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do 

unto  thee?    O  Judah,  what  shall  I 

l^^  ^j.  do  unto  thee  ?  for  your  H  goodness  is 

kinSuss.'  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early 

dew  it  goeth  away. 
\h''-l^"i       5    Therefore  have  I  hewed  them 
menu       by  the  prophets  j  I  have  slain  them 
^Mie,  ^^  jjjg  ^^^^  ^^^^  mouth:  'and  thy 


judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
forth. 

6  For  I  desired  ^  mercy,  and  not " '  Sam. 
sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  Eccies.5.1. 
more  than  burnt  oiFerings.  J?.^&ij*. 

7  But  they  '  like  men  have  trans-  J^^^*' 
gressed  the  covenant :  there  have  they 
dealt  treacherously  against  me. 


4.  The  first  three  verses  of  the  chapter 
close  the  foregoing  discourse  (to  which  they 
properly  belong)  with  a  promise  of  blessing ; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  three  chapters  are 
severally  closed,  Verse  4  commences  a  new 
discourse,  consisting  of  sharp  and  varied 
rebuke,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  chapter.  The  first  topic  of  rebuke  is 
the  superficial  character  of  whatever  religious 
reformatiort  was  at  any  time  exhibited  by 
either  Israel  or  Judah,  and  which  in  the 
history  is  illustrated  in  the  accounts  given  of 
Ahab  and  of  Jehu,  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Josiah. 
This  rebuke  however  does  not  apply,  as  some 
have  supposed,  to  the  penitence  described  in 
the  foregoing  three  verses ;  for  those  verses 
contain  no  indication  whatever  of  a  repentance 
superficial  or  evanescent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  imagery  ("morning  cloud,"  "dew," 
"light,"  "slain  them")  belongs  to  the  same 
region  of  thought  as  verses  i — 3  ("  mommg," 
"rain,"  "torn  us");  shewing  that  this  dis- 
course, though  distinct  in  its  import,  does 
however  grow  up  in  the  prophet's  mmd  out  of 
the  former.  The  connection  appears  to  be 
that  of  contrast.  The  prophet  feels,  that 
Israel  is  as  yet  very  far  from  adopting  any 
such  sentiments  as  he  has  been  portraying; 
all  their  piety  as  yet  is  hollow  and  fleeting, 
and  therefore  of  a  character  to  warrant  no 
expectation  of  a  blessing. 

luhat  shall  I  do  unto  theef]  i.e.  what 
further  means  can  I  possibly  employ  to  bring 
you  to  real,  steadfast  piety  ?  Comp.  Isai.  i.  5, 
6,  V.  4. 

your  goodness]  The  word  chesed,  which  in 
•u.  6  (as  commonly)  is  rendered  "mercy," 
stands  here  for  that  principle  of  general 
charity,  founded  upon  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  It  is  not  unaptly 
rendered  in  the  text  of  our  A.  V.  "  goodness." 
So  Isai.  Ivii.  i,  where  "  merciful  men,"  lit. 
"  men  oi  (chesed')  mercy,"  stands  as  a  general 
designation  of  the  good.  Others  take  "  your 
mercy"  for  "  my  mercy  towards  you"  (Jer., 
Luther) ;  but  we  should  then  have  the  main 
thought,  namely,  the  fleeting  character  of  all 
acceptable  behaviour  on  their  part,  implied 
only,  not  expressed. 

morning  cloud]    Which  promises  rdn,  but 
in  the  hot  sun  is  speedily  exhaled.     Comp. 
ch.  xiii.  3. 
and  as  the  early  demi  it  goeth  aiuaf]  Rather, 


as    tbe  dew  wblch  early  goeth  away. 
See  Note  below. 

5.  have  I  hewed  them]  have  I  hewed 
down  hy  the  prophets.  The  context  shews 
that  the  verb  rendered  "hew"  is  used,  as  in 
Isai.  li.  9  ("cut"),  for  "cut  down."  The 
meaning  is.  Notwithstanding  Israd's  oc- 
casional repentings.  My  work  through  My 
prophets  has  been  that  of  smiting  dovm,  not 
making  alive. — "  By  the  prophets ; "  comp. 
I  K.  xix.  17  ;  Jer.  i.  10,  v.  14.  . 

/  have  slain  them  by  the  miords  of  my  mouth] 
Denounced  death  instead  of  promising  life. 

thy  judgments  are  as  the  light  that  goeth 
forth]  "  Thy  judgments,"  i.e.  the  judgments 
pronounced  upon  thee,  as  in  Zeph.  iii.  15. 
The  abrupt  change  of  the  address  is  in 
harmony  with  Hosea's  style.  The  minatory 
character  of  the  whole  imagery  makes  it  most 
probable,  that  the  "light "  meant  is  that  of  the 
lightning  flash,  as  in  Job  xxxvii.  3  ("light- 
ning"), 15.  But  the  meaning  may  possibly 
be,  as  some  take  it,  this:  will  as  certMly 
and  as  conspicuously  appear  as  the  light  at 
the  dawn  of  day.  But  another  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  accepted  by  some  eminent  critics, 
gives  it  tlius :  "  and  my  judgment  as  tie  light 
{i.e.  lightning-flash)  goeth  forth."  See  Note 
below. 

6.  For  I  desired  mercy]  Or,  Hercy  I 
delight  m.  The  Lord  Jesus  cited  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  on  two  several  occasions: 
first  in  justification  of  His  admitting  into 
close  personal  intercourse  with  Himself  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  unclean  as  they  were  ac- 
counted in  the  view  of  Pharisean  ceremonials 
ism  (Matt.  ix.  13);  and,  again,  in  justifica- 
tion of  His  disciples  relieving  thdr  hunger 
in  violation  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  sabbatical  law  (Matt.  xii.  7).  Christ's 
application  of  the  words  makes  it  plain,  that 
the  "  mercy  "  here  spoken  of  is  "  charity," — 
the  goodness  which  when  occasion  offers 
shews  itself  as  compas^onate  benevolence. 
The  "  knowledge  of  God,"  on  the  other  hand, 
indicates  the  right  posture  of  the  heart  to- 
wards Him.  See  note  on  v.  3  above.  The 
whole  verse  therefore  is  identical  in  meaning 
vrith  Mark  xii.  33 ;  where  indeed  the  scribe,  in 
his  reference  to  "whole  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices,"  seems  to  allude  to  it.  Some  take  the 
chesed  of  the  first  clause  as  identical  with  "the 


V.  8—10.] 


BOr, 
cunning- 
for  blood. 
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8  Gilead  is  a  city  of  them  that    for  a  man,  so  the  company  of  priests  Jj^|''o„ 
work  iniquity,  and  is  '  polluted  with    murder  in  the  way  *  by  consent :  for  shmider, 
blood.  they  commit '  lewdness 


9  And  as  troops  of  robbers  wait 


or,  to. 
Shechem. 


10  I  have  seen  an  horrible  thing  ^,2j^,-^ 


knowledge  of  God"  in  tiie  second,  pleading 
the  parallelism.  But  the  parallelism  is  not  one 
of  identity,  but  rather  breaks  up  into  two 
parts  the  one  whole  proposition,  "I  desire 
mercy  and  the  knowledge  of  God  rather  than 
sacrifice  and  burnt-offering."  Comp.  ch.  iv. 
6,  and  note.  "And  not  sacrifice;"  comp. 
Ps.  li.  i6,  17,  with  verse  19.  The  passage 
does  not  in  the  least  set  aside  ceremonial  reli- 
gion, which  to  some  degree  and  in  some  form 
must  at  all  times  form  a  part  of  man's  duty 
towards  God.  The  sacred  aphorism  before 
us  is  expressed  after  that  Hebrew  idiom, 
which  speaks  of  things,  viewed  for  the  moment 
■  as  of  subordinate  importance,  as  if  they  were 
of  no  account  at  all ;  its  object  being  simply 
to  adjust  the  mutual  relation  of  moral  and  of 
ceremonial  obedience,  both  in  respect  to  their 
comparative  value,  and  in  respect  to  the  choice 
to  be  made  between  them  when,  as  they  often 
will  do,  they  come  into  conflict  with  each 
other.  On  the  comparative  estimate  of  moral 
and  ceremonial  obedience,  cp.  i  S.  xv.  az ; 
Ps.  XV.  I — 5,  xl.  6, 1.  8,  9 ;  Micah  vi.  6 — 8  ; 
Isai.  i.  II — io ;  Jer.  vii.  as,  %%.  The  prophet 
was  probably  led  to  state  this  fimdamental 
principle  of  true  religion  by  observing,  that 
his  countrymen  fancied  that  they  satisfied 
the  cl^ms  of  Jehovah  by  simply  offering  to 
Him  sacrifices,  while  they  indulged  in  the 
grossest  oppressious  and  immoralities,  and 
even  associated  His  worship  with  that  of 
idols. 

The  frightful  prevalence  of  moral  disorders 
both  in  public  and  in  private  life  has  been 
insisted  upon  already  (ch.  iv.  i — 16).  The 
prophet,  however,  now  -returns  to  the  topic, 
dwelling  upon  it  at  length  and  with  intense 
vehemence. 

7.  But  they  like  men,  &c.]  Rather,  But 
for  them,  they  nice  Adam  have  trans- 
greased  the  covenant:  there  bave  they 
dealt  faithlessly  by  me;  <>.  These  men 
are  altogether  estranged  from  that  mercy  and 
piety  which  their  covenant  with  Me  stipulated 
for:  as  Adam  in  Paradise,  so  in  the  land  which 
is  the  glory  of  all  lands,  which  I  had  so  freely 
and  graciously  given  them,  have  they  broken 
that  condition  of  obedience  which  alone  was 
required  of  them. — Adam's  expulsion  from  Pa- 
radise looms  behind  in  this  reminiscence  of 
the  history,  J>resaging  Israel's  analogous  expul- 
sion from  Canaan.  The  reference  to  Adam  is 
kindred  to  that  which  we  have  in  Job  xxxi. 
133,  and  probably  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  7  (where  see 
note).  "  And  does  not  the  Apostle  in  Rom. 
V.  14  regard  Israel's  covenant-transgression  as 


parallel  with  Adam's?"  Wunsche.  For  the 
justification  of  the  view  here  taken  of  this 
somewhat  obscure  verse,  see  Note  below. 

8.  Gilead  is  a  city  of  them  that  tiiork  ini- 
guity"]  Gilead  beyond  Jordan,  and  in  -v.  9 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  on  this  side 
Jordan,  are  specified  as  samples  of  the  gross 
criminality  which  marked  the  whole  kingdom. 
"  Gilead,"  generally  the  name  of  a  region  or 
a  mountain-range,  here  appears  as  the  name 
of  a  city.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
spot  which  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  49,  is  called 
"  Galeed"  and  ",Mizpah,"  and  which  is  proba- 
bly, though  not  indisputably,  identified  with 
Ramoth-Gilead.  Ramoth-Gilead,  we  know, 
was  a  city  of  refuge  (Deut,  iv.  43),  and  there- 
fore an  abode  of  priests  and  Levites.  (See 
Smith's  '  Bible  Dictionary,'  Gilead  and  Ra- 
moth-Gilead, and  Gesenius's  '  Thesaurus.') 
The  description  of  its  inhabitants  as  "  them 
that  work  iniquity,"  points  to  extreme  moral 
turpitude  in  general  (comp.  Ps.  v.  j,  vi.  8,  xiv. 
4 ;  Is.  xxxi.  a)  and  not  to  idolatry  exclusively. 
"Gilead"  is  selected  for  especial  reprobation 
again  in  ch.  xii.  11. 

polluted  luith  Hood]  Rather,  filled  with 
'bloody  foot-tracks;  lit.,  "foot-tracked 
from  blood;"  shewing  in  every  direction  the 
foot-tracks  of  those  who  "put  the  blood  of 
innocent  men  in  their  shoes"  (i  K.  ii.  5). 
What  the  particular  enormities  were  which 
drew  forth  this  sentence  of  Divine  reprobation, 
Scripture  does  not  tell  us;  but  it  is  open  to,  us 
to  conjecture,  that  allusion  is  made  to  the 
murder  of  Pekahiah  by  Pekah,  assisted  by  fifty 
Gileadites  (a  K.  xv.  aj).  This  incident,  at 
all  events,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  rufiianly 
character  of  the  people  of  the  district  in 
general.  In  fact  the  Gileadites  dwelling  in 
the  mountains  and  on  the  confines  of  the  wil- 
derness, where  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of 
foimer  generations  they  were  less  amenable  to 
the  control  of  law,  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
guished  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
settled  lowlands  by  peculiar  features  of  wild- 
ness  and  ferocity.  It  seems  probable,  that  in 
the  homicides  referred  to,  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites of  Ramoth-Gilead  were  in  some  way 
especially  implicated,  and  that  the  verse  is  thus 
kindred  in  thought  with  that  which  follows. 
Rashi  and  Kimchi  render,  "wily  for  shedding 
blood:"  similarly  " Saadia's"  Arabic  Version! 
But  as  Wunsche  observes,  the  preposition 
"  from"  is  fatal  to  this  rendering. 

9.  ^nd  as  troops,  &c.]  Rather,  And  as 
troops  of  robbers  lay  wait  for  a  man, 
BO  the  company  of  priests  murder  along 
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in  the  house  of  Israel :  there  is  the 
whoredom  of  Ephraim,  Israel  is  de* 
filed. 


1 1  Also,  O  Judah,  he  hath  set  an 
harvest  for  thee,  when  I  returned  the 
captiyity  of  my  people. 


the  road  to  Shechem;  yea,  enormity  do 
tiey  commit.  Thus  modern  critics  in  ge- 
neral ;  except  that  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Simson  and 
Keil  render  the  first  clause,  "  And  as  people  of 
robber-bands  waylay,"  or,  "as  a  bandit  way- 
lays," "  so"  &c.,  the  general  sense  remaining 
the  same.  "  Shechem,"  afterwards  "Sichem," 
now  Nabulus,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  also  a  Leviti- 
cal  city  (Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  ar).  In  the  time 
of  the  judges  it  became  infamous  for  the 
robberies  which  its  inhabitants  perpetrated  on 
"all  that  came  along  that  way  by  them" 
(Judg.  ix.  %s) ;  for  it  lay  on  the  trunk  route 
ftom  central  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
south.  This  led  to  its  destruction  by  Abime- 
lech  (Judg.  ix.  45).  Jeroboam  rebuilt,  or  at 
least  enlarged  and  fortified  it,  and  made  it  for 
a  while  his  capital  (i  K.  xii.  %St  "°te ;  xiv.  17, 
note). 

Founding  upon  these  known  facts,  we  may 
assume  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  there  were 
dwelling  at  Shechem  priests  as  well  as  Levites 
of  the  calf  cultus,  by  whom  Jeroboam  had  at 
the  first,  when  he  made  Shechem  his  capital,  re- 
placed the  Levites,  and  possibly  the  priests,  who 
had  previously  lived  there.  This  would  be  in 
harmony  with  his  maxims  of  policy,  which  led 
him  in  general  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion, so  fer  as  was  compatible  with  the  intro- 
duction of  his  new  worship.  It  was  a  matter 
of  course,  that  these  priests  and  Levites  would 
regard  with  bitter  hostility  those  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  who  still  clung  to  the  purer 
worship  (see  j  Chro.  xi.  16);  and  it  is  a  very 
plausible  supposition,  that  they  were  wont  to 
waylay,  plunder  and  murder  those  pilgrims, 
who,  either  when  going  up  to  Jerusalem  or  on 
their  way  homeward,  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  Shechemite  borders.  This  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  view  of  "the  He- 
brew" whom  Jerome  consulted,  except  that  he 
considered  the  priests  referred  to  to  have  been 
"  sacerdotes  Bethel,  immo  fanatici  Bethaven." 
Bethel  was  about  20  miles  south  of  Shechem. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  Hosea's  usual  reti- 
cence on  the  subject  of  the  temple  worship  (see 
note  on  ch.  v.  8),  that  he  abstains  from  speci- 
fying the  errand  on  which  these  wayferers  were 
bound.  Thus  the  priests  who  lived  to  the 
west  of  Jordan  were  guilty  of  the  same  crimes 
as  their  brethren  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  (1;.  8),  Shechem  and  Gilead  being 
cited  as  samples  of  their  order  in  general.  For 
other  senses  given  to  the  passage,  see  Note 
below. 


10.  I  have  seen  an  horrible  thing  in  the  home 
of  Israef]  The  form  of  expression  is  re- 
peated by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxiii.  14).  _  "  The 
house  of  Israel"  appears  to  comprise  the 
whole  nation,  which  is  next  distributed  into  its 
two  component  parts;  the  northern  being 
named  in  the  second  half  of  this  verse,  and  the 
southern  in  v.  11. 

there,  &c.]  Or,  tliere  wlioredom  ap- 
pertalnetli  unto  Ephraim,  and  so  Is- 
rael has  been  defiled.  The  word  "there" 
is  allusive,  gathering  up  in  one  all  the  kindness 
which  Israel  had  received;  all  the  light,  and 
prosperity,  and  presence  of  Jehov^,  .with 
which  she  had  been  favoured.  "  Ephraim"  is 
probably  the  tribe  so  called,  specified  (comp. 
V.  3)  as  taking  the  lead  in  Israel's  defection. 

11.  j41so,  O  Judah,  &c.]  Or,  "Also,  O 
Judah,  an  harvest  is  appointed  for  thee,  when 
I  turn  back  the  captivity  of  my  people."  "  Is 
appointed,"  lit. . "  he,  (one),  hath  appointed," 
an  indefinite  expression,  as  Isai.  viii.  4,  where 
"  shall  be  taken  away  "  is  lit.  "  one  shall  take 
away,",Micah  ii.  4,  and  often.  The  "  harvest," 
or  "  reaping,"  is  the  time  of  retribution  (Matt, 
xiii.  30),  when  men  shall  be  made  to  "reap" 
as  they  have  sown,  whether  good  (as  in  Ps. 
cxxvi.  5)  or  evil  (as  in  Job  iv.  8 ;  Prov.  xxii. 
8;  Hos.  viii.  7,  x.  13).  So  "harvest"  in  Joel 
iii.  13;  Isai.  xvii.  11;  Jer.  li.  33.  The  whole 
strain  of  the  context,  and  the  words,  "  also,  O 
Judah,!'  shew  that  the  reaping  here  indicated 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  Israel  had  secured  for 
herself,  that  of  punishment.  "  Turn  back  the 
captivity,"  as  m  Ps.  xiv.  7,  cxxvi.  i ;  Deut 
XXX.  3;  Job  xlii.  10,  where  see  note;  Zeph. 
iii.  ao.  The  meaning  is,  when  Jehovah  shall 
interpose  to  restore  the  well-being  of  His  people, 
which  Hosea  repeatedly  declares  He  will  do. 
He  will  have  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  se- 
vere judgments,  to  purify  before  He  can  bless 
(Isai.  iv.  4;  Mai.  iv.  i,  aS.  The  denouncement 
of  Judah  as  sharing  in  Israel's  sin  and  punish'^ 
ment  is  similar  to  ch.  v.  5,  8,  10,  la,  14. 
This  verse  has  been  very  variously  construed 
and  explained ;  and  no  exposition  of  its  sense 
can  be  adopted  without  some  measure  of 
diffidence.  That  given  above,  which  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  A.V.,  seems  the 
easiest,  and  the  most  in  conformity  with  the 
context. 

After  this  chapter,  the  prophesying  turns 
almost  exclusively  upon  Ephraim,  Judah  being 
only  glanced  at,  and  that  but  twice  (ch.  viM 
14.  X.  11). 
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NOTES  on  Chap.  vi.  3,  4,  5,  7,  9. 


3.  The  rendering  given  above  of  the  first 
clause  foUowrs  that  of  Gill,  De  Wette,  Stier, 
Mendelssohn,  Rosenmtlller,  Maurer,  Hitzig, 
Simson,  Kdl  and  WUnsche.  The  variation 
of  the  rendering  of  the  latter  half  of  the  verse 
from  that  of  A.  V.  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  mV,  which  sometimes  (cf.  Deut.  xi. 
14),  as  well  as  DTlD,  means  the  "early  rains" 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December;  but  which  may  also  be,  either  the 
participle  of  the  kal,  or  the  fiiture  hiphil,  of 
m*,  and  vrith  the  suppletion  in  the  latter  case 
o£  the  relative  pronoun,  may  mean  "  which 
besprinkles,"  or  "  which  moistens."  In  this 
case  the  "copious  rain"  mentioned  first  will 
represent  the  "  former  rains,"  as  in  Song  Sol.  ii. 
II.  The  rendering  given  above  has  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  modem  critics.  The 
translation  of  A.  V.  is  open  to  three  objections ; 
the  inverted  order  in  which  the  season-rains  are 
named;  the  absence  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  con- 
junction between  them;  and  the  absence  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  preposition  before  "  the  earth," 
which  we  have  rather  awkwardly  to  supply 
from  the  137. 

4.  "The  dew  which  early  goeth  away." 
Thus  almost  all  critics  and  versions  render  the 
words.  The  D*3E'13  comes  before  ^?n  as  a 
verb  of  qualification  to  a  second  verb,  as  in 
Zeph.  iii.   7.     Compare  the  construction  of 

ntW  in  1  S.  XX.  19;  and  mn  i  S.  ii.  3. 
The  rendering  of  A.  V.  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  "  early"  is  a  pointiess  epithet  with 
"  dew."  We  have  the  same  words  in  ch.  xiii. 
3,  in  reference  to  a  plural  object,  "  they  shall 
be  as  aTOoming  cloud,  &c.,"  which  shews  that , 
"goeth  away  "  belongs  inunediately  to  "dew." it 

5.  NX*  IIN  1»I3St!'D1.  The  LXX.,  con- 
firmed by  all  the  ancient  versions  (except  the , 
Vulgate  and  Jerome),  and  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  read  SS»  liliO  'tSSB'DI,  "  and  my  judg- 
ment as  the  light  goeth  forth."  This  reading, 
which  only  transfers  a  consonant  from  the  end  . 
of  one  word  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  is 
accepted  by  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Simson, 
Keil,  and  Wflnsche.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  the  main  sense. 

7.  The  A.V.  (in  the  text),  "Saadia's" 
Arabic  Vers.,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Maurer, 
and  Mendelssohn,  take  msO  to  mean  "  like 
men  in  general;"  q. d.,  "they  are  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  mankind."  But  mankind  in 
general  are  not  commonly  represented  as  being 


in  covenant  with  God.  The  Septuagint, 
Ewald,  and  Henderson  take  the  Tina  nay 
as  qualifying  the  WlH:  "are  like  men  who 
transgress  a  covenant."  But  (i)  DIK  is  then 
altogether  pointless ;  why  was  it  not  at  once 
nna  naW  ?  («)  what  is  the  point  of  com- 
paring Israel  to  those  who  transgress  a  cove- 
nant? It  was  the  very  thing  which  they 
themselves  did.  The  rendering  which  gives 
the  fiillest  sense  to  the  words  is  "  as  Adam." 
So  Chaldee  paraphrast,  Vulgate,  Cyril,  Luther, 
A.V.  in  the  margin,  Grotius,  RosenmOUer, 
Hitzig,  Dr  Pusey,  Keil  and  Wunsche.  God  had 
made  a  covenant  vidth  Israel  as  He  had  done 
with  Adam;  and  Israel  had  broken  it  as  Adam 
had  done.  For  the  U\i>,  Gesenius,  Luther  and 
Hitzig  render  it  "therein,"  "in  so  doing." 
But  "dealt  felsely  by  me"  is  not  a  stronger 
expression  than  "they  broke  covenant;"  it 
brings  out  no  different  or  additional  thought. 
Dr  Pusey  understands  "there"  of  "every 
spot  of  the  Lord's  land  which  they  had 
defiled  with  then:  sin" — tj!>ere,  and  tbere,  and 
tbere,  leaving  it  to  the  sinner's  own  con- 
science to  fill  out  the  reference.  Keil  refers 
it  to  Bethel  in  particular.  But  ^er  the 
reference  to  Adam,  we  desiderate  some  further 
allusion  to  the  story  of  the  Fall.  The  most 
point  is  given  to  the  word  by  our  taking 
it,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  Rosenmtlller, 
Maurer,  Ewald,  Mendelssohn  and  Wunsche 
have  done,  of  the  Holy  Land  given  to  Israel 
conditionally,  as  Paradise  had  been  to  Adam; 
with  an  implied  reference  to  Jehovah's  great 
goodness  in  bestowing  such  a  rich  inheritance 
upon  them. 

0.  Jewish  commentators  and  modem  critics 
are  mostiy  ap-eed  in  taking  the  '3n  as  an  un- 
usual (Gesenius  says  "  Chaldaic ; "  see  Ewald's 
'Ausf.  Lehrbuch,'  §  16  b)  form  of  the  infini- 
tive nan,  as  'Sno  for  nsiO  in  Eccles.  xi.  9. 
It  can  hardly  he  a  mutilated  participle,  for 
that  would  give  us  the  unsuitable  sense, 
"  ivhen  bandits  waylay  a  man."  ")11,  "  along 
the  way,"  as  in  Josh.  x.  10 ;  Judg.  viii.  11 ;  and 
so  likewise  the  pihel  IHXT  expresses  the  Jre- 
quent  perpetration  of  murder.  The  rendering 
of  A.  V.  (in  the  text)  "  by  consent,"  though 
sanctioned  by  the  Targum  and  "Saadia's" 
Arabic  Version,  is  resisted  by  the  absence  of 
the  essential  "one"  in  the  Hebrew;  for 
"  shoulder-wards,"  which  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  nD3B',  will  not  yield  the  same  sense  as 
"  (witii)  one  shoulder,"  nns  MB'  (Zeph.  iii. 
9)- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  A  reproof  of  manifold  sins,     1 1  God's  wrath 
against  them  for  their  hypocrisy. 

'HEN   I   would   have   healed 

Israel,  then   the   iniquity  of 

Ephraim    was    discovered,    and    the 

* "&^       *  wickedness    of  Samaria  :    for   they 

commit  falsehood ;  and  the  thief  com- 

eth    in,    and  the    troop   of   robbers 

stri^Jeth.  *  spoileth  without. 


w 


2  And  they  *  consider  not  in  their  JJj«^-  *«> 
hearts  that  I  remember  all  their  wick- 
edness :  now  their  own  doings  have 

beset  them  about;  they  are  before  my 
face. 

3  They  make  the  king  glad  with 
their  wickedness,  and  the  princes  with 
their  lies. 

4  They  are  all  adulterers,  as  an  \^'^^ 
oven  heated  by  the  baker,  "  who  ceas-  wiu  cease. 


Chap.  VII.  1.  When  I  luould  have  healed 
Israel}  That  is,  restored  them  to  prosperity; 
see  note  on  ch.  vi.  i.  The  reference  most 
probably  is  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam  the  Second, 
which  Hosea  himself  had  witnessed.  Comp. 
a  K.  xiv.  25 — »7.  There  is  nothing  to  make 
it  probable,  that  the  endeavour  to  correct  dis- 
orders by  prophetic  rebuke  is  here  intended. 

then  the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  ixias  discovered, 
and  the  luickedness  of  Samaria']  "Ephraim," 
the  ruling  tribe ;  "Samaria,"  the  royal  city. 
"The  wickedness:"  tlie  evils,  as  in  the 
margin.  The  gleam  of  prosperity  which  Je- 
hovah had  accorded  His  people  had  only  been 
attended  by  growing  corruption,  which,  under 
the  princes  and  usurpers  that  succeeded,  burst 
forth  into  the  most  frightfiil  disorders.  This 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  exemplify,  not,  how- 
ever, now  in  the  practices  of  idolatry,  but 
rather  in  the  outbreaks  of  crime,  such  as  steal- 
ing, burglary,  bandit-robbery,  treason.  Comp. 
Isai.  lix.  3 — 15.  The  prevalence  of  such  dis- 
orders is  not  only  a  nation's  calamity ;  it  is 
also  its  crime.  "Samaria"  is  specified,  to 
indicate,  that  these  public  enormities  were 
wrought  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed  the  wickedness  of  the  court 
itself  is  the  first  topic,  which  now  occupies 
the  prophet's  attention. 

they  commit  falsehood"]  Or,  practise  ly- 
ing. The  prevalence  of  mendacity  and  false- 
hood has  been  noted  above,  ch.  iv.  2.  Comp. 
Isai.  lix.  3,  13. 

the  thief  cometh  in]  Breaks  into  the  house, 
as  in  Joel  ii.  9. 

spoileth  luitbout]  Rather,  roametli 
abroad  irlthout,  scouring  the  highways 
in  quest  of  plunder.  So  the  verb  is  used  in 
I  S.  xxvii.  10,  "made  a  road;"  i  Chro.  xiv. 
9.  The  same  verb  means  also  "to  strip  off 
one's  own  clothes,"  but  never  "to  strip 
another,"  except  in  the  causative  conjugation. 
"  Without,"  as  Exod.  xxi.  19  ;  Ezek.  vii.  15. 

2.  consider  not  in  their  hearts]  Rather, 
as  in  margin,  "say  not  to  their  heart,"  to 
check  its  evil  impulses.  The  unusual  phrase 
is  not  exactly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
common  one,  "  say  in  one's  heart." 

noiu  their  own  doings  have  beset  them  about] 


i.e.  Behold  them  !  they  are  even  now  com- 
passed about  by  their  crimes,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  their  crimes,  and  cannot  escape. 
"Beset," or  "compassed,"  as  in  Ps.  xvii.  11, 
xviii.  4,  xxii.  16.  Compare  Ps.  xl.  12,  and 
our  Lord's  words,  "Ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins." 

they  are  before  my  face]  Comp.  Ps.  xc.  8, 
"Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our 
secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance." 

3.  They  make  the  king  glad,  &c.]  It 
agrees  best  with  what  follows,  to  understand 
the  verse  of  conspirators  entertaining  the  king 
and  their  fellow-nobles  at  a  feast,  in  which  they 
purpose  to  assassinate  him  and  his  adherents; 
and  to  render  it  thus :  "  In  their  wickedness 
they  make  the  king  merry,  and  in  their  feigning 
the  princes."  The  Hebrew  word  for  "to  be 
glad,"  is  used  of  the  mirth  of  wine,  Eccles.  viii. 
15  ;  Zech.  x.  7  ;  Ps.  civ.  15,  &c.  According 
to  the  commonly  received  interpretation,  the 
persons  referred  to  knew,  that  wickedness  and 
arts  of  circumvention  and  falsehood  (comp. 
V.  I,  "felsehood  ")  formed  the  most  acceptable 
recommendation  to  their  rulers ;  instead  there- 
fore of  concealing  such  evil  practices,  they 
rather  paraded  them  before  their  notice  for 
the  very  purpose  of  ingratiating  themselves. 
Comp.  Rom.  i.  32,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
"wise  king"  in  Prov.  xx.  8,  26. 

4.  This  verse,  and  the  three  which  follow, 
form  one  description ;  w.  4,  6  and  7,  being 
bound  together  by  the  common  image  of  an 
"oven,"  and  verses  4  and  6  by  that  also  of 
the  "baker."  Amidst  considerable  obscurity 
we  see,  however,  that  the  action  is  in  the  fourth 
verse  brought  to  that  stage,  when  the  "  baker 
has  stopped  from  raising  the  fire,"  and  is 
waiting  till  "the  dough  is  leavened."  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  verse  the  action  is 
presented  as  still  at  the  same  stage;  "the 
baker  is  sleeping  all  the  night;"  but  at  the 
close  of  that  verse  it  advances  to  the  blazing 
up  of  the  fire  "  in  the  morning."  Vv.  5  and  7 
supply  in  some  degree  the  clue  necessary  for 
the  explanation  of  the  figure,  applying  it  in  the 
two  several  stages  of  the  action.  In  v.  5  there 
is  the  carouse,  in  which,  as  is  indicated  in  v.  6, 
the  "  princes"  are  "  lying  in  wat ; "  and  while 
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!<2^4?""  ^^^  "  ^'^°'^  raising  after  he  hath  knead- 
j  Q^         ed  the  dough,  until  it  be  leavened. 
widie'at       5  In  the  day  of  our  king  the  princes 
iii^f  •    have  made  htm  sick  '  with  bottles  of 


virine ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  with 
scorners. 

6  For  they  have  '  made  ready  their  I9ji^j_ 
heart  like  an  oven,  whiles  they  lie  in 


the  unconscious  sovereign  is  indulging  in  the 
freest  familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  they,  in 
their  secret  heart,  are  only  mocking  their 
victim.  In  1;.  7,  the  fire,  which  has  blazed  up 
under  the  freshly  applied  agency  of  "the 
baker"  (1;.  6),  "devours  the  judges,''  and 
"kings  have  fallen."  The  "baker"  is  the 
evil  genius  who  prompts  these  treasons.  He 
is  not  defined ;  and  the  reader  may  feel  un- 
certain, whether  the  prophet  represents  in  this 
prime  agent  the  men,  who  were  the  prime 
instigators  of  the  several  instances  of  regicide 
with  which  the  history  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom abounds — (Dr  Pusey  supposes  the  prime 
instigator  of  Zachariah's  murder  to  be  in- 
tended)— or  whether  he  does  not,  rather,  darkly 
shadow  forth  the  evil  "spirit  of  whoredoms" 
(comp.  V.  4  and  note)  and  of  falsehood,  which 
instigated  all  their  treasons,  whether  against 
their  God  or  against  their  king,  or  in  their 
conjugal  relations,  or  between  man  and  man. 
The  sense  of  a  mighty,  inexplicable  agency  at 
work  among  the  people  for  evil,  might  well 
fashion  to  itself  such  a  personification.  It  very 
nearly  approaches  ,to  that  conception  of  the 
devil  as  the  prime  instigator  of  wickedness, 
which  is  so  clearly  presented  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  seventh  verse,  by  the  words 
"judges"  and  "  all  their  kings,"  leads  us  to 
apply  the  foregoing  description,  not  to  any 
one  instance  of  regicide,  but  to  several. 

They  are  all  adulterers'^  The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  Jer.  ix.  2.  Botfj  in  the  context  of  the 
passage  before  us,  and  in  Jer.  ix.  a — 8  there  is  no 
distinct  reference  expressed  either  to  idolatry  or 
to  unchastity,  but  exclusively  to  deceit  and 
treachery.  This  suggests  the  conjecture,  that 
the  notion  of  "adultery"  in  both  passages  is 
applied  in  a  wider  sense  than  it  usually  bears, 
and  is  used  to  denote  treason  against  plighted 
obligations  in  general ;  with  particular  allusion, 
as  employed  by  Hosea,  to  treason  against  the 
sovereign.  If  this  conjecture  be  judged  too 
bold,  and  if  the  word  must  be  taken  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  the  reader  is  to  recollect,  that 
a  general  prevalence  of  adultery  naturally  infers 
a  general  prevalence  likewise  of  every  other 
kind  of  falsehood  and  treachery. 

as  an  oven,  &c.]  Or,  as  an  oven  burn- 
ing from  tlie  baker;  what  time  lie 
resteth  from  stoking,  from  the  knead- 
ing of  the  dough  until  It  Is  com- 
pletely leavened.  The  baker,  before  he 
prepares  the  dough,  lights  up  the  fire  in  the 
oven  and  leaves  it  to  bum  and  smoulder; 
hence  the  peculiar  phrase  "  burning  from  the 
baker."  It  is  not  his  business  at  first  to  heat 
the  oven  more  than  is  sufficient  to  help  on  the 


fermentation  of  the  dough,  and  to  have  it  ready 
for  being  more  highly  heated  before  the  batch 
is  put  in.  The  verse  appears  to  set  forth  the 
ordinary  state  of  feeling  prevailing  on  the  part 
of  .the  courtiers  towards  their  king,  which  it 
marks  as  false  and  perfidious ;  made  so  under 
the  influence  of  the  "  baker,"  and  ready  at  his 
impulse  to  assume  a  more  intense  and  active 
form.  The  figure  of  the  "  burning  oven,"  as 
in  Ps.  xxi.  9,  and  Mai.  iv.  x,  sets  forth,  not 
merely  the  intensity  of  the  passion  which  pos- 
sesses these  men,  but  also  and  rather  its 
destructive  agency  upon  others :  see  i).  7. 

5.  In  the  day  of  our  king]  i.e.  "In  'the 
day  of  our  king,'  as  they  speak."  Though  the 
pious  and  loyal  subjects  of  David's  dynasty 
might  thus  speak  of  a  king  of  Judah,  whatever 
his  personal  character  (comp.  Lam.  iv.  20),  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  Hosea  would,  as  of 
himself,  designate  as  "our  king"  one  of  those 
kings  of  Israel.  Compare  the  language  used 
of  them  V.  3  ;  ch.  viii.  4,  x.  3,  7,  15,  xiii.  10, 
II.  The  prophet  more  probably  borrows  the 
phrase  of  the  traitorous  courtiers,  who  with 
ostentation  of  loyalty  had  upon  their  lips  "the 
day  of  our  king,"  which  openly  would  be 
understood  to  mean  the  anniversary  (probably) 
of  his  birth  or  accession,  but  which  disguised 
another  sense,  the  day  of  his  meditated  de-. 
struction  (comp.  Job  xviii.  so ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  13 ; 
Obad.  12). 

tave  made  him  sick  ivith  bottles  of  twine"] 
Rather,  as  in  margin,  made  blm  sick  with 
heat  through  wine,  lit.,  "have  made  sick 
(or  sickening)  the  heat  through  wine."  The 
carouse  has  heated  the  party  to  intoxication  ; 
the  object  of  the  princes  being  to  murder  the 
king  when  drunk.  The  Hebrew  construction 
is  similar  to  that  in  Micah  vi.  13,  "I  will  make 
thee  sick  through  smiting  thee;"  lit.  "I  will 
make  sick  (or  sickening)  thy  smiting."  "  Heat 
through  wme"  presents  a  kindred  notion  to 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  The  intoxication  would 
inflame  and  embolden  their  own  feelings  of 
hatred,  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  the  king 
their  easier  prey.    See  Note  below. 

he  stretched  out  his  hand  luith  scorners]  Or, 
mockers.  The  king  is  described  as  shewing 
eager  boon-companionship  with  men  who 
secretly  derided  him  as  their  victim.  "  With" 
denoting  fellowship,  as  in  Exod.  xxiii.  i ;  i  S. 
xxii.  17  ;  Hab.  iii.  13.  There  is  no  reference 
in  Scripture  to  convivial  usages  similar  to  those 
indicated  by  Homer's  SeiSfierai,,  or  Horace's 
porrecta  negantem  focula,  which  some  critics 
have  cited. 

6.  For  they  have  made  ready  their  heart 
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wait :  their  baker  sleepeth  all  the 
night ;  in  the  morning  it  burneth  as 
a  flaming  fire. 

7  They  are  all  hot  as  an  oven, 
and  have  devoured  their  judges;  all 
their  kings  are  fallen:  there  is  none 
among  them  that  calleth  unto  me. 


8  Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself 
among  the  people ;  Ephraim  is  a  cake 
not  turned. 

9  Strangers  have  devoured  his 
strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not :  yea, 
erav  hairs  are  *here  and  there  upon'Het. 

p.   •'  I       1  ^1.         ^  sprinkled 

him,  yet  he  knovreth  not. 


like  an  oven]  More  properly,  "  For  they 
bring  near  like  an  oven  their  heart,  whilst 
they  lie  in  wait."  They  approach  the  king, 
professing  loyal  devotion,  but  with  a  heart 
heated  with  traitorous  hatred,  like  an  oven 
ready  to  devour.  The  sentence  is  some- 
what uncouth,  through  its  blending  together 
the  image  and  the  thing  signified :  an  obser- 
vation which  applies  likewise  to  the  next 
clause,  especially  to  the  expression  "their 
baker." 

their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night]  "Their 
baker,"  that  is,  he  who  is  using  them  as  a. 
baker  uses  his  oven.  Their  present  posture  is 
the  state  of  the  oven,  which  has  beai  heated, 
but  not  yet  set  ablaze  with  the  fire  which  is 
finally  to  prepare  it  for  putting  in  the  bread ; 
that  is,  its  state  while  the  baker,  having 
kneaded  the  dough  and  set  it  leavening,  sleeps 
till  in  the  morning  the  leavening  shall  be  com- 
plete. 

in  the  morning  it  burneth  as  a  flaming  fire] 
The  leavening  of  the  bread  denotes  the  ripening 
of  circumstances  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime.  The  murder  itself  is  set  forth  by  the 
fire  devouring  the  dry  fuel  thrown  into  the 
oven  when  the  propa:  moment  has  arrived. 
Comp.  Mai.  iv.  i.  On  these  three  last  im., 
see  Note  below. 

7.  TOfy  are  all  hot  as  an  oven]  To  de- 
stroy. 

and  have  devoured  their  Judges]  Regicide 
after  regicide  took  place,  accompanied  by  the 
slaughter  likewise  of  "the  judges"  or  inferior 
magistrates,  whom  the  lawless  would  be  eager 
to  make  away  with.  This  naturally  happens 
in  such  cases,  especially  among  eastern  nations. 
Comp.  a  K.  x. 

all  their  kings  are/alien]  Within  less  than 
forty  years  we  have,  as  recorded  in  »  K.  xv., 
the  murder  of  Zachariah,  of  Shallum,  of 
Fekahiah,  and  of  Pekah ;  three  of  them  in 
thirteen  years.  Dr  Pusey  has  observed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Omri,  whose  dynasty 
lasted  to  his  grandson,  and  of  Jehu,  whose 
d,ynasty  lasted  to  the  fourth  generation,  all  the 
kings  of  Israel  either  left  no  sons,  or  left  them 
to  be  slain.  Nadab,  Elah,  Zimri,  Tibni, 
Jehoram,  Zachariah,  Shallum,  Pekahiah,  Pekah, 
were  put  to  death  by  those  who  succeeded 
them. 

there  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  unto 
me]  In  the  utter  destruction  of  the  authority 
of  law  attending  upon  these  murders   and 


tisurpations,  the  misery  which  prevailed  in 
the  community  must  have  been  extreme :  yet 
none,  complains  the  prophet,  thought  of  the 
true  remedy,  or  called  unto  Jehovah  for  help. 

8.  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people] 
peoples,  i.e.  he  has  forfeited  the  high  distinc- 
tion in  which  he  "dwelt  alone"  (Num.  xxiii. 
9)  as  being  Jehovah's  "peculiar  people;"  he 
has  brought  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the 
common  herd  of  nations.  This  he  did  in  part 
by  imitating  their  idolatries  (Ps.  cvi.  34,  35); 
the  prophet,  however,  does  not  here  directly 
refer  to  their  idolatries  or  other  wickedness, 
but  rather  to  that  loss  of  their  theocratic  pre- 
eminence which  was  the  result  of  their  evil- 
doing. 

Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned]  Or,  "Eph- 
raim hatli  become  a  cake  not  turned." 
The  "cake"  here  mentioned  is  the  ^uggab, 
which  was  baked,  not  under  ashes  nor  in 
an  oven,  but  upon  a  hot  stone  or  some 
other  heated  surface:  and  which  therefore,  if 
not  turned,  would  be  quite  spoiled  in  the 
cooking;  a  burnt  cind^  on  one  side,  raw 
dough  on  the  other;  neither  cake,  nor  dough; 
fit  to  be  only  throwm  avray.  The  homely 
comparison,  as  the  one  in  chap.  viii.  8,  ex- 
presses the  worthlessness  to  which  Israel  had 
degraded  herself;  with  possibly  a  further  re- 
ference to  her  having  got  to  be  neither  Je- 
hovah's servant,  nor  yet  Baal's,  but  a  poor 
corruption  of  both.    Comp.  Matt  t.  13. 

9.  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength] 
"Strangers"  equivalent  to  the  term  pipffapot 
as  employed  by  a  Greek;  as  in  ch.  viii.  7; 
Isai.  i.  7.  For  illustrations  of  the  fact  here 
stated  see  z  K.  xiii.  7,  xv.  19,  ao,  ig. 

gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him]  Lit. 
"greyhairs  are  sprinkled  upon  him."  The 
amile  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Arabic  pro- 
verb quoted  by  Pococke,  "Thy  grey  hairs 
are  the  publishers  of  thy  death."  Intestine 
disorders  and  the  menacing  aspect  of  foreign 
relations  presaged  Ephraim'sdestruction.  With 
pathos  the  prophet  twice  adds,  "and  he  know- 
eth not,"  the  import  of  which  is  a  little  dark- 
ened in  the  A.  V.,  by  the  suppletion  in  the 
first  case  of  the  pronoun  "it."  Of  course 
Israel's  statesmen  could  not  but  be  sensible  of 
the  decay  of  the  nation's  strength.  But  they 
understood  neither  its  causes,  which  lay  in 
their  forsaking  of  Jehovah,  nor  its  certain 
issue  through  His  continued  displeasure.  In 
consequence,  instead  of  recognizing  the  truth, 
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«chap.  s.  ■  10  And  the  "pride  of  Israel  testi- 
fieth  to  his  face :  and  they  do  not 
return  to  the  Lord  their  God,  nor 
seek  him  for  all  this, 

11  ^  Ephraim  also  is  like  a  silly 
dove  without  heart :  they  call  to  E- 
gypt,  they  go  to  Assyria. 

12  When  they  shall  go,  I  will 
spread  my  net  upon  them;  I  will 
bring  them  down  as  the  fowls  of  the 


heaven ;  I  will  chastise  them,  as  their 
congregation  hath  heard. 

13  Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have 
fled  from  me :  'destruction  unto  them !  ^^f^- 
because  they  have  transgressed  against 

me  :  though  I  have  redeemed  them, 
yet  they  have  spoken  lies  against 
me. 

14  And  they  have  not  cried  unto 
me  with  their  heart,  when  they  howl- 


they  cast  about  for  expecUents  which  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  His  declared  will.  This 
is  stated  in  the  next  two  verses. 

10.  And  the  pride,  &c.]  Rather,  "And 
humbled  is  the  pride  of  Israel  in  his  own 
sight,  and  yet  they  have  not  returned  to  the 
Lord  their  God."  The  next  verse  shews  the 
sense  which  they  had  of  their  helplessness. 
Comp.  ch.  v.  5  and  the  note,  for  the  rendering 
of  this  clause. 

for  all  thu\  amid  all  this,  as  in  Isai.  ix. 
IS,  17,  ai. 

11.  Ephraim  also,  &c.]  "And  Ephraimhatli 
become  like  a  silly  dove  void  of  under- 
standing." This  is  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding  verse.  An  Arabic  proverb 
(quoted  by  Pococke)  says,  "there  is  nothing 
more  simple  than 'a  dove."  As  a  dove  fleeing 
from  a  bird  of  prey  will  drop  into  the  hunter's 
net,  so  Ephraim  seeking  escape  from  his 
miseries,  and  having  recourse  to  Egypt  or  to 
Assyria  instead  of  to  Jehovah,  throws  himself 
into  the  net  which  Jehovah  has  Himself  spread 
for  his  capture  (1).  i*). 

they  call  to  Egypt,  they  go  to  Assyr'ta'\  "To 
Egypt,"  as  on  another  occasion,  probably 
later  than  any  here  referred  to,  mentioned  in 
a  K.  xvii.  4.  "To  Assyria,"  compare  ch.  v. 
13  and  note.  No  doubt  it  was  a  policy  con- 
stantly in  the  minds  of  Hebrew  statesmen  in 
both  kingdoms,  how  they  might  secure  them- 
selves against  either  one  of  these  two  empires 
by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  other. 

12.  When  they  shall  go']  Rather,  What- 
soever way  tliey  aliall  go.  Lit, "Accord- 
ing as  they  go." 

my  net"]  Ruin  which  I  Myself  will  bring 
upon  them,  from  which  therefore  there  shall 
be  no  escape.  Comp.  Job  xbc.  6.  The  image 
is  a  favourite  one  with  Ezekiel  (ch.  xii.  13, 
xvii.  40,  xk.  8,  xxxii.  3). 

as  the  fituls  of  the  heaveii]  i.  e.  as  the 
fowler  doth  the  fowls  of  heaven.  Though 
they  make  themselves  as  the  fowls  of  the  sky, 
soaring  as  the  eagle,  or  swift  in  flight  as  the 
dove  (Ps.  Iv.  6 — 8),  they  shall  Jind  they  are 
still  within  My  reach.  Compare  Obad,  4; 
Amos  ix.  2. 

/  will  chastise  them,  as  their  congregation 


hath  heard]  Hebr.,  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement to  their  congregation. 
The  phrase  "their  congregation"  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  phrase  "the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  which  recurs  so  often 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  which  is  hardly  found 
elsewhere ;  that  is,  it  describes  the  nation  exist- 
ing as  yet  as  a  nomadic  assembly.  The  pro- 
phet no  doubt  refers  to  such  passages  as  Lev. 
xxvi.  14 — 39  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  15 — 68,  and 
Moses's  Songj  Deut.  xxxii.  15 — 35. 

13.  Woe  unto  themlj  Threatening ;  as 
Isai.  iii.  9 ;  Jer.  xiii.  a;. 

fled  from  me]  Studiously  avoiding  Me;  as 
in  Ps.  xxxi.  11 ;  Nah.  iii.  7. 

destruction  unto  them!]  "Ruin  and  ha- 
voc:" such  utter  confusion  and  destruction 
as  in  fact  fell  upon  Israel  at  its  overthrow. 

transgressed]  rebelled.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  wilful  and  highhanded  defection. 

though  I  have  redeemed.  Sec]  Rather, 
and  while  I,  even  I,  would  fain  redeem 
them,  they  on  their  part  have  spoken 
concerning  me  lies.  "  Redeem,"  namely 
from  all  evil:  as  "redeem"  is  used  in  ch.  xiii. 
14;  Ps.  cxxx.  8. 

In  "against  me."  or  more  exactly,  "con- 
cerning me,"  the  preposition  is  the  same  in 
the  Hebrew  as  in  Gen.  xli.  15  "of  thee;" 
Judg.  ix.  3;  I  K.  iv.  a.  The  mendacity 
which  they  practised  among  themselves  Qu.  3 ; 
ch.  iv.  »)  they  indulged  in  also  respecting 
Jehovah  (Jer.  v.  la).  They  said  that  of  Him; 
which  they  knew,  or  inwardly  suspected,  to 
be  false.  They  said  that  He  was  not  God,  or 
not  God  alone,  or  not  to  be  feared  as  the 
punisher  of  sin,  or  not  to  be  trusted  as  an 
all-sufficient  protector;  or  they  mocked  Him 
with  false  professions  of  worship  and  obedi- 
ence and  tixist,  having  no  real  faith  in  Him. 
Anti-Jehovists,  calf-worshippers,  insincere 
Jehovists; — ^these  three  classes  would  com- 
prise nearly  all  Israel. 

14.  not  cried  unto  me  with  their  heart] 
"Cried  unto  me"  in  their  distress,  as  in  Judg. 
iii.  9,  15,  vi.  6,  7,  &c.  "With  their  heart," 
sincerely.  If  they  invoked  Jehovah's  help  at 
all,  they  did  it  insmcerely. 

when  they  howled  upon  their  Beds]  Rather, 
but  they  howl  upon  their  beds — ^in  un- 
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OOr, 
chastened. 


ed  upon  their  beds :  they  assemble 
themselves  for  corn  and  wine,  and 
they  rebel  against  me. 

15  Though  I  II  have  bound  and 
strengthened  their  arms,  yet  do  they 
imagine  mischief  against  me. 


16   They  return,  hut  not  to  the 
most  High  :  they  are  like  a  deceitful 
bow^:   their  princes  shall  fall  by  the 
sword  for  the  *  rage  of  their  tongue :  *  Psai.  73. 
this  shall  be  their  derision  in  the  land  * 
of  Egypt. 


belief  and  despair.  They  toolf  with  them  to 
their  beds  no  such  relief  of  mind  as  the  prayer 
of  faith  never  fails  to  produce.  Comp.  Ps.  iv. 
8 ;  Job  XXXV.  10. 

they  assemble  'themselves']  The  verb  so 
rendered  in  A.  V.  being  used  repeatedly  of 
gatherings  for  war  or  violence  (Ps.  Ivi.  6,  lix. 
3,  cxl.  i;  Isai.  liv.  15),  probably  means  "as- 
semble in  a  tumultuous  manner."  Compare 
Jer.  XXX.  »3,  where  it  forms  an  epithet  of 
a  whirlwind  ("continuing"  A.  V.).  The 
object  of  this  "mobbing  together  for  com 
and  new  wine"  can  only  be  conjectured. 
It  may  have  been  for  plunder,  as  often  happens 
in  time  of  scarcity:  or  it  may  have  taken 
place  under  the  pressure  of  the  dearth,  for 
the  performance  of  some  extraordinary  act  of 
worship  rendered  to  Jehovah,  or  at  an  idol's 
temple,  analogous  to  the  supflicatio  or  lecti- 
sternium  of  the  Romans. 

they  rebel  against  me]  Rather,  they  turn 
aside  (to  oflTend)  against  me.  Instead 
of  coming  to  Me,  they  "turn  aside"  to  some 
evil  course  or  other,  to  offend  Me  yet  more. 

,  15.  Though  I  have  bound  and  strengthened 
their  arms]  Rather,  And  yet  I,  even  I,  have 
Instructed,  baye  strengthened  their 
arms.  The  verb  rendered  in  A.  V.  "bound," 
is  "instruct"  in  Isai.  xxviii.  26,  "taught"  in 
Prov.  xxxi.  I.  Again,  as  in  -z;.  13,  Jehovah 
pleads  His  kindness  to  His  people.  At  all 
times  He  was  ready  to  strengthen  their  power, 
and  to  direct  its  use;  and  at  times  made  this 
evident  by  actual  interpositions  (cp.  a  K. 
xiii.  15—25,  xiv.  25,  26).  The  "arm" 
which  is  the  symbol  of  strength  (Ez.  xxx.  2a 
— 25)  is  here  said  to  be  "instructed,"  as  the 
"hands"  and  "fingers,"  the  organs  of  skill, 
are  elsewhere  saidtobe(Ps.xviii.  34,  cxliv.  i). 
"Boimd"  in  A.  V.  points  to  a  mode  of 
strengthening  the  muscles,  and  Ewald  in  fact 
renders  the  Hebrew  verb  by  "strengte." 

imagine  mischief  against  me]  i.e.  devise  My 
hurt.  (Compare  Nah.  i.  9,  11  with  Ps.  xli. 
7;  Micah  ii.  3;  Gen.  1.  ao.)  "Since  God 
vouchsafed  to  be  their  king.  He  deigned  to 
look  upon  their  rebellions  as  so  many  efforts 
to  injure  Him."    Dr  Pusey. 

16.  They  return,  but  not  to  the  most  High] 
Or,  "not  upwards."  ■  The  Hebrew  is  rugged 
and  enigmatical,  being  literally,  "they  return 
■not  the  High  One"  or  "not  on  high,"  or  (as 
Gesenius  takes  it)  "the  not-high  one  (but  a 


base  idol)"  like  the  "not  God"  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
17,  21.  The  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  of 
2  S.  xxiii.  I,  "raised  up  on  high,"  favours 
the  rendering  "not  upwards,"  which  is  ac- 
cordingly accepted  by  most  critics.  The 
prophet  as  in  -v.  14  refers  to  some  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  religious  offices  shewn 
by  the  people,  but  marks  its  unsatisfactory 
character. 

they  are  like  a  deceitful  bo<w]  Or,  like  a 
slack  tow.  The  same  image  is  used  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  57  to  describe  that  which  proves  un- 
trustworthy or  disappointing.  The  prophet 
intimates,  tiiat  at  times,  distress  led  Israel  to 
have  recourse  to  religious  observances:  Divine 
grace  seemed  to  be  bending  a  bow  which 
would  shoot  an  arrow  in  the  right  direction; 
but  the  bow  sent  it  wrong;  some  miserable 
idol  was  after  all  their  resource,  not  Heaven. 

for  the  rage  of  their  tongue]  Or,  the 
provocation  of  their  tongue;  lit.  "the 
wrath  of  their  tongue."  As  the  word  render- 
ed "provocation"  occurs  often,  but  always  of 
God's  wrath,  it  probably  means  that  which 
in  the  tongue  of  these  men  provoked  God's 
anger.  So  in  Ezek.  xx.  28,  "the  provocation 
of  their  offering"  is  Uterally  "the  grief"  or 
"wrath,  of  their  offering;"  and  in  this  very 
verse  "derision"  means  "ground  of  derision." 
The  "provocation  of  the  princes'  tongue" 
(comp.  "lies,"  -v.  13)  is  then:  blasphemous 
language  concerning  Jehovah  and  their  coun- 
seUing  defection  from  Him. — We  are  led  to 
infer  from  this  denunciation  of  the  nobles  of 
the  Northern  kingdom,  that  they  had  at  this 
time  shewn  themselves  especially  vehement 
and  bitter  in  their  anti-Jehovism.  "  By  the 
sword,"  either  of  intestine  strife  (as  "their 
judges"  in  v.  7)  or,  of  hostile  invaders. 

this  shall  be  their  derision  in  the  land  of 
Egypt]  In  the  mystical  "Egypt"  to  which 
Israel  "shall  return"  (ch.  viii.  13  and  note),  it 
shall  be  a  just  ground  of  derision  against  them, 
that  they  had  had  in  Jehovah  such  an  all- 
sufficient  helper  to  look  to,  but  had  chosen  to 
perish  rather  than  turn  to  Him.  "Their deri- 
sion" is  "the  derision  of  Israel"  (not,  "of 
their  princes") ;  the  pronoun  reciting  the  same 
noun  as  in  '■Hheir  princes."  Such  seems  to  be 
an  easier  explanation  of  this  obscure  passage 
than  that  which  many  commentators  en- 
deavour to  construct  by  a  comparison  of  Isai. 
xxx.  I — 7. 
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NOTES  on  Chap, 

4—6.  In  V.  4,  in  respect  to  l^yD  ni3E'» 
the  hiphil  "1*Vn  is  used  of  raising  a  fire  in 
Isai.  xlii.  13,  HKiiS  1»J)',  jealousy  being  liken- 
ed to  a  fire  as  in  Ps.  kxix.  5.  The  participle 
is  used  as  in  Isai.  xxxiii.  i,  llltJ' ID^nnS. 
This  is  a  more  obvious  way  of  construing  the 
clause,  than  either  to  take  T5>D  as  a  lopped 
infinitive  for  TJ?nD,  or  to  suppose  with  Gese- 
nius  ('Thes.')  that  I^Jf  is  an  infin.  kal,  or 
with  FUrst  and  LXX.  to  take  TV  as  a  noun 
meaning  "  Zornaufregung,  aestus  irae."  In 
■V.  5,  Wunsche  and  O.  Schmoller  follow 
LXX.,  Targum,  Jerome,  Luther,  and  Hitzig 
in  deriving  1?nn  from  7?n,  "  begin : "  Wunsche 
renders,  "The  day  of  our  king  do  the  princes 
open  with  heat  of  wine."  But  this  supposi- 
tion is  resisted  by  the  Masoretic  punctuation, 
which  has  bechelu,  not  hechellu,  and  is  shewn 
to  be  unnecessary  by  the  comparison  of  Micah 
vi.  13.  To  render  "the  princes  begin  to  be  in 
heat  of  wine"  gives  a  very  tame  sense.  In 
V.  6,  DriBN  is  represented  by  "their  wrath" 
in  the  Targum  and  Syriac,  whom  Wunsche 
follows.  Either,  their  reading  was  DiTDN, 
which  Rossi  and  Kennicott  found  in  a  good 
many  MSS.  (RosenmtlUer),  and  which  they 


vn.  4—6,  S,  14. 

vocalized  appeyhem,  but  which  may  be  more 

Erobably  vocalized  opheyhem,  the  yodh  not 
eing  the  sign  of  a  plural,,  but  the  original 
third  consonant  of  the  verb  replacing  the  he; 
for  the  dual  D'BN  is  never  used  of  "wrath  "  un- 
less with  niK  or  "iSp,  but  only  the  singular:  or 
else,  they  vocalized  DflSK  as  appehem  for  ap- 
pam,  which  alone  is  found  elsewhere. 

5.  The  rendering  in  A.  v.,  "with  bottles 
of  wine,"  lit.  "a  bottle  from  wine,"  follows  a 
sense  of  chamath  borne  by  the  same  conso- 
nants, somewhat  differently  vocalized  (che- 
math),  in  Gen.  xxi.  14.  It  has  against  it  both 
the  different  vocalization  and  also  the  prepo- 
sition "from."  Modern  critics  are  unanimous 
in  rejecting  it. 

14.  "Assemble  yourselves  together:''  so 
most  critics,  'Jewish  and  modern,  take  the 
word.  Ewald  however  gives  "fret  them- 
selves:" Hitzig,  "moan"  or  "growl."  The 
LXX.  has  KareTefivovTo,  "cut  themselves" 
(comp.  [  K.  xviii.  »8),  reading  mUlT  for 
muri',  and  so  some  MSS.  still  have.  This 
would  give  a  very  good  sense,  if  there  were 
sufficient  authority  for  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

12  Destrttction  is  threatened  for  their  impiety, 
5  and  idolatry. 


^ET  the  trumpet  to  *thy  mouth.  *^^'|' 
KJ  He  shall  come  as  an  eagle  against  mouth. 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  because  they 


Chap.  VIII.  1.  Set  the  trumpet  to  thy 
mouth.  He  shall  come  as  an  eagle  against  the 
house  of  the  iORo]  Lit.  To  tliy  palate  the 
cornetl  as  an  eagle  against  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  The  "trumpet,"  or  rather 
"cornet,"  is  to  sound  the  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Comp.  ch.  v.  8  and  note.  The 
alarm  is  different  from  that  sounded  in  Isai. 
Iviii.  I.  The  address  is  from  Jehovah  to  His 
prophet.  The  abrupt  vivacity  of  the  style 
marks  the  suddenness  and  urgency  of  the 
occasion.  The  "palate"  is  used  to  denote 
the  organ  of  voice  or  sound,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Prov.  V.  3,  viii.  7;  Job  xxxi.  30. 

as  an  eagle"]  i.e.  "as  the  vulture  suddenly  is 
there  upon  the  prey,  which  he  from  afar,  him- 
self as  yet  invisible,  has  descried,  so  there 
cometh  one  upon  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The 
ttesher  here  named  is  the  griffon  vulture,  with 
which  the  Scriptural  characteristics  of  the 
nesher  agree  perfectly.  See,  in  particular, 
Micah  i.  16 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  i8.  Cf.  note  on  Lev. 
xi.  13,  and  Tristram,  'Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,' 
pp.  172 — 179.  The  vulture  is  distinguished 
both  for  rapidity  of  flight  and  for  the  fer-off 
perception  of  its  prey.  Comp.  Hab.  i.  8 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  40,  xlix.  zz;  Lam.  iv.  19,  and  especially 
Deut.  xxviii.  49,  of  which  last  passage  Hosea's 
words  are  perhaps  a  reminiscence.   The  image 


is  suggestive  of  Assyria,  in  whose  mythologi- 
cal sculptures  the  eagle  holds  a  prominent 
place  (see  Smith's  'Bibl.  Diet.'  Eagle,  p. 
461).  We  may  compare  the  analogous  ap- 
propriateness of  Matt.  xxiv.  z8  with  reference 
to  the  Roman  eagles.  As  the  next  clause 
states  what  provoked  this  threatening,  so  the 
third  verse  ("enemy")  shews  what  is  in  the 
prophet's  mind.  We  may  therefore  without 
hesitation  adopt  some  such  suppletion  of  the 
abrupt  sentence,  which  the  words,  present  in 
their  literal  rendering,  as  our  Authorized 
Version  offers;  and  gladly  reject  the  tamer 
sense  which  some  commentators  give  to  the 
words,  who  suppose  them  to  refer,  either  to 
the  loudness  of  the  proclamation  (for  in  fact 
loudness  of  note  is  no  characteristic  of  the 
eagle  or  vulture),  or  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  message  is  to  be  conveyed. 

the  house  of  the  Lord]  i.e.  most  probably, 
the  nation  as  being  Jehovah's  family ;  cp.  ch. 
ix.  15;  Num.  xii.  7;  Jer.  xi.  15.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  denouncing 
destruction  to  the  Northern  kingdom,  cannot 
mean  the  temple  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  form  of  expression,  "the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  not  "my  house,"  has  a  certain  tinge 
of  irony:  thus  it  was  that  Israel  designated  its 
own  self;  how  untruly  was  only  too  palpable. 
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have  transgressed  my  covenant,  and 
trespassed  against  my  law. 

2  Israel  shall  cry  unto  me,  My 
God,  we  know  thee. 

3  Israel  hath  cast  off  the  thing  that 
is  good  :  the  enemy  shall  pursue  him. 


4  They  have  set  up  kings,  but 
not  by  me  :  they  have  made  princes, 
and  I  knew  it  not :  of  their  silver 
and  their  gold  have  they  made  theni 
idols,  that  they  may  be  cut  oiF. 

5  11  Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath  cast 


2.  Israel  shall,  Sec]  To  me  they  will 
fthen)  cry,  My  God,  we  know  thee; 
(we)  Israel !  Jehovah  repudiates  the  feigned 
recognition  of  Him  which  they  will  make 
in  the  hour  of  distress;  as  He  will  also 
their  pleading  before  Him  theur  theocratic  re- 
lation as  "Israel,"  the  proudest  appellation  of 
the  God-favoured  race.  "My  God,"  used 
distributively;  each  one  with  false  pathos 
professing  the  intimacy  of  his  own  individual 
relations  with  God.  Cf.  Amos  v.  14 ;  Micah 
iii.  II.  "Israel"  is  put  in  apposition  to  "we" 
in  "we  know  thee;"  as  perhaps  "Jacob"  in 
Ps.  xxiv.  6. 

3.  We  have  here  Jehovah's  rejoinder  to 
the  hypocritical  appeal.  "Israel"  is  repeated 
with  irony:  "Israel  though  he  calls  hunself,  he 
hath..."  "Good,"  moral  goodness,  as  Ps.  xiv. 
i;  Prov.  xi.  a?,  xiv.  aj  and  often.  Others, 
not  so  naturally,  render,  either  "Him  that  is 
good,"  or  "blessing:"  Ijut  both  these  are  in- 
volved in  the  other. 

4.  but  not  by  me\  Lit.  but  not  from 
me  ;  the  preposition  bang  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  a  S.  iii.  37;  Isai.  xxx.  i. 

1  kneiu  it  not']  i.  e.  "I  neither  com- 
manded it  to  be  done,  nor  was  inquired  of 
concerning  it,  nor  sanctioned  the  acts  by 
which  it  was  brought  to  pass."  Thus  much 
is  included  in  the  words.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, inconsistent  with  Jehovah's  having  ac- 
cepted (so  to  speak)  the  state  of  things  thus 
introduced  so  as  to  forbid  its  being  further 
interfered  with,  or  with  His  saying  in  effect, 
"Fieri  non  debuit;  factum  valet."  See  i  K. 
xii.  24.  The  verbal  contradiction  of  these 
words  of  Hosea  with  those  of  Shemaiah  just 
referred  to,  and  their  seeming  inconsistency 
with  the  facts  recorded  i  K.  xi.  31  and  a  K. 
ix.  3,  are  not  to  be  explained  by  limiting  the 
application  of  Hosea's  words  to  the  usurpa- 
tions in  the  Northern  kingdom  in  later  years, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  cases  of  Jeroboam  and 
Jehu,  but  rather  by  the  consideration  that 
contradictory  statements  are  naturally  and 
even  inevitably  evolved,  when  we  contemplate 
the  events  of  Divine  Providence  firom  different 
points  of  view.  If  we  view  God  as  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  even  the 
crimes  of  men  must  be  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  emanating  from  Him: --see  in  this  light 
the  general  statements  of  Rom.  xi.  36;  Prov. 
xvi.  4;  and  the  particular  illustrations  furnish- 
ed by  Isai.  x.  5 ;  Acts  ii.  ag,  iii.  18.  And  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  course  of  His  provi- 


dential government,  that  as  in  all  ages  Divine 
Providence  does  often,  by  combinations_  of 
circumstances,  furnishing  almost  irresistible 
temptations  to  sin,  seem  to  solicit  men  to  the 
commission  of  crime,  so  also  in  ages,  when 
God  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  men  by  the 
ministry  of  prophets,  men  were  occasionally 
tempted  to  acts  of  crime  by  prophetical  indi- 
cations of  coming  greatness,  which  they  chose 
in  this  way  to  reaUze.  Thus  it  was  with 
Jeroboam,  Hazael,  Jehu  :  thus  also  with 
Jacob  in  his  relations  with  Esau.  Such  6cts 
we  cannot  make  away  with;  and,  perplexing 
as  they  are  always,  they  are  not  really  more 
perplexing  in  the  sacred  histories  than  liey  are 
in  the  course  of  Providence  generally.  But 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  God  as 
a  moral  Governor,  we  at  once  recognize  it  as 
an  iptuitively  necessary  truth,  that  the  guilt  of 
sin  attaches  to  the  sinner  alone,  and  that  "in 
God  is  no  darkness  at  all."  And  it  is  in  this 
latter  sense  that  Hosea's  words  are  to  be  un- 
derstood. The  usurpations  by  which  the  throne 
of  Israel  was  filled  by  successive  dynasties,  be- 
ginning with  Jeroboam  the  First,  were  acts  of 
sinful  men,  and  acts  which  Jehovah  disovraed. 
of  their  sil-ver  and  their  gold  have  they  made 
them  idols,  that  they  may  be  cut  off]  Lit. 
"that  it  may  be  cut  off."  Above,  in  ch.  ii.  8, 
the  Israelites  were  charged  vidth  making  their 
"silver  and  gold"  into  "Baal."  But  in  the 
two  verses  which  follow  here,  it  is  the  "calf" 
that  is  especially  named,  and  so  in  ch.  xiii.  a 
the  use  made  of  the  "silver"  is  again  connect- 
ed with  the  "calves."  No  doubt  calf-images 
were  not  confined  to  the  "golden"  calves  of 
Bethel  and  Dan,  but,  after  the  manner  of 
idolaters,  were  from  the  first  separation  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  very  largely  reproduced  and  used 
all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  Baal-images 
from  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  were  made  of 
silver  and  other  metals  as  well  as  of  gold. 
"That  it  may  be  cut  off:"  the  inevitable  result 
of  their  freely-willed  deeds  is  by  a  kind  of 
irony  described  as  their  very  purpose:  comp. 
Jer.  xliv.  8;  Micah  vi.  16.  "It,"  i.e.  their 
silver  and  tiieir  gold.  The  verb  is  in  the 
singular.  Many  render  it,  "that  he  may 
be  cut  off,"  the  singular  being  taken,  as  in 
A.  v.,  for  the  plur^.  So  lax  is  the  use  of 
singular  and  plural,  especially  in  Hosea,  that 
this  cannot  be  pronounced  an  impossible  con- 
struction, yet  the  sense  above  given  is  simpler 
and  perfectly  suitable. 

5.    2Xy  calf,  O  Samaria,  bath  cast  thee  off] 
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thee  oiF;  mine  anger  is  kindled  against 
them :  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they 
attain  to  innocency  ? 

6  For  from  Israel  was  it  also  :  the 
workman  made  it ;  therefore  it  is  not 


God :  but  the  calf  of  Samaria  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces. 

7  For  they  have  sown  the  wind, 
and  they  shall  reap  the   whirlwind : « Or, 
it  hath  no  "  stalk :  the  bud  shall  yield  'f^^'"^ 


I.e.  has  been  the  cause  of  thy  rejection.  The 
accusative  "thee"  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew ; 
and  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  numerous  other  passages 
in  which  the  Verb  occurs  is  this:  "thy  calf, 
O  Samaria,  hath  thrust  me  away,"  "hath 
repelled  me,"  i.e.  hath  made  me  withdraw  in 
loathing.  The  suppletion  of  me  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  next  clause. — "Thy  calf, 
O  Samaria."  Samaria,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  kingdom,  is  put  for  that  kingdom 
itself.  "  Thy  calf"  appears  from  v.  6  to  be 
some  one  particular  image ;  probably  the  golden 
one  at  Bethel,  which  the  government  of  the 
country  put  forward  as  the  principal  symbol 
of  the  established  worship. 

mine  anger  is  kindled  against  theml  Is 
vazed  hot  against  them.  "Them;" 
with  a  sudden  change  of  the  pronoun,  such  as 
we  frequently  meet  with  in  Hosea.  For, 
plainly,  the  objects  referred  to  are  not  the 
calves,  but  the  worshippers  of  them. 

hotui  long  <wiU  it  be  ere  they  attain  to  inno- 
cencyf]  Or  rather,  ere  they  can  abide 
innocency  7  The  noun  rendered  "innocen- 
cy," occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Gen.  xx.  5 ; 
Ps.  xxvi.  6,  Ixxiii.  13  (Amos  iv.  6,  "cleanness 
of  teeth,"  is  different),  as  well  as  the  verb 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  which  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  has  for  its  essential  meaning 
"guiltlessness," — ^the  negative  aspect  of  virtue 
as  undeserving  of  blame.  Here  it  appears  to 
denote  that  pure  form  of  religious  life  which 
Jehovah  had  prescribed  in  His  law,  free  from 
all  idolatrous  admixtures  or  "precepts  of 
men"  (Isai.  xxix.  13).  "Will  not  be  able  to 
abide"  is  the  same'phrase  in  the  Hebrew  as  is 
rendered  "will  not  suffer,"  in  Ps.  ci.  5,  and 
"cannot  away  with,"  in  Isai.  i.  13.  "How 
long,"  cp.  Jer.  xiii.  47. 

6.  For  from  Israel  <was  it  a/jo]  this 
thing  also;  i.e.  far  are  they  from  innocency 
-now;  for  like  as  Israel,  as  he  vauntingly  styles 
himself  (comp.  v.  3  and  note),  without  Me 
made  kings  and  princes,  so  also  has  he  made 
this  calf-god  of  his.  This  first  clause  does 
not,  as  many  suppose,  mark  the  worthlessness 
of  the  god  as  a  man-made  thing,  which  view 
is  resisted  by  the  words  "from  Israel,"  but 
rather  the  criminality  and  folly  of  Israel  in 
setting  up  such  an  object  for  worship. 

the  ivorkman  made  it;  therefore  it  is  not 
God]  Lit.  "the  workman  made  it,  and  no 
God  is  it:"  ».*.  a  thing  which  the  work- 
man made,  and  which  Is  no  God;  it 
being,  common  ip  Hebrew  to  annex  thus  loosely 


the  description  of  some  circumstance  or  qua- 
lity attaching  to  an  object  before  mentioned, 
which  we  should  connect  with  it  by  means  of 
a  relative  pronoun.  These  words  shew  the 
vanity  of  the  idol  as  being  merely  an  artisan's 
work.  Comp.  ch.  xiii.  2;  Isai.  xl.  19,  20, 
xli.  7,  xliv.  9 — 20. 

but  the  calf  of  Samaria  shall  be  broken  in 
pieces']  Rather,  "for  chips  for  firing,"  or, 
"broken  to  shivers,  shall  it  be,  the  calf  of 
Samaria."  A  proof  that  it  is  no  God.  The 
words  "calf  of  Samaria"  are  repeated  only  to 
expreSs  scorn.  " Chips  for  firing,"  or,  '■'■bro- 
ken to  shivers."    See  Note  below. 

7.  sovun  the  <wind...reap  the  •whirlwind] 
The  Divine  law  of  requital;  comp.  Gal.vi.  7; 
Job  iv.  8;  Prov.  xxii.  8;  ch.  x.  13.  Israel's 
works,  their  idolatries,  heathen  alliances,  and 
the  like,  were  in  themselves  fruitless  of  good 
("wind,"  see  ch.  iv.  19  and  note):  but  the 
disappointment  attending  upon  them  would 
be  more  than  the  loss  of  good  desired;  it 
would  take  the  form  of  a  hurricane  of  over- 
whelming destruction  which  would  sweep 
them  away  themselves.  Comp.  Ps.  i.  4;  ch. 
xiii.  3.   , 

it  hath  no  stalk]  Or,  standing  corn  he 
has  none.  The  image  of  sowing  and  reaping 
is  here  handled  in  another  way;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  figurative  still.  After  the  nervous  and 
intense  solemnity  of  what  goes  before,  the 
literal  sense,  which  some  give  these  words  as 
predicting  scarcity,  appears  intolerably  tame. 
"Stalk"  or  "standing  corn"  is  the  wheat  full 
grown,  come  to  the  time  for  kerning.  The 
prophet  says  that  the  wheat  does  not  reach 
this  stage;  or  if  it  does,  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  iarmeir  is  disappointed,  when  he  comes 
to  the  threshing  and  grinding:  he  gets  no 
meal.  That  is,  Israel's  idolatrous  and  mere 
worldly  policy  is  followed  by  results  which 
do  not  even  so  much  as  promise  well ;  if  the 
prospect  does  at  any  time  seem  to  brighten  (as 
e.g.  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.),  yet 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  proves  hollow 
and  evanescent. 

the  bud  shall  yield  no  meal]  yleldeth. 
In  the  original  there  is  a  play  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  sound:  "the  tsemach  yields  no  ke- 
mach;"  which  German  critics  imitate  by 
"Hahn"  and  "Malm"  (De  Wette),  or  by 
"  Spross  "  and  "  Schoss  "  (Ewald,  Keil, 
WUnsche);  or  by  "Korn"  and  "Kern" 
(SchmoUer).  In  English  it  might  be,  "the 
.flower  yieldeth  no  flour." 

strangers  shall  swallow  it  up]    Or,  stran- 
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no  meal :  if  so  be  it  yield,  the  stran- 
gers shall  swallow  it  up. 

8  Israel  is  swallowed  up :  now  shall 
they  be  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  ves- 
sel wherein  is  no  pleasure. 


9  For  they  are  gone  up  to  As- 
syria, a  wild  ass  alone  by  himself: 
Ephraim  hath  hired  *  lovers.         _      ;*Heb- 

10  Yea,  though  they  have  hired 
among  the  nations,  now  will  I  ga- 


gers  swallow  It  up.  Whatever  prosperity 
is  attained  becomes  the  prey  of  foreign  rapa- 
city.    Comp.  ch.  vii.  9. 

8.  Israelis  swallomed up]  The  prophet  re- 
peats the  foregoing  word  with  an  additional 
significance.  "Yea,  swallowed  up  is  Israel, 
utterly  consumed:  wealth,  population,  nation- 
ality itself, — all  shall  be  made  away  with." 
"Swallowed  up:"  comp.  Ps.  cxxiv,  3  ;  Prov. 
i.  iz;  Jer.  li.  34.  In  actual  feet  the  Ten 
Tribes  have  been  so  wholly  absorbed,  that 
their  very  existence,  except  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

nonv  shall  they  be  among  the  Gentiles  as  a 
•vessel  luherein  is  no  pleasure]  Or  rather, 
now  are  they  become,  &c.  For  the 
homely  simile  here- employed  comp.  Jer.  xxii. 
a  8;  Rom.  ix.  21;  a  Tim.  ii.  aoj  and  in  par- 
ticular Jer.  xlviii.  38,  "I  have  broken  Moab 
as  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure."  I'he 
comparison  of  all  these  passages  shews,  that 
"a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure"  means  an 
utensil  devoted  to  the  basest  uses,  vas  immun- 
dum  (Jerome),  and  fit  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
among  the  refiise.  This  exactly  describes  the 
condition  of  the  Northern  kingdom  and  its 
subsequent  fete. 

9.  For  they  are  gone  up  to  Assyria]  Toi 
mark  them!  they  are,  &c,  "For,"  intro- 
ducing an  illustration  of  the  behaviour  which 
had  brought  upon  Israel  the  fate  described  in 
"v.  8.  "Gone  up,"  according  to  Gesenius, 
WUnsche  and  others,  like  ava^alva,  "go  up 
the  country;"  but  more  probably,  the  expres- 
sion is  used  of  going  up  as  to  a  sanctuary  of 
refuge,  or  to  the  capital  of  an  acknowledged 
sovereign.  Comp.  Exod.  xxxiv.  44 ;  Num.  xvi. 
iz  ;  Ruth  iv.  i.  It  scornfully  imitates  the 
feeling  with  which  these  men  regarded  Assyria. 

a  tuild  ass  alone  by  himself]  Rather, 
roaming  solitary  his  own  way.  The 
Hebrew  adds  "to  himself,"  expressing  not  lone- 
liness but  wilfulness.  This  clause  qualifies  at 
once  the  "they"  and  the  action  of  the  pre- 
ceding verb:  "like  the  solitary  roaming  wild 
ass  that  they  are ! "  So  W  Unsche.  The  wild 
ass,pere,  onager,  is  remarkable  for  untameable 
wildness  and  wilfulness  (]Gen.  xvi.  ij:  Job 
xxxix.  5  note;  Isai.  xxxii.  14),  especially,  in 
the  time  of  its  sexual  ardour  (Jer.  ii.  ^4).  It 
is  a  gregarious  animal ;  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  individual  of  a  herd  to  go  off  and 
roam  moodily  alone,  when  the  characteristics 
of  the  species,  wilfulness  and  uncontrollable 
wantonness,  are  more  conspicuously  displayed. 
Pococke  and  RosenmuUer  tell  us,  that  the 


Arabs  say,  "solitary  wild  ass's  foal"  or  "soli- 
tary ass,"  to  describe  an  obstinate,  self-willed 
man.  It  is  further  a  migratory  animal.  See 
Tristram,  'Nat.  Hist,  of  B.'  pp.  41—43- 
Israeldisplayedthesecharacteristics;  wilfiilness, 
and  restlessness,  in  going  off  to  Asshur  in  spite 
of  all  warning;  wantonness,  in  affecting  ido- 
latrous alliances,  very  mainly  in  consequence 
of  her  perverse  sympathy  with  idols  and  their 
worshippers.  There  is  probably  a  paronoma- 
sia in  the  use  of  the  words  Pere  or  Phere  and 
£phraim. 

Ephraim  hath  hired  lovers]  Or  rather,  as 
in  margin,  loves;  a  harlot  who  gave  gifts 
instead  of  receiving  them.  "Loves,"  that  is, 
endearments.  See  Ezek.  xvi.  30 — 34,  which 
more  fully  unfolds  the  hint  of  thought  here 
given.  The  fact  mentioned  a  K.  xv.  19  was 
one  specimen  of  this  abject  "hiring"  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  (Isai.  vii.  ao) ;  but  it  would 
be  hasty  to  suppose,  that  it  is  here  particularly 
referred  to. 

10.  In  the  embarrassing  ambiguities  which 
beset  ahnost  every  word  in  this  verse,  it  must 
suffice  to  set  forth,  with  the  diffidence  ine- 
vitable amidst  so  many  conflicting  opinions, 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation. 

Tea,  though  they  ha-ve  hired  among  the 
nations,  now  <will  I  gather  them]  i.e.  Even 
though  by  their  gifts  they  win  endearments 
from  paramours  among  the  Gentiles,  yet  now 
will  I  gather  those  paramours  together  to  work 
them  ill.  "Gather"  as  Ezek.  xvi.  37.  We 
thus  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  thought  as  is 
more  fully  developed  in  Ezek.  xvi.  37,  which 
follows,  in  strikingly  similar  connection,  upon 
verses  30 — 34,  the  substance  of  which  is  con- 
tained heie  in  the  closing  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

and  they  shall  sorrow  a  little  for  the  burden 
of  the  king  of  princes]  Or  rather,  "and  they 
shall  in  a  little  while  be  in  anguish  for  the 
tribute  which  they  pay, — king  and  princes 
all ! "  The  IsraeUte  court  paid  this  tribute  to 
the  Assyrian  king  for  the  support  of  their  own 
usurpation,  as  on  the  occasion  described  a  K. 
XV.  19;  but  they  should  soon  rue  their  guilty 
coquetting  with  heathen  powers  and  the  heavy 
price  which  they  paid  for  their  patronage. 
The  words  "the  king  and  the  princes"  are 
added  at  the  end,  to  indicate,  apparentiy,  that 
the  tribute  was  paid  more  for  their  own  parti- 
cular interest  than  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth. "Tribute,"  the  same  word  as  in 
a  Chro.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Amos  v.  1 1,  "burdens."    In 
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ther  them,  and  they  shall  "  sorrow  a 
little  for  the  burden  of  the  king  of 
princes. 

II  Because  pphraim  hath  made 
many  altars  to  sin,  altars  shall  be  un- 
to him  to  sin. 


12  I  have  written  to  him  the 
great  things  of  my  law,  but  they  were 
counted  as  a  strange  thing.  tor, 

13  'They  sacrifice   flesh  y«r  the  f^^^j 
sacrifices  of  mine  offerings,  and   eat  «/!>'«"'■ 
it;    but   the   Lord   accepteth   them  Mo-. '^<;- 


the  A.  v.,  "a  little"  must  be  understood 
ironically ;  but  though  this  is  a  tone  of  feeling 
not  impossible  in  Hosea  in  his  sterner  mood, 
yet  the  mai-ginal  rendering  "in  a  little  while" 
seems  preferable.  In  A.V.  also,  "the  king 
of  princes"  would  be  equivalent  to  "king  of 
kings"  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  7.  But  this  view  is  not 
without  difiiculty.  The  marginal  reading  of 
"begin"  for  "sorrow"  connects  itself  with 
the  view  which  some  adopt  (Stier,  Hitzig, 
Keil),  that  the  word  for  "Uttle"  is  to  betaken 
as  an  infinitive,  "  shall  begin  to  grow  less"  or 
"weaker."    So  "  Saadia's"  Arabic  Version. 

11.  Becatise]  Rather,  For,  justifying  the 
threatening  previously  employed;  not  intro- 
ducing the  first  clause  of  the  verse  as  a  reason 
for  the  second. 

Ephraim  hath  made  many  altars  to  j/'»]  i.e. 
to  sin  thereby.  The  "multiplying  of  altars" 
was  of  itself  forbidden  by  the  law  (Deut.  xii. 
II — 13),  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  theo- 
cracy was  felt  to  be  sinfiil  (Josh.  xxii.  16, 13). 
Now  Ephraim  had  multiplied  altars  exceeiding- 
ly  (ch.  X.  I,  xii.  11;  compare,  of  Judah,  Jer. 
xi.  13),  and  these,  too,  for  making  offerings, 
not  to  Jehovah,  but  to  the  calf-god,  to  Baal, 
to  other  false  deities;  that  is,  "to  commit  sin" 
thereby. 

altars  shall  be  unto  him  to  siri]  Rather, 
yea,  be  hath  gotten  him  altars  to  Bin 
thereby,  i.e.  to  become  guilty  thereby.  "To 
sin"  in  the  first  clause  is  "to  commit  sin;"  in 
the  second  it  appears  to  mean  "to be  account- 
ed a  sinner,"  "to  be  guilty; "  as  in  Gen.  xliii.  9 
"then  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever,"  lite- 
rally "then  I  have  sinned  unto  thee  for  ever." 
Many  altars  seemed  a  token  of  religiousness 
(Acts  xvii.  22);  but  in  fact  they  proved  to 
Israel  only  the  occasion  of  becoming  altogether 
guilty  before  God. 

12.  the  great  things,  of  my  laiu\  Rather, 
"the  many  things,"  or,  "the  ten  thousand 
things,  of  my  law."  The  Hebrew  text  has 
two  readings;  one  of  which,  the  oral  reading 
in  the  synagogues,  is,  literally,  "the  multi- 
tudes of  my  law; "  the  other,  the  written  text, 
"the  myriads  of  my  law."  The  prophet,  to 
mark  Israel's  inexcusableness,  refers  to  the 
multiplied  communications  of  His  will  which 
God  had  made  to  His  people  (cp._  Jer.  vii.  25), 
and  that  too  in  writing ;  having  in  view,  per- 
haps, not  only  "the  book  of  the  law"  (Deut. 
xxviii.  61;  Josh.  i.  8),  but  also  instructions 
given  through  prophets,  and  by  them,  even 


before  Hosea's  time,  committed  to  writing; 
see  Vol.  II.  pp.  244,  472. 

a  strange  thing]  A  thing  with  which  he 
had,  and  would  have,  no  concern. 

13.  They  sacrifice,  &c.J  Or,  In  the  sa- 
crifices of  my  gifts,  they  kill  flesh 
and  eat  it,  but  the  Lord  hath  no  plea- 
sure In  them.  The  Hebrew  word  answer- 
ing to  "offerings''  occurs  only  here  and  is  of 
somewhat  doubtful  origin.  Most  modem 
critics  and  translations,  however,  with  A.  V., 
refer  it  to  the  root  "to  give."  See  Note  below. 
The  expression,  "kill"  or  "sacrifice  (for  in 
Hebrew  the  word  is  the  same)  flesh,"  occurs 
besides  only  in  Deut.  xii.  jg,  "thou  mayest 
kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,"  where  it 
refers  to  the  ordinary  participation  of  food 
unconnected  with  any  sacrifice.  This  leads 
us  to  this  as  the  probable  sense  of  the  passage: 
In  sacrifices  of  My  gifts  they  may  kill  flesh 
and  eat  it,  for  this  in  My  account  is  all  that  in 
their  sacrifices  they  do ;  in  reality,  their  offer- 
ings and  sacrificial  feasts,  destitute  as  they  are 
of  true  devotion,  have  no  sacred  character 
attached  to  them.  The  first  and  third  per- 
sons are  blended  together  as  in  v.  i.  There 
is  again  a  certain  recognition  of  Israelite  sacri- 
fices as  offered  to  Jehovah.    See  ch.  iv.  6. 

noiw]  Fixing  the  turning  point  between  the 
Lord's  love  and  His  wrath  (Wunsche). 

■visit']  Take  account  of;  cp.  i  S.  xv.  2, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "remember;" 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  32,  where  it  means  "punish."  Cf. 
i.  4. 

they  shall  return  to  Egypt]  they  shall 
return  Into  Egypt,  even  they!  The 
personal  pronoun  is  in  the  Hebr.  added  to  the 
verb,  to  denote  perhaps  scornful  insistance. 
A  reminiscence  of  Deut.  xxviii.  68.  The  word 
"return"  suggests  that  "Egypt"  is  to  be 
understood  mystically,  of  a  state  of  captivity. 
See  ch.  ix.  3  and  note. 

14.  For  Israel  hath  forgotten  bis  Maker, 
and  buildeth  temples ;  and  Judah  hath  multi- 
plied fenced  cities]  "Temples,"  rather,  pa- 
laces. The  closing  verse  of  the  section 
adds  one  other  charge  to  those  previously 
urged;  namely,  that  the  whole  nation  forgot 
her  dependence  upon  Jehovah's  protection, 
and  proudly,  or  at  least  unbelievingly,  leaned 
upon  her  own  resources.  "Israel  hath  for- 
gotten his  Maker:"  another  reminiscence  of 
Moses's  song,  Deut.  xxxii.  18,  "hast  for- 
gotten God  that  formed  thee;"  ib.  6,  "hath 
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not ;   now  will   he   remember  their  Maker,   and   buildeth  temples ;  and 

iniquity,  and  visit  their   sins :    they  Judah  hath  multiplied  fenced  cities : 

shall  return  to  Egypt.  but  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  his  cities, 

14  For  Israel  hath  forgotten  his  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof. 


he  not  made  thee?"  "His  Maker;"  not 
merely  who  created  him,  but  who  made 
him  what  he  was  as  His  own  chosen  people. 
Comp.  I  S.  xii.  6  (margin),  Ps.  c.  3.  "Pa- 
laces," for  splendour,  and  also  perhaps  for 
defence  (Ps.  xlv.  8;  i  K.  xxi.  i;  Isai. 
xiii.  aj).  The  word  heykhal  also  means 
"temple;"  as  Joel  iii.  5,  and  often  of  Jeho- 
vah's temple;  but  the  tenor  of  the  verse  and 
particularly  its  close  favour  the  notion,  that  the 
prophet  is  now  rebuking,  not  the  idolatry  of 
the  people,  but  their  worldliness  and  self-de- 
pendence. Hence  it  is  that,  here  alone  in  the 
whole  section,  "Judah"  is  also  introduced. 
Comp.  a  Chro.  xxvi.  9,  10;  Isai.  ii.  7,  ij, 
xxii.  II.  A  theocratic  people  was  bound  by 
peculiar  laws  in  providing  for  its  defence. 

but  I  iwill  send  a  fire  upon  bis  cities,  and  it 
shall  devour  the  palaces  thereof}     "Palaces 


thereof,"  lit.  "her  stately  buildings."  In 
Amos,  Hosea's  elder  contemporary,  we  find 
these  words  repeated  seven  times  as  a  kind  of 
refrain  closing  seven  several  denunciations 
(Amos  i.  4— ii.  $)■  See  also  Jer.  xvii.  47. 
They  denounce  desolation  by  hostile  invaders 
(Isai.  i.  7).  "His"  and  "her"  refer  to  the 
same  nation  (comp.  Lam.  ii.  5) ;  "his,"  perhaps, 
citing  the  people,  "her"  the  land.  The  great 
number  of  "fenced  cities"  in  Judah,  and  their 
destruction,  are  both  of  them  indicated  by 
Sennacherib's  statement  on  'the  Taylor  CyVai- 
der,'  that  he  took  forty-four  of  them,  besides 
strongholds  without  number.  "I  attacked 
them  with  fire,  with  carnage,  with  fightings, 
with  my  engines  of  war :  I  took  them,  I 
occupied  them,"  See  the  inscription  in 
Menant's   'Annales  des  Rois  d'Assyrie,'  p. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  viii.  6,  13. 


6.  "Broken  in  pieces."  The  learned  critics 
are  not  agreed  whether  the  word  D'33B',  she- 
babim,  comes,  as  Schultens  thought,  from  a 
(conjectural)  root  "to  bum,"  which  is  Dr 
Pusey's  opinion,  who  cites  the  Arabic  noun 
shebab,  "that  whereby  fire  is  kindled,"  or 
from  another  root  used  in  Rabbinical- 
Hebrew  for  "to  break  in  pieces,"  so  as  to 
mean  "shivers,"  "splinters."  So  Targum, 
Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Pococke,  Gesenius,  Ftlrst, 
Wtlnsche,  and  others.  -  In  the  former  case  we 
must  conceive  of  the  idol  as  made  of  wood 
covered  over  with  plates  of  gold  (Jer.  x.  3,  4, 
comp.  Isai.  xxxvii.  19).  In  the  latter  we  may 
refer  to  a  Chro.  xxxiv.  7  ("beat.. .into  pow- 
der"); Isai.  xxi.  9  ("broken");  iron  or  bronze 


being  probably  used  as  the  foundation  instead 
of  wood  for  the  more  valuable  idols  ('Bibl. 
Diet.'  Idols,  p.  851). 

13.  UPlDn.  Critics  have  had  recourse  to 
various  expedients  in  dealing  with  this  word ; 
but  it  seems  best  to  accede  to  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  derived  from  DiT 
"give."  The  initial  jodh  of  verbs  is  often 
weak;,  it  is  lost,  for  example,  in  the  deriva- 
tions 7u,  TO1,  HDn,  na'ta,  mo,  my,  nxv, 

nXV,  nJC,  ivW;  in  imperatives;  and  in  verbs 
got  from  other  verbs  of  the  form  ^'S  by  the 
reduplication  of  the  third  radical  as  Don,  DDC. 
The  force  of  the  reduplicated  form,  however, 
which  is  conraionly  intensive,  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  distress  and  captivity  of  Israel  for  their 
sins  and  idolatry. 


REJOICE  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy, 
as  other  people :  for  thou  hast 
gone  a  whoring  from  thy  God,  thou 


,  Chap.  IX.  1.  This  new  section  of  pro- 
phesying appears  to  have  been  suggested,  not 
by  any  particular  situation  of  political  affairs, 
such  as  4  K.  xiv.  15,  or  a  K.  xv.  19,  ao,  but 
simply  by_  the  holiday-making  of  some  idola- 
trous festival,  on  the  occasion,  probably,  of 
a  good  harvest.    Comp.  ch.  ii.  13. 

for  jpyl  with  exulting  Joy;  lit.  "unto 
exultation."  In  Job  iii.  aa  the  same  phrase 
is  rendered  "exceedingly." 

for  thou  hast  gone"]  Rather,  "for  that  thou 
hast,  &c.;"  i.e.  Do  not  on  account  of  this 


plenty  abandon  thyself  to  idolatrous  merry- 
making, as  the  heathen  nations  around  thee  do, 
who  know  no  better,  and  who  are  bound  by 
no  such  peculiar  ties  to  Jehovah  as  thou  art 
(comp.  Amos  iii.  a);  be  not  thou  glad  of 
having  left  the  worship  of  thy  God,  to  serve  the 
Baal  and  the  Ashtaroth,  who,  as  thou  deemest 
(comp.  ch.  ii.  5,  la),  have  now  thus  rewarded 
my  zeal  in  serving  them.  The  rendering  of 
A.  V.  "for  thou  hast  gone,"  &c.  means: 
There  is  no  room  for  such  rejoicing;  thou 
art  playing  the  harlot  in  away  that  the  heathen 
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hast  loved  a  "  reward  "  upon  every 
cornfloor. 

2  The  floor  and  the  'winepress 
shall  not  feed  them,  and  the  new 
wine  shall  iail  in  her. 


3  They  shall  not  dwell  in  the 
Lord's  land;  but  Ephraim  shall  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  and  they  shall  eat 
unclean  things  in  Assyria. 

4  They  shall  not  offer  wine  offer- 


are  not  doing;  only  •wrath  is  in  store  for  thee, 
from  the  God  whom  thou  hast  forsaken. 
But  the  foUowing  clause  favours  the  other 
interpretation. 

thou  hast  loved  a  re<ward  upon  every  corn- 
floor] Or,  more  plainly,  "  for  that  thou  hasf 
loved  a  harlot's  hire  upon  all  cornfloors." 
The  Hebrew  v^ord  for  "harlot's  hire,"  ethnan 
(also  foiuid  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Isai.  xxiii.  17, 
18;  Ezek.  xvi.  31,  34,  41),  means  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  "rewards,"  ethnab,  in  ch.  ii. 
i»,  "  these  are  my  rewards  which  my  lovers 
have  given  me:"  comp.  ib.  5.  The  meaning 
is  this,  "  thou  takest  delight  in  contemplating 
upon  every  floor  where  thou  hast  com  to 
thresh  that  which  thou  regardest  as  hire  re- 
ceived for  whoredom."  Israel  "loved,"  de- 
lighted in,  this  plenty,  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  but  also  as  betokening  the  kindness  to 
her  of  her  idol-gods.  The  words  "upon  all 
cornfloors"  suggest  the  siipposition,  that 
these  idolatrous  Israelites  did  something  upon 
each  cornfloor  shewing  their  recognition  of 
their  idol;  but  on  this  particular  point,  we 
lack  information. 

2.  rair^oor,&c.]  More  exactly,  "The  floor 
and  the  vat  shall  not  feed  them;  and  (or, 
perhaps,  yea)  the  new  wine  shall  fall  her." 
From  addressing  Israel,  the  prophet  indignant- 
ly speaks  of  her  in  the  third  person,  with 
pathos  also  repeating  the  "floor"  of  v.  i. 
"Shall  not  feed  them:"  the  (supposed)  plenty 
stall  dther  be  followed  by,  or  be  found  to 
prove,  scarcity;  comp.  ch.  ii.  9, 11;  Hag. ii.  t6; 
or  perhaps  (see  next  verse)  their  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  land  shall  be  put  an  end  to 
by  then:  being  led  away  captive.  "Vat:"  the 
word  may  include  the  receptacle  of  expressed 
oil  as  well  as  that  of  grape-juice  (Joel  ii.  24) ; 
but  used  alone  it  can  hardly  mean  "oil-vat" 
only.    Wine  is  again  referred  to,  as  being  so 

■  highly  prized  for  its  cheering  as  well  as  its 
nourishmg  qualities.  "Fail  her,"  literally, 
"lie  to  her,"  not  come  as  expected:  so  Isai. 
Iviii.  11;  Hab.  iii.  17.  "Her,"  exchanged  for 
"them"  as  ch.  iv.  19.  Israel  has  just  been 
^oken  of  as  a  harlot. 

3.  the  LoRD^s  land]  Canaan  was  of  all 
countries  that  which  Jehovah  claimed  as 
peculiarly  His  own.  Compare  Lev.  xxv.  23 ; 
Matt.  V.  35. 

but  Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt]  At  first 
sight, "  Egypt"  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  being, 
as  well  as  Assyria,  the  country  to  which  the 
expatriated  Israehtes  should  be  removed.  In 
V.  6  we  read  further,  "Memphis  shall  bury 


them."  So  in  the  prediction  of  the  restoration 
in  ch.  xi.  11  we  read,  "they  shall  tremble  as  a 
bird  out  of  Egypt."  But  in  ch.  xi.  5  it  is 
sjud,  "He  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of 
Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his  king." 
And  in  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
event  (which  however  are  very  brief  and  in- 
complete) there  is  no  specific  mention  of  in- 
habitants of  the  Northern  kingdom  being,  by 
the  constraining  power  of  their  conquerors, 
removed  to  Egypt,  but  only  to  places  in  the 
Assyrian  empire.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Southern  kingdom,  many  of  the  Jeius  went 
down  to  Egypt,  see  e.g.  Jer.  xli. ;  and  in  later 
ages  the  number  of  Hebrews  living  in  Egypt 
and  the  countries  lying  westward  is  known  to 
have  been  very  large.  This  may  suggest  a 
suspicion  that  Egypt  may  have  attracted  many 
from  among  the  northern  tribes  as  well.  See 
Introd.  p.  4o».  This  however  will  not  serve 
to  explain  ch.  viii.  13,  "They  shkll  return  to 
Egypt,"  which  is  more  naturally  explained 
mythically:  for  certainly  Egypt  was  not  the 
principal  location  of  the  exiles.  It  appears 
quite  allowable  to  put  a  similar  figura- 
tive interpretation  upon  the  "Egypt"  and 
"Memphis"  of  this  context,  even  while  we 
understand  "Assyria"  literally.  Prophecy, 
whether  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  wont  to  blend  &ct  and  figure  together  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  reader  before  the  event  to  determine  what 
features  in  the  picture  are  to  be  taken  as  real, 
and  what  as  mystical.  And  thus  in  the  passage 
before  us,  while  banishment  from  Canaan  is 
threatened  to  deter  Israel  from  disobedience, 
the  language  of  the  prediction  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  Egypt  as  well  as  Assyria  is  to  be  the 
land  of  Israel's  captivity,  and  Hosea's  hearers 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  question; 
but  now  the  fiilfilment  shews  that  "Egypt"  is 
referred  to  mystically.  Ancient  historical 
events  are  often  thus  employed  by  the  pro- 
phets: sese.g.  Isai.  iv.  5,  xi.  ij,  16. 

eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria]  This  refers, 
not  so  much  to  the  compulsory  use  of  certain 
kinds  of  food  declared  by  the  law  to  be  un- 
clean, as  to  the  fact,  that  all  food  which  they 
would  partake  of  in  a  heathen  land  would  be 
necessarily  unclean ;  which  thought  is  brought 
out  in  the  next  verse  more  fully. 

4.  Under  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  _  the  food  of  Israel  was  ceremonially 
sanctified,  by  the  daily  mommg  and  evening 
sacrifices  and  the  weekly  and  monthly  sacri- 
fices, and  by  the  meat  and .  drink  offerings 
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ings  to  the  Lord,  neither  shall  they 
be  pleasing  unto  him :  their  sacri- 
fices shcdl  be  unto  them  as  the  bread 
of  mourners ;  all  that  eat  thereof  shall 
be  polluted  :  for  their  bread  for  their 


soul  shall  not  come  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord. 

5  What  will  ye  do  in  the  solemn 
day,  and  in  the  day  of  the  feast  of 
the  Lord  ? 


which  always  accompanied  those  sacrifices. 
When  tliis  hallowing  of  food  was  made  im- 
possible.by  the  people  being  in  a  foreign  land, 
both  would  their  food  be  felt  by  Israelites  to 
be  "unclean,"  " uncircumcised "  (comp.  Lev. 
xix.  23),  and  in  actual  fact  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  so.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Israelite  mind,  trained  as  it 
had  been  through  many  ages  to  ceremonial 
feelings  of  this  kind,  would  retain  them 
tenaciously  and  with  keen  sensibility,  even 
though  destitute  of  those  properly  religious 
sentiments  which  were  originally  deigned  to 
accompany  and  to  modify  them.  All  this  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  this  verse.    ' 

They  shall  not  offer  ivine  cfferings  to  the 
Xoxjd]  Or  rather,  "  They  shall  not  pour  out 
wine  unto  Jehovah,"  i.e.  as  a  drink-offering. 
The  point  however  is,  not  so  much  that  they 
should  not  at  that  time  offer  drink-offerings, 
tljough  that  is  expressed,  as  that  their  use  of 
wine  in  general  should  lack  the  sanctification 
given  to  it  by  their  applying  a  measure  of 
it  to  this  sacred  purpose. 

neither  shall  they  be  pleasing  unto  him\  viz. 
in  the  use  which  they  customarily  make  of 
their  wine.  This  suppletion  seems  at  first 
sight  a  little  forced;  yet  if  we  follow  the 
Maspretic  interpunction  of  the  sentence,  no 
easier  way  of  explaining  the  words  presents 
itself,  while  the  presumption  that  the  proposed 
qualification  of  his  words  was  in  the  prophet's 
intention  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  tenor  of 
the  words  which  follow  respecting  their 
slaughtered  meats,  which  state  that  these 
would  in  like  manner  be  polluting  (i.e.  would 
put  those  who  partook  of  them  out  of  the  pale 
of  Divine  complacency),  because  of  their 
not  being  brought  to  the  house  of  Jehovah. 
Many  critics  however,  including  Ewald, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Wunsche,  with  the  Vatican 
LXX.  (not  the  Alexandrian),  Targum,  and 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions,  remove  the 
stop  which  is  before  "  their  sacrifices "  to 
after  it;  so  that  we  get,  "neither  shall  their 
sacrifices  (slaughtered  meats)  be  pleasing  unto 
him."  This  change  gives  a  plainer  meaning 
to  this  second  clause:  but  besides  violating 
the  Jewish  tradition,  it  mars  somewhat  the 
concinnity  of  the  whole  verse,  and  is  open  to 
objection  as  being  the  easier  construction, 
provided  the  Masoretic  reading  at  all  admits 
of  a  suitable  explanation.  "Pleasing,"  lit. 
"  sweet,"  as  in  Ps.  civ.  34 ;  Jer.  vi.  jo ;  Mai. 
iii.  4  ("pleasant,"  A.V.).  It  is  implied  that 
when  food  has  been  consecrated  by  suitable 
acts  of  devotion,  the  participation  of  it  by  His 


servants  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord ;  as  a  loving 
Father,  or  as  a  kind  Host,  He  delights  in 
seeing  His  provisions  enjoyed. 

their  sacrifices  shall  be  unto  them  as  the 
bread  of  mourners;  all  that  eat  thereof  shall 
be  polluted]  Rather,  "  as  for  their  slaughtered 
meats,  they  shall  be  unto  them  as  the  bread 
of  mourners,  whereof  all  those  who  eat  defile 
themselves."  The  "thereof,"  being  in  the 
Hebrew  singular,  recites  the  word  "bread" 
rather  than  the  "  meats."  The  noun  zebach, 
commonly  meaning  "sacrifice,"  is  derived 
from  a  verb  which  primarily  means  kill,  as  in 
Deut.  xii.  15  ;  i  S.  xxviii.  24,  and  retains  its 
primary  sense  of  "  slaughtering  "  in  Isai.  xxxiv. 
6  ("sacrifice,"  A.V.),  and  of  "slaughtered 
animals"  or  "meats"  in  Gen.  xxxi.  54  (see 
A.V.  margin);  Prov. xvii.  i.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  be  its  meaning  here ;  for  in  the  time 
referred  to  there  would  be,  and  indeed  could 
be,  no  "sacrifices"  properly  so  called  (ch. 
iii.  4).  "  The  bread  of  mourners,"  or  "  of 
sorrows,"  means  funeral  meats  (Deut.  xxvi. 
14),  wmch  could  not  be  brought  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  meaning  is,  that  their  meat  should 
affect  them  in  the  same  way  as  a  funeral  feast 
would  do,  which  was  polluting  in  the  highest 
degree;  as  indeed  everything  was  that  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  a  corpse.  See 
Lev.  xxi.  I,  11;  Num.  xix.  11 — 16;  Hag. 
ii.  13. 

for  their  bread  for  their  soul  shall  not  come, 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord]  Rather,  "  their 
bread  shall  be  for  their  hunger ;  it  shall  not 
come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  "  Bread," 
i.  e.  food ;  see  Lev.  xxi.  6  and  note.  "  For 
their  hunger,"  lit.  "  for  thdr  soul  (nephesh)," 
the  craving  of  their  appetite  (cp.  "  whatsoever 
thy  soul  lusteth  after,"  Deut.  xii.  rj).  Or  it 
may  be  "  for  the  life  of  their  body ; "  see  Gen. 
i.  20 ;  or,  again,  "  for  their  own  selves."  "  It 
shall  not  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
vizi  by  representative  offerings.  Here  is 
another  recognition  of  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah offered  in  the  Northern  kingdom ;  for 
plainly  the  prophet  is  contrasting  the  future 
state  of  the  Ten  Tribes  when  in  captivity 
with  their  present  state  in  their  own  land. 
Compare  also  in  this  view  the  next  verse. 

5.  IVhat  ivillye  do")  "  What  will  ye  do" 
to  solace  yourselves  "  m  the  day  of  festival  ? " 
to  wit,  when  ye  can  no  longer  celebrate  those 
seasons  with  their  proper  rites?  For  the 
cessation  of  these  festival  celebrations,  dear  to 
them  both  as  religious  and  national  observances 
and  as  seasons  of  holiday-making,  in  the  time 
of  exile,  cf.  ch.  ii.  11 ;  Lam.  i.  4,  ii.  6. 
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6  For,  lo,  they  are  gone  because 
tHeb.  of  *  destruction :  Egypt  shall  gather 
1  Or,"  them  up,  Memphis  shall  bury  them  : 
^T^}  ' '  *^s  pleasant  places  for  their  silver, 
i'  *«>•'*  nettles  shall  possess  them :  thorns  shall 

tne  nettle^    .      *         .      .         * .  . 

A'c.         be  m  their  tabernacles. 

desire.  "      7  "^^^  ^^7*  of  Visitation  are  come. 


the  days  of  recompence  are  come  j 
Israel  shall  know  it:  the  prophet  is 
a  fool,  ♦  the  spiritual  man  is  mad,  for  *  ^=^-,^7 

,  ',.       1/.,.  ..       .  I  manoftJie 

the  multitude  of  thine  iniquity,  and  sfirit. 
the  great  hatred. 

8  The  watchman  of  Ephraim  was 
with  my  God :  but  the  prophet  is  a 


the  feast  of  the  Lokd\  Probably  referring  in 
particular  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ("Lev. 
xxiii.  39,  4i),  the  most  joyous  of  all  Hebrew 
celebrations.  Observe  the  abrupt  address 
with  the  second  person,  dropped  again  in  the 
next  verse. 

6.  they  are  gone  because  of  destruction] 
Or,  "from  the  devastation."  The  prophet, 
seeing,  as  it  were,  the  captives  just  after  they 
have  left  their  desolated  homes,  announces 
the  fete  that  further  awaits  them. 

■Egjipt  shall  gather  them  up]  in  sepulture ; 
comp.  Jer.  viii.  a ;  Ezek.  xxix.  5. 

Memphis]  Hebr.  Moph.  It  is  mentioned 
here  as  being  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Its  ruins,  close  to  Cairo,  are  remarkable  for 
the  large  extent  of  its  burying  grounds.  Not 
only  shall  these  exiles  have  no  hope  of  return- 
ing, but  they  shall  also  have  that  grave  "  in  a 
polluted  land,"  which  their  high-caste  sensibili- 
tieswould  shrink  from  with  loathing.  Comp. 
Jer.  xlii.  16 ;  Amos  vii.  17. 

the  pleasant  places  for  their  silver]  Or, 
tbeir  costly  possessions  of  delight; 
lit.  (probably)  "their  cherished  delight  of 
silver,"  "cherished  dehght"  being  put  for 
the  object  delighted  in.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  is  used  similarly  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  16, 
"desire  of  thine  eyes;"  Isai.  Ixiv.  11,  "our 
pleasant  things,"  lit.  "our  cherished  de- 
lights ;  "  I  K.  XX.  6,  "  whatsoever  is  pleasant 
in  thine  eyes,"  lit.  "every  cherished  delight  of 
thine  eyes ; "  and  so  elsewhere.  Here|  the 
context  has  determined  most  modem  critics 
with  Jerome  to  understand  the  words  as 
meaning  the  pleasant  homes  on  whose  decora- 
tion the  Israelites  had  lavished  their  silver. 
The  singular  noun  "cherished  delight"  is 
recited  in  the  pronoun  "them"  after  "pos- 
sess," as  being  a  collective  noun. 

possess]  More  exactly, inherit.  "Nettles," 
qimosh,  identical  no  doubt  Virith  the  qimmosh 
in  Isai.  xxxiv.  13. 

7.  This  and  the  two  following  verses  form 
one  paragraph :  "the  visitation  for... iniquity" 
of  tiis  verse  reappearing  in  v.  9,  "he  will 
remember  their  iniquity  and  visit  their  sins," 
while  again  -v.  7  is  linked  to  v.  8  by  tlie 
repetition  of  the  word  "  hatred,"  the  Hebrew 
noun  for  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible.  The  general  purport  of  the  whole  is 
to  express  the  deep  resentment  which  the 
inspired  prophet  felt  at  the  scorn  and  malignity 


with  which  God's  messengers  were  received 
by  the  people,  and  his  satisfection  at  the 
vindication  which  their  mission  would  receive, 
when  the  Divine  judgments  which  they  had 
denounced  should  come  to  pass.  The  whole 
verse  admits  of  the  following  as  its  most 
plausible  rendering:  "The  days  of  yisita- 
tion  are  come,  the  days  of  recompense  are 
Come :  (Israel  shall  know,  who  say.  The  pror 
phet  is  a  fool,  the  man  of  wind,  or,  of 
spirit,  is  mad;)  for  the  greatness  of  thine 
iniquity,  and  because  the  rancour  is  great." 
We  must  supply  before  "  the  prophet"  either 
"  who  say,"  as  Ps.  ii.  3  ;  Isai.  Iviii.  3  ;  Mic.  ii. 
II,  &c. ;  or  else,  with  the  same  general  sense, 
"  whether  it  be  so  that."  The  reproach  of 
being  "a  fool"  and  "mad,"  "enthusiastic," 
"fenatical,"  is  just  the  reproach  which  would 
be  Ukely  to  be  made,  and  was  made,  against 
a  true  prophet ;  cp.  s  K.  ix.  11  ;  Jer.  xxix.  a  6. 
The  appellation,  "man  of  wind"  or  "of 
spirit,"  as  used  by  these  maligners,  probably 
meant  that  the  inspiration  which  the  prophet 
of  God  laid  claim  to,  was  false  and  "wind" 
(ch.  iv.  19  note).  Cp.  Mic.  ii.  11.  So  Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  "Saadia"  understand  the 
phrase.  If  the  word  ruach  is  used  in  its  higher 
sense  of  Divine  inspiration,  then  "  man  of  the 
spirit"  stands  parallel  with  "prophet,"  as  as- 
signing to  the  man  of  whom  the  people  said 
that  he  was  mad,  his  real  character.  The 
phrase  is  not  found  elsewhere.  "  For  the 
greatness  of  thine  iniquity,  and  because  the 
rancour  is  great."  The  people,  with  in- 
dignant abruptness  again  addressed,  are  to 
know  that  God's  wrath  was  about  to  fall  on 
them  for  their  malignant  rejection  of  His 
prophets.  The  construction  of  the  sentence 
in  the  Hebrew,  necessitating  the  suppletion  of 
I' because"  in  the  last  clause,  is  the  same  as 
is  found  in  Jer.  xxx.  14;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  18. 
"  Rancour ; "  the  Hebrew  noun  so  rendered, 
found  only  here  and  in  v.  8,  comes  from  a 
verb  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxvii.  41,  xlix.  aj, 
"hated." 

8.  The  watchman  of  Ephraim  was  with 
my  God]  Or  rather,  "The  watchman,  O 
Ephraim,  is  with  my  God ;  even  the  prophet, 
on  all  whose  ways  there  is  the  fowler's  snare, 
even  rancour  in  the  house  of  his  God." 
The  "watchman  "  is  the  true  prophet  set  by 
God  on  the  watch-tower  to  give  warning, 
Jeri  vi.  17;  Ezek.  iii.  i7,xxxiii.  7  ;  Hab.  ii.  i. 
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snare  of  a  fowler  in  all  his  ways,  and 
"  O':        hatred  '  in  the  house  of  his  God. 

9  They  have  deeply  corrupted  them- 
"J^dg.  19- selves,  as   in  the  days  of  *Gibeah: 

therefore  he  will  remember  their  ini- 
quity, he  will  visit  their  sins. 

10  I  found  Israel  like  grapes  in 


the  wilderness;  I  saw  your  fathers 
as  the  lirstripe  in  the  fig  tree  at  her 
first  time  :  but  they  went  to  '  Baal-  '^f^^- 
peor,  and  separated  themselves  ,unto 
that  shame ;  and  their  abominations 
were  according  as  they  loved. 

II    As  for  Ephraim,   their  glory 


"  With  my  God,"  in  the  home  of  His  pro- 
tection, comp.  I  S.  ii.  ai,  "  before  the  Lord," 
literally  "with  the  Lord," Ps.  Ixxiii.  aj.  "My 
God;"  Hosea  indignantly  identifies  himself 
with  the  cause  of  these  persecuted  prophets. 
"  In  the  house  of  his  God ; "  i.  e.  the  house  of 
Israel  which  was  the  family  of  God,  See  Note 
below. 

9.  corrupted  tiemselvej]  Cp.  Exod.  xxxii. 
7  ;  Isai.  i.  4 ;  Ps.  xiv.  i. 

as  in  the  days  of  Giieai)]  Gibeah's  sin, 
with  its  consequences  in  the  almost  total 
extermination  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  stands 
forth  as  the  most  conspicuous  enormity  in  the 
history  of  the  Judges. 

he  twill  remember  their  iniquity,  he  ivill  visit 
their  sins']  Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
announcement  which  begins  the  paragraph  in 
verse  7.  In  declaring  that  Israel  has  paralleled 
Gibeah's  sin,  the  prophet  had  by  implication 
alluded  also  to  the  fearful  retribution  which 
Gibeah's  crime  drew  after  it;  here  he  de- 
nounces it  against  Israel  in  express  terms. 

10.  like  grapes  in  the  iwildemess]  i.e.  As 
grapes  would  be  delicious  to  one  who  found 
them  in  the  waste  wilderness,  so  did  Israel 
seem  sweet  to  Me  when  I  first  took  him  for 
My  own.  The  words  "in  the  wilderness" 
are  added  to  heighten  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery, standing'  parallel  to  the  words  "  at 
her  first  time  "  in  the  next  clause. 

as  the  Jirstripe  in  the  ^g  tree  at  her  first 
time]  i.e.  As  one  rejoices  to  glimpse  (comp. 
Isai.  xxviii.  4)  the  first  ripe  fruit  in  a  fig-tree, 
so  your  fathers  seemed  pleasant  unto  Me  when 
I  first  beheld  them.  The  early  fruit  of  the 
fig-tree,  gathered  in  June,  is  repeatedly  referred 
to  as  especially  precious ;  cp.  Isai.  xxviii.  4  and 
note.  Both  "  I  found,"  and  "  I  saw,"  are  sug- 
gestedby  the  figure,  rather  than  by  the  object 
to  which  it  is  compared.  This  complacency 
of  Jehovah  in  Israel  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  excellence  which  He  saw  in  them,  as 
Moses  in  Deuteronomy  repeatedly  told  them, 
but  solely  to  "the  good  pleasure  of  His 
grace ; "  Israel's  responsive  loyalty  (see  Ezek. 
xvi.  8)  was  itself  only  a  weak  reflection  of  His 
love  to  them. 

tut  they  luent  to  Baal-peor]  they  for 
their  part;  in  contrast  with  Jehovah's 
affectionate  love  towards  them.  GilJeah's  sin, 
just  before  quoted,  which  was  the  greatest 
enormity  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Judges,  suggests   to   the    prophet's   mind, 


thrown  back  upon  Israel's  ancient  history  in 
search  of  parallels  to  Ephraim's  present 
wickedness,  the  idolatry  at  Baal-peor;  for 
this  again  stood  out  in  the  history  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  as  the  only  instance  during  that 
period,  in  which  the  people  openly  appeared 
as  leaving  Jehovah  to  worship  another  God. 
Accordingly  Baal-peor  had  stamped  itself 
indelibly  in  the  national  remembrance  as  a 
most  flagrant  instance  of  national  transgres- 
sion. See  Deut.  iv.  3;  Josh.  xxii.  17;  Ps. 
cvi.  a  8 — 31.  This  verse  with  the  last  is  an 
incidental  indication  that  the  old  histories  in 
Hosea's  hands  were  the  same  as  we  now  read. 
"Baal-peor"  is  ordinarily  the  name  of  the 
idol  (Num.  xxv.  3,  j ;  Deut.  iv.  3  ;  Ps.  cvi. 
a8) ;  but  the  Hebrew  construction  indicates 
that  it  is  here  the  name  of  a  place.  It  is  no 
doubt  identical  with  "Beth-peor"  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  6),  being  named  after  its  idol. 

separated  themselves  unto  that  shame]  Or, 
separated  (i.e.  consecrated)  themselves 
unto  Shame,  "  Shame,"  Bosheth,  an  appella- 
tion of  the  idol  expressing  loathing  (like 
"  abomination  "  in  the  next  clause,  "  vanity," 
and  similar  words),  is  frequently  substituted 
for  "Baal."  Thus  "Jerubbaal"  (Judg.  vi. 
3a)  is  "  Jerubbesheth"  (a  S.  xi.  ai)  ;  "Esh- 
baal"  (1  Chro.  viii.  33)  is  "Ishbosheth" 
(a  S.  ii.  8, 10) ;  "  Meribbaal"  (i  Chro.  viii.  34) 
is  "  Mephibosheth"  (a  S.  iv.  4).  Some  find  in 
the  particular  Hebrew  word  here  used  for 
"consecrated,"  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
'I  Nazarite;"  as  if  it  were,  Israel  was  a  Naza- 
rite,  separated  and  consecrated  unto  Jehovah; 
but  he  chose  instead  to  be  separated  and 
consecrated  unto  Shame. 

and  their  abominations  luere  according  as 
they  loved]  Rather,  and  became  things 
abhorred  like  that  which  they  loved; 
i.e.  like  the  idol  they  adulterously  went  after. 
They  became  to  Jehovah  their  God  as  loath- 
some as  their  idol.  Thus  most  modem  critics. 
The  rendering  of  A.V.,  which  would  mean 
"■were  multiplied  according  to  their  heart's 
desire,"  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  absence 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
which  that  version  inserts. 

11.  Without  pausing  to  state  the  patent 
fact,  that  Ephraim's  criminality  at  the  present 
day  matched  the  iniquity  of  Baal-peor,  the 
prophet  at  once  denounces  the  punishments 
thereby  merited. 

their  glory  shall  fly  aiuay  like  a  bird]     Or 
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shall  fly  away  like  a  bird,  from  the 
birth,  and  from  the  womb,  and  from 
the  conception. 

12  Though  they  bring  up  their 
children,  yet  will  I  bereave  them, 
that  there  shall  not  be  a  man  left: 
yea,  woe  also  to  them  when  I  depart 
from  them  ! 


13  Ephraim,  as  I  saw  Tyrus,  is 
planted  in  a  pleasant  place :  but  Eph- 
raim shall  bring  forth  his  children  to 
the  murderer. 

14  Give  them,  O   Lord  :   what ,  u^,, 
wilt  thou  give  ?  give  them  a  *  mis-  "if'""'- 

°    ,         S    ,        ,  eih  the 

carrying  womb  and  dry  breasts.  /ruu. 

15  All  their  wickedness  "is  in  Gil-  f,?*"""-  "• 


nither,  like  birds;  for  the  Hebrew  noun, 
though  singular,  is  commonly  a  noun  of  mul- 
titude. Like  a  flock  of  birds,  which,  having 
pitched  for  a  short  space,  then  simultaneously 
take  wing  and  are  gone.  "Their  glory,"  as 
is  indicated  by  the  words  which  follow,  is 
their  great  populousness ;  the  great  promise  and 
pride  of  Israel  in  general,  but  most  especially 
of  "  Ephraim,"  whose  very  name  means 
"double-fruitfulness"  (Gen.  xli.  52,  xlviii.  19, 
xlix.  25 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  Comp.  the 
threatening  of  Deut.  xxviii.  62. 

from  the  birth,  and  from  the  tuomb,  and 
from  the  conception']  Or  rather,  that  there 
shall  be  no  birth,-  nor  being  with 
child,  nor  conception,  lit.  "from  bear- 
ing, and  fi-om  womb,  and  from  conception." 
The  Hebrew  preposition  "from"  frequently 
has  this  meaning:  thus  Micah  iii.  6,  "that,  ye 
shall  not  have  a  vision,"  "that  ye  shall  not 
divine ; "  lit.  "from  a  vision,"  ' ' from  divining ; " 
Isai.  xxiii.  i,  "so  that  there  is  no  house,  no 
entering  in,"  lit.  "from  house,  from  entering 
in." 

12.  though"]  Rather,  For  though;  argu- 
ing from  the  greater  to  the  less. 

bereave  them]  Or,  perhaps,  "destroy  them," 
i.e.  the  adult  cmldren,  as  Uie  verb  is  used  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  15,  to  which  passage  possibly  the 
prophet  alludes. 

that  there  shall  not  be  a  man  left]  Rather, 
"that  mankind  shall  not  be;"  there  shall  be 
no  population  left.  Lit.  "from  man,"  as  in 
V.  IX.  The  word  "man,"  in  the  Hebrew 
adam,  is  a  collective  rather  than  an  individual 
term ;  so  that  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  is  too 
strong. 

yea,  luoe  also  to  them  luhen  I  depart  from 
them!]  Or,  possibly,  "when  I  look  away 
from  them."  This  terrible  threat^  or  rather, 
perhaps,  prediction,  of  extermination,  address- 
ed to  the  Ten  Tribes  in  general,  but  applying 
most  especially  to  Ephraim,  the  most  populous 
of  them  all,  serves  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
there  are  so  few  traces  left  in  the  world  of 
their  continued  existence. 

13.  Ephraim,  as  I  saiv  Tyrus,  &c.]  Or 
rather,  "Like  as- 1  have  chosen  [Heb.  looked 
out]  Ephraim  to  be  as  Tyre,  planted  in  a  sure 
resting-place,  so  also  is  Ephraim  appointed 
to  bring  out  his  children  to  the  slayer."  The 
''like  as"  contrasts  two  opposed  extremes  of 
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thought,  as  in  Isai.  Iii.  14.  The  Hebrew  verb 
."see"  is  used  for  "look  out,"  "provide," 
"elect"  (Keil),  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  xli.  33; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  ai ;  i  S.  xvi.  i,  17;  and  per- 
haps Deut.  xii.  13.  As  Jdiovah  haJd  heretofore 
with  distinguishing  love  chosen  Ephraim  to 
dwell  secure  and  impregnable,  so  now  He 
Would  in  eq)ecial  wrath  give  him  up  to  exter- 
mination. Tyre  iS  cited,  not  for  its  beauty,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  for  its  security  as  a  well-nigh 
impregnable  fortress,  "strong  in  the  sea" 
(Ezek.  xvi.  17) ;  a  reference  fully  justified  by 
its  subsequent  history :  for  Shalmaneser  be- 
sieged it  for  five  years  without,  so  far  as 
appears,  taking  it:  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded 
only  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  (see  note  on 
Ezek.  xxix.  18);  while  finally  its  capture  taxed 
even  the  resources  and  military  skill  of  Alex- 
ander seven  months.  Ephraim's  central ' '  resting- 
place"  was  Samaria,  their  "crown  of  pride" 
(Isai.  xxviii.  1) ;  and  Samaria  before  the  time 
of  Hosea  had  defied  two  several  beleaguerments 
of  the  Syrians  (i  K.  xx.  i ;  a  K.  vi.  24),  as 
afterwards  by  Shalmaneser  it  was  only  reduced 
after  a  siege  of  three  years  (a  K.  xvii.  5). 
"Planted"  denotes  settledness,  fixedness  of 
position,  as  in  Ps.  xcii.  13,  and  always, 
as  Dr  Pusey  observes,  implies  a  choice  of 
situation.  The  above  is  offered  as  a  probable 
interpretation  of  a  passage  of  confessedly  great 
difficulty.     See  Note  below. 

14.  luhat 'wilt  thou  give  f]  Rather,  "what 
Shalt  thou  give!"  The  prophet  begins  his 
sentence  indignantly,  as  if  about  to  imprecate 
the  extremest  judgments ;  but  then,  suddenly 
relenting,  he  pauses,  to  ask  as  it  were  his  ovm 
hearty  what  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  de- 
sire. His  heart,  alike  pitying  the  nation,  and 
yet  abhorring  their  wicke<toess,  can  frame 
itself  only  to  this  request,  alike  awful  and 
mercifiil :  that  a  people  so  depraved  may 
utterly  die  off  by  having  no  offspring.  This 
interesting  self-interlocution,  a  cropping  out 
of  Hosea's  ovim  subjectivity,  marks  a  conflict, 
such  as  must  have  often  ra^ed  in  a  prophet's 
own  mind,  between  his  zeal  for  God  and  his 
sympathy  vvrith  men.  But  it  does  not  stay 
the  torrent  of  Jehovah's  own  denunciations, 
which  sweeps  along  with  the  like  terrible  utter- 
ances as  before.  The  combination  of  "give 
them,"— "give  them,"  and  "the  wickedness 
of  their  doings"  (t;.  15),  looks  almost  like  a 
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gal :  for  there  I  hated  them :  for  the 
wickedness  of  their  doings  I  will 
drive  them  out  of  mine  house,  I  will 
love  them  no  more  :  all  their  princes 
are  revolters. 

1,6  Ephraim  is  smitten,  their  root 
is  dried  up,  they  shall  bear  no  fruit ; 


yea,   though   they    bring   forth,    yeX. 

will  I  slay-  even   *  the  beloved  fruit  ♦  Hfii-  tht 

r     1     •  y  desires, 

of  their  womb. 

17  My  God  will  cast  them  away, 
because  they  did  not  hearken  unto 
him :  and  they  shall  be  wanderers 
among  the  nations. 


reminiscence  of  Ps.  xxviii.  4,  where  precisely 
the  same  words  occur, 

15.  All  their  tuickedness  is  in  Gilgal:  fir 
there  I  hated  them\  Gilgal,  now  a  principal 
focus  of  idolatrous  worship  (see  ch.  iv.  15, 
and  note),  was  also  the  place  where  Israel 
made  a  king  "before  the  Lord  "  (i  S.  xi.  ij), 
and  where  Jehovah  by  thunder  and  storm 
expressed  His  displeasure  at  "all  that  wicked- 
ness" (i  S.  xii.  20).  It  is  probably  to  this 
earlier  period  of  the  history  of  Gilgal  that 
reference  is  now  made,  though  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  later  occurrences  as  well.  In 
fact  the  prima  mali  lobes  was  Israel's  refusing 
the  pure  theocracy  under  which  they  were 
first  placed,  and  insisting  upon  the  theocracy 
being  administered  in  a  more  sensuous  form, 
by  a  king.  The  calf-worship  was  only  ano- 
ther development  of  the  same  propensity; 
calf  and  king  being  Israel's  self-chosen  form  of 
church  and  state.  This  led  the  way  to  ranker 
corruptions,  both  secular  and  religious,  till 
at  length  Israel  in  the  Northern  kingdom  came 
to  be  what  it  now  was.  Comp.  ch.  viii.  4, 
xiii.  10,  II.  "All  their  wickedness,"  in  king, 
calf,  idols,  vice,  crime,  is  bound  up  together 
in  their  doings  at  Gilgal.  "  Hated  them," 
began  to  hate  them  and  shewed  My  hatred. 

/  Wiiill  drive  them  out  of  mine  house,  I  tvill 
love  them  no  morel  "Drive  them  out  of  my 
house"  as  a  rebellious  child;  compare  ch.  xi. 
I  ("son;"  "loved"),  and  Gen.  xxi.  10,  "cast 
out"  (Hebr.,  as  here,  "drive  out").  "Love 
them  no  more,"  henceforth  disown  the  paren- 
tal tie. 

all  their  princes  are  revolters']  Or,  "stub- 
born and  rebellious."  The  whole  influence  of 
king  and  nobles  is  employed  in  opposition  to 
My  will.  The  Hebrew  for  "revolters"  is 
rendered  in  ch.  iv.  16  "backsliding,"  where 


see  note.  Perhaps  this  last  clause  of  the  verse 
is  suggested  by  the  historical  reference  just 
made  to  the  first  making  of  a  king  at  Gilgal. 
In  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a  paronomasia:  "  all 
their sarim  are sorerim"  which  is  repeated  in 
Isai.  i.  23.  As  if  it  were,  "His  princes  are 
called  sarim,  they  really  are  sorerim." 

16.  smitten]  as  a  tree  (comp.  ch.  x.  i, 
xiv.  8)  struck  by  a  Divine  malediction  (Mai. 
iv.  6 ;  Amos  iv.  9 ;  Jonah  ,iv.  7).  The  com- 
parison is  explained  in  the  second  half  of  the 
verse,  which  drops  the  figure  and  shews  that 
the  threatening  of  vv.  11,  ij  is  here  sternly 
reiterated. 

the  beloved  fruit  of  their  •womi]  Or,  "  the 
dear  delights  of  their  soul,"  lit.  "of  their 
belly;"  "belly"  meaning  either  "womb,"  as 
Gen.  XXX.  j;  Deut.  vii.  13,  &c.;  or  "soul," 
as  in  Prov.  xviii.  8,  xxii.  18;  Hab.  iii.  16. 
The  expression  is  somewhat  smoother  if  we 
take  the  latter;  comp.  the  construction  of  the 
noun  "dear  delights"  in  Ezek.  tssxv.  ai ;  Lam. 
i.  TO,  ii.  4 ;  •  Joel  iii.  5.  The  word  "  fruit"  is 
not  in  the  Hebrew. 

17.  My  God luiill cast  them  aiuay]  Or,  "My 
God  shall  cast  them  away."  The  prophet 
again  speaks  in  his  own  person  as  in  v.  14.  He 
now  yields  his  mind  without  any  reserve  of 
feeling  to  God's  vdll  in  reference  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  nay,  chooses  and  takes  pleasure  in  it, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  done:  God's  honour 
required  it.  Hence  the  pathetic  expression, 
"  my  God." 

•wanderers']  Having  no  home;  the  word 
used  of  a  bird  driven  from  her  nest,  Prov. 
xxvii.  ,8;  Isai.  xvi.  a.  This  last  clause  is 
perhaps  the  language  of  prayer  rather  than  of 
simple  prediction.  The  fulfilment  of  the  im- 
plied prediction  is  strikingly  drawn  out  in  a 
valuable  note  of  Dr  Pusey  on  the  passage. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  ix.  8,  13. 


8.  The  translation  of  the  first  clause  is  some- 
what uncertain  and  much  disputed.  That 
given  in  A.V.,  with  only  the  slight  alteration 
of  supplying  is  instead  of  ivas,  would  suit  the 
context  perfectly;  but  all  critics  are  now 
agreed  that  with  the  Masoretic  vocalisation 
this  rendering  is  inadmissible. 

13.  The  substantive  ni3,  which  is  never 
used  except  in  poetry  or  elevated  style,  takes 
its  meaning  from  two  different  senses  of  the 


verb  ni3;  one  of  which  is  "sit,"  "rest" 
(Hab.  ii.  5);  the  other  "to  be  feir,  hand- 
some," as,  perhaps,  in  Exod.  xv.  a.  This 
second  sense,  of  "&ir,"  appears  in  the  adjec- 
tive ni3  (Jer.  vi.  a),  but  nowhere  appears  in  the 
substantive.  The  substantive,  in  the  twenty-one 
other  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  always  fol- 
lows the  first  sense  of  the  verb,  and  means 
"dwelling-place,"  "fixed  abode;"  sometimes 
of  God ;  at  others,  of  men,  sheep,  or  other 
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animals.  Nowhere  can  it  be  shewn  to  mean 
"pasture,"  or  "fertile,  champaign  country." 
In  some  passages,  the  notion  of  fixedness,  secu- 
rity, is  strongly  marked  (Isai.  xxxiii.  »o,  xxxii. 
18 ;  Jer.  1.  44,  "habitation  of  the  strong"  or 
"of  enduring  strength").    So  that  the  word 

itself,  and  the  accompanying  verb  n?inB',  do 
in  combination  suggest  the  notion  of  security 
and  settled  position  which  the  context  re- 
quires. The  substantive,  it  has  been  seen, 
nowhere  means  "pleasantness,"  "beauty;" 
and  nothing  can  justify  our  combining  this 


notion  with  that  of  " habitation"  or  "  fixity." 
Neither  can  the  word  be  taken  as  an  adjec 
tive;  for  "in  pleasant,"  "in  beautiful,"  is  nearly 
as  intolerable  in  Hebrew  as  it  is  in  English. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  comes  near  to  the 
true  view:  he  has,  "was  like  untoTyrus  in 
her  prosperity  and  security."  Aben  Ezra  and 
Kimchi  likewise  take  nn?  to  mean  "like 
Tyrus;"  so  Gesenius,  "instar  Tyri,"  com- 
paring Job  xxxix.  16 ;  Micah  ii.  8.  For  the 
infinitive  S^VIH^,  cp.  Prov.  xix.  8  ;  Isai. 
xxxviii.  ^o. 


I  Or, 
ff  vine 


CHAPTER  X. 

Israel  is  reproved  and  threatened  for  their 
impiety  and  idolatry. 

ISRAEL  is  'an  empty  vine,  he 
bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself: 
Sl£iii  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  fruit 
!*«'*■  he  hath  increased  the  altars  ;  accord- 
staiiiii,or,  ing  to  the  goodness  of  his  land  they 
im^^    have  made  goodly  *  images. 


2  '  Their  heart  is  divided ;  now  'j^J-^f^ 
shall  they  be  found  faulty  :  he  shall  j^"^ 
*  break  down  their  altars,  he  shall  spoil  Aeart. 
their  images.  i,/^„j, 

3  For  now  they  shall  say,  We 
have  no  king,  because  we  feared  not 
the  Lord  ;  what  then  should  a  king 
do  to  us  ? 

4  They  have  spoken  words,  swear- 


ChAP.  X.  1.  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he 
bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself '\  Rather, 
A  vine  giving  out  its  strength  abund- 
antly, was  Israel,  a  vine  whicli  would 
freely  set  fortli  fruit.  The  Hebrew  for 
"empty"  is  more  properly  "emptying,"  i.e. 
emptying  itself  forth,  pouring  forth  its  internal 
strength  in  abundance  of  growth  and  fruit 
The  "  fruit "  is  not  merely  population,  but  all 
the  results  of  successful  activity  in  the  national 
life.  The  image  of  a  vine,  here  most  briefly 
sketched,  is  drawn  out  into  full  detail  in  Ps. 
Ixxx.  8 — II.  "Freely,"  lit.  "unto  him:"  it 
is  an  instance  of  that  looser  use  of  the  dati-vus 
commodi  (as  the  grammarians  speak),  in  which, 
in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  some  other  languages, 
the  dative  pronoun  is  introduced  to  add  to 
the  action  of  the  verb  a  certain  tinge  of  heart- 
iness, unmistakeableness,  absoluteness.  Cp. 
Hebrew  of  Gen.  xii.  i ;  Amos  ii.  13 ;  Song 
of  Sol.  ii.  17.  The  prophet  refers  probably  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Northern  kingdom  in 
the  reigns  of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II. 

according  to  the  multitude,  &c.]  as  his 
fruit  was  multiplied,  he  multiplied 
his  altars;  the  better  It  was  with  his 
land,  the  better  they  made  their  sta- 
tues. He  could  find  no  better  use  to  make 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence  than  at  once 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  apply  them 
to  the  honouring  of  his  idols.  "  Multiplied 
altars;"  see  ch.  viii.  11,  note. 

2.  Their  heart  is  divided^  Sc.  between  Je- 
hovah and  idols.  Lit.  "  hath  divided,"  sc.  it- 
self, or  its  devotion.  So  LXX.,  Chald.,  Rashi, 
Aben  Ezra,  "Saadia."  Another  rendering, 
"their  heart  is  smooth,"  i.e.  false,  flattering. 


slippery  (Ewald,  Keil,  Wansche),  is  founded 
upon  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  Ps.  Iv. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xii.  94,  and  the  like.  But  though 
smooth  words  may  be  ascertained  by  the  con- 
text to  be  false  and  flattering,  yet  the  word 
"  smooth"  applied  to  the  heart  hardly  of  itself 
expresses  falsehood. 

notju  shall  they  be  found  faulty']  shall  they 
find  out  their  guiltiness.  Cf.  ch.  v.  15 
and  note.  "  Now,"  no  more  hesitation  or 
delay:  forthwith  shall  their  guiltiness  be 
shewn  even  in  their  own  consciousness. 

he  shall  break  down,  &c.]  Rather,  he  is 
there  that  shall  strike  off  the  necks  of 
their  altars,  that  shall  make  havoc 
of  their  statues.  "He,"  with  emphasis; 
who  it  is,  is  not  stated;  but  Jehovah  has  one  at 
hand  that  shall  do  it.  "  Strike  off  the  necks." 
The  verb  occurs  besides  only  in  Exod.  xiii. 
13,  xxxiv.  so;  Deut.  xxi.  4,  6;  Isai.  Ixvi.  3. 
Its  use  here  to  describe  the  destruction  of 
idolatrous  altars  refers  probably  to  the  idola- 
trous sacrifices  which  had  been  offered  upon 
them,  as  being  thus  by  Divine  retaliation  re- 
quited (Pococke).  The  word  "  statues,"  as 
well  as  "altars,"  is  significantly  repeated 
firom  -v.  1. 

3.  For"]  The  overthrow  of  Ephraim's 
altars  should  go  along  with  the  fall  of  the 
throne.  In  the  now  imminent  ruin  of  their 
monarchy  they  should  be  constrained  to  re- 
cognize the  merited  wrath  of  their  God,  and 
would  confess  how  vain  were  the  hopes  they 
had  once  indulged  (see  i  S.  viii.  19,  &c.),  of 
being  benefited  by  having  a  king  while  Jehovah 
was  offended  with  them. 

iwhat  then  should  a  king  do  to  us  T\     Lit. 
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ing  falsely  in  making  a  covenant : 
thus  judgment  springeth  up  as  hem- 
Jock  in  the  furrows  of  the  field. 

5  The  inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall 
fear   because  of  the  calves  of  Beth- 


aven :    for   the   people    thereof  shall 
mourn  over  it,  and  "the  priests  thereof 'Or,  c//*. 
that  rejoiced  on  it,  for  the  glory  there- 
of, because  it  is  departed  from  it. 
6  It  shall  be  also  carried  unto  As- 


"  and  the  king  (if  we  had  one),  what  should 
he  do  for  us?"  "Do,"  as  in  Eccles.  ii.  i. 
The  future  "  should  do  "  (not  "  shall  do")  is 
equivalent  to  "was  likely  or  about  to  do,"  the 
point  of  view  being  placed  in  past  time.  So 
the  Hebrew  future  is  used  in  Gen.  xliii.  aj, 
"should  eat;"  Exod.  ii.  4,  "would  be  done;" 
a  K.  iii.  27,  "should  have  reigned." 

4.  They  have  spoken  ivordi,  sivearing 
falsely  in  making  a  covenantl  Lit.  "they  have 
spoken  words,  swearing  [or,  to  swear]  falsely, 
making  [or,  to  make]  a  covenant."  The  sense 
is  probably  this :  "If  they  do  any  business, 
swearing  falsely  is  with  them  making  a  cove- 
nant," i.e.  is  their  way  of  making  a  covenant. 
In  transacting  any  kind  of  business  with  one 
another,  the  agreements  which  they  make, 
though  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  are  false  and 
perjured.  Many  take  the  phrase  "speak 
words  "  to  mean,  to  speak  mere  words,  words 
which  have  no  substance,  no  truth  ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  justification  of  this  sense 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  elsewhere.  For  the 
charge  here  made  of  falsehood  and  peijury  in 
the  business  of  life  compare  ch.  iv.  a.  See 
Note  below. 

thus  judgment  springeth  up  as  hemlock  in  the 
furrotus  ofthefieU'\  "Judgment,"  i.e.  crime, 
guiltiness,  that  which  judgment  has  to  punish. 
Thus,  Ezek.  vii.  as,  "bloody  crimes,"  lit. 
"judgment  of  blood;"  Jer.  Ii.  9,  "her  judg- 
ment reacheth  unto  heaven."  See  also  the 
Hebrew  of  Deut.  xix.  6,  xxi.  aa ;  Jer.  xxvi, 
II.  So  Targum,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  The  words 
"  in  the  furrows,"  or  "  upon  the  ridges,"  "  of 
the  field,"  are  to  be  taken  with  "judgment 
springs  up,"  and  not  with  "  hemlock."  Crime 
having  been  compared  to  hemlock,  what  is  pre- 
dicated of  it  is  then,  as  is  often  the  case  (see 
e.g.  Ps.  xcii.  la — 14),  conformed  to  the  image, 
and  thus  "judgment "  is  described  as  luxuriat- 
ing all  over  the  field.  This  field,  which  the 
"furrows"  shew  to  be  a  cultivated  field,  and 
which  therefore  should  properly  have  yielded 
some  useful  produce  instead  of  those  noxious 
weeds  (comp.  Isai.  v.  a),  is  the  Israelitish 
nation.  On  rosh,  here  rendered  hemlock,  see 
note  on  Deut.  xxix.  ig. 

5.  The  whole  verse  is  instinct  with  mock- 
ing exultation  over  the  fall  of  Israel's  idolatry, 
which  expresses  itself  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
sarcasms,  which  however  are  only  most  briefly 
indicated.  The  curt,  rapidly  glancing  style 
which  Hosea  delights  in,  is  well  illustrated  by 
this  verse,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
more  fijlly  developed  satire  in  Isai.  xlvi.  i,  a. 


The  inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall  fear  because 
of  the  calves  of  Beth-a-vtnl  Or,  "  On  behalf 
of  the  magnificent  she-calf  [Heb.,  the  she- 
calves]  of  Bethaven  [Vanity's-House]  shall 
they  be  in  fear,  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria." 
Wherever  else  the  calf-idol  is  mentioned, 
whether  sing,  or  plural,  the  masculine  form  is 
used  (ch.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii,  a;  i  K.  xii.  aS;  a  K. 
X.  39 ;  %  Chro.  xiii.  8).  Here  the  feminine  is 
put  instead,  probably,  as  Jerome  observes,  in 
derision.  Immediately  after,  in  the  pronouns 
which  refer  to  the  idol,  the  proper  masculine 
is  resumed.  In  Rabbinical  writings,  when 
reference  is  had  to  false  gods,  Elohoth,  "  She- 
gods,"  is  often  in  mockery  used  for  Elohim, 
"  Gods,"  irrespectively  of  the  sex  of  the  idol. 
At  Bethel,  "  God's  House,"  here  contemptu- 
ously named  "  Bethaven,"  "  Vanity's  House  " 
(cf.  ch.  iv.  ij  and  note),  was  enshrined  Jero- 
boam's golden  calf,  which  is  here  designated 
by  a  plural  noun,  with  a  sarcastic  application 
of  the  Hebrew  "plural  of  majesty;"  for  the 
words  which  follow  make  it  clear,  that  it  was 
only  one  particulai:  calf-idol  which  was  now 
in  the  prophet's  thoughts.  The  masculine 
plural  for  "calves"  occurs  often  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  the  feminine  plural  only  here. 
"  Samaria,"  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, represents  the  whole  kingdom. 

for  the  people  thereof,  &c.]  Or,  "for  his 
people  shaU  mourn  for  him,  and  likewise  his 
kemarim  that  rejoiced  over  him,  for  their 
glory ;  because  it  is  departed  from  them." 
"His  people:"  Israel,  properly  Jehovah's 
people,  is  derisively  called  the  calf  s  people, 
as  in  Num.  xxi.  ag  Moab  is  called  "the people 
of  Chemosh."  The  "kemarim,"  mentioned 
besides  only  in  a  K.  xxiil.  5,  Zeph.  i.  4,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  particular  class  of 
idolatrous  priests.  As  the  word  was  probably 
an  exotic  (see  note  on  a  K.  xxiii.  5),  we  may 
suppose,  that  it  was  employed  by  Hosea  as  a 
designation  of  calf-priests,  to  mark  their  cha- 
racter as  foreign  to  Israel.  "Their  glory:" 
Jehovah  was  properly  Israel's  "glory"  (Ps. 
cvi.  ao) ;  but,  here  again  with  derision,  Israel 
is  reminded  that  they  had  made  the  calf  their 
"glory."  The  words,  "it  is  departed  from 
them,"  are  apparently  borrowed,  and  not  with- 
out sarcasm  as  so  applied,  from  the  wail  of 
the  pious  Israelites  for  the  loss  of  the  ark, 
in  I  S.  iv.  ai,  aa. 

Many  critics  render  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse  thus :  "  and  his  kemarim  shall  tremble 
for  his  glory,  because  it  departeth  from  him" 
or  "  them."  But  the  sense  of  "  trembling  "  is 
hardly  established  for  the  Hebrew  verb,  which 
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^  chap.  5.  Syria  for  a  present  to  "king  Jareb  : 
Ephraim  shall  receive  shame,  and  Is- 
rael shall   be  ashamed  of  his   own 
counsel. 
» Heb.  7  As  for  Samaria,  her  king  is  cut 

Mf'Safer;  off  as  the  foam  upon  'the  water. 


'    8  The  high  places  also  of  Aven, 
the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  destroyed  ■■. 
the  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up  *  isai.  2. 
on  their  altars ;  *and  they  shall  say  to  glke  23. 
the  mountains,  Cover  us  ;  and  to  the  g'4    ,   f 
hills,  Fall  on  us.  &g'.6'. 


in  the  forty-three  other  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  uniformly  expresses  joy. 

6.  It  shall  be  also  carried,  Scc.'\  Or,  "Yea, 
he  himself  shall  be  carried  In  state  unto 
Assyria  for  a  present  to  the  champion  king." 
"Yea:"  the  same  word  in  the  Hebrew  is 
so  rendered  in  Job  xviii.  5  ;  i  S.  xxiv.  11. 
Minchah,  the  word  for  "present,"  always  de- 
notes a  gift  expressive  of  reverence,  whethei* 
rendered  to  Heaven,  or,  as  in  i  S.  x.  47 ;  a  S. 
viii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  to  an  earthly  sovereign. 
On  "Jareb,"  see  note  on  ch.  v.  13. 

Though  the  very  imperfect  record  which 
we  have  of  the  last  years  of  the  Israelite  mon- 
archy is  silent  on  the  fact,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  just  this  and  no  other  was 
the  end  of  Jeroboam's  golden  calf  at  Bethel. 
Being  of  gold,  or  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
it  would  form  a  present  of  some  value,  while  a 
cheaper  figure  might  serve  as  its  substitute  at 
Bethel.  The  specification  of  this  particular 
mode  of  its  removal,  rather  than  of  its  being, 
for  example,  contumeliously  destroyed,  entitles 
us  ta  regard  this  as  a  prediction  of  a  historical 
fact,  and  not  as  being  merely  a  poetical  form 
of  denunciation.  It  was  probably  fulfilled  in 
the  beginning  of  Hoshea's  reign,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  make  that  submission  to  Assyria 
which  at  first  he  would  fain  not  have  made. 
Cf.  a  K.  xvii.  3,  where  the  word  "  presents" 
is  the  very  same  word  as  is  used  here. 

Ephraim  shall  receive  shame,  and  Israel  shall 
be  ashamed  of  his  own  counsel]  The  erection 
of  that  calf-idol  had  seemed  to  Israel,  and 
especially  to  "  Ephraim,"  its  ruling  tribe,  as  a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy :  see  t  K.  xii.  a6 — 
38.  They  should  now  feel,  how  powerless  this 
idol  would  prove  for  averting  the  ruin,  of 
which  it  became  itself  a  first  victim. 

7.  as  the  foam,  &c.]  as  a  bubble  (or 
a  chip)  upon  tlie  face  of  the  water.  The 
extinction  of  Israel's  monarchy  is  again  con- 
nected with  that  of  her  idolatry,  as  in  -vv.  a 
and  3  above.  Critics  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  renderings  "foam"  or 
"  bubble,"  and  "  chip ; "  the  king  being  in  the 
latter  case  compared  to  a  chip  floating  away 
with  the  stream  and  lost.  Etymologically, 
the  former  rendering  is  equally  probable,  and 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Targum,  Jerome,  Rashi, 
«'  Saadia,"  Pococke,  RosenrauUer,  Mendels- 
sohn and  FUrst;  and  its  adoption  is  recom- 
mended by  the  consideration  that  the  context 
does  not  indicate  the  stream,  which  in  the 
other  case  is  essential  to  the  image. 


8.  The  high  places  also  of  Aven,  the  sin  of 
Israel]  Or  rather,  "The  shrines  also,  &c." 
"  Aven,"  /.  e.  "  vanity  "  or  "  iniquity,"  may 
possibly  be  used  here  as  a  common  noun  in- 
dicating the  calf-idol;  but  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  understood  as  a.  proper  noun, 
put  for  "  Bethel."  Thus  "  Aven,  the  sin  of 
Israel,"  would  be  a  combination  of  the  two  pas- 
sages in  Hosea's  elder  contemporary,  "  Bethel 
shall  be  Aven  [vanity],"  and,  "they  that 
swear  by  the  sin  of  Samaria"  (Amos  v.  5, 
viii.  14). 

A  "high  place,"  bamah,  whatever  were  its 
precise  form  and  use,  was  something  which 
might  be  "  built"  (i  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  33  ;  a  K. 
xvii.  9),  or  even  perhaps  constructed  of  ma- 
terials used  for  making  clothes  (Ezek.  xvi.  16, 
Hebrew),  and  which  might  therefore  also  be 
"destroyed"  (the  same  Hebrew  verb  occurs 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  5a,  "pluck 
down,")  or  "broken  down"  and  "burned" 
(a  K.  xxiii.  15).  See  notes  on  r  K.  xiv.  %% 
and  a  K.  xxiii.  ij.  At  Bethel  there  were  at 
least  one  such  bamah  and  one  particular 
"  altar,"  mentioned  as  two  distinct  things  in 
a  K.  xxiii.  15  ;  in  which  passage  also  the 
mention  of  them  is  connected  with  the  words 
so  often  reiterated  of  Jeroboam,  that  he  "  made 
Israel  to  sin ; "  which  words  probably  led  to 
the  introduction  here  of  the  expression,  "the 
sin  of  Israel."  But  there  were  probably  also 
other  bamahs  and  other  "altars,"  reproducing 
on  a  lesser  scale  the  same  worship :  they  cer- 
tainly were  found  in  other  places  (Amos  vii.  9 1 
a  K.  xvii.  9). 

the  thorn  and  the  thistle]  Kits  and  dardar 
are  found  also  together  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  the  only 
other  passage  in  which  dardar  occurs.  What 
plants  are  exactly  meant  is  uncertain.  Se6 
Tristram,  '  Nat.  H.,'  p.  417.  In  the  midst 
of  the  prediction  of  Bethel's  overthrow  (for 
it  is  resumed  at  the  close  of  the  verse),  we  see 
here  interposed  a  rapid  reference  to  the  utter 
desolation  which  should  mark  the  spot  at  that 
later  period,  when  nature  should  have  had  time 
to  clothe  the  ruins  with  forms  of  useless  vege- 
tation. This  reference  signifies  also  that  Sie 
overthrow  would  be  lasting. 

they  shall  say  to  the  mountains,  Cover  us} 
and  to  the  hills.  Fall  on  us]  They  shall  desire 
instant  death  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufl^erings, 
even  though  the  end  came  in  the  fearful  form 
of  their  being  crushed,  under  mountains  and 
hills  rolled  upon  them.  This  description  of 
despair  passed  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  image; 
gee  Luke  xxiii.  3q ;  Rev,  vi.  ;6,  ix,  6,    That 
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9  O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned  from 
the  days  of  Gibeah  :  there  they  stood : 
the  battle  in  Gibeah  against  the  chil- 
dren of  iniquity  did  not  overtake 
them. 

IQ  It  is  in  my  desire  that  I  should 


chastise  them ;  and  the  people  shall  be  ,  q^  ^. 
gathered   against  them,   'when  they/^-sia 
shall   bind  themselves    in   their  two J^tSi" 

furrows  two  trans- 

II    And  Ephraim  is  as  an  heifer  °^ »'»**«> 
that  is  taught,  and  loveth  to  tread  out  tatum!' 


it  is  not  mere  concealment  that  is  desired,  is 
plain  from  the  words,  "  Fall  on  us ! " 

9.  thou  hast  sinned  from  the  days  of 
Gibeah'\  This,  considering  what  follows,  is 
probably  the  true  rendering,  rather  than, 
"more  than  in  the  days  of  Gibeah."  Possibly, 
the  word  "hills"  (Heb.  "Gibeahs")  at  the 
end  of  -v.  8  suggests  the  reminiscence  of 
Gibeah  in  this.  Gibeah's  enormities,  which 
were  referred  to  also  ch.  ix.  9,  stood  out  in 
the  history  with  a  preeminence  which  made 
Gibeah  a  byword  for  criminality  in  the  same 
way  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  (Isai.  i. 
9,  10 ;  Matt.  xi.  23).  See  Judg  xix.  30.  In- 
deed the  history  seems  written  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  resemblance ;  compare  Judg. 
xix.  2»  with  Gen.  xix.  5.  The  answering 
criminality  of  Israel  is  that  general  moral  de- 
pravity which  we  find  delineated  in  ch.  iv.  i — 
19,  and  the  prevalence  of  which  is  often  at- 
tested by  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  in  the 
strongest  manner ;  see  e.g.  Psalm  xiv. 

there  they  stood,  &c.]  Rather,  "  there  have 
they  stood:  shall  there  not  overtake  them 
dwelling  in  Gibeah  the  war  against  the  chil- 
dren of  crime .' "  That  is,  In  the  criminality 
of  Gibeah  they  have  persisted  ever  since:  can 
they  deem  that,  living  as  they  do  in  Gibeah, 
the  war,  which  in  those  days  of  old  extermi- 
nated the  children  of  crime,  shall  not  overtake 
them  too  ? 

stood]  continued,  persisted,  as  in  Eccles. 
viii.  3  ;  Isai.  xlvii.  ij,  "stood  with"  (rather, 
"stand  by");  a  K.  xv.  20,  "stayed;"  Lev. 
xiii.  J,  "  be  at  a  stay." 

Gibeah']  spoken  of  mystically,  as  "  Egypt " 
ch.  viii.  13,  and  "Sodom"  and  "  Gomorrah" 
in  Isai.  i.  10. 

Amongst  the  various  renderings  which  have 
been  given  of  this  verse,  the  above  seems  the 
easiest,  and  to  make  it  the  most  pointed.  It 
is  approved  by  Mercer,  Pococke,  Ewald.  The 
last  clause  may  be  read  without  an  interroga- 
tive, "  there  shall  not  overtake  them,  &c.," 
and  taken  as  a  sarcastic  citation  of  what  these 
"  children  of  crime"  thought.  The  rendering 
of  A.V.  means,  as  Dr  Pusey  thinks,  "there, 
though  chastened,  they  were  not  killed:  the 
battle  in  Gibeah  against  the  children  of  iniquity 
did  not  overtake  them  then  so  as  to  utterly 
destroy  them ;  but  it  shall  now." 

10.  It  is  in  my  desire  that  I  should  chastise 
them]  Rather,  When  I  desire  It,  then  I 
shall  chastise  them.  I.e.  With  them, 
all  is  ready  for  punishment ;  there  is  nothing 


on  their  part  to  stay  My  hand,  whenever  it  be- 
comes My  good  pleasure  to  visit  them.  The 
word  "desire"  points  to  the  Divine  com- 
placency in  the  infliction  at  His  own  time  of 
the  merited  chastisement;  comp.  Isai.  i.  34; 
Ezek.  V.  13.     See  Note  (a)  below. 

nuhen  they  shall  bind  themsel'Des  in  their  tiuo 
furrows]  The  easiest  rendering  of  this  per- 
plexing passage  is  perhaps  this:  "  because  they 
have  bound  themselves  to  their  twofold  co- 
habitation." The  Hebrew  word  (^onah),  which 
in  A.V.  is  here  rendered  "furrow,"  occurs 
besides  only  Exod.  xxi.  to  "  her  duty  of  mar- 
riage, "  which  is  a  common  sense  of  the  word  in 
the  Talmudists.  (Gesenius,  '  Thes.')  "  Their 
twofold  cohabitation"  probably  means,  their 
communion  by  acts  of  worship  with  Jehovah, 
conjoined  with  their  idolatrous  communion 
with  the  calf.  Comp.  -v.  4,  "their  heart  has 
divided  its  love."  If  the  expression  as  thus 
understood  strikes  our  minds  as  gross  and  even 
irreverent,  we  must  recollect  that  this  repre- 
sentation of  worship,  both  lawful  and  unlavvful, 
is  that  which  is  presented  to  us  more  openly  in 
Isai.  Ivii.  7,  8,  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  throughout ; 
and  that  it  underlies  all  those  passages  in  Ro- 
sea and  elsewhere,  which  describe  idolatry  on 
the  part  of  Israelites  as  an  act  of  whoredom 
or  adultery  against  Jehovah.  Comp.  i  Cor. 
vi.  17,  X.  18 — 22.  The  particular  Hebrew 
word  is  chosen,  as  bringing  both  legitimate  and 
forbidden  worship  under  one  category :  if  the 
two  worships  referred  to  had  been  those  of 
Dan  and  Bethel,  they  would  have  been  both  of 
them  described  as  "whoredoms"  or  "adul- 
teries." "  Because  they  have  bound  them- 
selves," lit.,  "in  theu  binding  themselves;" 
comp.  2  Chro.  xxviii.  6,  "  because  they  had 
forsaken  the  Lord,"  lit.,  "in  their  forsaking 
the  Lord."  The  Ten  Tribes  "  bound"  them- 
selves to  this  twofold  worship  in  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  their  separate  kingdom: 
comp.  -v.  6,  "his  own  counsel."  For  the 
"  gathering  together  of  the  nations,"  cp.  ch. 
viii.  10;  Ezek.  xxiii.  46.     See  Note  (S)  below. 

11.  Md  Ephraim,  &c.]  Rather,  "  And 
Ephraim  was  a  heifer  broken  In  and  loving 
to  tread  out  the  com ;  but  I,  even  I,  have 
assaulted  the  beauty  of  her  neck;  I  will 
set  a  rider  upon  Ephraim;  Judah  shall 
plough,  Jacob  shall  break  his  clods."  Tread- 
ing out  corn  was  a  kind  of  work  which  the 
heifer  would  like  ;  it  was  easy  for  her  to  walk 
round  and  round  the  floor,  which  was  some 
80  feet  wid?,  drawing  usually  no  weight  (unless 
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t  ITeb.  the 
heaiiiy  of 
herneck. 


the  corn}  but  I  passed  over  upon  *her 
fair  neck :  I  will  make  EpHraim  to 
ride ;  Judah  shall  plow,  and  Jacob 
shall  break  his  clods. 

12  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteous- 


ness, reap  in  mercy;  ''break  up  your 'Jer.  ,.3. 
fallow  ground :  for  it  is  time  to  seek 
the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain  right- 
eousness upon  you. 

13  Ye  have  plowed  wickedness,  ye 


indeed  it  were  the  toothed  sledge,  moreg, 
which  was  sometimes  made  use  of:  see  Isai. 
xli.  15,  and  'Diet,  of  the  Bible,'  Agricul- 
ture, Vol.  I,  p.  31),  and  having  the  indul- 
gence of  eating  at  will  as  she  walked  (Deut. 
XXV.  4).  Such  easy  and  indulgent  work 
would  be  assigned  to  a  favourite  heifer,  which 
under  it  would  soon  shew  her  neck  fat  and 
sleek.  So  favoured  had  Ephraim  been  when 
tractable  to  her  Owner,  "  broken  in ; "  and  so 
prosperous  had  she  become  (Deut.  xxxii,  15). 
But  now  a  change  was  to  take  place.  Je- 
hovah would  assault  her  fair  neck  with  the 
harness  of  heavy  toil :  a  driver  should  be 
mounted  upon  her;  Judah  also  shall  draw  the 
plough  (comp.  ch.  v.  5,  11,  14) :  the  whole 
nation  in  short  ("  Jacob  ")  should  be  put  under 
the  heaviest  labour  of  the  field.  It  introduces 
a  tame  repetition  to  suppose  as  some  do  that 
"  Jacob"  means  "  Ephraim."  The  whole 
verse  means,  that  whereas  heretofore  the  Israel- 
itish  nation  had  been  a  conqueror  among 
neighbouring  nations  (comp.  the  use  of  the 
image  of  threshing  in  Mic.  iv.  12,  13)  and  had 
appropriated  their  good  things,  she  now  should 
serve  them  with  hard  bondage.  "  Broken  in," 
Heb.  "taught;"  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  "un- 
accustomed to  the  yoke,"  Hebrew  "not 
taught."  The  conjunction  is  omitted  before 
"  loving,"  as  in  ch.  vi.  3,  vii.  15.  "Assault," 
lit.,  "pass  over  upon,"  i.e.  in  hostile  attack,  as 
the  Hebrew  verb  is  used  in  Job  xiii.  13, 
and  Nahum  iii.  19.  "  Break  clods ;"  properly 
of  the  second  ploughing  across  a  former 
ploughing,  /3<<>XoK07r»i>,  offringere.  So  Isai. 
X3?viii.  24 ;  Job  xxxix.  10. 

12.  So<w  to  yourselves  ...fallonu  ground] 
More  exactly,  Sow  to  yourselves  unto 
xlghteouBness,  reap  accordlns  to  mer- 
cy; break  up  your  fallow  ground.  The 
images  of  husbandry  employed  in  v.  11  suggest 
to  the  prophet  a  further  but  quite  distinct  ap- 
plication of  the  same  class  of  images.  The 
verb  for  "break  up  fallow  ground"  oc- 
curs besides  only  in  Jer.  iv.  3,  "break  up 
your  fallow  ground  and  sow  not  among 
thorns;"  that  is.  You  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance root  out  the  thorns  by  turning  up  the 
fellow  ground.  See  note  in  loc.  Jeremiah's 
use  of  the  words,  which  he  seemingly  borrowed 
from  the  older  prophet,  indicates  this  to  be 
Hosea's  meaning :  Let  all  your  aims  and  en- 
deavours be  such  as  shall  issue  in  righteousness, 
producing  words  and  deeds  animated  by  equity 
towards  your  brethren  (comp.  "an/o  holi- 
ness," Rom,  vi.  »»);  whatever  blessings  are 


given  you,  use  according  to  the  rules  of  cha- 
rity (Micah  vi.  8) ;  m^e  an  entire  change  in 
your  lives,  rooting  out  of  them  all  weeds  and 
wild  growths  of  untanied  nature.  "  Sowing  " 
represents  all  kinds  of  activity  in  pursuit  of 
whatever  is  desired  (ch.  viii.  7).  "  Reaping" 
is  the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings.  "  Ac- 
cording to ; "  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  the  same 
as  in  Gen.  xlvii.  12  ;  Lev.  xxv.  16.  The  pas- 
sage takes  in,  but  must  not  be  restricted  by, 
what  we  read  in  Lev.  xix.  9,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
19 — 2z.  Some  take  the  second  imperative  as 
a  promise  (comp.  Isai.  Iv.  2),  thus :  Ye  shall 
reap  according  to  the  proportion  of  God's 
boundless  mercy.  So  Dr  Pusey  in  a  devo- 
tional note  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  and 
Wunsche.  But  the  properly  imperative  im- 
port of  the  clause  which  follows  makes  this 
construction  seem  unnatural. 

for  it  is  time,  &c.]  "Time,"  as  in  Ps. 
cxix.  126,  i.e.  The  occasion  pressingly  calls 
upon  you  to  seek  Jehovah  (ch.  iii.  5)  who  is 
now  withdrawing  from  you,  before  it  is  too 
late;  in  the  humble  hope  that  after  a  while 
(ch.  vi.  2)  Hewillvisit  you  in  mercy  ("come" 
as  Exod.  XX.  24),  and  rain  down  lovingkind- 
ness  upon  you.  "  Rain  "  is  another  and  again 
different  application  of  agricultural  imagery; 
it  denotes  both  the  abundance  and  the  wel- 
come character  of  the  gift.  Cf.  ch.  vi.  3. 
"  Righteousness"  often  means  goodness  mani- 
fested according  to  promise.  Cf.  Isai.  xlv.  8 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  11.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered 
"  rain,"  as  in  Joel  ii.  23,  may  also  mean 
"teach,"  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  ib;  and  hence 
some  suppose  that  the  Messiah  is  here  pro- 
mised as  the  Great  Teacher  of  holiness  (Isai. 
ii.  3,  Iv.  4  ;  John  iv.  25).  But  instruction  in 
holiness,  though  a  supreme  blessing  to  a  moral 
being,  is  not  the  promise  which  we  should 
here  expect. 

13.  Te  have  plowed,... ..fruit  of  lies] 
"Ploughed  wickedness,"  as  Job  iv.  8,  where 
see  note.  It  means  engaging  in  wicked  enter- 
prises. The  reversed  order  of  the  words  in 
the  second  clause,  which  more  closely  rendered 
is.  Iniquity  ye  have  reaped,  indicates  that 
it  is  not  a  continued  description  of  their  evil 
doings,  but  rather  of  their  result.  Compare 
again  Job  iv.  8.  The  sense  is,  Your  plough- 
ing— is  wickedness,  which  ye  have  yourselves 
done  both  to  one  another  and  against  your 
God;  and  your  harvest — ^is  oppression,  exer- 
cised upon  yourselves  by  your  fellow-men. 
This  last  applies  both  to  the  injustice  which 
Israelites  were  continually  suffering  at  the 
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have  reaped  iniquity ;  ye  have  eaten 
the  fruit  of  lies  :  because  thou  didst 
trust  in  thy  way,  in  the  multitude  of 
thy  mighty  men. 

14  Therefore  shall  a  tumult  arise 
among  thy  people,  and  all  thy  for- 
tresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman 


spoiled  ''Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  bat-  "j  Kb. 
tie:  the  mother  was  dashed  in  pieces  &19. 13- 
upon  her  children. 

15  So  shall  Beth-el  do  unto  you 
because  of  *your  great  wickedness  ;  in  *?'''•.,  , 
a    morning  shall  the  king  of  Ismel  ymreznt 
utterly  be  cut  off. 


hands  of  fellow-Israelites,  and  also  to  the 
wrongful  treatment  which  the  nation  suffered 
from  more  powerful  states.  "The  fruit  of 
lies  "  may  mean  the  fruit  of  disappointment ; 
but  it  more  probably  denotes  the  results  of 
their  "  lies  "  (treasons)  against  their  God  and 
their  lawful  king;  this  third  clause  repeats 
the  two  former  compressed  into  one. 

because  thou  didst  trust,  &c.]  "  Thy  way," 
that  is,  the  way  of  worldly  and  corrupt 
policy,  calf-worship,  heathenish  alliances,  un- 
belief towards  Jehovah.  Compare  "  way  "  in 
I  K.  XV.  34  ;  z  K.  xvi.  3.  The  Hebrew  for 
"thy  way"  by  a  slight  change  in  the  con- 
sonants means  "thy  chariots,"  which  as  being 
homogeneous  with  what  follows  ("the  multi- 
tude of  thy  mighty  men")  is  accepted  by 
Ewald  and  several  modem  critics.  So  LXX. 
(Alex. ;  the  Vatican  has  auapTJfma-i)  as  given 
by  Cyril,  by  Jerome  (who  himself  has  viU 
tuts),  Arab.  But  the  whole  Jewish  tradition 
is  against  the  reading. . 

14.  Therefore  shall  a  tumult  arise  among 
thy  people']  i.e.  a  tumult  of  panic-stricken 
outcry  and  confusion  caused  by  the  approach 
of  invaders.  But  a  truer  rendering  probably 
is.  Therefore  a  tumult  shall  rise  up 
against  thy  peoples.  "Rise  up,"  as  Ps. 
xxvii.  3;  Nah.i.9;  Prov. xxiv.  aa.  "Against," 
the  same  preposition  in  the  Hebrew  as  Ps. 
xxvii.  ij,  "Peoples,"  as  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Lev.  xxi.  I,  4,  14 ;  Deut,  xxxiii.  3,  19. 
Their  collective  tribes  should  be  assailed  by 
,the  roar  of  invading  hosts.  Cf.  Isai.  xvil, 
I  a;  Jer.  xxv.  31 ;  Amos  ii.  a. 
i,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of 
battle:  the  mother  <was  dashed  in  pieces  upon 
her  children"]  "  In  the  day  of  battle,"  rather 
"of  war,"  i.e.  when  it  was  taken  in  war. 
The  phrase,  which  is  not  the  same  as  in  Ps. 
cxl.  7,  does  not  properly  suggest  the  thought 
of  a  battle  apart  from  the  attack  on  the  town. 
"  Dashed  in  pieces,"  as  infants  are  repeatedly 
said  to  be  treated  in  those  days  of  barbarous 
warfare,  ch.  xiii.  16 ;  a  K.  viii.  la ;  Nah.  iii. 
10.     A  different  Hebrew  verb  describes  the 


same  barbarity  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9.  It  adds  a 
circumstance  of  cruelty  accompanied  by 
resistless  force,  that  the  mothers  were  also  to 
be  subjected  to  the  like  treatment.  The  com- 
parison of  ch.  xiii.  16  shews  the  distinctness 
with  which  the  prophet's  spirit  foresaw  the 
sanguinary  capture  of  Samaria.  Who  this 
"  Shalman  "  was,  and  what  place  was  "  Beth- 
arbel,"  are  only  matters  of  uncertain  conjec- 
ture. All  that  is  known  is  that  the  sack  of 
Beth-arbel  had  made  upon  the  minds  of 
Israelites  an  impression,  similar  to  that  which 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  made  fer  and 
wide  by  the  sack  of  Magdeburg.  See  Note 
below. 

15.  So  shall  Beth-el  do  unto  you]  Thus 
hath  Beth-el  done  unto  70U.  Such  is 
the  calamitous  future,  which  your  calf- 
worship  and  its  attendant  corruptions  have 
wrought  out  for  you.  Comp.  ch.  viii.  5, 
xiii.  9 ;  Jer.  iv.  18.  The  prophet  possibly 
uses  the  form  "Beth-el"  here  instead  of 
"Beth-aven,"  to  point  a  paronomasia;  as  if 
it  were:  "  Beth-el,"  The  House  of  God,  has  made 
you  to  be  "  Beth-arbel,"  The  House  of  the 
ambush  of  God,  as  Moses  Kimchi  explained 
the  latter  name. 

your  great  <wickedness]  Literally,  "  your 
wickedness  of  wickedness ; "  an  intensive 
form  of  expression  like  "holy  of  holies," 
"song  of  songs,"  "servant  of  servants."  The 
phrase  seems  to  come  fresh  from  the  mint  of 
Hosea's  own  indignant  feeling. 

in  a  morning]  Rather,  in  the  dawn,  i.e. 
as  soon  as  the  morning  approaches,  the 
first  thing  that  shall  happen  will  be,  that,  &c. 
So  "in  the  morning"  is  rendered  "early"  in 
Ps.  xc.  14.  "The  king  of  Israel"  points, 
not  to  any  particular  person,  as  e.g.  Ho^ea, 
but  to  the  representative  of  the  office.  There 
is  another  reading  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  not 
however  so  well  authenticated,  giving  the 
sense,  "like  the  dawn:"  this  would  mean, 
together  with  the  morning  cloud  which  the 
rising  sun  dissipates  (cf.  ch.  vi.  4).  Some 
indeed  give  this  sense  to  the  common  reading. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  x.  4,  10,  14. 

4.    As  the  first  of  the  three  verbs,  1■|3^,  the  first  coordinate  with  the  other  two,  but 

ni7K,  nna,  is  in  the  indicative,   while  the  to  take  it  as  a  protasis.    The  sense  here  given 

other  two  are  infinitives,   the  most  obvious  t°  "^Ti  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  its  use  in 

construction  of  the  passage  is,  not  to  make  the  following  passages:   Judg.  ;Kviii.  7,  a8j 
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Exod.  xviii.  i6;  a  S.  xix.  19 ;  Josh.  xx.  4; 
Isai.  Iviii.  13,  "  speaking  their  own  words," 
A.  v.,  lit.  "speaking  a  word,"  i.e.  of  business. 

10.  (a)  The  explanation  given  above  of 
aiDKI  *niKl,  lit.,  "  In  my  desire,  and  I  shall 
punish  them,"  is  borne  out,  in  the  first  part, 
by  Jer.  ii.  34,  where  "at  her  pleasure,"  lit. 
"in  the  desire  of  her  soul,"  means,  " at  the 
season  of  her  desire;"  and,  in  the  second,  by 
the  use  of  the  conjunction  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Exod.  xvi.  6,  "then;"  Prov.  xxiv.  27,  "and 
afterwards,"  lit.  "afterwards  and." 

(i)  In  determining  the  force  of  d"lDK3, 
general  usage  shews  that  the  pronominal  affix 
recites  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  verb  and  not 
its  object.  This  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  all  the  passages  which  Gesenius  ('Thes.'  p. 
175)  cites  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  3  with 
an  infinitive,  wherein  that  infinitive  has  a  pro- 
nominal affix  (Song  of  Sol.  v.  6 ;  Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
ii.  4 ;  Josh.  v.  4 ;  Job  xlii.  10 ;  »  Chro.  xxviii.  6 ; 
Isai.  i.  15.  So  Num.  xxxv.  19;  Ps.  iv.  i,  3; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  7).  These  passages,  together  with 
Prov.  XXX.  3  a,  and  Isai.  xx.  i,  in  which  the 
pronominal  affix  is  wanting,  further  suggest 
the  conviction,  that  the  infinitive  in  this  form 
of  expression  denotes  an  action,  which  marks 
the  time  or  occasion  of  that  other  action 
which  is  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  of 
the  sentence.  From  these  considerations  we 
are  entitled  to  infer,  (i)that  if  the  infinitive  in 
dIDSa  is  transitive,  the  agent  who  "  binds " 
cannot  be,  either  the  "nations"  (for  in  that 
case  we  should  have  harshly  to  supply  DmS 
for  the  object)  or  "God"  (for  after  1BDS 
this  subject  would  require  to  be  explicitly 
introduced)  ;  but  must  be  the  Israelites  them- 
selves; (4)  that  the  action  expressed  by  the 
infinitive  marks  the  time  or  occasion  of  the 
"nations  assembling  together,"  and  not  their 
object  in  coming  togetiier.  This  last  result  is 
further  proved  true  by  its  being  D1DR3  and 

not  QnOS^.  In  respect  to  HilV,  the  meaning 
of  "fiirrow"  which  has  been  assigned  to  it 
is  conjectural ;  and  no  tolerable  explanation  of 
the  passage  has  been  given  with  this  rendering 
of  the  noun.  The  vocalisation  D);i3^J|  (LXX. 
dSiKiaK,  Vulg.  iniquitates,)  is  a  violation  of 
the  Masora,  and  gives  no  clearly  ascertainable 
sense ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  determine  what 


"two  iniquities"  are  meant.  The  conjectural 
reading  OpJ'J!,  understood  as  "eyes,"  gives  a 
vapid  turn  to  the  clause,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  tutu  hquendi;  for  "eyes"  is  always  W^V, 
and  never  nw*y.  The  rendering  given  in  the 
foot-note^  is  the  only  one  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  noun. 

14.  There  was  an  Arbela  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  and  another  pear  Pella,  both  of  them 
now  called  Iriid:  also  one  in  Adiabene,  after- 
wards made  famous  by  the  defeat  of  the  last 
Darius.  Dr  Pusey,  with  Joseph  Kimchi,  Aben 
Ezra,  Keil,  Can.  Rawlinson  and  others,  thinks 
"Shalman"is  an  abridged  form  of  "Shalman- 
eser ;"  and  he  has  woven  together  a  theory,  that 
Shalmaneser  IV.  (b.c.  727 — 7zj),  in  that 
invasion  of  his  which  is  mentioned  s  K,  xvii. 
3,  fought  a  battle  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  in 
which  he  broke  the  power  of  Samaria  in  ful- 
filment of  the  prediption  in  Hos.  i.  5,  and 
about  the  same  time  stormed  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Arbela.  But,  not  to  insist  upon 
the  precariousness  of  a  theory  composed,  as 
this  is,  of  several  hypotheses  each  lacking 
historical  proof,  this  invasion  fells  incon- 
veniently late;  for  it  has  been  seen  (Introd. 
p.  403),  that  a  later  chapter  of  Hosea,  ch.  xii., 
appears  to  belong  to  a  time  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Pekah.  Schrader  ('  Keilin- 
schriften,  &c.'  pp.  183,  384)  mentions,  that  in 
an  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  among  other 
names  of  persons  from  whom  he  received 
tribute  about  the  year  731,  is  the  name  of 
"Salamanu  (i.e.  Shalman)  of  Moab."  See 
the  inscription  in  Menant,  'Annales,'p.  144. 
The  Moabites,  who  had  made  an  incursion 
into  the  country  of  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Jehoahaz  (a  K.  xiii.  ao),  had  been,  it  is  true, 
subjugated  by  Jeroboam  II.  (a  K.  xiv.  a^) ; 
but  in  the  confusion  which  ensued  upon 
Jeroboam's  death,  they  no  doubt  reasserted 
their  independence;  and  it  is  very  possible 
(Schrader  thinks)  that  their  king  "  Shalman  " 
made  an  inroad  into  Transjordanic  Israel, 
in  which  Arbela,  here  called  Beth-arbel,  was 
captured  in  the  way  described.  The  bare 
mention  of  Shalman's  name,  without  any 
further  adjunct,  agrees  well  (he  adds)  with 
his  being  a  contemporary  prince,  ruling  over  a 
neighbouring  nation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

T^  ingratitude  of  Israel  unto  God  for  his 
benefits.  5  His  judgment.  8  God's  mercy 
toward  them. 


WHEN  Israel  was  a  child,  then 
I  loved  him,  and  "called  my'^atth.^. 
son  out  of  Egypt. 


Chap.  XI.  1.  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypti  and  out  of  Egypt  called  my  son. 
This  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  lit. 
"  from  Egypt  I  called  to  my  son,"  is  fiiUy 
borne  out  by  Gen.  xxxi.  4,  "And  Jacob  sent 


and  called  Rachel  and  Leah  Hit.  to  Rachel  and  to 
Leah)  to  the  field  unto  his  flock."  The  words 
may  mean,  "  from  (the  time  of)  Egypt  I  called 
to  my  son  (to  come  near  to  me),"  as  in  v.  a, 
"  as  they  called  them,"  lit.  "  called  to  them ;  " 
but  the  rendering  of  A.V*  is  the  most  obvious. 
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2  Ai  they  called  them,  so  they  went 
from  them :  they  sacrificed  unto  Ba- 
alim, and  burned  incense  to  graven 
images. 


3  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go, 
taking  them  by  their  arms  ;  but  they 
Ifnew  not  that  I  healed  them. 

4  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 


and  has  been  generally  accepted.  This  and 
the  three  next  verses  set  forth  Jehovah's  love  to 
His  people  from  their  earliest  days,  contrasted 
with  the  insensibility  and  disobedience  vyhich 
they  on  their  part  had  shewn  towards  Him. 
"  Child : "  referring  to  the  early  period  of  the 
nation's  development ;  cp.  ch.  vii.  9,  "  gray 
hairs."  "Then,"  even  thus  early.  It  is 
literally  "  and,"  as  it  is  also  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Isai.  xxviii.  18,  "  then."  "  Out  of  Egypt" 
stands  first  with  emphasis  to  mark  the  great- 
ness of  the  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought 
for  them;  out  of  that  degradation  and  misery, 
from  which  to  human  view  rescue  seemed 
impossible.  Cp.  Exod.  xx.  a;  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
10.  "  My  son : ''  this  expression,  which  points 
in  part  to  the  Divine  origin  of  Israel  as  the 
child  of  pronuse  and  miracle,  but  which  is 
also  used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  is  recited 
from  God's  message  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv. 
aa,  23).  Cp.  Jer.  xxxi.  ao.  This  calling 
out  of  Egypt  gave  to  Israel,  both  its  first  being 
as  a  separate  nation,  and  its  position  as  Je- 
hovah's peculiar  people. 

St  Matthew  (ch.  ii.  15)  cites  the  passage  in 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  Infent  Jesus 
was  taken  down  into  Egypt  and  continued 
there  till  the  death  of  Herod ;  his  object  being 
to  obviate  the  prejudice  which  might  arise  in 
the  mind  of  a  high-caste  Jew,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  early  infancy  of  Jesus  being 
passed  in  a  polluted,  heathen  land.  As  Je- 
hovah's interposition  in  bringing  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  proved,  that  the  misery  and  pollution 
of  their  Egyptian  sojourn  was  no  bar  to  His 
love  to  them,  so  also  the  distress  and  pollution 
attendant  upon  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family 
into  Egypt  constituted  no  just  ground  of 
objection  to  Jesus  being  the  Messiah ;  Jesus 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt  the  Son  of  God 
nevertheless.  "  St  Mattiiew  apparently  quotes 
these  words,  not  to  prove  anything,  but  in 
order  to  point  out  the  relation  of  God's 
former  dealings  with  the  latter,  the  beginning 
and  the  close,  what  relates  to  the  body,  and 
what  relates  to  the  Head."  Dr  Pusey.  A 
similar  apologetic  purpose  reigns  in  Matt.  i. 
3,  5,  6,  ii.  23.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Evangelist  employs  these  words  of  Hosea, 
gives  no  warrant  for  the  supposition  that  they 
are  strictly  predictive  of  our  Lord. 

It  may,  however,  further  help  us  in  under- 
standing how  the  passage  was  available  for  the 
use  which  the  Evangelist  makes  of  it,  if,  with 
that  reverential  diffidence  which  becomes  us 
when  speculating  upon  matters  so  high  and 
mysterious,  we  venture  to  surmise — that  Je- 
hovah's love  to  Israel  was  connected  with  the 


relation,  which  in  the  course  of  time  His 
Eternal  Son  was  to  bear  to  that  nation ; — that 
this  relation,  though  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  mind  of  Hosea,  was,  however,  present 
to  the  view  of  "the  Spirit  of  Christ"  which 
"moved"  him; — and  that  it  was  by  special 
guidance  that  the  prophet  was  led,  when,  in 
setting  forth  Jehovah's  distinguishing  love  to 
His  people  while  yet  in  Egypt,  he  did  so  in 
terms  which  should  afterwards  be  so  directly 
apposite  for  warding  off  reproach  from  the 
head  of  the  infant  Messiah. 

2.  As  they  called  them,  &c.]  Or,  "As 
they  called  them,  so  they  went  away  from 
them :  to  Baals  would  they  offer  sacrifices, 
and  to  graven  images  burn  incense."  "  As," 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied as  in  Isai.  Iv.  9 ;  Judg.  v.  ij,  see  note. 
The  "  call "  of  verse  i,  addressed  by  Jehovah 
to  His  people  through  Moses,  summoning 
them  forth  from  Egypt,  suggests  the  other 
"calls"  which  were  addressed  to  them  by  the 
continued  succession  of  prophets  who  followed 
Moses.  Cp.  %  K.xvii.  7 — 17  ;  Jer.xxv.  4 — 7. 
"Went  away  from  them,"  literally  "went 
from  their  face ; "  sought  to  evade  the  presence 
of  their  earnest  and  best  advisers.  "Baals," 
plural  as  in  ch.  ii.  13,  where  see  note.  On 
the  prevalence  of  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Israel, 
from  the  earliest  days,  cf.  note  on  ch.  ii.  8. 
The  change  from  the  singular  number  in  the 
first  verse  to  the  plural  in  the  second  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  collective  nation 
was  God's  "son,"  and  was  brought  out  of 
Egypt  in  one  tody;  while  the  behaviour 
ascribed  to  Israel  in  the  second  verse  was  that 
of  the  people  acting  individually. 

3.  J  taught,  &c.]  The  literal  rendering 
is  probably  this :  "  And  I  on  my  part  was  a 
go-nurse  to  Ephraim,  who  took  them  as  one 
taketh  a  child  over  his  arms."  "  I  on  my  part ; " 
the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  in  the  Hebrew 
makes  it  emphatic.  So  in  Amos  ii.  9,  10. 
The  exact  translation  of  the  former  part  of  the 
verse  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  the  rendering 
given  above,  the  sense  of  which  underlies  that 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  has  in  the  main 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  critics. 
Jehovah  represents  Himself  as  shewing  in 
His  dealings  with  Ephraim  the  condescension 
and  tender,  patient  care,  which  a  nurse  shevra 
to  a  child  in  first  training  him  to  walk. 
"  When  a  young  child  iS  first  taught  to  go, 
the  nurse  places  herself  behind  its  back ;  and 
putting  her  hands  forward,  over  its  shoulders, 
brings  them  under  its  arm-pits ;  and,  support- 
ing the  child  in  this  manner,  paces  slowly 
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with  bands  of  love :  and  I  was  to  them 
as  they  that  'take  ofF  the  yoke  on  their 
jaws,  and  I  laid  meat  unto  them. 
5  fl  He  shall  not  return  into  the 


land  of  Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  his  king,  because  they  refused  to 
return, 

6  And  the  sword  shall  abide  on  his 


after  it,  taking  step  for  step  with  the  child." 
Horsley.  The  point  illustrated  is,  not  merely 
God's  instructing  Israel  in  his  duty,  but  also 
and  more  particularly  His  patient  condescen- 
sion in  deaUng  with  him.  The  imagery  carries 
on  that  of  v.  i.  There  is  an  abrupt  inter- 
change in  the  number  of  the  pronoun  in  the 
words  "  took  them  over  his  arms,"  which  is 
disguised  in  our  English  Bible,  as  it  also  is  in 
the  next  verse  ("unto  them,"  Hebrew  "  unto 
him").  Here  the  singular  "his"  after  the 
plural  "them"  is  more  suitable,  because  the 
words  "  over  his  arms  "  belong  closely  to  the 
image  of  the  child.  Another  rendering  of  the 
second  clause  is,  "  one  who  took  them  up  in  his 
arms."  So  Keil,  Wunsche,  and,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, Dr  Pusey.  This  view  is  favoured  by  the 
many  passages  which  repi^esent  Jehovah  as 
rpo<j>otl)opav  (Acts  xiii.  j8)  towards  His 
people,  such  as  Deut.  i.  31,  xxxii.  10,  11, 
xxxiii.  ay ;  Isai.  xlvi.  3,  4,  liiii.  9.  But  the 
clause  so  rendered  does  not  agree  so  well  with 
the  image  of  a  go-nurse,  which,  as  is  generally 
agreed,  is  presented  in  the  first  clause. 

ine<w  not}  That  is,  would  not  know;  as 
in  Isai.  i.  3. 

healed]  Was  the  only  source  of  their  well- 
being  and  comfort  in  trouble,  ch.  v.  13,  vii.  i. 

4.  Idreiu  them  nvith  cords  of  a  man,  ivith 
bands  of  love}  Comp.  Song  of  Sol.  i.  4, 
"draw  me,  we  will  run  after  thee;"  which 
passage  shews  that  "I  drew  them"  means,' 
"  I  drew  them  to  myself"  So  also  Isai.  v. 
18,  "draw"  (plainly,  "  to  themselves  ")  "ini- 
quity with  cords  of  vanity  and  sin  as  it  were 
with  a  cart  rope."  Jehovah  used  every 
means  of  condescension  and  love  to  draw 
Israel  into  union  with  Himself.  Cf.  Jer. 
xxxi.  3.  "Cords  of  man;"  man  as  con- 
trasted with  God,  and  not  (as  some  suppose, 
referring  to  Ps.  xxxii.  9)  as  contrasted  with 
beasts;  it  means.  Not  with  the  cords  with 
which  a  holy,  Almighty  God  might  have  been 
expected  to  coerce  sinful  creatures,  but  such 
as  a  man  might  use  with  a  fellow-man,  a 
&ther  with  his  child. 

take  off  the  yoke  on  their  jaws']  Rather,  lift 
tbe  yoke  up  over  tlielr  cbeeks.  The 
"  cords  "  and  "  bands"  suggest  the  image  of  a 
steer  dravring  by  a  yoke.  Israel  was  a  steer 
treated  with  unwonted  tenderness  by  a  kind- 
hearted  Owner;  such  an  Owner,  as  would, 
every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  his 
beast's  toilsome  drawing,  lift  up  the  heavy 
Oriental  yoke  when  it  was  beginning  to  heat 
and  gall  its  neck,  and  bring  it  forward  upon 
the   cheeks,  for  a  few  minutes'  relief.    So 


Kimchi.  The  meaning  is,  that,  all  through, 
Jehovah  made  the  course  of  obedience  easy  to 
His  people  by  manifold  indulgence  and  re- 
freshment. Cp.  Micah  vi.  3.  Much  more  is 
the  "yoke"  of  Jesus  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion "kind"  and  "light."  Cp.  Matt.  xi.  49, 
30,  with  Acts  XV.  10. 

and  I  laid  meat  unto  them]  Or,  "and 
dealing  gently  with  him,  I  gave  him  meat;" 
namely,  as  before,  in  the  midst  of  his  toil. 
This  rendering  is  justified  by  the  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  of  a  S.  xviii.  j ;  i  K.  xxi.  a?. 
So  RosenmilUer,  Ewald,  and  Keil.  But  the 
general  sense  remains  the  same,  if  we  follow 
the  more  common  rendering,  "  I  reached  out 
to  him,  gave  (him)  to  eat;"  the  conjunction 
being  omitted  before  the  second  verb,  as  in 
Ps.  xvii.  6,  Ixxxvi.  i ;  i  K.  xviii.  19. 

5.  He  shall  not  return  into  the  land  of 
Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his  king]  Or 
more  closely,  but  tlie  Assyrian,  he  shall 
be  his  king.  The  threatening  that  Israel 
should  return  to  "  Egypt,"  which  has  before 
been  pronounced  (ch,  viii.  13,  ix.  3),  is  pro- 
bably, as  we  have  seen,  to  be  interpreted  mys- 
tically. Here  the  language  appears  to  be 
literal.  The  prophet  makes  the  explicit  an- 
nouncement that  the  place  of  Israel's  captivity 
should  be  Assyria  and  not  Egypt.  This  de- 
parture from  the  mystical  reference  to  Egypt 
elsewhere  prevailing  in  Hosea  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  literal  and  historical  reference  in  1;.  i. 
We  may  paraphrase  thus:  Though  I  have 
said  that  he  shall  go  back  into  Egypt,  yet  into 
that  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  which  I  brought 
Israel  when  a  child,  shall  he  not  return ;  not 
even  to  take  refuge  in  that  country,  as  he  fain 
would  do :  a  worse  Egypt  than  Egypt  awaits 
them,  and  a  worse  Pharaoh  than  Pharaoh, 
even  the  king  of  Assyria.  How  terrible  the 
Assyrian  would  prove,  is  shewn  in  the  next 
verse.  This  appears  the  best  way  of  explain- 
ing the  seeming  contradiction  in  the  prophet's 
words. 

return]  Put  absolutely,  for  "  return  to  my 
obedience."  So  Isai.  i.  a?,  "her  converts," 
literally  "  her  returning  ones." 

6.  And  the  siuord,  &c.]  Rather,  "  And 
the  sword  shall  light  [or  whirl  down]  upon 
his  cities,  and  shall  make  an  end  of  his  liars, 
and  shall  devour,  because  of  their  counsels." 
"  Sword,"  figuratively  as  Lev.  xxvi.  a5  ;  a  S. 
xii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  17.  "  Light  upon,"  come 
with  a  whirling  motion,  burst  down  upon. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Jer. 
xxiii.  19  ("fall  grievously");  xxx.  a3  ("fall 
with  pain  ") ;  a  S.  iii,  19  ("  rest "). 
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cities,  and  shall  consume  his  branches, 
and  devour  them,  because  of  their  own 
counsels. 

7  And  my  people  are  bent  to  back- 
sliding from  me  :  though  they  called 

L^'mw    them  to  the  most  High,  *none  at  all 
they  ex-    would  cxalt  him. 

8  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Eph- 
raim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ? 


alied  not. 


how  shall  I  make  thee  as  ^Admah  ?  ^^^en.  19. 
hmu  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  mine  Amos  4. 
heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repent-  "' 
ings  are  kindled  together. 

9  I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness 
of  mine  anger,  I  will  not  return  to 
destroy  Ephraim :  for  I  am  God,  and 
not  man ;  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of 
thee :  and  I  will  not  enter  into  the  city. 


branches\  Rather,  "liars."  The  Hebrew 
noun  {baddini)  means  also  "limbs"  of  a 
body  or  of  a  tree,  and  "bars;"  and  all 
these  different  renderings  have  been  given  to 
the  word  in  this  passage.  Rendered  in  any 
one  of  these  ways,  it  must  be  explained  as 
a  figure;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  con- 
jectured to  mean  "mighty  men,"  "villages," 
or  "fortresses."  Some  indeed  take  it  for 
the  "  bars "  of  city  gates ;  but  this  yields  a 
tame  sense.  The  word  would  seem  less 
enigmatical  in  its  reference,  if  rendered  "  liars  " 
as  by  A.  V.  in  Isai.  xliv.  45;  Jen  1.  36 
( — which  latter  passage  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  reminiscence  of  Hosea's  word — ) :  it 
points  to  those,  whether  prophets,  priests,  or 
statesmen,  who  uttered  falsehoods  concerning 
Jehovah  and  concerning  Israel's  real  circum- 
stances, and  so  advised  the  nation  to  its  ruin. 
Comp.  ch.  iv.  9,  vii.  13  ;  Jer.  v.  la.  And  this 
view  the  best  agrees  with  the  last  wordSj 
"  because  of  their  counsels." 

7.  And  my  people,  &c.]  Or,  "  And  my 
people  is  bent  upon  backsliding  from  me :  and 
though  they  call  him  up  on  high,  yet  not  one  of 
them  all  will  lift  himself  up,"  i.e.  they  one  and 
all  refuse  to  raise  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
upwards  to  Me.  Such  is  the  sense  which 
most  recent  critics  give  to  this  somewhat  ob- 
scure verse;  and  this  sense,  as  well  as  that 
given  to  it  in  A.V.,  if  it  can  be  fairly  found 
in  the  words,  is  easy  enough  to  understand. 
The  literal  rendering  is,  "My  people  (are) 
hung  to  my  defection  \i.e.,  to  defection  from 
me]  ;  and  call  they  him  to  on  high"  (or,  it 
may  be,  "  to  the  Most  High"),  "  together  he 
will  not  raise  aloft,"  or  "exalt."  The  render- 
ings of  LXX.,  Targum,  and  Vulg.  are  alto- 
gether different  both  from  this  and  from  each 
other ;  but  are  far  less  satisfactory, 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pas- 
sages in  all  Scripture;  and  is  accordingly 
marked  with  the  parallelism  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  poetry  in  Hebrew,  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  is  usual  with  Hosea. 

Honu\    Expressive  not  of  mere  deliberation, 
but  of  strong  reluctance :  cp.  Gen.  xxxix.  9, 
xliv.  g,  34;  Exod.  vi.  ij;  Song  of  Sol.  v.  3. 
,    deliver  thee']    deliver  thee  over,  viz.  to 
thy  enemies,  or  to  destructipn.  The  Hebrew 


verb  (miggen)  occurs  besides  only  in  Gen. 
xiv.  20 ;  Prov.  iv.  9. 

Admah,..Zeboim'\  These,  though  not  named 
in  Gen.  xix.,  are  yet  implied  in  Gen.  xix.  35, 
compared  with  Gen.  xiv.  a  and  xix.  ji,  and 
are  particularly  specified  in  Deut.  xxix.  43 . 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Hosea's  words  are 
an  indirect  reference  to  the  very  commination, 
in  the  passage  last  referred  to. 

mine  heart  is  turned  <withitt  me]  ' '  Turned, " 
from  its  bent  (here,  of  anger)  into  a  new 
direction.  Gp.  Exod.  xiv.  j;  Lam.  i.  so. 
"  Within  me;"  the  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  in  1  S.  xxv.  36;  Fs.  xlii.  4,  5, 
6;  Jer.  viii.  ig. 

my  repenting!  are  kindled  together]  my 
relentlngs  yearn,  one  and  all.  The 
Hebrew  verb  properly  means,  either  "boil," 
"get  heated;"  or  "weave,"  "fold  in," 
"w,rinkle."  In  strict  propriety  it  describes 
the  internal  bodily  sensation  produced  by  ve- 
hement feelings  of  compassion,  as  in  Gen. 
xliii.  30;  I  K.  iii.  a6,  "her  bowels  yearned." 
As  "  bowels"  is  frequently  used  as  a  figure 
for  "feelings of  compassion,"  so  "relentings" 
here  pays  back  what  it  borrows  and  is  used  as 
if  equivalent  to  "  bowels."    So  Horsley. 

9.  /  <will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim] 
i.e.  After  having  again  and  again  viated  to 
chastise,  I  will  not  again  come,  to  utterly  de- 
stroy. Since  we  have  immediately  before  a 
reference  to  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  since 
the  same  verb  "  destroy  "  is  used  m  Gen.  xix. 
I3i  29.  we  are  authorized  to  paraphrase :  to 
destroy  Ephraim  as  I  destroyoi  Admah  and 
Zeboim. 

for  I  am  God,  &c.]  for  God  am  I,  and  not 
man;  In  the  midst  of  thee  Holy.  This 
magnificent  sentence  exhibits  Jehovah,  as,  in 
the  grandeur  of  His  covenant-steadfastness  and 
lioKpoBvula,  removed  to  an  infinite  height  above 
the  vacillations  and  impatience  of  man.  Cp. 
Num.  xxiii.  19 ;  i  S.  xv.  99 ;  Mai.  iii.  6  ;  Rom. 
xi.  »9.  "  In  themidst  of  thee;"  allying  My- 
self to  thee  as  a  Dweller  in  thy  midst.  Isai. 
xii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  7. 

I  luill  not  enter  into  the  city]  Or  rather,  "  I 
will  not  come  in  wrath."  "  Come  in  wrath:" 
the  same  Hebrew  words  in  i  S.  xxiii.  7  mean 
"  enter  into  the  city,"  which  is  indeed  thdr 
more  obvious  import.     Many  explanations 
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10  They  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  : 
he  shall  roar  like  a  lion :  when  he 
shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall 
tremble  from  the  west. 


II  They  shall  tremble  as  a  bird  out 
of  Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  out  of  the 
land  of  Assyria :  and  I  will  place  them 
in  their  houses,  saith  the  Lord. 


have  been  proposed  of  the  words  as  thus  ren- 
dered, but  none  are  satis&ctory.  The  least 
improbable  is  that  which,  among  others, 
Calvin  and  Dr  Pnsey  have  adopted:  "  1  will 
not  enter  into  the  city  as  I  entered  into  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain,"  comparing  also  Exod. 
xxxiii.  5.  But  Jdiovah's  "coming"  does 
not  of  itself  express  an  angry  visitation :  He 
may  "  come  "  to  bless  (Exod.  xx,  84).  We 
are  therefore  driven  to  the  view,  that  the 
Hebrew  noun  rendered  "city"  is  a  congener 
of  that  rendered  "enemy"  in  1  S.  xxviii.  16, 
and  means  "boiling  anger."  So  Rashi,  De 
Wette,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Henderson,  Simson, 
Keil,  WUnsche,  Gesenius  and  FUrst. 

10.  Abruptly,  after  his  manner,  the  pro- 
phet makes  good  his  words,  that  God  would 
not  return  to  destrej  Israel.  He  suddenly  dis- 
closes in  the  future,  Jehovah  with  a  loud  call 
summoning  His  banished  ones;  their  hurrying 
to  Him  from  all  countries;  and  their  rdnstate- 
ment  in  their  own  land. 

Ibey  sbftll  wait,  &C.]  Or,  After  the 
Lord  shall  theyKO,  as  after  a  lion  that 
roareth:  for  He,  even  He,  shall  roar, 
and  sons  shall  burry  unto  Him  fromthe 
sea.  The  image  of  a  roaring  lion  sets  forth, 
both  the  far-reaching  loudness  of  the  sum- 
mons, answering  to  the  "great  trumpet"  of 
Isai.  xxvii.  13,  and  also  the  terrible  majesty 
of  Israel's  King,  reastless  in  the  vrork  which 
He  is  taking  in  hand.  Cp.  Joel  iii.  16;  Amos 
i.  »,  iii.  8;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Rev.  x.  3.  The 
image  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  that  of  a  lioness 
gathering  her  whdps,  "They  shall  go  after 
Uie  Lord: "  He  taking  the  lead  of  His  people, 
as  Isai.  Iii.  la.  They  shall  follow  Him  in 
penitence,  feith,  and  obedience.  Cp.  ch.  iii. 
5.  "Shall  haste,"  literally  "shall  tremble." 
Cp.  ch.  iii.  5  and  note,  and  the  Hebrew  of  i  S. 
xvi.  4.  "  Sons,"  not  "  His  sons ; "  there  shall 
come  to  Jehovah  those  whom  He  vnll  ac- 
knowledge as  sons;  cp.  v.  i,  and  ch.  i.  10. 
"  From  the  sea; "  the  meaning  may  be,  as  in 
A.  v.,  "  from  the  vrest;"  but  cp.  Isai.  xi.  11, 
"  the  islands  of  the  sea: "  meaning  those  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean  or  beyond,  then 
hut  imperfectly  knovni,  in  which  Israelites 
should  be  found  dvrelling. 

11.  aj  a  hird...ai  a  dove\  Rather,  like 
as  birds,  like  as  doves;  the  angular 
nouns  are  used  as  nouns  of  multitude,  pre- 
senting the  image  of  the  multitudinous  flights 
of  birds  of  passage  or  of  gregarious  birds. 
"As  doves,"  m  swiftness ;  cp.  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  Issu. 
Ix.  8. 

plate  tbeni]     Or  rather,  cause  them  to 


dwell ;  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  37.  For  the  thought 
compare  also  Zech.  x.  10. 

saith  the  XoJic]  This  phrase,  so  rarely  (ch. 
ii.  16,  ai  only  besides)  found  in  Hosea,  and 
introducing  Jehovah  as  Himself  again  speak- 
ing, adds  especial  solemnity  to  the  prediction. 

In  this  verse  we  have  once  more  brought 
befi)re  us  "  Egypt"  and  "Assyria ; "  but  added 
to  them  "the  sea;"  iox  w,  10  and  11  form 
ope  sentence.  Cp.  the  enumeration  in  Isai. 
xi.  II.  Hosea's  enumeration,  like  Isaiah's 
fuller  one,  is  probably  intended  to  include  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  Israelite  exiles 
would  be  dwelling ;  and  therefore  in  this  pas- 
sage the  word  "  Egypt"  is  probably  not  used 
mystically.  _  •_ 

In  regard  to  the  predictive  import  of  this 
passage,  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be,  in  part, 
considered  as  contemplating  the  conversion  of 
all  those  who  were  to  be  gathered  by  "the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah "  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  spiritual  Israel  (John  xi.  52) ; 
but  this  view  of  the  words  does  not  necessarUy 
exclude  the  supposition,  that  they  refer  also  to 
the  literal  return  of  Israelite  exiles;  such  a 
return  as  took  place  in  the  shcth  century  before 
Christ ;  such  also  as  perhaps  in  larger  measure 
is  even  yet  to  take  place. 

The  chapter  should  plainly,  as  Ewald  has 
observed,  end  here :  "  with  this  verse  the  pro- 
phesying has  reached  the  goal,  to  which  in 
conformity  with  ch;  iii.  5  it  should  properly 
have  been  brought."  This  is  the  opinion  also 
of  most  modem  commentators. 

12.  compatsetb  me  ahoui]  i.e.  "compass- 
eth  me  all  round"  (cp.  Ps,  xxxii.  7,  10),  i.e. 
in  whatever  direction  I  look,  I  meet  with  in- 
sincerity and  falsehood  in  Ephraim's  dealings 
with  Me. 

iiesj    Cp.  ch.  vii.  13 ;  Isai.  xxx.  9,  lix.  13. 

but  JuJah  yet  ruleth  <witb  God,  andisfiuthfid 
with  tie  saints]  Or  rather,  "but  Judah  is. 
yet  firm  with  God  and  faithfiil  with  the 
Thrice-Holy  One."  See  Note  below.  Though 
Judah  is  repeatedly  through  our  prophet  cen- 
sured and  threatened  (ch.  v.  5,  10,  13,  vi  4, 
viii.  14,  X.  II,  xii.  a),  yet  here,  as  also  in  ch. 
i.  7  and  iv.  15,  she  stands  contrasted  with 
Israel  as  holding  a  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  she  still  obeyed  the  divinely 
appointed  dynasty  of  David ;  she  still  had, 
with  whatever  corruptions  (cp.  a  K.  xviii.  4  ; 
Isai.  xxix.  13),  the  Levitical  woiship  in  the 
temple  wluch  Jehovah  had  Himself  chosen ; 
and  many  of  her  kings  (in  Hosea's  own  time 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Hezekiah)  merited  God's 
approval. 
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12  Ephraim  compasseth  me  about    deceit:   but   Judah   yet   ruleth  with  J_0^  ^^ 
with  lies,  and  the  house  of  Israel  with    God,  and  is  faithful  'with  the  saints.   Tmsthoiy.. 


the  saintj']  Literally,  "the  Holy  Ones." 
The  most  probable  view  appears  to  be,  that  it 
is  a  designation  of  God,  as  in  Prov.  ix.  lo, 
XXX.  3 ;   in  which  passages  we  have  as  here 


the  plural.  Whether  the  plural  number  points 
to  the  triune  nature  of  God,  or  is  simply  a 
plural  of  majesty,  it  is  adequately  represented 
by  "the  Thrice-Holy  One." 


NOTE  on  Chap.  xi.  12. 


The  verb  IT  is  taken  here  in  the  sense  of 
"were  strong,"  or  "ruled,"  by  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast,  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra, 
Luther,  Pococke,  Calvin,  Mendelssohn,  Hors- 
ley  and  Dr  Pusey.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  Keil,  WtlnscheandSchmol- 
ler  follow  SchrBder  in  giving  in  the  sense 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  Arabic  congener 
rada,  which  sense  it  probably  has  in  Ps.  Iv.  a ; 
Jer.  ii.  31,  "go  hither  and  thither"  like  a 
restless  sheep  or  wild  beast;  and  so  they 
render  "  waver,"  "  vacillate."  We  thus  gain 
the  tendering,  "and  as  for  Judah,  he  is  also 
(or  yet)  inconstant  with  God  and  with  the 
faithful  Thrice-Holy  One."  But  there  are 
several  objections  to  this  view.     (1)  There  is 


no  parallel  to  be  found  for  the  addition  of  the 
adjective  "  true  "  to  the  other  adjective  used 
to  designate  God.  "  The  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
is  an  expression  which  occurs  frequently,  but 
never  with  an  adjective.  The  nearest  approach 
is  that  afforded  by  a  pronominal  suffix,  as  Isai. 
X.  17.  (si)  The  construing  of  the  singular 
)DN3  with  the  plural  adjective  D'B'np  is 
scarcely  justified  by  the  cases  in  .which  a 
singular  adjective  is  joined  with  d'n7S  (j  K. 
xix,  4 ;  Ps.  vii.  9)  and  D'JIK  (Isai.  xix.  4) ; 
which  though  plural  in  form  have  a  fixed 
singular  sense.  (3)  The  accumulation  of 
words  to  designate  the  Divine  Bdng,  "with 
God,  and  with  the  faithful  Holy  One,"  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  so  concise  a  writer. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  A  reproof  of  Ephraim,  Judah,  and  Jacob. 
3  By  former  favours  he  exhorteth  to  repent- 
ance.   J  EphrainCs  sins  provoke  God. 

'PHRAIM  feedeth  on  wind,  and 
foUoweth  after  the  east  wind  : 


he  daily  increaseth  lies  and  desolation ; 
and  they  do  make  a  covenant  with 
the  Assyrians,  and  oil  is  carried  into 
Egypt. 

2  The  Lord  hath  also  a  contro- ^j^^^^ 
versy  with  Judah,  and  will  *punish  »Bi<i><w. 


Chap.  XII.  1.  feedeth  on  •wind]  i.e. 
maketh  the  wind  his  pasture.  Ephraim's 
pining  commonwealth  tries  to  draw  sustenance 
where  sustenance  cannot  be  gained.  The 
Hebrew  verb  for  "  feed,"  which  is  used  in- 
differently of  the  shepherd  tending  his  sheep 
and  of  die  sheep  eating  its  pasture,  is  used 
here  in  the  latter  sense,  and,  as  in  Prov.  xv. 
14  and  Isai.  xliv.  jo,  applied  figuratively. 
"  Wind ; "  see  note  on  ch.  iv.  19k 

follonveth  after  the  east  windy  i.e.  chaseth 
the  east  wind;  an  impracticable  task !  who 
can  hope  to  outrun  that  powerful  courser  of 
theskies?  For  the  stormy  character  of  this  wind, 
of.  Ps.  xlviii.  7  ;  Job  xxvii.  21 ;  Isai.  xxvii.  8  ; 
Jer.  xviii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  a6.  The  fleetness 
of  the  east  wind  is  here  referred  to,  rather  than 
its  blasting  influence  as  illustrated  in  Gen. 
xli.  6,  &c. 

daily]  all  the  day  long,  as  Ps.  Ixxiii.  14. 

Res  and  desolation]  "  Lies,"  as  in  ch.  xi. 
IS.  "  Desolation,"  that  is,  ruin.  His  ruin  is 
increased,  instead  of  being  remedied,  by  the 
never-ceasing  unfaithfulness,  towards  God 
and  towards  man,  by  which  he  endeavours  to 


retrieve  himself.  The  word  rendered  "  deso- 
lation "  is  also  used  for  "  violence,"  "  oppres- 
sion," as  e.g.  Hab.  i.  3  ;  and  many  so  render 
it  here ;  but  the  strain  of  the  context,  as  vrell 
as  ch.  ix.  6,  favours  the  other  sense. 

and  they  do  make  u  covenant  ivith  the 
Assyrians,  and  ail  is  carried  into  Egypt]  Ex- 
emplifying the  preceding  words.  Comp.  ch. 
y.  13,  vii.  II.  The  prophet  is  not  reprobat- 
ing, as  some  suppose,  Ephiium's  treachery 
towards  Asshur  and  Egypt,  in  endeavouring 
to  play  off  the  one  against  the  other ;  but  his 
unfaithfulness  to  the  principles  of  the  theoj. 
cracy  in  seeking  help  away  firom  Jehovah. 
"  Oil "  was  a  commodity  comparatively  rare 
in  Egypt,  while  Palestine  produced  it  largely; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  i  K.  v.  11;  Ezek.  xvi.  19, 
xxvii.  17. 

2.  The  charges  which  the  Divine  Accuser 
(cp.  iv.  1)  has  to  urge  against  Judah,  though 
not  so  heavy  as  those  which  He  pleads  against 
Ephraim,  are  yet  weighty  enough  to  make  the 
punishment  of  the  whole  nation  ("  Jacob  ")  a 
matter  of  inexorable  neces^ty.    Here  again, 


V. 


3.4.] 


HOSEA.  XII. 


479. 


•^Gen.  as-  Jacpb  according  to  his  ways ;  according 
t  Heb.  to  his  doings  will  he  recompense  him. 
trina.m,  3  IT  He  toolc  his  brother  "by  the 
HH^if  heel  in  the  womb,  and  by  his  strength 
^Gm'*i   ^^  '^^^"^  power  with  God : 

i'4- 


4  Yea,   he   had  powei  over  the 
angel,  and  prevailed :  he  wept,  and 
made  supplication  unto  him :  he  found 
him  in  ''Beth-el,  and  there  he  spake  '  Gen,  35. 
With  us  ; 


as  in  chap.  x.  ir  (where  see  note),  the  refer- 
ence to  "  Jacob  "  has  more  point,  if  taken  to 
mean  the  whole  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

8.  The  "  Jacob "  of  v,  %  suggests  the 
recollection  of  the  patriarch,  who  represented 
the  nation  which  rudimentally  was  in  him ; 
comp.  Heb.  vii.  10. 

He  took  his  brother  by  the  heel  in  the  •womb'] 
Or,  more  exactly.  In  tbe  womb  he  sup- 
planted hlB  brother.  Cp.  Gen.  xxv.  a6, 
"  his  hand  took  (i.e.  had)  hold  on  Esau's  heel, 
and  his  name  was  called  Jacob  (Supplanter)." 
Esau  uses  the  same  verb  "  supplant "  in  com- 
menting on  Jacob's  name  in  CJen.  xxvii.  36. 
The  verb  however  cannot  in  the  present  pas- 
sage denote  any  guile  practised  by  Jacob  ; 
rather  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  Targ., 
Ra^i,  Jerome,  Theodor.,  Calvin  and  Dr 
Pusey),  his  posture  when  he  came  out  of  the 
womb  is  treated  as  prophetically  significant  of 
the  destiny,  which  Providence  had  from  the 
first  assigned  him,  that  "the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger "  (Gen.  xxv.  23  ;  Mai.  i. 
a,  3).  As  if  it  were:  Let  the  nation  of 
Israel  put  forth,  as  their  forefather  did,  per- 
sistent efforts  to  obtain  the  blessing ;  for  by 
God's  preventing  goodness,  it  is  already  theirs, 
if  only  they  will  lay  hold  on  it. 

and  by  his  strength  he  had  powuer  <with  God] 
Rather,  and  in  his  strength  he  put  forth 
prowess  with  God.  "In  his  strength," 
that  is,  in  his  adult  vigour.  The  same  noun 
is  used  Gen.  xlix.  3  ;  Deut.  xxi.  17;  Ps.  cv. 
36.  As  the  words  "in  the  womb"  point  to 
God's  electing  grace,  so  "  in  his  strength " 
refers  to  the  time  when  he  could  and  did  put 
forth  hearty  endeavours  of  his  own.  ■'  Put 
forth  prowess."  The  verb  sarah  (see  Note), 
whence  the  name  Israel,  which  the  prophet 
has  in  his  eye,  occurs  only  here  and  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  28,  which  passage  is  plainly  referred  to : 
"Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob 
but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
(or,  for  thou  hast  put  forth  prowess)  with 
God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed;" 
where  also  the  verb  "hast  prevailed"  is  the 
same  as  we  have  in  v.  4. 

4.  Tea,  he  had  poiuer  over  the  angel,  and 
prevailed]  Or,  "Yea,  heput  forth  prowess 
against  the  angel  and  prevailed."  Jacob's 
antagonist  is  here  styled  an  "  angel ;"  in  v.  3 
"  God."  This  variation  is  paralleled  by  Gen, 
xvi.  10,  taken  with  ib.  v.  13  ;  xlviii.  15,  taken 
with  ib.  i».  16 ;  and  elsewhere.  The  "  angel" 
we  feel  authorized  m  identifying  with  "the 
angel  of  the  covenant "  (Mai.  iii.  1),  in  whom 


was  God's  "Name''  (Exod.  xxiii.  ai).  In 
the  original  account  in  Genesis  xxxii.,  there 
is  no  mention  of  an  "angel ; "  the  mysterious 
Wrestler  is  described  in  v.  ^4  as  "  a  man," 
but  afterwards  in  v.  30  is  identified  by  Jacob 
with  "God."  "  Prevailed: "  see  note  on  v.  3. 

he  <wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him] 
The_  "weeping,"  not  mentioned  in  Genesis 
xxxii.,  was  however  a  natural  concomitant  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  Jacob  (v.  «6) 
solicited  a  blessing,  and  of  the  distress  of  Jacob's 
mind  at  the  time,  which  is  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  narrative  (-w.  7 — la ;  cp.  Gen. 
XXXV.  3).  Cp.  Heb.  v.  7 ;  though  perhaps  the 
"strong  crying  and  tears"  may  there  be  a 
fragment  of  apostolical  tradition  additional  to 
the  evangelical  history.  The  rendering,  "so 
that  he  [the  angel]  wept  and  made  supplication 
unto  him  [sc.  Jacob],"  adopted  by  "Saadia," 
Rashi,  A  ben  Ezra,  Kimchi  and  Hitzig,  point- 
ing to  the  words,  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh,"  would  impose  an  intolerable  exag- 
geration upon  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
original  passage  in  Genesis.  To  see  the  rele- 
vancy of  this  reference  wiiich  Hosea  makes  to 
Jacob's  wrestling,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  justly  offended  Esau  had  in  theDivineMind 
his  counterpart,  namely,  the  righteous  dis- 
pleasure with  which  Jehovah  regarded  those 
treacherous  wiles,  which  His  servant,  beloved 
as  he  was,  had  however  been  guilty  of.  It 
was  only  upon  his  repentance  and  earnest 
solicitation  that  Jacob  was  forgiven  and  be- 
came "  Israel."  Let  "Jacob"  (-v.  a),  who  now 
likewise  needed  deliverance  from  most  immi- 
nent danger,  employ  the  same  arts  of  repent- 
ance and  prayer,  and  he  too  would  be  forgiven 
and  owned  as  "Israel." 

he  found  him  in  Bet  h-eT]  Or,  at  Beth-el 
also  he  found  him.  From  Penuel  the  pro-, 
phet  turns  to  Beth-el,  where  two  several  visions 
were  accorded  to  Jacob.  The  first  was  at  the- 
commencement  of  his  flight  to  Padan-aram, 
related  in  Gen.  xxviii.  The  second  was  many 
years  later,  after  his  return  home ;  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxxv,  9—15.  On  this  latter 
occasion  Jehovah  renewed  to  him  the  gift  of 
the  name  of  "Israel,"  and  likewise  assured 
him  of  a  blessing  to  his  .posterity.  The  pro- 
phet probably  refers  chiefly  to  the  second  of 
these  two  visions,  as  following  upon  that  at 
Penuel,  which  has  just  before  been  mentioned. 
There  is  an  ambiguity  in  reference  to  'the 
subject  of  the  verb  "  found."  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  God ;  and  no  doubt  the  verb  "  find  " 
is  sometimes  used  of  meeting  with  an  object 
not  sought  for,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  15 ;  i  S. 
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[y-  5—7- 


^Exod.  3. 
"5- 


5  Even  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ; 
the  Lord  is  his  ''memorial. 

6  Therefore  turn  thou  to  thy  God : 


keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and  wait 
on  thy  God  continually.  ,  ^^ 

7  fl  He  is  'a  merchant,  the  balances  Cauam. 


XXX.  II ;  but  since,  previously  to  this  second 
vision,  Jacob  is  distinctly  described  as  having 
set  himself  to  the  performance  of  very  solemn 
acts  of  worship  (Gen.  xxxv.  a — 4),  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  vifay  in  which  "  finding  the  Lord  " 
is  so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
"  seeking  Him,"  to  paraphrase  thus :  at 
Beth-el  likewise  he  sought  Him  with  his  whole 
heart  and  found  Him. 

and  there  be  spake  nuith  US']  "  With  us :  " 
as  the  term  "  Jacob  "  passes  at  the  beginning 
of  "v.  3  from  the  nation  to  the  patriarch,  so 
here  the  language  of  kind  pronuse  held  to  the 
patriarch  is  viewed  as  addressed  to  the  nation 
which  sprang  from  him,  to  which  in  effect 
those  promises  were  principally  given.  The 
prophet's  object  is  to  indicate  to  his  people 
the  preventing  willingness  of  Jehovah  to  be 
their  Friend,  if  they  will  only  turn  to  Him. 

5.  Even  tbe  Lord.  God  of  hosts  ;  the  Lord 
is  his  memorial]  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Being  who  gave  Israel  and  his  seed 
those  promises  had  IHVH  for  His  Name. 
Tliis  sacred  Tetragrammaton,  the  Name  of 
Israel's  covenant  God,  no  doubt  denotes  His 
eternity  and  {herewith  His  unchangeableness, 
as  "the  God  of  Hosts"  does  His  Almighti- 
ness.  And  this  is  urged  upon  Israel  as  an 
argument  that  they  should  repent.  As 
He  had  shewed  Himself  to  Jacob  when  He 
accepted  his  repentance  and  blessed  him  as 
"  Israel,"  so  now  the  unchangeableness  of  His 
character  might  encourage  Siem  to  have  re- 
course to  Him  as  their  forefather  had  done, 
and  to  feel  assured  that  He  was  already  their 
gracious  God.  The  verse  is  an  echo  of  Exod. 
iii.  15  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  appli- 
cation of  the  word  Din*  to  God's  unchange- 
ableness, it  probably  suggested  the  striking 
words  in  Mai.  iii.  6.  "  Memorial "  means  in 
this  connection  something  more  than  a  "  pro- 
per name ; "  it  is  a  name  which  is  also  a 
remembrancer  of  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  Being  spoken  of. 

6.  There/ore  turn  thou  to  thy  God]  Lit. 
"and  thou,  in  thy  God  thou  shalt  {or 
shouldest)  return,"  or,  ",and  thou,  by  thy 
God  thou  shalt  return."  Adopting  the 
former  rendering,  we  may  get  the  sense  which 
Dr  Piieey  gives,  "  and  thou,  thou  shalt  turn 
so  as  to  lean  on  thy  God,"  or  (as  Keil  and 
WUnsche),  "so  return  as  to  enter  into  inti- 
mate communion  with  God."  But  the  second 
rendering  (favoured  by  Aben  Ezra,  LXX., 
RosenmtlUer)  seems  easier ;  the  words  "  by 
thy  God  "  being  used  as  ch.  i.  7,  "  I  will  save 
them  by  the  Lord  their  God"  (cp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  99),  and  "return"  as  ch.  xiv.  7  of 
both  moral  and  outward  restoration.   Jehovah, 


who  promised  to  Jacob  that  He  would  be 
the  God  of  his  seed,  will  be  ready  with  His 
aid,  and  will  bring  thee  back  to  the  fiiU  enjoy- 
ment of  His  favour.  Compare  God's  promise 
to  Jacob  when  he  first  went  into  exile,  Gen. 
xxviii.  15,  "I  will  bring  thee  again  (cause 
thee  to  return)  into  this  land."  Such  an  as- 
surance of  course  presupposes  the  condition 
of  obedience,  the  requirement  of  which  is 
added :  but  let  this  only  be  there ;  and  God 
will  not  fail  His  people ! 

keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and  <wait  on  thy 
God  continually]  Cp.  Mic.  vi.  8,  "to  do  justly  " 
(literally  "judgment")  "and  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  "  Wait 
on  thy  God,"  let  thy  hope  rest  on  thy  God 
(Ps.  xxvii.  14,  xxxvii.  34).  This  last  com- 
mand is  also  a  statement  of  privilege ;  acting 
in  obedience  to  Jehovah,  it  will  be  Israel's 
happiness  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  His  help. 
"Continually:"  for  sooner  or  later  He  will 
deliver  thee. 

1.  He  is  a  merchant,  &c.]  Rather, 
Canaan  is  he,  withtbe  deceitful  balances 
In  his  band:  lie  loveth  to  oppress.  The 
Hebrew  word  Canaan  originally  denotes  the 
son  of  Ham  (Gen.  ix.  18),  the  father  of  the 
race  which  in  the  very  begmning  of  the  sacred 
history  was  marked  for  malediction.  It  next 
denotes  the  country  which  that  race  had 
occupied.  Sometimes  (Isai.  xxiii.  8 ;  Zeph. 
i.  11)  it  is  used  for  "merchant,"  which 
Canaani,  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  Canaanite," 
is  also  employed  to  denote  (Job  xli.  6,  see 
note).  "Canaan 'I  is  never  found  to  mean 
"  Canaanite."  As  the  context  has  made  so 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
to  its  progenitor,  it  appears  most  probable, 
that  with  an  abrupt  transition  in  his  tone,  the 
prophet  indignantly  and  most  pointedly  marks 
the  contrast  with  the  ideal  Israel,  which  the 
actual  Israel  of  his  time  exhibited,  displaying 
as  it  did  anything  rather  than  the  "justice" 
and  "  mercy  "  mentioned  1;.  6.  As  if  he  had 
said :  "  Thy  name  can  no  more  be  Israel: 
Canaan  art  thou  !  an  accursed  race ;  a  nation 
of  traflSckers  I "  Hosea's  "  Canaan  "  may  be 
compared  with  the  "Phoenician"  of  the 
'  Odyssey.' 

A^  Tore  *oii/iJ  ^Xflev  a-vr^p,  aTranJXta  ctfio);, 
fpraxri;;,  or  hr\  tcoKKJa  kolk  avBpaTrottriv  fopyet. 

'Od.'  S.  ago,  I. 
"  Deceitful  balances ; "  cp.  Amos  viii.  5  ; 
Micah  vi.  11.  "  Oppress"  can  hardly  mean 
"  overreach ;  "  it  denotes  rather  the  open 
violence,  with  which  Israelitish  covetous- 
ness  would  gratify  itself,  wherever,  having  the 
power  to  oppress,  it  needed  not  to  have  re- 
course to  underhand  fraud. 
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!fe«w.  °^  deceit  are  in  his  hand :  he  loveth  to 
•  o^oH    'oppress. 

^fficem^e  8  And  Ephraim  said,  Yet  I  am  be- 
SSil  have  come  rich,  I  have  found  me  out  sub- 
tunuh-  stance ;  "  in  all  my  labours  they  shall 
iniquity    iind  none  miquity  m  me '  that  were  sm. 

Iff  wkorn 

is  sin,         f  Heb.  which. 


9  And  I  that  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  will  yet  make 
thee  to  dwell  in  tabernacles,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  solemn  feast, 

10  I  have  also  spoken  by  the  pro~ 
phets,  and  I  have  multiplied  visions, 


8.  Tet  I  am  become,  &c.]  Rather,  I  have 
only  become  rlcli,  have  found  me  out 
substance:  none  of  my  gains  shall  find 
out  iniquity  against  me;  irhich  were 
Bin  I  In  the  face  of  the  accusation  of  v.  7 
founded  upon  manifest  fact,  Ephraim  unblush- 
ingly  affirms  his  innocency :  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong  :  all  that  he  had  done  was  that 
he  got  rich :  none  of  his  gdns  would  be  found 
to  fasten  guilt  upon  him.  "Substance;"  the 
same  Hebrew  word,  generally  "strength," 
is  rendered  "  goods"  in  Job  xx.  10.  "  Gains : " 
the  Hebrew  noun,  which  occurs  often,  never 
(with  the  exception  of  Gen.  xxxi.  44)  means 
♦'labour,"  but  always  " the  gains  of  labour" 
(Deut.  xxviii.  33 ;  Ps.  cxxviii.  a  ;  Isai.  xlv.  14, 
&c.).  The  tone  of  Ephraim's  words  reminds 
us  of  the  "money-loving"  Pharisees  in  Luke 
xvi.  14,  ij.  "  Which  were  sin : "  this  may- 
be taken  in  two  ways ;  either,  connecting  it  with 
"iniquity," — "(iniquity)  which  can  reckon 
as  sin;"  i.e.  which  deserves  to  be  Severely 
visited;  or,  "if  iniquity  were  found  in  any 
of  my  ways  of  getting  rich,  that  would  indeed 
be  sin."  According  to  this,  Ephraim  protests 
that  he  would  not  do  anything  wrong  on  any 
account:  "^^  ytWro."  The  tone  of  con- 
scious innocence  thus  assumed,  is  like  the 
pious  "Blessed  be  the  Lord,"  in  Zech.  xi.  j. 
In  respect  to  the  historical  bearing  of  this 
verse,  we  may  observe  that  Ephraim,  speaking 
as  a  nation,  might  use  such  language  during 
the  gleam  of  national  prosperity  which  be- 
longol  to  the  era  of  Jeroboam  II.,  but  hardly 
in  tiie  period  of  public  decline  and  wretched- 
ness which  marked  the  later  time  of  Hosea's 
prophesying.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  language 
of  money-getting  individuals  only;  if  so,  it 
might  have  been  used  at  any  time. 

9.  And  I  that  am  the  Lord,  &c.]  Rather, 
"  And  yet  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the 
land  of  Egypt :  I  will  yet  again,  &c."  The 
first  clause  is  a  complete  sentence,  as  the  pre- 
cisely same  words  are  ch.  xiii.  4.  The  words, 
"  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Egypt,"  imply 
the  fact,  that  Israel  owed  its  very  existence  as 
a  nation  to  that  which  Jehovah  did  for  them 
at  the  exodus.  He  therefore  was  the  only 
proper  Source  to  which  they  should  look  for 
good  things  to  come  to  them :  that  is,  those 
things  were  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  ways  of 
fraud  or  violence,  but  of  obedience  to  His 
laws  and  of  dependence  Upon  His  blessing. 
The  God  that  gave  them  their  wealth  could 
also  take  it  away,  and  was  now  ready  to  do  so. 
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twill  j/et  make  thee  to  diuell,  &c.]  i.e.  by 
severe  and  yet  merciful  discipline  your  world- 
liness  shall  be  chastised  out  of  you.    The 
^'  solemn  feast "  here  referred  to  must  be  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  in  i  K.  viii.  a; 
a  Chro.  vii.  8,  is  similarly  referred  to  simply 
as  "  the  feast ; "  being,  erf  all  others,  the  most 
remarkable,  both  for  the  degree  in  which  the 
people  then  departed  from  their  customary 
habits  of  life,  and  for  its  protracted  and  ex- 
treme joyousness.    Co.  Lev.  xxiii.  43.     Israel 
was  to  forfeit  all  her  olessings  in  punishment 
for  her  misuse  of  them  (ch.  ii.  9 — 13).     But 
after  she  had  been  stripped  of  her  worldly  all 
by  "returning  into  Egypt"  (ch.  viii.  13,  ix. 
6),  she  should  be  again  brought  out  of  cap- 
tivity, and  then,  feeling  that  she  was   cast 
upon  the  care  of  One  all-sufficient  to  bless,  she 
should  "sing"  in  the  wilderness,  "as  in  the 
day  when  she  went  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (ch.  ii.  14,  15).    To  the  fleshly  mind 
this  was  a  threatening;  to  the  true  theocratic 
spirit  it  was  a  word  of  promise.     For  in  fact 
the  sentiment  which  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  designed  to  instil  into  the  Israelitish  mind, 
was  that  df  contented  and  even  joyous  recog- 
nition of  Jehovah  as  the  Giver  and  Possessor 
of  all  that  they  enjoyed,  and  of  happy  depend- 
ence upon  Him  as  His  guests,  as  "strangers  and 
sojourners  with  Him."    That  such  a  senti- 
ment really  was  called  forth  in  the  pious  few, 
is  shewn  by  the  striking  passages  which  Dr 
Pusey  in  his  note  on  this  verse  has  quoted 
from  '  Dachs  Succa,'  one  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Because,  at  the  time  of  the  gathering 
of  the  increase  from  the  field,  man  wishes  to 
go  from  the  field  to  his  house  to  make  a  fixed 
abode  there,  the  law  was  anxious,   lest  on 
account  of  this  fixed  abode,  his  heart  should 
be  lifted  up  at  having  found  a  sort  of  palace, 
and  he  should  '  wax  fat  and  kick.'    Therefore 
it  is  written,  '  all  that  are  Israelites  born  shall 
dwell  in  booths.'    Whoso    begins  to  think 
himself  a  citizen  in  this  world,  and  not  a 
foreigner,  him  God  biddeth,  leaving  his  ordi- 
nary dwelling,  to  remove  into  a  temporary 
lodging,  in  order  that,  leaving  these  thoughts, 
he  may  learn  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  only  a 
stranger  in  this  world  and  not  a  citizen,  in 
that  he  dwells  as  in  a  stranger's  hut,  and  so 
should  not  attribute  too  much  to  the  shadow 
of  his  beams,  but  '  dwell  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty.'"    R.  Sal.  Ephr.  Keli  Yakar 
in  Lev.  1.  c.  in  '  Dachs,'  p.  546. 

10.    bn  the  prophets^  lit.  unto  the  pro- 
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lEItnd  ^^^  ^^^^  similitudes,  'by  the  ministry 

of  the  prophets. 

II    Is    there  iniquity   in   Gilead? 

surely  they  are  vanity :  they  sacrifice 
is'&'qI's  I'ullocks  in  "Gilgal;  yea,  their  altars 

are  as  heaps  in  the  furrows   of  the 

fields. 


12  And  Jacob  /fled  into  the  coun- •''Gen.  as. 
try  of  Syria,  and  Israel  ^served  for  a  I'cen.  29. 
wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept  sheep.  '°'  °^' 

13  *And  by  a  prophet  the  Lord*^^™^"- 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  &'i3-  3. 
prophet  was  he  preserved. 

14  Ephraim  provoked  him  to  an- 


phets.  The  Hebrew  preposition  commonly 
means  "  upon ; "  but  it  is  often  used  for 
"  unto,"  as  Ps.  xviii.  41 ;  Neh.  vi.  3 ;  Jer. 
XXV.  g.  Of  course,  it  is  implied)  as  in  the 
common  phrase  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  such  a  one,"  that  the  speech  of  God  in- 
wardly addressed  to  the  prophet  was  designed 
to  be  communicated  by  him  to  others. 

and  I  have  multiplied  visions^  and  I,  even 
I,  have  multiplied  Tlslons.  "Vision," 
as  in  Isai.  i.  1 ;  Obad.  i ;  Nahum  i.  1 ;  it  in- 
cludes all  forms  of  Divine  communication  made 
to  "  seen."  This  second  clause  points  to  the 
great  abundance  with  which  sucli  communi- 
cations had  been  made.  The  insertion  of  the 
pronoun  "I,"  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Almighty  had  Himself  thus  stooped  to  His 
people. 

and  used  similitudes,  by  the  ministry  of  the 
prophets']  Lit.  t)7tliehand,  aS  Exod.  ix.  35 ; 
Isai.  XX.  a.  The  "similitudes"  or  "com- 
parisons "  were  those  parables,  either  of  words, 
or  of  actions  real  or  visionary,  by  which  the 
prophets  so  frequently  declared  the  Divine 
vnll.  This  clause  marks  the  condescending 
pains  which  Jehovah  took  to  make  things 
plain  to  His  people's  understanding.  The 
prominency  which  Hosea  gives  to  "  prophets  " 
as  the  medium  of  Divine  corUmunication, 
naming  them  twice  in  this  verse,  and  twice 
again  in  -u.  13,  seems  designed  to  confront 
unbelieving  gainsayers. 

11.  Is  there  iniquity,  &c.J  Rather,  Is 
Gilead  Iniquity?  mere  vanity  are  tbey 
become  [like  the  thing  which  they  worship  : 
cp.  ch.  ix.  10,  note]:  In  Gllgal  they  sacri- 
fice bullocks  continually.  Likewise 
shall  their  altars  be  as  stone-Iieaps  upon 
the  furrows  of  the  field.  The  former 
hemistich  is  taken  up  with  affirming  the  pre- 
valence of  idolatry :  the  second  denounces  the 
coming  desolation  of  these  idolaters.  "  Gilead" 
and  "  Gilgal "  are  specified  as  being,  the  one 
on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western,  side 
of  Jordan:  they  thus  serve  to  exemplify  the 
whole  kingdom  (cp.  ch.  v.  1  and  note).  A 
further  motive  for  their  specification  lies  in 
the  paronomasia  vfrhich  the  prophet  has  in 
view.  "  Gilead  "  is  "  heap  of  witness ; "  see 
Gen.  xxxi.  46,  48,  and, 25.  "Gilgal"  might 
sound  as  "heaping  heap;"  see  Josh.  iv.  20. 
Likewise  (says  the  prophet)  shall  their  altars, 
both  at  "Heap  of  Witness*'  and  at  "  Heaping 
Heap,"  be  in  ruins,  reduced  to  "heaps"  of 


useless  stones  such  as  are  gathered  by  the 
careful  husbandman  from  his  ploughed  field. 
"Heaps"  describes  ruin  in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xxvi. 
18.  The  ruin  of  the  altars  infers  the  utter 
desolation  of  the  country.  "Gilead"  has 
already  been  noted  by  Hosea  for  its  "ini- 
quity "  (ch.  vi.  8) :  possibly  that  passage  sup- 
plies a  starting  point  for  this  verse :  as  if  it 
were,  "Is  Gilead  iniquity  as  it  has  been 
already  described  ?  "  For  Gilgal  as  a  centre 
of  idolatrous  worship  see  ch.  iv.  15,  ix.  15. 
"  Sacrifice  bullocks  continually ;  "  the  con- 
jugation of  the  verb  expresses  custom  or 
frequency ;  and  "  bullocks  "  marks  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  the  offerings.  Of  course,  this 
sacrificing  of  bullocks  must  be  understood 
with  that  idolatrous  qualification  which  in 
actual  fact  attached  to  it  as  performed  at 
Gilgal.  The  verse  admits  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  interpretation ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  quite  sure  of  the  precise  import  of  the 
several  Clauses.  The  view  above  given  has  in 
the  main  the  sanction  of  Pococke,  Dr  Pusey, 
and  WUnsche. 

12.  jind  Jacob,  &c.]  Rather,  "  But  Jacob, 
&c."  The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  is  this : 
And  all  this  idolatry  of  Ephraim  affronts  that 
very  history  of  its  first  coming  into  being, 
which  shews  that  Israel  owes  all  to  Jdiovah's 
goodness. 

country  of  Syria]  Lit.,  "  field  of  Aram." 
The  thought  of  this  verse  is,  the  utter  destitu- 
tion otigihally  of  the  founder  of  the  nation. 
It  forms  together  with  the  next  verse  a  brief 
abstract  of  Deut.  xxvi.  5—9.  "  A  Syrian 
(Aramite)  ready  to  perish  was  my  father;" 
by  whom  Jacob  is  plainly  intended,  not  Abra- 
ham, who  was  the  progenitor  of  other  nations 
as  well.  The  several  terms  used  in  this  verse 
are  culled  from  the  history  as  given  in 
Genesis.  "  Fled "  from  Gen.  xxvii.  43, 
XXXV.  I.  "Field  of  Aram"  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  "  Padan  Aram  "  (Gen.  xxviii, 
«,  &c.) :  whether  "Padan"  means  "table 
land"  or  "arable  land."  "Served  for  a 
wife"  from  Gen.  Xxix.  18,  so.  The  verb 
"served"  occurs  perpetually  in  describing 
Jacob's  relation  to  Laban.  "  Kept  (sheep)  " 
from  Gen.  xxx.  31,  which  reads  literally  "  I 
will  again  feed  tiiy  flock  (and)  keep." 

13.  Israel]  The  import  of  the  word 
passes  from  the  patriarch  to  the  nation. 

by  a  prophet]  i.e.  "not  by  bow  nor  by 
sword  nor  by  battle,  by  horses  nor  by  horse- 
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l^'hiii-   gBr  *inost  bitterly:  therefore  shall  he    reproach  shall  his  Lord  return  unto 
imusms.  leavc  his  *blood  upon  him,,  and  his    him. 

t  Heb.  * 

Hoods, 


men"  (ch.  i.  7),  but  by  His  own  bared 
agency  operating  through  a  mere  prophet's 
word.    Cp.  again  Deut.  xxvi.  8. 

preserved]  Or,  "kept,"  "tended;"  the 
same  verb  as  in  "  kept,"  i>.  la. 

14.  most  bitterly]  Lit.  "bitternesses; "'the 
noun  used  for  the  adverb  an  in  ch.  xiv.  4, 
"  freely." 

therefore  shall  he  leave  his  blood  upon  him] 
Or,  and  Mb  blood  be  will  cast  upon  blm. 
He  will  bring  upon  him  in  swift  visitation  the 
punishment  merited  by  his  bloodguiltiness. 
The  bloodguiltiness  referred  to  is  tiiat  noted 
in  ch.  i.  4,  iv.  a.  The  whole  phrase  is  illus- 
trated by  a  S.  xvi.  8 ;  i  K.  ii.  33  ;  Acts  v.  a8. 
The  Hebrew  verb  means  "cast,"  "hurl;" 


in  Num.  xi.  31,  "let  fall;"  Ezek.  xxix.  5, 
"leave  thrown;"  ibid,  xxxii.  4,  "leave."  It 
also  means  "  leave,"  as  A.  V.  here  renders  it : 
taken  so,  it  means,  "  will  not  purge  it  away." 
and  his  reproach  shall  his  Lord  return  unto 
him]  Or,  and  his  blaspbemy  sball  bis 
Lord  return  upon  him.  "  His  blasphemy," 
or  "reproach,"  is  Ephraim's  gainsaying  of  Je- 
hovah's true  worship.  Comp.  Isai.  Ixv.  7, 
"  have  blasphemed  me  upon  the  hills,"  namely, 
by  idolatrous  rites.  "  His  Lord,"  or  "Master," 
as  the  word  is  rendered  i  K.  xxii.  17  ;  Mju. 
i.  6.  Jehovah  is  meant,  who  though  re- 
nounced by  Ephraim,  was  nevertheless  (so 
the  word  as  here  introduced  indicates)  his 
"  Master  "  still. 


NOTE  on 

D^nSs-riK  mtJ'.  The  verb  mc  is  iden- 
tical in  meaning  with  Tits',  from  which  it 
borrows  the  future  "W^  in  -u.  4,  and  which  in 
Esther  i.  aa  is  rendered  "  bear  rule  ;  "  in  Isai. 
xxxii.  I  and  Prov.  viii.  16,  "rule;"  and  in 
Num.  xvi.  13,  in  the  hithpahel,  "  make  thyself 
a  prince."  From  lltJ'  also  comes  the  very 
common  word  ^6^',  "prince,"  or,  more  fre- 
quently, "  captain."  These  two  verbs  are 
sisters  to  IW,  "  reign,"  in  Judg.  ix.  aa,  and 


Chap.  xii.  3. 

in  Hos.  viii.  4,  in  the  hiphil,  "  make  princes." 
It  thus .  appears  that  mC'  means  "  to  be 
prince,  chieftain,  captain;"  and  hence,  when 
followed  by  "with"  (JIX  as  here,  D5?  as 
Gen.  xxxii.  a8),  or  by  "against"  (7N  as  in 
V.  4),  it  passes  on  to  mean  "  to  assert  one's 
rank  with  another,"  "  vie,"  "  contend,"  by 
which  last  words  it  is  here  translated  by 
Luther,  Mendelssohn,  Stier,  Ewald,  Keil,  and 
others. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  Ephraini  s  glory,  iy  reason  of  idolatry,  vanish' 
eth.  5  God's  anger  for  their  Unkindness.  9 
A  promise  of  God's  mercy,  i^  A  judgment 
for  rebellion. 


WHEN  Ephraim  spake  tremb- 
ling, he  exalted  himself  in  Israel ; 
but  when  he  oiFended  in  Baal,  he  died,  t  Heb. 
2   And  now  *they   sin  more  and  J^^T^ 


Chap.  XIII.  1.  When  Ephraim,  &c.] 
Rather,  When  Ephialm  spake,  there  was 
fear;  he,  even,  he,  lifted  up  himself  In 
Israel;  hut  he  became  guilty  con- 
cerning Baal,  and  died.  The  meaning 
of  the  former  hemistich  is  somewhat  doubt- 
fiil  in  consequence  of  the  uncertain  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  word  (retheth)  rendered  "trem- 
bling." It  occurs  nowhere  else.  But  the 
import  of  the  same  root  in  Syriac,  the  use  of 
retet  fourid  only  in  Jer.  xlix.  a4  ("fcar"^,  and 
the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews,  assign  to 
it  the  sense  of  "terror,"  "trembling;"  and 
this  can  hardly  be  surrendered  for  Ewald's 
conjectural  rendering,  "rebellion."  To  ren- 
der the  clause,  "  When  Ephraim  spake  trem- 
bling" or  "with  trembling,"  i.e.  humbly, 
would  give  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which 
aeetns  here  to  be  meant,  a  character  out  of 
harmony  alike  with  Hosea's  description  of  it 
in  ch.  V.  5  and  with  the  history.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  with  the  great  majority  of  commen- 
tators  to  render,   "When  Ephraim  spake. 


there  was  fear ; "  his  words  were  listened  to 
with  deference,  through  the  power  with  which 
he  could  back  them.  Cp.  Job  xxix.  21,  aa. 
For  this  preeminency  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
see  Gen.  xlix.  a6;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  Judg. 
viii.  I,  xii.  i.  It  is  indirectly  intimated  that 
Ephraim's  elevation  led  to  his  religious  defec- 
tion and  his  ruin.  And  the  history  shews 
that  it  was  so.  For  it  was  his  tribal  ambition 
which  prompted  him  to  adopt  that  calf- wor- 
ship which  paved  the  way  at  length  to  the 
worship  of  Baal.  Accordingly  there  follows, 
"he,  even  he  (who  like  him?),  lifted  up  him- 
self in  Israel;"  "lifted  up"  being  used  in- 
transitively as  in  Ps,  Ixxxix.  9  ("arise"). 
"  Became  guilty  in,  or  concerning.  Bad ; "  so 
the  same  verb  is  rendered,  Ezek.  xxii.  4,  "  be- 
come guilty  in  thy  blood."  "  Baal,"  not  the 
golden  calves,  but  the  felse  gods,  to  the 
worship  of  which  these  opened  the  way :  cp.  ch. 
ii.  8,  13,  xi.  a.  "Died,"  incurred  the  doom 
(Gen.  iii.  17)  of  extinction:  cp."  Amos  ii.  a. 
2.     ,And  no'U)..,craftsjnen]    Rather,  "And 
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more,  and  have  made  them  molten 
images  of  their  silver,  and  idols  accord- 
ing to  their  owrn  understanding,  all  of 
it  the  work  of  the  craftsmen  :  they  say 

\Ot,ihe    of  them,  Let  "the  men  that  sacrifice 

of  men.     Jciss  the  calves. 

3  Therefore  they  shall  be  as  the 
morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away,  as  the  chafF  that  is 
driven  with  the  whirlwind  out  of  the 


floor,  and  as  the  smoke  out  of  the 
chimney. 

4  Yet '"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  \^'^-  n- 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  thou  shalt  chap.  ,2.9, 
know  no  god  but  me :  for  there  is  no 
saviour  beside  me. 

5  fl  I  did  know  thee  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  land  of  ♦  great  drought.      *  Hcb. 

6  According  to  their  pasture,  so ' 
were  they  filled ;  they  were  filled,  and 


now,  they  sin  more  and  more,  and  have  made 
them  of  their  silver  molten  Images;  In 
their  understanding  Idols,  the  work  of 
the  craftsmen  all  of  it ! "  "  Now,"  at  the  very 
present  time,  the  evil  is  still  growing.  "  Mol- 
ten images,"  as  Deut.  ix.  it;  »  K.  xvii.  16 ; 
a  Chro.  xxviii.  t.  The  misuse  thus  made  o£ 
"  their  silver  "  is  noted  also  ch.  viii.  4.  Jero- 
boam's calves  are  riot  here  spoken  of:  they 
were  of  gold.  "In  their  understanding ; "  the 
prophet  says  it  in  mockery,  that  they  should 
apply  their  skill  and  intelligence  to  so  senseless 
a  work.  Another  reading  of  the  Hebrew  not 
so  well  authenticated  gives,  "according  to 
their  understanding,"  i.e.  "according  to  no- 
tions of  their  own."  "  The  work  of  craftsmen 
all  of  it !  "  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
idol  but  what  the  craftsmen  have  made :  no 
divinity ;  no  sense  even.     Cp,  ch.  viii.  6. 

they  say  of  them,  &c.]  Rather,  of  them 
those  are  saying,  Sacrificing  men, 
they  kiss  calves  I  i.e.  We  hear  people  say- 
ing of  Israelites,  "  While  they  sacrifice  men, 
they  adore  calves !  "  "  Of  them  ;  "  the  same 
preposition  is  in  the  Hebrew  found  in  Gen. 
XX.  13,  "  say  of  me ; "  Ps,  Hi.  a,  "  say  of  my 
soul."  It  is  not  meant  that  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  calves,  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence:  what  is  noted  is,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  so  senseless  in  religion,  that  while 
they  slaughtered  in  sacrifice  men,  they  honour- 
ed brute  beasts  with  the  homage  of  adoration, 
reversing,  as  Aben  Ezra  observes,  the  proper 
order  of  things,  according  to  which  tlrey  should 
slaughter  calves  and  (in  love)  kiss  men.  The 
practice  of  human  sacrifices  is  mentioned  in 
4  K.  xvii.  17 ;  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38  and  elsewhere. 
See  note  on  %  K,  xvi.  3.  "  Kiss,"  in  adora- 
lion,  as  i  K.  xix.  18  ;  Ps.  ii.  i» ;  Job  xxxi. 
86,  %^.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  idolaters, 
both  in  heathenism  (see  Cic.  'In  Verrem,'  Act. 
II.  Lib.  IV.  43)  and  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, thus  to  express  affectionate  adoration. 

3.  the  early  detu  that  passeth  awayl  Rather, 
dew  which  early  passeth  away.  The 
tone  of  indignant  derision  passes  into  that  of 
stem  virath.  The  inflexibility  of  the  purpose 
to  punish  is  expressed  by  the  accumulation  of 
four  several  images,  all  describing  utter  exter- 
mination. The  "morning cloud"  and  "dew" 
vanish  wholly  and  rapidly  in  the  heat  of  the 


sun:  cp.  ch.  vi.  4.  The  image  of  "chaff 
whirled  away  by  the  blast  from  the  threshing- 
floor"  occurs  repeatedly,  as  Ps.  i.  4,  xxxv.  5  ; 
Isai.  xvii.  13.  The  utter  dissipation  of 
"smoke"  is  referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  4, 

chimney"}  Rather,  lattice.  "The  smoke 
was  commonly  let  escape  through  lattice- 
work placed  under  the  wdl-plate  of  the  roof." 
Wflnsche. 

4.  Tet  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land 
of  Egypt"]  Again  the  tone  changes.  The  arm 
upliftal  to  strike  is  once  more  stayed,  to  try 
the  effect  of  renewed  remonstrance.  Cp.  ch. 
xi.  9.  We  had  the  same  words,  ch.  xii.  9, 
and  used  with  the  same  design,  of  pointing 
out  Jehovah  as  Israel's  God  from  the  very 
beginning  of  her  history, — at  all  times,  all- 
sufficient  to  bless  and  to  save.  How  senseless 
then,  and  how  unthankful,  to  look  to  other 
gods! 

and  thou  shalt  knomj,  &c.]  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  nation,  thou  canst  discover  the 
presence  and  delivering  power  of  no  other  god 
except  Jehovah.  Cp.  Isai.  xliv.  6,  8,  9,  xlv. 
5,6. 

5.  Ididknoiv,  &c.]  Or,  "I  it  was  that 
knew  thee  in  the  wildemess,  in  the  land  of 
parching  thirst."  Marvellous,  and  plainly 
Divine,  was  the  way  in  which  thou  wast  cared 
for  in  the  wildemess,  fed  writh  manna  from 
heaven  and  having  water  ^ven  thee  to  drink 
out  of  the  hard  rocks.  There  manifestly  was 
a  God  there  who  took  note  of  thee:  that  God 
was  I  and  none  else.  "  Know; "  ^wth  a  preg- 
nant sense,  implying  converse,  as  in  Ps.  cxliv. 
3 ;  Amos  iii.  2 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10,  ii.  7,  to 
which  last  passage  the  prophet  possibly  alludes. 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  A.V.  "great 
drought"  occurs  nowhere  else:  its  root,  in 
Arabic,  means  "to  be  athirst."  Cp.  Deut. 
viii.  15,  xxxii.  10. 

6.  According  to. ..filed]  Or,  "According 
as  they  were  pastured,  so  they  waxed 
fiiU,"  i.  e.  according  to  the  care  lavished  upon 
them,  so  did  they  prosper.  Lit.  "  According 
to  their  pasturing;"  for  the  Hebrew  noun 
never  signifies  the  pasture-ground,  but  either 
the  shepherd's  action,  asPs.  c.  3,  "sheep  of 
his  pasture,"  or  the  flock,  as  Ter.  x.  21 
("flocks").      ■  >         J  4 
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their  heart  was  exalted ;  therefore  have 
they  forgotten  me. 

7  Therefore  I  will  be  unto  them  as 
a  lion  :  as  a  leopard  by  the  way  will 
I  observe  them : 

8  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear 
that    is    bereaved    of    her    whelps. 


and    will    rend    the    caul    of  their 
heart,  and  there  will  I  devour  them 
like  a  lion  :  ^the  wild  beast  shall  tear  [^fi'-J'" 
them. 

9  fl  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself  J  but  in  me  */V  thine  help.         *F  w"* 

10 1  will  be  thy  king :  where  is  any  * "  '  ■ 


beast  of 
thejielcl^ 


they  nuere  filled,  &c.]  "They  waxed  full, 
and  their  heart  was  lifted  up,  therefore 
It  is  tbat  they  have  forgotten  me."  "  There- 
fore," by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  My 
indulgent  care,  begetting  in  them  pride  of 
heart.  "Waxed  full — ^their  heart  was  lifted 
up — ^they  have  forgotten  me ;"  cp.  Deut.  viii. 
ii — 15,  "Beware,  lest  when  thou  hast  eaten 
and  ait  full,  then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up, 
and  thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God."  After 
which  in  Deuteronomy  follows  the  denuncia- 
tion— "ye  shall  surely  perish,"  answering  to 
the  next  two  verses  in  Hosea.  We  must 
compare  also  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  14  with  "as 
they  were  fed,"  and  ibid.  15,  18  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  verse.  The  prophet's  language 
is  plainly  a  reminiscence  of  these  two  pas- 
sages in  Moses. 

7.  'Therefore  I  ivill  be']  Or,  "Therefore  I 
am  come  to  te  unto  them,  &c."  The  pro- 
phet, as  in  Isai.  Ixiii.  10,  after  "  mentioning  the 
lovingkindnesses  of  the  Lord,"  now  tells  how 
Jehovah  "was  turned  to  be  their  enemy;" 
but  he  clothes  the  thought  in  a  fresh  accumu- 
lation of  images  (cp.  v.  3),  which  heighten, 
to  an  intense  degree  of  sternness,  the  de- 
scription of  the  wrath  which  Jehovah  was 
now  prepared  to  wreak  upon  His  rebellious 
people.  The  difference  here  noticeable  between 
the  sequel  in  Isaiah  and  Hosea  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  former  was 
dealing  with  Judah  and  the  latter  with  the 
Northern  kingdom,  and  this  last  was  destined 
to  utter  destruction.  The  imagery  carries  on 
that  of  v.  6,  in  which  Israel  appears  as  the 
pampered  heifer.  The  heifer  is  here  shewn  in 
the  fangs  of  the  ravenous  beast.  Jehovah 
describes  His  wrath  similarly  ch.  v.  14. 
"Lion:"  shachal;  see  note  on  ch.  v.  14. 
"Leopard:"  the  namer  is  exhibited  here,  as 
in  Jer.  v.  6  (where  see  note),  in  strict 
accordance  with  its  habits;  as  Pliny  states 
('  Nat.  Hist'  X.  Ti),  insidunt  pardi  condensa 
arborum,  occultatique  earum  ramis  in  pras- 
tereuntia  desiliunt,  e  volucrum  sede  grassantur. 
See  Tristram,  'N.  H.' 

8.  the  caul  of  their  heart]  Rather,  the 
chamber  of  their  heart.  The  "cham- 
ber "  or  "  covering  "  of  the  heart  is  probably, 
not  exactly  the  membrane,  scientifically  named 
tht  pericardium,  but  rather,  as  in  popular  lan- 
guage, the  breast.  The  Syrian  bear  elsewhere 
appears  as  a  most  formidable  creature  (i  S. 
xvii.  34;  a  K.  ii.  24  i  Amos  v.  19),  especially 


when  it  has  lost  its  young  (»  S,  xvii.  g ;  Prov. 
xvii.  12). 

and  there  ivill  I  devour,  &C.]  "  And  I  will 
eat  them  up  there  as  a  lioness :  yea,  the  wild 
beast  shall  tear  them  In  pieces."  "There," 
I.  e.  on  the  spot.  The  wild  beast  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  which 
would  utterly  ruin  the  vigour  of  the  passage. 
It  stands  for  Jehovah  Himself.  The  whole 
passage  pictures  forth  in  the  strongest  manner 
both  Ephrdm's  utter  destruction  as  in  1).  3, 
and  also  the  stem  exultation  with  which  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  accomplishes  its  work. 

9.  O  Israel,  &c.]  Rather,  It  hath  de- 
Btrojred  thee,  0  Israel,  that  against 
me  thou  hast  set  thyself,  against  thy  help. 
Such  is  the  sense  which  the  great  majority  of 
modem  critics  concur  in  giving  to  this  pas- 
sage. The  Hebrew,  hovsjever,  as  the  margin 
of  A.V.  gives  us  to  understand,  is  ellip- 
tical in  a  most  unusual  degree.  This  not  im- 
probably is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  profound 
emotion  of  the  writer  interrupts  the  complete 
expression  of  his  thought.  The  preposition 
rendered  "against,"thoughit  ordinarily  denotes 
"in,"  has  this  sense  in  Gen.  xvi.  la,  "agMnst 
every  man,"  "  against  him ; "  in  a  S.  xxiv.  17, 
"  against  me  and  against  my  father's  house," 
and  indeed  often  with  words  expressing  hos- 
tility. _"  Thy  help : "  cp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  ; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  ao,  cxv.  9,  10,  xi.  The  rendering 
of  A.V.  cannot  be  justified,  although  the 
ideas  it  conveys  are  for  the  most  part  (but  in 
a  different  form)  present  in  the  passage. 

10.  Itvill  be,  &c.]  Rather,  Where,  now, 
Is  thy  king,  that  he  may  save  thee  in  all 
thy  cities?  So,according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  modem  critics,  must  this  passage  be 
rendered.  The  "now"  is  the  unemphasized 
now,  added,  like  tandem  or  ttotc,  merely  to 
give  more  emphaas  to  "where:"  so  Judg.  ix. 
38;  Job  xvii.  15.  The  Israelites  had  asked 
of  Samuel  a  king,  in  order  that  he  might 
"judge  them  and  go  out  before  them  to  fight 
their  battles"  (i  S.  viii.  ao).  To  this  passage 
of  their  history  Hosea  here  refers.,  Now  was 
come  the  occasion  for  their  champion  to  dis- 
play his  prowess.  Ruip  was  threatening  "all 
their  fortresses"  (ch.  x.  14)  and  "their cities" 
(ch.  xi.  6).  There  would  be  an  universal  cry 
for  help.  Which  of  "all  their  cities"  would 
their  king  be  able  to  rescue?  In  the  first 
clause,  the  Heb.  word  ehl  may  be  either  "I 
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other  that  may  save  thee  in  all  thy 
cities  ?  and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou 
saidst,  Give  me  a  king  and  princes  ? 
*  I  Sam.  8.  II  I  gave  thee  a  *king  in  mine 
%.  16.%'^  anger,  and  took  him  away  in  my 
wrath. 

12  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is 
bound  up ;  his  sin  is  hid. 


13  The  sorrows  of  a  travailing  wo- 
man shall  come  upon  him :  he  is  an 
unwise  son  ;  for  he  should  not  stay 
*long   in   the  place   of  the  breaking  ^^?^^ 
forth  of  children. 

14  I  will  ransom  them  from  *the*H^ 
power  of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem 
them  from  death:  'O  death,  I  will ^j".^"' '^^ 


will  be,"  as  A.  V.,  or  "where."    See  the  Note 
below  on  "v,  14. 

,  thy  judges... princes^  These  "judges"  or 
"princes"  were  the  necessary  adjunct  (ch.  viii. 
4)  of  that  monarchy,  the  outward  pageantry 
of  which,  as  presenting  a  protecting  power  to 
their  senses,  was  in  reality  the  object  which 
Israel  in  desiring  a  king  was  mainly  craving 
for. 

11.  I  gave  thee,  &C.2  Rather,  "I  give  thee 
langs  [lit.  a  king]  in  mine  anger  and  take  them 
away  in  my  wrath."  The  tense  of  the  verbs 
"give"  and  "take  away"  (in  the  Hebrew,  flie 
future)  indicates  a  reference  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  monarchy.  The  regal  element, 
superinduced  as  it  was  upon  the  peculiar  poli- 
tical constitution  originally  assigned  to  Israel, 
was,  throughout,  at  once  a  scourge  with  which 
Jehovah  chastised  His  people  for  their  idola- 
trous and  worldly  mind,  and  itself  an  object 
of  His  displacency.  Cp.  i  S.  viii.  7 — 18. 
Being  from  the  first  an  element  alien  to  the 
theocratic  spirit,  and  only  wrung  from  the 
proper  Sovereign  of  Israel  by  their  "hardness 
of  heart"  (Matt.  xix.  8),  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Judah  preserved  from  further  deterioration, 
and  sanctified,  only  (and  hardly)  by  a  close 
adherence  to  what  remained  of  the  theocratic 
institute:  in  the  case  of  Ephraim,  lacking  this 
preserving  principle,  it  preyed  as  a  rank  poison 
upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  in  consequence,  after  being  visited  by  per- 
petually recurring  inflictions  of  "wrath"  re- 
moving individual  princes,  it  was  at  last  itself 
utterly  exterminated,  involving  in  its  ruin  the 
nation  which  had  identified  itself  with  it, 

12.  bound  up. ..hid]  Rather,  tied  up... 
laid  tiy  In  store.  "Tied  up;"  we  had  the 
same  verb  in  ch.  iv.  19  used  of  tying  up  things 
in  a  garment  for  safe  custody:  cp.  Exod.  xii. 
34;  Job  xxvi.  8;  Prov.  xxx.  4.  "Laid  by  in 
Store;"  as  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  13.  Ephraim's 
guilt  will  surely  be  remembered,  and  in  its  full 
entirety  punished.  Cp.  Deut.  xxxii.  34,  35 ; 
Job  XIV.  17,  xxi.  19;  also  Rom.  ii.  5. 

13.  The  jorroiws,  Sec.}  Or,  "The  pangs  of 
atravailing  woman  are  comlns  upon  him." 
The  Divine  judgment,  which  by  implication  is 
threatened  in  v.  ij,  is  here  seen  approaching. 
It  is  frequently  compared  to  the  pangs  of 
travail;  cp. Isai.  xiii.  8 :  Jer.  xxx.  6 :  Matt.  xxiv. 
8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  3. 


for  he  should  not,  &c.]  Or,  for  itistbetlme 
that  lie  should  not  tarry  at  the  place  of 
the  breaking  forth  of  children.  The 
image  of  travailing  is  suddenly  shifted  in  its 
application.  In  the  former  part  of  the  verse, 
Ephraim  is  in  anguish  as  a  traveling  mother: 
here,  Ephraim  is  the  child  which  is  on  the  eve 
of  perishing  because  it  <will  not  be  borne.  St 
Paul,  -who,  in  rapidity  and  abruptness  of  style 
at  times  rivals  Hosea,  furnishes  examples  of  a 
similar  sudden  shifting  of  the  application  of  an 
image;  as  in  »  Cor.  iii.  7,,  3 ;  ib.  13 — 15.  We 
find  in  z  K.  xix.  3 ;'  Isai.  xxxvii.  3,  a  similar 
image  used  to  express  extreme  and  hopeless 
peril:  "the  children  are  come  to  the  birth, 
and  there  is  no  strength  to  bring  forth."  The 
Hebrew  noun  there  rendered  "birth"  is  pro- 
bably (according  to  Ftlrst)  the  very  same  as 
that  which  is  here  rendered  "the  place  of  the 
breaking  forth  (of  children)."  It  denotes,  as 
Bishop  Horsley  expresses  it,  "the  passage  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  pelvis  burst  open  by 
the  throes  of  labour."  Ephraim  is  charged 
with  unwisdom  in  that  he  does  not  recognize 
the  present  as  the  critical  time,  when  he  cannot 
escape  destruction,  unless  he  moves  forward: 
if  he  continues  as  he  is,  he  must  perish.  In 
other  words,  unless  he  comes  forth  into  a  new 
life  by  repentance,  the  hour  of  his  destruction 
is  come.  The  epithet  "unwise,"  which  is 
marked  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6  by  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness, though  applied  to  the  infant  really  be- 
longs to  Ephraim. 

14.  Keeping  in  view  the  tenor  of  the 
closing  words  of  i).  13,  which  exhibit  Ephraim 
as  already  in  the  very  "hand"  or  grasp  of 
destruction,  from  which  a  speedy  repentance 
alone  can  rescue  him,  and  also  the  import  of 
•vv.  15  and  16,  which  denounce  hi?  coming 
overthrow,  we  may  consider  the  following  the 
most  probable  of  the  solutions  which  have  been 
proposed  of  this  difficult  verse: 

"From  the  grasp  of  Hell  should  I  ran- 
som them? 

"From  Death  redeem  them? 

[That  be  far  from  me,  tbus  to  favour  these 
guilty  ones!] 

"Where  are  thy  pestilences,  0  Death? 
[Bring  them  all  forth  for  Ephraim's  de- 
struction!] 

"Where  Is  thy  striking  down,  0  Hell? 
[Let  it  now  appear!] 
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■be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will  be 
thy  destruction  :  repentance  shall  be 
hid  froni  mine  eyes. 

15  fl  Though  he  be  fruitful  among 

''Ezek.  ig,  his  brethren^  "^an  east  wind  shall  comej 

the  wind  of  the  Lord,  shall  come  up 


from  the-  wilderness,  and  his  spring 
shall  become '  dry,  and  his  fountain 
shall  be  dried  jup;  he  ..shall  spoil  the 
treasure  of  all  *  pleasant  vessels.  '^'V  ^ 

*  VQSSStS  Of 

1 6 .  Samaria  shall  become  desolate  ;  deUre. 
for  she  hath  rebelled  against  her  God ; 


"Relenting    shall    be    hid    from  mine 

eyes, 

[Never  more  will  I  relent.] 

"For  he,  riot  as  he  may  in  fruitfulness 
among  his  brethren,  yet,  &c." 

There  is,  however,  another  view  which  has 
been  taken  of  the  passage,  which  would  make 
it  run  as  follows: 

"From  the  grasp  of  Hell  I  will  [hereafter] 

ransom  them, 

[though  now  they  fall  under  his  power;] 
"From  Death  I   will  redeem  them  [comp. 

Heb.  ii.  14,  15] ; 
"Where  shall  be  thy  pestilences,  O  Death? 
"Where  thy  striking  down,  O  Hell? 
"Repentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes. 

[«.«.  After  those  days,  I  will  never  again  be 
wroth  with  them;  or,  My  purposes  of  mercy 
shall  never  be  recalled.] 

[But  it  is  not  so  now;] 

"For  he,  riot  as  he  may  m  fruitfulness 
among  his  brethren,  yet,  &c.  " 

This  second  view  attracts  the  Christian 
mind,  both  by  the  pleasing  surprise  which  it 
provides  for  the  reader  in  the  promise  of  Mes- 
sianic blessings  appearing  in  the  midst  of  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  context,  and  also  by 
its  bringing  the  tone  of  the  third  and  fourth 
clauses  into  harmony  with  that  in  which  they 
are  cited  by  St  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  55.  These 
recommendations  are  outweighed  by  its  exe- 
getical  improbability.  No  doubt  abrupt  tran- 
sitions often  occur  in  Hosea  and  in  other 
prophetical  writings;  but  it  is  always  pre- 
carious and  arbitrary  to  admit  them,  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  words  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  were  in  the  writer's  view. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  full  import  of  the 
terms  is  satisfied  by  our  taking  the  entire 
verse  as  a  commination.  Both  the  prophet 
and  St  Paul  summon  Death  and  Hell  to  come 
forth  and  do  their  worst:  the  prophet,  in 
solemn  earnest,  because  they  were  still  terrible 
Powers,  and  had  then  a  work  of  Divine 
vengeance  to  execute ;  the  apostle,  in  derisive 
irony,  because  at  the  time  he  refers  to.  Death 
and  Hell  shall  be  brought  utterly  to  nought. 
See  Note  below. 

15.  Though  he  be  fruitful,  &e.]  More  ex- 
actly, "For  he,  though  among  brethren  he 
riot  In  fruitfulness,  an  east  wind  shall 
come,  a  wind  of  the  Lord  coming  up  from 
the  desert ;  and  his  cistern  shall  become  dry 
and  his  fountain  wasted  with  drought:  he, 


even  he,  shall  plunder  the  treasure  of  all 
cherished  possessions."  The  tribe  of  Ephraim 
is  here  referred  to  with,  probably,  a  two-fold 
paronomasia,  playing  upon  the  assonance  of 
the.  word  "  Ephraim,"  not  only  with  the  verb 
parah,  "to  be  fruitful,"  but  also  with  the 
noun  pen,  "wild  ass;"  which  latter  suppo- 
sition is  countenanced  by  the  feet,  that  we 
had  before  a  paronomasia  between  the  words 
"Ephraim"  and  "pere,"  in  ch.  viii.  9:  see 
Note  below.  This  kind  of  paronomasia  is 
quite  agreeable  to  the  gemus  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  also  it  abounds  in  even  some  of  the 
most  mournful  passages  of  tragic  poetry,  whe- 
ther Greek  or  English ;  whilst  the  recondite 
form  in  which,  according  to  this  view,  it  here 
appears  is  in  especial  agreeable  to  the  enigma- 
tical and  far-fetched  mode  of  expressing 
thought  in  which  Hosea  delights.  But  whe- 
ther the  prophet  inteinded  the  verb  (japhri) 
which  is  above  rendered  "riot  in  fruitnilness, ' 
to  be  taken,  with  this  two-faced  significance  or 
not,  he  must  at  any  rate  be  supposed  to  be 
further  alluding  to  the  words  in  Jacob's 
blessing,  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  by  a 
well  (Gen.  xlix.  %%)  ;  for  it  is  this  reference 
which  suggests  the  repeated  mention  of  "  the 
drying  up  of  the  fountain,"  as  that  from 
which  the  fertility  of  the  tree  is  drawn. 

east  loind']  Both  vehement  and  accom- 
panied by  a  blasting  heat  (Ezek.  xvii.  10,  xix. 
I  a). 

the  auind  of  the  Lord]  Of  Jehovah's 
own,  specially  summoned  by  Him  for  the 
execution  of  His  wrath:  cp.  Isai.  xxvii.  8, 
"his  rough  wind;"  ib.  xl.  7,  "spirit  (wind) 
of  the  Lord." 

from  the  <milderness\  desert,  the  womb 
of  fearfiil  storms  (Isai.  xxi.  i ;  Job  i.  19 ;  Jer. 
iv.  II,  where  see  note).  This  "east  whid" 
points  to  the  conqueror  ( — the  result  shews 
that  it  was  the  Assyrian  king  that  was  con- 
templated— ),  who  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
comes  forth  out  of  the  figure  in  his  naked 
reality,  and  whose  pitiless  agency  is  in  the 
next  verse  further  described  in  plain  terms. 

spring]    cistern.    See  note  on  Jer.  li.  36. 

pleasant,  -vessels]  i.e.  cherished  posses- 
sions, all  valuables  capable  of  being  sacked. 
The  Hebrew  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  Nahum 
ii.  9,  "pleasant  furniture;"  Jer.  xxv.  34, 
"  pleasant  vessel ; "  3,  Chro.  xxxii.  a;,  "  plea- 
sant jewels." 

16.  shall  become  desolate]  Rather,  shall 
find  out  her  guiltiness.    The  verb  is  the 
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they  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  their  in-    their   women    with   child    shall    be 
fants  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces,  and    ripped  up. 


same  as  we  had  in  ch.  v.  15,  where  see  the 
note.  "Her  God:"  with  pathos  pointing 
to  the  ties  which  had  bound  her  to  Jehovah. 


"  Samaria,"  the  capital,  represents  the  whole 
kingdom.  On  the  remainder  of  the  verse  see 
note  on  ch.  x.  14. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  xiii.  14,  ij. 


14.  The  interpretation  of  this  verse  is 
beset  with  ambiguities.  The  Hebrew  word 
eh^i  may  be  either  the  adverb  "where"  as  just 
before  in  -v.  10,  which  is  the  opinion  of  most 
commentators  both  ancient  and  modem,  or  an 
apocopated  form  of  the  future  verb,  "I  will 
be :"  if  the  latter,  it  as  well  as  the  other  futures 
in  the  verse  may  be  either  .conditional  or  (as 
the  apoc.  3  pers.  sing,  yehl  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  16) 
absolutely  predictive.  Again,  debhareyka  may 
be  either  the  plural  of  dabhar  "word"  (so 
LXX.  h'iKi\\  Jer.  causa;  Targum,  Rashi,  and 
Kimchi;  and  this  probably  in  some  way  ori- 
ginated St  Paul's  j/iKos,  q.  d.,  "victory  in  thy 
suit");  or  the  plural  of  debher  "pestilence," 
and  this  latter  is  the  view  of  the  by  far  greater 
number  of  commentators.  But  if  we  adopt 
this  latter  view,  in  the  phrases  "thy  pesti- 
lences," "thy  destruction,"  the  pronoun  "thy" 
may  cite  either  the  agent  or  the  sufferer.  The 
latter  view  has  found  favour  with  not  a  few  of 
those  among  Christian  expositors  who,  like 
A.  v.,  render  IB  "I  will  be."  Hence  the 
familiar  words,  "Death  of  death  and  hell's 
Destruction."  But  "thy  pestilences"  in  the 
sense  of  "pestilences  destroying  thee"  is 
both  an  unnatural  form  of  expression  and 
also  presents  an  uncouth  image.  The  word 
rendered  "destruction"  (gptebh  or  qetobh'), 
occurring  only  here,  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  the  qetebh  of  Ps.  xci.  6,  which  is 
there  connected  with  debher,  "pestilence,"  of 
which  we  here  have  the  plural:  it  appears  in 
somewhat  similar  combination  also  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  a4,  It  is  found  once  more  in  Isai. 
xxviii.  2,  The  unused  verb  from  which  it 
comes  is  supposed  to  mean  "cut  down."  Po- 
cocke  observes  that  in  Arabic  a  similar  noun 
means  "point"  or  "pointed  thing;"  arid  this 
probably  suggested  the  Ktvrpov  of  LXX, 
Possibly,  as  Horsley  conjectures  from  Ps.  xci. 
6,  the  word  meant  "sunstroke."  Nocham,  oc- 
curring only  here,  may  from  its  etymology 
signify,  either  "consolation"  (so  LXX.,  Je- 
rome, Calvin  alternatively,  Luther) ;  or,  which 
is  the  prevailing  view,  "repenting,"  whether  of 
purposes  of  vengeance  (cp.  Exod.  xxxii.  14),  or 
of  purposes  of  mercy,  as  Num.  xxiii.  19;  Ps. 
ex,  4;  Rom.  xi.  29.  The  phrase  "hid  from 
mine  eyes,"  as  illustrated  by  Isai.  Ixv.  16,  de- 
notes "shall  never  again  be  seen."  The  whole 
verse  may  be  the  language  either  of  promise, 
which  is  the  prevailing  view  of  Christian  com- 


mentators; or  of  commination,  which  is  the 
perhaps  unanimous  view  of  Jewish  commen- 
tators in  all  times;  or  possibly  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  The  first  view  has  been  thought 
to  be  favoured  by  the  use  made  by  St  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  $;  of  words,  wUch  with 
whatever  variation  are  however  plainly  bor- 
rowed from  the  third  and  fourth  clauses;  and 
which  in  the  Textus  Receptus  are,  "O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?"  wov  <tov  Bavare  to  Kcvrpov',  irov  aov 
981J  TO  viKos'i  the  LXX.  having,  ttov  ij  SIkij  <rov 
oavare ;  ttov  to  Kevrpov  erou  9S1; ;  Many  have 
felt  with  Jerome:  "quod  apostolus  in  resur- 
rectionem  interpretatus  est  Domini,  nos  aliter 
interpretari  nee  possumus  nee  audemus."  But 
there  is  no  proof  that  St  Paul  did  so  interpret 
the  verse.  For  (i)  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  words  "the  saying  that  is  vmtten"  in 
V.  54  cover  more  than  the  reference  to  Isai. 
XXV.  8.  And  (2)  the  apostle  often,  especially 
in  his  more  animated  passages,  weaves  into 
his  discourse  words,  which  he  borrows  indeed 
from  the  Old  Testament,  but  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  application,  moulding  them  not 
seldom  with  a  plastic  hand  into  a  sense,  which 
can  neither  be  with  any  degree  of  probability 
attributed  to  them  in  their  original  place,  nor 
so  far  as  appears  was  regarded  by  the  apostie 
himself  as  being  their  oiiginal  meaning.  For  in- 
stances of  this  see  Rom.  x.  18;  a  Cor.viii.  ij. 
This  being  so,  to  assume  that,  in  the  use 
which  the  apostle  thus  makes  of  Old  Testa- 
ment texts,  we  have  his  inspired  guidance  in 
determining  their  proper  import  in  the  Old 
Testament  itself,  may  be  simply  misleading. 

15..  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  verb 
yaphr't,  in  A.  V.  "be  fruitful,"  must  in  the 
main  be  referred  to  the  hiphil  hiphrah,  "make 
fruitfiil,"  from  which  the  name  of  "  Ephraim," 
i.e.  " Double-Fruitfulness,"  was  at  first  de- 
rived: see  Gen.  xH.  52.  But  since  the  verb 
admits  of  being  taken  as  a  denominative  hiphil 
{hiphri),  from  the  noun  pere,  in  the  sense 
"act  the  wild  ass,"  it  has  been  plausibly 
supposed,  that  there  is  wrapped  up  in  the  ex- 
pression a  covert  allusion  to  Ephraim's  arro- 
gant  and  self-willed  bearing  among  his  fellow- 
tribes  :  cp.  ch.  V.  5  and  note.  Tins  notion  of 
some  Jewish  commentators  (as  Abulwalid  and 
Rashi)  would  serve  to  account  for  this  some- 
what unusual  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  Q/cnSf 
instead  of  ms»). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  An  ixhoriation  to  repentance.    4  A  promise 
of  Gocts  blessing, 

O  ISRAEL,  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God }  for  thou  hast  fallen 
by  thine  iniquity. 

2  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn 

to  the  Lord  :  say  unto  him.  Take 

^good.  away  all  iniquity,  and  '  receive  us  gra- 


ciously :  so  will  we  render  the  "calves  °^*'"'  '3- 
of  our  lips. 

3  Asshur  shall  not  save  us ;  we  will 
not  ride  upon  horses  :  neither  will  we 
say  any  more  to  the  work  of  our 
hands.  Ye  are  our  gods ;  for  in  thee 
the  fatherless  findeth  mercy. 

4^1  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I 
will  love  them  freely  :  for  mine  anger 
is  turned  away  from  him. 


Chap.  XIV.  1.  return  unto  the  LokdI 
More  closely,  "return  quite  home  to  the 
Lord."  The  preposition,  denoting  the  com- 
plete attainment  of  the  object  sought,  points 
to  the  entireness  of  the  repentance  required. 
"Our  Rabbins  say, '  Great  is  repentance  which 
maketh  (men)  reach  even  the  very  throne  of 
glory'"  (Kimchi).  Absolute  as  the  prediction 
of  Israel's  destruction  in  ch.  xiii.  14 — 16  at 
first  sight  appears,  it  was  however  still  con- 
tingent upon  Israel's  continued  impenitency ; 
as  indeed  was  indicated  in  v.  x^.  Even  yet 
it  may  be  averted  by  a  thorough-going  re- 
pentance, cp.  Jonah  iii.  4  with  ib.  iv.  a.  "Thy 
God:"  for  that  relation  is  not  yet  finally 
dissolved. 

for  thou  hmifallen\  i.e.  fallen  down.  Thou 
art  already  lying  prostrate,  and  none  but  He 
can  raise  thee  up ;  comp.  ch.  iv.  5,  v.  5. 

2.  tiiordsY  Not  sacrifices  or  offerings  of 
outward  things,  but  the  spiritual  offerings  of 
confession  and  dutiful  submission.  Cp.  Ps. 
li.  16,  17. 

say  unto  him]  There  are  other  passages  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  put  words  into  the 
mouth  of  their  readers :  as  Ps.  Ixvi.  3 ;  Isai, 
xlviii.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  7. 

Taie  away  all  iniquity]  "  All  iniquity  do 
thou  forgive."  The  position  of  "all"  in 
the  Hebrew  is  peculiarly  emphatic:  "All  do 
thou  forgive  of  iniquity."  Israel  is  taught 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  vast  load  of  indebtedness 
which  needs  to  be  all  of  it  discharged.  "  For- 
give : "  the  word  is  the  same  as  in  Gen.  l._  17  ; 
Exod.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Isai.  xxxiii.  84.  The  petition 
is  equivalent  to  "  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities," 
Ps.  li.  9. 

and  receive  us  graciously]  Lit.  "  and  accept 
good,"  /.  e.  accept  that  which  shall  be  good. 
Accept  the  goodness  which  we  hope  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  present  to  Thee,  when  Thou 
hast  forgiven  our  sins.  Cp.  Rom.  xii.  i,  a ; 
I  Thess.  iv.  i,  &c.  The  petitioners  are  to 
feel  that  the  acceptance  of  their  goodness 
would  be  likewise  an  act  of  grace.  Neither  of 
the  renderings  in  A.  V.,  "  receive  us  gracious- 
ly" and  "give  good"  (margin),  can  be  phi- 
lologically  sustsuned. 

so  nvill  ive  render  the  cal-ues  of  our  lips]  Lit. 


"So  will  we  render  to  thee  bullocks,  even 
our  lips."  "Render,"  "repay,"  as  Ps.  Ivi. 
lis.  Cp.  Deut.  xxiii.  %x ;  Ps.  xxii.  25, 1.  14 ; 
in  which  passages  the  verb  is  rendered  "  pay." 
As  sacrifices  of  sin-offerings  were  before  re- 
placed by  "words"  of  confession,  so  here 
sacrifices  of  thank-offerings  are  replaced  by 
utterances  of  thanksgiving.  Cp.  Ps.  1.  14,  h. 
X4,  ij,  cxvi.  13 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  "the  fruit  of 
our  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name."  Instead 
of  "  bullocks,  our  lips,"  the  Septuagint  has 
"the  fruit  of  our  lips:"  which  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  Heb.  xiii.  15  refers  to  tWs 
passage  or  to  Isai.  Ivii.  19,  where  the  Septua- 
gint has  the  same  expression.  Either  passage 
would  exactly  suit  the  context  in  the  Epistle, 

3.  In  v.  4  Israel  renounces  "all  iniquity:" 
here  betakes  account  in  especial  of  sins  agamst 
the  theocracy.  The  fimdamental  principles 
of  the  theocracy  required,  not  only  undivided 
fealty  in  Jehovah's  worship,  but  also  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Divine 
Sovereign ;  and  this  Israel  was  too  apt  to  for- 
get (ch.  V.  13,  vii.  II,  viii.  9,  xii.  i ;  and  Ps.  xx. 
7 ;  Isai.  ii.  7,  xxx.  ij,  16).  Probably  in  the 
mention  of  "horses"  reference  is  made  to 
Egypt  as  being  the  country  from  which  the 
supply  of  horses  was  principally  drawn.  See 
Introduction,  p.  405. 

neither  iwill  lue  say,  &c.]  Or  rather,  "  nei- 
ther will  we  any  more  say.  Our  God,  to  the 
work  of  our  own  hands."  Cp.  Isai.  xiii.  17, 
xliv.  17;  ch,  ii,  17. 

for  in  thee  the  fatherless  findeth  mercy]  Or 
perhaps,  "O  thou,  in  whom  the  fatherless 
findeth  compassion ! " — obtains  fond  protec- 
tion, 

4.  Jehovah  promises  beforehand  what 
He  will  be  to  His  people,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
turn  to  Him.  Cp.  Jer.  xxxi.  ao,  following 
upon  w.  18,  19.        > 

heal  their  backsliding]  I  vsdll  heal,  both  their 
heart  of  its  sickness  of  apostasy  (cp.  Jer.  xxxi. 
31 — 34),  and  their  outward  state  of  all  the 
evils  (ch,  V.  13)  which  have  accrued  to  them 
therefrom.    "  Backsliding,"  as  ch,  xi.  7. 

love  them  freely]  Lit.  "(with)  freeness;"  i.e. 
"with  spontaneous,  overflowing  generosity." 
The  noun  is  often  used  of  "freewill  offerings." 
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lOr, 

blossom, 

fHeb. 

strike. 

tHeb. 

shaltgo. 


5  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel ; 
he  shall  "grow  as  the  lily,  and  *cast 
forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon. 

6  His  branches  'shall  spread,  and 
his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive  tree, 
and  his  smell  as  Lebanon. 


Cp.  Ps.  liv.  6,  Ixviii.  9,  "  plentiful  rain  "  [rain 
of  freeness].  The  Divine  love  shall  not  wait 
to  be  earned ;  it  shall  at  once  overflow  upon 
the  penitents  of  its  own  accord.  Cp.  Luke 
XV.  ao — ■n. 

for  mine  anger  is  turned  anu&y  from  him] 
There  will  no  longer  be  anything  to  check  the 
outgoings  of  My  love  upon  him.  "  From 
him  : "  another  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text 
gives  "  from  me; "  the  sense  in  the  end  remains 
the  same. 

5.  /  will  be  as  the  deiv  unto  Israel]  Re- 
versing the  malediction  of  ch.  xiii.  15.  The 
Assyrian  was  the  east  wind  to  Israel ;  but  Je- 
hovah Himself  will  be  to  them  for  dew.  His 
own  power  shall  be  immediately  engaged  in 
promoting  their  happiness:  comp.  Isai.  xviii. 
4,  xxvi.  19,  where  see  note.  The  copious 
dew  of  those  countries  is  frequently  thus 
referred  to :  cp.  Job  xxix.  19  ;  Prov,  xix.  ij ; 
Micah  V.  7. 

■  grow  as  the  lily]  "  Grow,"  or  "  blossom." 
Whatever  be  the  precise  species  of  flower 
which  is  thus  designated  (see  Tristram,  '  Nat. 
H.'  pp.  46a,  463),  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
prophet  has  an  eye  both  to  its  extreme  beauty 
(Song  of  Sol.  ii.  i,  %  ;  Matt.  vi.  28,  49)  and 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  shoots  up  in  its 
tall  shapeliness  from  the  ground.  Possibly 
reference  is  had  also  to  its  prolific  nature: 
Lilio  nihil  foecundius ;  una  radice  saepe  quin- 
quagenos  emittente  bulbos  (Pliny,  'Nat.  Hist.' 
XXI.  5).  Israel  shall  be  quickly  and  profusely 
beautified  with  the  flowers  of  both  spiritual 
and  secular  prosperity. 

cast  forth  bis,  rqots  as  Lebanon]  "  Cast 
forth,"  i.  e.  strike  far  and  deep.  "  Lebanon  " 
means  here  the  noble  forest-trees  which  formed 
the  "  glory"  of  Lebanon.  So  Isa.  x.  34,  xxxiii. 
9  i  Song  of  Sol.  V,  i^.  Israel's  prosperity 
shall  be  as  stable  as  it  shall  be  flourishing. 

6.  His  branches  shall  spread]  "  Branches," 
or  "shoots,"  properly  "suckers,"  growing 
out  of  the  sprouting  roots  (Isai.  liii.  a  ;  Job  xiv. 
7).  The  word  is  found  in  Ps._  Ixxx.  11, 
"  her  branches  unto  the  river;"  which  passage 
suggests  the  image  which  Horsley  finds  here, 
of  "the  branches  of  the  parent  tree  reaching 
quite  down  to  the  ground,  where,  resting 
upon  the  moist  soil,  each  strikes  a  new  root, 
or  more  than  one,  and  each  root  sends  up  a 
new  tree."    "  Spread : "  lit.  "  go  on." 

olive  tree]  This  evergreen  ranked  high  for 
beauty  as  well  as  for  serviceableness:  Ps.  lii.  8, 
cxxviii.  3  ;  Judg.  ix.  9 ;  Jer.  xi.  16. 


7  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow 
shall  return ;  they  shall  revive  as  the 

and    II grow  as   the  vine:   the'„9'. 


corn, 

II  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Tor," 

T     1  memorial 

Lebanon. 

8  Ephraim  shall  say..  What  have  I 


and  his  smell  as  Lebanon]  Or  rather,  "  and 
he  shall  have  a  fragrancy  like  Lebanon."  The 
fragrancy  of  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  due  to  the 
various  odoriferous  vegetation  which  clothes 
its  sides  has  been  highly  extolled  by  travellers. 
The  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  observes,  "  The  fresh 
mountain  breezes,  filled  in  early  summer  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  budding  vines,  and 
throughout  the  year  with  the  rich  odours  of 
numerous  aromatic  shrubs,  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  Solomon,  'The  smell  of  thy  gar- 
ments is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon.' "  Song  of 
Sol.  iv.  II,  So  likewise  Maundrel,  quoted 
by  Horsley,  and  Theophrastus  ('  Hist.  Plant.' 
X.  7)  cited  by  Dr  Pusey.  The  whole  verse 
represents  Jehovah  as  conferring  upon  His 
people, — perpetual  fruitfulness  in  population ; 
the  unfailing  exhibition  of  virtues  and  graces ; 
and  sweet  acceptableness  before  God  and  man. 

7.  They  that  dwell... return]  Rather,  They 
shall  come  again  who  shall  dwell 
under  his  shadow.  Lit.  "dwellers  under 
his  shadow  shall  return."  "Return,"  "be 
restored,"  as  i  S.  vii.  14;  Ezek.  xvi.  55, 
XXXV.  9.  "His  shadow,"  that  is,  Israel's. 
Israel  appears,  •!>.  6,  as  a  wide-spreading  tree. 
To  suppose  that  Jehovah's  shadow  is  meant,  in- 
troduces an  unnecessary  break  in  the  discourse 
in  which  (ijv.  4 — 8)  God  Himself  is  all  along 
the  speaker. 

they  shall  revive  as  the  com]  Rather,  they 
shall  revive  the  corn,  i.e.  they  shall  grow 
abundant,  thriving,  crops.  Thevarb  "revive" 
in  the  Hebrew  is  transitive.  For  the  sense  of 
the  clause  cp.  ch.  ii.  az  ;  Zech.  viii.  14;  which 
passages  sustain  its  literal  interpretation.  Some, 
as  Pococke  and  Dr  Pusey,  not  so  naturally, 
explain  it  figuratively  of  spiritual  products. 
Since  in  Gen.  xxx.  31  the  Hebrew  for  "  I  will 
ag^n  feed"  is  "I  will  return,  will  feed,"  and 
so  often,  some  take  "shall  retum--shall  re- 
vive," as  put  for  "  shall  again  revive ; "  but  the 
two  verbs  being  so  far  apart  is  opposed  to  this. 
.grow  as  the  -vine]  Or,  as  in  the  margin, 
"blossom  as  the  vme."  The  profuaon  with 
which  the  vine  yields  its  luxurious  fruit  was 
proverbial :  Ps.  cxxviii.  3.  The  fruit  here 
indicated  admits  of  being  explained  mystically ; 
but  the  more  obvious  sense  is  that  of  a  pro- 
lific population,  distinguished,  not  only  for  its 
numbers,  but  also  (as  Ps.  cxxviii.  3)  for  its 
noble  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 

the  scent  thereof]  Rather,  "the  renown 
thereof"  or  "  his  renown."  The  vine  which 
Israel  shall  resemble  is  one  which  yields  fruit 
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to  do  any  more  with  idols  ?  I  have 
heard  him,  and  observed  him  :  I  am 
Hke  a  green  fir  tree.  From  me  is  thy 
fruit  found. 

9  Who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  under- 


stand these  things?  prudent,  and  he 
shall  know  them  ?  for  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall 
walk  in  them :  but  the  transgressors 
shall  fall  therein. 


as  famed  for  its  excellence  as  that  which  pro- 
duces the  wine  of  Lebanon.  See  note  on  the 
preceding  clause.  " Renown ;"  lit.  "memo- 
rial ; "  which  may  possibly,  but  not  so  pro- 
bably, mean  "  flavour."  The  wine  of  Leba- 
non has  been  most  highly  extolled,  as  well  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times :  by  Pliny,  '  Hist. 
Nat.'  XIV.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Horsley, 
and  others.  Von  Troil,  cited  by  Dr  Hender- 
son, says :  "  On  this  mountjun  are  very  valu- 
able vineyards,  in  which  the  most  excellent 
wkie  is  produced,  such  as  I  have  never  drunk 
in  any  country,  though  in  the  course  of  four- 
teen years  I  have  travelled  through  many,  and 
tasted  many  good  wines." 

8.  Ephraim  shall  say,  What  have  I  to  do 
any  more  <with  idols  ?]  The  words  "  shall  say" 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  somewhat  -weaken 
the  spirit  of  the  passage.  As  in  Ps.  cix.  4  the 
words,  "but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer,"  are 
literally,  "  but  I  am  prayer;"  so  we  have  here, 
"Ephmm  is.  What  have  I  to  do  any  more 
with  idols  ? "  meaning,  "  Ephraim's  whole 
heart  shall  be,  "What  have  I,"  &c.  The 
question  itself  is  similar  in  form  to  Jer. 
ii.  18,  and  means,  "  What  are  idols  to  me  ] " 
Another  rendering  is,  "O  Ephraim,  what 
have  I  [the  Lord]  any  more  to  do  with 
idols  ? "  i.  e.  Why  should  they  any  more  be 
joined  with  Me  as  objects  of  thy  worship  ? 
Am  not  I  all-suflScient  ?  So  Mendelssohn, 
Wflnsche,  and  some  others. 

I  have  heard  him,  &c.]  Rather,  "I,  even  I, 
have  answered  and  have  observed  him:  I 
am  as  a  green  pine  tree;  from  me  is  thy  fruit 
found."  In  response  to  Ephraim's  renounc- 
ing all  other  trust,  Jehovah  asserts  His  all- 
sufficiency  for  His  people.  He  it  is  that  will 
hear  Epmaim's  prayers  (cp.  ch.  ii.  21 ;  Isai. 
Ixv.  34) ;  that  will  watch  over  him,  no  longer 
(as  in  Deut.  xxxi.  17)  "hiding  His  face;" 
that  will  give  him  refreshing  shade,  and  supply 
him  with  every  blessing  natural  or  spiritual 
(James  i.  17). 

fir  tree']  Or,  "  pine  tree."  For  the  exact 
import  of  berosh,  see  Tristram^  '  Nat.  H.'  p, 
353.  An  umbrageous  and  perhaps  down- 
stooping  tree  is  required,  as  in  Isai.  xli.  19. 
There  seems  to  be  here  a  reminiscence  of  Song 
of  Sol.  ii.  3.  "  I  sat  down  under  his  shadow 
with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to 
my  taste." 


9.  Who  is  tuiise,  &c.]  Or,  "  Who  is  wise, 
that  he  may  understand  these  things  ?  a  man 
of  understanding,  that  he  may  know  them  ? " 
This  solemn  proclamation  challenges  attention 
to  the  prophet's  message.  It  is  similar  in  im- 
port to,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."    Cp.Jer.  ix.  iz. 

for  the  luays  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  Or,  "  for 
straight  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
righteous  shall  go  on  in  them,  but  transgres- 
sors shall  fall  therein."  The  "  ways  of  the 
Lord  "  sometimes  mean  the  methods  of  God's 
procedure,  as  Isai.  Iv.  8,  9 ;  Job  xxvi.  14 ; 
Ps.  cxlv.  17  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  45  ;  sometimes,  the 
ways  which  the  Lord  prescribes  for  man's 
obedience,  as  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13,  cxix.  3,  37.  In 
the  present  passage,  as  also  in  Ps.  xxv.  10,  the 
phrase  appears  to  comprise  both  senses.  Since 
the  course  of  spiritual  and  moral  -obedience, 
prescribed  to  us  by  God's  law,  must  bring 
us  into  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  His 
own  course  of  procedure  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  those  who  faithfully  walk  therein 
may  confidently  expect,  not  only  the  Divine 
aid  in  their  endeavours  thus  to  live,  but  also 
the  Divine  blessing  through  the  orderings  of 
His  providence  both  here  and  hereafter.  "  Go 
on : "  the  righteous  endeavour  to  walk  in  them, 
and  find  that  they  really  can  do  so :  they  move 
forward  steadily,  and  without  meeting  with 
any  real  obstacle,  even  to  the  very  end  and 
goal  of  their  journey.  Cp.  Ps.  cxix.  3,  165. 
"  Transgressors,"  those  who  are  minded  to 
gainsay  God's  revelations  and  refiise  to  obey 
His  laws,  find  in  them,  as  they  think,  plentiful 
occasion  for  doubt,  for  disbelief,  for  ^sobedi- 
ence ;  but  the  word  of  God  will  infallibly 
avenge  itself  sooner  or  later  in  their  utter  con- 
fusion and  overthrow.  Cp.  Ecclus.  xxxix.  14 ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  16 ;  i  Peter  ii.  7,  8.  The  prophet 
appears  to  feel  how  much  there  had  been  of  this 
gainsaying  in  the  men  of  his  own  time,  and  to 
despair  therefore,  at  least  for  the  present,  of 
Israel's  recovery;  but  he  takes  leave  of  his 
prophetic  ministry,  saddened,  indeed,  and 
foreboding,  yet  fortified  and  consoled  by  the 
conviction,  that,  whatever  shall  befal,  the  whole 
course  of  Divine  providence  will  evermore 
commend  itself  to  the  highest  reason  and  con- 
science, working  out  good  and  ill  for  all  men 
according  as  they  shall  severally  be  found  to 
deserve.     See  Introd.  p.  405. 
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WE  have  no  information  respecting 
Joel,  except  such  as  is  derived  from 
the  book  which  he  has  left  us.  From  it  we 
learn  his  name  and  country,  and  we  may 
gather,  with  less  certainty,  his  date. 

I.     Tke  Author  and  Date. 

Neither  his  own  name  nor  the  name 
of  his  father  awakens  any  association. 
They  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Others 
bore  the  appellation  of  Joel,  which  means 
"Jehovah  is  God"  or  "the  man  who 
has  Jehovah  for  his  Godj"  but  we  have 
proof  that  they  are  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  prophet,  and  it  is  therefore 
superfluous  to  refer  to  them.  That  he 
was  a  native  of  the  southern  kingdom  is 
certain.  It  is  Mount  Zion  and  Jerusa- 
lem, the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
that  he  addresses  and  of  whom  he  speaks 
(ii.  1,  IS,  23,  32,  iii.  I,  6,  8,  16,  17,  18, 
20,  21).  The  word  Israel  is  used  only 
three  times  (ii.  27,  iii.  2,  16),  and  it  is 
plain  that  it  has  no  reference  on  any  of 
these  occasions  to  the  northern  kingdom. 
Further,  the  allusions  which  he  makes 
are  to  things  existing  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  not  in  Samaria  and  the  Israelitish 
kingdom;  such  as  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon (ii.  17,  iii.  18)  and  its  services  (i.  9, 
13,  ii.  14,  17)  and  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  if  in  that  name  a  reference  is 
to  be  seen  either  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  or  to  the  valley  of  Berakah  (iii. 
2,  12,  14). 
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Of  his  occupation  or  profession  we 
can  only  gather,  negatively,  that  he 
was  not  a  priest,  as  supposed  by  Mr 
Maurice  ('  l4ophets  and  Kings,'  p.  179, 
Cambr.  1853)  and  others.  Headdresses 
the  priests  evidently  from  without  (i. 
13,  ii.  17).  We  may  notice,  however, 
in  opposition  to  a  revived  error,  that  in 
the  prophet,  though  not  a  priest,  there  is 
no  depreciation  of  the  priestly  office  and 
of  priestly  ministrations.  The  error  al- 
luded to  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
conscious  and  direct  antagonism  between 
the  prophetic  and  the  priestly  office,  of 
an  "opposition  of  the  prophets  to  the 
growth  of  the  priestly  and  sacrificial 
system,"  which  is  represented  as  being 
"  based  on  an  eternal  principle : "  a 
"  conflict "  between  the  two  orders,  be- 
ginning with  Joel  and  continuing  down 
to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  no 
such  antagonism,  opposition,  or  conflict 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  prophetical  office  was  sup- 
plemental, not  antagonistic,  to  the  priest- 
ly. They  were  twin  powers  which  co- 
operated for  the  maintenance  of  the 
faith  of  Jehovah  and  of  morality  based 
upon  the  religious  principle.  Wlien 
priests  or  priestly  acts  are  denounced  by 
prophets,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
priestly,  but  because  they  are  sinful  (Isai. 
i.  10;  Mai.  i.  14,  ii.  i).  In  the  prophet 
Joel  we  find  the  priests  recognized,  not 
as  rude  slayers  of  beasts,  but  as  ministers 
of  God,  as  mediators  and  intercessors 
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between  God  and  man,  and  as  the  natu- 
ral leaders  of  the  devotions  of  the  people 
(ii.  17).  There  is  no  hint  of  any  "re- 
buke of  the  sacrificial  and  ceremonial 
system,"  which  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion has  attributed  to  the'  words  of  Joel, 
Indeed  some,  to  whom  the  idea  of  priest- 
hood and  sacrifice  are  specially  repug- 
nant, see  so  much  value  attached  to  the 
forms  of  worship  in  the  Book  of  Joel,  as 
to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  author 
was  a  Levite'. 

The  elements  out  of  which  we  have 
to  form  our  judgment  as  to  the  date  of 
the  prophet  Joel  are  (i)  the  language 
and  style,  (2)  the  references  to  foreign 
nations,  (3)  the  references  or  allusions  to 
occurrences  or  circumstances  in  Judah, 
(4)  the  quotations  made  from  the  book 
by  other  prophets,  or  by  it  from  others, 
and  (5)  the  position  of  the  book  in  the 
Canon. 

(i)  From  the  language  and  style  we 
are  able  to  draw  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. In  sublimity  Joel  comes  next  to 
Isaiah,  in  tenderness  to  Jeremiah;  but 
there  is  nothing  either  in  words  or  style, 
although  both  are  peculiar,  to  shew 
whether  he  wrote  early  or  late  in  the 
four  hundred  years  over  which  the  pro- 
phets of  Judah  range. 

(2)  The  foreign  nations  named  are 
Tyre,  Zidon,  Philistia  (iii.  4),  Greece  ^iii. 
6),  Sheba  (iii.  8),  Egypt  and  Edom  (iii. 
19) ;  and  the  Assyrians  may  possibly 
be  indicated  under  the  name  of  "the 
Northern  "  (ii.  20).  Tyre  and  Zidon  are 
denounced  by  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Zechariahj  Philistia,  by  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel; 
Edom,  by  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obad- 
iah,  Ezekiel,  Malachi ;  Egypt,  by  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore  to  be  learnt  from  the  fact  of 
these  nations  being  named  as  enemies 
of  Judah.  Their  hostility  was  perma- 
nent from  B.C.  800  (in  the  case  of  Egypt 
from  B.C.  972)  to  B.C  400.  Greece  is 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13),  as  by 
Joel,  as  a  receiver  of  slaves  from  Tyre ; 
and  Sheba,  as  trading  with  Tyre  (ib.  22); 
but  there  is  no  realson  to  suppose  that 
their  traffic  was  carried  on  more  at  one 

^  Davidson,  'On  the  Old  Test.j'  Knobel, 
'  Der  Prophetismus,' 


date  than  another.  We  can  therefore 
learn  no  more  from  these  two  names 
than  from  the  others.  The  only  remain- 
ing name  is  "  the  Northern,"  and  it  is  so 
uncertain  if  this  means  a  nation  at  all, 
that  we  can  found  no  argument  upon  it. 
We  can  only  say  that  tf  it  means  the 
Assyrians,  and  that  if  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  is  predicted  by  it,  the  pro- 
phet's date  must  have  been  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  An  argument  is, 
indeed,  drawn  by  several  commentators 
from  the  absence  of  any  denunciation  of 
the  Syrians,  who  invaded  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  18);  but  this 
is  too  prec^ious  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  with  any  security. 

(3)  Internal  allusions.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  reach  something  definite. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
Joel's  description  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  heathen,  of  the  triumph  of  Judah, 
and  of  the  judgment  by  Jehovah  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  following  upon 
the  great  fast  to  which  the  prophet  had 
called  his  countrymen,  is  based  upon  the 
historical  facts  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites  by 
the  hand  of  God,  and  of  the  rejoicing 
of  the  Israelites,  in  the  valley  of  Berakah, 
after  the  fast  held  by  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chro.  XX.).  Here  then  we  have  a 
terminus  a  quo;  Joel  must  have  lived 
and  written  subsequently  to  the  accession 
of  King  Jehoshaphat,  B.  c.  915.  Only 
one  writer  places  him  earlier  (Bunsen, 
'Gott  in  der  Geschichte,'  1.  321);  only 
one  (T.  F,  Bauer)  assigns  him  so  early  a 
date. 

The  verse  previous  to  that  in  which 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  mentioned 
promises  a  restoration  of  "  the  captivity 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  On  account 
of  this  expression  Vatke  has  placed  the 
prophet's  date  so  low  down  as  the 
captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  this 
is  a  mistake.  "The  captivity"  means 
in  general  the  exiles,  not  necessarily 
the  Babylonish  exiles  (see  Amos  i.  6,  9) ; 
and  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Judah 
is  spoken  of  as  a  past  thing  (iii.  2)  in  re- 
lation to  the  day  of  requital,  not  in  rela- 
tion to  the  prophet.  "That  he  was  not  a 
prophet  of  the  captivity  is  proved  by  his 
referring  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  and 
the  ministrations  at  the  temple  as  still 
existing  (i.  9,  13,  ii.  17,  iii.  18).    So  far 
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then  we  learn  that  his  date  was  subse- 
quent to  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  before  the  captivity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

His  call  to  a  public  fast  would  imply 
that  he  did  not  live  in  the  reign  of  any 
of  the  kings  who  had  lapsed  into  pagan^ 
ism.  This  would  exclude  the  reign  of 
Athaliah,  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Joash,  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Amaziah,  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  and  the  reign  of  Amon. 

(4)  Quotations.  Amos  begins  his  pro-' 
phecy  with  the  same  words  with  which 
Joel  almost  ends  his.  Which  quoted 
the  words  from  the  other  ?  In  Joel  they 
evidently  belong  to  the  context.  In  the 
account  of  the  last  day,  after  the  de- 
scription of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
being  darkened,  there  naturally  follows, 
"  The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion, 
and  utter  His  voice  from  Jerusalem" 
(iii.  16).  Amos  begins  abruptly  with 
those  words,  and  prefixes  them  as  a  sort 
of  text  to  his  prophecy.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  Amos  that  quotes 
from  Joel.  The  date  of  Amos  is  known. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  E.  c. 
810 — 759,  and  of  Jeroboam,  B.C.  824 — 
772;  and  before  he  wrote  Joel  had 
written.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Joash,  B.  c.  887 — 839,  has  been  suggest- 
ed as  his  date'.  But  we  may  fix  with 
greater  probability  on  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  King  Uzziah'. 

(5)  This  date  falls  in  with  the  place 
that  the  book  holds  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  which  is  for  the  most  part,  though 
probably  not  altogether,  chronologically 
arranged.  And  we  may  add  (though  of 
course  this  would  prove  nothing  of  itself) 
that  the  mention  of  agriculturists  and  of 
agricultural  implements  and  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  (the  only  vice  or  sin 
specified  by  the  prophet),  and  aspirations 
after  conquest  and  dominion,  would 
seem  to  be  not  unsuitable  to  the  days 
of  Uzziah. 

Joel  then,  we  may  consider,  was  the 
earliest  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 

^  So  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Meier, 
Delitzsch,  Keil,  Auberlen,  Schmoller,  WUnsche. 

^  So  Abarbanel,  Vitringa,  Ussher,  Justi, 
Rosenmtiller,  Eichhora,  Holzhausen,  De  Wette, 
Knobel,  Hengstenberg,  Jager,  Bleek,  Havernick, 
Umbreit,  Koster,  Kiiper,  Pusey,  Davidson, 
Wordsworthi        ■.•... 


a  contemporary  of  Hosea  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion in  Judah  by  Isaiah,  who  quotes  a 
sentence  from  him  (xiii.  6),  and  by  Mi- 
cah°.  It  is  this  position  which  gives 
such  an  exceeding  interest  to  two  of  the 
predictions  contained  in  his  book. 

II.     Contents  of  the  Book. 

There  are  three  predictions  in  Joel. 
The  first  is  of  the  plague  of  locusts  and 
drought*,  and  the  removal,  or  reversal, 
of  that  plague,  occupying  chap.  i.  and 
chap.  ii.  to  the  end  of  v.  27.  The  second 
is  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
typified  by  the  refreshing  rain  which 
brought  back  verdure  to  the  parched 
fields,  contained  in  the  last  five  verses  of 
ch.  ii.  (These  verses,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  arrangement,  form  ch.  iii.)  The 
third  prediction  is  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, t)^ified  by  the  destruction  wrought 
upon  the  locust  scourge,  and  of  the 
Reign  of  Righteousness  acconipan3dng 
and  following  the  judgment.  This  oc- 
cupies the  remaining  chapter.  We  will 
consider  these  predictions  in  their  reverse 
order. 

(i)  If  Joel  and  the  other  prophets  had 
been  secular  writers,  we  should  say  that 
with  Joel  originated  that  apocal)fptic 
literature  whidi  culminated  in  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation.  Being  what  they  are,' 
we  say  that  it  pleased  God  first  to  reveal 
to  Joel  that  which  He,  in  a  similar, 
though  not  in  the  same,  form  afterwards 
revealed  to  His  other  prophets  respect- 
ing the  end  of  the  world  and  the  occur- 
rences which  were  to  precede  it  The 
glorious  prospect  of  a  future  blessedness 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  time  of  Joel  onwards, 
and  with  it  the  terrors  of  the  day  of 

'  The  prophet  Obadiah  is  considered  by  some 
to  have  been  still  eai'Uer  than  Joel ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  advocates  of  this  ■\dew  have 
strong  arguments  to  urge  in  its  favour ;  but  we 
do  not  adopt  it.  See  Introduction  to  the  Book 
of  Obadiah. 

*  The  two  latest  commentators  on  the  Book 
of  Joel,  Wiinsche  and  Schmoller,  revive  the  view' 
(urged  also  with  some  vehemency  by  Calvin) 
that  the  locust  plague  is  not  predicted  but  nar- 
rated by  the  prophet  as  a  thing  already  past,  and 
lately  witnessed  by  himself  and  his  countrymen. 
Their  arguments  deserve  respectful  attention, 
but  are  not  convincing,  as  against  those  of 
Hengstenberg  and  others. 
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judgment.  The  prophetic  "form"  which 
the  "idea"  takes  in  Joel  and  his  succes- 
sors is  that  of  an  universal  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace  and  happiness 
under  the  visible  headship  of  Jehovah, 
the  centre  of  whose  kingdom  would  be 
the  earthly  Jerusalem.  This  glorious 
period  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  ter- 
rible "  Day  of  the  Lord"  (itself  ushered 
in  by  signs  and  wonders  in  the  uni- 
verse), wherein,  the  Jewish  exiles  hav- 
ing been  restored,  a  judgment  will  be 
pronounced  by  Jehovah  in  solemn  assize 
upon  all  the  heathen  J  and  the  foes  of 
Jehovah  and  of  His  people  Israel  will 
be  exterminated.  Our  Lord,  divesting 
the  "idea,"  which  is  permanent,  of  the 
"  form,"  which  is  transitory,  declares  to 
us  that  the  "Day  of  the  Lord"  shall 
come,  ushered  in  by  the  signs  and  won- 
ders described  by  the  prophet ;  that  He, 
the  Son  of  Man,  shall  sit  upon  His  throne 
of  His  glory  J  that.  His  elect  having  been 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  He  shall  give 
solemn  judgment  upon  all  nations  col- 
lected before  Him;  and  that  those  Who 
are  His  foes  and  the  foes  of  His  elect 
will  be  dismissed  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, while  the  righteous  are  admitted 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  them  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  (Matt.  xxv.  31^—46).  St  John,, 
in  like  manner,  in  his  final  apocalyptic 
visions,  sees  Joel's  vision  spiritualized-^ 
the  gathering  of  the  heathen,  the  day 
of  judgment,  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  creation  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  is  which  God's  people  shall 
dwell  for  ever  around  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb;  "and  God  Himself 
shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  God, 
and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain:  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away;"  "and 
they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev. 
XX.,  xxi.,  xxii.).  The  dearest  hopes  and 
the  most  awful  fears  which  encourage 
and  restrain  the  human  race  at  the  pre- 
sent day  were  first  revealed  by  God  to 
the  prophet  Joel,  and  from  his  time  on- 
wards became  the  inheritance  of  His 
Church. 

(2)  Looked  at  in  the  above  light,  the 
apocalyptic  descriptions  contained  in  ch. 
iii.  •  (according  to  the  Hebrew  arrange- 


ment, ch.  iv.)  are  the  most  interesting  of 
Joel'p  predictions.    Yet  there  is  another 
prediction  still  more  important — the  pro- 
mise of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  His  people  in  the  latter  times. 
God's  ancient  Church,  as  Well  as  the 
Chri'stian  Church,  had  a  participation  in 
the  Spirit  of  God.    They  could  not  have 
been  His  people  without  it.    His  Spirit 
was  the  bofid  of  communion,  the  only 
inward  bond  which  could,  or  can,  exist 
between  God  and  Inen  in  covenant  with 
Godi    But  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
graces  of  His  Spirit  were  less  rich  and 
less  generally  bestowed.    At  times  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  confined  to  the 
prophets ;  and  even  of  a  prophet  it  might 
be  said,  as  of  John  Baptist,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  means  of  participation  in  the 
ordinary  graces  of  the  Spirit,  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater 
than  he.      Until   Christ   had   returned 
to  His  Father,  the  Comforter  could  not 
come  and  bestow  Himself  in  His  fulness 
(John  xvi.  7).    Joel  is  the  first  to  predict 
that  He  should  so  come — "afterwards," 
not  in  the  prophet's  own  day.   JVow  God 
would,  in  answer  to  penitent  prayer,  give 
the  natural  rains  which  were  needed  to 
repair  the  injuries  of  the  locust  devasta- 
tion.   Hereafter  He  Would  rain  dOwn  his 
Spirit  in  an  abundance  which  had  never 
before  been  vouchsafed.   Moses  had  long 
ago  uttered  the  ejaculation,  "Would  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit 
upon  them"  (Num.  xi.  29).  .  Joel  takes 
up  his  words  and  predicts  that  this  long- 
ing shall  be  accomplished  "  in  the  latter 
days."    Isaiah  (xi.  9,  xxxii.  15,  liv.  13), 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  33),  Ezekiel  (xxxvi.  26), 
Zechariah-  (xii.   10),  intimate  the  same 
truth ;  but  it  is  Joel  who,  both  from  the 
priority  and  the  clearness  of  his  predic- 
tion, is  in  an  especial  manner  the  pro- 
phet of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  others  were  prophets  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah. 

(3)  The  rest  of  the  book  (i!  i  to  ii.  27) 
contains  the  remaining  prediction,  which 
consists  of  a  threat  of  a  visitation  of 
locusts,  a  description  of  the  desolation 
wrought  by  them,  a  call  to  repentance 
and  public  humiliation  in  consequence 
of  them,  and  a  promise  upon  such  re- 
pentance of  fertilizing  rains — t5rpes  of 
those  streams  of  refreshing  grace  from 
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God,  which  would  in  the  future  create  a 
dispensation  characterized  in  an  especial 
mannerbythe  gifts  and  graces  of  theSpirit, 
It  is  necessary  to  consider,  whether  by 
the  locusts  is  meant  merely  a  flight  of 
locusts,  or  merely  an  invasion  of  enemies, 
or  both;  and  if  both,  whether  it  is  the 
flight  of  locusts  or  the  hostile  invasion 
which  is  primarily  intended.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  Hengstenberg  and  Pusey  for 
enemies  and  not  locusts  being  meant  are 
the  following :  i.  They  are  described  as 
"the   northern"   scourge    (ii.    20).     2. 
The  priests  are  directed  to  pray  "  Give 
not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the 
heathen  should  rule  over  them"  (ii.  17). 
3.    The  scourge   is   to   be   destroyed 
"because  he  hath  done  great  things," 
or,   literally,   "hath  magnified  to  do" 
(ii.  20),  an  expression  unsuitable  to  ir- 
rational creatures.      4.  Fire  and  flame 
are  combined  with  locusts   as  part   of 
the  plague   (i.    19),  and  they  at  least 
must  be  regarded  figuratively ;  therefore 
the   remainder  of  the  plague   is   pro- 
bably   figurative    also.      Beasts    being 
desired  to  rejoice  in  the  tree  again  bear- 
ing its  fruit  (ii.  22)  must  be  taken  only 
symbolically,  because  cattle  do  not  eat 
the  fruits  of  the  trees  j  therefore  other 
creature  actors  in  the  scene  are  probably 
only  S5anbolical  also.     5.  The  imagery 
goes  beyond  any  plague  of  locusts,  in 
that  (fl)  peoples  are  terrified,  (b)  the  air 
is  darkened,   (c)  they  enter  the  city  (ii. 
6,  9,  10).      6.    The  effects  are  greater 
than  would  be  produced  by  mere  lo- 
custs, in  that  (a)  the  meat-offering  is 
destroyed,  (^)  the  fruits  of  more  than  one 
year  are  destroyed,  •  (<:)  the  plague  is  de- 
scribed as  worse  than  any  that  was  re- 
membered (i.  2,  9,  ii.  2),     7,    Locusts 
could  not  have  been   driven  at  once 
into  the  Dead  Sea  and  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean (ii.  20).    8.  The  day  of  the  Lord 
is  identified  with  the  scourge,  and  is  far 
beyond  any  plague  of  locusts  (ii.  i,  1 1). 
Taken  separately,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  none  of  these  things  constitute  even 
a  plausible  argument,  or  a  conclusion 
;  amounting  even  to  a  presumption,  with 
the  exception   of  the  first.     The  only 
question  is  whether,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  tend  to  confirm  a  probability  esta- 
blished by  the  use  of  the  one  word 
"northern."    For,  to  take  them  in  the 
reverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  have 


been  enumerated,  it  may  be- said  (8)  that 
the  scourge  is  only  typically  identified 
with  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  that  a 
hostile  invasion  falls  short  of  it  as  much 
as  a  flight  of  locusts.  7.  St  Jerome  says 
that  he  saw  locusts  swept  into  the  two 
seas  in  the  way  described:  and  if  it 
should  be  granted  that  it  is  only  a  typi- 
cal description  of  the  plague  being  driven 
out  of  the  borders  of  Judah,  it  may  still 
be  applied  to  locusts  better  than  to 
armies  of  men.  6.  (a)  So  utter  a  de- 
struction that  enough  did  not  remain  for 
a  meat-offering  was  more  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  locusts  than  of  a  military  inva- 
sion; (^)  a  country  does  not  recover  the 
ravages  of  locusts  for  more  years  than 
one;  (f)  the  Assyrian  invasion  could  be 
described  as  a  worse  plague  than  any 
that  could  be  remembered  no  better 
than  the  locust  flight ;  the  words,  in  fact, 
not  meaning  more  than  a  terrible  scourge, 
typical  of  the  final  and  most  terrible 
scourge  of  all.  5.  The  imagery  goes 
beyond  any  Assyrian  invasion:  (a)  lo- 
custs would  make  peoples  (Philistines, 
Canaanites,  Syrians,  Israelites,  Jews) 
tremble  at  least  as  much  as  would  As- 
syrians ;  (^)  locusts  would  darken  the  air 
more  than  Assyrians ;  (f)  locusts  do  enter 
cities,  while  Sennacherib  at  least  did  not 
take  Jerusalem.  4.  Locusts  generally 
appear  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  the 
effects  both  of  drought  caused  by  the 
burning  eastern  sun,  and  of  the  devasta- 
tion produced  by  locusts,  are  so  naturally 
described  as  having  been  brought  about 
by  fire  and  flame,  that  a  writer,  so 
describing  them,  might  be  unconscious' 
that  his  words  were  metaphorical.  Again, 
cattle  might,  poetically,  be  desired  to 
rejoice,  first  in  the  springing  of  the 
pastures,  and  then  in  the  trees  again 
bearing  their  fruit  (the  last  of  which,  even 
if  it  had  stood  alone,  would  have  implied 
the  restoration  of  grass  to  the  fields) 
without  our  being  thereby  compelled  to 
attribute  a  symbolical  meaning  to  the 
word  "cattle."  And  further,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  metaphor  or  symbol  in  a 
minor  clause  of  a  passage  does  not  imply 
that  the  structure  of  the  whole  passage 
is  metaphorical  or  symbolical. 

In  these  five  points  there  is  no  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  that  men  and  not 
locusts  are  meant,  even  supposing  that 
the  theory  were  otherwise  established. 
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There  remain  the  expressions  "the 
northern,"  "that  the  heathen  should 
rule  over  them,"  "hath  magnified  to 
do."  Of  the  third  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  more  naturally  applied  to  a  rational 
than  to  an  irrational  agent;  but  we  know 
that,  by  the  simplest  of  metaphors,  inten- 
tions and  feeUngs  which  belong  to  men 
are  attributed  not  only  to  animals,  but 
even  to  inanimate  things;  and  feelings 
towards  animals  and  inanimate  things  are 
attributed  to  ourselves,  which  would  only 
be  entertained  if  they  were  reasonable 
and  therefore  accountable.  If  pride  can 
be  attributed  to  the  leviathan  Qob  xli. 
34)  and  to  the  ocean  (Job  xxxviii.  11), 
and  mockery  and  scorn  to  the  horse  and 
wild  ass  (Job  xxxix.  7,  22),  haughtiness 
may  be  also  attributed  to  locusts,  on  the 
principle  that  their  acts  would  have  been 
acts  of  haughtiness  if  performed  by  men. 
As  to  the  second  phrase,  the  original 
may  be  better  rendered  "  use  a  byword 
against  them,"  as  in  margin  of  A.V.,  or 
"mock  them;"  but  if  it  should  be  ren- 
dered rightly  "rule  over  them,"  there  is 
no  necessity  for  considering  the  locusts, 
or  what  is  represented  by  the  locusts,  to 
be  especially  referred  to  by  the  word's. 
It  was  ever  the  climax  of  suffering  to  the 
Jews  "  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over 
them,"  and  in  this  formula  of  depreca- 
tion, suggested  by  the  prophet  to  the 
priest,  this  climax  is  introduced.  The 
result  of  the  continuation  of  the  plague 
would  be  to  leave  Judah  defenceless  to 
her  ever  watchful  enemies;  and  so  "the 
heathen"  would  get  the  mastery  over 
them,  "the  heathen"  not  being  identical 
with  the  locusts. 

There  remains  only  the  word  "the 
northern."  If  this  word  were  absent, 
there  would  be  no  reason,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Book  of  Joel  itself,  for  consi- 
dering the  locusts  as  a  metaphorical 
representation  of  enemies.  "  The  north- 
em"  may  be  an  expression  meaning 
anything  destructive  and  terrible ;  or,  if 
not  so  understood,  it  may  be  without 
any  difficulty  applied  to  locusts,  as  shewn 
in  note  on  ii.  20;  but  it  may  be  allowed 
that,  taken  alone,  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  better  designation  of  an 
Assyrian  invasion  than  of  locusts. 

Passing  on  from  the  words  of  Joel 
■himself  to  other  considerations,  we  find 
an  argument  for  the  metaphorical  expla- 
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nation  in  Isai.  xiii.  6 — 18,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  in  Jer.  iv.  8.  These  passages 
are  based  on  the  prophecy  of  JoeL 
In  Isaiah,  as  in  Joel,  a  temporal  judg- 
ment is  described  as  typical  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord ;  and  Isaiah  uses  words  iden- 
tical with  some  of  Joel's,  "  Howl  ye ;  for 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand ;  it  shall 
come  as  a  destruction  from  the  Al- 
mighty." ."  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  give 
their  light:  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in 
his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
cause  her  light  to  shine "  (Isai.  xiii.  6, 
10).  Yet  the  temporal  judgment  is 
plainly,  in  the  later  prophet,  not  locusts, 
of  which  there  is  no  mention,  but  the 
armies  of  the  Medes. 

So  too  in  a  similar  passage  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  iv.  S,  6,  8)  a  heathen  invasion 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  words  "I  will 
bring  evil  from  the  north."  Again,  in 
Amos  vii.  i,  grasshoppers  or  locusts  are 
made  to  symbolize  a  desolation  which 
we  do  not  conceive  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  real  locusts.  And  it  may  be 
argued  lijat  we  can  trace  the  source  from 
which  Joel  derived  his  locust  imagery, 
viz.,  Exod.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxviii.  38,  39. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  God  had 
already  used  real  locusts  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  we  know  by  the  Egyptian 
plague  (Exod.  x.  12).  That  real  locusts 
were  dreaded  by  the  Israelites,  as  one  of 
their  chief  scourges,  we  know  by  the  prayer 
of  Solomon  (i  K.  viii.  37)  and  from  the 
Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxviii.  38).  Amos 
describes  a  real  locust  plague  (iv.  6,  9) 
as  having  lately  occurred  (which,  indeed, 
may  be  the  same  as  that  which  Joel 
declares  imminent).  Joel's  description 
throughout  is  confessedly  and  plainly 
of  a  locust-scourge;  and  his  comparison 
of  the  locusts  with  irien  of  war  certainly 
suggests,  and  perhaps  proves,  that  men 
of  war  were  not  designed  to  be  meta- 
phorically represented  by  them,  for  he 
would  not  have  compared  the  locusts  to 
men  if  by  the  locusts  he  had  meant  men. 

In  short,  on  the  one  side,  there  is  the 
presumption  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  "northern,"  which  presumption 
derives  a  slight  confirmation  from  a  few 
passages  in  other  prophetical  books;  but 
it  still  remains  a  bare  presumption  not 
amounting  to  a  probable,  far  less  to  a 
certain,  conclusion.    On  the  other  side 
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there  is  the  prima  facie  presumption 
that  by  a  plain,  straightforward  and  mar- 
vellously exact,  though  poetical,  descrip- 
tion of  locusts  and  their  ravages,  locusts 
and  their  ravages  are  meant ;  and  inas- 
much as  "the  northern"  scourge  is  not 
an  impossible  or  very  strange  epithet  of 
the  particular  plague  of  locusts  which  is 
being  described  (see  note  on  ii.  20),  the 
presumption  on  the  metaphorical  side  is 
outweighed  by  the  greater  probability  on 
the  literal  side.  We  conclude  that  it  is 
of  a  visitation  of  real  and  actual  locusts 
that  the  prophet  speaks,  fully  admitting 
that  by  these  locusts  there  may  have 
been  in  a  subsidiary  manner  represented 
the  northern  or  Ass3Tian  enemies  of 
Judah,  themselves  the  types  of  still 
future  scourges'. 


III.     Fulfilment  of  his  predictions. 

If  it  be  asked.  Are  the  predictions  of 
the  prophet  Joel  accomplished  ?  we  have 
in  the  first  place  to  distinguish  between 
his  direct  and  his  incidental  predictions. 
His  direct  predictions,  as  we  have  said, 
are  three.  The  first  is  of  the  immediate 
coming  of  a  plague  of  locusts  and  its 
removal.  Of  the  primary  fulfilment  of 
this  we  have  no  record  (unless  possibly 
in  Amos  iv.  6,  9).  Parabolically  it  may 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Assyrian  inva- 
sions of  Palestine.  The  second  is  of  a 
future  abundant  effusion  of  God's  Spirit 
on  mankind.  This  began  to  be  effected 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  and  has  found 
its  accomplishment  under  the  Christian 
covenant,  which  is  specially  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit,  the  Vicar  appointed 
by  Christ  over  His  Church.  The  third 
is  of  a  future  day  of  judgment,  in  which 
evil  men  would  be  condemned  and  over- 


^  The  Jews  of  St  Jerome's  day  interpreted  the 
four  locust  names  found  in  Joel  i.  4  as  (i)  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Chaldseans  ;  («)  the 
Medes  and  Persians  ;  (3)  the  Macedonians,  and 
especially  Antiochus  Eplphanes;  (4)  the  Romans. 
Hengstenberg  assents  to  this  interpretation,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  considers  them  to  represent  (i) 
Shalmaneser,  (2)  Nebuchadnezzar,  (3)  Antiochus, 
(4)  the  Romans.  Theodoret  notices  the  exposi- 
tion which  understands  by  them  (i)  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  (2)  Shalmaneser,  (3)  Sennacherib,  (4) 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Similarly  Grotius.  These  in- 
terpretations must  be  put  aside  as  the  details  of 
an  untenable  theory.     See  note  on  i.  4. 


thrown,  and  the  good  would  be  admitted 
into  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  Zion,  over 
which  Jehovah  should  reign  in  glory. 
This  has  not  yet  been  fiilfilled;  but  if 
we  beheve  the  testimony  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospels  and  of  His  Apostle  St 
John  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  the  last  days  it 
will  be  accomplished. 

Incidentally  Joel  also  declares  that 
Tyre,  Zidon,  Philistia,  Egypt  and  Edom 
should  be  destroyed.  So  far  as  his  words 
are  to  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
actual  cities  and  countries  named,  they 
have  been  fulfilled ;  so  far  as  the  names 
symbolize  the  enemies  of  the  spiritual 
Zion,  which  "dwells  for  ever,"  his  de- 
nunciations have  yet  to  find  their  full 
accomplishment. 

There  is  no  direct  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah  in  Joel,  for  we  do  not  hold  that 
"  a  Teacher  for  Righteousness"  is  pro- 
mised in  ii.  23  (see  Note  at  the  end  of 
chap.  ii.).  The  latter  half  of  the  book, 
however,  is  entirely  of  Messianic  times; 
and  we  know  that  He  who  will  sit  as 
Judge  on  "  the  day  of  the  Lord "  is  the 
"SonofMan"(Matt.xxv.3i),"TheWord 
of  God  "  (Rev.  xix.  13).  But  the  charac- 
teristic of  Joel  is  rather  to  be  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  of  the 
Word.  He  is  in  an  especial  manner  the 
Old  Testament  prophet  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  His  dispensation. 


In  addition  to  the  general  commen- 
taries of  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  Luther,  Calvin,  Rosenmiiller, 
Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  Hesselberg,  Hit- 
zig,  Ewald,  TJmtreit,  Pusey,  Keil,  Kiiper, 
Wordsworth,  Lange,  the  following  special 
commentaries  may  be  consulted — 

1.  Leusden,  Joel  explicatus,  in  quo  iextus 
ffebrcetis  per  paraphrasin  Chaldaicam, 
Masoram  Tnagnam  et  parvam,  perque 
Ji.  Jarchi,  R.  Aben-Esrce,  et  R.  Kimchi 
Commentaria  Rabbinica,  necnon  per 
notas  philologicas  explicatur^     Ultraj. 

1657. 

2.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  the  Pro^ 
phecy  of  Joel.     Oxf.  1691. 

3.  Chandler,  Paraphrase  and  Commen- 
tary on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel:  with 
Dissertation  on  c.  iii.  annexed.  Lond, 
1735- 
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Tychsen,  Illustratio  Vaticinii  Joelis  8.  Meier,  Der  Prophet,  Joel  neu  ubersetzt 

c.  iii._   Gott.  1784.  und  erkldrt.    Tubing.  1841. 

,  Justi,  Joel  neu  ubersetzt  und  erlautert.  9.     Diedrich,    Die  PropMen    Daniel, 

Leipzig,  1792.  Hosea,Joel,  Amos,  kurz  erkldrt.  Leip- 

1  Holzhausen,  Z'«>  Weissagung  des  Joel  "zig,  r96i. 

Ubersetzt  Ufid  erkldrt.    Gott.  1829.  10.  "Wvaifd^t,  Die  Weissagungen  des  Pro- 

Credner,  Der  Prophet  Joel  Ubersetzt  pheten  Joel  Ubersetzt  und  erkldrt,   Leip- 

und  erkldrt.     Halle,  1831.  zig,  1872. 


II    2 


JOEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  yoel,  declaring  sundry  judgments  of  God, 
exhorteth  to  observe  them,  8  and  to  mourn. 
14  He  prescribeth  a  fast  for  complaint. 

THE  word  of  the  LoRD'that  came 
to  Joel  the  son  of  Pethuel. 
2  Hear  this,  ye  old  men,  and  give 
ear,   all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  land. 


Hath  this  been  in  your  days,  or  even 
in  the  days  of  your  fathers  ? 

3  Tell  ye  your  children  of  it,  and 
let  your  children  tell  their  children, 
and  their  children  another  generation. 

4  *That  which   the'  paJmerworm  1  Heb. 
hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten ;  and  due  o/the 
that  which  the  locust  hath  left  hath  t1^"" 


Chap.  1.  1.  Joel\  "Whose  God  is  Je- 
hovah."   See  Introduction,  §  i. 

PetbuelJ  The  name  may  signify  "  One  who 
has  been  enlarged  by  God,"  or,  "One  who 
has  been  persuaded  by  God,"  or,  "  The  sin- 
cerity of  God"  (meaning,  perhaps,  "Godly 
simplicity"),  according  to  the  different  shades 
of  signification  borne  by  the  verb  from  which 
it  is  derived. 

2.  Hear  this']  Joel's  first  prophecy,  which 
is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  and  in  the 
first  twenty-seven  verses  of  the  second  chapter, 
consists  of  three  interlaced  ideas.  (1)  A  de- 
nunciation of  punishment  to  be  wrought  by  a 
plague  of  locusts,  i.  4,  4,  6,  7,  9,  10,  i»,  16 — 
zo,  ii.  4 — n;  (a)  an  exhortation  to  lamenta- 
tion, repentance,  and  public  confession  of  sin, 
i.5,  8,  II,  13,  ij,  ii,  I,  15—17;  (3)  a  pro- 
mise of  deliverance  on  repentance,  ii.  la — 
14,  18 — 47.  Then  follows  a  promise  of  future 
blessings,  of  which  this  deliverance  was  a  type, 
ii.  a8 — 34,  forming  his  second  prophecy;  and 
a  denunciation  of  future  woes,  of  which  the 
locust-plague  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  locusts  were  typical,  forming  his  third 
prophecy,  chap.  iii. 

Hath  this"]  Such  as  I  am  about  to  denounce; 
not,  such  as  we  have  witnessed. 

the  days  of  j/our  fathers']  The  famine  in  the 
time  of  Ahab,  about  a  hundred  years  before, 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  brought  about  by 
locusts.  The  "inhabitants  of  the  land"  to 
whom  Joel  addresses  himself  are  the  dwellers 
in  Judah. 

3.  another  generation]  the  next  genera- 
tion. Cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  5,  6.  There  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  the  words  applied  to  the  Egyptian 
plague  of  locusts  in  Exod.  x.  a  and  6.  "That 
thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  thy 
son's  son,  what   things    I    have   wrought." 


"Which  neither  thy  fathers,  nor  thy  fathers' 
fathers  have  seen,  since  the  day  that  they  were 
upon  the  earth  unto  this  day." 

4.  That  twhich  the  palmer^orm  hath  left 
hath  the  locust  eaten ;  and  that  which  the  locust 
hath  left  hath  the  cankerivorm  eaten ;  and  that 
•which  the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the  cater- 
piller  eaten]  Translate: — ^Tliat  vhlcb  the 
biter  batli  left,  hath  the  locust  eaten; 
and  that  which  the  locust  hath  left, 
bath  the  llcker  eaten;  and  that  which 
the  llcker  hath  left,  hath  the  devourer 
eaten.  The  words  translated  palmerworm 
(gdzdm),  locust  (arieh),  cankerworm  (jelek), 
caterpiller  (chdsil),  all  designate  locusts ;  gd- 
zdm (which  is  found  only  here  and  in  ii. 
aj  and  in  Amos  iv.  9)  meaning  the  "biter  or 
cutter;"  arbeh  "the  multitudinous  one;'''' yelek 
"the  licker;"  chdsil  "the  eater  or  devourer." 
jirbeh  is  the  common  word  for  "locust,"  and 
Joel  uses  it  in  ii.  45  as  a  generic  term  em- 
bracing the  biter  and  the  licker  and  the  eater. 
Here  however  he  puts  the  four  kinds  of  de- 
stroying, things  on  a  level.  We  have  not  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  task  of  distinguish- 
ing one  of  these  kinds  from  another.  The 
prophet  is  not  describing  the  different  species 
of  the  locust  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
eighty  or  ninety),  nor  the  different  stages 
which  may  be  observed  in  its  development; 
nor-is  he  threatening  several  swarms  of  locusts; 
but  he  crowds  together  a  number  of  locust- 
names  to  shew  that  nothing  shall  remain  un- 
devastated  by  one  and  another,  and  another, 
and  another  devourer.  The  form  of  the  verse 
shews  it  to  be  poetical.  Possibly,  as  Keil  sug- 
gests, the  number  four  may  have  a  significance 
of  its  own.  A  comparison  of  Jer.  xv.  3  and  of 
Ezek.  xiv.  ai  leads  to  the  inference  that  "four 
kinds"  (Jer.),  or  "four  sore  judgments" 
(Ezek.),  indicate  agents  of  entire  ruin. 
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JOEL.   I. 


SQi 


the  cankerworm  eaten  j  and  that  which 
the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the 
caterpiller  eaten. 

5  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep ; 
and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  be- 
cause of  the  new  wine ;  for  it  is  cut 
off  from  your  mouth. 

6  For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 


land,  strong,  and  without  number, 
whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and 
he  hath  the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion. 

7  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and 
♦barked  my  fig  tree :  he  hath  made  it  }'J5'^y*, 
clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away;   Ha&treefira 
branches  thereof  are  made  white.  ""^  '"^' 

8  fl  Lament  like  a  virgin  girded. 


5.  ye  drunkards]  The  persons  specially 
called  upon  to  lament  are  tiie  wine- drinkers 
(i>.5),thehusbandmen  and  vinedressers  (ii.  1 1), 
and  me  priests  (v.  13),  because  they  would 
be  the  chief  sufferers;  the  vines  and  fruits  of 
the  earth  being  destroyed,  and  even  the  meat- 
offering and  drink-offering  being  cut  off.  The 
only  specific  sin  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
countrymen  by  Joel  is  drunkenness;  which 
however  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  not 
declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  punishments 
which  were  about  to  be  inflicted.  Drunken- 
ness and  its  kindred  vices,  as  we  leani  from 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  were  rife  among  the  nobles 
of  the  southern  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Uz- 
ziah,  as  they  had  been  in  Samaria  in  the  cen- 
tury previous  to  its  fall. 

6.  nation]  Cf.  the  use  of  the  similar 
words  "people,"  and  "folk,"  as  applied  to  ants 
and  conies,  Prov.  xxx.  35,  26,  and  Homer's 
use  of  the  word  "tribes"  or  "nations"  of 
geese,  cranes,  bees,  &c.  The  nation's  weapons 
are  declared  to  be,  not  swords  and  spears, 
but  its  teeth. 

•without  number,  <whose  teeth  are  the  teeth, 
&c.]  The  words  "without  number"  and 
"teeth"  are  to  be  noticed,  as  the  ordinary 
name  of  the  locust,  arbeh,  is  derived  from  its 
multitude,  while  the  other  three  names  are 
epithets  derived  from  the  voracity  vrith  which 
it  employs  its  teeth.    See  note  on  n).  4. 

the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion]  The  grind- 
ing-teetli  of  a  lioness.  In  Gen.  xlix.  9 
the  A.  V.  renders  the  second  word  "old  lion:" 
in  Num.  xxiii.  24,  xxiv.  9,  "great  lion:"  in 
IDeut.  xxxiii.  20;  Job  xxxviii.  39;  Isai.  v.  29, 
"lion:"  in  Job  iv.  ri,  "stout  lion:"  in  Isai. 
xxx.  6,  "young  lion."  See  note  on  Gen.  xlix.  9. 

6,7.  my  land...myvine...myfigtree]  The 
prophet's,  in  his  character  of  representative  of 
the  people  of  God. 

V. 

of." 


barked:]    Or,  "  broken  off  the  branches 


cast  it  away]  Thrown  down  to  the  ground 
the  vine-twigs  and  the  fig-branches  that  they 
had  broken  off  and  barked. 

made  luhite]  The  result  of  the  bark  having 
been  gnawed  off.  See  note  on  Exod.  x.  5. 
"The  jaws  of  the  locust  are  excessively  hard 
and  strong,  capable  of  devouring  not  only  the 
leaves,  but  when  these  fail,  the  hark  and  even 
the  solid  wood  of  trees"  (Newman,  'Hist  of 


Insects,'  Book  I.,  Lond- 1841).  "  From  1778 
to  1780  the  empu'e  of  Morocco  was  terribly 
devastated  by  tiiem;  every  green  thing  was 
eaten  up,  not  even  the  bitter  bark  of  the  orange 
and  pomegranate  escaping.  A  most  dreadftl 
famine  ensued."  (Kirby  and  Spence,  'Intro- 
duction to  Entomology.')  The  whole  of 
Letter  VIi.,  in  the  work  last  quoted,  is  illus- 
trative of  the  exactness  of  Joel's  descriptions; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  accounts 
given  by  numberless  travellers,  who  uncon- 
sciously use  the  very  words  of  the  prophet  in 
describing  what  they  have  themselves  seen. 
The  last  recorded  visitation  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  locusts  was  in  the  year  1866,  which  is  thus 
described  by  an  eye-witness.  "The  valley  of 
Urtas  was  first  attacked,  and  has  now  become 
a  desolate  wilderness.  The  olive  yards  of 
Bethlehem,  Beitjalah  and  Jerusalem  were  next 
covered,  until  the  trees  became  a  dull  red  colour. 
They  are  now  barked  white.  But  yesterday 
(June  I )  will  be  a  day  long  remembered.  From 
early  morning  till  near  sunset  the  locusts  pass- 
ed over  the  city  in  countless  hosts,  as  though 
all  the  swarms  in  the  world  were  let  loose,  and 
the  whirl  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of 
chariots.  At  times  they  appeared  in  the  air 
like  some  great  snow-drift,  obscuring  the  sun 
and  casting  a  shadow  upon  the  earth.  Men 
stood  in  the  streets  and  looked  up,  and  thdr 
faces  gathered  blackness.  At  intervals,  those 
which  were  tired  or  hungry  descended  on  the 
little  gardens  in  the  city,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  all  that  was  green  disappeared. 
They  ran  up  the  walls,  they  sought  out  every 
blade  of  grass,  or  weed  grovring  between  the 
stones,  and  after  eating  to  satiety,  they  gather- 
ed in  their  ranks  along  the  ground  or  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses.  It  is  no  marvel  that  as 
Pharaoh  looked  at  them  he  called  them  'this 
death.'  To  day  (June  2)  the  locusts  still  con- 
tinue their  work  of  destruction.  One  locust 
has  been  found  near  Bethlehem  measuring 
more  than  five  inches  in  length.  It  is  covered 
with  a  hard  shell  and  has  a  tail  like  a  scorpion." 
'Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  1866.  See 
also  'Ecclesiastical  Gazette,'  Sept.  1865,  for 
the  description  of  a  similar  vigitatipn  in  that 
year. 

8.  Lament]  O  land  (Maurer),  or  O  con- 
gregation of  Israel  (Rosenmajler,  Pusey), 
or  both  (Keil).  The  verb  is  in  the  singular 
.number.  jIt  is  found  only  here. 
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[v.  9—14. 


with  sackcloth  for  the  husband  of  her 
youth. 

9  The  meat  ofFering  and  the  drink 
offering  is  cut  off  from  the  house  of 
the  Lord  ;  the  priests,  the  Lord's 
ministers,  mourn. 

10  The  field  is  Wasted,  the  land 
mourneth ;   for  the  corn  is  wasted : 

ISiamed  ^^^  '^^^  ^'"^  '®  'dried  up,  the  oil 
languisheth. 

11  Be  ye  ashamed,  O  ye  husband- 
men ;  howl,  O  ye  vinedressers,  for  the 
wheat  and  for  tiie,barley ;  because  the 
harvest  of  the  field  is  perished. 

12  Thef  vine  is  dried  up,  and  the 


fig  tree  languisheth ;  the  pomegranate 
tree,  the  palnl  tree  also,  and  the  apple 
tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are 
withered :  because  joy  is  withered 
away  from  the  sons  of  men. 

13  Gird  yourselves,  and  lament,  ye 
priests :  howl,  ye  ministers  of  the 
altar :  come,  lie  all  night  in  sackcloth, 
ye  ministers  of  my  God :  for  the 
meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering  is 
withholden  from  the  house  of  your 
God. 

14  fl  "Sanctify  ye  a  fast,  call  a^j^P'- 
'solemn  assembly,  gather  the  elders^'. 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  rettraiaf. 


like  a  •virgin.. .for  the  husband  of  her  youthl 
One  whose  husband  had  been  snatched  from 
her  when  she  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  had 
not  yet  been  taken  to  his  house.  The  length 
of  the  period  of  betrothal  varied  from  a  few 
days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  xxiv.  ss)  to 
a  fiill  year  in  later  times.  During  it,  the 
betrothed  woman  lived  with  her  relatives,  no 
communication  being  carried  on  between  the 
bridegroom  and  herself  except  through  the 
intervention  of  "the  friend  of  the  bridegroom" 
(John  iii.  29),  who  was  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  Mie  was  regarded,  in  common  esti- 
mation and  by  law,  as  a  wife.  See  Luke  i.  27 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  23,  24.  With  the  expression 
"'husband  of  her  youth"  compare  that  of 
"vrife  of  youth"  in  Isai.  liv.  6. 

9.  Tneat  offiering]  Mlnchah,  The  daily 
hieat-ofFerings  accompanying  the  daily  burnt- 
oiferings  are  here  meant.  They  consisted  of 
fine  floiu-  and  oil  and  frankincense,  of  which  a 
handful  of  the  flour  and  oil  and  the  whole  of 
the  frankincense  was  burnt  upon  the  altar; 
the  remainder  of  the  mixed  flour -and  oil 
being  reserved  for  the  priests.  See  notes  on 
Lev.  ii.  I.  They  were  accompanied  by  drink 
(^erings  of  wine.  See  note  on  Exod,  xxix.  40. 
The  daily  meat  and  drink  offerings  symbolize 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  by  a 
presentation  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  gifts  to 
Himself,  thus  bearing  a  similar  character  with 
the  offerings  made  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  To 
the  Jews  the  suspension  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  the  suspension  of  the  appointed  sign 
indicating  that  they  were  in  covenant  with 
God,  and  therefore  the  last  of  evils.  The 
daily  sacrifice  was  maintained  throughout  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  Roman  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   See  Joseph. '  Antiq.'  vi.  2.  i. 

10.  _  Thejield  Is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth'] 
There  is  an  alliteration  in  the  original,  which 
may  be  indicated  by  "field  is  fallow,  land 
laments." 

the  com.„thene<uj  <wine,„the  oil}  mentioned 


Specially  as  being  th^  component  parts  of  the; 
meat-offeriug  and  the  drink-oiFering. 

is  dried  up]  The  reading  of  the  text  "dried 
up "  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  margiii 
"ashamed;"  although  in  the  next  verse  the 
same  verb,  used  in  a  derived  meaning,  is  rightly 
translated  "ashamed." 

11.  Be  ye  ashamed. ..howl]  A  similar  effect 
of  a  drought  is  depicted  by  Jeremiah  (xiv.  3). 

12.  The  •vine...the_fig  tree... the  pomegranate 
tree... the  palm  tree. ..the  apple  tree]  The  result 
of  the  drought.  The  pahn  is  not  a  tree  eaaly 
injured  by  locusts. 

because]  This,  like  the  "because"  of  1;.  11, 
refers  back  to  "howl,"  "be  ashamed,"  in  -u. 
II,  passing  over  the  intermediate  words. 

13.  Gird yoUrsel-ves]  with  sackcloth. 
come]    Rather,   "lead  the  way"  into  the 

court  of  the  temple. 

14.  Sanctify  ye  a  fast]  So  when  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Anunonites  and  Edomites  were  about 
to  attack  Jehoshaphat,  "Jehoshaphat  feared, 
and  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  proclaim- 
ed a  fast  throughout  all  Judah.  And  Judah 
gathered  themselves  together,  to  ask  help  of  the 
Lord:  even  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah -they 
came  to  seek  the  Lord"  (»  Chro.  xx.  3,  4). 
Andjagain,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,"  they  pro- 
claimed a  fast  before  the  Lord  to  all  the  people 
in  Jerusalem,  and  to  all  the  people  that  came 
from  the  cities  of  Judah  unto  Jerusalem"  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  9).  Similarly  Ezra  proclaimed  a  fast 
when  an-aid  of  danger  (Ezra  viii.  »i),  and  the 
people  of  Nineveh  on  the  denunciation  of 
Jonah  (Jonah  iii.  5).  Cf.  Judith  iv.  ir.  From 
these  passages  it  would  appear  that  the  essen- 
tials of  an  extraordinary  fest  day  were  a  reli- 
gious gathering  of  the  people,  a  mourning  garb, 
abstinence  from  food,  and  a  confession  of  an. 

solemn  assembly]  See  note  on  Lev.  xxiii, 
34- 

the  elders  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land] 
The  whole  congregation,  consisting  of  the 
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the  hcfuSe  of  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  cry  unto  the  Lord, 

*isai.  13.  i^  Alas  for  the  day  !  for  *the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a  de- 
struction from  the  Almighty  shall  it 
come. 

16  Is  not  the  meat  cut  ofF  before 
our  eyes,  yea,  joy  and  gladness  from 
the  house  of  our  God  ? 

tHcb.  17  The  tseed  is  rotten  under  their 

clods,  the  garners  are  laid  desolate,  the 
barns  are  broken  down;  for  the  corn 
is  withered. 


18  How  do  the  beasts  groan!  the 
herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  because 
they  have  no  pasture  ;  yea,  the-  flocks 
of  sheep  are  made  desolate. 

19  O  Lord,  to  thee  will  I  cry  : 

for  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  "pas-'O";.  ^«*«'- 
tures    of    the  wilderness,    and    the 
flame  hath  burned  all  the  trees  of  the 
field. 

20  The  beasts  of  the  field  cry  also 
unto  thee  :  for  the  rivers  of  waters  are 
dried  up,  and  the  fire  hath  devoured, 
the  pastures  of  the  wilderness. 


elders  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
laiid,  are  called  upon  to  do  their  part.  The 
priests  are  representatives  of  the  people,  not. 
their  substitutes;  the  leaders  of  the  people  in 
their  devotions,  not  their  deputies. 

15.  A!as  for  the  day]  Words  suggested 
by  the  prophet  as  the  cry  to  be  raised  to  Je- 
hovah. 

for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand]  The 
first  intimation  that  the  visitation  of  the  locusts 
is  typical  of,  and  completed  in,  the  final  visi- 
tation on  the  great  day  of  judgment.  This 
idea  is  aftenvards  expanded  ii.  i,  2,  10,  11, 
30,  31.  The  mention  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  first  found  in  Joel.  See  Introduction, 
§  ii.  2,  and  cf.  Isai.  ii.  13 — 21. 

as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall  it 
come]  Quoted  in  Isai.  xiii.  6.  The  name 
"Almighty"  is  used,  because  in  the  original 
the  word  "destruction"  is  derived  .from  the 
same  root  as  the  word  "Almighty."  We 
may  imitate  the  alliteratioji  by  "Ruin  from 
the  All-ruler." 

16.  meat]     Corn,  wine,  oil.     Cf.  v.  10. 
before  our  eyes]     "I   saw  under  my   onun 

eyes  not  only  a  large  vineyard  loaded  with 
young  grapes,  but  whole  fields  of  com,  disap- 
pear as  if  by  miagic;  the  crops  of  the  husband- 
man vanish  like  smoke."  Thomson,  'The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  418.  London,  1864. 
joy  and  gladness]  O  n  making  their  offerings 
at  tiie  temple,  the  Israelites  were  especially 
ordered  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God, 
Deut.  xii.  6,  7,  xvi.  10,  11. 


17.  ne  seed,  &c.]  The  effect  of  the 
drought  is  that  the  hope  of  a  future  crop,  as 
well  as  the  present  crop,  is  ruined,  and  the 
storehouses  fall  into  decay,  thiere  being  no 
use  for  them  or  any  expectation  of  their 
being  of  use  again.  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the 
Chapter. 

18.  they  have  no  pasture]  "A  field  over 
which  this  flood  of  desolation  has  rolled  shews 
not  even  a  blade  for  even  a  goat  to  nip." 
Thomson,  'The  Land  and  the  Book,' 
p.  418.    Cf.  Deut.  xii.  7,  14,  xvi.  11;  i  Chro. 

XXix.  22. 

are  made  desolate]     Lit.  suffer  for  sin. 

19.  the  fire. ..the  fiame]  Probably  the 
heat  of  the  burning  sun  and  drought ;  but 
possibly  the  following  extract  from  Lord  Car- 
narvon's 'Portugal  and  Galicia'  may  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  passage:  "Farther  on,  where 
some  woodland  lay  in  the  immediate  line  of 
the  advancing  columns,  heath  set  on  fire  and 
trees  kindling  into  a  blaze  testified  the  general 
horror  of  a  visitation  which  the  ill-fated  in- 
habitants endeavoured  to  avert  by  such  a 
frightful  remedy.  They  believed  thjt  the 
smoke  arising  from  the  burning  forest  and  as- 
cending into  the  air  would  impede  the  direct 
march  of  the  column,  throw  it  into  confusion, 
drive  the  locusts  out  to  sea,  and  thus  deliver  the 
country  from  their  desolating  presence."  Chap, 
III.  p.  51.    London,.  1861. 

pastures  of  the  <wildemess„. trees  of  the  field] 
All  green  things,  far  off  or  near. 


NOTE  on 

There  are  so  many  uncommon  words  in 
this  verse  that  it  has  led  to  singular  misinter- 
pretations. The  LXX.  render-  ia-Kiprri&av 
da/xaXc(;  ejrl  rais  <j)aTvaK  airav,  rjAavLirBrjvav 
Btjiravpol,  KaTe<TKatl»](rav  \t]voL  The  Vulgate 
reads  Computrueruntjumenta  in  siercore  sue,  de- 
tnolita  sunt  horrea,  dissipate  sunt  apotheea.  The 
Chaldee  JinnBUD  Tlinn  IDn  U"lJ  IK'DOnK 

•KT3J)  fiD  nK  N'jon  njsnK  NnviN  wnv 


Chap.  i.  17. 

that  is,  "the  wine  casks  are  rotted  under  their 
covers,  the  granaries  are  destroyed,  the  bams 
are  broken  down."  The  Syriac  also  goes  very 
far  astray  in  the  same  direction  with  the  LXXt 
and  the  Vulgate.  The  A.  V.  rendering  is  in 
the  main  correct.  "The  seeds  niTlB  (derived 
from  lis,  to  scatter,  because  sown  broadcast) 
are  rotten  (more  exactly,  are  shrivelled  up) 
under  their,  clods  (niSIJD,  derived  from  fl"i3, 
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<0r, 
cpmet. 


to  wash  away,  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  being  pieces  of  earth  swept  away  and 
broken  into  fragments  by  the  force  of  water) : 


the  gamers  (or  treasuries,  nnVS,  see  4  Chro. 
xxxii.  27)  are  laid  desolate,  the  bams  (TinJDD, 
see  Hagg.  ii.  19)  are  broken,  or  fallen  down." 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  ffe  shewetk  unto  Zion  the  terribleness  of  God's 
judgment,  i^  He  exhorteth  to  repentance,  IS 
prescribeth  a  fast,  18  promiseth  a  blessing 
thereon.  11  He  comfirrteth  Zion  with  present, 
18  and  future  blessings. 

BLOW  ye  the  "trumpet  in  Zion, 
and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy 
mountain  :  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  tremble  :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Cometh,  for  //  is  nigh  at  hand ; 


2  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloomi- 
ness, a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon 
the  mountains  :  a  great  people  and  a 
strong ;  there  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after 

it,  even  to  the  years  *of  many  genera-  tHeb.  0/ 

.'  '  JO  generation 

tlOnS.  andgau- 

3  A  fire  devoureth  before  them; ''"'''"' 
and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth; 


Chap.  II.  1.  Blow  ye"]  'There  is  no 
break  here.  This  verse  is  an  expansion  of 
i.  14,  and  it  is  still  further  expanded  in  ii.  15 
—17. 

the  trumpet']  the  cornet.  The  comet, 
made  of  the  hom  of  a  ram  or  goat  or  ox, 
or,  in  later  times,  of  metal  curved  in  shape 
like  a  hom,  differed  both  in  shape  and  use 
from  the  straight  metal  trumpet,  of  which  a 
representation  is  given  in  the  note  on  Exod. 
XXV.  13.  Inasmuch  as  the  "  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets," supposed  to  have  been  ushered  in  by 
frequent  blowing  of  the  cornet  (see  on  Lev. 
xxiii.  34),  was  the  introduction  to,  and  pre- 
paration for,  the  great  annual  fast,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  the  prophet's  cry  of  "  Blow  ye 
the  comet"  would  at  once  suggest  to  his 
countrymen  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
solemn  fast. 

my  holy  mountain]  i.e.  Mount  Zion.  This 
IS  the  first  intimation  that  the  prophet  belongs 
to  the  southern  kingdom. 

the  day  of  the  Lord]  Again  the  temporal 
visitation  is  represented  as  typical  of,  and 
completed  in,  the  final  and  great  judgment. 
The  temporal  visitation  "cometh,"  takes 
place ;  the  final  judgment  "  is  nigh  at  hand," 
not  yet  come. 

2 — 11.  A  description  of  the  destroyers ; 
the  previous  chapter  had  described  the  land 
which  they  had  destroyed. 

2.  A  day  of  darkness]  "  And  the  locusts 
went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt.  Very  grievous 
were  they... for  they  covered  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened." 
Exod.  X.  14,  15,  where  see  note.  "  I  saw  a 
flight  of  locusts  extending  above  a  mile  in 
length  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  They 
appeared,  as  the  sun  was  in  the  meridian,  like 
a  black  cloud  at  a  distance."  Forbes,  'Oriental 
Memoirs,'  11.  473.  The  natural  darkness 
caused  by  the  clouds  of  locusts  is  typical  of 
the  supematural  darkness  which  is  conceived 
as  accompanying  God's  judgments. 


a  day  of  clouds]  Zephaniah  repeats  Joel's 
words  (i.  ij).  Cf.  also  Ezek.  xxx.  a,  "  Howl 
ye,  Woe  worth  the  day!  For  the  day  is  near, 
even  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  a  cloudy 
day ;'  it  shall  be  the  time  of  the  heathen." 

as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains] 
This  is  usually  taken  only  to  designate  the 
wide  extent  of  the  locust  bands,  far  stretching 
as  the  morning  light  breaking  over  the  hills. 
See  Pococke  and  Chandler,  in  loc.'  As  however 
the  word  used  for  "morning"  is  not  boker, 
which  is  the  proper  word  for  "  morning,"  but 
shachar  (derived  from  shdchar,  which  in  one 
of  its  significations  means  "  to  be  dark  "),  it 
is  better  to  understand  by  it  the  twilight  or 
dusk  which  precedes  the  full  brightness  of  the 
day,  connecting  it  closely  with  the  darkness 
and  gloominess  just  described,  and  translating 
"like  the  glimmering  twilight  of  the  moming," 
such  aj  it  is  when  it  is  as  yet  "  spread  upon 
the  mountains  "  only,  and  has  not  descended 
into  the  valleys.  Other  explanations  have 
been  given.  SchmoUer,  supplying  the  word 
"comes,"  translates  "as  the  moming  dawn 
spread  on  the  mountains,  comes  a  people 
great  and  strong."  Keil  and  others,  referring 
to  the  yellow  light  thrown  before  them  by  an 
approaching  swarm  of  locusts,  supply  the 
words  "  is  the  glimmer  on  their  wings"  after 
"like  the  morning  dawn  spread  upon  the 
mountains."  But  this  is  far-fetched;  and  it 
is  only  in  some  parts  of  the  world  that  the 
phenomenon  in  question  has  been  noticed. 

there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall 
be]  A  proverbial  expression  for  a  very  terrible 
visitation  of  locusts:  "  Before  them  there  were 
no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them 
shall  be  such."    Exod.  x.  14. 

S.  before  them]  The  singular  "it"  is 
used,  in  the  original,  in  nm.  3,  4,  6,  10,  re- 
ferringto the  singular  collective  noun  "people." 
The  fire  and  the  flame  may,  as  in  i.  19,  mean 
the  drought  preceding  and  following  the  flight 
of  locusts  (RosenmtlUer),  or  the  fires  pur- 
posely lit  by  the  inhabitants;  but  it  is  best  to 
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the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
fore them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate 
wilderness  ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  es- 
cape them. 

4  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the 
appearance  of  horses ;  and  as  horse- 
men, so  shall  they  run. 

5  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the 
tops   of  mountains   shall   they   leap. 


like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that 
devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong 
people  set  in  battle  array. 

6  Before  their  fece  the  people  shall 
be  much  pained :  all  faces  shall  gather 
♦blackness. 

7  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ; 
they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of 
war ;  and  they  shall  march  every  one 


tHeb.M 


rder  them  to  the  locusts  themselves,  whose 
devastation  had  the  effect  of  a  sheet  of  fire 
flying  before  and  rushing  after  them.  "  Every 
blade  of  grass  and  leaf  is  gnawred  off  as'^though 
it  had  been  scorched  by  fire."  Ludolf,  '  Hist. 
Mth.'  I.  13,  16.  Keil  seesa  reference  to  "  the 
fire  wrhich  ran  along  the  ground,"  Exod.  ix. 
23,  and  "  the  fire,"  Deut.  iv.  iz. 

garden  of  Ederi]  A  testimony  by  the 
earliest  Jevpish  prophet  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Cf.  Gen.  ii.  15,  iii.  23,  24.  The 
expression  may  be  rendered,  Garden  of  De- 
light. The  reverse  of  the  threat  is  found  in 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  35,  "They  shall  say.  This  land 
that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of 
Eden."  There  may  be  a  reference  also  "to 
Gen.  xiii.  10. 

and  nothing  shall  escape  them]  Rather, 
"nothing  shall  be  left  to  it,"  i.e.  to  the  land. 
Lit.  "that  which  has  escaped  (devastation) 
has  not  remained  (undevastated)  to  it."  "And 
there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees, 
or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  aU  the  land 
of  Egypt."    Exod.  x.  15. 

4.  of  horses']  Chiefly  on  account  of  their 
soeed  and  their  compact  ranks ;  but  also  on 
account  of  a  similitude  in  the  locust's  head  to 
the  horse's  head  (whence  the  Italian  name 
cavaliette,  and  the  German  name  Heupferde). 
So  Bochart,  'Hieroz.'  iii.  p.  307,  and  Theo- 
doret,  who  was  a  bishop  in  Syria.  Cf.  Rev. 
ix.  7. 

5.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots]  "And  the 
sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of 
chariots  of  many  horses  miming  to  battle." 
Rev.  ix.  9. 

like  the  noise  of_  a  flame  of  fire]  "  The 
sound  of  their  feeding,  when  in  swarms,  is  as 
the  rushing  of  flames  driven  by  the  wind." 
Nevmian,  '  Hist,  of  Insects,'  v.  I.  "The 
noise  made  in  marching  and  foraging  was  like 
that  of  a  heavy  shower  on  a  distant  forest." 
Thomson,   'The  Land  and  the   Book,'   p. 

417. 

as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array]  The 
locusts  are  here  and  in  the  following  verses 
compared  to  soldiers.  This  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment, if  not  a  proof,  that  soldiers  were  not 
primarily  meant  by  them. 

6.  the  people  shall  be  much  pained]    peo- 


ples, i.e.  the  neighbouring  nations.  "They 
overshadow  the  sun,  while  peoples  look  up  in 
dread  lest  they  may  settle  on  their  soU."  Plin. 
'  H.  N.'  II.  89.  "  I  need  not  say  with  what 
an  anxious  eye  we  marked  their  progress, 
fearful  lest  the  delicacies  of  our  garden  should 
alhire  them  £0  a  repast."  Forbes,  '  Oriental 
Memoirs,'  11.  273.  "Travelling  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  I  once  beheld  this 
terrible  infliction... A  few  hundred  yards  to 
our  right,  darkening  the  air,  the  great  in- 
numerable host  came  on  slowly  and  steadily 
advancing  in  a  direct  line  and  in  a  mighty 
moving  column... At  the  extremity  of  the 
field  I  saw  the  husbandmen  bending  over 
their  staffs,  and  gazing  with  hopeless  eyes 
upon  that  host  of  death,  which  swept  like 
a  destroying  angel  over  the  land,  and  con- 
signed to  ruin  aU  the  prospects  of  the  year ; 
for  wherever  that  column  winged  its  flight, 
beneath  its  withering  influence  the  golden 
glories  of  the  harvest  perished,  and  the  leafy 
honours  of  the  forest  disappeared.  There 
stood  those  ruined  men,  silent  and  motionless, 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  their 
calamity,  yet  conscious  of  their  utter  inability 
to  conbrol  it."  Lord  Carnarvon,  'Portugal 
and  GaUcia '  (in  1887),  c.  ill.  p.  51.  ' 

gather  blackness]  Or,  "are  blanched;" 
Ut.  "  collect " — ^in  the  unusual  sense  of  "draiv 
into  themselves — their  colour."  See  Note  at  the 
end  of  the  Chapter.  The  idea  of  paleness 
being  produced  by  the  blood  being  summoned 
fi-om  the  face  to  the  heart  is  illustrated  by 
Shakspeare's  conceit  of  "the  blood,"  in  the 
death  struggle, 

"  Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
I  Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy : 
Which' -with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 

retumeth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  agam.'' 

'Henry  VI.,'  Second  Part,  Act  in.,  Sc.  2. 

Joel's  words  are  quoted,  with  a  sUght  textual 
variation,  by  Nahum  (ii.  ic),  "  Much  pain  is 
in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of  them  all  gather 
blackness." 

7.  they  shall  climb.. .they  shall  march. . .they 
shallnot  break  theirranks]  "They  climbed  over, 
as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or  wall  that  was 
in  the  way.     Nay,  they  entered  into  our  very 
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on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break 
their  ranlcs  : 

8  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another; 
they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path : 

I  Or,  dart,  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  '  sword, 
they  shall  not  be  wounded. 

9  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall, 
they  shall  climb  up  upon  the  houses ; 
they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows 
like  a  thief. 


10  The  earth   shall  quake  before 
them ;  the  heavens  shall  tremble  :  "the  "^l^-  '3- 
sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  £zek.32.7. 
the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining: 

11  And  the  Lord  shall  utter  his 
voice  before  his  army  :  for  his  camp  is 
very  great :  for  he  is  strong  that  exe- 
cuteth  his  word  :  for  the  *day  of  the  'Jm-so.?- 
Lord  is  great  and  very  terrible ;  and  Zeph!f.'i5! 
who  can  abide  it  ? 

12  fl  Therefore  also  now,  saith  the 


houses  and  bed-chambers."  Shaw's  '  Travels,' 
p.  187.  "When  the  head  of  the  mighty 
column  came  in  contact  with  the  palace  of 
the  Emeer  Assaad  in  Abeih,  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  wheel  round  the  corners, 
but  climbed  the  wall  like  men  of  war  and 
marched  over  the  top  of  it.  So  when  they 
reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  living  stream 
rolled  right  over  the  roof."  Thomson,  'The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  418. 

8.  the  iivord]  Any  defensive  weapon, 
a  Chro.  xxxii.  5. 

tAey  shall  not  he  <aiounded\  Rather,  "  be 
broken  into  fragments  (as  a  host)."  "On  they 
came  like  a  living  deluge.  We  dug  trenches 
and  kindled  fires,  and  beat  and  burned  to  death 
heaps  upon  heaps,  but  the  effort  was  utterly 
useless.  Wave  after  wave  rolled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  poured  over  rocks,  walls,  ditches, 
and  hedges — those  behind  covering  Up  and 
bridging  over  the  masses  already  killed.  After  a 
long  and  fatiguing  contest,,.!  gave  over  the  vain 
effort  to  stop  its  progress.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  my 
garden,  and,  hiring  eight  or  ten  people,  I 
resolved  to  rescue  at  least  my  vegetables  and 
flowers... At  length,  worn  out  with  incessant 
Skirmishing,  I  gave  up  the  battle.  Carrying 
the  pots  into  the  parlour,  and  covering  up 
what  else  I  could,  I  surrendered  the  remainder 
to  the  conquerors."  Thomson,  'The  Land 
and  the  Book,'  p.  416,  See  also  St  Jerome 
ad  loc. 

9.  cllmh  up  upon  the  houses;  they  shall  enter 
in  at  the  •windcws']  According  to  Moses' 
threat,  Exod.  x.  6,  where  see  note.  The 
eastern  windows  would  have  had  lattice- 
work in  them,  not  glass.  "  If  not  carefully 
watched,  they  would  have  devoured  the  flowers 
which  were  carried  into  an  inner  room  in 
pots."  Thomson,  '  The  Land  and  the  Book,' 
p.  418.  "  Australian  papers  state  that  in  the 
Riverina  district  the  grasshoppers,  or  locusts, 
have  been  very  troublesome  recently,  not  only 
destroying  crops,  but  filling  up  wells  and 
water-tubs,  and  even  consuming  textile 
fabrics,  such  as  blinds  and  window-curtains 
in  the  houses."   aJraw,  Jaa  1875. 


10.  The  earth  shall  quake']  "In  their 
terror  the  sufferers  will  think  that  the  heavens 
are  falling  and  the  earth  reeling."    St  Jerome. 

the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark]  The 
description  is  now  passing  on  from  the  type 
to  the  antitype ;  from  the  terror  of  the  locusts 
and  temporal  foes  to  the  terrors  which  are  to 
precede  the  last  day.  Yet  without  any  vio- 
lence done  to  the  type.  "As  they  approached, 
the  density  of  the  host  obscured  the  solar  rays, 
cast  an  awful  gloom  like  that  of  an  eclipse  on 
the  garden,  and  caused  a  noise  like  the  rush- 
ing of  a  torrent."    Forbes,  11.  473. 

11.  bis  army]  Shewing  that  those  who 
afflict  and  destroy,  whether  temporally  or  at 
the  end  of  all  things,  are  still  Jdiovah's  exe-, 
cutors  of  vengeance.  In  Isai.  xiii.  3  the 
Medes  and  Persians  are  "  his  sanctified  ones" 
for  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 

his  camp  is  -very  great]  "As  an  enemy 
they  are  fer  worse  to  Algiers  than  fire  and 
sword  of  fanatic  Moslem.  The  news  is 
hurried  into  Teniet,  that  the  army  of  locusts 
which  ate  up  every  green  thing  three  years 
ago  is  on  the  march !  The  van  of  the  locust 
army  is  approaching !  Five  hundred  men  are 
already  on  the  march,  to  meet  the  host  before 
it  reaches  the  fertile  plains.  At  night,  when  they 
are  tired  and  torpid,  the  soldiers  gather  them 
in  heaps  and  throw  lime  upon  them.  By  day 
they  fight  them  back  with  branches  of  trees  and 
noises — gUns,  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses. 
...The  masses  of  locusts  not  only  darken  the 
sun,  but  their  migration  is  conducted  on  a 
plan  so  remarkable  that  human  reason  can 
hardly  out-march,  out-flank,  or  out-general 
them."  Cox,  '  Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams,' 
New  York,  1869. 

the  day  of  the  Lord]     Cf.  Obadiah  Ij. 

•who  can  abide  itf]    Cf.  Mai.  iii.  %. 

12.  Therefore]  Up  to  this  point  Joel's 
denunciation  has  consisted  of  lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe,  in  a  pathetic  str^n  of  un- 
broken severity  and  sternness.  Here  the  first 
gleam  of  hope  and  tender  anticipation  of  better 
things  breaks  in. 

notu]  Though  all  this  be  so,  and  though 
you  have  previously  neglected  warnings,  and 
the  punishment  is  at  your  very  doors. 


13— 17-] 
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'jer.  4-1.  Lord,  'turn  ye  even  to  me  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with 
weeping,  and  with  mourning : 

13  And  rend  your  heart,  and  not 

your  garments,   and   turn   unto  the 

^Exod.34.  Lord  your  God  :  for  he  is  "^gracious 

Psai.  86.  s-  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 

^■'"  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of 

the  evil. 

'Jonahs.       14  'Who  knoweth  if  he  will  re- 

'■  turn  and  repent,  and  leave  a  blessing 

behind  him  ;  even  a  mea^  oiFering  and 

a  drink  offering  unto  the  Lord  your 

God? 


15  fl  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Z ion,  ' 
/sanctify   a   fast,   call   a   solemn  as-^'='^P-  '• 
sembly :                                              •     " 

16  Gather  the  people,  sanctify  the 
congregation,  assemble  the  elders, 
gather  the  children,  and  those  that 
suck  the  breasts :  let  the  bridegroom 
go  forth  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride 
out  of  her  closet. 

17  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord,  weep  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  and  let  them  say.  Spare 
thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  give  not 
thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the 


turn  ye  even  to  me]  Supposed  by  Vitringa 
and  others  to  be  referred  to  in  Isai.  xxii.  la, 
"  And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hosts 
call  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to 
baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth :  and 
behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen,  and 
killing  sheep,  eating  flesh,  and  drinking  wine." 
If  there  were  a  reference  to  Joel  in  these 
words  of  Isaiah,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  the  people  were  not  obedient  to  the 
prophet's  call,  and  that  the  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  described  in  w.  15,  17  was  not 
held.  But  Isaiah's  words  are  with  greater 
probability  to  be  referred  to  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.    See  note  ad  loc. 

13.  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments] 
A  recognition  common  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  New,  that  penance  is  vain  with- 
out penitence,  the  letter  without  the  spirit, 
the  shell  without  the  kernel ;  that  "  the  sacri- 
fices of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;"  that  the 
rent  robe  is  only  of  use  as  symbolizing  and 
conducing  towards  "  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart"  (Ps.  li.  17).  ^  Cf.  Deut.  vi.  5  |  i  S.  vii. 
3;  Ezek.  xviii.  27. 

gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of 
great  kindness]  As  Jehovah  proclaims  Him- 
self in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  where  see  note.  The 
words  are  also  quoted  in  Jonah  iv.  a. 

repenteth  him  of  the  evil]  The  doctrine  of 
"  God's  repentance "  in  inflicting  evil,  dwelt 
on  so  strongly  and  so  often  in  Holy  Scripture 
(Exod.  xxxii.  14;  a  S.  xxiv.  16;  Jer.  xviii.  8; 
Jonah  iv.  a),  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
infimuty  of  human  language  in  its  application 
to  the  Divine  Being.  Its  object  is  to  impress 
upon  us  (i)  the  personal  charactar  of  God, 
totally  distinct  and  differing  from  a  Law ;  (a) 
that  in  this  character  the  first  quality  is  mercy, 
which  displays  itself  immediately  that  obsta- 
cles are  withdrawn ;  (3)  that  His  threatened 
judgments  are  conditional  and  may  be  averted, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh ;  (4)  that  the  power 
of  human  repentance  is  boundless.  "  If  we 
repent  of  our  sins,  He  too  repents. of  His 


threat,  and  the  evil  with  which  He  had  threat- 
ened us  He  does  not  bring  upon  us,  and  with 
our  change  of  mind  He  too  is  changed."  St 
Jerome.  "  God's  general  inclination  is  that  all 
men  might  be  saved... but.,. there  is  in  Him 
sometimes  a  more  private  occasioned  luill,  which 
determineth  the  contrary."  Hooker,  'Eccl. 
Polity,' V.  49.  3.  The  "  occasion  "  being  with- 
drawn, the  "general  inclination"  comes  again 
into  play. 

14.  Who  knoweth]     Cf.  Jonah  iij.  9. 
leave... behind  him]     On  his  return  "to  his 

place"  (Hos.  v.  15)  in  heaven,  after  turning 
back  from  taking  vengeance. 

a  blessing]  Materials  out  of  which  a  gift 
or  offering  might  be  made,  i.e.  some  of  the 
fruits  of  5ie  earth  (cf.  a  K.  v.  ij),  which 
would  again  supply  the  daily  meat  offering 
and  drink  offering,  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  drought  and  by 
the  locusts. 

15.  Blonu  the  trumpet]  the  cornet.  Pv. 
15 — 17  are  an  expansion  of  ii.  i  and  i.  14. 

16.  sanctify  the  congregation]  Proclaim  a 
sacred  or  solemn  assembly,  as  on  a  national 
fast  day. 

elders,  t.children . . .  bridegroom . . .  bride]  All, 
with  no  exceptions  or  exemptions.  See  Deut. 
xxiv.  S;  The  words  rendered  "  bridegroom," 
"  bride',"  would  bear  the  meaning  of  "  son-in- 
law,"  "  daughter-in-law." 

17.  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the 
Lord]  The  priests  are  regarded  by  the  pro- 
phet as  the  natural  representatives  of  the  people 
in  their  sufferings;  and  as  the  mediators  and 
intercessors  between  the  people  and  God.  Cf. 
the  position  of  Aaron  in  the  plague  which 
followed  the  rebellions  of  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  Num.  xvi.  48.  So  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  their 
ordinary  duty  was  "to  offer  Up  sacrifices  for 
their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people" 
(vii.  37). 

between  the  porch  and  the  altar]  The  porch 
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I  Or,  7ise   heathen    should    1  rule    over    them  : 

a  bywora  i        i  »       i 

a^insi     i'wherefore   should   they  say  among 
IpS.  i,i.  the  people,  Where  Is  their  God  ? 
|%g.„,        18    fl   Then    will   the   Lord   be 
&  "5-  2-    jealous    for    his   land,    and  pity   his 
people. 

19  Yea,  the  Lord  will  answer  and 


say  unto  his  people,  Behold,  I  will 
send  you  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
ye  shall  be  satisfied  therewith  :  and  I 
will  no  mor^  make  you  a  reproach 
among  the  heathen : 

20  But  I  will  remove  far  off  from 
you  the  northern  army,  and  will  drive 


or  portico  was  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
temple,  30  feet  wide,  like  the  temple,  of 
which  it  formed  the  front.  The  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice,  wliich  stood  before  it  in  the 
court,  was  of  the  same  width  as  itself,  being 
30  feet  square  and  15  feet  high.  See  notes  on 
I  K.  vi.  3';  a  Chro.  iii.  3.  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  was  stoned,  in  this  space  "  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar"  (z  Chro.  xxiv.  zi; 
Matt,  xxiii.  35)  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Eze- 
kiel  saw  the  twenty-five  sun-worshippers 
(Ezek.  viii.  16).  On  ordinary  occasions  the 
priests  were  to  be  seen  on  the  steps  and  plat- 
form of  the  altar,  arrayed  in  white  mantles 
and  brilliant  sashes.  On  the  present  occasion 
they  were  to  occupy  the  space  between  the 
altar  and  the  portico  (that  is,  in  respect  to  the 
worshippers,  who  entered  the  court  from  with- 
out, the  space  behind  the  altar,  where  they 
would  be  invisible  except  from  the  north  and 
south  sides),  dressed  in  black  goats'-hair 
sackcloth.  They  would  prostrate  themselves 
towards  the  temple,  their  faces  thus  turned 
away  from  the  people,  and  would  then  offer 
their  cry,  "  Spare  thy  people,"  &c.  Cf. 
Judith  ix. 

Spare  thy  peaple"]  Hence  this  form  in  the 
litanies  of  the  Church. 

should  rule  over  therri\  Rather,  "use  a 
proverb  among  them,"  viz.  "  Where  is  their 
God .'"  In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  "  use  a 
byword  against  them,"  where  "among"  should 
be  substituted  for  "against."  That  mdshal 
may  be  so  used  is  proved  by  Ezek.  xii.  13, 
xviii.  3;  Num.  xxi.  27,  and  other  passages: 
that  it  is  employed  in  that  signification  here 
is  made  probable  by  Deut.  xxviii.  37  (to 
which  Joel's  litany  seems  to  allude),  where 
the  threat  of  locust-devastation  {yv.  38,  4a) 
is  combined  with  that  of  becoming  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb  (mdshal)  and  a  byword:  and 
this  interpretation  is  made  almost  certain  by 
the  last  clause  of  1).  19  ("I  will  no  more 
make  you  a  reproach  among  the  heathen"). 
If,  however,  it  should  be  accepted  in  the  sense 
of  "  rule  over  them,"  the  expression  would 
refer  to  the  future  results,  rather  than  to  the 
present  effects  of  the  existing  affliction.  See 
Introduction,  §  ii.  3  ;  and  Note  at  the  end  of 
the  Chapter. 

people]  peoples,  i.e.  neighbouring  nations. 

IVhere  is  their  Godf]  Cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  jj  j 
Ps.  Ixxix.  10,  cxv.  a ;  Micah  vii.  10. 

18.    Then  ivill]    This  and  the  first  clause 


of  the  following  verse  continue  to  be  predictive. 
They  do  not  constitute  a  narrative  link  be- 
tween two  parts  of  Joel's  work,  as  is  supposed 
by  some  commentators.  See  "Note  at  the  end 
of  the  Chapter. 
jealous  for]  Resenting  their  wrongs. 

19.  the  Lord  nvill  answer  and  say]  The 
force  of  the  tenses  is  ruled  as  in  the  previous 
verse. 

com,  and  twine,  and  oil]  The  constituent 
elements  of  the  meat-offering  and  the  drink- 
offering,  as  well  as,  in  general,  symbols  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.     Cf.  Hos.  ii.  aa. 

make  you  a  reproach  among  the  heathen] 
This  promise  almost  decides  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  i).  17  to  be  "  that  the  heathen 
should  use  a  proverb  among  them,"  rather 
than  "should  rule  over  them." 

20.  the  northern  army]  the  northern. 
The  word  "army"  should  not  be  introduced, 
as  it  suggests  an  interpretation.  It  is  most 
probable  that  Joel  gave  the  name  of  "the 
northern  "  to  the  host  of  locusts,  with  which 
he  threatened  his  countrymen,  because  in  vision 
he  saw  it  enter  Palestine  from  the  north. 
The  movements  of  locusts  being  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  wind,  the  creatures'  flight  is 
naturally  directed  from  their  breeding-place  to 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  bear  them. 
This  host  would  therefore  have  been  probably 
bred  in  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  the  Desert  of 
Palmyra,  or  in  the  northern  districts  of  Meso- 
potamia. The  Syrian  Desert  is  stated  to  be  a 
home  and  breeding-place  of  ]ocusts(see  Keil  and 
Wunsche  adloc.) ;  and  Niebuhr('Beschreib.' 
p.  169)  testifies  to  having  seen  young  locusts, 
covering  a  large  tract  of  land,  as  far  northwards 
and  eastwards  as  the  road  between  Mosul  and 
Nisibis.  These  locusts,  whether  Mesopotamian 
or  Syrian,  would  be  carried  by  a  north-east 
wind  direct  to  Palestine,  and  therefore  "the 
northern"  would  be  as  natural  an  expression 
to  use  in  describing  them  as  could  be  well 
imagined.  There  is  a  special  propriety  in  the 
present  locust-host  having  this  northern  origin, 
because  it  typified,  among  other  scourges  of 
God's  people,  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldasan 
invasions,  which  were  to  be  made  from  the 
north. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Joel's 
locust-host  sprang  from  Syria  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  order  to  account  for  their  having 
entered  Palestine  from  the  north.  It  might 
have   proceeded   from   the   usual  breeding- 
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him  into  a  land  barren  and  desolate, 
with  his  face  toward  the  east  sea,  and 
his  hinder  part  toward  the  utmost  sea. 


and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his 

■ill  savour  shall  come  up,  because  *he  ]^J^;^ 

hath  done  great  things.  ma^i/ied 


ground,  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  having  been 
carried  into  Syria  by  the  south  wind,  which 
regularly  blows  in  the  spring,  and  thence 
to  the  north  of  Palestine  by  the  east  wind, 
which  blows  as  regularly  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, have  been  svrept  into  and  out  of  Judaea 
by  the  north  wind  which  blows  in  like 
manner  in  the  later  summer  (see  Pusey,  '  In- 
troduction to  Joel,'  p.  100,  Who,  although  he 
takes  an  opposite  view,  notices  "the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  win(^  blow  in  Palestine 
—the  south  wind  chiefly  in  March,  the  east 
wind  in  summer,  the  north  TVinds  mostly 
about  the  autumnal  equinox").  In  this  case 
"the  northern  plague" would  have  been  a  na- 
tural expression  for  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem 
to  use  in  speaking  of  the  locusts;  as  natural, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  Londoner  to  speak  of  a 
pestilence  that  had  commenced  its  ravages  in 
Great  Britain  at  Edinburgh,  as  coming  to 
him  from  the  north,  though  it  were  originally 
imported  from  France  or  Spaiii. 

Further,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word 
"  northern  "  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical 
sense.  The  north  being  the  quarter  whence 
fierce  winds  and  storms  arise  (and  in  later 
times  that  from  which  irresistible  enemies  were 
wont  to  burst  upon  the  Israelites),  the  word 
"  northern  "  is  supposed  by  Justi  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Hebrew  .prophets  in  the  sense  of 
" calamitous"  or  " ill-omened;"  any  great  de- 
struction being  said  to  come  "from  the  face 
of  the  north,"  without  regard  to  geography. 
In  Jeremiah  "evil"  and  "the  north"  are  con- 
stantly combined  (i.  13,  iv.  6,  vi.  i)  ;  and, 
which  is  still  more  to  the  point,  the  prophet 
declares  that  for  the  judgmerit  of  Babylon  "a 
people  shall  come  from  the  north"  (1.  41), 
whereas  the  Persians,  who  are  indicated  by 
these  words,  lie  rather  to  the  east  than  to 
the  north  of  Babylon.  "  The  northern"  may 
therefore  be  perhaps  regarded  rather  as  a- sym- 
bolical than  as  a  geographical  expression, 
meaning  "the  disastrous  one."  Cf.  Isai.  xiv.  31, 
xli.  1,$.  Schmoller  translates  "the  destroyer," 
but,  like  Hitzig,  wrongly  connects  the  word 
with  "  Typhon,"  denying  that  it  means  "  north- 
em"  in  this  place.  Von  C8ln,  Ewald  and  Meier, 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  word,  propose  to 
read  tsipponi,  supposed  to  mean  "marshalled," 
ioxtsHphSni,  "northern,"  Davidson  is  "averse 
to  shifts  of  this  kind;"  Keil  "rgects  them 
as  arbitrary;"  and  they  are  eiltirely  inadmis- 
sible. The  word  means  "northern,"  but  it 
does  not  therefore  disprove  the  theory  of  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  locusts. 

a  land  barren  and  desolate'\  The  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabian  Desert 
southwards  of  it. 


the  easts$d\  The  Dead  Sea,  or  Salt  Sea,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scripture. 

the  utmost  sea\  The  hinder  sea,  i.e.  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  argued  by  the  antago- 
nists of  the  locust-theory  that  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  same  wind  should  drive 
the  creatures  into  opposite  seas.  But  this  is 
doing  violence  to  language  which  is  plain,  if 
metaphorical.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
a  fire  could  not  burn  at  once  "before"  and 
"behind"  them  (f.  3).  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  a  more  graphic  picture  of  an  entire  de- 
liverance could  be  given  than  by  depicting 
the  pest  driven  east,  west,  south,  beyond  the 
border  of  the  protected  land.  "It  is  a  rhe- 
torical picture  of  rapid  and  total  destruction" 
(Keil).  St  Jerome,  however,  in  the  passage 
quoted  immediately  below,  testifies  to  the 
actual  phenomenon  taking  place. 

his  stink  shall  come  up"]  See  on  Exod.  x.  19. 
"In  our  own  times  we  have  seen  swarms  of 
locusts  covering  the  land  of  Judaa,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  mercy  of  God,  when  the  wind 
rose,  they  have  been  driven  into  the  front  and 
hinder  sea.  And  the  shore  of  both  seas  being 
covered  with  heaps  .of  dead  locusts  thrown 
out  by  the  water,  they  have  putrefied,  and 
their  stink  has  been  so  noxious  as  to  infect  the 
air  and  produce  a  pestilence  of  men  and  beasts." 
— St  Jerome.  "Carried  away  by  a  sudden 
wind  and  driven  into  round  masses,  they  were 
borne  through  the  air  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  precipitated  into  the  African  sea.  The 
waves  threw  out  immense  heaps  of  them  all 
along  the  shore,  and  the  putrefying  mass  ex- 
haled a  horrible  savour  and, pestilential  beyond 
belief,  the  result  of  which  was  such  a  plague 
of  all  creatures  that  birds,  beasts  and  cattle 
perished  through  the  infection,  and  their  .putre- 
fying carcases  added  to  the  impurityjof  the 
air."  Orosius,  'Adv.  Pagan.  Histor.'  v.  ir,  p. 
3ra,  Lugd.  Bat.  1737.  "In  the  month  of 
August,  an  incalculable  number  of  locusts 
came  from  the  east,  and  devastated  almost  all 
France.  They  advanced  in  regiments,  so  that 
you  could  see  a  military  discipline  in  the  little 
animals.  They  reached  the  English  Channel, 
covering  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  then  by 
the  Providence  of  God  they  were  driven  into 
the  sea  by  strong  winds  and  swallowed  up. 
But  being  thrown  up  again  by  the  tide,  they 
covered  the  shore;  and  there  was  such  a  heap 
of  them  that  they  were  piled  up  like  hills. 
The  air  became  infected  from  their  decompo- 
sition,_and  stunk,  and  caused  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  many 
died."  Reginonis  Chronicon  ad  an.  873,  in 
Pertz,  'Monumenta  Germanise  Historica,'  i. 
P-  585. 
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[v.  21 — 27. 


21  ^I  Fear  not,  O  land;  be  glad 
and  rejoice :  for  the  Lord  will  do 
great  things. 

22  Be  not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the 
field :  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilder- 
ness do  spring,  for  the  tree  beareth 
her  fruit,  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine  do 
yield  their  strength. 

fe^i^«/  23  Be  glad  then,  ye  children  of 
righums-  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your 
rSeb.  God  :  for  he  hath  given  you  H  the  for- 
urighH.  mer  rain  tmoderately,  and  he  *will 
cause  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain, 
the  former  rain,  and  the  latter  rain  in 
the  first  month. 


ousness. 
*  Lev.  26. 

Deat  II. 

14. 


24  And  the  floors  shall  be  full  of 
wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow  with 
wine  and  oil. 

25  And  I  will  restore  to  you  the 
years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten,  the 
cankerworm,  and  the  caterpiller,  and 
the  palmerworm,  my  great  army  which 
J  sent  among  you. 

26  And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty,  and 
be  satisfied,  and  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  that  hath  dealt 
wondrously  with  you ;  and  my  people 
shall  never  be  ashamed. 

27  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  the  midst  of  Israel,  and  that  I  am 


.   ill  savour]     Or,  "  corruption.''    The  word 
is  only  found  here. 

because  he  hath  done  great  things]  Lit. 
"  has  magnified  to  do."  This  expression 
slightly  favours  those  who  understand  enemies 
raflier  than  locusts  to  be  meant:  but  only  very 
slightly,  for  if  the  sea  can  be  called  proud 
(Job  xxxviii.  11),  locusts  may  be  represented 
as  haughty.    See  Introduction,  §  ii.  3, 

21.  0  la/id]  A  summons  to  earth  (v.  ai), 
beasts  (*.  aa),  men  (y.  43),  to  rejoice  m  their 
deliverance  from  drought,  starvation,  calamity. 

<will  do]  Rather,  doeth.  As  the  locusts 
had  done,  so  Jehoviih  now  does  to  them. 

22.  the  pastures  of  the  luildemess]  Pre-> 
viously  described  as  burnt  up,  i,  19.  All  is 
now  reversed. 

23.  Zion]  Joel  being  a  prophet  of  the 
southern  kingdom. 

the  former  rain]  The  autumn  rain.  At 
the  end  of  the  verse  the  latter  or  spring  rainfall 
is  also  promised,  but  the  former  or  autumn 
rains  are  separately  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  because  they  were  necessary  for  the 
germination  of  the  newly-sown  seeds ;  and 
this  was  the  first  step  towards  recovery  from 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  drought,  and  the 
first  sign  of  restoration  to  God's  favour.  For 
a  critical  examination  of  the  passage  see  Note 
at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

moderately]  Rather,  "in  accordance  with 
righteousness;"  as  in  the  margin  of  A.  V. 
"according  to  righteousness."  After  the  fast 
and  the  prayer  and  the  repentance,  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  righteousness  of  God,  who 
repents  him  of  the  evil,  that  He  should  send 
the  rains.  "If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is 
faithful  and  Just  to  forgive  us  our  sins"  (1 
John  i.  9).  "If  that  nation  against  whom  I 
have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will 
repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them"  yer.  xviii.  8).  Cf.  Job  xiii.  3,  6,  and 
Jonahiu.  10.  See  Note  atthe  end  of  the  Chapter. 


in  the  first  month]  In  the  first  place. 
The  rain  of  the  first  month  would  be  the 
latter,  ijr  spring,  rain,  which  falls  in  the  month 
Nisan,  answering  to  part  of  March  and  April, 
when  the  com  is  coming  into  ear.  The  word 
has  been  translated  "as  soon  as  it  is  wanted" 
(R.  Tanch.  and  S.  Jer.  in  Pusey):  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  understand  by  it  "as  of  old : " 
Hengstenberg,  "for  the  first  time."  It  un- 
doubtedly means  "in  the  first  place,"  and  is 
used  in  contrast  to  the  "afterward"  of  v.  a8. 
The  following  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole 
verse;  "And  be  glad,  ye  children  of  Zion: 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God,  for  according 
to  His  righteousness,  He  is  giving  you  the 
autumn  rains  after  your  repentance:  as  His 
immediate  blessing.  He  is  sending  you  the 
rain,  the  autumn  rain  and  the  spring  ran,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  latter  days,  He  will  pour  His 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  &c. 

25.  the  years]  It  would  follow  from  this 
expression  not  that  the  plague  of  the  locusts 
lasted  more  than  one  year,  but  that  the  effects 
of  their  .visitation  would  be  felt  for  several 
years.  The  names  are  in  a  different  order 
from  before,  shewing  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent different  stages  of  locust-development,  nor 
different  foreign  nations,  who  would  have  been 
spoken  of  chronologically.  The  absence  of 
the  conjunction  "and"  between  "the  locust" 
and  "the  cankerworm,  and  the  caterpiller,  and 
the  palmerworm,"  shews  that  the  prophet  re- 
gards "the  licker,  the  devourer,  and  the  biter" 
as  three  species,  or  three  epithets,  of  the  one 
generic  name  "the  multitudinous  one,"  which 
is  the  ordinary  term  for  "locust."  This  is  of 
importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  i.  4. 
Translate,  as  in  i.  4,  the  years  tliat  tbe 
locust  hath  eaten,  the  llclcer  and  th« 
devourer  and  the  biter. 

27.  Israel]  The  first  time  that  the  pro- 
phet of  the  southern  kingdom  uses  the  word 
Israel ;  elsewhere,  except  in  iii,  2  and  16,  Judah 
and  Jerusalem. 
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the  Lord  your  God,  and  none  else  : 
and  my  people  shall  never  be  a- 
shamed. 

28   IT  And  it  shall 


afterward,  that  I 'will  pour  out'my  »isai.44.3. 
spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons    "^ "" ''" 
and  your  daughters   shall  prophesy, 
come  to  pass    your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,    i 


t 

28 — 32.  ^nd,  &c.]  According  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  Text  these  verses 
form  a  chapter  by  themselves.  And  then  fol- 
lows, introduced  by  them,  the  description — 
the  first  description  given — of  the  last  things. 

it  shall  come  to  pass"]  To  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, temporal  judgments  and  the  final  judg- 
ment, temporal  deliverance  and  the  great , 
Messianic  deliverance,  cannot  be  dissevered. 
One  is  typical  of  the  other ;  one  suggests  the 
other ;  and  the  words  which  he  uses  apply 
primarily,  sometimes  to  the  type,  sometimes 
to  the  antitype.  Further,  the  Messianic  times, 
foreshadowed  by  present  blessings,  are  in  them- 
selves twofold.  Sometimes  they  are  the  times 
which  follow  the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
sometimes  those  during  which  He  shall  reign 
after  His  second  coming;  the  blessings  con- 
sequent on  His  first  coming  being  the  anti- 
types of  the  previous  temporal  blessings,  and 
themselves  typical  of  those  which  are  to 
come  hereafter.  Accordingly  the  prophet  Joel 
passes  on  firom  the  immediate  blessings  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  future  blessings  which  were 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  whole  world,  (i)  on 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  (»)  in  His 
final  leign. 

aftenvard]  This  word  refers  back  to  the 
In  the  first  place  of  v.  83.  It  is  para- 
phrased by  St  Peter  (Acts  ii.  17)  by  "in  the 
last  days."  Both  these  expressions  "after- 
ward," "in  the  last  days,"  are  formulas  by 
which  the  Messianic  times  are  meant.  The 
promise  of  the  full  bestowal  of  the  bless- 
ing in  a  future  dispensation  does  not  imply 
that  God's  Spirit  was  not  in  a  degree  com- 
municated to  His  ancient  people.  But  under 
the  Old  Testament  His  Spirit  was  commu- 
nicated less  fteely  to  each  recipient,  and  less 
generally.  What  is  now  promised  is  that 
tiiere  shall  be  a  time  or  dispensation,  when  He 
shall  not  be  imparted  scantily,  but  poured  out 
copiously  as  rain,  so  that  His  gifts  and, graces 
should  become  the  characteristic  of  that  dis- 
pensation. "For  the  word  'pour'  does  not 
mean  merely  to  give  in  drops  but  in  great 
abundance"  (Calvin). 

four  out  my  spirit']  The  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  be  shewn  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  gifts  or  of  His  graces.  His  gifts 
are  "the  gifts  of  healing,  of  miracles,  of  pro- 
phecy, of  discerning  of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds 
of  tongues,  of  interpretation  of  tongues" 
(i  Cor.  xii.  9,  16),  His  graces  are  "love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffenng,  gentleness,  goodness,  aith, 
meekness,  temperance"  (Gal.  v.  a,  aa). 
During  the  apostolic  days  He  manifested 
Himself  in  both  of  these  ways.     On  the  Day 


of  Pentecost,  as  it  was  the  first  occasion  of 
the  promised  effusion,  He  shewed  Himself 
in  a  way  which  could  not  but  strike  the  eye 
and  ear  of  the  most  heedless,  the  gift  of 
tongues;  and -yirhenever  the  apostles  laid  their 
hands  on  the  baptized,  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
of  prophesying  was  vouchsafed  to  at  least 
some  of  the  confirmed  (Acts  viii.,  x.,  xix.). 
But  the  effusion  of  God's  Spirit  is  no  less 
really  proved  .by  an  abounding  of  His  graces 
than  by  an  exhibition  of  His  gifts,  *'  Charity'' 
is  but  another  word  for  the  ordinary  working 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart;  and  this 
"charity"  St  Paul  prefers  to  "the  best  of 
gifts,"  "more  excellent"  than  miracles,  healf 
ing,  tongues,  knowledge,  prophesying  (1  Cor. 
xii.  31),  and  greater  even  than  "faith  and 
hope"  (xiii.  13^.  When  His  gifts  have  been 
withdrawn.  His  graces  still  remain,  to  prove 
that  God's  Spirit  has  been  poured  upon  Hi^ 
Church. 

my  spirit]  The  cause  of  spiritual  life,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  physical  life.  (Gen.  i.  a.) 
A  glimpse  at  the  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here  prophetically  , 
given,  as  elsewhere  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Word.  It  is  only  by  the 
New  Testament  that  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
Spirit,  by  which  men  have  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, faith,  and  other  gifts,  is  a  Divine  Person 
in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  who  "divides  to 
every  man  severally  as  He  will"  (i  Cor.  xii. 
11);  but  there  are  hints  and  anticipations  of 
this  great  truth  scattered  throughout  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  Num.  xi.  aj;  i  S.  x,  10; 
Ps.  li.  11;  Isai.  xliv.  3;  Ezek.  xxxix.  39. 

upon  all  flesh]  It  is  probable  that  these 
words  teach,  by  anticipation,  the  truth  which 
it  was  vouchsafed  to  Isaiah  rather  than  to 
Joel  to  declare  plainly  (Isai.  Ixv.  i,  a ;  Rom. 
X.  ao)  ;  that  God's  Church  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  should 
embrace  all  mankind.  The  "all  flesh"  in  the 
present  passage  is  distinguished  into  its  com- 
ponent species  as  "your  sons,  your  daughters, 
your  old  men,  your  young  men ; "  the  promise^ 
however,  is  not  thereby  limited  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  but  overleaps  the  bounds  of  race. 

prophesy... dream... visions]  The  vision  and 
the  dream  are  means  by  which  God  com- 
municates with  the  prophet  (Num.  xii.  6 ;  Dan, 
i.  17).  The  "vision"  is  the  ecstatic  trance, 
from  which  the  prophetic  "  dream  "  only  dif- 
fers in  this,  that  in  the  dream  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  faculties  is  suspended  by  natural 
causes,  in  the  trance  or  vision  by  supernatural 
and  extraordinary  causes.  In  both  vision  and 
dream  the  bodily  senses  are  closed  to  external 
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your  young  men   shall  see  visions : 

29  And  also  upon  the  servants  >and 
upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will 
I  pour  out  my  spirit. 

30  And  I  will  shew  wonders  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and 
fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. 


3 1  *  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  *  chap.  3. 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  "^' 
before  the  great  and  the  terrible  day 

of  the  Lord  come. 

32  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
'whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 'Rom.  10. 
the  Lord  shall  be  delivered :  for  in  "^' 


objects,  the  reflective  and  discursive  faculty  is 
still,  and  the  spiritual  faculty  of  immediate 
perception  by  means  of  an  inward  sense  alone 
energizes.  The  prophet  being  in  this  state, 
the  subject  manifested  to  him  by  God  is  un- 
folded before  his  inner  sight.  The  visions  of 
Isaiah  (vi.),  Ezekiel  (i.),  Daniel  (viii.,  x., 
xi.,  xii.),  Zechariah  (i.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.),  St  Peter 
(Acts  X.),  St  Paul  (»  Cor.  xii.)  are  prominent 
instances  of  scenes  presented  in  the  ecstatic 
trance;  Gen.  xv.  and  Dan.  vii.  of  similar 
scenes  presented  in  the  prophetic  dream.  On 
returning  from  the  state  of  ecstasy,  or  dream, 
to  his  ordinary  state,  the  prophet  declared,  for 
the  edification  of  God's  people,  the  things 
which  he  had  seen  or  heard,  though  still  with- 
out any  attempt  of  his  own  at  systematizing 
or  arranging  them.  Hence  the  fragmentary 
character  of  prophecy,  its  disregard  of  times, 
its  imagery,  its  dramatic  form,  its  obscurity. 

The  words,  "They  shall  prophesy,  they 
shall  dream  dreams,  they  shall  see  visions,"  are 
the  specifications  and  expansions  of  the  fun- 
damental promise,  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  them."  They  neither  add  to  its  latitude 
nor  take  away  from  it.  Prophecy,  visions, 
dreams  are  naturally  selected  by  Joel,  as  being 
the  recognized  forms  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  under  the  Old  Testament.  When 
therefore  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues, 
exhibited  in  many  persons  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  made  manifest  the  abundant  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit,  St  Peter's  auditors  would 
at  once  acknowledge  that  "this  was  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,"  with- 
out waiting  for  the  specific  manifestation  of 
His  working  by  means  of  dream,  or  vision,  or 
prophecy.  That  the  promise  was  exhausted 
on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  St  Peter  is  so  far 
from  stating  that  he  implies  the  contrary 
(Acts  ii.  39).  The  Pentecostal  miracle  was 
a  proof  that  the  dispensation  in  which  the 
Spirit  was  outpoured  had  begun.  The  effusion 
then  begun  would  afterward  exhibit  itself  by 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  most  of 
all  by  charity. 

29.  the  ser'vants...the  handmaids]'  S\siKS. 
The  extraordinary  character  of  this  promise  is 
shewn  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  also."  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  slave  having  the  gift  of 
prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  new 
dispensation  holds  out  a  prospect  even  to  the 
slaves  of  being  equalized  with  their  lords  by 
receiving  the  "  free  Spirit"  of  God  as  well  as 


they.  Man's  slaves  become  God's  servants,  as 
in  the  LXX.  rendering,  quoted  by  St  Peter, 
Acts  ii.  18. 

in  those  days']  The  Day  of  Pentecost,  with 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  it,  is  the 
time  primarily  signified  by  "those,"  i.e.  the 
Messianic  "  days ; "  but  from  these  first-fruits 
we  look  onwards,  for  a  still  farther  and  larger 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  to  the  Second  Com- 
ing, the  preceding  signs  of  which  are  described 
in  the  next  two  verses. 

sftrii]  ■  In  Acts  ii.  18  there  are  added  the 
words,  "  and  they  shall  prophesy;"  exhibiting 
the  effect  of  the  Spirit  being  poured  upon 
them,  and  giving  prominence  to  the  equal 
favour  shewn  to  master  and  slave. 

30.  And  I  ivill  shew]  The  vision  of  the 
prophet  passes  on  (with  a  glance  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem)  to  the  final  judgment 
(typified  by  the  judgment  on  locusts  and 
enemies),  which  is  to  precede  the  inauguration 
of  the  reign  of  righteousness.  This  verse  and 
the  two  next  verses  are  quoted  by  St  Peter 
(A-cts  ii.  19 — »i)  as  well  as  the  previous 
verses,  though  apparently  unconnected  with 
the  Pentecostal  miracle.  They  probably  were 
the  text  for  those  "many  other  words  with 
which  he  testified  and  exhorted,  saying.  Save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation" 
(ii.  40). 

blood,  and  fire]  Cf.  Exod.  to.  20.  "The 
waters  that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  into 
blood,"  i.e.  blood-red.  See  note  on  Exod. 
vii.  17.  "The  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail, 
and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground," 
Exod.  ix.  a3,  where  see  note.  There  may  be 
a  reference  to  Deut.  vi.  aa,  "  And  the  Lord 
gave  signs  and  wonders  great  and  sore  upon 
Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  house- 
hold." The  plagues  of  Egypt,  which  preceded 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Egyptians,  were  typical  of  the 
signs  and  wonders  that  are  to  precede  the  final 
deliverance  and  overthrow. 

pillars]  Or,  "wreaths,"  as  the  smoke  that 
ascended  on  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  18. 

31.  The  sun... the  moon]  Our  Lord,  in  His 
discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt  xxiv. 
89 ;  Mark  xiii.  14  ;  Luke  xxi.  15),  announces 
that  the  same  signs  are  to  precede  the  last 
day;  and  they  are  seen  by  St  John  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  before  "the  great 
day  of  His  wrath"  (Rev.  vi.  la).  The 
connexion  of  these  passages  is  unmistakeabte 
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mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be    and  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord 
deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,    shall  call. 


The  application  of  the  prophet's  words  is 
made  certJun  by  them. 

32.  ivhosoever  stall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  delivered^  Quoted  in  Rom.  x. 
13,  in  the  argument  for  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles. 

in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  he  de- 
liverance'l  Those  who  have,  at  the  last,  es- 
caped will  be  gathered  into  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem, described  in  Rev.  xxi.,  prefigured  here 
by  the  earthly  Jerusalem  freed  from  her  cala- 
mities. 

deliverance']  such  as  shall  have  es- 
caped.    Cf.  Obad.  17. 

as  the  Lord  hath  said'\  by  me  His  prophet. 
Joel  declares  the  promise  to  emanate  .not  from 
himself,  but  from  God.  Those  who  give  a 
very  early  date  to  Obadiah  see  in  the  words  a 
reference  to  Obad.  17.  See  Introduction  to 
Obadiah. 

the  remnant  <whom  the  Lord  shall  caW] 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  the  remnant"  in  Scripture.  It  is  developed 
by  Isaiah,  Micah,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  but  specially  by  Isaiah; 
and  it  is  enforced  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  47, 
xi.  5).     In  most  passages  the  word  is  used 


simply  to  designate  those  of  the  exiles  who  rc- 
main  alive  to  the  end,  so  as  to  be  brought 
back  again  from  captivity  (Isai.  xi.  11,  16 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  7);  the  surviving  captives  being 
opposed  both  to  those  who  have  died  in  exile 
and  to  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem.  But  else- 
where the  Israelites  are  divided  into  the  majo- 
rity and  the  remnant,  the  ungodly  and  the 
righteous.  And  thus  "the  remnant  whom 
the  Lord  shall  call"  is  the  Old  Testament 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  election  of  grace 
(Rom.  ix.  27,  xi.  5);  Mount  Zion  represent- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  remnant 
representing  the  elect  gathered  within  it.  In 
the  present  passage  the  meaning  is  that  salva- 
tion will  be  found  among  the  dwellers  in 
Zion  and  those  of  the  exiles  who  have  been 
brought  back  thither  safe.  St  Peter  refers  to 
these  words  of  Joel  in  Acts  ii.  39,  "  For 
the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  oiF,  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Joel.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  that  St  Peter  under- 
stood by  "the  remnant"  the  restored  exiles, 
whom  he  regards  as  types  of  the  far-off  Gen- 
tiles, who  are  to  be  brought  home  by  the  call 
of  God. 


NOTES  on  Chap. 

6.  The  substantive  TIIXS  is  derived  from 
IKS  (^pieT),  "to  adorn,"  and  therefore  means 
"brightness,"  or  "colour."  It  is  a  distinct 
word  from  IIIB,  "a  pot,"  which  is  derived 
either  from  TiS,  "to  break  in  pieces,"  or  from 
the  kindred  word  "IIB,  "to  boil  up."  Con- 
sequently, the  etymology  suggested  by  the 
marginal  reading  "pot,"  and  the  reading  in 
the  text,  founded  upon  that  etymology,  "black- 
ness," must  be  exchanged  for  "redness," 
"brightness,"'  or  "colour."  The  more  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  verb  f  Dp  is  "to  collect," 
or  "to  gather,"  but  it  will  bear  the  meaning 
of  "to  gather  into  itself,"  that  is,  "to  with- 
draw:"  and  this  is  the  meaning  that  must  be 
given  to  it  in  this  passage.  Gesenius  has 
noticed  that,  four  verses  lower  down,  P|DK,  "to 
collect,"  or  "to  gather,"  is  similarly  used  in 
the  sense  of  "to  gather  into  itself,"  that  is, 
"to  withdraw"  (Joel  ii.  10,  as  1  S.  xiv.  19). 

Accordingly,  the  force  of  nilSB  1S3p  O'lSsh'Z 
is,  "all  faces  are  blanched." 

17.  It  has  been  argued  by  those  who 
fevour  the  rendering  "the  heathen  should  rule 
over  them,"  (i)  that  the  verb  b^'O  cannot  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  "use  a  byword  or  pro- 
verb," unless  followed  by  the  kindred  noun 
i)B'0.  This  is  disproved  by  Ezek.  xvi.  44, 
Vol.  VI. 


II.  6,  17,  18,  23. 

where  the  words  WD*  ybv  occur  alone.  It 
has  been  argued  (a)  that,  when  followed  by  3, 
it  cannot  bear  the  sense  of  "  use  a  byword  or 
proverb."  This  is  an  arbitrary  dictum,  which 
may  be  true,  if  it  means  that  we  are  not  to 
translate  "use  a  proverb  against,^'  but  is  not 
true,  if  it  means  that  we  may  not  translate 
"use  a  proverb  among."      Compare  Ezek. 

xviii.  3— ^S-ltJ'<3  ntn  bvmn  bt^D.  Joel's  ex- 
pression Dl-PtfO?  should  be  translated  "use  a 
proverb  among  them:"  the  idea  is  repeated  in 
the  next  clause,  where  the  same  preposition  is 
used,  D*DJ?a  noX',  "say«»?o«^  the  peoples," 
and  then  follows  the  proverb  itself,  which 
would  be  used  "among  them"  (the  Jews) 
and  "among  the  peoples"  (the  Gentile  na- 
tions), "Where  is  their  God?" 

18.  The  two  fixtures  ^Dn»1,  Njp^l,  having 
the  vau  prefixed,  would  express  a  past  time, 
if  a  past  tense  had  preceded,  but  only  if  a 
past  tense  had  preceded,  This  is  not  the 
case  here,  for  the  locust-devastation  afld  the 
observance  of  the  fast-day  are,  as  we  hold, 
things  predicted  as  about  to  take  place,  not 
events  related  as  having  occurred.  If  they 
had  followed  a  descriptive  narration,  or  (as 
Keil  assumes),  some  such  clause  as  "  Then 
the  people  observed  the  fast"  (in  the  past 
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tense),  they  would  have  expressed  past  timCj 
but  not  otherwise, 

23.  nplsV  miDH  has  been  rendered,  (i) 
"The  teacher  for  righteousness,"  (a)  "The 
former  rain  moderately,"  (3)  "The  former 
rain  in  accordance  with  righteousness."  It 
has  been  rendered,  "The  teacher  for,  or  of, 
righteousness,"  by  the  Chaldee,  Jonathan,  the 
Vulgate,  the  margin  of  A.V.,  Jarchi,  Abar- 
banel,  St  Jerome,  Grotius,  Hesselberg,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil,  Pusey,  "Wordsworth.  miDn 
has  been  rendered,  "The  former  rain,"  by  the 
A.  v.,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Tanchum,  CaWn, 
Pococke,  Chandler,  RosenmUUer,  Holzhausen, 
Credner,    Maurer,    Hitzig,    Ewald,    Meier, 

Umbreit,  SchmoUer,  WUnsche.  flplS?  has 
been  rendered,  "In  right  measure"  (which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.),  by  Calvin,  RosenmUUer,  Holzhausen, 
Credner,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Wtlnsche;  "for 
justification,"by  Ewald, Meier, Umbreit;  "for 
a  blessing,"  or  "for  salvation,"  by  Schmoller. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  gram- 
matical arguments  for  each  of  the  three  ren- 
derings of  npivV  mitsn. 

I.  For  the  first  as  against  the  second  and 
third,  in  respect  to  the  word  miD: 

I.  The  word  miD  generally  means  "teach- 
er,^' mv  being  used  for  "latter  rain." 

a.  The  word  expressing  "former  rain," 
whether  mv  or  miD,  is  not  found  elsewhere 
with  the  article  attached  to  it,  mion. 

II.  For  the  second  and  the  third  as  against 
the  first,  in  respect  to  the  same  word : 

I.  ,  In  the  only  other  place  in  which  Joel 
uses  the  word  miD  he  confessedly  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  "former  rain,"  not  in  that  of 
"  teacher."  This  creates  a  probability  (greater 
than  the  adverse  probability  founded  upon  the 
usage  of  other  writers)  that  he  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  "former  rain"  here.  This  probability 
is  strengthened,  when  we  find  that  it  is  in  the 
same  sentence  as  that  in  which  the  doubtful 
word  occurs,  that  the  same  word,  miD,  is 
certainly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  former  rain." 
It  is  probable  that  miD  the  more  readily  ad- 
mits of  being  substituted  for  mi'',  inasmuch 
as  both  miD  and  mi*  are  derived  from  the 
same  root,  riT,  "to  shoot  forth." 

».  The  article  is  not  required  in  other 
passages  where  "former  rain"  is  spoken  of. 
Here  it  is  at  least  admissible,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
used  by  the  author. 

3.  The  clause,  "and  He  will  cause  to 
come  down  for  you  the  rain,"  is  attached  to 
the  previous  clause,  "  He  hath  given  you  eth- 
hammoreh  litzeddidb,"  by  the  vau  conversive 
prefixed  to  the  verb  in  the  future  tense,  "TIVI. 
Consequently  the  verb  expresses,  not  a  future, 
but  the  same  time  as  the  tense  ip  the  previous 
clause,  which  is  a  perfect  tense ; '  and  the  pas- 
sage ought  to  be  translated,  "  For  He  hath 


given  you  hammoreh  litzeddidb,  and  He  batb 
caused  to  come  dovra  for  jow  the  rain,"  &c. 
The  coming  dovra  of  the  rain  is  by  the  He- 
brew idiom  represented  as  the  result  of  giving 
hammoreh  Rtzeddkdh,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  con- 
temporaneous with  that  act  (Keil)  or  subse- 
quent to  it  (Pusey).  Now  \ihammdreb  means 
"  the  former  rain,"  no  difficulty  arises ;  there 
is  a  good  reason  for  naming  the  autumn  rain- 
fall first,  and  then  the  general  rains  (see  note 
ad  loc).  But  if  it  mean  "the  teacher,"  if 
must  mean  a  teacher  contemporary  with,  or 
preceding,  the  rainfalls.  Then  who  is  the 
teacher  ?  Hofmann  holds  it  to  be  the  prophet 
Joel  himself;  Hengstenberg  the  idealized  col- 
lective teacher ;  Keil  understands  by  it  Moses, 
the  priests,  and  the  prophets  that  preceded  or 
were  contemporary  with  Joel,  "not  excluding 
a  reference  to  the  Messiah:"  but  he  allows 
that  the  context  and  the  grammatical  con- 
struction vrill  not  admit  of  Uie  Messiah  (who 
was  future)  being  directly  meant.  But  if 
hammoreh  does  not  mean  the  Messiah,  the 
probability  that  it  means  "  the  teacher"  at  all 
is  greatly  diminished. 

III.  For  the  first  and  third  as  against  the 
second,  in  respect  to  the  word  ^p^V: 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  WTi  is  "  right- 
eousness," or  "justice,"  or  "fairness,"  sensu 
ethico,  not  "correctness  of  measure,"  sensu 
physico.  The  translations  "for  righteousness," 
and  "  in  accordance  with  righteousness,"  re- 
tain the  ethical  sense  of  ilplS,  and  are  there- 
fore preferable  to  "  moderately." 

IV.  In  respect  to  the  particle  ? : 

The  preposition  7,  which  is  here  prefixed 
to  npns,  means (i)  "to,"  "at,"  "for,"  "with 
a  view  to,"  (a)  "in  reference  to,"  "in  accord- 
ance with,"  or  (3)  it  may  be  translated  ad- 
verbially by  our  "-ly."  There  is  therefore  no 
preference  to  be  given  to  any  one  of  the  three 
renderings,  "for righteousness,"  "moderately," 
"in  accordance  vrith  righteousness,"  on  ac- 
count of  this  particle. 

The  conclusion  of  the  grammatical  argu- 
ment is  that  the  balance  of  probability  is  iii 
favour  (1)  of  miDfl  meaning  "the  former 
rain,"  as  in  the  second  and  third  renderings, 

and  (j)  of  nplX?  meaning  "  for,  or,  in  accord- 
ance with  righteousness,"  as  in  the  first  and 
third  renderings.  Consequently,  "the  former 
rain  in  accordance  with  righteousness,"  is 
grammatically  preferable  to  either  "the  teacher 
for  righteousness,"  or  "  the  former  rain  mode- 
rately." 

The  argument  from  the  context  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

First,  as  to  miD : 

The  prophet  begins  by  denouncing  tvro 
physical  woes — locusts  and  drought :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  promise,  on  the  people's  repentance, 
"in  the  first  place,"  the  physical  removal  and 
reversal  of  those  evils,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
locusts  and  the  supply  of  fertilizing  rains;  and 
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finally  he  shews  that  these  two  physical  bless- 
ings are  typical  of  two  future  spiritual  bless- 
ings, to  De  bestowed  "afterwards" — the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  enemies  of  God's  people.  The  prophet 
places  before  us  (i)  drought,  (j)  rain.  (3)  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  again,  (i)  locusts,  (1)  their 
destruction,  (3)  the  judgment  of  the  enemies 
of  God's  people.  There  is  no  place  at  all  for 
the  teacher  of  righteousness  in  the  same  divi- 
sion with  the  physical  rains,  and  the  removal 
of  the  locusts. 
Next,  as  to  npnvS : 


The  visitation  of  the  locusts  and  drought 
had  been  represented  as  a  punishment  from 
God' for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  reversal 
of  the  visitation  is  therefore  aptly  represented 
as  the  reward  of  their  repentance,  and,  like 
the  punishment,  in  accordance  with  the  right- 
eousness or  justice  (nplX)  of  God.  The 
physical  qualification  that  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  be  applied  to  the  rain  is  not  so  much 
"moderately"  as  "abundantly." 

On  all  grounds  therefore  the  words  miDnTIN 
npIS?  should  be  translated,  "the  former  rajn 
in  accordance  with  righteousness." 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  God's  judgments  against  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  g  God  will  be  knman  in  his  judgment. 
18  His  blessing  upon  the  church, 

FOR,  behold,  in  those  days,  and 
in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring 


again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem, 

2  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and 
will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley 
of ;  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with 
them  there  for  my  people  andy«r  my 


Chap.  HI.  1.  For,  behold"^  This  is  the 
first  picture  of  the  coming  golden  age,  as  it  is 
drawn  for  us  by  a  Hebrew  prophet.  Its  de- 
tails are  filled  in  by  almost  every  subsequent 
prophet,  and  they  are  substantially  adopted 
and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Apostle  St  John.  In  this  first 
picture  we  may  note  the  following  features, 
(i)  signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens  yoel  ii. 
30,  iii.  15  ;  cf.  Isai.  xiii.  10 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ; 
Rev.  vi.  ij);  (i)  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (Joel 
ii.  1,  31 ;  cf.  Obad.  15  ;  Zeph.  i.  15  ;  Zech. 
xiv. ;  Mai.  iv..  i) ;  (3)  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  exiles  (or  what  is  typified  by  them) 
(Joel  iii.  I,  7 ;  cf.  Amos  ix.  14 ;  Isai.  xi.  11 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  7 ;  Zeph.  iii.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  39) ;  (4) 
the  judgment,  overthrow^  and  subjection  of 
all  their  enemies  (Joel  iii.  a,  8,  12,  19 ;  cf. 
Dan.  vii. ;  Zech.  xiv.  12 ;  Matt.  xxv.  41 ; 
Rev.  xix.,  XX.) ;  (5)  Zion  the  seat  of  deliver- 
ance and  salvation  (Joel  ii.  32,  iii.  16,  17,  21 ; 
cf.  Obad.  17,  »i;  Zech.  xiv.  11);  (6)  Jeho- 
vah's universal  reign  of  triumph  and  peace  in 
Zion  (Joel  iii.  16,  17  ;  cf.  Zech.  xiv.  9;  Rev. 
xi.  ij).  And  these  are  all  the  features  that 
are  essential.  Little  more  is  added  by  the  ■ 
later  prophets.  The  great  day  is  dwelt  upon 
by  Joel  with  more  emphasis  than  by  any  of 
the  seers  who  followed  him. 

Fori  The  conj  unction  _/or  is  used,  because 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  explain  why  he  had 
used  the  words  "remnant"  and  "such  as 
shall  have  escaped."  An  escape  will  be  needed 
(this  is  the  connecting  idea),  for  the  wrath  of 
God  will  be  exhibited  in  the  earth. 

Judah  and  Jerusalem]  Still  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

2.  all  nations']  More  exactly  all  the 
nations  or  Gentiles.    So  in  Obad.  15,  16, 


"all  the  heathen,"  i.e.  all  who  have  wronged 
Israel. 

the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat']  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Edomites  gathered  an  immense  army,  "a  great 
multitude,"  and  encamped  near  Engedi,  to  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  great  terror  fell  upon 
Jerusalem.  Jehoshaphat  proclaimed  a  fast,  and 
after  his  prayer  Jahaziel  promised  that  God 
would  fight  for  Israel.  The  Israelites  marched 
to  the  head  of  one  of  the  valleys  leading  down 
to  Engedi,  in  which  the  allied  force  was 
encamped,  but  before  they  had  reached  the 
battle-field  the  enemies  had  turned  their  arms 
against  themselves;  Moab  and  Ammon  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  Edom,  and  then  each 
other.  Jehoshaphat  and  his  army  spent  three 
days  in  spoiling  the  slain,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  they  held  an  assembly  in  the  valley  and 
solemnly  named  it  the  valley  of  Berakah,  or 
Blessing  (2  Chro.  xx.).  This  occurrence 
took  place  about  a  hundred  years  before  the 
time  that  we  have  assigned  to  Joel,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  imagery  which  he 
here  uses  is  derived  from  the  tradition  of  this 
great  deliverance.  "The  great  multitude" 
(2  Chrp.  XX.  2),  "the  great  company"  (ib. 
12),  "multitudes,  multitudes"  (Joel  iii.  14) 
are  again  gathered  in  the  valley,  for  the  Lord 
there  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  It  is  no 
longer,  however,  called  the  valley  of  Berakah, 
i.e.  of  Blessing,  but  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
i.e.  the  valley  of  the  judgment  of  Jehovah. 
The  name  is  coined  by  Joel  on  account  of  its 
meaning,  and  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
historical  association.  There  is  no  place  so 
named  either  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  or 
elsewhere. 

plead]  The  word  in  the  original  is  still 
connected  with  the  name  Jehoshaphat.    So  ii) 
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heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scat- 
tered among  the  nations,  and  parted 
my  land. 

3  And  they  have  cast  lots  for  my 
people ;  and  have  given  a  boy  for  an 
harlot,  and  sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that 
they  might  drink. 

4  Yea,  and  what  have  ye  to  do 
with  me,  O  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  and 
all  the  coasts  of  Palestine?  will  ye 
render  me  a  recompence?  and  if  ye 
recompense  me,  swiftly  and  speedily 
will  I  return  your  recompence  upon 
your  own  head ; 

5  Because  ye  have  taken  my  silver 
and  my  gold,  and  have  carried  into 


your  temples    my   goodly   ^pleasant  ^?|J;j^^ 
things : 

6  The  children  also  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold 

unto  *the  Grecians,  that  ye  might  tHeb.w« 
remove  them  far  from  their  border.     G^cmm. 

7  Behold,  I  will  raise  them  out  of 
the  place  whither  ye  have  sold  them, 
and  will  return  your  recompence  upon 
your  own  head : 

8  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  into  the  hand  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell 
them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people  far 
oft":  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

9  V  Proclaim  ye  this  among  the 


Isai.  Ixvi.  1 6,  "By  fire  and  by  his  sword 
will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh;"  and  in 
Ezek.  xxxyiii.  zj,  "  And  I  will  plead  against 
him  with  pestilence  and  with  blood." 

parted  my  land]  This  cannot  be  referred 
to  anything  that  had  taken  place  at  the  time 
that  Joel  wrote,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the 
age  of  Uzziah  to  suggest  its  probability.  It 
must  refer  to  the  Chaldsean  and  Roman  con- 
quests, and  to  the  future  oppression  of  God's 
people  of  which  those  conquests  were  types. 

3.  cast  lot/]  As  was  usual  for  prisoners 
•whom  they  regarded  slightingly,  Nah.  iii.  lo. 

a  boy. ..a  girf]  The  Jewish  prisoners  were 
held  so  cheap  that  a  slave-girl  was  sold  by  her 
captor  for  a  draught  of  wine  ("  an  old  song," 
as  we  might  say)  and  a  slave-boy  was  given 
in  place  of  the  small  coin  thrown  to  a  prosti- 
tute (Gen.  xxxviii.  i6 ;  Hos.  iii.  a).  During 
the  Jewish  war  Titus  took  97,000  prisoners, 
of  whom  he  publicly  sold  all  that  were  under 
17  years  of  age.  After  Hadrian's  Jewish  war 
four  Jews  were  sold  for  a  measure  of  barley 
at  Hebron. 

4.  Tea,  and  luhat  have  ye  to  do  ixiith  me] 
i.e.  "Why  do  ye  too  harass  my  people?" 
He  passes,  in  the  next  four  verses,  from  the 
future  antagonists  who  should  carry  his 
countrymen  captive  and  seize  their  land,  to 
the  enemies  who  in  his  own  day  had  plun- 
dered them  of  their  goods,  and  had  sold  such 
of  them  as  they  caught  for  slaves. 

O  Tyre,  and  Zidon]  The  crime  of  the 
Tyrians  and  Sidonians  consisted  in  being  the 
receivers  of  the  slaves,  whom  they  bought 
from  the  Philistines  and  sold  to  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

tbe  coasts  of  Palestine]  The  word  so  ren- 
dered may  mean  the  coasts  on  to  which  the  sea 
rolls,  or  the  circuits  or  districts  belonging  to 
each  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Philistia  or 
Palestine.    The  Philistines  and  Arabians  had 


plundered  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
and  carried  off  the  king's  sons  and  wives  (» 
Chro.  xxi.  17). 

<will  ye,  &c.]  Have  I  done  anything  for 
which  you  should  avenge  yourselves?  No; 
but  if  you  raise  the  question  of  requital,  I  will 
avenge  myself  on  you  for  your  deeds. 

5.  my  silver,  &c.]  Mine  because  my 
people's,  not  because  it  belongs  to  the  temple. 

temples]     Or  palaces. 

6.  sold  unto  the  Grecians]  The  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians,  owing  to  their  maritime  cha- 
racter, would  naturally  come  in  contact  with 
the  Greeks.  About  200  years  before  the 
time  of  Joel,  the  Greeks  had  colonized  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  there  be  the  ready  recipients 
of  Tyre's  slaves.  We  have  no  Greek  histori- 
cal records  of  this  date  to  consult;  but  to  sell 
as  slaves  those  taken  in  war  was  the  universal 
practice  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Ezekiel  mentions  the  trade  of  the  Tyrians  witii 
the  Greeks  (xxvii.  13).  Movers  gives  many 
instances  of  early  slave-dealing  on  the  part 
both  of  Tyrians  and  of  Greeks  ('PhBnizier,'  11. 
3,  pp.  70,  80;  see  also  Wilkms,  'Phoenicia 
and  Israel,'  p.  119,  1871).  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  tovm  named  Javan  in  Yemen 
to  be  meant  by  Joel. 

8.  the  Sabeans]  the  Shebans,  i.e.  the 
people  whose  country  was  situated  in  Arabia 
Felix,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Arabia,  to  the 
east  of  the  Red  Sea;  probably  descended  from 
Sheba,  son  of  Joktan.  The  Sabeans,  a  Cushite 
tribe,  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  therefore  in  Africa.  See  notes  on 
Gen.  X.  7,  28;  Job  i.  15;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  and 
Clarke's  '  Bible  Atlas.'  As  the  Tyrians  sold 
Jewish  prisoners  to  the  maritime  people  of 
the  far  west,  so  the  Jews  should  sell  Tyrians 
to  the  traders  of  the  fer  east.  Philistines  may 
have  been  sold  by  Uzziah  (a  Chro.  xxvi.  6) 
and  by  Hezekiah  (z  K.  xviii.  8).    We  learn 
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V**"; ■/■  Gentiles  ;  *  Prepare  war,  wake  up  the 
mighty  men,  let  all  the  men  of  war 
draw  near  ;  let  them  come  up : 
'»isai.a.4.  jq  "Beat  your  plowshares  into 
1  Or,  swords,  and  your  "  pruninghooks  into 
tcythes.     gpg^^j  .  jgj  (.jjg  ^eak  say,  \am  strong. 

1 1  Assemble  yourselves,  and  come, 

all  ye  heathen,  and  gather  yourselves 

1  Or,  iiie    together  round  about :  thither  "  cause 

shall        thy  mighty  ones  to  come  down,  O 

^1      Lord. 


12  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened, 
and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jfe- 
hoshaphat :  for  there  will  I  sit  to 
judge  all  the  heathen  round  about. 

13  *Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the*R«v-M. 
harvest  is  ripe :  come,  get  you  down ; 

for  the  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow; 
for  their  wickedness  is  great. 

14  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the 
valley  of '  decision  :  for  the  day  of  the  '  P.'- ""' 

T  •  •        1  11  r  1      •   •  cision,  or 

Lord  ts  near  m  the  valley  or  decision,  threshing. 


from  Diod.  Sic.  (xvil.  46])  that  more  than 
13,000  Tynans  were  sold  into  slavery  after 
Alexander's  conquest. 

9.  Proclaim  ye  thisi  He  returns  from  the 
parenthetical  denunciation  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Fhilistia  to  "the  Gentiles"  in  general,  the 
"  all  nations  "  of  verse  2,  whom  He  had  said 
that  He  would  gather  together.  This  verse 
contains  their  summons  to  come  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands  to  receive  their  overthrow. 
Cf.  Zech.  xiv.  2,  3,  "Behold  I  will  gather  all 
nations  against  Jerusalem  to  battle... then  shall 
the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against  these 
nations."  Cf.  also  Ezek.  xxxviii.  16.  The 
whole  of  these  two  chapters  should  be  read  in 
elucidation  of  the  text. 

Prepare]  Lit.  "  sanctify  "  by  sacrifices  and 
religious  rites. 

10.  plonuihares...pruninghooh']  This  ex- 
pression, which  afterwards  became  proverbial, 
was  perhaps  suggested  to  Joel  by  seeing 
around  him  the  agricultural  activity  which 
was  fostered  by  king  Uzziah;  "for  he  had 
much  cattle,  both  in  the  low  country,  and  in 
the  plains :  husbandmen  also,  and  vinedressers 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  Carmel:  for  he  loved 
husbandry  "  (a  Chro.  xxvi.  10).  Joel's  cry  is 
addressed  to  the  heathen  before  the  judgment 
of  Jehovah  upon  them.  Isaiah  (ii.  4)  and 
Micah  (iv.  3)  reverse  the  words  when  describ- 
ing the  state  of  the  world  after  thejudgment  has 
been  passed,  andthe  Lord  hasassumed  His  king- 
dom  in  Zion.  "  They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
Martial's  epigram  (xiv.  34)  on  the  pruning- 
hook  that  was  made  out  of  a  sword  illustrates 
Isaiah  and  Micah : — 

Pax  me  carta  duels  placidos  conflavlt  in  usus  : 
Agricolse  nunc  sum ;  militis  ante  fui, 

Virgil  and  Ovid  illustrate  Joel : — 

Squaleut  abductis  arva  colonis ; 
Et  curvse  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

'  Georg.'  I.  506. 
Sarcula  cessabant,  versique  in  pila  ligones ; 
Factaque  de  rastri  pondere  cassis  erat. 

'Fast.' I.  697. 


let  the  nveak  say,  I  am  strong]  No  excuse 
on  the  ground  of  infirmity  is  to  be  admitted. 

11.  Assemble']  Rather,  Hasten.  The 
word,  found  only  here,  is  connected  with  one 
which  means  "to  hurry." 

thy  mighty  ones]  Either  the  angels,  a  K. 
vi.  17;  Ps.  ciii.  ao  (Hitzig,  Hengstenberg, 
Pusey,  Keil),  or  the  Jewish  heroes  (WUnsphe, 
SchmoUer),  or  the  mighty  ones  of  the  heatl^en 
that  He  is  about  to  overthrow,  who  are  still 
His. 

12.  -valley  of  Jehoshaphat]  As  in  "v.  a. 
"The  Mohammedans  have  borrowed  from 
the  Jews  a  tradition,  which  locates  the  judg- 
ment in  the  Kidron,  or  '  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.' It  has  its  origin  in  a  misinterpretation 
of  Joel  iii.  la.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
belief  exercises  a  powerful  influence  alike  on 
Jews  and  Mohammedans.  The  favourite 
burying- place  of  the  latter  is  the  narrow  ledge 
outside  the  Haram  wall  on  the  brow  of  the 
Kidron ;  and  the  Jews  often  travel  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  that  they  may  lay  their 
bones  in  the  vast  cemetery  which  covers  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  ravine  "  (Porter,  '  Giant 
Cities  of  Bashan  and  Syria's  Holy  Places,' 
Lond.  1866,  p.  iaa). 

•will  I  sit  to  judge]  Cf.  Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Matt. 
XXV.  31  i  Rev.  XX.  4. 

13.  the  harvest  is  ripe.  ..the  press  is  full] 
Two  metaphors  applied  to  the  congregated 
heathen.  They  stand  thick  together  and  ready 
for  destruction  in  the  valley  of  judgment,  as 
the  ripe  ears  of  com  at  harvest ;  awaiting  to 
be  trodden  under  foot,  as  grapes  in  the  press. 
Cf.  Matt.  xiii.  39.  In  Rev.  xiv,  18,  the  same 
metaphors  are  used  with  a  similar  application. 

get  you  donun]  Rather,  tread  (the  wine- 
press). 

for  their  wickedness  is  great]  Probably  an 
allusion  to  Gen.  vi.  5,  suggesting  that  the 
cause  of  tie  first  great  visitation  and  of  the 
last  is  the  same. 

14.  Multitudes]  hampnim.  Cf.  Ezek. 
xxxix.  II,  "There  shall  they  bury  Gog  and 
all  his  multitudes:  and  they  shall  call  it  the 
valley  of  Hamon-gog." 

in  the  valley  of  decision]    Or,  "of  sharp 
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f chap. I.  1 2  The ''sun  and  the  moon  shall 
be  darkened,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining. 

rf.rer.  25.        16  The  Lord  also  shalHroar  out  of 

^os  1. 2.  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
shall  shake  :  but  the  Lord  will  be  the 

^^"e'of    '  ^°P^  °^  ^^^  people,  and  the  strength 

repair,  or,  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

*"'■'""'■■  17  So  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God  dwelling  in  Zion, 
my  holy  mountain  :  then  shall  Jeru- 


salem be  *holy,  and  there  shall  no  'f?''- 
'  Strangers     pass     through    her    any  <  Rev.  21.- 
more. :  "'' 

f  8  if  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  the  mountains  shall 
-''drop  down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  •^■*""^'- 
shall  flow  with  milk,  and  all  the  rivers 
of  Judah  shall  'flow  with  waters,  and  'Heb.^a 
a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water 
the  valley  of  Shittim. 

19  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation,  and 


judgment"  (from  a  word  meaning  "to  de- 
cide," I  K.  XX.  40;  Isai.  X.  22).  It  is  a 
name  of  similar  import  with  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  St  Jerome,  following  Aquila 
and  Symmachus,  translates  "  destruction ; " 
Holzhausen  and  Credner,  referring,  to  Isai. 
xxviii.  J7,  xli.  15,  render  it  "  threshing  in- 
strument." Cf.  the  word  Armageddon = moun- 
tain of  cutting  to  pieces.  Rev.  xvi.  16. 

16.  shall  roar]  As  a  lion,  cf.  Hos.  v. 
14 ;  and  His  thunder  (His  voice)  shall  shew 
His  presence  at  Jerusalem.  Cf.  i  Thess.  iv. 
16,  "  For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  descend 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel 
and  vrith  the  trump  of  God."  Amos  com- 
mences with  the  same  words,  "The  Lord 
will  roar  from  Zion  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem"  (i.  2),  probably  to  attach  his 
prophecy  as  closely  as  possible  to  Joel's.  See 
Introduction,  §  I. 

iut  the  Lord]  The  remainder  of  the  book 
describes  the  reign  of  Jehovah  after  the  judg- 
ment. 

17.  there  shall  no  strangers  pass  through 
her  any  more]  So  Isai.  xxxv.  8  ;  Jer.  xxx.  8  ; 
Obad.  17.  In  Zech.  xiv.  21  the  promise 
stands  thus :  "  In  that  day  there  shall  be  no 
more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  It  is  spiritualized  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  into  "  And  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie :  but  they  which  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  Jife,"  Rev.  xxi.  27. 

18.  the  mountains  shall  drop  do<wn  new 
twine]  The  same  expression  is  used  by  Amos, 
ix.  13.  He  therefore  begins  and  ends  his 
prophecy  by  a  citation  from  Joel. 

the  hills  shall  flow  ivith  milk]  Cf.  Ovid, 
'  Met.'  I.  Ill : — 

"  Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumina  nectaris,  ibant ; 
Flavaque  de  viridi  stillabant  ilice  mella." 

Eurip.  'Bacchae,'  14a: — 

'P«  &c  yakoKTi  TTfSoV, 

'Pel  8'  otv^,  pti  6i  /lEXio-o-av 

NfVrttpi. 


a  fountain]  This  characteristic  of  the  reign 
of  peace  is  found  also  in-  Ezek.  xlvii.,  in  Zech. 
xiv.  8,  and  in  Rev.  xxii.  i.  Ezekiel  sees  the 
stream  issue  from  the  eastern  threshold  of  the 
temple  and  flow  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
heal  its  waters,  while  by  the  banks  grow  all 
manner  of  trees  for  food  and  medicine.  In 
Zechariah's  vision  it  parts  into  two  branches, 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  into  the  Medi- 
terraneaii.  The  two  later  prophets  therefore 
preserve  the  same  imagery,  and  see  the  stream 
flowing  (in  one  of  its  branches,  after  it  had 
become  divided)  in  the  same  direction  as  Joel; 
for  the  valley  of  Shittim  is,  no  doubt,  the  valley 
of  the  Acacias,  on  the  borders  of  Moab,  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites 
halted  and  sinned  (Num.  xxv.).  The  stream 
then  is  first  to  fill  the  Jordan  valley  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  then  to  spread  itself  even  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Judah.  It  symbolizes 
the  healing  and  fructifying  power  which  was 
to  emanate  from  Jerusalem.  St  John  spiri- 
tualizes the  image  still  more  by  making  the 
stream  proceed  not  from  the  material  Jerusa- 
lem, but  "out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb"  (Rev.  xxii.  i).  Thus  we  see  that 
the  stream  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace.  The 
emblem  was  no  doubt  originally  suggested  by 
the  existence  of  the  "  gushing  fountain  under 
the  temple"  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ('Hist.' 
V.  12). 

19.  Egypt.. .Edom]  The  desolation  of 
these  nations  is  introduced  into  the  picture  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  The 
only  violence  recorded  in  the  historical  books 
to  which  Joel  could  refer  is  the  invasion  of 
Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (i  K,  xiv.  • 
25),  and  the  Edomite  war  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  (2  Chro.  xxi.  8).  There  may  be 
many  unrecorded  instances  (cf.  Amos  i.  11). 
The  blood  that  they  shed  "in  their  land" 
must  have  been  that  of  Jewish  prisoners. 
Egypt  and  Edom  stand  here,  as  often  else- 
where, for  types  and  representatives  of  the 
various  enemies  of  God's  people,  some  far  off 
and  some  near.  For  Edom,  see  Introduction 
to  Book  of  Obadiah. 


lOr, 
adiae. 
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Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness, 
for  the  violence  against  the  ehildren 
of  Judah,  because  they  have  shed  in- 
nocent blood  in  their  land. 

20  But  Judah  shall  "dwell  for  ever, 


and  Jerusalem  from    generation  to 
generation. 

21  For  I  will  cleanse  their  blood  j°J|'/i!A» 
that  I  have  not  cleansed  :  '  for  the  i°f,f Jf"' 
Lord  dwelleth  m  Zion.  »«  zion. 


20.  shall  dtoelQ  i.e.  shall  be  dwelt  in,  the 
land  being  personified,  as  in  Isai.  xiii.  ao. 

21.  /  ivill  ckanse  their  blood  that  I  have 
not  cleansed}  Egypt  and  Edom  had  been  con- 
demned (y.  19)  for  shedding  innocent  blood. 
Jehovah  will  prove  that  it  was  innocent 
(cleanse  dt),  wherever  He  has  not  already 
proved  it,  by  avenging  it  "At  the  last  judg- 
ment, wherein  the  truth  in  all  things  shall  be 
made  manifest,  He  shall  declare  the  blood  of 
His  people  adhering  to  Him  and  His  truth, 
which  in  tins  world  had  been  shed  (and  by 
their  enemies  thought  justly  and  deservedly  as 
of  guilty  persons  so  to  have  been),  to  have 


indeed  been  innocent,  by  absolving  them  from 
eternal  destruction,  to  which  He  shall  then 
adjudge  their  enemies  for  shedding  it" 
(Pococke  ad  lOc).  "I  will  not  absolve  the 
blood  that  hath  been  spilt,  nor  suffer  it  to  go 
unpunished"  (Chandler  ad  loc).  Thus  it 
comes  to  mean,  "  I  will  avenge  on  their  ene- 
mies lie  innocent  blood  of  my  people  which 
I  have  not  yet  avenged;"  a  stern  but  not 
uncharacteristic  Concluaion  of  the  first- Hebrew 
apocalyptic  description  of  the  last  things.  Thp 
thought  left  with  us  is  that  of  eternal  peace 
and  happiness  fece  to  fece  with  eternal  deso- 
lation and  punishment. 
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His  occupation,  and  home. 


THIS  prophet's  name,  though  so  like 
that  of  Isaiah's  father  (Amoz),  is  of 
a  totally  different  origin.  According  to 
a  probable  derivation,  it  would  mean  bur- 
den, or  burdensome,  and  would  then  agree 
well  with  the  heavy  tidings  with  which  he 
was  charged,  concerning  Israel,  Judah, 
and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Like  six 
of  the  minor  prophets,  he  does  not  men- 
tion his  father's  name;  but  he  gives  us 
some  interesting  details  about  himself, 
his  home  and  manner  of  Kfe,  as  well  as 
the  way  in  which  he  was  called  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  opening  of  his  prophecy  he  says 
that  he  was  among  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa. 
In  his  answer  to  Amaziah  the  priest  of 
Bethel  (vii.  14),  he  states  that  he  was 
a  herdman.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  A.  V., 
the  same  word  that  is  used  in  each  case. 
In  the  latter  passage  the  word  (boker) 
properly  designates  one  who  has  the  care 
of  oxen  and  cows;  yet  may  be  applied  to 
a  shepherd.  And  with  this  agrees  the 
term  employed  in  the  former  place.  It 
is  not  the  common  word  used  for  a  shep- 
herd, but  one  that  marks  the  peculiar 
breed  of  sheep  or  goats  that  he  tended. 
Amongst  the  Arabs  this  still  bears  the 
name  of  nakad,  and  their  keeper  is  styled 
nakkM,  as  Amos  here  speaks  of  himself 
as  noked.  It  was  unsightly  and  small, 
but  was  highly  prized  for  the  softness  of 
its  wool  or  hair.  The  word  used  by  the 
prophet  to  designate  his  employment 
means  one  who  owned  such  cattle  as  well 
as  kept  them.  In  the  former  sense  it  is 
used  in  the  only  other  place  in  the  0. 
T.  where  it  is  found  (2  K.  iii.  4).  "Me- 
sha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sheep-master." 


Amos  then  may  have  been  the  possessor 
of  the  flock  that  was  under  his  care. 
Yet  as  he  describes  himself  (i.  i)  as 
"among  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa,"  it  would 
not  appear  that  he  was  wealthy.  And 
his  condition  in  life  is  further  indicated 
when  he  says  (vii.  14)  that  he  was  a 
gatherer  (or  rather  cultivator)  of  sycamore 
fruit.  Such  an  occupation  belongs  to 
one  in  an  humble  class,  and  may  perhaps 
indicate  that  he  worked  for  hire.  "  Only 
the  very,  poor,  at  this  day,  gather  syca- 
more fruit  or  use  it."  (Thomson's  'The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  23.) 

Tekoa  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  his  birth-place,  though  Amos  does 
not  expressly  say  this.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  among,  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa. 
In  the  same  way  Jonah  is  described  (2  K. 
xiv.  25)  as  of  Gath-hepher,  and  Jere- 
miah (i.  i)  describes  himself  as  ^  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth.  Tekoa  can 
hardly  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
in  early  times,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
that  part  of  Joshua  which  has  been  well 
called  the  "Domesday  Book  of  Israel." 
Its  name  may  signify  a  plaee  where  tents 
are  pitched,  and  agrees  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  suited  chiefly  for  pasture.  The 
city  was  one  of  those  built  for  defence  in 
Judah  by  Rehoboam,  as  we  read  in  2 
Chro.  xi.  s,  6.  It  was  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
through  which  the  road  to  it  from  Jeru- 
salem lay,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
wilderness  frequented  by  the  shepherds 
(2  Chro.  XX.  20).  Jerome,  who  lived  at 
Bethlehem,  thus  describes  it  in  his  pro- 
logue to  Amos :  "  Beyond  it  there  is  no 
village,  not  even  rude  cottages  or  huts. 
Such  is  the  vast  wilderness  which  stretches 
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to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  borders  of  the 
Persians,  ^Ethiopians,  and  Indians.  And 
because  no  grain  at  all  is  grown  on  this 
dry  and  sandy  soil,  it  is  all  full  of  shep- 
herds, that  they  may  make  amends  for  the 
barrenness  of  the  land,  by  the  multitude 
of  flocks."  The  place  retains  its  ancient 
name,  but  slightly  altered,  Tekua.  "It 
lies,"  says  Robinson  (ii.  p.  182),  "on  an 
elevated  hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  on  the 
top,  and  covered  with  ruins  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  or  five  acres."  "Its  high 
position  gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  To- 
ward the  north-east  the  land  slopes  down 
towards  the  Wady  Khureitun;  on  the 
other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  level  table-land;  beyond  which 
are  vallies,  and  then  other  higher  hills. 
This  belt  is  tilled  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  there  were  now  several  fields 
of  grain  upon  it.  On  the  south,  at  some 
distance,  another  deep  valley  runs  off 
south-east  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
view  in  this  direction  is  bounded  only 
by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab,  with 
frequent  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen 
through  openings  among  the  rugged  and 
desolate  intervening  mountains."  "The 
whole  country,"  writes  Thomson  ('The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  606),  "is  now 
deserted,  except  by  the  Arabs,  who  pas- 
ture their  flocks  on  those  barren  hills." 

2.  His  call,  date,  subject  and  style. 

It  was  from  such  a  country,  and  from 
such  occupations,  that  Amos  was  called 
to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  He  tells 
us  this  plainly  in  recording  his  words  to 
Amaziah  the  priest  of  Beth-el.  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  (vii. 
14).  He  had  not  been  trained  by  human 
teachers  for  the  task  assigned  to  him. 
He  had  not  been  reared  in  any  school  of 
the  prophets.  "The  Lord  took  me  as  I 
followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people 
Israel."  He  who  took  David  from  the 
sheepfolds  of  the  same  region — who 
brought  him  from  following  the  ewes  great 
with  young  to  feed  yacob  His  people,  and 
Israel  His  inheritance,  now  chose  the 
shepherd  and  sycamore  gatherer  of  Tekoa 
to  denounce  His  judgments  against  the 
fieighbouring  nations,  to  threaten  Judah, 
and  foretell  the  approaching  doom  of 
idolatrous  and  profligate  Israel. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.  a  man  of 


God  came  out  of  yudah  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Beth-el  (i  K.  xiii.  1),  con- 
fronted the  king  at  his  altar,  and  foretold 
its  desecration  by  a  prince  yet  unborn. 
In  the  same  sudden  manner,  we  may  sup- 
pose, did  Amos  appear  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Jeroboam  II.,  rebuking  the  sins 
of  monarch,  princes,  priests  and  people, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  court  and  sanc- 
tuary at  Bethel  (vii.  13).  The  journey  was 
but  a  short  one.  For  Bethel  was  about 
the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem that  Tekoa  was  to  the  south,  and 
in  a  single  day  the  shepherd  of  the  wil- 
derness might  traverse  the  24  miles 
that  separated  him  from  the  chief  scene 
of  his  mission.  He  says  that  his  pro- 
phetic vision  was  granted  to  him  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah  king  of  yudah,  and  in 
the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  ^oash 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake. His  words  indicate  the  time  when 
those  two  kings  were  contemporary,  i.e. 
from  B.  c  809 — 784.  His  mention  (vi. 
14)  of  the  entering  in  of  Hemath  as  the 
northern  border  of  Israel,  implies  that  he 
prophesied  after  its  recovery  by  Jeroboam 
(2  K.  xiv.  28).  Besides  this,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  limitation  of  time. 
The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  prosperous 
and  secure,  and  the  sins  that  are  rebuked 
are  such  as  agree  with  a  season  of  peace 
and  plenty — idolatry,  debauchery,  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  bribery,  extortion, 
covetousness  and  fraud.  During  what 
period  Amos  uttered  his  warnings  cannot 
be  determined.  But  it  would  appear 
that  he  must  have  raised  his  voice  in 
more  than  one  place,  and  at  several  times, 
for  thus  we  can  more  easily  explain 
the  words  of  Amaziah  :  Amos  hath  con- 
spired against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear 
all  his  words. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Amos  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  for 
the  boldness  of  his  denunciations,  but  it 
has  not  the  support  of  early  authorities. 
Jerome  merely  says  that  the  prophet's 
tomb  was,  in  his  days,  stiU  pointed  out 
in  Tekoa. 

As  Amos  follows  Joel  in  our  Bible,  so 
he  takes  up  the  subject  of  his  prophecy, 
and  as  if  to  link  their  words  together  he 
begins  by  using  a  phrase  of  his  prede- 
cessor's. Joel  had  predicted  the  judg- 
ments to  be  inflicted  on  Tyre,  Zidon, 
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Philistia  and  Egypt,  for  their  violence 
towards  Judah.  Amos  does  not  men- 
tion Egypt,  but  adds  Damascus,  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Judah  herself. 

There  is  a  remarkable  unity  about  the 
prophecy.  The  judgments  of  God  are 
denounced,  first,  against  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  thunderstorm  (to  bor^ 
row  the  illustration^tof  Umbreit)  rolls  suc- 
cessively over  Syria,  the  Philistines,  Tyre, 
Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab.  Judah  does 
not  escape.  But  it  bursts  with  all  its 
force  on  Israel  (i. — ^ii.  6).  Israel  is  the 
main  subject.  The  people  are  rebuked 
for  their  manifold  sins  (ii.  6 — vi.  14). 
Then  follows  a  series  of  visions,  or  pro- 
phetical symbols,  which  are  described 
and  interpreted  (vii.  i — ix.  7).  The 
latest  utterance  of  the  prophet  is  not  one 
of  woe.  The  overthrow  of  Israel  is  cer- 
tain. But  the  house  of  Jacob  is  not  to 
be  utterly  destroyed.  There  was  a  day 
coming  in  which  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
David  should  be  reared  up  again,  and 
the  people  of  Israel  should  enjoy  blessings 
far  higher  and  more  enduring  than  had 
been  theirs  in  their  earlier  history. 

From  the  days  of  Jerome  downwards 
the  force,  beauty,  and  freshness  of  the 
images  freely  employed  by  Amos  have 
been  pointed  out.  They  are  almost  all 
drawn  from  those  aspects  of  nature  with 
which  his  place  of  abode  and  manner  of 
life  rendered  him  most  familiar,  His 
addresses  to  his  countrymen  shew  great 
oratorical  power.  He  exhibits  the  hide- 
ousness  of  vice  by  graphic  details.  He 
is  no  unlettered  peasant,  but  a  man 
of  great  natural  powers  of  thought,  of 
observation  and  expression — all  subordi- 
nated to  the  will  of  Him  who  called  him 
to  his  office  and  fitted  him  for  his  work. 
Throughout  he  speaks  not  as  of  himself, 
but  as  uttering  the  words  of  Him  Who  had 


been  j)leased  to  repeal  His  secret  to  His 
servant  (iii.  7).  Bp  Lowth  well  describes 
the  peculiarities  of  the  prophet's  style 
and  manner,  when  he  says :  ./Equus  judex, 
de  re  non  de  homine  quaesiturus,  censebit, 
credo,  pastorem  nostrum  /ju/jSev  vfrrepriKeycU 
rtov  mipXlav  irpoifyqTW',  Ut  sensuuol  elai 
tione  et  magnificentia  spiritus  prope  sum- 
mis  parem,  ita  etiam  dictionis  splendore 
et  compositionis  elegantia  vix  quoquam 
inferiorem. 

The  form  of  strophes  into  which  he 
has  thrown  his  predictions  against  the 
seven  nations,  and  the  repetition  of  that 
phrase  which  marks  the  aggravation  of 
their  offences,  invest  his  words  with  great 
solemnity.  In  other  places,  too,  certain 
words  often  recur.  Such  are  those  with 
which  chaps,  iii.  iv.  and  v.  open :  Hear 
this  word  ,\  the  emphatic  therefore  of  iii. 
II,  iv.  12,  V.  II,  16;  the  tender  expos- 
tulation, yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto 
me  (iv.  6,  8,  9,  10,  11). 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  Amos 
abounds  in  terms,  idioms,  and  ritual  al- 
lusions which  prove  great  familiarity  with 
the  Books  of  Moses,  and  imply  it  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  And 
as  he  has  employed  in  his  writings  the 
words  that  are  found  in  the  earlier  books, 
so  later  prophets  have  incorporated 
several  of  his  expressions  in  their  works. 
These  points  of  resemblance  are  noticed 
in  the  passages  where  they  occur'. 


^  The  following  are  Instances  :  Cf.  ii.  10  with 
Deut.  xxix.  5;  iv.  6,  8,  9,  10  with  Deut.  iv.so, 
XXX.  2  ;  iv.  9  with  Deut.  xxviii.  ii ;  iv.  1 1  with 
Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  v.  1 1  with  Deut.  xxviii.  30,  39  ; 
V.  12  with  Num.  xxxv.  31.  In  i.  2  Joel  iii.  16  is 
cited;  in  ix.  13  Joel  iii.  18.  i.  4  is  referred  to  in 
Jer.  xlix.  27  ;  i.  13  in  Jer.  xlix.  3  ;  v.  i  in  Ezek. 
xxvii.  2,  xxviii.  12,  xxxii.  2  ;  iv.  9  in  Hag.  ii.  7. 

For  the  expressions  that  occur  in  Hosea  and 
Amos,  see  Introduction  to  Hosea,  at  the  end. 


AMOS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  Amos  sheweth  GoiVs  judgment  upon  Syria, 
6  uponthe Philistines,  9  upon  Tyrus,  n  upon 
Edom,  13  upon  Amman. 

THE  words  of  Amos,  who  was 
among  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa, 
which  he  saw  concerning  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of 


Joash  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before 

the ''earthquake.  "Zech.  14. 

2  And  he  said.  The  Lord  will  *roar  ^'jer.  25. 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Joel  3. 16. 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  habitations  of  the 
shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of 
Carmel  shall  wither. 

3  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Damascus,  '  and  io\  fir  four'. 


Chap.  I.  L  The  nuords  of  Amos']  The 
prophets  do  not  all  use  the  same  formula  as 
the  preface  of  their  message.  Frequently  it  is 
The  'Word  of  the  Lord  came.  The  opening  of 
Jeremiah  is  exactly  the  same  as  we  find  here — 
The  ivords  of  Jeremiah.  In  each  case  the  con- 
text shews  that  the  words  of  the  prophet  were 
not  his  own,  strictly  speaking,  but  had  a 
divine  origin.  Here  Amos  says  that  he  saw 
these  iwords,  and  the  verb  which  he  uses  is 
limited  to  prophetic  vision.  What  he  utters, 
therefore,  was  not  revealed  to  him  by  nesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  God  of  Israel.  In  de- 
scribing himself  as  one  among  the  shepherds  of 
Tekoa,  he  does  not  employ  the  common  term 
to  describe  his  occupation,  but  one  of  rare 
occurrence,  expressive  of  the  breed  of  sheep 
under  his  care.  On  this  and  the  situation  of 
Tekoa  see  the  Introduction. 

The  Jeroboam  here  mentioned  was  the  se- 
cond of  that  name — the  great-grandson  of 
Jehu.  At  his  accession  he  found  his  kingdom 
weakened  and  stripped  of  some  of  its  posses- 
sions. In  the  course  of  his  long  reign  of 
forty-one  years  he  recovered  what  had  been 
lost,  and  restored  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 
The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kipgs  (z  K.  xiv. 
27)  says,  The  Lord  said  not  that  He  ntiould 
blot  out  the  name  of  Israel  from  under  heaven: 
but  He  laved  them  by  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Joash.  And  when  their  prosperity  did 
not  bring  them  back  to  God,  Amos  was  sent 
to  foretell  that  ruin  which  the  long-suffering 
of  Jehovah  had  for  a  season  averted.  The 
warning  voice  of  the  prophet  was  raised  two 
years  before  the  earthquake.  In  the  historical 
books  we  find  no  notice  of  this,  but  the  con- 
sternation it  produced  may  be  inferred  from 
the  language  of  Zechariah  (xiv.  j)  several 
centuries  \aier:  ye  shall  ^ee,  as  ye  jfled  from 
before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah 
king  of  Judah. 

2.    The  Lord  will  roar']     Amos  here  re- 


peats the  words  of  Joel  (iii.  16),  and  thus 
links  his  own  prophecy  with  his.  It  has  been 
observed  by  a  recent  writer  (Wilton's '  Negeb,' 
p.  4a)  that  the  incidental  allusions  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  lion  generally  connect 
it  with  the  Negeb,  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine ;  and  he  gives  a  calculation  shewing 
that  the  references  to  a  lion  in  Amos,  "  the 
prophet  of  the  Negeb,"  are,  proportionally,  far 
more  numerous  than -those  of  any  of  the  other 
prophets  (ib.  p.  45,  note).  At  the  sound  of 
that  voice  all  nature  withers.  The  prophet 
seems  to  trace  its  effects  from  the  south,  where' 
his  own  home  lay,  the  habitations  of  shepherds, 
to  the  headland  of  Carmel  on  the  north.  This 
is  the  Carmel  spoken  of,  as  shewn  by  the  men- 
tion of  its  top.  The  same  expression  occurs 
in  a  later  chapter  (ix.  3).  Its  name  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  its  fit- 
ness for  the  vine  and  olive.  Rising  1200  feet 
above  the  sea,  its  bold  front  forms  the  south 
end  of  the  Bajr  of  Acre.  From  the  abundance 
of  its  dews  it  is  still  green  and  flowery,  even 
in  midsummer.  Its  flowers  are  numerous  and 
various.  Amid  all  its  neglect  it  still  retains 
its  old  character — it  is  a  wilderness  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation. 

3.  Damascus']  The  first  mention  of  this 
very  ancient  city  as  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  is 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  From  i  K.  xi.  23 — 
25  it  may  be  gathered,  that  during  the  reign 
of  David,  Rezon,  a  subject,  and  probably  a 
general,  of  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  threw 
off  his  allegiance,  and,  gathering  around  him  a 
band  of  men,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  Damascus.  This  city  became  sub- 
sequently the  capital  of  Syria.  Rezon  was 
the  adversary  of  Solomon  throughout  his 
reign.  Of  his  successors  seven  are  named  in 
Scriptiu^.  We  find  them  always  at  war  with 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel. 

For  three  transgressions. .  .and  for  four]  This 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  four  transgressions 
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[v.  4,  S- 


»°<  i^OT  ^°"'''  ^  ^'''  "°*  "  *"''"  *Way  ^A^  pun- 
let  it  be  '  ishment  thereof;  because  they  have 
sover.l"  threshed  Gilead  with  threshing  in- 
*'^-         struments  of  iron : 

4  But  I  will  send  a  fire  into  the 

house  of  Hazael,  which  shall  devour 

the  palaces  of  Ben-hadad. 


5  I  will  break  also  the  bar  of  Da- 
mascus,  and  cut   pfF  the  inhabitant 
from  "  the  plain    of  Aven,  and  him  ■  Or, 
that  holdeth   the  sceptre  from    'thcowiJ'*' 
house   of  Eden :  and  the  people  of'J^Hi^^^ 
Syria  shall  go  into  captivity  unto  Kir, 
saith  the  Lord. 


added  to  three  that  had  gone  before,  but  of  a. 
fourth  transgression  that,  as  it  were,  filled  up 
the  measure  of  iniquity  of  three  others.  This 
meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  marginal  render- 
ing, j>^a,_/&r_/i>Kr.  The  phrase  is  a  favourite 
one  with  the  prophet.  It  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  prediction  of  the  evil  that  was  to  befall 
the  guilty  nations.  We  meet  with  this  form 
of  expression  in  the  book  of  Job  (v.  19) :  He 
shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles ;  yea,  in  seven 
there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee.  Again,  of  the 
ways  in  which  God  calls  men  to  repentance 
(xxxiii.  %<j):  All  these  things  ivorketh  God, 
oftentimes  (in  the  margin,  lit.,  twice  and  thrice) 
with  man.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  severest 
trouble  of  all  from  which  deliverance  is  pro- 
mised ;  in  the  other,  it  is  some  crowning  act 
of  mercy  that  is  referred  to.  So  in  the  sayings 
in  Prov.  xxx.,  of  the  four  things  mentioned, 
the  fourth  has  some  pre-eminence.  Similar  is 
the  use  of  numbers  in  Eccles.  xi.  z ;  Prov.  vi. 
16 — 19. 

/  <will  not  turn  aivay  the  punishment  there- 
of 2  Lit.  /  ivill  not  turn  it  back,  or  reverse  it, 
as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Num.  xxiii. 
so.  Clearly  it  is  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion that  should  not  be  reversed.  But  the 
compression  of  the  prophet's  language  makes 
it  more  solemn  and  emphatic.  In  Isai.  xliii. 
13  the  same  verb  is  used  of  undoing,  or  re- 
versing, what  is  done  by  God :  I  •will  luork, 
and  luho  shall  let  it  f  See  the  margin  :  <who 
shall  turn  it  back  f 

because  they  have  threshed  Gilead  ivith 
threshing  instruments  of  iron"]  The  agricultu- 
ral implement  here  spoken  of  is  described  by 
Jerome  as  "a  sort  of  wain,  that  moves  on 
iron  wheels  set  with  teeth,  so  that  it  threshes 
out  the  com,  and  breaks  the  straw  inpieces." 

The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Syrians  are 
noticed  in  z  K.  x.  3a,  a  :  Hazael  smote  them  . 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel ;  from  Jordan  east- 
ivard,  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites,  and 
the  Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites,  from  Aroer, 
mihich  is  by  the  river  Amon,  even  Gilead  and 
Bashan.  This  was  in  Jehu's  reign.  In  that 
of  his  son,  the  king  of  Assyria  oppressed  them... 
and  had  made  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing. 
In  this  savage  way  had  Hazael  carried  on  war 
in  this  lovely  land,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  pre- 
diction of  Elisha  respecting  him  (a  K.  viii. 
la).  G/7ifflrff  here  includes  all  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Israelites  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan. 

4.    'Bjefire  here  threatened,  as  in  the  other 


predictions,  may  include  more  than  the  de- 
vouring flame  itself.  It  is  used  elsewhere  as  a 
symbol  of  all  the  severities  of  war,  as  in  the 
ancient  saying :  afire  is  gone  out  from  Heshbon, 
aflame  from  the  city  ofSihon ;  it  hath  consumed 
Ar  of  Moah,  the  lords  of  the  high-places  of 
Amon  (Num.  xxi.  28),  and  an  emblem  of 
God's  wrath,  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  aj :  afre  is 
kindled  in  Mine  anger,  and  it  shall  bum  unto 
the  lowest  hell.  By  the  house  of  Hazeul  may 
be  meant  his  family,  no  less  than  his  dwelling. 
It  had  been  founded  in  blood,  for  Hazael  had 
murdered  his  master,  Benhadad  II.  (a  K.  viii. 
15).  His  son  and  successor  bore  the  name  of 
Benhadad.  Hadad,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
title  of  the  Sun,  was  the  chief  god  worshipped 
by  the  Syrians,  and  is  found  in  other  names, 
as  Hadadezer.  Benhadad  means  a  son,  i,  e. 
a  luorshipper,  of  Hadad. 

5.  the  bar"]  of  brass  (i  K.  iv.  13),  or  iron 
(Ps.  cvii.  16),  which  secured  the  strong  gate 
of  a  city.  To  break  this  was  to  lay  open  the 
city  to  the  enemy. 

the  plain  of  Aven"]  Or,  as  it  is  in  the  mar- 
gin, Bikath-aven.  The  first  part  of  this  com- 
pound name  signifies  a  cleft,  and  so,  a  valley 
between  mountains.  Almost  the  same  word, 
El-bukaa,  is  still  used  by  the  Arabs  to  desig- 
nate the  country  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  which  was  known  by  the  Greeks 
under  a  name  of  similar  meaning,  Coele-Syria, 
or  Hollow  Syria.  Amos  probably  called  it  the 
Valley  ofFanity,  or  iniquity,  in  allusion  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  that  disgraced  that  region. 
So  Hosea  (iv.  15,  x.  j)  speaks  of  Beth-el  (house 
of  God)  as  Beth-aven  (house  of  vanity),  because 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf-worship.  In  Josh, 
xi.  17,  xii.  7  the  same  word  (Bikah)  is  used 
for  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon."  And  the  names 
Baal  Gad  (ibid.)  and  Baal  Hermon  (Judg. 
iii,  3)  point  to  the  wordiip  of  Baal  or  the  Sun 
in  early  times.  In  the  middle  of  this  valley, 
on  its  highest  part,  stood  Heliopolis,  the  city 
of  the  Sun,  which  is  said  by  ancient  writers 
(Lucian,'deSyr.D.'§5 ;  Macrobius,'Sat.'l.a3) 
to  have  derived  both  its  name  and  worehip 
from  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis.  Its  other 
name,  Baalbek,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  See 
Robinson's  '  Later  Researches,'  p.  5*4. 

him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre']  may  describe 
the  king  himself,  or  a  subordinate  prince. 
Benhadad  is  said  (i  K.  xx.  1)  to  have  brought 
into  the  field  thirty  and  two  kings. 

the  house  of  Eden]  Or,  as  a  proper  name, 
Beth-eden.     It    means   the  house    of  delight. 
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6  II  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  For 
three  transgressions  of  "Gaza,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish- 
ment thereof;  because  they  "carried 
away  captive  the  whole  captivity,  to 
S««^  deliver  them  up  to  Edom  : 
cattiviiy.       7  But  I  wiU  Send  a  fire  on  the  wall 


f  a  Chron, 
28.  18. 

II  Or, 

carried 

them 


of  Gaza,    which    shall    devour  the 
palaces  thereof: 

8  And  I  will  cut  off  the  in- 
habitant from  Ashdod,  and  him  that 
holdeth  the  sceptre  from  Ashkelon, 
and  I  will  turn  mine  hand  against 
Ekron :    and   the    remnant    of   the 


In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  slight  difference  of 
pronunciation,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
home  of  our  first  parents.  In  that  beautiful 
country  there  is  no  lack  of  places  which  might 
fitly  be  called  by  this  name.  But  the  spot 
intended  by  the  prophet  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty.  Three  places  have  been 
proposed :  (1)  a  village  near  Beshirrai,  on  the 
road  from  Tripolis,  with  a  delicious  climate, 
well  watered,  and  very  fertile.  It  still  bears 
the  name  of  Ehden,  but  similar  as  the  name 
seems  in  English  letters,  the  spelling  is  differ- 
ent in  Arabic ;  and  Robinson  ('  Later  Re- 
searches,' p.  587,  note)  considers  this  a  fatal 
objection.  (2)  a  place  that  bears  a  name  of 
the  same  meaning  in  Arabic,  Beit-el-janne 
(or  House  of  Paradise),  situated  "about  eight 
and  a  half  hours  from  Damascus  on  the  way 
from  Banias  "  (Porter's '  Five  Years,'  i.  p.  313). 
(3)  the  Paradisus  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  three 
towns  in  Laodicene.  But  it  has  not  now 
those  natural  features  that  agree  with  the 
name  used  by  Amos ;  and  seems  rather  suited 
for  that  which  its  Greek  name  properly  means, 
a  fork  for  hunting. 

the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  into  activity  unto 
Kir']  In  Isaiah  (vii.  8)  Damascus  is  spoken  of 
as  the  head  of  Syria,  i.  e.  Aram ;  and  the  use 
of  the  name  Syria  aloije,  after  the  time  of 
Hazael,  in  place  of  the  names  Aram  Zobah, 
Aram  Maachah,  &c.,  intimates  that  the  small 
kingdoms  of  earlier  times  had  been  united  under 
the  sway  of  the  kings  who  ruled  in  Damascus. 
In  a  later  part  of  his  prophecy  (ix.  7)  Amos 
speaks  of  the  Syrians  as  having  been  brought 
by  God  from  Kir.  Kir  then  had  been  the 
home  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  migrated 
in  search  of  sunnier  lands  and  found  them. 
The  people  having  long  dwelt  in  a  country 
often  spoken  of  as  an  earthly  paradise,  were 
to  be  carried  captive  back  to  the  same  northern 
clime  from  which  the  race  had  come.  The 
prediction  was  fulfilled  about  fifty  years  after- 
wards when  (as  we  read  in  a  K.  xvi.  9)  the 
king  of  Assyria  <went  up  against  Damascus, 
and  took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive 
to  Kir,  and  slew  Rezin.  Kir  has  been  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  river  Kur,  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  which  flows  into  the 
Araxes  not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  Other 
places  less  well  known  have  been  identified 
with  it,  but  with  less  probability.  It  has 
been  objected  that  Armenia  is  nowhere  in 
Scripture  said  to  be  included  in  the  Assyrian 


empire,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
flight  of  Sennacherib's  parricide  sons  thither, 
that  Armenia  lay  beyond  his  authority.  But 
in  the  cuneiform  mscriptions  the  country 
south  of  the  Kur  is  often  named  as  invaded 
and  conquered  by  Assyrian  kings.  See  Raw- 
linson's  '  Herod.'  I.  p.  460. 

The  verb  translated  shall  go  into  captivity 
is  very  expressive.  It  means  fer  more  than 
the  removal  of  some  captives  of  war.  This 
is  expressed  by  another  word.  The  prophet's 
word  has  the  meaning  of  stripping,  taring, 
uncovering;  and  expresses  the  transportation 
of  the  bulk,  of  the  population  to  another  land, 
while  their  own  was  deserted.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  while  it  is  found 
frequently  in  Amos,  as  well  as  in  contempo- 
rary and  later  writers.  This  of  itself  would 
indicate  that  the  practice  expressed  by  it  was 
of  recent  date.  And  we  have  no  evidence 
that  a  custom,  which  belonged  to  the  policy 
of  the  East  in  subsequent  times,  prevailed 
among  the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  Amos. 
Such  a  wholesale  captivity  he  foretells  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Syrians  and  the  ten  tribes. 

6.  Gaza"]  For  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  see 
note  on  Josh.  xiii.  3. 

The  Philistines  carried  aiuay  captive  the 
<whole  captivity;  they  spared  none,  neither 
young  nor  old,  neither  woman  nor  child ;  they 
tore  all  from  their  homes,  and  then,  as  an 
aggravation  of  their  cruelty,  gave  them  over 
into  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemy 
Edom.  Mention  is  made  of  such  an  invasion 
of  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(2  Chro.  xxi.  16,  17).  Joel  (iii.  6)  liad  fore- 
told  the  punishment  of  the  same  sin.  Gaza 
was  at  this  time  strong  and  flourishing,  yet 
the  prophet  declares  that  its  luall,  its  pride 
and  strength,  should  be  destroyed ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass.  Jeremiah  (xlvii.  i)  says  that 
he  delivered  his  prophecies  against  the  Philis- 
tines before  that  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza. 

8.  By  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  is  meant 
the  king  or  lord  of  the  place,  as  he  is  called  in 
our  Bible.  The  Hebrew  name  given  to  these 
rulers  of  the  five  combined  cities  is  Seren,  or 
axle.    See  note  on  Josh.  xiii.  3. 

Ekron  may  mean  firmly  rooted.  Alluding 
to  its  derivation,  Zephaniah  predicts  (ii.  4) 
that  Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up. 

the  remnant  of  the  Philistines']    Of  the  five 
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Philistines  shall  perish,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

9  IT  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  For 
three  transgressions  of  Tyrus,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish- 
ment thereof;  because  they  delivered 
up  the  whole  captivity  to  Edom,  and 
tHeb.  M«  remembered  not  *the  brotherly  cove- 

covenant  . 

ofbre-      nant : 

thren.  jq  gy^  J  ^ju  ggnd  a  fire  on  the 

wall  of  Tyrus,   which   shall   devour 
the  palaces  thereof. 

1 1  f  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  For 


three  transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish- 
ment thereof;  because  he  did  pursue 
his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  *did*j^- 
cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear  his  am- 
perpetually,  and  he  kept  his  wrath  for^'"""'"- 
ever: 

12  But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Te- 
man,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces 
of  Bozrah. 

13  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  For 
three  transgressions  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  turn 


cities  of  the  Philistines  Gath  alone  is  not 
named,  and  hence  some  have  supposed  that 
the  remnant  is  to  be  taken  as  including  this 
city  as  well  as  others  of  less  note.  The 
general  usage  of  the  expression,  however, 
shews  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  those  who 
are  left  after  a  first  destruction.  The  ruin  of 
Gath  is  referred  to  afterwards  (vi.  2).  It 
would  seem  not  to  have  recovered  from  its 
overthrow  by  Uzziah  (»  Chro.  xxvi.  6). 

9, 10.  The  transgression  of  Tyre  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Philistia,  but  far  more  hei- 
nous, because  it  involved  the  violation  of  a 
brotherly  covenant.  The  reference  is  to  the 
friendship  of  Tyre  and  Israel  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Hiram  <was  ever  a  lover 
of  David  ii  K.  v.  i),  and  Hiram  and 
Solomon  made  a  league  together  (ib.  iz),  and 
Hiram  called  Solomon  his  brother  (i  K.-  ix. 
13).  The  word  used  for  league  is  the  same 
as  that  rendered  covenant  here,  and  sig- 
nifies a  solemnly  ratified  treaty.  Its  conditions 
are  not  specified,  but  as  it  was  subsequent  to 
the  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  cedars 
and  com,  they  must  have  related  to  other 
matters. 

In  the  days  of  Amos  Tyre  was  tributary 
to  Assyria,  as  it  had  been  for  about  150  years. 
The  fire  here  predicted  fell  upon  it,  when  it 
was  taken  after  a  thirteen  years'  siege  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.    See  note  on  Ezek.  xxvi.  4. 

11.  brother"]  Israel  had  been  taught  from 
the  first  to  regard  Edom  as  a  brother.  It  is 
thus  that  Moses  addressed  them  (Num.  xx. 
14),  Thus  saith  Israel  thy  brother.  And  after 
Edom  refused  to  let  Israel  pass  through  his 
land,  Moses  still  uses  the  same  language.  And 
•when  ixie  passed  by  from  qur  brethren  the  chil- 
dren of  Esau  (Deut.  ii.  8).  Mount  Seir  was 
given  by  God  to  Edom,  as  much  as  Canaan 
to  Israel  (Deut.  ii.  3,  4).  Therefore  Israel 
must  not  attack,  nor  attempt  to  dispossess 
Edom.  This  forbearance  was  not  requited. 
From  the  days  of  Saul  the  Edomites  were 
ever  ready  to  attack  Israel.  Whenever  Edom 
saw  his  brother  weak  he  assailed  him,  he^«r- 


sued  him  with  the  sword.  We  have  instances 
enough  of  their  aggressive  warfare  recorded 
in  the  historical  books;  but  the  prophet's 
words  imply  many  more.  The  language  of 
Jehoshaphat's  prayer  shews  what  had  been 
the  temper  of  Edom  and  Israel  respectively. 
The  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  mount 
Seir,  ivhom  Thou  ivouldest  not  let  Israel  invade, 
luhen  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  but 
they  turned  from  them,  and  destroyed  them  not ; 
behold,  they  reward  us,  to  come  to  cast  us  out 
of  Thy  possession,  isihich  Thou  hast  given  us  to 
inherit  (%  Chro.  xx.  10,  11).  Edom's  sin  and 
punishment  are  the  burden  of  Obadiah's  pro- 
phecy. He  cast  off  all  pity,  literally,  as  in  the 
margin,  he  corrupted  his  compassions;  he  did 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  he 
deadened  the  yearnings  of  pity.  Like  some 
ravenous  beast,  he  was  ever  ready  to  tear  and 
devour.  His  wrath  knew  no  check,  was  never 
satisfied.    His  malice  was  insatiable. 

12.  Teman  is  a  district  of  Idumsea,  towards 
the  south,  deriving  its  name  from  Teman,  son 
of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11). 

Bozrah  (a  fortified  place")  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  This  place  was 
clearly  in  Idumsea,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Bostra  of  Auranitis.  From  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  was  given  to  several 
places.  Selah,  or  Petra,  is  not  mentioned  by 
Amos,  since  Amaziah  took  it  by  <war,  and 
called  the  name  Joktheel  (7,  K.  xiv.  9).  Bozrah 
may  have  been  the  city  next  in  importance. 

13.  children  of  Ammon"]  The  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  were  contiguous  and  kindred 
nations,  whose  character  for  licentiousness  and 
cruelty  too  well  agrees  with  their  shamefiil 
origin  (Gen.  xix.  30,  &c.).  The  former  wor- 
shipped Molech  or  Milchom.  The  latter's 
chief  idol  besides  Chemosh  was  Baal-Peor, 
representing  as  it  would  seem  the  reproductive 
power  of  nature,  who  was  worshipped  with 
licentious  rites.  Though  an  Ammonite  or 
Moabite  might  not  enter  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  because  they  refused  to  help 
Israel,  and  hired  Balaam  against  them  (Deut, 
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away  the  punishment  thereof;  because 
rfSSferf  *^^7  ^^^^  "  "pped  up  the  women  with 
the  moun-  child  of  Gilead,  that  they  might  en- 
"""'       large  their  border : 

14  But  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the 
wall  of  Rabbah,  and  it  shall  devour 
the  palaces  thereof,  with  shouting  in 
the  day  of  battle,  with  a  tempest  in 
the  day  of  the  whirlwind  : 

15  And  their  king  shall  go  into 
captivity,  he  and  his  princes  together, 
saith  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  God's  wrath  against  Moai,  4  upon  jfuiiah, 
6  and  upon  Israel.  9  God  complaineth  of 
their  unthankfiilness, 

THUS  saith  the  Lord  ;  For  three 
transgressions  of  Moab,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish- 
ment thereof;  because  he  "burned  the  " "  •''"•  3- 
bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  into  lime :  °'' 

2  But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Moab, 
and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of 
Kirioth :   and   Mdab  shall  die  with 


xxiiL  3,  4),  these  children  of  Lot  might  not 
be  dispossessed  of  the  land  assigned  them  by- 
God  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19).  Having  repelled  the 
Zamzummim  and  Emim  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon. 
For  their  history,  see  notes  on  Deut.  and 
on  Judg.  xi. 

they  have  ripped  up  the  <women  luith  child 
BfGitead'\  No  mention  is  made  elsewhere  of 
this  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites. 
But  it  is  in  accordance  with  other  proofe  of 
the  ferocity  of  their  temper.  Such  was  the 
proposal  to  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  by 
Nahash,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right 
eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all  Israel 
(i  S.  xi.  a).  And  as  the  Ammonites  had  been 
in  league  with  the  Syrians  in  David's  reign  (a  S. 
X.  6),  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have 
joined  Hazael  in  his  atrocious  cruelty  to- 
wards the  Gileadites  (z  K.  viii.  la,  as  to 
Gilead  see  4  K.  x.  3a).  And,  to  crown  their 
wickedness,  this  was  done  not  from  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  but  with  a  sordid  motive, 
that  they  might  enlarge  their  border,  that  those 
who  could  not  resist  the  invader  might  not 
grow  up  to  call  them  to  account. 

14.  Rabbahl  That  is,  the  great,  the  capi- 
tal of  Ammon.  The  full  name  is  Rabbah  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  (Deut.  iii.  11). 

/  will  kindle  ajire'\  Kot,  as  elsewhere,  J  ixiill 
send  afire,  perhaps  to  intimate  that  it  should 
begin  from  within.  The  shouting  is  the  cry 
of  the  victorious  enemy  (cf.  Josh.  vi.  ao). 
The  tempest  is  usually  employed  of  the  violent 
motion  of  the  sea  (as  in  Jonah  i.  11,  13);  the 
•whirltuind  (Job  xxxvii.  9),  the  violent  eddy- 
ing wind,  that  stueeps  everything  before  it. 
The  imagery  drawn  from  sea  and  land  at  once 
points  to  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  foe. 

15.  their  king"]  The  Hebrew  for  this  is 
Malcham,  which  is  used  by  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
3,  see  note)  as  another  title  for  Molech  or 
Malchom,  when  quoting  this  passage  of  Amos. 
It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  the  word 
heft  is  to  be  understood  of  the  king  or  the 
jdol.  In  the  places  of  Jeremiah,  relating  both 
to  Moab  (xlviii.  7)  and  Ammon  (xUx.  3), 


priests  are  mentioned  as  well  as  princes.  The 
omission  of  priests  by  Amos  makes  it  likely 
that  the  English  Bible  is  con-ect.  At  the  same 
time  this  form  may  have  been  used  in  the 
original  language  so  as  to  contain  an  allusion 
to  Milcom.  Zephaniah  too  (i.  5,  see  note)  men- 
tions those  that  swear  by  Malcham.  Ammon 
appears  to  have  been  an  hereditary  monarchy 
(a  S.  X.  i) ;  and  in  the  same  place  we  find  that 
it  was  the  princes  who  induced  the  king  to 
insult  the  envoys  of  David.  King  and  princes 
should  go  into  captivity,  and  thus  the  power 
of  the  people  be  weakened. 

Chap.  II.  1.  burned  the  bones  of  the  king 
of  Edom  into  lime']  Scripture  is  silent  else- 
where about  this  deed.  Something  very  like  it 
is  recorded  in  an  obscure,  passage  (a  K.  iii.  a6, 
37),  which  some  have  taken  to  mean  that  the 
king  of  Moab  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  to 
the  king  of  Edom,  and,  failing  in  this,  captured 
his  eldest  son,  and  offered  him  as  a  burnt- 
offering  on  the  wall;  but  see  note  on  a  K. 
Jerome  states  that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition 
that  the  bones  here  mentioned  were  those  of 
the  king  of  Edom  who  had  been  in  league 
with  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  against  Moab 
(a  K.  iii.  9).  Moab  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  by  this  act  of 
irreverence  and  impotent  malice  drew  down 
the  wrath  of  God. 

2.  Kirioth]  Lit.  the  cities ;  a  name  given 
to  some  large  city  of  Moab,  it  may  be,  from 
its  size,  consisting  of  several  quarters  or  cities. 
In  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  a4,  41)  Kerioth  is  men- 
tioned among  the  cities  of  Moab. 

tumult]  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  used 
recalls  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
17)  :  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  de- 
stroy all  the  children  of  tumult  (where  the  A.  V. 
has  Sheth,  regarded,  less  correctly,  as  a  proper 
name,  see  note).  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  45),  using 
the  same  word  as  Amos,  and  combining  the 
expressions  of  both  prophecies,  says.  Aflame 
shall  devour  the  comer  of  Moab,  and  the  croivn 
of  the  head  of  the  children  of  tumult  (A.  V. 
tumultuous  ones,  but  in  the  margin,  children  of 
noise). 
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tumult,  with  shouting,  and  with  the 
sound' of  the  trumpet : 

3  And  I  will  cut  ofF  the  judge 
from  the  midst  thereof,  and  will  slay 
all  the  princes  thereof  with  him,  saith 
the  Lord. 

4  ^T  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  For 
three  transgressions  of  Judah,  and 
for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the 
punishment  thereof;  because  they  have 
despised  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
have  not  kept  his  commandments, 
and  their  lies  caused  them  to  err, 
after  the  which  their  fathers  have 
walked : 


5  But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Ju- 
dah, and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of 
Jerusalem, 

6  H  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  For 
three  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punish- 
ment thereof;  because  *  they  sold  the  *  chap,  i 
righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for 

a  pair  of  shoes  ;  • 

7  That  pant  after  the  dust  of  the 
earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor,  and 
turn  aside  the  way  of  the  meek :  and 
a  man  and  his  father  will  go  in  unto 
the  same  '  maid,  to  profane  my  holy  '£^^ 
name :  woman. 


3.  judgel  In  Hebrew,  shophet,  the  title  of 
the  chief  magistrate  not  invested  with  kingly 
authority.  Such  were  the  judges  of  Israel.  Such 
too  were  the  suffetes  of  Carthage,  who  resem- 
bled the  Roman  consuls:  The  use  of  the  word 
here  indicates  that  there  was  no  king  of  Moab 
at  the  time;  and  the  same  thing  is  intimated 
by  princes  thereof,  i.e.  of  the  land,  not  as 
before  in  the  case  of  Ammon  (i.  15),  hh  (i.  e. 
the  king's)  princes. 

4.  Judahl  The  other  nations  had  sinned 
ivithout  laiu ;  they  had  violated  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  Edom  had  been  pitiless,  Moab 
impious  towards  the  dead.  But  Judah  knew 
God,  as  the  Lord,  a  covenant  God.  They 
had  His  written  law,  the  revelation  of  His 
will,  and  despised  it.  In  the  la<w  and  com- 
mandments of  God  they  possessed  the  truth. 
They  forsook  this  for  lies,  idols,  images  of 
false  gods,  and  this  from  very  early  times. 
T/ieir  Jathers  had  ivalked  after — had  wor- 
shipped these.  They  preferred  Baal-peor,  and 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  to  the  true  God  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  Who  daily  fed, 
guarded  and  guided  them.  The  lies  that  they 
loved  deceived  them,  and  their  descendants 
were  led  astray  by  their  example. 

5.  1  <w!ll  send  ajire\  This  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled.  See  %  K.  xxv.  9.  It  is  re- 
peated by  Jeremiah,  xvii.  ay. 

6.  Israel"]  The  prophet  having  threatened 
the  neighbouring  nations  and  Judah  for  their 
sins,  now  addresses  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
dilates  upon  their  transgressions^  Four  kinds 
are  enumerated :  (i)  injustice,  (a)  hardness  of 
heart  towards  the  poor,  (3)  incest,  (4)  luxury 
combined  with  idolatry. 

they  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  &c.]  The 
same  expressions  are  repeated  in  another  chap- 
ter (viii.  6) :  that  iwe  may  buy  the  poor  for 
silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  In 
each  case  a  literal  selling  of  the  debtor  by  the 
creditor  may  be  meant,  not  the  perversion  of 


justice  by  means  of  bribes.  A  poor  Hebrew 
might  sell  himself,  but  his  master  must  not 
treat  him  as  a  bondsman,  but  as  a  hired  ser- 
vant, through  fear  of  God,  Whose  servants 
both  alike  were  (see  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 43).  But 
the  law  did  not  authorize  the  sale  of  a  debtor 
by  his  creditor.  The  righteous  represents  one 
who  was  insolvent  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  For  silver,  the  price  paid.  The  phrase 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  has  not  the  same  prepoation. 
It  means _/or  the  sake  of,  i.  e.  to  procure.  The 
shoes  are  sandals,  consisting  of  a  sole  of  wood 
or  leather  fastened  to  the  foot  by  straps. 
Those  worn  by  women  were  sometimes  made 
of  finer  materials  (Song  of  Sol.  vii.  i ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  10).  The  poor  man  then  was  sold  to 
get  an  article  either  of  slight  value  or  mere 
luxury. 

7.  That  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on 
the  head  of  the  poor]  More  literally,  those  that 
pant,  the  panters.  This  obscure  expression 
has  been  interpreted  in  several  ways.  Among 
them  the  most  probable  and  simple  are,  (i) 
That  they  express  the  eager  deare  of  the  rich 
to  see  the  head  of  the  poor  laid  low  and 
rolled  in  the  dust.  (2)  That  they  rebuke  that 
greediness  after  land  which,  in  the  prophet's 
sarcastic  language,  made  men  covet  the  very 
dust  which  the  oppressed  sprinkled  on  his 
head  in  token  of  mourning  (Neh.  ix.  i ;  Lam. 
ii.  10). 

turn  aside  the  <way  of  the  meek]  Solomon, 
employing  the  same  verb,  speaks  oi  perverting 
the  ways  of  Judgment  (Prov.  xvii.  23).  The 
phrase  to  pervert  Judgment  is  common.  That 
in  the  text  may  have  a  wider  meaning,  con- 
veyed by  the  substitution  of  way  for  Jtidgment. 
It  may  include  alike  all  that  is  done  by  cor- 
ruption or  chicanery  to  defraud  the  meek,  and 
all  endeavours  to  thwart  and  defeat  his  plans 
and  purposes.  The  sufferer  is  described  by 
three  words,  poor  or  needy,  as  to  his  means ; 
poor,  lit.  depressed,  as  to  his  condition ;- and 
meek  in  temper. 
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I  Or  Hidi  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  themselves  down 
asimve  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every 
^fc'ted'.  ^'ar,  and  they  drink  the  wine  of  '  the 
^Numb.  condemned  in  the  house  of  their  god. 
D'axt'.x.  9  fl  Yet  destroyed  I  the  ''Amorite 
fosh.  S4. 8.  before  them,  whose  height  was  like 


the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  he  was 
strong  as  the  oaks  j  yet  I  destroyed 
his  fruit  from  above,  and  his  roots 
from  beneath. 

10  Also  ''I  brought  you  up  from ''Exod.ij. 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  led  you  forty 


the  same  maiJ]  There  is  no  express  prohi- 
bition in  the  Law  of  an  offence  from  which 
natural  modesty  recoils.  That  one  should  have 
his  father's  wife  is  such  fornication  as  is  not  so 
much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  writes  St 
Paul  (i  Cor.  .V.  i.).  The  context  makes  it 
likely  that  this  impurity  was  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship  (cf.  Hos.  iv.  14). 

to  profane  my  holy  namel  Neither  weakness 
nor  passion  could  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
such  a  sin.  It  was  an  open,  flagrant,  delibe- 
rate offence  against  Him  Who  said,  Neither 
shall  ye  profane  My  holy  name ;  but  I  'will  be 
halloiued  among  the  children  of  Israel  (Lev. 
xxii.  3*). 

8.  th^  lay  themselves  down,  &c.]  The 
clothes  here  spoken  of  are  the  large  outer  gar- 
ment worn  over  the  closer  inner  one,  which 
served  also  for  a  covering  at  night.  In  the 
law  it  is  expressly  commanded :  ^  the  man  be 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge:  in 
any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again 
•when  the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in 
his  own  raiment  (Deut.  xxiy.  ij,  13).  Here 
ihs  pledged  garments  are  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  creditors,  who  reclined  at  their 
ease  upon  them,  and  that  by  every  altar,  be- 
side those  many  altars  reared  in  honour  of 
idols. 

the  condemned'^  More  exactly  rendered  in 
the  margin,  the  fined,  or  mulcted.  The  fine 
imposed,  unfairly  as  it  would  seem  from  the 
context,  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
wine  that  they  drank  in  the  house  of  their  god. 
Thus  extortion,  self-indulgence,  and  hard- 
heartedness  were  combined  under  a  shew  of 
religion. 

their  god]  Not  the  God  of  the  prophet,  not 
the  God  of  Israel. 

9.  Tet  destroyed  I  the  Amoritel  The  He- 
brew is  simpler  arid  more  emphatic,  for  the 
pronoun,  which  is  not  required  in  that  lan- 
guage, is  inserted.  Such  was  the  worship  of 
their  god.  And  I — /  destroyed  the  Amorite. 
This  is  the  preface  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
signal  favours  conferred  upon  Israel,  requited 
by  the  transgressions  just  mentioned.  The 
Ameritt,  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Canaanite  nations,  stood  for  all.  So  in  the 
next  verse  Canaan  is  called  the  land  of  the 
Amorite.  Thus  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  of 
early  date.  In  the  narrowest  sense  the  name 
belongs  to  the  dwellers  on  the  mountainous 
country  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far.  as 
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Ephraim  to  the  north  and  Edom  to  the  south. 
Thence  they  crossed  the  Jordan  and  drove 
out  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites. 

The  spies  who  had  been  sent  to  search 
the  land  of  Canaan  said,  All  the  pet^le  that 
we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  a  great  stature  (Num. 
xiii.  32),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  In  the  same  place 
they  add.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak.  In  a  previous  verse  (sj)  Moses, 
recording  their  route,  gives  the  names  of  some 
of  these  as  living  in  Hebron,  i.e.  in  the  country 
of  the  Amorites.  In  the  same  region,  near 
Jerusalem,  we  meet  with  the  vallg  efRephtum 
(t  S.  V.  18),  called  also  the  veilley  of  the  giants 
(Josh.  XV.  8).  The  Rephaims  are  spoken  of  as 
living  in  the  iWaod  country  of  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvii.  15).  Og,  too,  the  king  of  the  Amorites 
in  Basan,  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  remnant 
of  the  giants  or  Rephaim  (Deut.  iii.  11).  The 
natursd  stature  of  the  Amoiites  may  have  been 
increased  by  intermarriages  with  the  giant 
race. 

Two  emblems  are  used  to  represent  the 
majestic  bearing  of  the  Amorite,  as  well  as  his 
strength — the  cedar  and  the  oak.  The  name 
for  the  latter  in  Hebrew  is  expressive  of 
strength.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxi.)  repre- 
sents the  glory  of  Assyria  under  imagery 
supplied  by  the  cedar.  And  often  elsewhere 
the  same  tree  is  the  favourite  symbol  of  state- 
liness  and  dignity.  The  Israelites  in  their  own 
estimation  were  as  grasshoppers  (Num.  xiii. 
33).  It  was  not  then  by  their  own  strength 
that  they  prevailed.  It  was  God  Himself 
Who  hewed  down  their  gigantic  foes,  and 
destroyed thera  root  and  branch.  The  word- 
rendered  destroyed  here  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
its  use  here  would  recall  the  promise  of  vic- 
tory (vii.  J3,  24),  as  the  fulfilment  was  a 
pledge  of  His  faithfulness  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  ii, 
xxxi.  4). 

10.  Also  J]  The  words  in  the  original 
are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  verse.  We 
might  paraphrase  it.  And  it  was  I  Who,  not 
simply  brought  you  out,  but  brought  you  up 
from  low-lying  Egypt  to  a  land  of  mountains, 
hills,  and  valleys.  While  the  land  was  not 
yet  theirs  by  actual  possession,  the  word  was 
different :  /  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  iwhieh  ha-ve 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  if  Egypt  (Exod. 
XX.  %). 

and  led  you]  The  words  of  Amos  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxix.  5),  only 
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years  through  the  wilderness,  to  pos- 
sess the  land  of  the  Amorite. 

1 1  And  I  raised  up  of  your  sons 
for  prophets,  and  of  your  young  men 
for  N^zarites.  Js  it  not  even  thus, 
O  ye  children  of  Israel  ?  saith  the 
Lord. 

12  But  ye  gave  the  Nazarites  wine 


with  a  slight  transposition.  The  context  re- 
lates hqw  their  clothing  did  not  wear  out,  and 
hayr  their  life  was  sust^ned  without  bread  or 
wine.  Jn  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  Law  are  used,  as 
well  known  to  the  people  no  less  than  to  the 
prophet, 

11.  your  sons  for  prophets'^  The  presence 
of  God  amongst  His  people  had  been  proved 
not  only  by  His  wonders  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  His  enabling  them  to  drive  out  nations 
mightier  than  themselves,  but  by  His  care  in 
instructing  and  admonishing  them ;  alike  by 
the  teaching  of  prophets  and  the  saintly  lives 
of  Nazarites.  Of  the  goodly  felloiuship  of  the 
pfophets,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  be- 
longed to  the  northern  division  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  to  mention  less  conspicuous  names, 
Samuel  was  of  Mount  Ephraim  (i  S.  i.  i), 
Ahijah,  of  Shiloh  (i  K.  xiv.  a,  4),  Elijah  was 
a  sojourner  in  Gilead  (such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  term,  i  K.  xvii.  i),  but  by  birth 
a  tishbite,  probably  a  native  of  Thisbe  in 
Naphtali.  Elisha  is  described  as  being  of 
Abel-meholah,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  west.  And,  in  the  age  of  Amos,  Jonah 
of  Gath-hepher  had  been  raised  up,  and 
Hosea. 

of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites']  The  law 
of  the  Nazarites  is  contained  in  Num.  vi., 
where  see  notes.  Their  willing  surrender  of 
innocent  indulgences  in  diet  and  personal 
appearance,  their  strictness  of  life  and  marked 
singularity,  were  rendered  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  age  at  which  this  was  done. 
It  was  young  men,  lit.  chosen,  picked,  men  in 
the  -vigour  and  flower  of  their  age — ^when 
passion  is  strongest  and  restrmnt  most  irk- 
some. 

12.  ye  gave  the  Nazarites  'wine  to  drink] 
In  Hebrew  the  phrase,  ye  gave  to  drink,  is 
expressed  by  one  word,  which  being  lit.  ye 
made  to  drink,  might  mean  either  that  they 
tempted  or  forced  the  Nazarites  to  break  their 
vow.  The  abstemiousness  and  ascetic  life  of 
the  Nazarites  were  a  tacit  reproach  and  a 
standing  rebuke  to  the  sensual  and  luxurious. 
Amos  speaks  several  times  of  the  drinking  of 
wine  as  a  habit  marked  by  excess  in  his  day 
(ii.  8,  iv.  I,  vi.  6). 

Prophesy  not]  The  Lord  God  hath  spoken, 
wj6o  can  but  prophesy  f  (iii.  8).  A  necessity 
was  laid  upon  the  prophets.    If  they  would 


to  drink;   and  commanded  the  pro- 
phets, '  saying,  Prophesy  not.  '  *'p-  '• 
17  Behold,  J I  am  pressed  under  lO""' ^'"'^^ 

*J       .  '     .  1    ^1     ^    •      c  „  P''^^^  your 

vou,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  ts  tnu.f!aa,asa 

J  r    \.  cart  full 

or  sheaves,  o/skemes 

14  Therefore  the  flight  shall  pe->"'"^* 
rish  from  the  swift,  and  the  strong 
shall  not  strengthen  his  force,  nei- 


keep  silence,  the  message  with  which  they  were 
entrusted  was  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  their 
hones  (Jer.  xx.  9).  Those  who  were  rebuked 
tried  to  silence  them.  Amos  himself  (ch.  vii.) 
was  misrepresented  and  persecuted  for  his  feith- 
fulness,  and  his  was  no  solitary  case.  Is^ah 
(xxx.  10)  charges  Israel  with  saying  habitually 
to  the  prophets.  Prophesy  not  unto  us  right 
things,  &c.  Micaiah  was  imprisoned  for  his 
fidelity  (1  K.  xxii.  afi,  47).  Jezebel  swore  to 
take  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  insolently  gave  him 
warning  (ib.  xix.  1,  3).  Hanani  was  impri- 
soned by  Asa  for  saying.  Thou  shalt  have 
luars  (z  Chro.  xvi.  9).  Jeremiah  was  in  con- 
stant peril  of  his  life.  And  these  are  but  a 
■few  instances  out  of  many. 

13,  I  am  pressed  under  you.  Sec]  The 
A.  V.  is  substantially  correct.  The  words  of 
the  prophet  have  been  interpreted  in  several 
ways.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  consists 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  verb  here  employed 
by  the  prophet,  which  cannot  be  adequately 
rendered  by  the  passive,  /  am  pressed.  Its 
meaning  may  be  conveyed  by,  I  feel  pressed  or 
straitened.  In  the  wilderness  the  Almighty 
appeared  to  His  people,  saying.  Thou  hast  seen 
hoiv  the  Lord  thy  God  bare  thee  as  a  man  doth 
bear  bis  son  (Deut  i.  31).  With  the  like  con- 
descension He  here  speaks  :  Behold,  I,  even  /, 
feel  the  pressure  of  your  sins,  as  the  cart  that 
is  full  of  sheaves  {full  as  it  can  hold  is  the 
meaning  of  the  idiom)  feels  its  heavy  load. 
Similar  is  the  language  used  by  God  in  Isaiah, 
Thou  hast  tvearied  me  ivith  thine  iniquities 
(xliii.  24,  cf.  i.  14,  vii.  13;  Mai.  ii.  17).  See 
Note  below.  In  the  margin  there  is  another 
rendering,  which  is  open  to  more  than  one 
objection.  It  violates  the  Hebrew  idiom,  and 
^ives  a  turn  to  the  passage  which  ill  agrees 
with  the  image  employed.  The  pressure  of  a 
heavily  laden  cart  on  the  ground  can  hardly 
represent  the  crushing  of  a  people.  The  pun- 
ishment too  seems  to  be  described  in  the  words 
that  follow. 

14,15.  Therefore  the  fight.  Sec]  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is  simply,  And.  What  follows  be- 
ing the  natural  consequence  (so  to  speak)  of 
slighting  the  long-suffering  of  God.  Flight, 
not  the  power  of  flight,  but  rather,  place  of 
flight,  refuge  (Ps.  cxlii.  j).  Siuift  of  foot, 
like  Asahel  (a  S.  ii.  18).  Swiftness  here  be- 
longs to  the  warrior,  not  to  the  coward, 

strengthen  his  force]  Put  forth  his  strength, 
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wV"  ^^^^  ®^^^^  *^^  mighty  deliver  ♦him- 

li/e.'   '    self : 

15  Neither  shall  he  stand  that 
handleth  the  bow;  and  he  that  is 
swift  of  foot  shall  not  deliver  himself: 


neither  shall  he  that  rideth  the  horse 
deliver  himself. 

16  And  he  that  is  'courageous  a-  *Heb. 
mong    the   mighty   shall    flee    mvzy  his  heart, 
naked  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord, 


exert  himself  to  any  good  purpose.  Neither 
warrior  that  fought  hand  to  hand  nor  archer 
that  stood  afar  off,  neither  horse-soldier  nor 
foot-soldier,  should  make  their  escape  in  that 
day. 

16.  courageous  among  the  mighty]  The 
bravest  of  the  brave  should  _^ee  aiuay  naked, 
having  thrown  off  every  weapon  or  piece  of 
armour  or  article  of  dress  that  might  encumber 
his  flight. 


saith]  The  word  used  here,  and  in  twenty 
other  plagfs  by  the  prophet  (n^Sm),  has  far 
more  significance  than  the  English  suggests. 
It  means  the  utterance,  perhaps  the  secret  utter- 
ance or  oracle,  of  God  to  His  prophet,  and  by 
him  delivered  to  others.  Here  it  forms  the 
solemn  close  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy. 
The  frequency  of  the  word  in  Amos  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  occurs  only  four  times  in  Hosea, 
and  once  in  Joel.  It  is  most  common  in  Je- 
remiah and  Ezekiel, 


NOTE  on  Chap,  ii.  13, 


Gesenius  renders  the  passage  thus :  "  Ecce 
ego  deptimam  vos,  sicut  comprimit  plaustrum, 
plenum  mergitibus,  sc.  quae  sub  eo  sunt" 
('Thes.'  pp.  1003—4) ;  and  elsewhere  (ib.  p. 
1496)  he  translates  the  first  words,  "  Ego  vos 
depriUiam  deorsum,"  assigning  a  meaning  to 
nnn  which  is  not  proved  by  the  passage  he 
quotes  (Job  xl.  12)  or  by  any  other.  If  the 
verb  is  regarded  as  transitive,  the  words  should 
mean,  "  I  press  under  you,"  which  would  be 
very  obscure,  and  the  absence  of  any  object 
after  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  would  be 
difBcult  to  explain.  All  becomes  easy,  simple, 
and  natural  if  the  verb  in  both  clauses  is  taken 
intransitively.  And  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
language  allows  this.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Hiphil  of  pIV  might  mean  to  press  or  squeeze, 


as  the  Kal  probably  meant  "to  be  pressed." 
This,  however,  is  the  only  place  in  the  Old 
Testament  where  the  verb  is  found.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  verbs  in  the  Hiphil 
form  cannot  always  be  rendered  as  causatives 
in  other  languages.  Illustrative  instances  may 
be  found  in  Gesenius's  '  Grammar,'  §  s3i 
Rem.  I,  and  Ewald,  'Lehrbuch,'  §  izz,  c, 
7th  Ed.  To  these  may  be  added  T3Jn  (Ps. 
xii.  5)  and  Tdtn  (Dan.  xii.  3).  ,  Such  evidence 
seems  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  word  used 
by  the  prophet  may  well  mean,  to  shew  or  feel 
pressure.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Vulg., 
which  has,  Ecce  ego  stridebo  subter  vos,  sicut 
stridet  plaustrum  onustum  foeno.  And  St 
Cyril,  in  his  commentary,  explains  the  passage 
in  the  same  way, 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  The  necessity  of  God's  judgment  against  Is- 
rael. 9  The  publication  of  it,  with  the  causes 
thereof. 

EAR  this  word  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  against  you,    O 


H 


children  of  Israel,  against  the  whole  .. 
family  which  I  brought  up  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying, 

2  You  only  have  I  known  of  all 
the  femilies  of  the  earth  :  therefore  I 


tHeb. 


will  'punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.  viHt  «/<>». 


Chap.  III.  1.  Hear  this  word}  TWs 
solemn  preface  is  thrice  used.  Here,  and  again 
in  iv.  I,  v.  I.  Though  Israel  is  mainly  warn- 
ed and  rebuked  in  this  prophecy,  Judah  is 
indirectly  admonished.  Both  are  included  in 
the  twhole  family. 

2.  Tou  only  have  I  known]  Known  unto 
God  are  all  men,  and  He  is  good  to  all  (Ps. 
cxlv.  9),  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust  (Matt.  v.  45).  In  the 
'other  families  of  the  earth  He  left  not  Himself 
without  witness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  to  Israel 
He  had  made  Himself  known  as  He  had  not 


seen  fit  to  do  to  them.  Israel  was  specially 
loved,  protected,  and  ruled  by  Him :  c£  Gen* 
xviii.  19  and  the  note  there.  Family  is  here 
employed  in  a  wide  sense.  So  it  is  used  in 
the  promise  of  God  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii. 
3)  :  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  -  ' 

therefore,- &C.]  Israel's  sins  were  not  like 
those  of  other  nations.  They  were  sins  against 
light  and  love.  Mercy,  favour,  and  instruc- 
tion had  been  lavished  upon  them.  Thus  they 
had  more  to  answer  for,  their  guilt  was 
greater.  Therefore  He  Who  chose  them  would 
punish  them.  But  however  severe  the  punish- 
ment, God  visited  His  people  in  love.    He  did 
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[v.  3-8,- 


3  Can  two  walk  together,  except 
they  be  agreed? 

4  Will  a  lion  roar  in  the  forest, 
when  he  hath  no  prey  ?  will  a  young 

SiOTte.    taken  nothing? 

5  Can  a  bird  fall  in  a  snare  upon 
the  earth,  where  no  gin  is  for  him  ? 
shall  one  take  up  a  snare  from  the 
earth,  and  have  taken  nothing  at  all  ? 


6  Shall  a  trumpet  be  blown  in  the 
city,  and  the  people  "  not  be  afraid  ? '  Or,  mt 
shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  '  and  the  ee^iJ''. 
Lord  hath  not  done  //  f  XiiZJ 

7  Surely  the   Lord   God  will  io*^^'""> 
nothing,  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  what? 
unto  his  servants  the  prophets. 

8  The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will 
not  fear  ?  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken, 
who  can  but  prophesy  ? 


not  cast  them  off.  Chastisement  was  a  token 
of  His  love.  He  would  not  let  them  be  as 
others  who  knew  Him  not.  By  judgments, 
by  Warnings,  by  threats  He  would  bring  them 
back  to  Himself;  and  if  they  did  not  return  to 
Him,  it  would  be  only  because  they  would 
not. 

3—8.  The  key  to  these  short  parables  that 
follow  is  in  the  words  of  im.  7,  8.  No  pro- 
phet speaks  his  own  words.  Utters  his  own 
thoughts,  expresses  his  own  fears  and  forebod- 
ings. He  has  been  admitted  to  share  some  of 
the  secret  counsels  of  God  (1).  7),  whose  ser- 
vant he  is.  And  he  may  not,  nay,  he  cannot 
conceal  what  has  been  revealed  to  him.  He 
must  prophesy.  Whether,  therefore,  Israel 
would  listen  or  not,  Amos  has  a  message  from 
God  to  deliver,  he  must  give  warning  of  im. 
pending  judgments.  And  he  explains  the  ne- 
cessity that  is  laid  upon  him  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  ordinary  life,  all  of  Which  shew 
that  where  there  is  a  cause  we  look  for  an 
effect,  and  where  we  observe  an  effect  we  are 
sure  that  there  must  be  a  cause.  Further,  all 
the  images  employed  except  the  first  are  such 
as  fill  the  mind  with  alarm. 

3.  Can' two  lualk,  &c.]  Or,  Will  or  Do 
iivo  <walk  together?  Does  not  their  walking 
together  necessarily  imply  that  they  previ- 
ously agreed  upon  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  that  they  have  a  common  object  in  view? 
The  question,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the 
previous  verses,  would  suggest  the  thought  of 
Israel's  stubborn  refusal  to  <walk  in  the  ways 
of  God,  and  it  might  remind  them  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  Law :  If  ye  <will  not  be  re- 
formed by  Me,  but  luill  <walk  contrary  unto  Me; 
then  <will  I  also  ivali  contrary  unto  you  (Lev. 
xxvi.  *3,  84).  If  regarded  as  an  introduction 
to  what  follows,  the  question  may  imply  that 
the  words  of  the  prophet  and  the  judgments 
of  God  could  not  agree  by  mere  accident. 

4.  Will  a  lion  roar,  &c.]  The  lion  roars 
when  he  is  about  to  spring  on  his  prey:  thus 
he  gives  terrible  warning  of  his  approach.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  the  figure  is  invert- 
ed: the  young  lion  growls  in  his  lair  over  the 
prey  he  has  taken. 

5.  Can  a  bird,  &c.]    It  is  difficult  to  dis- 


tinguish the  words  here  rendered  snare  and 
gin.  Perhaps  the  former  stands  for  the  whole, 
the  latter  for  that  part  in  vdiich  the  bird  is 
entangled. 

shall  one  take  up  a  snare"]  That  is,  will  the 
fowler  do  this  ?  Or  it  may  mean,  luill  the 
snare  rise  up,  start,  spring  up.  The  meaning 
of  the  verse  will  thus  be:  "When  a  bird 
lights  on  the  snare  it  is  taken ;  and  when  it  is 
taken  the  snare  rises,  and  so  shews  what  has 
happened." 

6.  Shall  a  trumpet  be  blown}  The  refer- 
ence may  be  to  the  office  of  a  watchman  set 
upon  the  wall  to  sound  an  alarm  when  he  seetb 
the  sword  come  upon  the  land.  See  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  2  foil. 

The  evil  here  mentioned  is  clearly  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  calamity.  The 
prophets  sounded  the  alarm  of  coming  evil. 
Should  not  the  people  tremble?  When  the 
threatened  evil  came,  could  it  he  doubted 
that  it  was  from  the  Lord  ?  This  illustration 
leads  naturally  to  what  follows  in  the  two 
next  verses. 

7.  Surely  the  Lord  Goii]  Surely,  lit.  For. 
God  is  here  printed  in  capitals  because  it  re- 
presents the  word  in  the  Hebrew  text  which 
we  pronounce  Jehovah. 

he  revealeth  his  secret,  &c.]  The  word  here 
rendered  secret  is  most  commonly  so  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  Its  primary  meaning  is  the  meet- 
ing of  those  who  converse  or  take  counsel  to- 
gether, as  in  Jer.  vi.  11 :  the  assembly  ^  young 
men.  Hence  it  gets  the  sense  of  deliberation 
(Prov.  _xv.  Si,  counsel),  familiar  intercourse 
(Job  xix.  19,  my  inward  friends,  see  the  mar- 
gm  and  note),  and  then,  as  here,  of  secret.  In 
past  times  God  had  thus  revealed  His  secret 
purpose  to  Noah  (Gen.  vi.  13),  to  Abraham 
(ib.  xviii.  17),  to  Joseph  (ib.  xli.  16),  to 
Moses  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

8.  The  lion  hath  roared}  With  this  image 
Amos  had  begun  his  prophecy,  ch.  i.  *.  When 
the  Lord  utters  His  voice  from  Zion,  who 
shall  not  fear  f  Still,  whether  men  would/rar 
or  not,  the  duty  of  the  prophet  was  the  same. 
A  necessity  was  laid  upon  him.  If  he  were 
tempted  to  keep  silence,  he  could  not.  The 
words  of  Jeremiah  (xx.  9)  would  express  the 
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9  fl  Publish  in  the  palaces  at  Ash- 
dod,  and  in  the  palaces  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  say,  Assemble  your- 
selves upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
and  behold  the  great  tumults  in  the 

!s«Mio«i    "^'<ls*  thereof,  and  the  '  oppressed  in 
the  midst  thereof. 

10  For  they  know  not  to  do  right, 


saith  the  Lord,  who  store  up  violence 
and  "  robbery  in  their  palaces.  J^Or^ 

11  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  ;  An  adversary  there  shall  he 
even  round  about  the  land;  and  he 
shall  bring  down  thy  strength  from 
thee,  and  thy  palaces  shall  be  spoiled. 

12  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  As  the 


experience  of  all  who  shrank  from  executing 
their  commission. 

9,  Publiih,  &c.]  These  we  may  suppose 
to  be  the  words  of  God  instructing  His  pro- 
phets in  the  proclamation  they  were  to  make. 
It  was  to  be  delivered  after  the  Oriental  man- 
ner (cf.  Matt.  X.  a?),  not  in,  but  literally  on 
the  palaces  of  Ashdod  and  Egypt,  on  their  flat 
broad  roofs,  that  high  and  low  might  hear. 
The  Philistines  and  Egyptians  were  thus  to  be 
summoned  to  witness  the  enormities  of  which 
God's  people  were  guilty.  Why  these  nations 
are  singled  out  is  not  clear.  The  former  had 
been  foremost  among  the  enemies  of  Israel 
after  their  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  latter 
about  this  time  was  not  unfriendly  (cf.  Hos. 
vii.  II,  xii.  i) ;  but  it  was  the  earliest  and 
most  grievous  oppressor  of  Israel.  Other 
nations  threatened  by  Amos — Ammonites, 
Moabites,  Edomites,  Syrians — ^were  more  or 
less  connected  with  Israel.  Tyre  too,  though 
alien  in  blood,  had  been  a  close  ally  (Amos  i. 
(fy,  Neither  Philistia  nor  Egypt  had  any 
affinity  with  God's  people,  and  perhaps  on 
this  account  are  selected  as  witnesses  of  Saima~ 
ria's  guilt  and  humiliation. 

the  mountains  of  Samaria"]  axe  the  moun- 
tains that  encircle  the  capital  built  by  Omri, 
the  father  of  Ahab  (i  K.  xvi.  44),  called 
Samaria,  after  the  name  of  the  origind  owner 
of  the  place,  Shemen  Its  site  is  very  re- 
markable. "  The  fine  round  swelling  hill,  or 
almost  mountain  of  Samaria,  stands  alone  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  basin  of  some  two 
hours  in   diameter,    surrounded   by  higher 

mountains  on  every  side The  situation  is 

one  of  great  beauty"  (Robinson's  '  Palestine^' 
III.  p.  138, 139).  "The  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  lull  presents  a  splendid  panorama  of  the 
fertile  basin  and  the  mountains  around"  (ib.  p. 
644).  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  m  all 
Palestine,  a  situation  of  equal  strength,  fer- 
tility, and  beauty  combined"  (ib.  p.  146). 
The  hill  rises  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

tbe  mountains  if  Samaria  are  mentioned 
elsewhere  only  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  5).  They 
are  so  close  to  the  city  that  one  who  stood 
upon  them  could  observe  what  passed  among 
its  terraces.  The  language  of  Amos  therefore 
is  most  exact. 

From  these  heights  the  enemies  are  invited 


to  behold  the  great  tumults,  the  disorders  and 
confusion  of  a  city  where  right  was  over- 
powered by  might,  and  the  oppressed,  or  better 
(as  in  margin),  the  oppressions,  various  and 
multiplied,  that  were  suffered  by  the  weak, 
and  that  not  in  some  obscure  quarters,  but  in 
the  midst  thereof,  pervading  the  city  and 
visible  to  all.  Amos  uses  two  phrases  for  the 
in  the  midst  thereof.  The  second  might  be 
trai^lated  in  her  heart,  or  centre. 

10.  For  they  know  not  to  do  righij  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is  simply,  And  theji  knotui  not.  They, 
the  citizens  of  Samaria,  had  become  so  cor- 
rupt that  they  no  longer  knew,  had  no  sense 
of  right:  what  was  ttraightforviard,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

tuho  store  up]  In  the  Hebrew  this  is  a  par- 
ticiple, the  storers,  making  the  phrase  more 
emphatic  and  personal  (cf.  ii.  7).  And  what 
did  they  store  upf  To  them  it  seemed  that 
their  palaces  were  filled  with  silver  and  gold, 
with  corn  and  wine,  with  whatever  could 
minister  to  their  convenience  or  luxury.  But 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  they  stored  up  -violence 
and  rabbery,  for  all  was  gained  unjustly,  wrung 
by  oppression  from  the  weak.  And  they  had 
been  in  fact  only  treasuring  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  (Rom.  ii.  5). 

11.  An  adversary,  &c.]  The  language  of 
the  prophet  is  more  abrupt  and  striking.  It 
is  literally,  A  foe,  and  round  the  land.  The 
enemy  is  seen  as  already  investing  the  city  and 
occupying  the  land.  The  name  by  which  he 
is  called  is  not  descriptive  of  enmity,  like 
the  common  word  for  enemy,  but  expresses 
hemming  in,  straitening,  closing  in  upon,  an 
object,  the  palaces  in  which  •violence  and  rob- 
bery had  been  stored  should  be  spoiled  in  re- 
quital by  the  invader. 

he  shall  bring,  down  th)  strength  from  thee] 
Abase  thy  pride,  lay  low  that  m  which  thou 
Irustest  for  defence  (as  the  same  verb  is  used 
in  Isai.  Ixiiii  6 ;  Obad.  4),  and  not  only  bring 
down  thy  strength,  but  from  thee,  taking  it 
away  from  thee,  stripping  thee  of  it,  spoiling 
thy  treasures,  and  carrying  captive  thy  people. 
The  siege  of  Samaria  lasted  tliiee  years.  For 
the  facts  and  the  causes  of  the  captivity  see 
1  K.  xvii.  3 — 43. 

12.  The  materials  of  the  prophet's  illus- 
tration were  no  doubt  supplied  by  his  own 
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tHeb. 

deliveyeih. 


H  Or,  on 
the  heel's 
feet. 


shepherd  *taketh  out  of  the  mouth        13    Hear   ye,   and   testify  I'ri  the 

of  the  lion  two  legs,    or  a  piece   of  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord  God, 

an  ear ;  so  shall  the  children  of  Israel  the  God  of  hosts, 

be  taken  out  that  dwell  in   Samaria         14  That  in  the  day  that  I  shall 

in  the  corner  of  a  bed,  and  "  in  Da-  '  visit  the  transgressions  of  Israel  up-  '  0^^^ 

mascus  in  a  couch.  on  him  I  will   also  visit  the  altars  israeijar. 


experience.  With  his  own  hand  he  may  have 
done  what  the  shepherd  is  described  as  doing. 
Attention  has  akeady  been  drawn  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  mention  of  lions  by  Amos  (note 
on  i.  2).  The  shepherd  pursues  and  attacks 
the  lion,  but  all  that  he  recovers  is  the  most 
worthless  parts,  the  two  shank-hones  and  a 
bit  or  tip  of  the  ear.  Harmer  ('  Observations,' 
Vol.  III.  p.  3j6,  327)  ingeniously  supposes 
that  the  prophet  here  refers  to  a  laige-eared 
kind  of  goat,  which  is  still  common  about 
Jerusalem.  He  quotes  a  traveller  who  said 
that  he  had  seen  goats  about  Jerusalem  with 
hanging  ears,  almost  two  feet  long.  For  an 
engraving  and  other  particulars  see  Smith's 
'  Bible  Diet.'  App.  p.  Ivi. 

These  parts  the  shepherd  not  simply  taketh 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  but,  better,  as  in 
margin,  deli-vereth,  or  rescueth,  for  the  word, 
as  here  used,  means  deliverance  from  difficulty 
or  peril.  Thus  should  it  be  with  the  people. 
Only  a  remnant,  impoverished  and  despised, 
should  be  rescued,  because  the  enemy  would 
not  trouble  himself  about  them.  So  when 
Judah  was  carried  captive,  the  captain  of  the 
guard  left  of  the  poor  of  the  land  to  be  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen  (j  K.  xxv.  ii).  In 
contrast  with  this  observe  the  image  under 
which  the  indolent  ease  and  security  of  the 
nation  are  described.  They  divell  (lit.  sit)  in 
Samaria  in  the  corner  of  a  bed,  on  a  seat  of 
honour  on  the  divan,  where  the  two  cushioned 
sides  meet. 

and  in  Damascus  in  a  couch"}  Damascus  had 
been  taken  by  Jeroboam  II.  (»  K.  xiv.  28), 
and  this  most  lovely  city  was  to  his  subjects 
like  a  canopied  bed  (such  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  couch),  serving  them 
for  state  and  luxury.  The  very  different  ren- 
dering in  the  margin,  on  the  bed^s  feet,  inti- 
mates that  the  Hebrew  words  are  obscure. 
For  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  and  a  de- 
fence of  the  text,  see  Note  below. 

13.  Hear  ye,  and  testify,  &C.]  The  pro- 
phets or  priests,  or  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  warn  the  nation,  are  here  bidden  first  to 
hear  the  divine  threatening,  and  then  to  testifir 
not  in,  merely,  but  against  the  house  of  Jacob. 
•Thus  the  same  phrase  is  commonly  rendered 
as  in  Deut.  iv.  »6,  xxx.  19,  And  this  is  not 
the  language  of  the  prophet.  It  is  the  utter- 
ance (see  on  ii.  16)  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Hosts,  of  Him  who  made  all  things  in 


heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  ii.  i),  and  whom  all ' 
things  obey. 

14.  the  transgressions  of  Israel}  The  same 
word  is  used  as  before  in  chaps.  1.  and  ii.  It 
properly  means  rebellion,  and  so  designates 
more  heinous  offences  against  God.  In  this 
verse  both  the  altars  of  Beth-el,  and  the  altar 
are  mentioned.  We  read  of  only  one  altar 
set  up  by  Jeroboam  in  Beth-el.  Those  here 
spoken  of  would  seem  to  have  been  set  up 
after  his  example,  though  without  authority. 
His  altar  appears  to  have  been  made  after  the 
pattern  of  God's  altar  in  Jerusalem.  Here  its 
horns  are  specified.  These  were  projections  of 
the  shape  of  horns,  rising  at  each  of  the  four 
comers  (Exod.  xxvii.  a),  on  which  some  of 
the  victim's  blood  was  put  (Exod.  xxix.  12). 
The  prediction  uttered  against  Jeroboam's 
altar  (i  K.  xiii.  a)  is  here  repeated,  and  it  is 
further  specified  that  the  horns  shall  he  cut  off, 
or  heived  doiun  by  an  enemy. 

15.  And  I  ivill  smite,  &c.]  We  read 
(Judg.  iii.  20)  of  Eglon's  summer  parlour  (in 
the  margin,  parlour  of  cooling),  and  of  the 
•winter  house,  in  which  king  Jehoiakim  was 
sitting  when  the  prophet's   roll  was  read  to 

,  him  (Jer.  xxxvi.  42).  By  these  expressions, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  text,  we  are  probably 
to  understand  not  distinct  houses,  but  different 
apartments  in  the  same  house.  Thomson  says, 
"  Such  language  is  easily  understood  by  an 
Oriental.  In  common  parlance  the  lower 
apartments  are  simply*/  beit — the  house;  the 
upper  is  the  ullijeh,  which  is  the  summer 
house.  Every  respectable  dwelling  has  both, 
and  they  are  familiarly  called  beit  sbetaiuy  and 
beit  seify — luinter  and  summer  house.  If  these 
are  on  the  same  storey,  then  the  external  and 
airy  apartment  is  the  summer  house,  and  that 
for  tuinter  is  the  interior  and  more  sheltered 
room.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  family  that  has  an 
entirely  separate  dwelling  for  summer"  ('  The 
Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  309).  Whether,  how- 
ever, we  suppose  the  prophet  to  speak  of 
separate  houses  or  not,  his  words  imply  that 
he  was  referring  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious.  Hence  the  mention 
of  houses  of  ivory,  that  is,  in  which  ceilings, 
walls,  floors  and  furniture  were  adorned  with 
ivpiy.  Of  Ahab  alone  it  is  recorded  that  he 
made  an  ivory  house  (i  K.  xxii.  39).  Solomon 
made  a  great  throne  of  ivory  (i  K.  x,  18). 
The  increase  of  luxury  in  the  prophet's  days 
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of  Beth-el :  and  the  horns  of  the 
altar  shall  be  cut  ofF,  and  fall  to  the 
ground. 

15  And  I  will  smite  the  winter 


house  with  the  summer  house ;  and 
the  houses  of  ivory  shall  perish,  and. 
the  great  houses  shall  have  an  end, 
saith  the  Lord. 


is  intimated  by  his  mention  of  beds  of  ivory 
(vi.  4)  as  an  article  of  fiimiture  among  the 
rich.    The  word  translated  great  may  equally 


mean  many,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Isai.  v.  9. 
If  the  word  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense  it  points 
to  the  wide  extent  of  the  ruin  threatened. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  hi.  12. 


In  the  printed  text  we  have  p!!'D'l2'1.  The 
city  of  Damascus  is  written  in  Amos,  as  com- 
monly elsewhere,  pfe'^'l  (i.  3,  v.  27).  There 
are,  however,  various  readings,  pfe'^l^^'l  and 
Pfe'l?13-1,  supported  by  MSS.  The  parti- 
culars may  be  seen  in  De  Rossi,  and  Jahn's 
Ed. 

The  ancient  translators  understood  the 
word  to  represent  Damascus,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  right.  In  modem  times 
it  has  been  supposed  by  several  critics  that  the 
word  stands  for  a  costly  silk  stuff,  "damask," 
as  we  call  it,  using  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  the  city.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
word  had  this  meaning  in  the  days  of  Amos. 
In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  11)  it  is  not 
silk,  but  "white  wool,"  for  which  Damascus 
was  famous.  Appeal  is  made  to  certain  Ara- 
bic words  in  support  of  this  view,  but  their 
forms  do  not  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  city.     In  Arabic,  Damascus  is 


(jMj^ii  (Dimashk,  or  Dimishk).    Freytag,  in 
his  '  Lexicon'  (Vol.  11.  p.  jy  b.)  has  "  jjoJuJ  , 


Vox  peregr.  dk'itur  quoque  iM^ii  et  luOiX^i 

Sericum    crudum.   Kam.  Dj.;   aliis  Pannus 
sericus,    aliu    alous  propr.  Amru  '  1    Kais, 

'  Moall.'  V.  10,  Schol."   Of  j;«Ki  J  and  jUs^  J 


he  says,  "i.  q.  T^  Tela  a  bombyce  neta,  et  ex 

ejus  fragmentis  deductum  in  fila  sericum 
(GoUtu  ex  Kamu3i  opere  attuUt  banc  •uocem 
quam  lit  non  invent)."  Thus  neither  in  mean- 
ing nor  form  do  they  agree  with  the  word 
used  by  Amos,  and  their  spelling  makes  it 
very  unlikely  that  they  are  connected  with 
Damascus. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

[  ffe  r^oveth  Israel  for  oppression,  4  for  idol- 
atry, 6  and  for  their  incorrigitleness. 

EAR  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Ba- 
shan,  that  are  in  the  moun- 


H 


tain  of  Samaria,  which  oppress  the 
poor,  which  crush  the  needy,  which 
say  to  their  masters,  Bring,  and  let 
us  drink. 

2  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by 


Chap.  IV.  1.  kine  afSashan\  In  figura- 
tive language  princes  and  the  mighty  are 
Spoken  of  as  fallings  of  Bashan  (Ezek.  xxxix. 
18),  and  fierce,  strong,  unrelenting  enemies 
are  called  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  (Ps.  xxii. 
IS,  and  note  there).  Here  the  prophet  speaks 
of  kine,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  in 
this  phrase  he  pointed  to  women,  who  by 
thdr  self-indulgent  lives  and  extravagance 
occasioned  the  oppression  of  the  weak  and 
needy,  because  they  required  from  their  hus- 
bands whatever  could  gratify  their  wishes. 
But  he  has  not  used  the  feminine  gender 
throughout,  using  the  masculine  several  times. 
Thus  in  the  Hebrew,  Hear  ye,  their  masters, 
upon  you,  shall  take  you,  are  masculine ;  that 
oppress,  that  crush,  that  say,  your  posterity,  ye 
shall  go  out,  each  before  her,  ye  shall  cast,  are 
feminine.    The  language  therefore  is  ambigu- 


ous, and  will  apply  at  least  as  well  to  the 
dissolute  nobles  of  Samaria  as  to  their  wives. 
When  the  prophet  addresses  them  as  kine  of 
Bashan,  he  reproaches  them  with  their  effemi- 
nacy combined  with  cruelty.  While  they 
could  get  what  they  wanted  they  cared  not 
what  misery  they  inflicted.  They  habitually 
oppressed  the  poor  and  crushed  the  needy,  secretly 
and  openly,  by  fraud  and  violence.  Such  is 
the  force  of  the  prophet's  words.  They  were 
always  saying  to  their  master,  that  is,  their 
lord  or  king.  Bring,  and  let  us  drink.  The 
word  translated  masters,  though  plural  in 
form,  stands  for  the  singular  in  Hebrew,  and 
is  so  rendered  in  other  places  in  our  A.  V.,  e.g. 
Gen.  xl.  I ;  %  S.  x.  3.  Compare  Hos.  vii.  5, 
where  the  princes  are  represented  as  encourag- 
ing the  king  to  drink  to  excess. 
2<    God  swears  by  the  holiness  which  they 
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his  holiness,  that,  lo,  the  days  shall 
come  upon  you,  that  he  will  take  you 
away  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity 
with  fishhooks. 

3  And    ye    shall    go    out    at    the 


breaches,  every  cnu  at  that  which  is 
before  her;  and  "ye  shall  cast  them\^-^f^^^ 
into  the  palace,  saith  the  Lord.  away  the 

4  fl  Come  to  Beth-elj  and  trans-  th^iuue. 
gress ;  at  Gilgal  multiply  transgres- 


had  profaned  (ii.  f).  The  days  shall  come, 
literally,  are  coming.  The  phrase  occurs  fre- 
quently in  prophetic  announcements,  especially 
of  coming  evil,  i  S.  ii.  31 ;  2  K.  xx.  17  ;  Isai.' 
xxxix.  6.  Many  times  in  Jeremiah  {e.g.  vii. 
3Z,  XV.  24).  Amos  uses  the  phrase  tvnce  else- 
where, of  evil  (viii.  11)  and  of  good  (ix,  13). 
It  marks  the  sure  and  steady  approach  of  the 
time  appointed  by  God. 

he  twill  take  you  aivaji]  The  verb  has  no 
subject  expressed  in  the  original.  Literally  it 
is  one  shall  take  you  aiuay.  The  image  em- 
ployed by  the  prophet  expresses  at  once  their 
sense  of  security  and  their  helplessness.  They 
should  be  like  fish  drawm  suddenly  and  irre- 
sistibly out  of  the  virater  by  a  hook.  They  should 
be  entirely  in  the  povyer  of  their  captors.  Nor 
should  they  perish  alone.  The  ruin  that  over- 
took them  should  seize  1ix\3:  posterity  also. 

3.  And  ye  shall  go  out,  Sec.']  The  prophet 
here  recurs  to  his  first  image,  the  kine  of 
Bashan.  The  walls  of  Samaria  would  be 
broken  down  by  the  besieger.  Those  wbo 
had  oppressed  the  needy  and  crushed  the  poor 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  in  the 
breach,  and  risk  their  lives  there.  Like  the 
cattle  to  which  they  are  compared,  driven 
through  a  gap,  they  would  go  out,  each 
straight  before  her,  hurrying  away  igno- 
miniously  into  exile. 

The  text  has  ye  shall  cast  them  into  the 
palace  i  the  margin,  ye  shall  cast  away  the 
things  of  the  palace.  The  former  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  Hebrew,  only  supplying  an 
object  for  the  verb:  the  latter  is  inaccurate. 
Neither  conveys  a  plain  meaning  to  the  reader. 
The  verb  is  in  a  form  in  Hebrew  which  in 
English  would  be  best  rendered  reflexively, 
ye  shall  cast  ox  fling  yoursehies,  or  ye  shall  rush. 
"The  same  word  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  a  K.  x.  25,  where  see  note. 

The  word  translated  into  the  palace  occurs 
in  this  place  only.  It  diiFers  firom  the  ordinary 
word  im  palace  only  in  its  first  letter,  and  the 
interchange  of  these  letters  is  one  that  often 
occurs.  Amos,  however,  uses  the  common 
word  iot palace  several  times  (in  ch.  i.).  This 
is  an  objection  to  the  rendering  of  our  trans- 
lators, who  with  others  have  adopted  the 
explanation  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  com- 
mentator (Kimchi).  But  then  no  rendering  of 
the  phrase,  Vhether  as  found  in  the  received 
text,  or  as  altered  by  conjectural  emendation, 
has  been  proposed  which  is  not  open  to  objec- 
tions. No  passage,  in  fact,  in  the  writings  of 
Amos  has  so  perplnied  critics.    It  would  be 


out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  the  many  ex- 
planations that  have  been  offered.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  most  of  the  ancient  versions 
treat  the  word  as  a  proper  name,  and  several 
agree  in  the  view  that  it  stands  for  Armenia. 
This  agrees  well  with  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  home  of  the  exiles.  By  our  prophet 
it  is  described  as  beyond  Damascus  (v.  47). 
In  a  K.  xvii.  6  it  is  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 
Whatever  interpretation  of  the  difficult  ex- 
pression is  adopted,  the  drift  of  the  prophet's 
words  is  plain.  The  wanton,  cruel,  and  un- 
manly nobles  of  Samaria  should  leave  it  with 
dishonour,  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  their 
conqueror  in  his  palace  (cf.  a  K.  xx.  18),  or 
to  spend  their  days  as  exiles  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  Easti. 

4.  The  prophet  speaks  in  irony;  not  in 
mercy,  but  in  judgment.  He  bids  them  go 
on  in  the  path  that  they  have  deliberately 
chosen  :  This  liketh  you,  O  ye  children  of  Israel 
Qv.  5) ;  or,  as  in  margin.  So  ye  love  (cf.  Jer. 
V.  31) ;  at  the  same  time  warning  them  that 
to  persist  was  to  multiply  transgression,  as  the 
word  has  been  expljuiied  before  (iii.  14) ;  it 
was  to  multiply  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion 
against  God. 

Beth-el]  the  House  of  God,  so  called  by 
Jacob  when  he  awoke  from  his  dream  (Gen. 
xxviii.  19).  There  he  erected  an  altar  (Gen. 
XXXV.  7).  Hence  it  became  invested  with  a 
sacred  character  (i  S.  iv.  3).  It  was  selected 
by  Jeroboam  as  a  seat  of  the  calf-worship 
(i  K.  xii.  29,  3a,  33).  For  this  reason  it  is 
called  by  Hosea  (iv.  15  and  elsewhere)  Beth- 
aven  (house  of  "vanity  or  idols').  By  him  too  it 
is  mentioned,  in  connection  with  Gilgal,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship. 
See  note  on  Judg.  iii.  19. 

Gilgal  lay  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho. 
Here  was  the  first  encampment  of  Joshua  and 
the  Israelites  in  the  Promised  Land ;  here  the 
rite  of  circumcision  was  renewed  (Josh.  v. 
a — 9)  and  the  reproach  of  Egypt  thus  rolled 
aiuay ;  and  here  the  fijrst  Passover  was  kept 
in  Canaan.  It  was  for  many  years  the  head- 
quarters of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  abode  of 
the  ark.  According  to  the  marginal  rendering 
in  Judg,  iii.  it  was  an  early  seat  of  idolatrous 
worship.  This  is  the  place  commonly  thought 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  prophets.  Robinson 
says  ('Palestine,'  11.  p.  ^%^),  "  no  trace  either 
of  its  site  or  name  remains."  It  was  visited 
by  Samuel  in  the  administration  of  justice 
(i  S.  vii.  r6),  and  had  an  altar  on  which 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  him  (i  S.  x.  8). 
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sion  ;  and  bring  your  sacrifices  every 

\^ee' eats  "lo^'ngj  "'^^  your  tithes  after  ' three 

i>/iia)is.     years : 

5  And  *  ofFer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving with  leaven,  and  proclaim  •«««? 
publish  the  free  offerings :  for  '  this 
liketh  you,  O  ye  children  of  Israel, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 


tHeb. 


tHeb. 
offer  bji 
burning, 
t  Heb,  so 
ye  love. 


6  H  And  I  also  have  given  you 
cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  your  cities, 
and  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places : 
yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord. 

7  And  also  I  have  withholden  the 
rain  from  you,  when  there  were  yet 
three  months  to  the  harvest :  and  I 


Here  Saul  was  crowned  (i  S.  xi.  14,  15), 
and  David  was  met  on  his  return  (z  S.  xix. 
15,  40).  If  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a  school 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  occasional  residence  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  (t,  K.  ii.,  iv.,  v.),  this  would 
have  increased  its  sanctity.  But  the  identity 
of  the  places  has  been  disputed.  See  Gilgal 
in  Smith's  '  Bible  Diet.' 

There  was  no  want  of  diligence  in  their 
ivill  ijioribip.  What  they  did,  they  did 
heartily.  Every  morning  the  accustomed  sacrl- 
Jice  was  duly  offered,  as  at  Jerusalem.  The 
tithes  were  regularly  paid.  Tiie  prophel/s 
words  are  literally  "after  three  days,"  or 
"  every  three  days"  and  some  think  tfiat  days 
are  meant.  But,  ironical  as  the  passage  is, 
this  explanation  seems  harsh.  And  it  is  better 
to  understand  the  days  oi  years,  as  the  word 
for  days  is  so  used  in  Hebrew  elsewhere 
(Exod.  xiii.  10  ;  Lev.  xxv.  i<)  ;  Judg.xvii.  10). 
The  law  of  tithes  is  given  in  Deut.  xiv.  43, 
xxvi.  iz. 

6.  offer"]  More  exactly  in  the  margin, 
offer  by  burning,  and  this  brings  out  their 
violation  of  the  divine  command.  This  is 
most  express  (Lev.  ii.  11),  No  meat  offering, 
luHch  ye  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be 
made  with  leaven :  for  ye  shall  bum  no  leaven 
...in  any  offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 
And  the  thank-offering  was  to  be  accompanied 
with  unleavened  cakes  and  unleavened  wafers 
(Lev.  vii.  iz).  Leaven  was  excluded,  as  sym- 
bolical of  decay  and  corruption.  Its  excep- 
tional use  was  in  cases  where  the  offering  was 
not  burnt  (Lev,  vii.  13,  xxiii.  17).  They 
gave  with  no  niggard  hand.  In  the  exuberance 
of  their  devotion  to  their  idols  they  brought 
free  offerings,  no  less  than  appointed  sacrifices. 

proclaim . .  .publish']  maybe  taken  as  an  invita- 
tion, a  summons  to  all  to  offer  fireely ;  but  it 
is  better  to  regard  it  as  expressive  of  ostenta- 
tion. They  thought  highly  of  themselves  and 
their  gifts,  and  would  have  all  men  know  it. 

6.  And  I  also]  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
And  7,  I  too  have  given  you.  The  idolaters  of 
Israel  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  on  without 
warning.  They  had  been  severely  chastised 
by  God  in  five  particulars,  which  are  now 
enumerated  in  vv.  6 — 11,  famine,  drought, 
blight,  pestilence,  earthquake.  Israel  did  not 
inotv  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  tuine,  and  oil... 
I  will  destroy  her  vines  and  her  fig  trees, 


•whereqf  she  hath  said,  These  are  my  rewards 
that  my  lovers  have  given  me  (Hos.  ii.  8,  ij). 
Amos  has  just  described  the  infatuation  of 
the  people  in  their  idol-worship.  Now  he 
adds,  that  God  had  not  left  them  to  them- 
selves. He  had  visited  them.  He  had  laid  His 
hand  upon  them,  to  win  them  back  to  Him- 
self. And  His  chastisements  were  such  as 
should  have  had  the  more  effect,  because  they 
were  some  of  those  that '  had  been  threatened 
long  before  by  Moses  as  the. penalties  of  dis- 
obedience (Lev.  xxvi. ;  Deut.  xxviii.). 

yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me]  This 
phrase  occurs  no  less  than  five  times,  coming 
after  each  chastisement  that  had  failed  (here 
and  in  vv.  8,  9,  10,  11).  Its  repetition  is  at 
once  pathetic  and  solemn.  There  is,  however, 
a  precision  about  the  Hebrew  words  which  is 
lost  to  the  English  reader.  To  return  to  God 
is  usually  expressed  in  the  original  by  the  same 
verb  as  is  here  employed,  with  a  preposition  that 
means  towards.  Here  it  is  another  preposition 
that  is  joined  to  the  verb,  meaning  up  to,  as 
far  as.  It  may  be  implied,  therefore,  in  the 
idiom  found  here,  that  they  had  partially 
turned  back,  but  they,  had  not  returned  with 
full  purpose  of  heart,  so  as  to  reach  God. 
The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Deut.  iv.  30, 
XXX.  4;  Job  xxii.  13,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
phets (Isai.  ix.  I*;  Hos.  xiv.  a;  Joel  ii.  i»; 
Lam.  lii.  40). 

7.  And  also  I  have  withholden]  /  is  em- 
phatic, as  in  V.  6,  I,  I  too. 

the  rain]  The  term  employed  is  not  the 
common  one,  but  one  that  signifies  heavy, 
abundant  rain.  The  reference  is  to  the  latter 
rain  that  usually  falls  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  and,  more  or  less,  through  March 
(Robinson's  'Palestine,'  Vol.  11.  p.  97),  when 
there  are  three  months  to  the  harvest,  to  reft«sh 
the  ground  and  swell  the  corn.  Want  of  rain 
at  this  critical  season  "  is  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  A  little  earlier,  or  a 
little  later,  would  not  be  so  fatal,  but  drouth 
three  months  before  harvest  is  entirely  destruc- 
tive." So  writes  one  who  has  lived  many 
years  in  Palestine  (Thomson,  '  The  Land  and 
the  Book,'  p.  395),  and  Jerome,  another  resi- 
dent there,  uses  similar  language  in  his  com- 
mentary. That  God's  hand  withheld  the  rain 
was  shewn  by  its  falling  on  one  city  and  not 
on  another,  and,  still  more  clearly,  when  one 
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caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and 
caused  it  not  to  rain  upon  another 
city :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and 
the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not 
withered. 

8  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered 
unto  one  city,  to  drink  water;  but 
they  were  not  satisfied  :  yet  have  ye 
not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

9  I  have  smitten  you  with  blast- 
\Ot,ihe  ing  and  mildew:  'when  your  gar- 
of  your  dens  and  your  vmeyards  and  your  ng 
^?rfS'  trees  and  your  olive  trees  increased, 
thecal-     the  palmerworm  devoured  them:  yet 

mermiortn.  .  ^  .  ■'.  , 

have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith 
the  Lord. 


menuor»tt 


to  I  have  sent  among  you  the  pes- 
tilence ' after  the  manner  of  Egypt :  'Of. '" 

,  T      1    ■  •  1    ^^  way, 

your  young  men   have  1  slam  with 
the  sword,    *and   have    taken    ^way'Heb. 
your  horses ;  and  I  have  made  the  catuvity 
stink  of  your  camps  to  come  up  unto  "i/r'^s. 
your  nostrils  :    yet  have  ye  not  re- 
turned unto  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

Ill  have  overthrown  some  of  you, 
as  God  overthrew  *  Sodom  and  Go-  "^™-  '* 
morrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  firebrand 
plucked  out  of  the  burning :  yet  have 
ye  hot  returned  unto  me,  saith  the 
Lord. 

12  Therefore  thus  will  I  do  unto 
thee,   O  Israel :  and  because  I  will 


piece  received  rain  and  another  did  not.  The 
word  usually  signifies  an  hereditary  portion  of 
land,  the  property  of  individuals  (e.g.  Ruth 
ii.  3 ;  7,  S.  xiv.  30;  a  K.  ix.  ai). 

8.  t<wo  or  three  cities  tuiandered'\  The 
drought  would  not  only  injure  the  harvest, 
but  deprive  the  people  of  water  to  drink  in  a 
country  dependent  chiefly  upon  cisterns.  The 
inhabitants  of  tivo  or  three  cities  that  had  suf- 
fered <wandered,  or,  perhaps,  staggered  to  one 
that  had  been  spared.  The  word  often  signi- 
fies to  reel  or  totter,  or  move  unsteadily,  as 
those  do  who  are  faint  for  want  of  food  or 
drink. 

9.  blasting  and  milde<w2  The  former  ex- 
presses the  excessive  scorching  of  the  poisonous 
east  wind;  the  latter,  the  sickly  yellow  colour 
of  the  com,  the  result  of  the  blight.  Both 
words  occur,  side  by  side,  as  here,  in  that 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  (xxviii.  as)  in  which 
Israel  is  threatened  with  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. 

luhen  your  gardens... increased"^  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  is  better. 

the  palmemuorm\  is  one  of  the  species  of 
locusts  mentioned  in  Joel  i.  4,  where  see  note. 
The  Hebrew  word  means  one  that  cuts  off. 
The  well-watered  garden  might  not  feel  the 
want  of  rain,  but  the  locust  would  soon  de- 
stroy its  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

10.  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Sgypt'\ 
In  the  manner  or  nuay  in  which  God  had 
visited  Egypt  of  old,  he  had  visited  Israel  (cf. 
the  same  phrase  as  used  in  Isai.  x.  a6).  From 
the  time  of  the  people's  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptians  they  had  been  promised  exemption 
from  those  diseases  which  had  afflicted  their 
taskmasters  if  they  obeyed  God  (Exod.  xv. 
a,  6;  Deut.  vii.  15),  but  had  been  threatened 
with  the  same  scourges  if  they  rebelled  (Lev. 
xxvi.  a5  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  ay,  60). 

The  slaughter  of  the  young  men,  those  who 


were  chosen,  ox  picked,  as  we  say,  for  military 
service,  and  the  capture  of  the  horses,  are  illus- 
trated by  the  record  in  a  K.  xiii.  7 :  Neither 
did  he  [Hazael]  leave  of  the  people  to  Jehoahaz 
but  fifty  horsemen,  and  ten  chariots,  and  ten 
thousand  footmen ;  for  the  king  of  Syria  had 
destroyed  them,  and  had  made  them  like  the 
dust  by  threshing.  The  slain  lay  unburied  on 
the  ground,  and  were  a  fresh  cause  of  pesti- 
lence. And  this  could  not  be  disregarded.  It 
happened  on  their  own  land.  The  stink  came 
up,  even  in  your  nostrils  (the  particle  is  not 
rendered  in  our  A.  V.) :  still  the  warning, 
though  it  came  home  to  them,  was  unavail- 
ing. 

11.  I  have  overthromm. .  .overthre<w]  The 
prophet  uses  the  very  word  employed  in 
Genesis  (xix.  a5)  to  describe  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  pMn,  and  a  derived  form. 
Cf.  Deut.  xxix.  23.  Its  exact  meaning  is 
turning  upside  donvn  (see  a  K.  xxi.  13).  And 
the  context  suggests  that  his  language  is 
to  be  taken  literally.  Famine,  drought,  pes- 
tilence, locusts,  wars,  were  no  metaphors; 
why  should  this  be  ?  An  earthquake  seems 
to  be  meant,  and  the  last  place  is  reserved 
for  it,  as  being  the  most  terrible  of  God's 
visitations,  coming  without  warning,,  and 
involving  all  in  sudden  destruction.  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  earthquake  referred  to. 
Amos  tells  us  himself  that  he  uttered  his  pro- 
phecy two  years  before  the  earthquake,  which 
must  therefore  have  come  after  the  one  here 
spoken  of. 

a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the  burningl  The 
same  phrase  is  repeated  m  Zech.  iii.  a.  Those 
who  had  escaped  had  escaped  as  narrowly  as 
a  half-consumed  stick  snatched  from  the  fire 
(cf  I  Cor.  ii.  15). 

12.  Therefore  thus  tuill  I  do  unto  thee"] 
Therefore,  because  these  multiplied  calamities 
had  not  brought  back  the  wanderers  to  God. 
Thus  <will  I  do... I  will  do  this.     Thus,  this. 
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do  this  unto  thee,  prepare  to  meet 
thy  God,  O  Israel. 

13  For,  lo,  he  that  formeth  the 
'Or,  mountains,  and  createth  the  'wind, 
and  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his 
thought,  that  maketh  the  morning 
darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.  The  Lord,  The 
God  of  hosts,  is  his  name. 


spirit. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  A  lamentation  for  Israel.  4  An  exhortation 
to  repentance.  21  God  rejecteth  their  hypo- 
critical service. 


H 


EAR  ye  this  word  which  I  take 
_  _  up  against  you,  even  a  lamen- 
tation, O  house  of  Israel. 

2  The  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen ; 
she  shall  no  more  rise :    she  is  for- 


It  is  implied  that  there  is  something  far  worse 
to  come,  which  He  will  not  disclose.  He 
condescends  to  use  the  language  of  men,  who, 
when  they  cannot  or  will  not  describe  what 
they  most  dread,  say,  God  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also.  And  He  bids  ^^xa.  prepare  to  meet 
Him,  not  as  the  criminal  in  despair  awaits  the 
sentence  of  his  judge,  but  with  the  view  of 
making  them  think,  and  repent,  and  tremble 
before  the  majesty  and  power  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  next  verse.  Notwithstanding 
their  rebellion,  He  still  vouchsafes  to  call 
Himself  their  God,  and  thus,  even  while  the 
judgment  on  the  nation  might  be  final,  there 
was  hope  for  every  IsraeUte  who  heartily 
turned  to  Him. 

13.  For,  lo,  he  that  formeth,  &c.]  The 
force  and  beauty  of  this  description  are  in- 
creased in  the  original  by  its  brevity.  In  the 
Hebrew  there  are  not  half  as  many  words  as 
are  found  in  the  translation.  And,  besides  this, 
each  of  the  five  verbs,  form,  create,  declare, 
make,  tread,  is  in  the  participle.  This  makes 
the  prophet's  words  more  vivid.  There  is  a 
similar  description  in  v.  8,  9.  He  that  formeth, 
that  moulds  and  fashions  the  mountains  as 
easily  as  the  potter  shapes  the  clay.  The  word 
is  the  same  in  Hebrew. 

and  createth  the  •wind']  Or,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin, the  spirit,  for  the  same  word,  as  in  the 
Greek  of  the  N.  T.,  means  both,  but  the  text 
is  preferable.  He  who  fashions  the  solid 
mountains,  creates  the  subtle,  invisible  wind 
to  do  His  bidding.  The  next  clause  admits 
of  two  interpretations. 

declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought]  (i) 
That  God  declares  His  purpose  to  man  by 
His  prophets  (as  before,  iii.  7);  (a)  more 
naturally,  that  God  declares  to  man  <what  is 
his  thought,  his  meditation,  for  He  understands 
it  afar  off  (Ps.  cxxxix.  a).  He  sees  it  clearly 
before  it  has  assumed  a  definite  shape.  Thiis 
He  is  not  only  the  Maker  of  the  material 
universe,  He  deals  also  with  the  conscience  of 
man.  He  searches  the  heart,  and  tries  the 
reins,  and  makes  His  presence  felt  within  the 
soul  (Jer.  xvii.  9,  10). 

that  maketh  the  morning  darkness]  may  be 
taken  literally  or  metaphorically.  As  the 
brightness  of  the  dawn  may  be  quickly  over- 
cast with  clouds,  or  wrapped  in  gloom,  so 


can  He  efface  by  the  darkness  of  calamity  all 
that  is  lovely  and  cheering.  The  word  for 
darkness  here  used  is  very  rare.  It  is  found 
in  the  Book  of  Job  (x.  %%),  a  land  of  dark- 
ness. The  metaphorical  meaning  of  the  phrase 
may  be  illustrated  by  another  passage  in  Job 
(xi.  17)  in  which  the  cognate  verb  occurs, 
and  which  may  be  rendered,  "[hough  thou 
be  lurapped  in  gloom,  thou  shalt  be  as  the 
morning. 

treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth] 
The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Micah  i.  3,  and 
a  similar  one  in  Job  ix.  8  :  treadeth  upon  the 
heights  (margin)  of  the  sea.  He  treads  down, 
tramples  on,  and  has  in  subjection  whatever 
is  loftiest  or  most  unruly.  His  power  is 
absolute,  and  His  name  is  the  Lord,  Jehovah, 
the  Self-existent,  the  Unchangeable,  The  God  of 
Hosts,  the  Maker,  Upholder,  and  Sovereign  of 
all  beings  and  things  that  exist. 

Chap.  V.  1.  Hear  ye  this  ivord]  The 
third  solemn  call  to  Israel.    Cf.  iii.  1,  iv.  i. 

a  lamentation]  Properly,  a  laRient  for  the 
dead,  a  funeral  dirge,  as  in  a  S.  i.  17 ;  a  Chro. 
XXXV.  0,$.  It  is  taken,  or  lifted  up,  by  the 
prophet  as  something  heavy  and  grievous  to 
be  laid  upon  Israel.  The  same  word  occurs 
again  in  viii.  10,  and  the  phrase  employed  by 
Amos,  not  found  in  earlier  books,  is  used 
frequently  in  Jeremiah  (e.  g.  vii.  ag)  and  Eze- 
kiel  (xix.  i). 

2.  This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dirge.  Israel  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  as 
already  vanquished  and  overthrown,  and  well 
nigh  lifeless. 

fallen]  comes  first  in  the  Hebrew.  Fallen 
is  the  virgin  of  Israel.  She  is  called  a  -virgin, 
not  as  a  city  that  had  never  been  taken,  or  as 
having  been  feithful  to  God,  but  as  having 
been  tenderly  guarded  and  sheltered.  So  Isaiah 
addresses  Babylon  (xlvii.  i).  Come  down  and 
sit  in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon... 
for  thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  tender  and 
delicate.  She  is  fallen,  like  those  that  fall  in 
battle  (cf.  a  S.  i.  19,  %$,  a?).  She  cannot  rise 
again.  It  is  no  common  fall.  She  is  prostrate 
and  powerless. 

she  is  forsaken]  More  exactly,  she  is  flung, 
or  dashed  down  upon  her  own  ground,  stretched 
at  full  length,  as  one  who  will  move  no  more. 
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saken  upqn  her  land}  there  is  none 
to  raise  her  up. 

3  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ; 
The  city  that  went  out  by  a  thou- 
sand shall  leave  an  hundred,  and  that 
which  went  forth  by  an  hundred 
shall  leave  ten,  to  the  house  of  Is- 
rael. 

4  fl  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  Seek  ye  me,  and 
ye  shall  live: 

'chap. 4.       5  But  seek  not  ''Beth-el,  nor  en- 

^'  ter  into  Gilgal,  and  pass  not  to  Beer- 

sheba :  for  Gilgal  shall  surely  go  into 


captivity,  and  Beth-el  shall  come  to 
nought. 

6  Seek  the  Lord,  and  yd  shall 
live  ;  lest  he  break  out  like  fire  in 
the  house  of  Joseph,  and  devour  «V, 
and  there  be  none  to  quench  it  in 
Beth-el. 

7  Ye  who  turn  judgment  to  worm- 
wood, and  leave  oiF  righteousness  in 
the  earth, 

8  Seek  him  that  maketh  the  *  seven  'J"*  '■  »■ 
stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  sha-       '    ' 
dow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and 
maketh   the   day   dark   with    night : 


She  had  no  strength  to  rise.  There  was  no 
human  arm  to  raise  her.  Yet  great  as  would 
be  the  overthrow,  the  nation  would  not  be 
annihilated.  A  remnant  would  be  saved  (see 
next  verse,  and  cf.  ch.  ix.  ii,  where  God  pro- 
mises to  raise  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
David). 

3.  went  out  by  a  thoitsandl  Sent  out  a 
thousand  fighting  men.  To  go  out  is  often 
used  oi  going  out  to  <war,  as  in  i  S.  xxiii.  15, 
xxvi.  20.  Great  cities  and  small  are  to  suffer 
alike. 

4.  Seek  ye  »w]  To  seek  God  is  a  common 
phrase  for  worshipping  Him,  addressing  Him 
in  prayer.  The  Hebrew  is  very  concise.  Seek 
me,  and  live.  To  seek  Him  heartily  and  con- 
stantly is  life. 

5.  seek  not  Betb-el']  The  same  verb  as  in 
previous  verse  is  used  rarely,  as  here,  of  Jre- 
quenting  a  place  (z  Chro.  i.  5  ;  Isai.  Ixii.  la). 
They  sought  Beth-el  and  Gilgal  as  if  God  had 
chosen  to  put  His  name  there.  But  there  He 
was  not  to  be  found. 

pais  not  to  Beer-shebd\  Pass,  or  cross  not 
over,  because  the  place  lay  at  the. extreme 
south  of  Judah.  For  B,eer-sheba  see  on  Gen. 
xxi.  31.  Here,  where  God  had  revealed  Him- 
self to  the  patriarchs,  their  descendants  set  up 
idolatrous  worship  (cf.  viii.  la). 

Gilgal  shall  surely  go  into  captivity]  Gilgal 
and  Beth-el  have  been  noticed  before  (iv.  4). 
Originally  assigned  to  Benjamin,  they  seem 
to  have  been  annexed  to  the  northern  king- 
dom. 

Beth-el  shall  come  to  nought]  (Hebr.  Aven.) 
Hosea,  iv.  ij,  had  called  Beth-el  (God's  house) 
Beth-aven  (vanity  house),  and  also  Aven  (x. 
8),  or  the  seat  of  an  idol,  see  note.  Beth-el 
had  been  given  to  vanity,  to  an  idol  which 
is  nothing  (i  Cor.  viii.  4),  and  should  there- 
fore come  to  nought. 

6.  house  of  Joseph]  A  designation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  which  occurs  also  in  Obad.  18  and 
Zech.  X.  6.   Joseph  alone  is  similarly  employed 


V.  IS,  vi.  6.  In  Deut.  iv.  24  God  had  been 
said  to  be  a  consuming  fire.  He  would  shew 
Himself  as  fire  among  the  idolaters. 

and  devour  it]  i.e.  and  [the  fire]  devour, 
and  there  be  none  to  quench  it  in  Beth-el,  lit. /or 
Beth-el.  Who  shall  stand  up  to  aid  her  when 
God's  fury  breaks  out  against  her .'  Compare 
Jer.  iv.  4. 

7.  Te  ivho  turn,  &c.]  Wormivood  is  used 
proverbially  in  Deut.  xxix.  18.  In  Prov.  v.  4 
it  is  contrasted  with  honey.  The  unjust  make 
that  which  is  most  sweet  most  bitter. 

leavie  off  righteousness  in  the  earth]  Literally, 
righteousness  they  bring  or  cast  to  the  earth, 
as  the  same  phrase  means  in  Is^.  xxviii.  z; 
Ezek.  xxii.  20.  Cf.  Dan.  viii.  12,  righteous- 
ness, which  should  have  sat  in  high  place,  is 
deposed  and  set  at  nought. 

8.  Our  A.  V.  supplies  the  words  that  the 
context  suggests  as  best  to  complete  the  sense. 

him  that  maketh]  Lit  the  Maker.  The 
seven  stars  are  called  in  Hebrew  Kimah,  a 
word  meaning  a  heap,  being  a  cluster  of  seven 
large  and  many  smaller  stars,  known  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Pleiades,  which  is 
retained  by  our  translators  in  Job  xxviii.  31, 
where  see  note.  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet 
influences  of  the  Pleiades  ?  and  ib.  ix.  9. 

Orion]  In  Hebrew  Kesil,  which  means 
foolish,  impious.  In  Job  (xxxviii.  31,  where 
see  note)  it  is  mentioned,  as  here,  with  the 
Pleiades,  Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  f 
Homer  speaks  of  the  strength  of  Orion  ('  Iliad,' 
xviii.  486),  and  mentions  the  Pleiades  at  the 
same  time.  The  passage  in  Job  (ix,  9)  has  the 
very  same  words  as  Amos,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  names  of  these  constellations 
are  found  in  no  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
Perha^  they  are  named  together  as  marking, 
by  theu:  appearance,  the  seasons  of  spring  or 
summer,  and  winter. 

turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning] 
The  prophet  is  not  speaking  of  the  regular 
succession  of  night  and  day.  His  words  do 
not  describe  this,    ne  shadow  of  death  is  a 
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,*  chap.  9. 6.  that  "^calleth   for  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth :  The  Lord  is  his 
name : 
t  Heb.  g   That  strengtheneth  the  '  spoil- 

ed against  the  strong,  so  that  the 
spoiled  shall  come  against  the  for- 
tress. 

10  They  hate  him  that  rebuketh 
in  the  gate,  and  they  abhor  him  that 
speaketh  uprightly. 

11  Forasmuch   therefore   as  your 


treading  is  upon  the  poor,   and  ye 

take  from   him   burdens   of  wheat : 

''ye  have  built  houses  of  hewn  stone,  "Zeph.  i. 

but    ye   shall   not   dwell    in    them ;  '^" 

ye  have  planted  *  pleasant  vineyards,  l^yanfi 

but  ye  shall  not  drink  wine  of  them,    i/'/^sire. 

1 2  For  I  know  your  manifold  trans- 
gressions and  your  mighty  sins  :  they 
afflict  the  just,  they  take   '  a  bribe,  l^^J'^^ 
and  they  turn  aside  the  poor  in  the 

gate  from  their  right. 

13  Therefore    the    prudent    shall 


compound  word  in  Hebrew,  and  as  such  com- 
pounds are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  language 
it  is  the  more  remarkable.  It  never  means 
natural  darkness,  but  something  more  intense, 
whether  physical  or  mental.  It  is  a  poetical 
word,  foimd  chiefly  in  Job  and  the  Psalms, 
occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah. He  can  make  the  deepest  gloom  bright 
as  the  morning.  Here  is  encouragement  for 
the  penitent.  On  the  other  hand,  He  maketh 
the  day  dark  <with  night,  literally,  Bay  He 
darkeneth  into  night,  as  in  the  parallel  places, 
iv.  13,  viii.  9. 

that  calletb,  &c.]  This  is  understood,  by 
some,  of  the  rain  which  is  derived  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  sea.  The  words  seem  rather  to 
point  to  inundations,  having  some  resemblance 
to  the  Flood ;  and  thus,  it  may  be,  intimate  the 
destruction  of  the  ungodly. 

9.  That  strengtheneth  the  spoiled,  &c.]  In 
the  margin,  for  spoiled,  we  find  spoil.  The 
word  means  desolation,  destruction,  ruin.  The 
English  translators  have  followed,  in  this  ob- 
scure passage,  some  Jewish  authorities,  but 
they  have  failed  to  conyey  its  precise  meaning. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  rendered  that 
strengtheneth.  It  is  a  participle  of  a  very  rare 
verb,  which  is  found  also  in  Arabic,  and  its 
meaning  in  that  language  is  to  be  bright,  as  the 
dawn.  See  notes  on  Ps.  xxxix.  13  and  Job 
ix.  ay.  The  form  in  the  text  would  thus 
mean,  Who  makes  to  dansm,  that  is,  brings 
quietly,  speedily,  surely.  We  might  translate. 
Who  flashes  ruin  on  might  \  who  surprises  the 
mighty  vrith  destruction.  With  the  image 
employed  by  Amos  compare  the  language  of 
Joel  ii.  i,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the 
mountains.  The  latter  clause  is  literally,  and 
ruin  shall  come  against  the  fortress.  Not  only 
shall  the  strong  be  overcome,  but  the  defences 
in  which  they  trust  shall  be  unavailing. 

10.  inthegatel  In  the  chief  place  of  con- 
course, where  kings  held  their  court,  and 
justice  was  administered  (r  K.  xxii.  10 ;  Deut. 
XXY.  7).  These  words  belong  properly  to 
They  bate,  and  thus  they  mean,  Those  who 
are  in  the  ^afc,  kings,  princes,  judges,  are  not 


ashamed  to  shew  their  hatred  of  rebuke.  The 
rebuke  and  the  upright  speech  may  be  supposed 
to  come  from  the  Lord's  prophets. 

11.  your  treading"]  This  trampling  upon 
the  poor  was  not  rare  but  habitual. 

burdens']  The  word  is  singular,  and  is  used 
of  what  is  carried  to  anotiier  as  a  present 
(Gen.  xliii.  34)  or  tribute  (a  Chro.  xxiv. 
6,  9).  After  the  Eastern  manner,  the  great 
were  approached  with  presents,  and  exacted 
all  they  could.  The  word  for  tvheat  means 
that  which  had  been  threshed  and  luinnoiued, 
so  fittest  for  sale  or  use. 

houses  of  heism  stone]  The  dwellings  of  the 
Israelites  seem  commonly  to  have  been  made 
of  bricks  dried  or  burnt  (see  Ezek.  xii.  5,  7  ; 
Isai.  be.  10).  Heijun  stone  would  thus  be  a 
sign  of  wealth  or  luxury.  Injustice  would 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  uttered  long 
before  by  the  mouth  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxviii. 
30),  Thou  shah  build  an  house  and  thou  shalt 
not  dnuell  therein ;  thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard, 
and  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes  thereof. 

12.  More  exactly.  For  I  know,  many 
are  your  transgressions,  mighty  your  sins.  They 
had  sinned  not  through  ignorance,  or  infirmity, 
but  resolutely,  v?ith  a  high  hand. 

they  ajpict,  &c.]  Literally,  afficters  of  the 
just  I  bribe-takers! 

they  turn  aside]  A  sudden  change  of  person 
as  in  V.  7. 

The  Heb.  for  bribe  is  not  the  common  word, 
but  one  that  strictly  means  (as  in  the  margin) 
ransom,  as  in  Num.  xxxv.  31,  32,  where  the 
same  words  occur,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer.  The  prophet  there- 
fore may  mean  that  even  murderers  who  could 
pay  a  high  price  for  their  acquittal  were  spared. 
At  the  same  time  the  poor  can  get  no  redress 
in  the  gate,  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  judges 
turn  Sxm  aside,  thwart,  and  defraud  of  their 
rights.  Cp.  ch.  ii.  7 ;  Prov.  xviii.  5  ;  Isai. 
X.  3 ;  xxix.  21.  They  thus  incurred  the  curse 
pronounced  in  Deut.  xxvii.  19. 

13.  The  time  or  season  is  that  which  has  , 
just  been  described;    when  violence  and  in- 
justice were  rampant.  The  prudent  or  sensible 
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keep  silence  in  that  time;  for  it  is 

an  evil  time, 

14  Seek  good,  and  not  evil,  that 

ye  may  live:  and  so  the  Lord,  the 

God  of  hosts,  shall  be  with  you,  as  ye 

have  spoken. 
^Psai.  34.       i^   *Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the 
10!       '    good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the 
Rom.  12.9.  g^jg .  jj  jjj^y.  ^^  jhat  the  Lord  God 

of  hosts  will  be  gracious   unto   the 
remnant  of  Joseph. 

16  Therefore  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  hosts,  the  Lord,  saith  thus ;  Wail- 


ing shall  be  in  all  streets ;  and  they 
shall  say  in  all  the  highways,  Alas ! 
alas  !  and  they  shall  call  the  husband- 
man to  mourning,  and  such  as  are 
skilful  of  lamentation  to  wailing. 

17  And  in  all  vineyards  shall  be 
wailing :  for  I  will  pass  through  thee, 
saith  the  Lord. 

18  -''Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the-^'isai.  5. 
day  of  the  Lord  !  to  what  end  is  it  jlr.  30. 7 
for  you?  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  dark-  ^"ph!',!' 
ness,  and  not  light.  's- 

19  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a 


man  will  keep  silence;  he  will  live  as  much 
as  may  be  in  retirement,  taking  no  part  where 
he  can  do  no  good,  and  may  be  grievously 
wronged. 

14.  as  ye  have  spoken]  In  spite  of  their 
many  sins  they  flattered  themselves  that  God 
was  with  them.  But  this  could  only  really 
be  if  they  sought  the  Lord ;  sought  good,  not 
eniil,  not  Beth-el  (v.  5). 

15.  The  prophet  repeats  the  call  to  amend- 
ment, inserting  the  warning,  Hate  fvil,_  love 
good.  As  in  the  parallel  place  in  Isaiah  (i.  16, 
J  7),  they  must  first  cease  to  do  evil,  then  learn 
to  do  iwell.  What  they  hated  was  reproof 
(see  V.  10).  What  they  should  hate  is  only 
evil.  They  must  try  and  repair  the  mischief 
they  had  done.  They  had  laid  justice  low ; 
had  brought  it  even  to  the  ground  Qv.  7); 
They  must  establish,  set  up  again,  on  a  firm 
basis,  judgment,  in  the  gate. 

the  remnant  of  Joseph]  the  remnant,  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace,  as  the  Apostle 
speaks  (Rom.  xi.  4,  5),  for  whose  sake  God 
would  not  make  a  full  end  of  the  nation 
(Isai.  vi.  13).  The  remnant  of  Joseph,  as  above, 
the  house  of  Joseph  {v.  6). 

16.  Therefore  thf  Lord,  &c.]  Twice  in 
the  two  previous  verses  the  prophet  mentions 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  Here  with  increased 
solemnity  he  adds  the  Lord,  the  sovereign 
Master  and  Ruler,  Who  calls  His  servants  to 
account.  The  position  of  the  word  is  most 
unusual,  and  so  emphatic.  Therefore  points 
to  the  sins  referred  to  in  w.  5 — 1%. 

Wailing. ..in  all  streets']  The  word  for 
•wailing,  according  to  its  etymology,  means 
originally  smiting  on  the  breast  as  a  sign  of 
sorrow,  and  especially  in  mourning  for  the 
dead.  Streets,  wide  streets,  or  broad  open 
spaces,  perhaps  those  near  the  gate,  contrasted 
with  the  highways,  lit.  streets,  narrow,  as  in 
an  Eastern  city. 

■  Alas  I  alas  I  or  twoel  <woel  for  the  dead, 
the  dying,  and  the  doomed.  There  would 
be  a  general  cry  for  those  that  were  skilful  of 


lamentation,  mourners  or  wallers  by  profes- 
sion, both  men  and  women  (see  %  Chro.  xxxv, 
»5  ;  Neh.  xi.  83 ;  Eccl.  xii.  5),  and  because 
their  numbers  would  be  quite  inadequate  iu 
the  presence  of  widespread  calamity,  the  hus- 
bandman must  be  summoned  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  national  dirge. 

17.  in  all  vineyards]  And  among  them 
those  pleasant  vineyards  (y.  11)  carefully 
planted  and  kept.  These,  which  should  have 
rung  with  cries  of  mirth  and  gladness,  shall 
resound  with  wailing. 

for  I  will  pass  through  thee]  This  at  once 
calls  to  mind  the  terrible  words  (Exod.  xii. 
la),  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  firstborn  in  the 
land  0/  Egypt,  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
I  twill  execute  Judgment.  But  then  the  Lord 
passed  over  and  spared  His  people.  Now  He 
will  visit  them  as  He  did  Egypt  of  old. 
Whenever  the  Hebrew  phrase,  used  here  and 
meaning  pass  through,  is  employed  of  God,  it 
signifies  punishment,  that  He  can  by  no  means 
remain  among  them,  but  must  pass  through  and 
leave  them,  as  Jerome  remarks  in  this  place. 
It  is  not  simply  through  thee,  but  through  the 
midst  of  thee  ;  overlooking  none,  sparing  no- 
thing, visiting  vineyard  and  city,  striking  down 
rich  and  poor. 

18.  that  desire]  Such  mockers  are  rebuked 
by  other  prophets.  See  Ism.  v.  19  ;  Jer.  xvii, 
15  ;  Ezek.  xii.  a*,  17. 

the  day  of  the  LOKs]  is  a  succession  of 
terrors  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  This 
is  illustrated  by  incidents  familiar  to  the  pro- 
phet The  lion  and  the  bear  are  mentioned 
together  in  i  S.  xvii.  34 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  15. 
The  bear's  voracity  and  savageness  are  shewn 
in  %  K.  ii.  %t, ;  Prov.  xvii.  i»,  and  fit  it  to  be 
the  emblem  of  the  Medes  in  Daniel  (vii.  5). 
The  bear  of  Syria  is  a  recognized  species  (see 
Smith's  'Bible  Diet.'  App.).  The  man  is 
represented  as  escaping  from  the  lion  and  the 
bear,  and  having  reached  his  house  exhausted 
with  flight,  he  leans  his  hand  on  the  wall  to 
be  bitten  mortally  by  a  serpent. 
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lion,  and  a  bear  met  him ;  or  went 
into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand 
on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him. 

20  Shall  not  the  day  of  the  Lord 
be  darkness,  and  not  light  ?  even  very 
dark,  and  no  brightness  in  it  ? 

risai.  I.        21  IT  «"I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast 

Ter.  6.  so,  days,  and  I  will  not  "  smell  in  your 

jiourAofy  solemn  assemblies. 

rfaj-j.  22  Though  ye  offer  me  burnt  of- 

ferings and  your  meat  offerings,  I 
will  not  accept  them :  neither  will  I 


regard  the  'peace  offerings  of  your'^£^^ 

fat   beasts.  offerings. 

23  Take  thou  away  from  me  the 
noise  of  thy  songs ;  for  I  will  not  hear 
the  melody  of  thy  viols. 

24  But  let  judgment  *  run  down  ''^f°- 
as  waters,    and    righteousness   as   a 
mighty  stream. 

25  ■*  Have    ye    offered   unto    me  *  Acts  ^. 
sacrifices  and  oflerings    in   the  wil- ""' 
derness  forty  years,  O  house  of  Is- 
rael ? 


20.  Shdl  not  the  day  of  the  Lokd,  &c.] 
As  if  the  prophet  would  appeal  to  their  con- 
science. Must  not  that  day  be  all  dark  to 
them  who  love  not  the  light?  Fery  dark  is 
one  word  in  the  Hebrew.  It  expresses  an 
intenser  gloom  than  the  common  word.  Both 
are  used  together  to  describe  the  three  days 
darkness  in  Egypt  (Exod.  x.  ai),  where  our 
version  has  thick  darkness. 

21.  feast  days']    Or,  festivals. 

I  ivtll  not  smell}  I  have  no  pleasure  in, 
and  will  not  accept.  The  phrase  used  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  threat  pronounced 
Jn  Lev.  xxvi.  31. 

solemn  assemblies']  This  is  the  rendering  of 
one  word ;  found  also  in  Isai.  i.  13 ;  Joel  i, 
14,  where  see  note. 

22.  /  <will  not  accept]  Lit.  I  <will  not  be 
gracious  or  <well  pleased. 

peace  offerings]  Amos  uses  the  singular  col- 
lectively. Elsewhere  the  word  is  usually  found 
in  the  plural.  Thank  offerings  would  more 
nearly  express  the  meaning.  SeeLev.  iii.  Israel 
was  scrupulous  in  ceremonial  observances, 
kept  festivals  and  seasons  of  special  devotion, 
offered  various  kinds  of  sacrifice,  as  prescribed 
in  the  Law ;  but  all  this  was  of  no  avail  so 
long  as  God  was  worshipped  in  a  way  which 
He  had  expressly  forbidden, 

23.  Take  thou  away  from  me]  Literally, 
from  upon  me,  two  prepositions  being  used. 

They  were  so  far  from  being  acceptable  that 
they  were  burdensome.  The  words  of  God 
as  delivered  by  Isaiah  (i.  14)  are  similar,  only 
more  emphatic :  they  are  a  burden  upon  Me, 
I  am  tuieary  to  bear  them.  These  songs  had 
no  melody  in  the  ears  of  Him  who  loves  only 
sincere  and  obedient  worshippers;  to  Him 
they  were  but  noise,  like  the  confused  sounds 
of  a  multitude. 

for]  is  simply  and. 

viols]  Or,  harps.  In  the  original  the  order 
of  the  words  is,  the  melody  of  thy  harps  ivill  I 
not  hear, 

24.  But]  Heb.  And.  If  their  worship 
was  to  be  acceptable,  it  must  be  in  accordance 
with   God's    commands;    there  must  be  a 


renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. And  justice  and  equity,  what  was 
due  to  man,  so  long  disregarded  and  violated, 
must  fill  the  land  hke  a  flood  of  waters.  Like 
^hem.  judgment  must  roll  (as  in  margin)  carry- 
ing all  before  it.  And  this  was  to  be  no 
sudden  and  transient  reformation.  The  pro- 
phet uses  two  images ;  first,  that  of  rolling 
water;  then  that  of  a  stream,  which  is  not 
only  mighty,  but  constant ;  not  a  torrent  or 
wady  soon  swollen,  and  soon  dried  up,  but  a 
river  flowing  at  all  seasons,  never  failing.  In 
the  word  employed  there  is  an  implied  con- 
trast to  such  streams  as  are  called  in  Hebrew 
Lying,  i.e.  disappointing  those  that  seek  water 
from  them.    See  notes  on  Job  vi.  15 — zo. 

25,  26.  On  no  part  of  this  prophet  has 
more  been  written  than  on  these  verses.  It  will 
be  enough  here  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
obscurity  in  the  words,  and  to  give  what  seem, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  explanations. 
The  prophet  is  dwelling  on  the  main  charge 
brought  agMnst  Israel — ^worshipping  God  in 
ways  of  their  own  devising.  Had  the  people 
served  Him  with  undivided  heart,  they  would 
have  adhered  feithfuUy  to  the  appointed  ritual ; 
they  could  not  have  supposed  that  any  offerings, 
however  numerous  and  costly,  could  be  ac- 
ceptable which  were  presented  to  idols,  though 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God.  And  this  was  a 
sin  not  peculiar  to  the  prophet's  times.  It 
had  shewn  itself  from  the  very  first.  In  the 
wilderness,  soon  after  the  wonderfiil  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  and  amidst  the  most  signal 
proofe  of  God's  power  and  love,  the  people 
indulged  in  idolatrous  practices,  while  they 
professed  to  worship  Jehovah  in  the  way  that 
He  had  appointed.  The  contemporaries  of 
Amos  were  the  true  descendants  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  wilderness.  They  were  one 
with  them  in  principle,  no  less  than  in  blood. 
Hence  that  generation  is  addressed  in  words 
which  literally  belong  only  to  their  ances- 
tors :  Have  ye  offered  [better,  Offered  ye]  unto 
me  sacrifices  and  offerings  [meat  offerings,  as 
in  V.  tz]  in  the  luilderness  forty  years,  O  house 
of  Israel  f  The  question  can  hardly  intimate 
that  sacrifices  had  not  been  offered  at  all,  or 
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smut/i         ^^  -^"^  y^  ^^^^  borne  '  the  taber- 
yourking.  nacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chiun  your 

images,  the  star  of  your  god,  which 

ye  made  to  yourselves. 


27  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to 
go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus, 
saith  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  The 
God  of  hosts. 


seldom,  in  the  desert.  Either  view  is  at  vari- 
ance *ith  the  plain  meaning  of  many  state- 
ments in  the  Books  of  Moses.  See  note  on 
Jeremiah,  ch.  vii.  %t.  What  seems  to  be  in- 
tended is.  Ye  did  indeed  offer  sacrifices  then, 
but  could  they  be  acceptable  to  Me,  when 
at  the  very  same  time  ye  worshipped  other 
gods  besides  Me,  and  did  this  openly,  carrying 
about  with  you  the  images  you  adored  ? 

26.  But  ye  have  6ome]  In  the  Hebrew  it 
is  simply,  And  ye  bare.  This  supplies  an  an- 
swer to  the  question:  Could  your  offerings 
be  accepted,  or  really  made  to  God,  while  ye 
did  this  1.  It  IS  in  what  follows  that  the  main 
difficulty  lies.  In  the  Hebrew  the  two  words 
represented  by  tabernacle  and  Chiun  are  of 
uncertain  meaning,  for  they  occur  nowhere 
else.  The  first,  Siccuth,  is  retained  in  the 
marginal  rendering  as  a  proper  name.  The 
translation  tabernacle  is  preferable.  It  is 
supported  by  etymology,  was  adopted  by  the 
LXX.  and  other  ancient  translators,  and  gives 
a  good  sense.  What  is  meant  appears  to  be  a 
small  portable  shrine,  containing  the  image  of 
the  divinity.  Such  were  the  shrines  made  at 
£phesus  for  the  worshippers  of  Diana  (Acts 
XIX.  34).  And  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
Herodotus  (11.  63)  speaks  of  an  image  at  Pa- 
pnemis  being  carried  in  a  little  shrine  of  gilt 
<wood.  In  ttie  text  the  idol  is  called  Moloch. 
Here  the  marginal  rendering  is  more  exact: 
your  king.  Melech,  the  Hebrew  word  for  king, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  name  of  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  called  Molech,  or,  with  the  ar- 
ticle, Hammolech,  or,  in  a  slightly  altered 
form,  Milchom.  The  king  here  spoken  of 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same  as  Moloch 
(as  we  write  the  name  after  the  example  of 
me  LXX.).  But  from  the  silence  of  Amos 
we  may  infer  that,  at  least,  he  was  not  wor- 
shipped, as  in  later  times,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
children. 

The  clause,  and  Chiiot  your  tmeses,  is  quite 
distinct  in  the  original  from  what  goes  before. 
The  tabernacle,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  king 
alone.  Chiun  is  the  second  word  in  this  place 
that  has  greatly  added  to  its  obscurity.  Our 
translators  have  kept  the  Hebrew  wbrd,  re- 
garding it  as  the  name  of  some  idol. ;  In  this 
they  have  followed  several  ancient  versions, 
and  some  Jewish  commentators,  who  assert 
that  Chiun  is  another  name  for  the  planet 
Saturn.  Though  many  expositors  have  adopt- 
ed_  this  opinion,  it  does  not  rest  on  satisfactory 
evidence.  The  Hebrew  word  may  very  well 
mean  pedestal,  support  [of  your  images};  and 


this  translation  agrees  better  vidth  the  other 
clause — the  tabernacle  of  your  king.  This  is 
the  view  of  several  good  critics.  See  Note 
at  end  of  Chapter.  Images  are  used  of  idols 
in  other  places  (Num.  xxxiii.  5*;  a  K.  xi. 
18). 

the  star  of  your  god}  In  the  Hebrew  the 
phrase  is  construed  in  apposition  with  what 
precedes,  and  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  "your 
star  god."  It  indicates  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  as  the  passage  is  explained 
by  St  Stephen,  who  mentions  the  worship  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  as  later  than  that  of  the 
calf  (Acts  vii.  41,  44). 

iwhich  ye  made  to  joursel'nes'\  In  this  lay 
their  sin  and  folly.  Notwithstanding  the 
tokens  of  God's  presence  among  them,  and 
the  stringent  prohibitions  of  idolatry,  they 
made  idols,  which  they  chose  according  to 
their  fancy,  and  worshipped  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Compare  the  language  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxii.  15 — 18,  ji. 

27.  Therefore,  &c.]  In  the  Hebrew  am- 
ply And.  And  nuill  I  cause.  Sec.  "  Ye,  O 
house  of  Israel,  have  thus  long  provoked  Me 
to  jealousy.  Ye  have  offered  sacrifices  to  Me, 
and  worshipped  idols  at  the  same  time.  And 
I  will  banish  you  from  your  land."  Their 
exile,  in  God's  providence,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  their  transgression. 

Damascus']  had  been  recently  recovered  by 
Israel  (a  K.  xiv.  28)  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians,  their  chief  enemy  on  the  north.  But 
as  the  favour  thus  shewn  them  had  not  been 
followed  by  amendment,  they  were  now  to  be 
carried  captive  beyond  Damascus.  The  pro- 
phet does  not  specify  the  victorious  nation, 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  the  Assyrians 
(j  K.  xvii.  6),  a  people  that,  at  that  time,  had 
shewnno  hostility  to  Israel.  And  it  is  said 
that  hitherto  there  had  been  no  instance  of  a 
nation  being  carried  captive  by  its  conqueror. 
St  Stephen,  in  quoting  the  prediction  (Acts 
vii.  43),  says,  beyond  Babylon,  mentioning  the 
city  beyond  which  lay  the  cities  of  the  Medes, 
in  which,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  the 
Israelites  were  settled. 

saith  the  Lord,  luhose  name  is  The  Ood  of 
hosts']  This  was  no  mere  vague  anticipation 
of  the  prophet's,  that  the  injustice,  corruption, 
and  profligacy  of  his  countrymen  would  call 
down  punishment  from  heaven.  It  is  God 
Himself  Who,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, 
here  speaks.  Hence  Amos  could  say  precisely 
what  the  punishment  should  be,  and  from 
what  quarter  it  should  come. 
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In  our  A.  V.  the  word  imaget  seems  to  be 
applied  both  to  Moloch  and  Chiun,  but  this  is 
not  sup{>orted  by  the  Hebrew.  The  force  of 
the  original  is  best  seen  when  the  clauses  are 
presented  separately  to  the  eye,  thus ; 

n3;nbN  2213 

The  repetition  of  ns  shews  that  the  verb 
has  two  objects,  and  its  absence  before  3313  is 
an  intimation  that  this  word  is  in  apposition 
with  what  goes  before. 

As  regards  ni3D,  it  might  be  a  proper 
name  (as  in  our  margin),  "Siccuth,  your 
king,"  but  this  rendering  has  no  historical 
support.  The  ancients  agree  in  taking  it  as 
a  noun,  not  as  a  proper  name.  Thus  the 
LXX.  have  o-ki;)/);,  and,  by  using  the  sing., 
would  not  seem  to  have  read  here  the  common 
word  rtSI^,  but  a  singular  form,  derived  fix)m 
the  same  verb.  And  if  ni3D  is  not  a  proper 
name,  this  of  itself  makes  it  improbable  that 
JV3  in  the  parallel  clause  can  be  taken  as  one. 
Besides,  the  plural  of  the  word  joined  with  it, 

D3'0^V,  forbids  this.  The  Vulg.  represents  it  by 
hnaginem.   The  Targum  retains  the  word,  per- 


NOTE  on  Chap.  v.  26. 

haps,  because  not  understood,  IWD?^  11*3  0'. 
In  the  Syriac  the  corresponding  words 
are  ^oaLol^f    ^O^D.    And  in  the  works  of 


St  Ephrem  (11.  458)  Saturn  is  called  by  this 
name.    In  Arabic  too  the  planet  sometimes 

bears  the  same  name  (y;'jJ^).  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  proper  Arabic  name  for 

Saturn  is  iJ»-j>  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Syriac.  It 
is  not  found  In  early  Arabic  books.  The 
identification  therefore  of  JV3  with  Saturn 
rests  on  very  slender  grounds. 

The  LXX.  have  'Paiijbai/  for  1V3.  According 
to  Gesenius  ('Thes.'  p.  670),  and  others  be- 
fore him,  this  arose  from  a  confusion  of  the 
letters  3  and  T  in  the  old  characters.  He 
gives  an  example  from  Nahum  i.  6,  where  the 
LXX.  have  ip^al  (t^Kl)  for  tiie  Hebrew  B'«3. 
It  is  true  that  in  Coptic  lists  of  the  planets 
Rephan  represents  Saturn,  but  the  name  may 
simply  have  come  from  the  Coptic  translation 
of  this  passage,  in  which  the  word  found  in 
the  LXX.  was  adopted.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  planet  bore  this  name 
amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians.  See  more  in 
Gesenius  (u.  s.),  and  Keil  on  the  passage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tie  wanionness  of  Israel,  7  shall  be  plagued 
■with  desolation,  12  and  their  incorrigibleness. 

WOE  to  them  that '  are  at  ease 
in  Zion,  and   trust  in  the 


mountain  of  Samaria,  which  are  named 

* '  chief  of  the  natiorjs,  to  whom  the  »Exod.i9. 

house  of  Israel  came  !  tor,  first' 

2  Pass  ye  unto  Calneh,  and  see;-^''^" 
and  from  thence  go  ye  to  Hamath 


Chap.  VI.  1.  fToe  to  them  that  are  at 
ease']  Or,  as  in  the  margin,  secure.  The  word, 
employed  by  the  prophet  is  one  that  is  exten- 
sive in  form,  and  means  thoroughly  careless  or 
indifferent,  perfectly  at  ease.  It  is  used  also  by 
Isaiah  (xxxii.  9 — 11).  It  is  the  nobles  and 
chief  men,  not  only  of  Samaria,  but  of  Zion 
also  (y.  ij,  who  are  here  rebuked  and  threat- 
ened for  their  self-indulgence  and  recklessness 
(vv.  I — 8). 

and  trust  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria']  rtay 
also  be  rendered,  and  to  the  confident  ones  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria.  Zion  and  Samaria  will 
thus  be  addressed  in  exactly  parallel  clauses. 

named  chief  of  the  nations]  The  force  of  the 
first  word  and  its  construction  might  more 
exactiy  be  given  thus :  'The  marked,  or  distin- 
guished men  of  the  chief  of  the  nations.  Amos 
describes  them  by  the  word  used  by  Moses 
(Num.  i.  17)  in  speaking  of  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  of  their  fathers,  heads  of  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  when  he  writes  that  they  were  "  ex- 
pressed by  name."  The  very  word  (which  is 
found  besides  only  in  the  later  books,  Chro- 
nicles and    Ezra)  would  recall  earlier  and 

Vol.  VI. 


purer  days.  The  chief  ^  the  nations,  or,  as  in 
the  margin,  the  fbrstfrtdts,  i.e.  the  choicest, 
most  favoured.  Such  was  Israel,  as  chosen 
and  known  by  God  (ch.  iii.  2).  The  same 
phrase  was  used  by  Balaam  of  Amalek,  to 
signify  its  dignity  and  power  among  neigh" 
bouring  nations. 

to  luhom  the  house  of  Israel  came]  The 
people  came  to  them,  as  judges  and  rulers. 
In  them  they  might  have  looked  for  examples 
of  uprightness  and  virtue.  What  they  saw 
was  injustice,  pride  and  wantonness. 

a.  Compare  your  condition  wdth  that  of 
other  kingdoms  close  at  hand.  Look  to  the 
east,  the  north,  and  the  west. 

Pass]  Cross  over  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
far  east,  unto  Calneh,  on  the  Tigris,  men- 
tioned as  early  as  Gen.  x.  10  (where  see  note), 

thence  go]  to  the  north  to  Hamath  called  the 
great,  probably  not  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
smaller  city  of  the  same  name,  but  to  mark 
its  size  and  importance.  So  Zidon  has  this 
epithet  in  Josh.  xi.  8.  It  was  situated  in  a 
valley  of  the  Orontes.    Called  Epiphania  after 
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the  great :  then  go  down  to  Gath  of 
.  the  Philistines :  be  they  better  than 
these  kingdoms  ?  or  their  border 
greater  than  your  border  ? 

^Ezek.T2.      2  Ye  that  '^put  far  away  the  ''evil 

'chsg.  5.  day,  and  cause  the  "  seat  of  violence 

1  Or,         to  come  near ; 

/Sm/*"  4   That   lie   upon   beds   of  ivory, 


and  '  stretch  themselves  upon   their  *^. 
couches,    and   eat   the  lambs  out  of  with 
the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  jf^i>,. 
midst  of  the  stall; 

«  That  '  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  '  ^' 

.  -i  ,  .  ,  ,  .  quaver. 

viol,  and  mvent  to  themselves  mstru- 
ments  of  musick,  like  David ;  '"jL,/, 

6  That  drink  '  wine  in  bowls,  and  o/wim. 


Antiochus,  it  still  retains  its  old  name.  The 
entrance  to  it  was  assigned  as  the  northern 
border  of  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  8).  It  had 
recently  been  recovered  by  Jeroboam  II, 
(»  K.  xiv.  25,  a8).  To  its  conquest  allusion 
may  be  made  here, 

•  then  (and)  go  dmun  to  Gati?]  Go  4onun 
because  it  was  situated  in  the  Shephelah  or 
lonu  Ifind  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  one 
of  the  five  Philistine  cities  and  lay  on  the 
borders  of  Judah,  see  Josh.  xiii.  3.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Amos  with  the  other  four  cities 
(ch.  i.),  by  Zephaniah  (iL  4),  or  by  Zechariah 
(ix.  5),  probably  because  it  never  recovered 
after  Uzziah  took  Jt  and  broke  down  its  wall 
(a  Ghro,  xxvi.  6). 

bf  they  better  than  these  kingdoms  f\  Were 
the  places  just  mentioned  better  ^,  more 
prosperous,  than  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah  ?  It  is  implied  that  they  had  received 
less  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  their  border 
or  territory  was  smaller.  While  these  had 
been  subdued  or  destroyed,  how  ungrateful 
had  Israel  proved  for  far  higher  blessings ! 
What  then  must  be  its  doom  ? 

3.  Te  that  put  far  aiiuay,  &c.]  The  form 
of  the  word  shews  that  it  was  their  habit  to 
do  this.  The  evil  day  or  the  day  of  evil  is 
another  expression  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
(v.  18,  ao).  The  thought  of  it  was  unwel- 
come, and  so  they  ^a;  it  far  aiuay,  with  dis,, 
gust  and  abhorrence.  Such  is  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  verb.  They  assigned  a  distant 
date  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  threats. 
They  were  like  those  who  said.  The  vision  that 
he  feeth  is  for  many  days  to  come,  and  he  pro- 
phesieth  of  the  times  that  are  far  off  (Ezek.  xii. 
a7,  and  the  context).  In  contrast  with  this, 
they^  cause  the  seaf  of  violence  to  come  near. 
The  farther  off  the  day  of  evil  ivas,  the 
stronger  the  temptation  to  commit  oppression. 
The  word  for  seat  means  dwelling  or  sitting. 
The  passage  may  be  taken  in  more  than  one 
way.  They  gave  a  ready  welcome  to  violence ; 
made  a  home  for  it,  sheltered  and  cherished  it. 
Or,  they  countenanced  and  encouraged  violence 
on  the  seat  of  the  judge.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  phrase,  the  throne  of  iniquity 
(Ps.  xciv.  20),  and  the  use  of  the  verb  sit 
frequently  of  kuigs  and  magistrates,  as  in  Ps. 
cxxii.  5. 

4.  beds  of  ivoryj^  Perhaps  inlaid  with  it. 
So  houses  of  ivory  (iii.  15). 


stretch  themselves^  The  marginal  rendering 
seems  to  refer  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
word — the  pouring,  streaming  out  of  water ; 
hence  that  of  listless  self-indulgence.  Our 
word  lounge  comes  near  it. 

couches']  Probably  such  as  were  fiimished 
with  a  canopy  or  hangings  (see  iii.  la). 

lambs']  The  word  means  those  that  were 
fatted  for  the  table.  Of  these  the  best  were 
taken  out  of  the  flock,  as  theca/iv^  were  picked 
out  from  others  at  the  stall. 

5.  chanf\  The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 
not  found  elsewhere;  chant  is  not  adequate. 
The  marginal  quaver  is  better,  intimating 
something  artificial  and  feeble,  but  is  limited 
to  the  execution  of  the  music.  The  same  root 
in  Arabic  means  to  speak  hurriedly,  <without  re- 
flection. If  it  relatoi  only  to  conversation  it 
might  be  illustrated  by  our  familiar  expres- 
sions, gabble,  prate,  chatter.  Here  it  is  applied 
to  the  words  which  were  sung  to  the  harp, 
and  it  indicates  that  the  singers  thought  more 
of  the  sound  than  of  the  sense.  Both  words 
and  music  seem  to  have  been  such  as  would 
suit  listless  and.  effeminate  revellers.  In  the 
next  clause  they  ate  contrasted  with  David,  to 
whom  is  ascribed  the  use  of  the  psaltery  and 
harp,  stringed  instruments,  in  the  temple 
service  (j  Chro.  xxix.  %s).  These  are  called 
instruments  of  David  (ib.  v.  16),  and  are  else- 
'  where  (i  Chro.  xxiii.  j)  said  to  have  been 
made  by  him  to  praise  the  Lord.  David 
invented  or  improved  the  nebel  (viol  here), 
and  the  kinnor,  the  one  played  with  the  hand, 
the  other  with  the  plectrum,  according  to 
Josephus  ('Antiq.'  vil.  i»,  13),  devoting  the 
musical  talent  given  to  him  in  honour  of  God. 
These  degenerate  nobles  made  improvements 
in  the  instruments  of  their  day,  solely  to 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  their  luxurious 
banquets. 

_  6.  _  That  drink  luint  in  hovaW]  The  margin 
gives  it  more  exactly,  in  bowls  of<wine.  The 
word  rendered  boiuls  means  elsewhere  beuins 
to  hold  the  blood  that  was  sprinkled,  and  was 
among  the  utensils  of  the  great  altar  (see 
Exod.  xxxviii.  3  ;  Zech.  xiv.  ao).  Such  bowls 
were  among  the  offerings  of  the  princes, 
enumerated  in  Num.  vii.,  which  were  brought 
at  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle.  Their 
weight  is  there  said  to  have  been  seventy 
shekels.  The  use  of  this  word  might  suggest 
a  contrast  between  the  dissolute  princes  of 


tHeb. 
breach. 
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anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  oint- 
ments :  but  they  are  not  grieved  for 
the  *  affliction  of  Joseph. 

7  %  Therefore  nowr  shall  they  go 
captive  with  the  first  that  go  cap- 
tive, and  the  banquet  of  them  that 
stretched  themselves  shall  be  removed. 

8  'The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by 


himself,  saith  the  Lord  the  God  of 
hosts,  I  abhor  the  excellency  of  Ja- 
cob, and  hate  his  palaces :  therefore 
will  I  deliver  up  the  city  with  *  all  <.Heb. 
that  IS  therem.  matiien- 

9    And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if^' 
there  remain  ten  men  in  one  house, 
that  they  shall  die. 


Samaria  and  their  ancestors  (cf.  ver.  i).  If 
the  word  is  taken  in  its  plain,  literal  mean- 
ing, it  would  shew  that  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  sacred  vessels  at  their  feasts.  In  any 
case,  it  implies  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  ordinary  cups,  or  drinking  Vessels,  and 
drank  to  excess. 

anoint  themsel'ves]  Had  they  done  this 
with  plain  olive  oil  they  would  have  complied 
merely  with  the  custom  of  their  country 
(Deut.  xxviii.  40),  which  an  eastern  climate 
made  necessary.  Here  too  the  same  luxury 
displayed  itself.  They  used  the  chief  ointments 
or  unguents ;  the  prophet  employing  the  same 
word  as  in  t;.  i,  for  chief  oi  the  nations.  The 
only  ointment  of  which  we  read  in  earlier 
times  that  was  rendered  fragrant  with  costly 
aromatics,  was  that  which  was  compounded 
■wi^ principal  spices  (Exod.  xxx.  33,  foil.)  for 
anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  its 
vessels.  To  compound  anything  like  it  for 
other  uses  was  strictly  forbidden  (ib.  v.  33). 

not  grieved  for  the  eviction  of  Joseph'^  Those 
who  are  rebuked  by  the  prophet,  lived  for 
themselves.  They  ate  and  drank  and  pam- 
pered themselves.  Even  their  higher  tastes,  as 
for  music,  shewed  themselves  only  in  a  refined 
selfishness.  This  was  their  manner  of  life. 
Amos  uses  many  participles  in  his  description, 
■yvhich  cannot  be  retained  in  our  language, 
and  so  shews  that  he  is  painting  the  daily  life ' 
of  these  luxurious  self-indulgent  men.  Their 
one  great  aim  was  the  gratification  of  self. 
How  coul^-  they  weep  with  him  that  wept  ? 
What  to  them  -was  the  affliction,  or  the  breach, 
of  Joseph  (cp.  V.  15)  ?  the  ruin  that  by  the 
voice  of  the  prophets  was  impending  over  the 
kingdom.'  They  had  no  sympathy  with 
sorrow.  They  were  not  grieved,  sick  at  heart 
(such  is  the  force  of  the  word),  as  noble  and 
generous  natures  would  have  been,  at  the 
misery  that  awaited  their  country. 

7.  Therefore  now  shall  they  go  captive  luith 
the  first  that  go  captive]  With  the  first,\it^aXiy, 
at  the  head,  in  the  front  of  the  captives.  The 
prophet  uses  a  word  allied  to  that  in  which  he 
spoke  of  them  as  belonging  to  "  the  chief  oi 
the  nations;"  as  anointing  themselves  with 
*^  chief  ointment."  As  they  were  first  in 
station,  first  in  recklessness  and  dissolute  en- 
joyments, so  should  they  be  first  in  ignominy, 
in  the  van  of  the  exiles  on  their  way  to  a 
4i$tant  land. 


the  banquet  of  them  that  stretched  themselvesl 
In  the  Hebrew  it  is  mirzach  seruchim,  as  if 
Amos  chose  words  of  similar  sound  to  express 
his  meaning.  The  first  is  a  rare  word,  which 
according  to  its  derivation  means  a  shrill, 
piercing  cry.  This  might  be  the  expression  of 
wild  revelry,  as  here,  or  of  anguish,  as  in 
Jer.  xvi.  5  (A,  V.  mourmng").  The  discordant 
mirth  of  these  riotous  loungers  must  be  removed, 
depart  and  pass  away. 

8.  hath  sivom  by  himself]  Literally,  by  His 
soul,  in  condescension  using  the  language  of 
man:  so  similarly  in  other  places  as  I  live 
(Num.  xiv.  a8).  He  svrears  by  Himself, 
because  He  could  sivear  by  no  greater;  and  in 
this  case  also  to  shetu  the  immutability  of  His 
counsel  (Heh.  vi.  13,  17). 

the  excellency  of  Jacob]  is  used  in  a  later 
chapter  (viii.  7)  as  a  designation  of  God  Him- 
self; for  in  Him  alone  might  Jacob,  i.e.  his 
descendants,  glory.  But  when  they  ceased  to 
acknowledge  (see  v.  13)  that  they  had  nothing 
but  what  they  had  received  from  Him  Who 
chose  their  forefathers  not  for  any  goodness  or 
excellence  of  theirs,  but  simply  because  He 
loved  them  (Deut.  vii.  7,  8),  then  their  excel- 
lency became  pride,  as  the  same  word  often 
means  (as  in  Jer.  xiii.  g).  Their  ^fl/a«j  were 
hateful  to  Him  because  they  were  founded  on 
robbery  and  oppression  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  13 — 17), 
and  were  enriched  by  what  had  been  wrung 
from  the  poor  and  needy  (see  chap,  iii, 
10,  11). 

therefore]    Simply  and,  as  before  (v.  47). 

•will  I  deliver  up]  The  verb  means  to  shut 
up,  and  when  it  signifies  fo  make  over  entirely, 
to  deliver  up,  is  commonly  followed  by  in  the 
hand  of,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  surrender 
is  made  is  expressed.  The  meaning  may  be 
either  that  God  would  deliver  up  the  city  with- 
out reserve,  luith  all  the  fulness  thereof,  all  its 
inhabitahts,  and  all  its  wealth,  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  or,  that  God  Himself  would 
shut  up  the  city,  besieging  it  straitly, 

9.  if  there  remam  ten  men]  It  is  not  said 
where  this  would  happen.  But  the  scene  may 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  besieged  city.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  terrible 
picture  which  the  prophet  draws  with  a  few 
touches.  In  the  straitness  of  that  siege  which 
lasted  three  years  (*  K.  xvii.  5),  famine  must 
have  been  followed  by  pestilence.    A  housti 
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10  And  a  man's  uncle  shall  take 

him  up,  and  he  that  burneth  him, 

to  bring  out  the  bones  out  of  the 

house,   and  shall  say  unto  him  that 

rchap.s.   "    ^y    the    sides    of  the    house,    Is 

lifer  the      *^'^'     y^^     ""y     ^''h     ^^^^  ^    ^'^^     h^ 

wii/noi,    shall  say.  No.     Then  shall  he  say, 
TO/.  ""    •''Hold    thy   tongue :    for   '  we   may 


not   make  mention  of  the  name   of 
the  Lord. 

11  For,  behold,  the  Lord  com- 
mandeth,  and  he  will  smite  the  great 
house  with  '  breaches,  and  the  little  J,P;i/"'> 
house  with  clefts. 

12  IT   Shall  horses   run  upon  the 
rock .'  will  one  plow  there  with  oxen  ? 


^ings. 


where  ten  men  <were  left,  were  spared,  survived 
the  casualties  and  privations  of  a  siege,  may 
have  been  one  of  the  palaces.  It  could  hardly 
be  small. 

10.  And  a  man's  uncle,  &c.]  The  pro- 
phet's exact  words  are  more  precise  and  clear, 
And  his  uncle  and  his  burner  shall  take  him  up. 
The  man  has  lost  father  and  brothers.  His 
next  of  kin  is  his  uncle,  and  he  cannot  lay  him 
in  the  earth.  The  virulence  of  the  plague  for- 
bade this,  it  may  be,  or  as  the  burial-place  lay 
outside  the  walls,  according  to  Jewish  custom, 
it  was  inaccessible.  His  uncle  therefore  must 
with  his  own  hands  burn  his  remains.  The 
Jews  buried  their  dead.  The  only  cases  of 
burning  are  exceptional,  and  for  special 
reasons.  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  probably  burned  that  they  might  not 
again  be  insulted  by  the  Philistines  (i  S.  xxxi. 
II — 13).  The  burning  spoken  of  in  other 
places  (*  Chro.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
s)  was  that  of  fragrant  spices,  not  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

By  bones  some  have  understood  the  emaciated 
bodies,  so  reduced  as  to  be  almost  skeletons. 
It  may  express  simply  the  corpses.  When  the 
uncle's  pious  task  seems  done,  when  he  has 
carried  out  nine,  as  he  returns  to  the  house, 
and  passes  Uirough  its  empty  rooms,  he  finds 
in  its  sides,  in  one  of  its  remote  chambers,  one 
who  still  lives,  and  he  asks  if  he  is  the  only  one 
left.  Is  there  yet  any  with  thee?  The  answer 
is,  No.  The  uncle's  rejoinder  is,  Hold  thy 
tongue  I  or,  to  use  a  word  very  like  that  in 
the  text,  Hush  I  for  ixje  may  not  make  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord.  These  last  words  are 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  prophet  himself,  but 
with  little  probability.  They  are  more  natu- 
rally attributed  to  the  uncle.  The  literal  trans- 
lation is,  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  must 
be  supplied.  It  is  certainly  implied  that  the 
sick  man  was  observed  to  be  about  to  speak, 
and  was  stopped  by  the  other's  Hush  I  "What 
was  he  going  to  add?  Some  suppose  an 
appeal  to  God,  in  confirmation  of  his  No,  such 
as,  the  Lord  liveth  (cf.  i  K.  xvii.  la).  Others 
think  it  likely  that  the  survivor  might  intend 
to  thank  God  for  sparing  him.  And  this 
agrees  well  with  the  phrase  to  make  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  often  implies 
praise  and  trust  (Ps.  xx.  8 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 


The  prohibition  might  spring  from  supersti- 
tion that  feared  to  mention  the  very  name  of 
Him  Who  so  terribly  visited  them.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  regard  it  as  the  language 
of  despondency  or  despair.  Of  what  avail 
was  any  appeal  to  the  Lord  now?  It  was 
idle  in  the  day  of  vengeance.  The  Jewish 
commentators  put  the  last  words  in  the  mouth 
of  the  sick  man,  as  if  saying,  "  Remove  the 
dead,  for  while  they  lived  they  prayed  not  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Of  the  two  marginal 
renderings  the  second  seems  to  embody  this 
view. 

11.  the  Lord  commandeth,  and  he  <uiill  smitej 
So  in  ch.  ix.  9,  I  tvill  command  and  I  ivillsift. 
Though  He  commands  the  human  instruments 
of  His  anger,  it  is  still  the  Lord  Himself  'Who 
inflicts  punishment.  By  the  great  house  some 
understand  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  by  the 
little  house,  that  of  Judah.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  take  these  expressions  literally. 
Compare  iii.  15,  where  great  houses  may  be 
also  many  houses;  neither  small  nor  great 
should  escape.  Only  the  greater  the  house, 
the  greater  the  ruin.  For  breaches  we  find  in 
the  margin  droppings,  in  which  sense  the  word 
is  used  in  other  places  -{Song  of  Sol.  v.  2,  drops 
of  nighty  Transferred  from  liquid  to  dry 
things.  It  may  mean  small  fragments,  atoms. 
The  prophet's  language  implies  that  the  great 
house  should  be  smitten  so  as  to  become  atoms 
or  dust  J  while  the  small  house  should  be  full 
of  clefts,  cracks  or  rents. 

12.  The  questions  of  the  prophet  vividly 
represent  what  is  unnatural,  absurd  and  fruit- 
less. Do  horses  run  up  the  steep  cliflF?  Do 
men  plough  with  oxen  on  the  naked  rock? 
Would  not  the  toil  be  piieposterous  ?  Our 
translators  have  well  added  there  in  the  second 
clause,  in  which  something  must  be  supplied. 
Would  not  a  man  be  thought  mad  who 
should  attempt  such  a  thing  ?  Amos  seems 
to  address  himself  to  the  nobles  and  judges  of 
Israel,  as  if  he  had  said — Is  your  conduct 
more  reasonable,  who  have  violated  the  eternal 
laws  of  God,  have  turned  law  and  equity  into 
a  means  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  yet 
hope  to  prosper,  escaping  the  divine  venge- 
ance ?  For  (he  adds)  ye  have  turned  judg- 
ment into  gall,  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
into  hemlock.  He  had  used  a  similar  expres- 
sion to  the  last  in  an  earlier  chapter  (v.  7). 
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for  ye  have  turned  judgment  into 
gall,  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
into  hemlock : 

13  Ye  which  rejoice  in  a  thing  of 
nought,  which  say,  Have  we  not 
taken  to  us  horns  by  our  own 
strength  ? 

14  But,  behold,  I  will  raise  up 
against  you  a  nation,  O  house  of  Is- 
rael, saith  the  Lord  the  God  of  hosts ; 
and  they  shall  afflict  you  from  the 


entering  in  of  Hemath  unto  the  'river  J,°^V. 
of  the  wilderness. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

I  The  judgments  of  the  grasshoppers,  4  and  of 
the  fire,  are  diverted  by  the  prayer  of  Amos. 
7  By  the  wall  of  a  plumbline  is  signified  the 
rejection  of  Israel.  10  Amaziah  complaineth 
of  Amos.  14  Amos  sheweth  his  calling,  16 
and  AmadaKs  judgment. 

THUS  hath  the  Lord  God  shew- 
ed unto  me ;  and,  behold,  he 


where  our  translators  have  ivormiuood  for 
the  word  rendered  hemlock  here.  The  word 
rendered  gall  is  of  uncertain  meaning.  As  it 
signifies  hterally  head,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
primarily  it  indicates  the  poppy,  and  then  what 
was  bitter,  injurious  and  poisonous.  The 
corrupt  judge  turns  what  is  wholesome  into 
poison ;  he  makes  what  should  be  sweetest, 
bitterest. 

13.  Te  <whicb  rejoice. ..which  say']  The 
prophet,  according  to  his  custom,  uses  par- 
ticiples— You  who  are  always  rejmcing  in  a 
thing  of  nought;  in  Hebrew  one  word,  a  no- 
thiag,  a  non-entity,  in  that  present  seeming 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  which  has  no  real 
foundation ;  who  are  always  saying — Have 
tue  not  taken  to  us  horns  by  our  own  strength? 
Horns  are  the  common  emblem  in  Scripture 
of  power  and  might,  Deut.  xxxiii.  17  ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  17.  These  boasters  attributed  all  their 
success  to  themselves.  It  was  not  God 
who  had  given  them  horns.  No.  They  had 
taken  them,  and  taken  them  to  themselves,  to 
use  them  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
Very  different  is  the  language  of  the  sacred 
historian  (j  K.  xiv.  45 — 27):  God  saw  the 
bitter  affliction  of  Israel,  and  saved  them  by 
the  hand  of  Jeroboam  II. 

14.  But]  Literally,  For.  They  were  exult- 
ing in  their  recent  victories  over  the  Syrians, 
in  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  border  of  their 
kingdom  both  in  the  north  and  south.  But 
their  exultation  was  vain;  their  confidence 
misplaced.  They  did  not  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  their  success.  They  saw  in  their 
restored  empire  only  the  result  of  their  own 
wisdom  and  valour.  This  gleam  of  prosperity 
was  their  last  trial,  and  they  proved  incor- 
rigible. The  end  shewed  that  they  rejoiced 
in  a  thing  of  nought.  For,  behold,  I  (emphatic) 
vjill  raise  up  against  you  a  nation,  and  they 
4hall  afflict  you.  In  a  K.  xiv.  25  the  resto- 
ration of  the  border  of  Israel  is  described, 
with  one  exception,  in  the  same  words  as 
those  in  which  are  here  announced  the  limits 
of  the  coming  affliction.  From  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath  to  the  sea  of  the  Arabah  are  the 
precise  words  of  the  sacred  historian.    For  sea 


in  Amos  we  find  river,  or  rather  brook,  wady. 
The  Arabah  is  the  name  in  Hebrew  for  the 
depressed  valley  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  called  from  its  shape,  in  Greek,  Aulon, 
and  in  Arabic,  El  Ghor.  In  our  A.  V.  it 
is  rendered  plain  generally.  The  Dead  Sea 
is  called  by  Moses  the  sea  of  the  Arabah, 
or  the  plain  (as  in  Deut.  iii.  17).  The  river 
of  the  wilderness,  or  wady  of  the  Arabah, 
must  have  been  some  well-known  boundary. 
It  would  seem  to  be  some  stream  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  was  also  the  southern 
border  of  Moab,  as  that  country  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Isaiah 
mentions  (xv.  7)  the  brook  (or  wady)  of  the 
willows — in  Hebrew  nachal  ha-arabim — in 
Moab's  southern  border.  This  has  been 
identified  with  a  stream  called  in  its  upper 
course  Wady  el  Ahsa,  and  in  its  lower  Wiady 
es  Safieh,  which  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
southern  end.  Its  position  would  suit  the 
prophet's  words  (see  a  K.  xiv.  aj). 

Chap.  VII.  1.  The  prophet  had  just 
announced  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
Israel  by  a  powerful  enemy.  He  now  adds  a 
series  of  visions,  in  which  God  shewed  him 
some  details  of  the  approaching  calamity.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  an  early  commentator 
that  the  first  three  correspond  with  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Assyrians.  First,  Pul  invaded 
the  land,  and  retired  on  receiving  from  Mena- 
hem  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  which  he 
had  exacted  from  his  wealthy  subjects  (a  K. 
XV.  19,  ao).  Secondly,  Tiglath-Pileser,  at 
the  invitation  of  Ahaz,  made  a  second  inva- 
sion, and  carried  captive  the  tribes  on  the 
north  and  east  (a  K.  xv.  tg,  xvi.  7  ;  i  Chro. 
V.  «6).  Lastly,  Shalmaneser  subdued  the 
whole  country,  and  carried  away  the  remainder 
of  the  people. 

Thus  hath  the  Lord  God  shewed  unto  me] 
With  these  words  three  of  the  visions  are 
introduced  (y.  i,  4,  viii.  i)  ;  the  remaining  one 
in  almost  the  same  (y.  7). 

he  formed]  He  was  in  the  act  of  forming. 
He  Who  was  called  before  the  former  of  the 
mountains  (see  on  iv.  13)  is  here  represented  as 
equally  the  former  of  insects.    In  the  Bible 
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I Oi,^»« formed  'grasshoppers  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  shooting  up  of  the  latter 
growth ;  and,  lo,  it  was  the  latter 
growth  after  the  king's  mowings. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
they  had  made  an  end  of  eating  the 
grass  of  the  land,  then  I  said,  O 
Lord  God,  forgive,  I  beseech  thee  : 

I  Or,  ib/w  '  by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  ?  for  he 

of  or,  for)    .     •'        ,,  •' 

?iKoi       IS  small. 

fl^tfa?  3  The  Lord  repented  for  this  :  It 

shall  not  be,  saith  the  Lord, 


4  fl  Thus  hath  the  Lord  GoD 
shewed  unto  me :  and,  behold,  the 
Lord  God  called  to  contend  by  fire, 
and  it  devoured  the  great  deep,  and 
did  eat  up  a  part. 

5  Then  said  I,  O  Lord  God,  cease, 
I  beseech  thee  :  by  whom  shall  Jacob 
arise  ?  for  he  is  small. 

6  The  Lord  repented  for  this : 
This  also,shall  not  be,  saith  the  Lord 
God. 

7  IT   Thus  he  shewed  me :  and. 


God  is  spoken  of  throughout,  not  as  ruling 
the  world  by  general  laws  (as  we  speak),  but 
as  the  actual  Agent  Who  always  ixiorketh  (John 
V.  17).  For  grasshoppers,  or  rather  locusts, 
Amos  uses  a  word  found  only  once  elsewhere 
(Nahum  iii.  17). 

in  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  up  of  the 
latter  grotutK\  That  is,  at  the  very  season 
when  a  plague  of  locusts  would  be  most 
terrible ;  when  the  grass,  after  being  mown, 
began  to  grow  again.  The  latter  growth  was 
the  result  of  the  latter  rain,  that  fell  before 
the  heat  of  summer  set  in,  drying  up  every- 
thing; and  they  are  respectively  called  by 
names  derived  from  one  root,  lekesh,  mal- 
kosh.  The  effect  of  this  rain  is  referred  to 
in  Ps.  bcxii.  6,  like  rain  upon  the  moiun  grass. 
If  there  were  no  aftergrowth,  there  would  be 
no  supply  for  the  winter.  By  the  kin^s  mow- 
ings we  must  understand  the  first  crop  of 
grass,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
Israel  for  the  kingU  use.  It  was  thus  of  no 
avail  to  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

2.  grass  of  the  land]  This  includes  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  food  of  man,  as  in 
Ps.  civ.  14,  where  the  same  word  occurs, ' '  herb 
for  the  service  of  man"  (cf.  Gen.  i.  11,  12, 
29,  ix.  3).  Amos  intercedes  at  this  point, 
using  the  same  prayer  as  Moses  in  Num.  xiv. 
19,  though  the  words  differ  in  our  version. 

by  luhom  shall  Jacob  arise  T]  More  literally, 
•who  is  Jacob  that  he  should  arise  ?  How  can 
he  arise,  stand  or  endure,  if  thus  visited  ? 

for  he  is  small]  Reduced  and  impoverished 
by  intestine  commotions  and  foreign  invasion 
(z  K.  XV.).  Such  were  the  calamities  sym- 
bolized by  the  locusts. 

3.  The  Lord  repented  for  this]  He  sus- 
pended the  full  execution  of  His  purpose, 
listening,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  prophet's 
supplication.  It  was  after  the  locusts  had 
eaten  what  they  could  find,  that  this  conces- 
sion was  granted.  The  word  this  therefore 
points,  not  to  what  was  past,  but  to  some 
greater,  unnamed  calamity  that  was  to  follow. 
A  respite  was  granted. 

4.  called]    "Was  calling,  summoning,  His 


people  to  contend.  The  verb  signifies  to  con- 
tend judicially,  in  a  court  of  law.  He  bids 
them  enter  into  judgment  with  Him.  He 
will  try  their  case  with  _fire.  So  it  is  said 
(Isai.  Ixvi.  16)  By  fire  and  by  His  sivord  will 
the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
22).  The  imagery  is  supplied  by  those  fires 
that,  breaking  out  after  long  drought  in  grass 
or  forest  (Joel  i.  19),  burn  everything  before 
them.  That  the^re  spoken  of  is  symbolical  is 
shewn  by  its  devouring  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
land. 

the  great  deep]  is  an  expression  found 
chiefly  in  the  poetical  books,  occurring  else- 
where only  in  the  narratives  of  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood.  Where  our  translators  have 
devour  and  eat,  in  Hebrew  the  same  word 
(eat)  is  used  twice. 

a  part]  should  be  the  part  or  portion,  for 
it  is  made  definite  by  the  article.  What  is 
meant  seems  to  be  the  portion  which  God 
decreed  to  be  consumed  ;  not  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Israel,  but  that  portion  which  suffered 
from  the  violence  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 

5,  6.  Again  the  prophet  intercedes,  not 
praying  as  before  that  God  would  forgive 
{y.  2),  but  cease,  desist,  sparing  some ;  and  he 
uses  the  same  plea  as  before,  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  Jacob.  And,  once  more,  the 
intercession  of  Amos  obtains  a  mitigation  of 
the  punishment.  The  worst  that  is  to  happen 
shall  yet  be  deferred. 

7,  8.  In  this  third  vision  the  Lord  Him- 
self is  seen  by  the  prophet,  not  sending  locusts 
or  fire  on  a  guilty  land,  but  coming  down  to 
punish  them.  The  purport  too  of  the  vision  is 
explained.  The  word  for  plumbline  is  found 
here  only  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  its  meaning 
is  rendered  clear  by  the  cognate  languages.  A 
wall  of  a  plumbline,  as  the  prophet  calls  it, 
is  a  wall  made  according  to  such  a  line, 
straight,  perpendicular.  It  had  been  built 
with  care  and  judgment,  by  rule  and  measure. 
By  the  same  should  it  be  destroyed.  I  will 
set  a  plumbline,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  Israel, 
for  the  overthrow  was  not  to  be  limited  to 
a  part,  but  was  to  embrace  all.    In  other 
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behold,  the  Lord  stood  upon  a  wall 
made  by  a  plumbline,  with  a  plumb- 
line  in  his  hand. 

8  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Amos,  what  seest  thou  ?  And  I  said, 
A  plumbline.  Then  said  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  set  a  plumbline  in  the 
midst  of  my  people  Israel :  I  will  not 
again  pass  by  them  any  more  : 

9  And  the  high  places  of  Isaac 
shall  be  desolate,  and  the  sanctuaries 
of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste;  and  I 


will  rise  against  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  sword. 

10  IT  Then  Amaziah  the  priest  of 
Beth-el  sent  to  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel,  saying,  Amos  hath  conspired 
against  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house 
of  Israel :  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear 
all  his  words. 

1 1  For  thus  Amos  saith,  Jeroboam 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall 
surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  their 
own  land. 


passages  the  plumbline  is  spoken  of  as  employed 
no  less  in  destruction  than  in  erection.  See 
the  places  referred  to  in  the  margin. 

8.  I  luill  not  again  pais  by- them  any  more"] 
The  same  phrase  occurs  in  ch.  viii.  a,  and  a 
similar  one  in  Prov.  xix.  ix,  to  pas j  over  a 
transgression,  and  Micah  vii.  i8,  to  pass  by  it ; 
and  the  meaning  is,  to  overlook  it,  not  to 
punish  it. 

9.  the  high  places  of  Isaac]  is  a  phrase 
peculiar  to  Amos.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
why  it  is  employed.  It  may  refer  especially 
to  Beersheba,  which  is  twice  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  (v.  5,  viii.  14)  in  connection  with 
idolatrous  worship.  There  Isaac  had  dwelt, 
and  built  an  altar  (Gen.  xxvi.  24).  As  Josiah 
is  said  to  have  defiled  the  high  places  <where  the 
priests  sacrificed,  from  Gebato  Beersheba  (ji  K. 
xxiii.  8),  there  may  have  been  many  of  these 
ancient  sites  of  patriarchal  worship  thus  dese- 
crated, andsome  of  these  may  have  beenspecially 
referred  to  in  this  expression  of  the  prophet. 
In  ver.  16  we  find  the  house  of  Isaac.  It  may 
be  that  the  people  identified  their  worship 
with  the  simple  piety  of  the  patriarch,  and 
ostentatiously  claimed  kindred  with  him. 
Under  the  title  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
are  certainly  included  Dan,  Bethel,  and  Gil- 
gal.  Israd  had  but  one  sanctuary  in  the 
place  that  God  had  chosen,  and  so  could  not 
have  more  than  one  that  deserved  to  be  so 
named.  The  ten  tribes  probably  dignified 
with  this  title  the  principal  seats  of  their  idol 
worship,  just  as  they  named  their  high  places 
after  Isaac. 

I  luill  rise,  &c.]  It  was  by  the  hand  of 
Jeroboam  that  Israel  had  been  saved,  and  its 
border  restored.  His  son,  however,  Zachariah, 
was  not  spared  for  his  fether's  sake.  When 
he  had  reigned  six  months  he  was  assassinated 
by  Shallum,  who  succeeded  him,  but  reigned 
only  "  a  full  month  in  Samaria "  (a  K.  xv. 
8—13). 

10.  Amaziah,  though  here  called  only  the 
priest  of  Beth-el,  was  probably  the  high  priest. 
There  must  have  been  many  priests  of  the 
calf-worship  there,  and  he  who  is  here  named 


may  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
them,  from  the  part  that  he  took.  He  makes 
a  calumnious  charge  against  Amos.  He  as- 
serts that  he  had  conspired  against  the  king. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  slight- 
est ground  for  this  accusation.  The  prophet 
had  not  questioned  the  king's  power,  nor 
made  any  attempt  against  his  life.  He  had 
not  entered  into  any  secret  league  with  others. 
But  as  God's  messenger  he  had  denounced 
idolatry,  and  foretold  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  house.  This  was  constructive  treason  in 
the  eyes  of  Amaziah,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  this  false  plea  against  an  obnoxious  oppo- 
nent, simply  because  he  thought  it  would 
have  most  weight  with  the  king.  From  the 
words  of  the  message  we  may  infer  that  the 
preaching  of  Amos  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of 
Israel  had  not  been  fruitless. 

the  land  is  not  able  (said  he)  to  bear  all  his 
words']  What  he  uttered  had  at  least  found 
listeners.  And  among  these  there  may  have 
been  those  who  gave  heed  to  them,  who  were 
led  to  have  misgivings  about  the  national  re- 
ligion and  worship.  The  greater  the  number 
of  such,  the  more  colour  they  would  have 
given  to  Amaziah's  distortion  of  the  truth. 

11.  For  thus  Amos  saith,  &c.]  Amaziah 
speaks  of  Amos  as  of  one  who  utters  his  own 
words  and  thoughts,  not  of  one  claiming 
divine  authority.  He  sends  the  king  a  sum- 
mary of  those  words  with  which  the  land  had 
been  filled.  But  brief  as  it  is,  part  is  false, 
and  the  remainder  an  unfair  account  of  the 
prophet's  teaching  as  a  whole.  Amos  had  not 
said  that  Jeroboam  should  die  by  the  sijuord.  It 
was  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  his  family,  that 
was  so  threatened.  Had  he  really  predicted 
the  king's  violent  death,  a  jealous  ruler  might 
have  suspected  him  of  treason,  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  make  his  words  good.  Hence  this 
perversion  of  his  prophecy  by  Amaziah.  For 
the  rest,  Amos  had  indeed  foretold  the  cap., 
tivity  of  the  people,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  crying  sins  denounced,  which  were  its 
cause,  or  of  the  encouragement  offered  to  the 
penitent. 
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12  Also  Amaziah  said  unto  Amos, 

O  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away  into 

the   land   of  Judah,   and   there    eat 

bread,  and  prophesy  there  : 

HQj.  13  But  prophesy  not  again  any 

sanctuary,  more  at  Beth-el :  for  it  is  the  king's 

house'of    "  chapel,  and  it  is  the  *  king's  court. 

^^„*"'^-        14  fl  Then  answered  Amos,  and 


said  to  Amaziah,  I  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I 
was  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of 
"  sycomore  fruit :  '  Oj.  ""'■i 

15  And  the  Lord  took  me  *  as  I  t&^eb. 
followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said-^S^. 
unto  me.  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  peo- 
ple Israel. 


12.  Also  Amaziah  laid,  &c.]  Lit.  And 
Amaziab  said.  The  king  appears  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  priest's  message.  Per- ' 
haps  he  reverenced  a  prophet.  He  had  him- 
self fulfilled  the  prediction  made  by  Jonah  (z 
K.  xiv.  85).  So  the  priest  not  being  able  to 
make  use  of  the  king's  name,  speaks  with  all 
the  authority  he  can  assume.  He  addresses 
Amos  by  vsrhat  was  really  a  title  of  honour : 
O  thou  seer.  It  belongs  specially  to  God's 
prophets,  as  possessing  a  deeper  insight  than 
other  men,  not  from  superior  ability,  but  by 
divine  illumination.  To  such  a  gift  the  pro- 
phet laid  claim,  when  he  prefaced  his  <words 
by  saying  they  were  such  as  he  sa<w  (ch.  i.  1. 
See  note  there).  But  the  high  priest  of  Bethel 
used  it  contemptuously,  as  ridiculing  his  pre- 
tensions. He  addresses  Amos  as  if  he  made  a 
trade  of  his  high  office,  and  cared  only  to  get 
his  living  by  it.  He  tells  him  that  it  is  not 
to  his  advantage  to  exercise  his  profession 
there. 

•  _^ee  thee']  That  is,  according  to  the  He- 
brew, ^ee  for  thy  profit.  If  thou  wouldest 
prosper,  begone  quickly  to  Judah.  These 
predictions  of  a  rival's  overthrow  would  be 
acceptable. 

there  eat  bread]  As  if  he  were  one  who 
sought  for  nothing  beyond  handfuh  of  barley, 
and  pieces  of  bread,  to  use  the  language  of 
£zekiel  (xiii.  19). 

13.  B«?  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at 
Beth-el]  He  really  puts  Bethel  first.  Thus, 
literally,  And  at  Bethel  thou  shalt  not  again 
any  more  prophesy.  Bethel  I  it  was  too  sacred 
a  place.  It  must  be  guarded  against  such 
intrusion, 

for  it  is  the  kin^s  chapel]  Better,  sanctuary, 
as  in  the  margin,  for  this  word,  so  frequently 
used  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  reminds 
us  that  there  was  only  one  sanctuary  for  the 
whole  people  owned  by  God,  and  that  was  at 
Jerusalem.  Rightly  is  it  called  the  king's  sanc- 
tuary, for  it  was  not  God's.  Had  it  been 
such,  it  could  not  at  the  same  time  have  been 
a  man's.  It  was  the  king's,  for  it  was  consti- 
tuted a  sanctuary  by  his  will  alone.  It  could 
claim  no  higher  authority.  It  is  added,  //  is 
the  kind's  court.  The  inarginal  rendering  is 
more  literal :  house  of  the  kingdom,  or,  as  there 
is  no  article,  it  might  be  translated  a  royal 
house.     It  was  called  Bethel  originally,  as  be- 


ing Gods  house,  for  God  was  there,  manifest- 
ing Himself  there  to  His  servant  (Gen.  xxviii. 
16 — 19).  It  might  be  called  a  royal  house,  as 
containing  a  palace  for  the  king  when  "he  came 
to  worship  there.  Or  it  may  have  received 
this  name  as  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
national  religion,  it  was  a  royal  house,  i.e. 
temple,  the  sacred  capital,  as  we  might  say. 

14,  15.  The  answer  of  Amos  is  a  calm 
refutation  of  Amaziah's  insinuations.  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  order  of  the  prophets,  nor 
was  he  aprophefs  son,  he  had  not  been  trained 
in  any  school  of  the  prophets.  He  did  not  pro- 
phesy for  the  unworthy  motives  attributed  to 
him,  but  simply  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  God,  Who  had  called  him  to  be  a  prophet, 
while  engaged  in  an  humble  occupation.  His 
aim  was  not  bread,  or  profit,  or  honour,  but 
merely  to  do  God's  bidding.  He  was  a  sim- 
ple herdman  when  the  summons  came.  .  He 
uses  a  term  commonly  restricted  to  those  who 
took  charge  of  the  larger  cattle.  But  the 
context  shews  that  he  was  a  shepherd — 
the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock — ■ 
and  with  this  agrees  the  rare  word  with 
which,  at  the  opening  of  his  prophecy,  he 
had  described  his  occupation  (see  on  i.  1). 
He  adds  that  he  was  u  gatherer  of  sycomore 

fruit,  or  more  exactly,  a  dresser,  cultivator  of 
sycamores.  The  sycamore  is  large  and  tall, 
with  spreading  branches,  resembling  the  mul- 
berry tree.  It  grew  in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  47), 
and  is  spoken  of  as  being  common  on  the 
coast  of  southern  Palestine  (i  K.  x.  27).  Its 
fruit,  which  is  found,  not  on  the  branches, 
but  the  stem,  is  Uke  a  fig  in  shape  and  smell, 
but  inferior  in  flavour,  being  sweet  and  insipid. 
To  mature  it,  they  scratched  or  punctured 
the  skin  with  an  iron  instrument,  and  after 
three  days  the  fruit  was  fit  to  eat.  The  word 
holes  (LXX.  Kvt^cDi',  Vulg.  velRcans),  used 
here  by  the  prophet,  intimates  that  such  was 
his  occupation.  It  does  not  occur  again  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

15.  the  Lord  said  unto  me]  Twice  in  the 
same  verse  he  uses  the  sacred  name :  The  Lord 
took  me.  The  Lord  said  unto  me.  He  was  not  a 
prophet  by  education,  by  choice,  for  gain,  but 
by  divine  impulse  and  command,  A  necessity 
•was  laid  upon  him.  He  could  not  but  deliver 
the  message  with  which  he  was  charged. 

my  people]    This  is  the  language  of  love  and 
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1 6  11  Now  therefore  hear  thou  the 
word  of  the  Lord  :   Thou   sayest, 

»  Eiek.ai.  Prophesy  not  against  Israel,  "and  drop 
not  thy  word  against  the  house  of 
Isaac. 

17  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 
Thy  wife  shall  be  an  harlot  in  the 
city,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters 
shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  land 
shall  be  divided  by  line;  and  thou 
shalt  die  in  a  polluted  land :  and  Is- 
rael shall  surely  go  into  captivity  forth 
of  his  land. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  By  a  basket  of  summer  fruit  is  shewed  the 
propinquity  of  Israel's  end.  4  Oppression  is 
reproved.  11  A  famine  of  the  word  threat- 
ened. 

THUS  hath  the  Lord  God  shew- 
ed unto  me:  and  behold  a  basket 
of  summer  fruit. 

2  And  he  said,  Amos,  what  seest 
thou  ?  And  I  said,  A  basket  of  sum- 
mer fruit.  Then  said  the  Lord  un- 
to me,  The  end  is  come  upon  my 
people  of  Israel ;  I  will  not  again 
pass  by  them  any  more. 


pity.  Amos  had  been  accused  of  foretelling 
simply  the  captivity  of  Israel  (1).  11).  This 
expression  intimates  that  his  message  was  one 
cS  mercy  no  less  than  of  woe. 

16.  Amos  had  calmly  vindicated  himself 
in  the  execution  of  his  ofiice.  Before  he  goes 
on  with  his  task,  he  has  heavy  tidings  to  an- 
nounce to  him  who  endeavoured  to  stop  his 
mouth  and  drive  him  from  the  land. 

Prophesy  not. ..drop  nof]  Literally  in  each 
case,  Thau  shalt  not,  must  not  prophesy,  drop. 
The  image  contained  in  the  second  verb  is 
found  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  s^. 
The  same  word  as  that  in  the  text  is  used  m 
Job  (xxix.  »»)  of  gentle,  persuasive,  accept- 
able speech.  But  Amos  first  applies  it  to 
prophesying.  Afterwards  it  occurs  in  Micah 
(ii.  fi,  11)  and  Ezekiel  (xxi.  a).  It  implies 
that  God's  words  delivered  by  His  prophets 
^ould  be  welcome  to  His  people.  When 
used  by  men  it  seems  to  intimate  that  they 
•were  irritated  by  the  repetition  of  threats  and 
warnings.    Cf.  Prov.  xix.  13. 

17.  Therefore']  Because  thou  hast  thus 
openly  endeavoured  to  silence  one  who  was 
commissioned  by  God  Himself  to  speak. 

Thy  <wife  shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  cityl 
This  may  mean  that  she,  the  wife  of  the  high- 
priest  of  Bethel,  should  in  that  same  city 
bring  dishonour  upon  him  by  her  unfaithful- 
ness, impelled  by  the  privations  that  followed 
the  conquest  of  the  country  and  the  desolation 
of  her  home.  Not  only  must  Amaziah's  sons 
fall  by  the  sword,  but,  to  exhibit  the  savage 
temper  of  the  conqueror,  his  daughters  also. 

thy  land]  Thy  fields,  or  thy  native  coun- 
try. 

shall  be  divided  by  line]  Shall  be  distributed 
by  measurement  by  the  enemy  (cf.  Josh.  xvii. 
S, portions  \lines]\  Ps.  Ixxviii.  jj). 

a  polluted  land]  A  foreign  country  defiled 
by  the  worship  ofidols,  unlike  Israel,  m  which 
God's  name  was  known,  and  worship  offered 
to  Him,  though  erroneous,  and  unauthorized. 
We  nowhere  read  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
phecy.   Those  who  believe  that  Amos  spoke, 


not  his  own  words,  but  the  Lord's,  do  not 
require  such  a  record.  None  who  observe 
how  briefly  the  story  of  Israel's  fall  and  Sa- 
maria's three  years'  siege  is  told  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  (»  K.  xvii.)  will  be  surprised  at  the 
silence  of  Holy  Scripture  about  Amaziah. 
There  much  is  said  of  the  people's  sins,  no- 
thing of  their  sufferings. 

Thus  far  the  details  belong  to  Amaziah. 
Amos  closes  all  by  using  the  exact  words 
which  he  was  charged  with  having  uttered 

('"•  ")> 

Israel  shall  surety  go  into  captivity  forth  of 
his  land]  The  words  are  the  very  same  in 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  been  varied  by  our 
translators.  The  people  so  often  reproved  for 
idolatry  and  other  sins,  but  all  in  vain,  shall 
be  carried  away  by  the  enemy,  and  settled  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Chap.  VIII.  1,  2.  Amaziah's  doom  has 
been  pronounced.  The  certainty  of  the  cap- 
tivity has  been  asserted.  Amos  now  continues 
the  relation  of  the  visions  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted. This  time  the  symbol,  shews  the 
approach  of  the  end.  In  Hebrew  the  words 
for  summer  fruit  and  end  are  very  similar  in 
sound  (kditz,  and  ketz),  and  are  derived  from 
a  root  that  means  to  cut  off.  The  last  opera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  year  was  the  plucking 
and  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  trees.  This 
was  the  end  of  rural  labour.  There  is  more 
than  a  mere  play  upon  words.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  when  the  season  for  ripening  it  is 
past.  The  end  of  Israel  is  when  its  probation 
is  over.  Similarly  in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12)  the 
almond  tree  is  made  the  emblem  of  the  prompt 
performance  of  God's  words,  since  its  blos- 
soms shew  that  it  is  the  earliest  to  luake  from 
the  sleep  of  winter.  In  Ezekiel  (vii.  a,  6)  there 
may  be  a  reference  to  this  place.  There  the 
word  end  is  used  with  another  of  like  form, 
which  means  to  aiuake  (y.  6,  margin). 

2.    my  people]   This  is  the  language  of  love 
and  pity.    iWy /Nfi??/*  still,  though  they  refiised 
to  be  Mine. 
pass  by]  as  in  vii.  8. 
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3  And   the   songs   of  the  temple 
*?/h    /■  shall  be  bowlings  in  that  day,  saith 

the  Lord  (jOD  :  there  shall  be  many 
dead  bodies  in  every  place ;  they  shall 
t  Heb.       cast  them  forth  *  with  silence. 

4  fl  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swallow 
up  the  needy,  even  to  make  the  poor 
of  the  land  to  fail, 

mona.  5    Saying,  When   will  the   'new 


moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ? 
and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may  *  set  *  Heb- 
forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah  small, 
and  the  shekel  great,  and  *  falsifying  f  Heb. 
the  balances  by  deceit  ?  it^tL' 

6  That  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  ^^^'^ 
"silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  oi°<^v-' 
shoes ;  yea^  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the 
wheat } 


3.  the  temple]  appears  to  have  been  taken 
here,  by  our  translators,  as  by  many  more,  for 
the  chief  place  of  worship,  at  Bethel,  we  may 
suppose.  But  as  the  word  also  means  palace, 
it  may  be  better  understood  in  this  sense.  The 
prophet  sees,  as  in  a  picture,  some  of  those 
tragic  incidents  that  mark  the  overthrow  of 
Israel.  The  nobles,  who  in  their  indolent  lei- 
sure had  cultivated  an  effeminate  style  of 
music  (vi.  j),  should  have  their  mirth  brought 
to  an  abrupt  end.  Their  songs  shall  hoivl, 
Shall  suddenly  change  into  yells  of  pain  and 
despair.  The  prophet's  picture  is  made  up  of 
a  few  strong  touches — Many  the  corpse,  in 
every  placet  The  sword,  the  famine,  or  the 
pestilence  have  done  their  work.  Death  is 
everywhere.  And  so  the  dead  have  none  of 
the  usual  respect  paid  them.  The  rich  and 
the  luxurious  have  no  exemption. 

they  shall  cast  them  forth  with  silence"]  Amos 
uses  but  two  words — One  casts,  or  flings, 
Hush  1  He  sees  the  dead  bodies  flung  heed- 
lessly and  indiscriminately  into  the  earth.  It 
is  no  time  for  ordinary  lamentation.  The  sur- 
vivors do  not  utter  a  word;  They  stop  any 
one  who  would  speak,  with  Rush!  as  before,  in 
vi.  lo.  The  general  ruin  fills  them  with  reck- 
lessness and  despair.  The  words  in  every  place 
belong  to  what  follows  (according  to  the  ac- 
cents). And  thus  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
dead  were  buried,  not  in  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers,  but  everywhere,  anywhere.  Ob- 
serve the  wonderful  brevity  and  force  of  the 
prophet's  language — Many  the  corpse  1  In  every 
place  they  are  flung.    Hush  ! 

4.  The  prophet  again  addresses  the  proud, 
grasping  nobles,  and  rebukes  them  for  their 
avarice,  their  dishonesty,  and  their  meanness. 

ye  that  swallow  up]  Lit.  gasp,  pant  dfter. 
It  expresses  the  intense  longing  with  which 
they  pursued  their  object.  So  in  Job  (vii.  a) 
it  is  said  that  the  servant  eagerly  desireth  the 
shadow  (of  evening). 

the  poor]  Or,  according  to  the  better  read- 
ing, the  meek,  the  unresisting,  inoffensive. 
Their  oppressors  pant  to  make  them  fail,  to 
sweep  them  out  of  their  way,  when  they 
hinder  the  enlargement  of  their  property.  It 
is  upon  such  as  these  that  Isaiah  (v.  8)  pro- 
nounces a  woe:  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there 
be  noplace  for  any  besides. 


5.  They  observed  the  festival  of  the  new 
moon  (Num.  xxviii.  ii  foil.)  and  the  <weeily 
sabbath  in  accordance  vidth  the  law,  but  tliey 
fretted  under  the  restraint.  They  thought 
every  day  lost  in  which  they  were  not  gainers 
by  fraud  or  violence.  To  set  forth  wheat, 
literally,  as  in  margin,  to  open,  i.e.  the  store- 
houses, or  granaries,  in  which  the  wheat  was 
kept.    Cf.  Gen.  xli.  56. 

the  ephah]  was  a  dry  measure  (Exod.  xvi. 
36). 

This  they  made  smaller  than  it  should  be. 
The  corn  was  paid  for,  not  with  money,  but 
with  precious  metal,  weighed  against  the 
shekel.  The  weight  they  made  too  heavy. 
Thus  they  gained  in  two  ways.  They  sold 
scant  measure,  and  received  much  more  in 
return  than  the  quantity  was  worth. 

falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit]  The  mar- 
ginal rendering  is  more  exact  and  expressive. 
The  balances  which  should  have  been  just 
(Lev.  xix.  36)  were  balances  of  deceit,  they 
were  a  deceit,  a  mere  deceit  and  fraud.  And 
thus  that  which  is  the  very  emblem  of  fairness 
and  justice  was  perverted  to  be  the  means  of 
most  sordid  gain.  The  use  of  a  perfect  and  just 
measure  was  a  condition  of  their  remaining  m 
the  land  promised  to  their  fathers  (Deut.  xxv. 
^5). 

6.     That  we  may  buy]    Simply,  To  buy. 

the  poor]  The  lowly,  the  weak,  the  impo- 
verished (as  in  t.  11).  The  parallel  place  (ii. 
6),  taken  with  this,  shevre  that  it  is  actual"., 
buying  and  selling  of  men  that  is  spoken  of, 
not  the  perversion  of  justice  by  means  of 
bribes.  "When  the  rich  had  stripped  their 
poorer  brethren  of  lands,  houses,  or  money, 
they  were  ready  to  make  them  bondmen,  for 
a  pair  of  shoes,  for  such  a  trifle  as  this,  for 
which  they  could  not  pay.  This  was  against 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  for  by  that  the 
brother  that  was  waxen  poor,  had  fallen  into 
poverty,  not  ground  down  by  oppression  and 
fraud,  might  sell  himself  (svLch.  is  the  force  of 
the  original)  to  his  creditor,  and  then  he  might 
not  be  treated  with  rigour  (see  Lev.  xxv. 
39—43). 

and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat]  They  had 
robbed  the  poor  by  giving  scant  measure,  and 
exacting  exorbitant  prices.  Here  they  are 
described  as  sordid  no  less  than  grasping.  The 
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7  The  Lord  hath  sworn  hj  the 
excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will 
never  forget  any  of  their  works. 

8  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for 
this,  and  every  one  mourn  that  dwell- 
eth  therein  ?  and  it  shall  rise  up 
wholly  as  a  flood ;  and  it  shall  be  cast 
out  and  drowned,  as  by  the  flood  of 
Egypt. 

9  And   it   shall  come  to  pass  in 


that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that 
I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at 
noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in 
the  clear  day : 

10  And  1  will  turn  your  feasts  into 
mourning,  and  all  your  songs  into 
lamentation ;  and  I  will  bring  up 
sackcloth  upon  all  loins,  and  bald- 
ness upon  every  head ;  and  I  will 
make  it  as  the  mourning  of  an  only 


refuse  is  literally  that  luhkh  fell  through  the 
sieve,  not  the  fiiU  grains,  but  the  thin  and 
•withered  ones.  The  word  is  peculiar  to  Amos. 
This  that  should  have  been  the  food  of  cattle, 
or  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor,  they 
were  forced  to  buy,  having  to  pay  more  than 
the  same  quantity  of  good  wheat  was  worth. 
In  Nehemiah  (v.)  we  have  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  the  dishonesty  and  harshness  of  the 
rich  towards  the  poor. 

7.  the  excellency  of  Jacob']  is  taken  by  some 
to  mean  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  people. 
But  that  God  should  swear  by  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  usage  of  Scripture.  It  is  more 
natural  to  take  the  phrase  as  a  title  of  God 
Himself.  He  might  be  called  the  excellency  of 
Jacob  (see  on  vi.  8),  as  He  was  the  strength  of 
Israel,  in  the  words  of  Samuel  (i  S.  xv.  29). 
As  the  Almighty  condescends  to  swear,  so 
does  He  deign  to  use  such  a  phrase  as  was 
current  among  the  Jews  in  uang  an  oath. 

Surely  I  ivill  never  forget^  is  literally,  If  I 
forget.  In  the  language  of  men,  something 
has  to  be  supplied.  Let  this  or  that  befall 
Me  if...  Thus  i/^ expresses  the  strongest  de- 
nial. 

8.  The  prophet  asks  with  sublime  impres- 
siveness  whether  the  enormities  practised  in 
Israel  are  not  such  as  to  make  the  land  itself 
shudder  as  with  the  convulsions  of  an  earth- 
quake. Must  not  every  inhabitant  mourn  in 
godly  sorrow  for  such  wickedness,  or  mourn 
under  the  infliction  of  due  chastisement  ?  The 
latter  part  of  the  verse  may  be  taken  interro- 
gatively like  the  former,  and  supplying  the 
negative  again,  may  be  literally  rendered 
thus :  And  shall  it  not  rise  up  wholly  like  the 
river,  and  be  driven  or  tossed,  and  sink,  as  the 
river  of  Egypt  ?  The  river  twice  mentioned 
is  the  Nile,  which  Amos  calls  by  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  appropriated  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  to  that  river.  The  image  of  the 
earthquake  is  expanded.  As  the  Nile  rises, 
overflows,  and  then  subsides,  will  not  the  very 
land  of  Israel,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
heave,  be  in  wild  commotion  Hie  the  troubled 
sea  (Isai,  Ivii.  so,  where  the  same  verb  oc- 
curs), and  then  sink  down  agdn?  The  same 
imagery  and  phraseology  recur  in  ch.  ix.  5. 


Where  Ezekiel  predicts  the  fall  of  Egypt  he 
uses  a  part  of  the  same  verb  as  is  here  rendered 
drowned  (better,  sink) :  I  will  make  their 
•waters  deep  {at  sink)  (xxxii.  14). 

9.  According  to  Abp  Ussher's  calculations 
('Annales,'  A.M.  3113,  p.  45)  there  were 
three  total,  or  nearly  total,  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  occurring,  one  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
B.C.  791,  another  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, B.C.  771,  and  a  third  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  the  year  following ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  of  Amos  may 
have  related  to  these.  The  context,  how- 
ever, and  the  general  use  of  similar  imagery 
in  the  prophetical  writings,  make  it  more 
probable  that  what  is  foretold  is  some  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune.  See  Job  v.  14 ;  Isai.  lix.  9, 
10  ;  Jer.  xv.  9  ;  and  especially  Micah  iii.  6', 
where  very  nearly  the  same  language  is  em- 
ployed metaphorically.  The  last  days  of 
Israel  correspond  with  the  words  of  Amos. 
The  prosperous  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  was 
followed  by  conspiracy  and  anarchy.  Of  five 
kings  only  one  was  succeeded  by  his  Son,  and 
he  soon  assassinated.  The  last  reigned  twenty 
years,  but  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his 
people,  he  joined  with  Rezin,  king  of  Damas- 
cus, in  attacking  Ahaz,  and  in  attempting  to 
set  upon  his  throne  the  son  of  Tabeal  (Isai.  vii. 
6).  The  king  of  Judah  obtained  help  from 
the  king  of  Assyria  (i  K.  xvi.  7),  who  carried 
off  a  portion  of  the  nation.  And  the  result 
was,  in  the  language  of  Isaiah,  that  Ephraim 
twas  broken  that  it  should  not  be  a  pe^le  (vii< 
8). 

10.  The  seasons  of  the  greatest  national 
rejoicings  should  be  turned  into  mournings  as 
for  the  dead,  their  songs  should  be  exchanged 
for  dirges.  The  whole  nation  should  wear  the 
garb,  and  assume  the  appearance,  of  mourners. 
Coarse  sackcloth  should  be  the  dress  of  all. 
All  should  shave  their  heads.  Everything 
that  contributed  to  luxury,  or  comfort,  or 
personal  appearance,  would  be  given  up.  For 
the  sorrow  could  be  compared  to  nothing  less 
than  the  mourning  of  an  only  Son.  And  there  is 
no  hope  that  this  grief  might  be  mitigated.  On 
the  contrary,  the  prophet  darkly  intimates 
that  the  desolation  should  be  permanent. 
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son,  and  the  end  thereof  as  a  bitter 
day. 

1 1  fl  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a 
famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of 
bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of 
hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord  : 

12  And  they  shall  wander  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even 


to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro 
to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  not  find  it. 

13  In  that  day  shall  the  fair 
virgins  and  young  men  faint  for 
thirst. 

14  They  that  swear  by  the  sin 
of  Samaria,  and  say,  Thy  god,  O 
Dan,    liveth ;    and.  The   manner  of 


tie  end  thereof  as  a  bitter  day]  No  slight 
woe  is  expressed  in  such  words.  They  may 
remind  us  of  the  warning  addressed  to  him 
who  had  been  diseased  thirty-eight  years,  to 
beware  lest  a  ivorje  thing  came  upon  him.  In 
it  and  thereof,  Amos  seems  to  refer,  not  to  the 
earth,  mentioned  in  vii.  9,  but  rather  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  people. 

11.  This  was  to  be  the  righteous  retribu- 
tion for  slighting  the  divine  warnings  given 
through  the  prophets.  In  the  day  of  darkness 
and  perplexity  they  should  hunger  and  thirst 
for  one  word  from  heaven,  and  should  not 
obtain  it.  The  luord  of  the  Lord  would  be 
precious  indeed,  when  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
heard.  Then  would  they  seek  a  "vision  of  the 
prophet;  but  the  law  shall  perish  from  the 
priest,  and  counsel  from  the  ancients  (Ezek. 
vil  a6). 

12.  they  shall  •wander']  The  word  well 
expresses  the  agitation  and  distress  with  which 
this  fruitless  search  would  be  made.  They  shall 
stagger,  reel,  or  totter,  sick  at  heart  from  hope 
deferred  (see  the  same  word,  iv.  8).  They 
would  traverse  the  land  from  sea  to  sea,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  thence 
upwards  to  the  north,  and  so  back  to  the  east, 
from  which  they  started.  There  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  borders  of  the  land,  as  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  3  foil.  The  south,  not  here 
mentioned,  may  be  included  in  from  sea  to 
sea,  or  it  may  be  omitted  as  being  the  home 
of  Judah,  where  God  was  worshipped  in  the 
way  of  His  appointment,  where  help  and 
counsel  might  have  been  found. 

13.  the  fair -virgins  and  young  men]  ue.the 
picked  or  chosen  ones,  selected  as  best  able  to 
bear  the  hardships  and  encounter  the  perils  of 
war  (as  the  word  often  means),  should  suffer 
alike.  The  loveliest  and  tenderest  should  not 
be  exempted.  The  most  vigorous  and  enduring 
shall  be  overcome  by  thirst.  They  shall  faint. 
The  word  is  very  expressive.  It  might  be 
rendered :  They  shall  feel  themselves  covered 
as  with  a  veil  or  mantle.  Such  is  the  sen- 
sation caused  by  the  dimness  of  sight  or  diz- 
ziness that  attend  what  we  osH^  fainting.  This 
metaphor  is  frequent  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in 
Hebrew,  and  is  like  that  Homeric  expression 
for   death  —  "Darkness   covered  the  eyes." 


Youth  and  strength,  with  all  their  spirits  and 
energy,  would  be  unavailing.  There  would 
be  no  renewal  of  strength  for  those  who  had 
not  waited  on  the  Lord  (Is.  xl.  30,  31).  The 
maiden  had  devoted  the  freshness  of  her  youth, 
the  young  man  his  vigour,  to  the  service  of  an 
idol  who  could  not  profit  in  the  day  of  dis- 
tress. And  if  these  could  not  bear  up,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  rest  ? 

thirst]  seems  to  be  meant  here  literally, 
and  may  be  mentioned  rather  than  hunger, 
because  of  the  greater  intensity  of  suffering 
that  accompanies  it. 

14.  They  that  sivear]  The  stuearing,  or 
swearers,  those  who  had  the  oaths  that  follow 
constantly  on  their  lips.  What  a  crying  sin 
was  this !  It  was  an  habitual,  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  express  command:  Thou  shall  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  Him,  and  shalt 
siuear  by  His  name  (Deut.  vi.  13). 

The  calf  at  Bethel  seems  meant  by  the  sin, 
trespass,  or  guilt  of_  Samaria.  So  the  calf 
made  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  is 
called  thek  sin  (Deut.  ix.  21).  Though  the 
idol  was  not  at  Samaria,  it  was  named  after 
the  capital,  because  worshipped  by  the  king 
and  nobles,  and  as  the  symbol  of  the  national 
religion.  So  Hosea  says,  Thf  calf,  O  Samaria, 
hath  cast  thee  off,  and  calls  it  the  calf  of  Sama- 
ria (viii.  5,  6).  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  (j,  Chro.  xxiv.  ig)  uses  the  same 
word  in  relating  the  sin  of  the  princes  of 
Judah.  It  was  because  they  left  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  served 
groves  and  idols,  that  ivrath  came  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  for  this  their  trespass. 

Thy  god,  O  Dan,  liveth]  More  nearly,  By 
the  life  of  thy  god,  O  Dan,  as  surely  as  thy 
god  liveth.  This  is  after  the  model  of  appeal 
to  Jehovah — As  the  Lord  liveth  (i  S.  xx.  3). 
The  god  of  Dan  was  the  golden  calf  set  up 
there  by  Jeroboam  (i  K.  xii.  19). 

The  manner  of  Beer-sheba  liveth]  Lit.  {By] 
the  life  of  the  <uiay  of  Beersheba.  The  luay  of 
Beersheba  is  taken  by  some  as  the  <way  or 
road  to  Beersheba  (see  on  ▼.  5).  But  the 
whole  phrase  then  is  harsh,  and  is  not  parallel 
with  the  two  previous  clauses  in  which  idols 
are  referred  to.  What  is  strictly  meant  is  the 
ritual  or  worship  of  Beersheba,  in  which  the 
idol  must  hold  a  prominent  place.    The  ex- 
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Beer-sheba  liveth ;   even  they   shall 
fall,  and  never  rise  up  again. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I   The  certainty  of  the  desolation.     1 1  The  re- 
storing of  the  tabernacle  of  David. 

I    SAW  the  Lord   standing  upon 
the  altar :  and  he  said,  Smite  the 


chapiter,  1  lintel   of  the   door,   that  the  posts 

?!br,  ° '  may  shake :    and  1  cut  them  in  the 

wound  ------  -     _         .—      - 

ifum. 


head,  all  of  them ;  and  I  will  slay 


the  last  of  them  virith  the  svi^ord  :  he 
that  ileeth  of  them  shall  §ot  flee  away, 
and  he  that  escapeth  of  them  shall 
not  be  delivered. 

2  "Though    they   dig   into   hell,  ° ^a'-'39- 
thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them ; 
though   they    climb    up    to    heaven, 
thence  will  I  bring  them  down  : 

3  And  though  they  hide  them- 
selves in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will 
search   and   take  them  out  thence ; 


pression  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  luicked  <way,  is 
something  like  that  here;  and  the  usage  of  the 
word  tuay  in  the  Acts  (ix.  a,  xviii.  %$,  xix.  9, 
33,  xxiv.  14)  throws  some  light  on  it. 

even  tbej/}  There  is  no  particle  correspond- 
ing with  even  in  the  Hebrew.  If  there  were 
only  a  comma  at  the  end  o{v.  13  it  might  be 
translated  quite  literally,  and  thej/  shall  fall 
and  never  rise  vf  again;  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  shall  never  be  restored,  cf.  ch.  v.  2 ;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  idolaters  should  be  extir- 
pated. 

Chap.  IX.  1.  In  the  previous  visions 
Amos  had  been  shewn  the  nature,  the  cer- 
tainty, the  nearness  of  Israel's  overthrow.  Here 
he  sees  the  Lord  Himself  come  down  to  exe- 
cute judgment.  He  is  described  as  standing 
upon,  or  perhaps  Ay,  the  altar  (cf.  i  K.  xiu. 
1).  It  has  been  disputed  what  altar  is  meant. 
Some  suppose  that  tiie  altar  at  Jerusalem  must 
be  intended,  since  that  alone  deserved  the 
name.  Others,  more  naturally,  take  it  as  the 
altar  set  up  by  Jeroboam;  for  the  context 
relates  to  Israel,  and  Israel  alone.  The  de- 
struction of  this  same  altar  had  been  already 
foretold  by  Amos  in  ch.  iii.  13,  where  it  is 
spoken  of,  as  here,  as  the  altar.  Commenta- 
tors too  are  not  agreed  who  is  addressed  in 
the  words  Smite  and  cut.  Some  suppose  the 
command  is  given  to  the  prophet.  Others, 
with  more  reason,  remembering  that  an  angel 
destroyed  the  firstborn  in  Egypt  (Exod.  xii. 
S3),  threatened  Jerusalem  for  David's  sin  (a 
S.  xxiv.  16),  and  cut  off  the  army  of  Sennache- 
rib (a  K.  xix.  35),  suppose  that  hereilikewise 
an  angel  is  commissioned  to  destroy.  With 
this  place  may  be  compared  the  passage  in 
Ezekiel  (ch.  ix.),  where  six  men  are  appointed 
to  smite  the  gmlty  in  Jerusalem,  beginning  at 
the  sanctuary, 

the  lintel  of  the  door]  Rather,  as  in  the 
margin,  chapiter  or  ini^,  or,  as  we  now  say, 
capital,  the  ornamented  head  of  a  column. 
The  term  is  also  used  to  designate  a  part  of 
the  golden  candlestick,  represented  in  our  ver- 
sion by  inop  (Exod.  xxv.  31),  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  globular,  or,  according  to  Jose- 
phus('Antiq.'lII.  6,  7),  pomegranate  form. 


The  blow  that  came  from  above  was  to  be  so 
violent  that  the  posts  (better,  the  thresholds) 
may  shake.  Compare  Isaiah's  vision,  in  which 
(vi.  4)  the  marginal  rendering  is  this,  while  it 
is  door  in  the  text.  The  whole  building  is  to 
be  conceived  as  tottering  and  crumbling  into 
ruins  at  the  angel's  touch,  though  some  only 
of  the  more  conspicuous  parts  are  named. 
And  its  fall  destroys  the  worshippers.  The 
following  words,  cut  them  in  the  head,  all  of 
them,  are  obscure.  Some  would  render,  shat- 
ter them  (the  capitals),  dash  them  in  pieces,  on 
the  head  of  all  of  them.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  refer  the  pronoun  in  each  case  to 
the  worshippers,  and  retain  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  verb,  cut  or  luound,  as  our  translators 
have  done. 

all  of  them]  Every  one  in  that  crowd  that 
thronged  the  temple,  which,  perhaps,  unlike 
that  at  Jerusalem,  was  open  to  all,  priests  and 
people  sJike,  and  might  therefore  be,  like  the 
house  of  Baal  in  Jehu's  reign,  full  of  devotees 
(a  K.  X.  ai). 

the  last  of  them']  In  Hebrew  not  an  adjec- 
tive, but  a  substantive,  that  ivhicb  is  behind, 
the  remainder.  Those  who  did  not  perish  in 
the  fell  of  the  building  should  not  escape. 
For  God  says,  I  twill  slay  them  •with  the 
s<word. 

shall  not  flee  away. ..shall  not  be  delivered] 
In  the  Hebrew  a  pronoun  is  added  to  shew 
that  the  flight  and  escape,  however  promising 
they  might  seem,  would  be  of  no  good  to 
them.  In  our  version  this  idea  is  perhaps  con- 
veyed by  the  addition  of  aivay.  The  language 
is  similar  to  that  employed  in  ch.  ii.  14. 

2.  Not  only  would  all  human  efforts  be 
unavailing  for  the  deliverance  of  those  who 
were  doomed.  Could  they  dig  into  hell,  or 
climb  up  to  heaven,  they  would  find  no  shel- 
ter. 

hell]  Heb.  Sheol,  is  not  the  place  of  torments, 
but  the  dwelling-place  of  those  who  are  gatherr 
ed  together  after  death.  The  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Ps. 
cxxxix.  8. 

3.  the  top  of  Carmel]  has  been  mentioned 
before  (i.  a)  as  luithering  at  the  sound  of 
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arid  though  they  be  hid  from  my 
sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence 
will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he 
shall  bite  them : 

4'  And  though  they  go  into  cap- 
tivity before  their  enemies,  thence 
■yvill  I  command  the  sword,  and  it 
*  Jer.  44.  shall  slay  them  :  and  ^  I  will  set  mine 
eyes  upon  them  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good. 

5  And  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  is 
he  that  toucheth  the  land,  and  it  shall 


melt,  and  all  that  dwell  therein  shall 
mourn :  and  it  shall  rise  up  wholly 
like  a  flood ;  and  shall  be  drowned,  as 
by  the  flood  of  Egypt. 

6  //  is  he  that  buildeth  his  "*''sto- '^.^^^ 
ries  in  the  heaven,  and  hath  founded  t  Heb.  \ 
his  '  troop  in  the  earth ;  he  that  ''call-  S' 
eth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  Jq^ 
poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  *»»*'■ 
the  earth :  The  Lord  is  his  name. 

7  j4re  ye  not  as  children  of  the 
Ethiopians  unto  me,  O  children  of 


censtons. 

104, 


<*  chap.  5, 


God's  voice.  Here  it  is  named,  not  for  its 
height,  for  it  is  only  1,800  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  for  the  many  hiding-places  which  its 
woods,  no  less  than  its  numerous  caverns, 
offer. 

though  they  be  hid"]  should  be,  conceal  them- 
tel-ves,  like  hide  tbemsehes.  There  are  two 
verbs,  but  both  are  reflexive. 

from  my  sight"]  Lit.  from  before  Mine  eyes, 
that  is,  as  they  may  suppose.  The  contrast 
between  the  height  of  Carmel  and  the  sea  that 
washes  its  base  is  very  natural.  Should  they 
fly  as  far  as  Garmel,  as  the  securest  place  in 
Israel,  they  would  find  no  hiding-place  there, 
and  should  they  plunge  into  the  sea,  and 
reach  its  bottom,  the  tooth  of  the  deadly  ser- 
pent awaited  them. 

4.  though  they  go  into  captivity]  Suppose 
them  to  have  escaped  the  promiscuous  slaugh- 
ter, and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  quietly  led 
away  by  the  conquerors,  they  may  not  look 
for  safety.  Absolute  submission  will  not 
shield  them.  The  threatening  words  of  Moses 
would  be  literally  fulfilled:  Among  these  na- 
tions...thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee; 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt 
have  none  assurance  of  thy  life  (Deut.  xxviii, 
65).  The  caprice  of  a  despot  might  be  fatal 
to  them  at  any  moment,  as  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther shews. 

To  set  the  eye  upon  any  one  is  commonly  in- 
dicative of  favour  and  goodwill,  expressing 
the  fixed  attention  of  watchful  care  and  love. 
When  the  goodness  of  the  land  of  promise  is 
described,  it  is  said  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
God  are  aliuays  upon  it  (Deut.  xi.  i  j).  Here 
the  object  is  declared  to  be  expressly  for  evil 
watch  over  them,  not  with  that  tender  mercy 
which  is  over  all  God's  works  (Ps.  cxlv.  9), 
and  not  for  good.  Almost  the  same  phrase 
occurs  in  Jer.  xxi.  10,  and  compare  v.  8  of 
this  chapter. 

5.  The  prophet,  to  shew  how  terrible  was 
the  enmity  they  had  provoked,  adds,  as  before 
(iv.  13,  V.  8,  9),  a  sublime  description  of  the 
jpower  and  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

.  >aad  it  shall  melt]     Better,  and  it  melfeth; 


for  He  commands  and  it  is  done.  The  land 
may  be  the  earth.  The  solid  earth  melts  at 
His  touch.  How  can  its  frail  inhabitants 
endure  His  approach  ?  The  rest  of  the  verse 
has  been  explained  (see  viii.  8). 

6.  It  is  he  that  buildeth  his  stories  in  the 
heaven]  For  stories  there  are  in  the  margin 
two  o&er  renderings — spheres  and  ascensions. 
The  last  is  nearest  to  the  literal  meaning, 
which  is  steps.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
the  Hebrew  word  for  heaven  is  always  plural, 
and  like  oiu:  ovm  means  heights.  This  vast 
expanse  is  spoken  of  at  times  as  having  stories, 
or  successive  heights,  as  the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lorcts  (Deut.  x.  14  ; 
cf.  I  K.  viii.  %T,  Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  and  we  read 
of  the  third  heaven  (i  Cor.  xii.  a).  These 
heavenly  regions  rising  one  above  another  are 
here  spoken  of  as  having  for  their  builder  Him 
Who  is  above  all,  and  as  being  steps  by  which 
to  mount  to  His  immediate  presence.  Some 
would  render  it  upper  chambers  (see  Ps.  civ. 
3),  But  there  is  a  different  word  for  this, 
though  it  comes  from  the  same  root. 

and  hath  founded  his  troop  in  the  earth] 
The  clause  literally  translated  runs  thus :  His 
vault  (or  arch)  upon  earth  He  founded  it, 
and  the  reference  is  to  the  vault  of  heaven, 
which  seems  to  rest  upon  the  earth.  The 
Hebrew  word  represented  by  troop  has  the 
same  rendering  in  2  S.  ii.  25,  where  it  means 
a  compact  body  of  men.  Our  translators 
seem  to  have  understood  by  it  the  multi- 
tude of  created  things  on  the  earth,  whi,ch 
elsewhere  bear  the  similar  name  of  host  (Gen. 
ii.  i).  But  the  verb  found  is  not  in  harmony 
with  this.  The  marginal  translation,  bundle, 
gives  the  literal  meaning,  for  it  comes  from  a 
root  signifying  to  bind.  The  same  word  is 
used  for  "a  bunch  of  hyssop"  (Exod.xii.  a  2), 
and  "the  bands  of  a  yoke"  (Isai.  Iviii.  6.  See 
margin).  In  this  place  it  seems  to  mean  an 
arch  or  vault,  as  what  is  firmly  fastened 
together.  For  the  remainder  of  the  verse  see 
note  on  v.  8. 

7.  The  national  pride  of  Israel  is  here 
rebuked.     Regarding  their  privileges  as  in- 
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Israel  ?  saith  the  Lord.     Have  not  I 
brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
jer.47.4.  Egypt?    and  the   *  Philistines   from 
Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  ? 

8  Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
God  are  upon  the  sinful  kingdom, 
and  I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the 
fece  of  the  earth ;  saving  that  I  will 
not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob, saith  the  Lord. 


9  For,  lo,  I  will  command,  and  I 
will  *sift  the  house  of  Israel  among 'Heb. 
all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  ^e. 
sieve,  yet  shall  not  the  least  *  grain  *;^°^" 
fall  upon  the  earth. 

10  All  the  sinners  of  my  people 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  which  say, 
The  evil  shall  not  overtake  nor  pre- 
vent us. 

11  fl'  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up 


alienable  rights,  and  forgetting  that  they  must 
be  forfeited  by  disobedience,  they  are  re- 
minded that  they  were  not  the  only  people 
whose  migrations  had  been  directed,  and 
whose  dwelling-place  had  been  appointed  by- 
God.  Glorying  in  the  appellation,  children 
of  Israel,  they  are  asked  under  that  name 
whether  they  were  not,  for  their  many  sins, 
like  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  In  Hebrew  these  are  called 
children  of  the  Cushites,  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  whom  our  translators,  following  the 
example  of  the  LXX.,  call  Ethiopians.  They 
are  mentioned  as  a  people  despised  by  the 
Jews.  Cf.  Num.  xH.  i.  These  too  had 
migrated  from  their  original  country,  Arabia. 

Have  not  I  brought  i^...'\  Or,  Brought  Inot 
up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  f  God  seems 
to  use  the  language  in  which  the  people 
boasted  of  what  had  been  done  for  their 
ancestors.  It  was  most  true  that  His  hand 
had  rescued  them.  As  it  is  said  before  (ch. 
iii.  a),  Tou  only  ha-ue  I  known  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth.  But  when  they  cast  off  their 
allegiance  to  Him,  and  became  like  the  heathen 
around  them,  they  renounced  their  high  and 
peculiar  position.  Their  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  which  should  have  made  them  serve 
God  faithfully,  had  no  more  significance  for 
them  than  the  migrations  of  neighbouring 
nations.  Their  movements  also  had  been 
determined  by  the  providence  of  God. 

the  Philistines  from  Caphtor}  So  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  them  as  the  remnant  of  the  country 
of  Caphtor  (xlvii.  4).  See  note  on  Gen,  x. 
14.  In  the  time  of  Moses  the  Mediterranean 
bore  the  name  of  the  sea  of  the  Philistines 
(Exod.  xxiii.  31).  What  is  referred  to  in 
this  verse  must  have  preceded  the  exodus, 
for  we  read  that  the  Caphtorims,  <which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them 
(the  Avims),  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  (Deut. 
ii.  as). 

On  Kir  see  ch.  i.  5,  where  it  is  foretold 
that  the  Syrians  should  ^0  into  captivity  there. 

8.  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  the 
sinful  kingdom]  Cf.  v.  4.  Similar  is  the 
language  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  16,  The  face  of  the 
Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  off  the 
remembrance  of  them  from   the   earth.     The 


sinful  kingdom  is  that  of  the  ten  tribes.  It 
was  founded  in  rebellion,  it  was  maintained 
by  the  observance  of  idolatrous  worship 
at  Dan  and  Bethel,  The  people  were  hindered 
from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
solemn  feasts,  lest  they  should  desire  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  royal  line  of  David. 
Jeroboam  had  made  Israel  to  sin,  and  his  sin 
had  been  loved  and  followed  by  others.  The 
kingdom  was  sinful,  and  therefore,  after  due 
probation,  the  kingdom  must  be  destroyed.  Not 
so  the  race  to  which  its  subjects  belonged. 
The  house  of  Jacob  should  not  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Among  them  there  should  ever  be 
a  remnant,  a  few  in  every  age  found  faithful, 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Jacob,  or  Israel. 
And  Gabriel  announced  that  the  Son  of  David 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever 
(Luke  i.  33).  In  the  language  of  Isaiah  (vi. 
13),  as  a  teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  luhose  sub- 
stance is  in  them,  nuhen  they  cast  their  leaves, 
so  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof. 

9,  10.  The  image  employed  here  expresses 
at  once  the  dispersion  and  preservation  of 
Israel.  Their  dispersion  had  been  foretold 
by  Moses,  Lev.  xxvi.  33  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  64. 
The  people  are  to  be  scattered  among  all 
nations  (cf.  Hos.  ix.  17),  yet  not  one  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  overlooked,.  The  remnant 
shall  be  saved,  but  the  sinners  cut  off. 
Davison  ('  On  Prophecy,'  p.  420)  says  on 
this  passage:  "This  concise  prophecy  con- 
tains a  draught  of  determinate  history;  the 
kingdom,  the  body  politic,  to  be  destroyed 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  the  people, 
the  stock,  not  to  be  destroyed.  The  people  to 
be  sifted  through  all  nations ;  but  the  seed  so 
sifted  not  to  perish,  nor  its  least  grain  to  fall 
to  the  earth.  It  is  a  history  made  up  of 
opposite  particulars;  destruction  and  pre- 
servation, scattering  and  perpetual  custody 
combined.  It  is  tihe  true  outline  of  Jewish 
history.  Is  it  of  any  other  whatever .'  Place 
the  prophecy  in  any  imaginable  age;  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  after  the 
Babylonian  conquest ;  the  phenomenon  of  its 
fiilfilment  remains;  its  constant,  perpetual 
fiilfilment." 

10.  prevent]   is  to  be  understood  in  its 
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^Acts  15.  the  -^tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fall- 
t  Heb.  en,  and  *  close  up  the  breaches  there- 
wJi.'"^'  of;    and    I  will  raise   up  his  ruins, 

and  I  will  build   it  as   in  the  days 

of  old  : 

12  That  they  may  possess  the  rem- 
nant of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen, 

t  Heb.  Kj»-  f  which  are  called  by  my  name,  saith 

OH  whom  111- 

my  name  the  LoRD  that  doeth  this. 

13  Behold,   the  days  come,  saith 
\the   Lord,   that  the  plowman  shall 

tHeb.  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader 
jr^eth    ^^  grapes  him  that  ♦  soweth  seed  ;  and 


the   mountains   shall    drop    " ^ sweet 'Or, ««, 
wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt.         Jj^'i  3, 

14  And  I  will  bring  again  the  '^ 
captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and 
they  shall  build  the  waste  cities,  and 
inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant 
vineyards,  and  drink  the  wine  there- 
of; they  shall  also  make  gardens,  and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them. 

15  And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their 
land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled 
up  out  of  their  land  which  I  have 
given  them,  saith  the  Lord  thy  God. 


primary  sense.    Surprise  will  give  the  force 
of  the  Hebrew. 

11.  the  tabernack  of  Daiiidl  Not  the 
palace,  not  the  house  (a  S.  v.  11),  but  the 
tabernacle,  a  word  used  for  a  temporary- 
structure  of  boughs,  or  the  rude  hut  of  soldiers 
in  the  field  (j  S.  xi.  11,  A.  V.  tents^,  and 
this  fallen  into  ruins.  The  imagery  is  like 
that  of  the  stem  (or  better,  the  stum^  of  Jesse 
(Isai.  xi.  i).  There  was  to  be  a  restoration, 
when  the  ruined  condition  of  the  family  and 
kingdom  of  David  might  seem  to  render  it 
impossible. 

The  Messianic  import  of  this  passage  is 
admitted  by  the  ancient  Jews,  amongst  whom 
"  The  Son  of  the  fallen  "  is  a  title  of  the 
Messiah.  The  change  of  the  pronouns  is 
remarkable  in  breaches  thereof,  and  his  ruins. 
The  former,  which  is  plural,  may  point  to 
the  two  kingdoms  ;  the  latter  refers  to  David. 

The  prediction  began  to  be  fulfilled  (Acts 
XV.  14 — 17)  when  Gentiles  were  received 
into  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  it  will  not 
be  fully  accomplished  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  he 
saved  (Rom.  xi.  35,  26). 

12.  Edom  was  not  to  be  exterminated, 
cf.  i.  IS.  In  the  verb  possess  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  words  of  Balaam,  Num. 
xxiv.  18.  The  Edomites,  Israel's  bitterest 
enemies,  and  all  the  heathen,  are  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  restored  kingdom  of  David. 
They  too  were  to  be  God's  people,  and  to 


bear  His  name.  Cf.  Isai.  Ixiii.  i* ;  Jer.  xiv.  9  ; 
Acts  XV.  14 — 18. 

13.  The  prediction  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land  is  to  be  fiilfiUed.  See  Lev.  xxvi.  5.  There 
is  to  be  no  interval  between  ploughing  and 
harvest,  and  the  vintage  is  to  last  till  next 
year's  sowing. 

soiveth"]  is  a  participle  in  Hebrew,  and 
graphically  describes  the  act  of  the  sower  as 
he  draws  out  and  scatters  the  seed  along  the 
furrows  (cf.  Ps.  cxxvi.  6). 

the  mountains  shall  drop  stveet  luiine"]  The 
words  in  Hebrew  are  the  same  as  in  Joel  iii. 
18.  As  Amos  began  (i.  2)  by  quoting  fh)m 
this  prophet,  so  here  he  ends  with  another 
quotation.  Joel  had  said,  the  hills  shall  flmo 
luith  milk,  Amos  uses  a  stronger  expression, 

14.  /  tuill  bring  again  the  captivity]  The 
phrase  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  in  tixe  great 
passage  Deut.  xxx.  3,  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  subsequent  books  (cf.  Hos.  vi.  11 ;  Joel 
iii.  I ;  Zeph.  iii.  ao ;  Ps.  cxxvi.  i,  4 ;  Jer. 
xxx.  3).  Its  primary  meaning  seems  to  have 
been  restoration  from  calamity  (see  Deut. 
XXX.  3  note,  and  Job  xlii.  10).  In  contrast 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  see  ch.  iv.  9. 

15.  The  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of 
these  and  similar  promises  is  that  the  people 
of  Israel  shall  yet  be  restored  to  their  own 
land.  Events  alone  can  determine  whether 
such  words  should  be  thus  interpreted,  or 
applied  exclusively  to  the  enlargement,  prospe- 
rity and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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I.  TAe  Author., 

THE  eiymology  of  the  word  ©badiah 
(which  means,  "Worshipper,  or 
servant,,  of  God")  made  thff  name  of 
common  use  among  the  Jews;  just:  as 
Abdallah  is  a  favourite  Arabic  name. 
It  is  found  in  the  genealogical  lists  as 
belonging  to  a  person  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (i  Chro.  iii.  zr),  of  Issachar  (vii. 
3),  of  Benjamin  (viii.  38,  ix.  44),  of  Levi 
(ix.  x6;  Neh.  xii.  25);  to  a  captain  of. 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (i  Chro*  xii.  9),  a  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chro.  xvii.  7),  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (i  Chro. 
xxvii.  19),  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
(2  Chro.  xxxiv.  12),  a  companion  of  Ezra 
(Ez.  viii.  9),  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  Besides  these  we 
read  of  the  better-known  Obadiah  who 
was  Ahab's  chamberlain  (i  K.  xviii.  3). 
The  prophet  can  be  identified  with  none 
of  them. 

II.  His  date. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  either 
before  B.C.  800  or  after  B.C.  588. 

The  aigument  usually  relied  upon  for 
the  eariier  date,  is  the  position  of  the 
book  in  the  list  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Those  who  regard  this  order  as  chrono- 
logical consider  the  date  of  Obadiah  to 
be  fixed  by  the  dates  of  Amos  and 
Jonah.  It  is,  however,  an  undecided 
question  how  far  the  chronological  prin- 
ciple is  that  on  which  the  books  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  are  arranged,  and  it  is 
certain  that,  supposing  the  arrangement 
to  be  in  the  main  chronological,  excep- 
VoL.  VI. 


§  IV.    Predictions  and  theib  FuL' 

FIEMENT,  VIZ. 
fi)  Conquest  of  Edom  by  tjje  Jnus  j6s 
(l)  0mquesp  of  Edpni'  by  thf  heai- 

then J65 
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tionsf  to  the  general  rule  might  still  be 
made.  Consequently  it  is-  only  a  bare 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  earUer  date 
which  can  he  derived  from  this  argu- 
ment, a  preemption  easily  removed  by 
pnjbatHlitias.  on  the  other  side,,  should 
they  be  found  to  exist. 

The  argument  usually  relied  upon  for 
the  later  date  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  to  which 
the  prophet  refers  is  the  capture  by  the 
'  Babjrlbnians,  and  upon  the  supposition 
that  in,  w.  1 1. — 14  he  speaks  of  this  cap- 
ture as'  a  thing  past*.  The  assumption 
that  it  is  the  Babylonish  capture  may  be 
granted,  in  spite  of  the  arguments'  of 
Jager,  Hofmann,  Delitzsch,  Keil,,Klein- 
ert  in  favour  of  an  earlier  capture,  which, 
though  foTcible,  are  not  strong  enough  to 
be  convincing".  But  the  supposition, 
that  in  »«!.  II. — 14  the  prophet  speaks  of 
the  capture  as  a  thing  past  in  reference  to 
himself,  is  a  mistake.  Hengstenbeig  and 
Pusey,  on  different  grounds,  maintain 
that  he  speaks  in  those  verses  of  a  future 
act;  Hengstenberg.  supposing  him  to 
have  thrown  himself  forward  in  spirit, 
and  to  be  looking  back  from  his  spiritual^  _ 
stand-point  on  what  was  actually  future, 

^  So  Luther,  Pfeiffer,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmfiller, 
De  Wette,  Knobel,  Winer,  Hendewerk,  Manrer, 
Bleek. 

'  There  were  three  captures  of  Jerusalem  prior 
to  its  being  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  by 
Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (i  K.  xiv.  25 ; 
t  Chro.  xii.  1),  2.  by  the  Philistines  and  Ara- 
bians in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chro.  xxi.  16), 
3.  by  Joash  king  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Ama- 
ziah  (2  K.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chro.  xxv.  23).  Of  these 
the  second  could  done  have  been  referred  to  by 
Qbadiah. 
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as  though  it  were  past;  Pusey  resting  his 
argument  mainly  on  grammatical  con- 
siderations'. In  fact,  neither  the  past 
nor  the  future  are  necessarily  indicated 
by  Obadiah's  words.  For,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  note  on  v.  1 2,  in  the  prophetic 
vision  events  were  presented  to  the  in- 
ner sight  of  the  prophet,  altogether  ab- 
stracted from  any  relation  in  time  to 
each  other  or  to  him.  As  the  scenes 
of  the  capture  arise  before  Obadiah,  he 
exclaims  against  the  various  acts  of 
cruelty  which  he  witnesses :  "Do  not 
look,  do  not  rejoice,  do  not  enterj"  or, 
as  his  words  are  less  correctly  rendered, 
"  Thou  shouldest  not  have  looked,  thou 
shouldest  not  have  rejoiced,  thou  should- 
est not  have  entered."  The  correction 
of  the  translation,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  thought  to  hang,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance for  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
phet's date.  The  first  rendering  ("Do 
not ")  does  not  imply  that  the  scene  pre- 
sented to  him  is  summoned  from  the 
future,  nor  does  the  second  ("Thou 
shouldest  not")  prove  that  it  was  re- 


1  Dr  Pusey  (with  almost  all  commentators, 
except  Drusius,  Rosemniiller  and  Kleinert)  argues 
that  the  words  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "Thou 
shouldest  not  have"  in  w.  ii,  13,  14  ought  to 
be  rendered  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Do 
not;"  and  this  undoubtedly  is  so,  for  al  with 
the  future  (which  is  the  construction  in  all  these 
cases)  must  express  a  dehortatory  future  (Ges. 
'H.  G.'  §  125.  3.  c).  The  grammatical  argument 
in  favour  of  the  marginal  reading  is  irrefragable 
and  sufficient.  The  further  argument  used  by 
Ur  Pusey  and  others  for  the  earlier  date  of  the 
prophet,  founded  on  the  moral  consideration 
that  God  would  not  warn  against  a  thing  already 
done,  is  not  of  equal  weight,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Obadiah's  prophecy  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jews,  not  of  the  Edomites,  who  would  probably 
be  unaware  of  its  existence. 


called  from  the  past.  So  far,  then,  the 
argument  for  the  later  date  of  Obadiah 
fails.  Verses  11 — 14  (however  trans- 
lated) do  not  prove,  or  even  raise  a 
presumption,  that  he  lived  either  before  or 
(as  has  been  most  commonly  maintained) 
after  the  capture  of  which  he  speaks. 

There  remain  three  other  indications 
of  date  to  be  examined :  (i)  the  rela- 
tion of  time  in  which  Obadiah  may  stand 
to  a.  Joel,  b.  Jeremiah ;  (2)  the  similarity 
of  the  denunciations  of  Edom  by  Eze- 
kiel,  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  the 
Lamentations,  and  by  the  writer  of  Psalm 
cxxxvii. ;  (3)  the  greater  or  less  degree 
in  which  the  mutual  relations  between 
Edom  and  Judah,  as  depicted  by  the  pro-  » 
phet,  apply  to  one  or  another  period  of 
Edomite  and  Jewish  history. 

(i)  a.  There  is  a  similarity  of  thought 
and  of  word  between  Obad.  w.  10 — ^^13 
and  Joel  ii.  32  and  ch.  iii.,  sufficient  to 
make  it  probable  that  one  prophet  had 
in  his  mind  the  prediction  of  the  other. 
Some  commentators  settle  the  question 
of  priority  by  maintaining,  not  without 
plausibility,  that  Joel  refers  directly  to 
Obadiah  in  the  words  "as  the  Lord 
hath  said"  (ii.  32).  (See  Keil  in  loc.) 
If  this  were  so,  Obadiah's  date  would 
be  fixed  as  that  of  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Hebrew  prophets.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  these  words  of  Joel 
refer  to  himself,  and  are  a  claim  that 
his  prophecy  should  be  regarded  as  of 
divine  authority.  See  on  Joel  ii.  32, 
There  is  therefore  no  proof  as  to  Oba- 
diah's date  to  be  derived  firom  this  ex- 
pression. Nor  is  there  any  indication  of  " 
priority  on  either  side  in  the  similar 
thoughts  and  words  found  in  the  two 
prophets.    See  note  below*. 


*  Joel  i.  15— -iii.  19. 

iii.  19.  mm'  ya  DDnts    10. 

3.  ^niJ  IT  »DV  bsi     II. 

i.  IS.  nin*  nv  anp  »3    ij. 

ii.  I.  J  ani?  o  nin'-nv  k3-*3 

iii.  II.  30DD  D'-IJn-^S-m  tDDB'^ 

14.  ;  ynnn  ptsva  nin*  di»  anp  'a 

4.  :  Dacxia  oa^DJ  a'tJ'K    's- 
7.  ;  natyxna  oaVoj  ^nacni 

17.  'B'nimn  jvva    16. 
li.  31-      nts'!?a  pi'nn  nbtj''n»ai  jvv-ina  ^a    17- 

iii.  17.  ^-v?  D^tyn*  nn»ni 

».  :  nan  nin*  »a    is. 


Obadiah  10 — 18. 

nE>n  noan  apv»  n^ns  Donts 
D'«n-^a-^y  nin>-nv  anp-'a 


5  HB'Nia  aiB*'  n^cJ 

cip  n»ni  ntiibs  n*nn  \n  nnai 
!  nan  mn'  '3 
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6.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Obadiah's. 
prophecy  against  Edom  (Obad.  i — 9) 
and  Jeremiah's  prophecy  against  Edom 
(xlix.  7 — 22)  are  slightly  altered  forms  of 
the  same  denunciation.  Therefore  either 
Obadiah  had  Jeremiah's  prophecy  before 
him,  or  Jeremiah  had  Obadiah's,  or  both 
Obadiah  and  Jeremiah  adapted  a  previ- 
ously existing  prophecy.  The  last  is  an 
admissible  supposition;  but  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  scholars  (Eichhorn, 
Schnurrer,  Schultz,  Rosenmiiller,  Jager, 
Hendewerk,  Maurer,  Caspari,  Delitzsch, 
Keil,  Pusey,  Wordsworth),  resting  mainly 
on  philological  arguments,  which  are 
sufficiently  forcible  to  create  a  high 
probability,  that  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is 
a  modified  form  of  the  rougher  utterance 
of  Obadiah.  See  conspectus  of  passages 
in  note  below'.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
sure  that  Obadiah's  date  was  anterior 
to  the  later  years  of  Jeremiah. 

(2)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxv.) 
denounces  desolation  on  Edom  "be- 
cause thou  hast  had  a  perpetual  hatred, 
and  hast  shed  the  blood  of  the  children 
of  Israel  by  the  force  of  the  sword  in  the 
time  of  their  calamity,  in  the  time  that 
their  iniquity  had  an  end  "  (v.  5).  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Lamentations 
threatens  the  daughter  of  Edom :  "  The 
cup  also  shall  pass  through  unto  thee  : 
thou  shalt  be  drunken,  and  shalt  make 

1  Jeremiah  xlix.  7 — 22. 

7.  niK3x  nin'  ids  na  ons^ 

14.  D<iJ3  ys)  nin*  tkd  ^todb*  huibb' 
:  norhA  i»ipi  rrhv  wai  isapnn  ni'?B' 

15.  :  aiK3  nn  d'iu  ^nni  pp  ri3n-»3 

16.  'Una  yntj'  -pb  tnr  nriK  k^bti  '\ri)hsir\ 
x';i3  n<3Jn-'3  nwJ  ono  »B'an  jhan 

9.   -as  rsh'W  n^KtyvN^  iS  wa  tsnva-DK 

10.   ^nsB'n  '3K-»3  :  an  in^ntj'n  n^<^3  cjum 

!?3V  kV  nami  vinDD-riN  'ni^J  ietjik 

7.   n'33»3  nvj>  m3K  jo^na  nosn  lis?  rxn 

:  Dno3n  nmoj 

!i2.    iiB'K  3^3  Nwn  DV3  BnK  nuj  3^  n'ni 

17.  notj'^  nnx  nnim   :mxD 

12.   int!'  man  niriB'V  ntsBK-D  j^k-ik'k  njn 

'3  npan  k^  npan  np:  wn  nnsi  intj'» 
:  nneri  nnc 


thyself  naked"  (iv.  21).  The  Psalmist 
cries  out  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  the 
children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusa- 
lem; who  said,  Rase,  rase  to  the  foun-* 
dation  thereof"  (Ps,  cxxxvii.  7).  The 
thoughts  and  words  in  these  passages 
and  in  Obad.  10 — 18  are  so  similar  as 
to  suggest  that  the  same  causes  evoked 
them  in  all  four  writers,  and  that  they 
were  uttered  about  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is 
certain  that  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  and 
the  Psalmist  had  in  their  minds  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  that  they  wrote  after  that  event; 
Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  in  the  year  B.C.  587, 
or  thereabouts,  and  the  Psalmist  at  a 
still  later  date.  The  more,  indeed,  that  we 
examine  Ezek.  xxxv.,  the  more  we  shall 
be  struck  with  the  identity  of  thought 
exhibited  by  it  and  by  Obad.  10 — 18. 
This  identity  does  not,  however,  shew 
itself  so  much,  in  the  Hebrew  words  used, 
as  in  the  sameness  of  feeling  underlying 
the  words.  This  is  what  we  should  ex^ 
pect  where  two  denunciations  have  beei^ 
independently  called  forth  by  the  same 
events  ^ 

'  Cf.  Obad.  12  with  Ezek.  xxxv.  13,  15. 

-  13     S.  lo- 

-  IS    6,  15. 

18     7&XXV.  14. 

16     ...    Lam.  iv.  21. 
12,  14    Ps.  cxxxii.  7. 

Obadiah  i — 9  and  16. 

1.  13J;ot^•  nvit2B>  onxb  nin»  yis  iDX-na 
HDipJi  iDip  n^E*  d»wa  Tsi  nin<  nK» 

2.  D*iJa  7nn3  pp  T\:n    '.ncrhKh  n-hy 

3.  'jac  is<B»n  "lih  inr    :  isa  nn«  ''in 
»D  u^a  "i»K  inatj'  ono  j)^D-*wna 

4.  jia-DW  lE^ja  nujn-DN    :pN  ':nnV' 
:  nin<-DN3  inniK  ami  n^p  n»B'  onaia 

5.  TK  rh'h   mtrdx  nS-wa  n^ajroK 
1K3  anva-DK  nn  lajj*  Ni^n  nivtra 

6.  1ET?  warn  ya  :  ni^^y  rva^''  aibn  i>. 

!  VJBXD  'saa 

8.  D'ttan  'masni  nin^-DNJ  xinn  ova  xi^n 

:  im  nnts  naiani  cnxo 

9.  ino  tJ»K-m3»  i3Jo!?  io*n  ^n1aJ  inni 

!  !?t3pD  ics? 

16.  -^3  intj'»  i^inp  in-'py  Dn^ne*  "ib'K3  »3 

;  vn  Ki^3  vni  lybii  ina'i  n^on  n''ijn 
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(3)  At  the  time  of  Obadiah's  prophecy 
(«)'  it  may  be  probably  inferred  from  v.  3, 
that  the  Edomites  were  still  in  posses- 
sion of  Selah.  In  that  case,  it  was  before 
the  occupation  of  Idumaea  by  the  Naba- 
thaeans  tliat  he  wrote.  And  {^)  we  see 
that  the  Edomites  were  in  a  state  of 
active  hostility  towards  Judah.  The  last 
fact,  however,  serves  only  as  a  slight 
indication  of  time :  for  from  the  notices 
of  Edom  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  we 
gather,  that  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
Edomites,  from  first  to  last,  was  one 
of  antagonism  to  their  neighbours.  Still, 
we  know  that,  at  the  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  Babylonish  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Jews,  they  overran  and  sub- 
jected to  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Judsea  (See  Prideaux's  'Con- 
nection,' II.  3).  The  incidental  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  of  the  mutual 
relations  between  the  two  nations  would 
accord  well  with  what  we  know  to  have 
existed  then,  though,  no  doubt,  the  same 
relations mighthave  existed  at  other  times. 

All  that  we  can  say  is  this.  It  (i) 
may  be  inferred  with  some  positiveness, 
that  he  wrote  before  the  occupation  of 
Edom  proper  by  the  Nabathseans  (where- 
as Malachi,  we  may  gather  from  Mai.  i. 
4,  wrote  after  that  event  had  occurred). 
It  is  (2)  highly  probable,  that  he  wrote 
before  the  later  years  of  Jeremiah.  It 
is  (3)  likely- though  not  certain,  that  he 
■  wrote  immediately  after  the  Babylonish 
conquest,  about  the  year  that  Jeremiah 
wrote  the  Lamentations,  and  Ezekiel  his 
prophecy  contained  in  ch.  xxxv.  If  (4)  the 
conjectural  interpretation  which  we  have 
hazarded  below  on  v.  20  be  correct,  he 
was  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  villages 
of  Judah,  overthrown  by  the  Babylonian 
invaders;  and  at  the  time  that  he  pro- 
phesied he  was  one  of  a  body  of  exiles, 
who  were  settled  temporarily  along  the 
western  coast  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. 
The  inference  from  the  whole  is  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  who 
probably  took  up  and  incorporated  the 
denunciation  of  Edom  in  his  own  collec- 
tion of  prophecies  against  neighbouring 
nations,  almost  immediately  after  it  had 
been  made  public,  in  the  year  587  or 
586  B.C.'    If  this  be  so,  we  have  to  ac- 

^  There  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  an  assump- 
tion frequently  made  (Caspari,  Graf,  Keil,  &c.) 


count  for  the  position  of  his  book  in  the 
list  of  the  Minor  Pltophets;  and  that  is 
readily  done  by  supposing  that  it  was 
placed  immediately  after  the  Book  of 
Amos,  because  it  is  an  amplification  of 
the  denunciation  contained  in  the  last 
verses  of  that  book. 


III.    History  of  the  Edomitw,  as  Ultistra- 
tive  of  OhadiaJt. 

From  fihe  southern,  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Ak^a  runs 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Anabah.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  valley  rises  the  lofty 
range  of  red  hills  called  Mount  Smr, 
stretching  about  100  miles  north  and 
south,  by  20  miles  east  and  west,  ffere 
Esau  settled  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  8),  and 
his  descendants,  having  driven  out  the 
original  possessors,  the  Horites  (see  on 
Gen.  xiv.  6),  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  (Deut.  ii.  12).  At  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  the  Edomites  refused  permis- 
sion to  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
their  territory,  and  they  continued  in  a 
permanent  state  of  hostility  to  the  latter 

that  Jeremiah's  denunciation  of  Edom  was  made 
in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  606. 
The  order  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  michrono> 
logical  throughout.  The  section  which  contains 
his  "words  of  the  Lord  against  the  Gentiles" 
(chaps,  xlvi. — li.)  forms  an  appendix  to  the  rest  of 
the  book ;  and  the  principle  on  which  the  several 
denunciations  are  grouped  is  not  that  of  time, 
but  of  similarity  of  subject.  The  nations  de- 
nounced are  Egypt,  Philistla,  Moab,  Ammon, 
Edom,  Damascus,  Kedar  and  HazOT,  Elam, 
Babylon ;  or,  as  they  axe  arranged  by  the  LXX., 
Elam,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Philistia^  Edom,  Am- 
moli,  Kedar  and  Hazor,  Damascus,  Moab.  The 
date  of  the  first  half  of  the  denunciation  of  Egypt 
is  given  as  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.  c 
606 ;  of  Philislia,  as  (probably)  the  same  year 
(see  on  Jer.  xlvii.  i) ;  of  Elam,  as  the  first  year 
of  Zedekiah,  B.  c.  599  (see  on  Jer.  xlix.  34) ;  of 
Babylon,  as  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  B.  c 
S94  (see  on  Jer.  1.  i).  No  indication  is  given  of 
the  date  of  the  words  against  Moab,  Ammon, 
Edom,  Damascus,  Kedar  and  Hazor;  nor  of 
that  of  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy  against 
Egypt.  Some  of  these  nations  may  well  have 
been  denounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(see  1  K.  xxiv.  2),  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  (see  on  Jer.  xxvii.  3).  But 
the  date  of  the  denunciation  of  Edom  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Lamentations,  in  which  Edom,  and 
Edom  only,  is  threatened,  that  is,  about  B.C.  587 ; 
which  is  also  the  most  probable  date  of  the 
second  part  of  the  prophecy  against  Egypt  (see 
on  Jer.  xlvi.  13). 
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after  their  occupation  of  Canaan.  They 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  David 
and  Solomon.  They  recovered  their  in- 
dependence in  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(b.  c.  889),  but  were  again  reduced  by 
Amaziah  (b.c.  838),  to  return  to  their 
independence  once  more  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz  (B.C.  743).  From  this  time  for- 
ward they  exercised  unintermitting  hos- 
tility towards  their  old  masters.  At  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  588)  they  took 
part  with  the  Chaldaeans  against  the 
Jews,  and  during  the  first  year  of  the 
captivity  they  overran  the  south  of 
Judsea,  and  occupied  it  as  far  as  He- 
bron. When  next  we  hear  of  them,  they 
are  no  longer  in  possession  of  Mount 
Seir :  the  Nabathseans  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Edom  proper,  while  the  Edom- 
ites  are  confined  to  the  southern  tract 
of  Judsea  which  they  had  won  from  the 
Jews.  Here  they  continued  to  maintain 
themselves  for  some  four  centuries  till 
they  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(b.c.  166,)  and  were  compelled  to  in- 
corporate themselves  in  the  Jewish  na- 
tion by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  135). 
Their  nationality  was  thenceforward  lost 
and  their  name  perished  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

IV.     The  Subject  of  the  Prophecy. 

Obadiah  predicts,  i.  the  conquest  and 
utter  destruction  of  the  Edomites  on  ac- 
count of  their  cruelty  to  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Jerasalemj  2.  the 
subsequent  ejqjansion  of  the  Israelitish 
nation,  and  the  triumphant  glories  of 
Zion. 

Have  these  two  predictions  been  ful- 
filled? 

I.  Obadiah  distinguishes  two  con^ 
quests  over  the  Edomites,  the  first  to  be 
elfected  by  the  heathen  (zw.  1—9,  15, 
16),  the  second  by  the  restored  Jews  {vv. 
17,  18),  after  which  there  are  to  be  none 
remaining  of  the  house  of  Esau.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  second 
half  of  the  prediction.  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  overthrew  the  Edomites  at  Ara- 
battine(i  Mace.  v.  3;  Jos.  'Ant.' xii.  18 
%  i).  Josephus  describes  the  effect  of 
their  reducticm  by  John  Hyrcanus  in  the 
following  words  :  "Hyrcanus  captured 
the  cities  Adna,  and  Marissa,  and  having 


subjected  all  the  Idumseans  he  allowed 
them  to  remain  where  they  were,  on  the 
condition  of  being  circumcised  and  adopt- 
ing the  J-ewish  customs.  And  they,  from 
love  of  their  home,  submitted  to  circum- 
cision, and  fashioned  the  rest  of  their 
habits  and  conversation  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews.  And  that  was  the  time  after 
which  they  became  thenceforward  Jews." 
('Ant.'  xni.  9  §  1.)  Their  nationality 
was  gone,  but  they  still  hung  together  as 
a  party,  and  joined  the  Zealots  in  their 
excesses  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  war. 
Simon  of  Gerasa  attacked  them,  and 
again  Josephus  relates  :  "Simon  went 
through  the  whole  of  Idumaea,  not  only 
plundering  cities  and  villages,  but  also 
deva^stating  the  whole  country.  And  as 
you  may  see  a  W'Ood  utterly  stripped  by 
locusts  after  they  havie  passed  over  it,  so 
in  the  rear  of  Simon's  army  there  was  left 
a  desert.  They  burnt,  they  razed,  and 
everything  that  grew  in  the  country  they 
trampled  down  or  ate  up;  and  they' made 
the  cultivated  ground  harder  than  the 
uncultivated  by  their  marching;  and,  in 
a  word,  not  a  sign  of  having  existed  was 
left  to  the  places  which  were  plundered" 
('De  Bell.  Jud.'  iv.  9  §  7).  The  few  re- 
maining Edomites  were  slain  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  "not 
any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Esau;  for 
Jehovah  had  spoken  it." 

2.  The  previous  conquest,  to  be  effect- 
ed by  the  heathen,  is  not  related  in  the 
same  clear  and  distinct  manner  by  any 
extant  historian,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
inferring  it  from  the  facts  with  which- we 
are  acquainted.  For  the  men  who  made 
Petra  famous  for  its  buildings  and  for  its 
commerce  were  not  Edomites — they  were 
Nabathseans,  a  people  of  Chaldsean  race 
and  origin'.  But  how  and  when  did  a 
Chaldsean  people  get  possession  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Mount  Seir?  The 
exact  date  is  unknown.  They  are  in  full 
possession  B.C.  312,  but  the  records  of 
Edom  between  588  arfd  312  arelost,  and 
we  are  therefore  unable  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  of  the  Edomites.  Josephus, 
however,  states  that  "on  the  fifth  year 

I  See,  on  this  interesting  subject,  Quatremire, 
'Memoire  sur  les  Nabateens,'  Paris,  1835; 
Chwolson,  '  Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  Alt-Baby- 
lonischen  Literatur  in  Arabischen  Uebersetzunr 
gen,'  St  Petersbwig,  1859. 
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after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar made  an  expedition  against 
Coele-syria"  (a  term  which  he  extends  at 
least  as  far  south  as  Idumaea,  'Ant.'  i.  ii 
§  5),  "and  when  he  had  possessed  him- 
self of  it,  he  made  war  against  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites,  and  when  he  had 
brought  all  these  nations  into  subjection, 
he  fell  Upon  Egypt  in  order  to  overthrow 
it"  ('Ant.'  X.  9  §  7).  Mount  Seir  lying  be- 
tween the  land  of  Moab  and  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  which  formed  the  mili- 
tary road  to  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  crush  the 
Edomites  with  the  other  nations  which 
he  subdued.  To  keep  the  almost  im- 
pregnable fastnesses  of  Selah,  he,  in  all 
probability,  transported  a  colony  of  Chal- 
dafeans  and  settled  them  there;  while  the 
Edomites  who  survived  his  inroad,  un- 
able to  recover  their  lost  heritage,  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Jews 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  south  of 
Judeea,  -where  they  are  afterwards  exclu- 
sively found. 

Of  the  twofold  prediction  against  the 
Edomites,  therefore,  we  find  a  relation 
of  the  fulfilment  of  one  part  in  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  historian  Josephus, 
and  history  compels  us  to  infer  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  other  part,  although,  owing 
to  a  loss  of  records,  it  does  not  directly 
relate  it. 

Is  the  final  prediction  regarding  the 
expansion  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  ful- 
filled? 

The  promise,  that  an  escaped  remnant 
{z'."i7)  should  occupy  Mount  Zion,  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  Restoration  under 
Zerubbabel.  But,  by  a  law  of  prophetic 
interpretation,  the  words  of  the  prophet 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
literally  a  southward,  westward,  east- 
ward and  northward  expansion  of  the 
Jewish  power  and  the  Jewish  people. 
This  is  the  form  under  which  an  idea 
is  presented  to  the  prophet,  and  by 
him  to  his  countrymen.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  very  careful  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  idea.  In  Isai. 
xi.  IS  we  read,  "the  Lord  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea; 
and  wi,th  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake 
his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite 
it  in  the  seven  streams  and  make  men 
go  over  dryshod."  The  next  verse  ex- 
plains that  by  this  is  meant  "There  shall 


be  a  highway,  for  the  remnant  of  his 
people  which  shall  be  left,  from  As- 
syria; like  as  it  was  to  Israel  in  the 
day  that  he  came  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt."  In  other  words,  the  idea  of 
the  removal  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  return  from  Assjrria  is  represented 
under  the  familiar  form  of  smiting  the 
Egyptian  sea,  and  dividing  the  river. 
Similarly  here  the  idea  of  universal  ex- 
pansion is  represented  under  thtform  of 
overflowing  the  existing  limits  of  Judaea 
on  all  sides.  To  require,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  that  "they  of  the 
south,"  i.e.  the  Simeonites  or  those  who 
succeeded  to  them,  should  literally  oc- 
cupy Mount  Seir,  and  that  Benjamin 
should  literally  occupy  Persea,  is  to  mis- 
understand the  laws  of  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy.  If  the  expansion  has  taken 
place,  the  prophecy  is  satisfied. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked.  Has  the  idea 
been  accomplished,  has  the  predicted  ex- 
pansion taken  place  ?  We  reply  that  typi- 
cally and  partially  the  prediction  had  a 
fulfilment  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
but  a  fulfilment  which  was  only  typical 
and  partial.  The  modern  Jews  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  their 
expected  Messiah  for  its  complete  ac- 
complishment. Then  they  suppose  that 
all  the  exiled  Jews  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether from  Spain  (Sepharad)  and  else- 
where, and  will  form  a  kingdom  which 
will  rule  over  the  "Edomites,"  that  is, 
according  to  an  accepted  rule  of  Rabbin- 
ical interpretation,  over  the  "Christians," 
and  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Christians 
believe  that  the  prediction  found  an  ac- 
compUshment,  but  still  only  a  partial 
and  incomplete  accomplishment,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  ceasing  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Judaea,  ex- 
panded into  the  Catholic  or  universal 
Churdi.  And  they  look  forward  to  a  still 
further  accomplishment  of  it  in  the 
future,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  Mil- 
lennium, as  the  Millennium  was  under- 
stood by  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  or  at  that  time,  whenever  it 
may  be,  which  is  described  in  the  two 
final  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation. 

Of  the  three  predictions,  then,  of  Oba- 
diah  (if  we  like  to  regard  them,  for  con- 
venience, as  three  instead  of  two),  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  history  relates  the 
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fulfilment  of  one,  and  necessarily  implies 
the  fulfilment  of  another,  while  the  third 
is  as  yet  but  typically  and  partially  ful- 
filled, and  awaits  a  fuller  completion. 

The  most  valuable  commentaries  and 
dissertations,  specially  on  Obadiah,are: — 

1.  Leusden,  'Obadiah  illustratus:'  ap- 
pended to 'Joel  explicatus.'  Ultra],  1657, 

2.  Pfeiffer,   '  Commentarius  in    Oba- 
diam,'    Viteb.  1666, 

3.  Schnurrer,  'Dissertatio  philologica 
in  Obadiam,'    Tiibingen,  1787, 

4.  Hendewerk,  '  Obadiae  Oraculum  in 
Idumaeos.'    Reg,  Pruss,  1836. 


5.  Jager,  'Ueber  das  Zeitalter  Obad- 
jas.'    Tiibing.  1837. 

6.  Caspari,  'Der  Prophet  Obadjah 
ausgelegt,*    Lpsg.  1842, 

7.  Delitisch,  'Wann  weiszagte  Obad- 
jah?' in  the  'Rudelbach  und  Guericke's 
Zeitschrift,'  1851, 

For  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of 
the  book,  which  is,  in  general,,  of  too 
extravagant  a  character  to  notice  in  a 
serious  commentary,  reference  may  be 
made. to  Pfeiffer,  'Tract.  Phil.  Antirrab.,' 
Op.  p.  1081,  Ultraj.  1704;  to  Buxtorf's 
'Synagoga'  Judaicaj'  and  to  the  article 
on  Obadiah  in  Smith's  'Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.' 


O  B  A  D  I  A  H. 


I  7%i  desirMHon  vf  Edom,  ^  fir  theiy  friik, 
10  and  for  fhtir  wrong  tmio  '^aeob.  tj  Tht 
salvation  and  victory  of  ^toi. 

THE  vision  of  Obadiah.  Thus 
saith  the  -Lord  God  concerning 
■  Jer.  49.  Edom  ;  "  We  have  heard  a  rumour 
'*'  from  the  Lord,  and  an  ambassador 

is  sent  among  the  heathen,  Arise  ye, 


and   let  us   rise   up  against  her  in 
battle. 

2  Behold,  I  have  made  thee  small 
among  the  heathen  1  thou  art  greatly 
despised. 

3  H  The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath 
deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  w^hose  habita- 


1.  K?  'vision  of  Obadiah.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  concerning  Edom]  Obadiah's 
prophecy,  like  Nahum's,  bears  two  head- 
ings or  titles:  (i)  The  -vision  of  Obadiah; 
(z)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  concerning  Edom. 
In  the  Book  of  Nahum  the  order  of  the  head- 
ings is  reversed:  "The  burden  of  Nineveh;" 
"The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the  El- 
koshite."  The  first  title,  The  -vision  of  Obadiah, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  compiler  of  the 
Book  of  the  Minor. Prophets:  the  second. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  concerning  Edom,  to 
Obadiah.  It  is  probable^  however,  that  both 
were  affixed  by  the  writer  himself:  for  (i) 
the  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  headings  in 
Nahum  seems  to  imply  that  neither  of  them 
proceeded  from  the  compiler;  (2)  we  do  not 
find  that  in  other  cases  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  compiler  to  head  each  book  with  a  descrip- 
tive title ;  (3)  we  do  find  that  it  was  usual 
with  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  prefix  words  of 
similar  import  with  Obadiah's  first  heading,  not 
only  to  books,  where  the  compiler's  hand  might 
be  supposed  to  be  traced,  but  also  to  their 
several  prophecies:  e.g.  "The  vision  of  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,"  Isai.  i.  i :  "The  burden 
of  Babylon,  which  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  did 
see,"  Isai.  xiii.  i.  Some  of  these  superscrip- 
tions could  not  but  have  emanated  from  the 
author,  as  Ezek.  i.  1,  "In  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month... I  saw  visions  of  God,"  followed  in- 
stead of  preceded  by  "In  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month... the  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly 
unto  Ezekiel  the  priest;"  (4)  the  "her"  at  the 
end  of  the  verse  requires  the  "Edom"  of  the 
second  heading  to  have  preceded  it. 

vision"]  The  word  -vision  (chdzon)  is  ap- 
plied to  all  divine  communications  made  to 
a  seer,  whether  in  the  ecstatic  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary state.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  is  used  by 
the  later  as  well  as  by  the  earlier  propljets 
(cf.  Zech.  xiii.  4;  Dan.  viii.  1);  which  shews 
that  it  is  an  error  to  imagine,  as  has  been 


supposed  by  some,  that  the  idea  indicated 
by  the  title  "seer"  (chozeh  and  roeh)  was  only 
an  early  notion,  exchanged  after  a  time  for 
that  which  is  expressed  by  the  more  usual 
title  "announcer"  (ndbi).  The  prophet  an- 
nounced God's  revelations,  but  he  jaw  them 
first,  whether  he  lived  in  a  later  or  in  an  earlier 
period. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  Goii]  This  is  a  for- 
mula claiming  divine  authority  for  the  whole 
prophecy.  The  words  are  not  to  be  gramma- 
tically connected  with  the  sentence  inunedi- 
ately  following. 

Edoni]    See  Introduction,  §§  ii.,  iii.,  iv. 

We]  The  Jews,  includii^  their  representa- 
tive, the  prophet.  Jeremiah,  in  the  parallel 
prophecy,  uses  the  singular  number  (Jer.  xlix. 
14). 

rumour]  i.e.  '"tidings  or  message  from 
God."  See  on  Jer.  xlix.  14.  Cf.  also  Isai. 
xliv.  8,  xlviii.  5,  liiL  i. 

an  ambassador]  Or,  herald.  See  on  Jer. 
xlix.  14.  Jehovah  is  described  as  Himself 
giving  a  message  to  His  people,  the  Jews, 
who  are  near  Him,  and  sending  a  bearer  of 
the  same  message  to  the  heathen  who  are 
afar. 

Arise  ye,  and  let  us  rise  vp]  Jehovah's  com- 
mand, and  His  herald's  exhortation.  Cf.  Jer. 
xlix.  14. 

2.  Behold]  Verses  1 — 9  cont^n  the  de- 
nunciation of  Edom ;  verses  10 — 14,  the  cause 
of  the  denunciation;  verses  15,  16,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  denunciation;  verses  17 — ai,  a 
declaration  of  the  glories  of  Zion,  following 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  denunciation. 

T]    Jehovah. 

ha-ve  made  thee  smalls  The  future  is  anti- 
cipated as  though  already  accomplished.  Cf. 
Jer.  xlix.  15. 

among  the  heathen]  among  the  nations. 

3.  thou  that  divellest  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,   luhose  habitation  is  high]     The  word 
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tion  »  high  j  that  saith  in  his  heart, 
Who  shall  bring  me  down  to  the 
ground  i 

*  Jer.  41).  4  i  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as 
the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy 
nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I 
bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord. 

'Jer.48.s.  5  If 'thieves  came  to  thee,  if  rob- 
bers by  night,  (how  art  thou  cut  off! ) 
would  they  not  have  stolen  till  they 
had    enough  ?    if  the    grapegatherers 

,Q^         came  to  thee,  would  they  not  leave 

eieaninss?  ^  some  .grapcs  ? 


6  How  are  the  things  of  Esau 
searched  out !  how  are  his  hidden 
things  sought  up ! 

7  All  the  men  of  thy  confederacy 
have  brought  thee  even  to  the  bor- 
der :   *  the  men   that  were  at   peace  t,'^'''-     y. 
with  thee  have   deceived   thee,  and  thy  peace. 
prevailed  against  thee  ;  *  they  that  eat  •  He''- 
thy  bread  have  laid  a  wound  under  thyTnad. 
thee  :  there  is  none  understanding  "  in  '  °'''  *'''• 
him. 

8  "^Shall  I  not  in  that  day,  saith  \  '=^'-  ^■ 
the  Lord,  even  destroy  the  wise  men  Jer.  49.  ^. 


translated  "rock"  is,  in  the  original,  selah, 
and  by  it  the  prophet  probably  designates 
Selah,  which  was  the  name  of  the  Edomite 
capital,  the  city  whose  site  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Petra,  a  word  of  similar  iniport. 
Selah  was  situated  on  either  side  of  a  deep 
ravine,  which  runs  winding  lilce  a  stream 
through  {precipitous  and  over-hanging  cliffs, 
for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  cliffs  are  honeycombed  with  ca- 
verns, and  in  these  caverns,  reached  by  artifi- 
cial means  of  access,  the  Edomites  dwelt. 
The  buildings  which  at  present  exist  on  the 
ground  at  Petra  are  not  the  work  of  the 
Edomites,  but  of  their  successors,  the  Naba- 
thxans.  See  Introduction,  §§  iii.,  iv.  The 
great  strength  of  a  position  such  as  Selah's 
was  shewn  during  the  war  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Greece,  in  the  case  of  the  monastery  of 
Megaspelion,  which  was  situated,  like  Selah, 
on  the  faoe  of  a  precipice.  Ibrahim  Pasha  was 
unable  to  bring  its  defenders  daiun  by  assault 
from  below  or  from  above,  and,  though  un- 
garrisoned,  it  baffled  his  utmost  efforts.  The 
word  translated  "clefts"  should  rather  be 
rendered  "places  of  refuge,"  or  "fastnesses." 
It  is  found  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  Jeremiah,  and  in  the  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  14. 

4.  'Riougb  thou  txalt  thyself  as  the  eagle, 
and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars'^ 
Tbough  tbou  exalt  tb7  nest  as  the 
eagle,  and  thougli  thou  set  it  among 
the  stars.  In  Hebrew,  the  object  of  the 
sentence  is  found  in  its  second  clause,  where 
we  place  it  in  the  first  and  employ  a  pronoun 
in  the  second.  Obadiah  would  seem  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  Balaam's  words  in  Num. 

Xxiv.  21. 

among  the  stars']  Cf.  Job  xx.  6,  xxxix.  »8 ; 
Isaj.  xiv.  13. 

5.  If  thieves']  Brigands  do  not  strip  their 
victims  to  the  skin,  nor  do  grape-gatherers 
pltook  every  bunch  and  berry,  but  Edom's 
enemies  .should  leave  nothing.  Jeremiah's 
parallel  passage  is  far  less  vigorous:  "If  grape- 
gatherers  come  to  thee,  they  will  not  leave  any 


gleaning :  if  thieves  by  night,  they  will  destroy 
their  fill." 

ho^v  art  thou  cut  offf]  An  interjection  of 
the  prophet,  anticipating  the  destruction  de- 
scribed 'xav.  9.  Cf.  Isai.  xiv.  4,  ij  ;  Rev. 
xviii.  10. 

6.  h'tdden  things]  The  caverns  in  which 
they  lived.  Cf.  Jer.  xlix.  ip,  "I  have  un- 
covered his  secret  places,  and  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  hide  himself."  Keil  .prefers  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.,  "hidden  treasures." 

7.  the  men  of  thy  confederacy]  The  allies 
and  neighbours  of  the  Edomites,  probably 
Arabian  tribes.  They  are  further  described 
as  the  men  that  ixiere  at  peace  ivith  thee  and 
they  that  eat  thy  bread,  translated  more  exactly 
in  the  margin  as  "the  men  of  thy  peace," 
"  the  men  of  thy  bread." 

have  brought  thee  even  to  the  border]  The 
Edomites  are  represented  as  applying  to  their 
allies  for  help,  whereupon  the  allies,  instead  of 
granting  their  petition,  send  them  (that  is,- 
their  ambassadors^  back  to  the  frontier,  con- 
ducting them  so  far  with  the  marks  of  respect 
usually  shewn  to  ambassadors,  but  then  leav- 
ing them  to  shift  as  they  can,  Jest  they  should 
themselves  become  embroiled. 

they  that  eat  thy  bread  have  laid  a  wound 
under  thee]  Those  that  are  bound  to  you  by 
sacred  ties  of  hospitality  treacherously  make  a 
deadly  assault  upon  you.  The  words,  they 
that  eat,  being  absent  from  the  original,  Keil, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  understand  "thy 
bread "  in  the  sense  of  "  the  men  of  thy 
broad,"  or  "they  that  eat  thy  bread,"  trans- 
lates the  clause,  "  They  make  thy  bread  a 
wound  under  thee,"  i.e.  they  make  their  pre- 
vious friendship  thy  destruction:  but  this 
rendering-  creates  greater  difficulties  than  it 
removes.     See  Note  at  tiie  end  of  the  Book. 

there  is  none  understanding  in  him]  Not, 
"all  this  is  caused  thee  by  thy  want  of  under- 
standing" (Theodoret);  but,  "his  calamity  is 
so  overwhelming  that, -for  all  his  wisdom,  he 
knows  not  what  to  do"  (Maurer,  Caspari. 
•Keil). 
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out  of  Edom,  and  understanding  out 
of  the  mount  of  Esau  ? 

9  And  thy  mighty  men,  O  Teman, 

shall  be  dismayed,  to  the  end  that 

every  one  of  the  mount  of  Esau  may 

be  cut  ofF  by  slaughter. 

e Gen.  27.       10    f    For   thy   'violence   against 

femk.3s:s.  thy  brother  Jacob  shame  shall  cover 

Amosi.ii.  (.jjgg^  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for 

ever. 

II  In  the  day  that  thou  stoodest 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  day  that 
•Or,        the  strangers  'carried   aw^ay   captive 
'a^his   his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into 
substame.  j^jg  gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusa- 
lem, even  thou  wast  as  one  of  them. 


12  But  "thou  shouldest  not  have  J^Oj;^^  ^^ 
looked  on  the  day  of  thy  brother  in  hold,  A'c. 
the  day  that  he  became  a  stranger; 
neither  shouldest  thou  have  rejoiced 

over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day 
of  their  destruction ;  neither  shouldest 
thou  have  *  spoken  proudly  in  the  day  *  Heb. 

c  J-  ..       .  magnifiei 

01  distress.  tkymmM. 

13  Thou  shouldest  not  have  en- 
tered into  the  gate  of  my  people 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity;  yea, 
thou  shouldest  not  have  looked  on 
their  affliction  in  the  day  of  their 
calamity,  nor  have  laid  hands  on  their 
"substance  in  the  day  of  their  cala-V°'^^ 
mity ; 


S.  the  <wise  men  out  ofEdom\  Edom  was 
proverbial  for  its  wisdom.  Eliphaz  was  a 
Temanite  (Job  ii.  11,  where  see  note).  "The 
Agarenes  that  seek  wisdom  upon  earth,  the 
merchants  of  Meran  and  Theman,  the  authors 
of  fables  and  the  seekers  out  of  understanding, 
none  of  these  have  known  the  way  of  wisdom, 
or  remember  her  paths,"  Banich  iii.  23.  See 
on  -Gen.  xxx-vi.  11  and  Job  ii.  11. 

imunt  of  Eiau]  Originally,  Mount  Seir. 
After  its  occupation  by  the  Edomites  it  was 
called  indifferently  by  either  name.  See  on 
Gen.  xxxii.  3. 

10.  For]  Verses  10 — 14  declare  the  cause 
of  the  previous  denunciation  of  Edom  to  be 
the  violence  and  outrage  of  which  the  Edom- 
ites had  been  guilty  in  Judah's  calamity  and 
distress. 

thy  brother  Jacob']  "Thou  shalt  not  abhor 
an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother,"  Deut. 
xxiii.  7.  See  on  Amos  i.  1 1.  Judah  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Jacob,  in  order  to  recall 
the  relationship.  Edom  is  a  type  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  brotherly  and  are  not. 

thou  shalt  he  cut  off  for  ever]  See  Introduc- 
tion, §§  iii.,  iv. 

11.  In  the  day  that  thou  stoodest,. .in  the  day 
that  the  strangers  carried  a'way.,.e-ven  thou 
liiast  as  one  of  them]  In  the  day  of  thy 
standing.. .In  the  day  of  the  Btrangers 
carrying  away.  In  the  original  no  time 
is  expressed  by-  these  words,  nor  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  even  thou  as  one  of 
them. 

strangers... and  foreigners]  These  words 
prove  that  the  prophet  does  not  refer  to  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Joash  (a  K.  xiv.  13). 
See  Introduction,  §  ii. 

carried  aiuay  captive  his  forces]  These 
words,  as  well  as  those  that  follow,  cast  lots 
upon  Jerusalem,  create  a  difficulty  to  commen- 
tators who  deny  that  Obadiah  refers  to  the 


Babylonish  conquest;  they  are  so  strong  as  to 
be  hardly  applicable  to  the  Arabian  conquest 
in  the  days  of  Jehoram.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  translate  the  first  clause,  "  carried  away  his 
goods:"  but  it  more  naturally  and  properly 
denotes  "carried  away  captive  his  forces;" 
while  "casting  lots  upon  Jerusalem"  certainly 
means  more  than  dividing  the  spoil  taken  in 
it. 

12.  thou  shouldest  not  ha-ve  looked... neither 
shouldest  thou  have  rejoiced. ..neither  shouldest 
thou  have  spoken]  do  not  look. ..and  do 
not  rejoice  ...and  do  not  speak.  All 
the  renderings  "thou  shouldest  not"  should 
be  corrected,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V., 
into  "do  not."  The  picture  of  Edom's 
violence  and  cruelty  is  presented  to  the  pro- 
phet, and,  as  his  eye  traverses  the  canvas,  he 
exclaims,  "Do  not  look". .."do  not  rejoice",., 
"do  not  enter  "..."do  not  deliver,"  as  he  sees 
each  group  so  engaged.  The  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  Edomites  by  way  of  apostrophe  on 
what  he  sees  them  doing  before  his  face,  not 
as  a  warning  against  their  so  doing  in  the 
future.  The  representations  of  the  prophetic 
vision  are  necessarily  exempt  from  the  rela- 
tions of  time,  those  relations  not  being  recog- 
nized by  the  intuitive  faculty  in  the  ecstatic 
state.  No  argument  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
prophet's  date  from  one  expression  or  the 
other.    See  Introduction,  §  ii. 

in  the  day  that  he  became  a  stranger]  Lit. 
in .  tbe  day  of  his  treatment  as  a 
stranger,  i.e.  in  the  day  of  his  cruel  treat- 
ment. A  kindred  wo«i  is  used  in  Job 
xxxi.  3. 

spoken  proudly]  made  thy  mouth  wide, 
i.e.  mocked  at  them. 

13.  Thou  shouldest  not  have  entered.,.thou 
shouldest  not  have  looked. ..nor  have  laid  hands 
on  their  substance]  Do  not  enter  ...do  not 
look... and  do  not  lay  handi  on  their 


V.  I 
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I  Or, 
sAut  tip. 


14  Neither  shouldest  thou  have 
stood  in  the  crossway,  to  cut  oiF 
those  of  his  that  did  escape  ;  neither 
shouldest  thou  have  "  delivered  up 
those  of  his  that  did  remain  in  the 
day  of  distress. 

15  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
/Ezek.  35.  near  upon  all  the  heathen :  ■''as  thou 
'^"           hast  done,  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee : 

thy  reward   shall  return  upon  thine 
own  head. 


16  For  as  ye  have  drunk  upon  my 
holy  mountain,  so  shall  all  the  hea- 
then drink  continually,  yea,  they  shall 
drink,  and  they  shall  H  sw'^allow  down, 
and  they  shall  be  as  though  they  had 
not  been. 

17  fl  But  upon  mount  Zion  shall 
be  'I deliverance,  and  'there  shall  be 
holiness  ;  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall 
possess  their  possessions. 

18  And  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be 


lOr, 
sup  up. 


«0r, 

ihey  that 

escape. 

I  Or, 

it  shall  le 

holy. 


substance.     See  Note  at  the  end  of  the 
Book. 

14.  Neither  shouldest  thou  have  stood... 
neither  shouldest  thou  have  delivered  up]  And 
do  not  stand... and  do  not  prevent 
from  escaping.  The  first  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  the  seer  is  that  of  the  Edomites 
standing  outside  Jerusalem  and  watching  the 
enemy  as  they  carry  away  their  prisoners; 
next  he  sees  them  exhibiting  signs  of  joy ; 
next,  making  the  mouth  large  at  tie  sufferers ; 
then  he  sees  some  of  them  advancing  within 
the  gates  and  taking  part  in  plundering  the 
city,  while  others  stand  at  the  point  where  the 
rojid  divides,  and  "shut  up"  the  fugitives  "in 
the  hand  of  the  enemy"  (Ps.  xxi.  8). 

15.  For"]  Verses  15  and  16  contain  a  re- 
newal and  an  expansion  of  the  denunciation 
contained  in  w.  a — 9.  Verses  10 — 14  are 
semi-parenthetical,  and  the  For  refers  back  to 
V.  9,  while  at  the  same  time  it  introduces  a 
reason  for  the  warnings  ofvv.  i* — 14. 

the  day  of  the  Lord\  The  time  when  Jeho- 
vah will  exhibit  His  majesty  by  judging  and 
recompensing;  whether  the  general  and  final 
day,  or  a  particular  and  shortly  approaching 
day.  "The  day  of  the  Lord,"  in  its  inferior 
signification,  is  always  typical  of  "the  day  of 
the  Lord"  in  its  higher  signification,  and  usu- 
ally, as  here,  throws  forward  the  prophet's 
thought  to  the  final  day.  That  there  would 
be  a  special  day  of  the  Lord  was  first  revealed 
to  and  by  the  prophet  Joel.  See  Introduc- 
tion to  Joel,  and  notes  on  Joel  ii.  and  iii. 

all  the  heathen]  The  denunciation  is  now 
extended  to  all  Gentiles,  but  is  still  directed  in 
a  special  manner  against  the  Edomites,  who 
stand  as  the  representatives  of  the  enemies  of 
Zion. 

as  thou  bast  done']     Cf.  Ezek.  xxxv.  15. 

The  whole  chapter  contains  a  denunciation 

larallel  to  that  of  Obadiah.   See  Introduction, 


16.  as  ye  have  drunk  upon  my  holy  moun- 
tain, so  shall  all  the  heathen  drink]  As  ye 
Edomites  and  Gentiles  have  held  drinking 
carousals  in  Jerusalem,  rejoicing  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Jews,  so  shidl  ye  Gentiles  and  a 


fortiori  Edomites  have  the  cup  of  God's  wrath 
to  drink.  The  similarity  of  the  denunciation 
of  Edom  contained  in  Lam.  iv.  zx  should  be 
noticed.  Cf.  also  Rev.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  6. 
continually]  So  that  the  turn  to  drink  never 
passes  from  the  heathen  to  Judah  (Hitzig). 

17.  But]  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy 
(yv.  17 — ai)  declares  the  glories  of  restored 
and  triumphant  Zion,  which  will  consist  in  (i) 
the  restoration  from  captivity,  (2)  the  annmi- 
lation  of  the  Edomites  and  their  absorption  by 
the  Jews,  (3)  the  universal  expansion  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  (4)  the  reign  of  Jehovah. 

shall  be  deliverance]  shall  be  tbat 
whlcli  has  escaped.  Some  of  the  exiles 
shall  be  restored  to  Jerusalem.  Cf.  Joel 
ii.  3»- 

and  there  shall  be  holiness]  .  The  temple  be- 
ing again  consecrated,  though  now  pr-ofaned ; 
Jehovah  again  "dwelling  in  Zion,"  and 
"strangers"  no  longer  intruding.  See  note  on 
Joel  iii.  17,  and  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  27. 

shall  possess  their  possessions]  The  first  Step 
in  the  future  successes  of  the  Jews  is  the 
recovery  of  what  was  previously  their  own. 
"Their  possessions"  does  not  mean  "the  pos- 
sessions of  the  heathen,"  as  is  argued  by' Com- 
mentators who  refuse  to  see  in  Obadiah  any 
statement  of,  or  allusion  to,  a  general  captivity 
of  the  Jews,  such  as  took  place  after  the 
Babylonish  conquest  of  Jerusalem;  but  it 
means  "their  own  possessions."  Verse  17 
promises  the  restoration  from  the  captivity; 
V.  18,  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Edomites 
by  the  Jews ;  w.  19,  so,  the  universal  ex- 
pansion of  the  conquerors;  v.  %i,  Jehovah's 
kingdom. 

18.  the  house  of  Jacob, ..and  the  house  ofjo- 
seph]  The  united  remains  of  the  two  tribes  and 
of  the  ten  (cf.  Isai.  xlvi.  3).  The  overthrow  of 
Exlom,  hitherto  Spoken  of,  to  be  accomplished 
by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
be  effected  before  the  restoration  from  the 
captivity,  was  probably  wrought  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  year  583  B.C.,  five  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Malachi  re- 
fers to  some  such  overthrow,  and  points  to 
the  &ct  that  the  Israelites  hid  b^n  able  to 
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a  fire,. and  the  house  of  Joseph  afflame, 
and  the  house  of  Esau  for  stubble,  'and 
they  shall  kindle  in  them,  and  devour 
them ;  and  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
maining of  the  house  of  £sau  ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

19  And  they  «/'the  south  shall  pos- 


sess the  mount  of  Esau;  and  they  of 
the  plain  the  Philistines:  and  they 
shall  possess  the  fields  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  fields  of  Samaria  :  and  Benja- 
min shall  possess  Gilead. 

20  And  the  captivity  of  this  host  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  possess  that 


re-establish  themselves  in  their  couritry,  while 
the  pdomites  could  not  do  the  same  in  theirs, 
as  a  proof  of  Jehovah's  love  for  Israel  (i.  j, 
3).  See  Introduction,  §  iv.  The  destruction 
threatened  in  this  verse  is  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  the  house  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph  being  the  instruments  by  which  Esau 
is  finally  to  be  annihilated.  This  was  wrought 
by  Judas  Maccabseus  and  John  Hyrcanus; 
of  whcrni  the  first  defeated  the  Edomites,  B.C. 
160  (i  Mace.  V.  3),  and  the  last  utterly 
crushed  them,  B.C.  130,  and  compelled  them 
to  incorporate  themselves  in  the  Jewish  nation. 
there  shall  not  be  any  remaining]  After 
thear  reduction  by  Hyrcanus  their  nationality 
was  lost  for  ever.  They  were  only  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  country  "on  the  condition  of 
being  circumcised  and  adopting  the  laws  of 
the  Jews"  (Joseph.  'Antiq.'  xill.  9  §  i). 
Such  remains  of  them  as  still  existed  finally 
perished  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.    See  Introduction,  §  iv. 

19.  Andl  The  prophet  sees  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Israel  on  all  sides  after  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies.  This  enlargement  takes  the 
form  of  an  apparent  overflow  of  Israelitish 
conquerors  and  settlers,  southwards,  west- 
wards, eastwards,  and  northwards. 

the  south']  The  south,  or  negeb,  is  the  de- 
finite district,  known  by  that  appellation,  which 
lies  between  Judah  and  the  desert  to  the  south 
of  Palestine.    See  note  on  Gen.  xiii.  i. 

the  plain]  The  plain,  or  shephelah,  is,  in 
like  manner,  the  well-known  designation  of 
the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Judah,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  from  Joppa  to  Gaza. 

shallpojsess]  We  have  here  an  individualized 
representation  of  the  promise  made  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  14:  "Thou  shalt  break  forth  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south."  The  particulars  of  Obadiah's  vision 
areas  follows:  (i)  The  "southerners"  drive 
their  enemies  before  them  to  the  further  south, 
and  occupy  all  the  habitable  land  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  including  Mount 
Seir.  (i)  The  exiles  of  Judah,  now  scattered 
among  the  Canaanites  along  the  coast-line  up 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  natives  of  the  city 
Jerusalem,  now  in  exile  at  Sepharad,  are  re- 
stored to  Jerusalem,  and  overflow  from  thence 
into  the  "south,"  left  vacant  by  the  migration 
of  the  "southerners"  towards  Edom.  (3)  To 
the  west,  the  Philistines  on  the  shores  of  the 


Mediterranean  disappear  liefore  the  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  Shephelah,  who,  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  spread  northwards  up  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  and  over  the  territories  of 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim  to  the  further  borders 
of  Samaria.  (4)  Benjamin,  dispossessed  by 
Judah,  occupies  the  trans- Jordanic  district, 
afterwards  known  as  Peraca.  With  respect  to 
the  fulfilment  of  each  of  the  particulars  of 
the  vision,  see  Introduction,  §  iv. 

they  of  the  south. ..they  of  the  f  lain]  At  the 
time  that  Obadiah  uttered  this  prophecy,  if 
we  have  fixed  his  date  aright,  the  south  was 
being  ravaged  and  occupied  by  the  Edomites, 
and  the  plain  by  the  Philistines  (Ezek.  xxv. 

the  Philistines]  At  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Philistines  appear 
to  have  indulged  "the  old  hatred"  (Ezek. 
xxv.  ij)  by  acting  towards  the  Jews  much  as 
the  Edomites  had  acted.  They  must  have 
soon  afterwards  been  crushed,  as,  subsequently 
to  the  Restoration,  we  hear  no  more  of  them 
as  an  independent  nation. 

20.  And  the  -cMtiiMty  of  this  host  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shau  possess  that  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, e-ven  unto  Zarephatii;  and  the  captivity  of 
Jerusalem,  ixihich  is  in  Sepharad,  shall  possess 
the  cities  of  the  south]  There  are  three  ways 
of  rendering  this  verse,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  open  to  objections.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Authorized  Version  as  given  in  the  text. 
The  second  is  that  inserted  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V. :  And  the  captivity  of  this  host  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  possess  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, even  unto  Zarephath,  and  the  captivity 
of  Jerusalem  shall  possess  that  which  is  in 
Sepharad.  The  third  is  :  And  the  captivity  of 
this  host  of  the  children  of  Israel  that  are  among 
the  Canaanites,  even  unto  Zarephath,  and  the 
captivity  of  Jerusalem,  vuhich  is  in  Sepharad, 
shall  possess  the  cities  of  the  south.  According' 
to  the  third  rendering,  which  on  the  whole  is 
to  be  preferred,  the  meaning  ofthe  verse  would 
be,  "These  Israelitish  exiles  that  are  now  scat- 
tered among  the  Canaanites  up  to  Sarepta, 
and  the  exiles  of  Jerusalem,  that  are  now  in 
captivity  in  Sepharad,  shall  possess  the  cities 
of  the  south."  Obadiah  refers  to  two  bodies 
of  exiles,  one  scattered  through  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  beyond  the  northern  boundary 
of  Canaan,  up  to  the  Phoenician  Zarephath ; 
the  other  at  Sepharad :  the  latter  consists  of 
those  who  had  been  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
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of  the  Canaanites,  even  unto  Zare-    lem, 'which  «  in  Sepharad,  shall  pos- '0'>*»" 

.,  ..'..  _^  ',         ,.  /-ii  possess 

phath  ;  and  the  captivity  of  Jerusa-    sess  the  cities  of  the  south. 


is  iM  St' 
fharad. 


itself;  the  former,  of  the  natives  of  the  villages 
and  towns  of  Judah,  who  had  fled  before  the 
Babylonians  at  the  time  of  the  inroad,  and 
finding  no  home  to  which  to  return  after  the 
fell  of  Jerusalem  and  the  desolation  of  the 
country  round  about,  had  spread  themselves 
"among  the  Canaanites,"  i.e.  through  Canaan, 
"even  unto  Sarepta,"  ».  e.  into  Phcenicia.  See 
Note  at  the  end  of  the  Book. 

this  host  of  the  children  of  Israeli  The 
force  of  the  word  this  is  not  clear.  Why 
should  Obadiah  speak  of  one  body  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  as  this  hostt  It  is  probable 
that  the  pronoun  indicates  the  body  to  which 
Obadiah  himself  belonged,  and  of  which  he 
formed  one.  We  know  nothing  of  Obadiah's 
history ;  he  may  well  have  been  one  of  the 
many  inhabitants  of  Judah  who  had  to  flee 
before  the  Babylonish  inroad,  and  were  after- 
wards spread  as  homeless  exiles  through  the 
cities  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  If  this  be 
so,  a  touching  personal  interest  attaches  itself 
to  the  prophet's  words.  He  comforts  his 
brother-exiles  in  Canaan  by  telling  them  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  exiles  in  Sepharad,  should 
return,  and  take  possession  of  the  cities  of  the 
south. 

Zarephathl  Or,  Sarepta.  (Luke  iv.  a6'), 
now  called  Surafend.  It'  is  about  nine  miles 
north  of  Tyre  and  eleven  miles  south  of  Sidon. 

Sepharad]  The  site  of  this  place  or  district 
is  wholly  unknown.  It  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed to  identify  it  with  Sardis  by  heljii  of  the 
great  arrow-headed  inscription  of  NaJksb-i- 
Rustum,  in  which  ^parda  occurs  in  a  list  of 
Asiatic  nations  between  Kat(a)patuka  and 
Yauna,  i.  e.  Cappadocia  and  Ionia.  Kosso- 
wicz  ('  Inscriptiones  Palaeo-Persicae,'  1872) 
supposes  that  the  Cparda  here  mentioned  was 
situated  on  the  Bosphorus  Cimmerius.  De  Sacy 
first  identified  it  with  Sepharad,  and  Lassen 
next  suggested  that  it  might  be  Sardis— Sardis 
being  supposed  to  be  used  for  Lydia.  The 
identification  has  been  accepted  by  Winer  and 
by  Pusey.  But,  at  least  so  far  as  Sardis 
is  concerned,  it  is  little  more  than  an  im- 
probable conjecture.  The  Vulgate  rendering 
"  Bosphorus "  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
mistake  of  St  Jerome's  Hebrew  instructor, 
who  may  have  regarded  the  prefixed  preposition 
b  as  part  of  the  name — Bispharad,  instead 
of  Sepharad.  The  LXX.  rendering,  Ephratha, 
is  probably  a  copyist's  error  or  guess.  In 
the  last  century  Hardt  wrote  a  volume  ('De 
Sipphara  Babylonije,'  Helmst.  i7o8)_  to  prove 
that  Sepharad  was  the  same  as  Sippara  or 
Sipphara  on  the  Euphrates ;  but  there  is  better 
reason  for  identifying  Sippara  with  Sephar- 
vaim.  Ewald,  after  his  manner,  has  ijroposed 
to  alter  the  reading  to  Sepharam,  in  order 


to  find  the  place  in  the  north  of  FidesUne. 
The  Rabbinical  suggestion  of  Spain  (whence 
to  this  day  the'  Spanish  Jews  are  called 
Sephardim)  rests  upon  the  curious  metapho- 
rical interpretation  which  the  modem  Jews 
have  aflixed  to  the  Book  of  Obadiah.  De- 
litzsch  and  Keil  connect  the  name  with  Sparta, 
a  city  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  Hebrews 
had  heard  of  from  the  Phoenicians,  as  that  of 
a  powerful  nation  in  the  west.  Hengstenberg 
imagines  an  almost  unknown  name  to  have 
been  adopted  in  order  to  designate  extreme 
distance.  There  remain  two  suggestions,  more 
probable  than  the  rest.  One  is  that  of  St 
Jerome,  adopted  by  Maurer  and  Hendewerk, 
that  the  name  is  connected  with  an  Assyrian 
word  meaning  "boundary;"  and  that  it  de- 
signates all  the  Israelites  "who  were  scattei-ed 
abroad"  (James  i.  i):  the  other  and  most 
probable  suggestion  is  that  of  Schultz,  that 
Sepharad  was  a  town  or  district  of  Babylonia 
to  which  the  Jtws  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
carried  captive,  which  is  otherwise  unknown 
to  us.  If  however  the  identification  of  Se- 
pharad with  (^parda  be  sustained,  its  situa- 
tion would  not  be  in  Babylonia  but  in  Asia 
Minor. 

21.  saviours']  Such  as  Zenibbabel  who 
led  back  the  Jews  from  their  captivity;  the 
Maccabees  who  executed  vengeance  on  Edom ; 
and  all  who  by  deUvering  the  chosen  people 
are  types  of  the  great  Deliverer.  Cf.  Neh.  ix. 
27.  The  judges  are  designated  saviours  or 
deliverers  tiiroughout  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Cf.  Judg.  ii.  16,  iii.  9,  15,  31.  "Under  the 
saviours  tiie  Saviour  is  concealed"  (Heng- 
stenberg, Keil). 

on  mount  Zion]  as  b«ng  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment, whence  dominion  was  to  be  exercised 
over  the  mount  of  Esau.  "  As  the  mountains 
of  Esau  represent  the  heathen  world,  so  mount 
Zion,  as  the  seat  of  the  Old  Testament  king- 
dom of  God,  is  the  type  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  fiilly  developed  form  "  (Keil). 
See  note  on  Num.  xxiv.  19,  and  cf.  Amos 
ix.  II. 

the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lqxd's]  A  promise 
of  the  Messianic  times,  when  Jehovah  should 
be  exclusively  the  object  of  worship;  and 
when  His  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  cooped 
up  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Judah, 
but  should  be  spread  throughout  the  world. 
"  There  is  a  grandeur  about  the  promise,"  says 
RosenmtiUer,  "  which  prevents  us  from  refer- 
ring it  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel  or  of  the 
Maccabees."  Its  truer  fulfilment  began  when 
it  appeared  "that  God  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation,"  Israelite  or 
Edomite,  Jew  or  Gentile,   "he  that  feared 
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ez  Tim.  4.      2 1  And  ^  saviours  shall  come  up  on    Esau ;  and  the  ''  kingdom  shall  be  the  *^Luk<=  i. 
James  s.    mount  Zion  to  judge  the  mount  of    Lord's. 

JO.  •'      o 


Him,  and  wi-ought  righteousness,  was  accept- 
ed by  Him"  (Acts  x.  35).  And  it  will  be  fully 
accomplished  only  when  "  the  kingdoms  of 
this  worid  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders, 


which  sit  before  God  on  their  seats,  fall  upon 
their  faces  and  worship  God,  saying,  'We 
give  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty, 
which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come ;  because 
Thou  hast  taken  to  Thee  Thy  great  power,  and 

HAST  REIGNED.'"  (Rev.  xi.  15^17.) 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  on  vv.  7,  13,  20. 


7.  "lltD  is  correctly  translated  "wound." 
Its  primary  meaning  is  "a  bandage  for  a 
wound,"  being  derived  from  "lit,  "to  com- 
press," and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Jer. 
XXX.  13.  Thence  it  comes  to  designate  the 
"wound"  itself,  as  in  Hos.  v.  13  (twice). 
The  present  is  the  only  other  passage  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  Rosen- 
mUUer,  Gesenius,  Pusey,  and  othei-s,  translate 
"a  snare,"  deriving  the  word  from  iU,  in  the 
sense  of  "to  turn  aside." 

13.  The  form  niH^tJTl  for  H^BTI  (lay 
hands  on)  is  the  cause  of  great  perplexity  to 
grammarians,  and  has  not  yet  beoi  satisfacto- 
rily explained.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that 
the  plural  form  in  the  feminine  gender  is  used 
instead  of  the  singular.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  il]  is  a  combination  of  the  nun  epen- 
thetic with  the  he  paragogic,  emphasizing  the 
exhortation,  "do  n(A,pray."  Cf.  the  force  of 
M.  The  same  word,  in  the  third  pers.  sing., 
is"  found  with  the  same  affix  in  Judg.  v.  26, 
"  She  put  her  haxiAforcibly  to  the  nail."  Ewald 
and  Olshausen  escape  the  difficulty  by  changing 
the  affix  nj  into  the  substantive  "1*,  "hand." 

20.  Of  the  three  renderings  of  v.  ao  (for 
which  see  note  ad  loc.)  the  first  has  the 
authority  of  the  A.  V.,  Jerome,  Kimchi, 
Schnurrer,  Rosenmtlller,  Hendewerk,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Keil,  Kleinert,  Wordsworth;  the 
second,  of  the  Masorites  (as  shewn  by  the 
position  of  the  atbnach),  the  margin  of  the 
A.  v.,  andDathe;  the  third,  of  the  Chaldee, 
Jarchi,  Maurer,  Caspari,  Pusey, 


The  grammatical  objections  to  the  first 
rendering  are :  (i)  The  absence  of  ns  before 
D''JW3-nB'N,  whereas  it  is  attached  to  all  the 
objective  cases  in  v.   19,   viz.   WS  'IHTIS, 

lJj'?3n-nK.  (a)  The  use  of  the  pronoun  ItyN 
instead  of  a  noun,  such  as,  "the  territory" 
of  the  Canaanites.  (3)  The  feet  that  It^K 
TiaD3  is  regarded  as  a  nominative,  and 
D'3W3'~1B'N  as  an  objective  case. 

The  two  first  of  these  objections  lie  against 
the  second  rendering  also. 

The  objection  to  the  third  rendering  is  the 
absence  of  the  preposition  D,  expressive  of 
among,  before  D'JW3. 

Two  objections  of  an  historical  and  topo- 
graphical character  have  been  also  urged 
against  the  third  rendering  by  Schnurrer,  Hen- 
dewerk, and  Rosenmuller.  They  object  (i) 
that  there  is  no  record  of  a  large  body  of 
Jewish  exiles  having  ever  existed  in  Phoenicia; 
and  (a)  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  south 
should  be  selected  as  the  spot  to  which  those 
that  were  in  the  extreme  north  should  return. 
To  the  first  it  may  be  repfied  that  Obadiah 
does  not  represent  the  main  body  of  the  exiles 
as  being  in  Phoenicia,  but  in  Canaan,  whence 
some  had  overflowed  into  Phoenicia.  To  the 
second  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  not  from 
the  extreme  north  alone  (Phoenicia),  but  fiom 
tne  whole  of  the  north  (Canaan  north  of 
Jerusalem  and  Phoenicia),  and  from  Sepharad, 
that  the  exiles  are  to  return  to  the  south. 
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ALL  the  information  which  we  possess 
concerning  the  prophet  Jonah,  be- 
sides what  we  learn  from  the  present 
book,  is  gathered  from  the  notice  of  him 
found  in  .2  K.  xiv.  25  :  "  He  [Jeroboam 
II.]  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the 
entering  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  which  he  spake  by  the 
hand  of  his  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath- 
hepher."  Gath-hepher,  in  Josh.  xix.  13 
"  Gittah-hepher,"  lay  in  the  district  as- 
signed to  Zebulun  (see  note  on  2  K.  xiv. 
25).  This  notice  therefore  shews  that 
Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  and  "arose  out  of  Galilee" 
(see  John  vii.  52).  It  also  gives  us  some 
indication  of  the  time  of  his  prophesying, 
though  nothing  very  definite.  The  par- 
ticular prediction  referred  to  we  may  be- 
lieve to  have  been  delivered  after  the  loss 
of  those  trans-Jordanic  districts;  this  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Jehu,  probably 
towards  its  close  (2  K.  x.  32,  33}.  But 
between  this  limit  and  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  provinces  by  Jeroboam  there 
lies  a  considerable  interval  of  uncertain 
extent.  For  between  Jehu  and  Jero- 
boam came  the  two  reigns  of  Jehoahaz 
and  Joash,  covering  a  space  of  about  30 
years;  while  we  know  not  at  what  period 
of  Jeroboam's  reign — ^which,  according  to 
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Neteler,  extended  from  789  to  749  b.  c. — 
the  reconquest  was  effected '.  Some  in- 
timation of  Jehovah's  gracious  purposes 
towards  Israel  appears  from  2  K.  xiii.  4 
to  have  been  given  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz,  b.c.  819 — 802  (Nete- 
ler) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Jonah  was 
the  prophet  through  whom  that  very  in- 
timation was  conveyed.  This  supposition 
would  bring  the  era  of  the  prophet  to 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  have  been 
several  successive  prophecies  of  this  re- 
vival of  Israel's  prosperity,  of  which  that 
of  Jonah,  mentioned  2  K.  xiv.  25,  was 
the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  definite. 
According  to  this  view  Jonah  would  be 
more  probably  assigned  to  the  era  of 
Jeroboam  II.  And  this  supposition  is 
favoured. by  the  fact,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  at  that  time  would 
be  likely  to  predispose  the  Ninevites 
to  listen  to  a  voice  of  alarm.  Cf.  Canon 
Rawlinson's  'Anc.  Mon.'  Vol.  11.  pp. 
T22 — 127.  The  language  of  2  K.  xiv. 
26,  27  may  have  been  borrowed  more  or 
less  from  that  employed  in  Jonah's  pre- 
diction, which  the  history  had  just  before 
referred  to.  If  Jonah  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  he  was  a  senioir 
contemporary  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

1  With  reference  to  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  the  reader's  attention  is  requested  to 
Note  3  in  p.  399  of  this  Volume, 
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Contents,  and  Direct  General-  Purpose  of 
the  Book. 

The  book  turns  upon  Jonah's  mission 
to  Nineveh.  Tfeis  mission  was  as  im- 
portant as  it  was  unusual.  Its  object 
was  to  denounce  to  that  city,  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  heathen  city  in 
the  world,  its  immediate  overthrow ;  and 
it  was  the  means  of  averting  its  destruc- 
tion for  the  time  by  eflfecting  a  kind  of 
general  conversion  of  its  inhabitants; — 
circumstances  altogether  without  parallel 
in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Yet 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  general  con- 
tents of  the  book,  we  are  struck  by  ob- 
serving, that  this  most  remarkable  story 
occupies  but  a  small  space  in  the  naira- 
tive,  not  one  quarter  of  the  whole ;  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  writer  is  mainly 
fastened  upon  the  prophet's  own  personal 
history  and  feelings  in  relation  to  his 
mission  and  its  consequences.  The 
reader's  attention  is  directed,  not  so 
much  to  the  repentance  of  Nineveh,  as 
to  the  spiritual  schooling  of  Jonah  him- 
self. The  dominant  purpose  of  the  book 
appears  in  fact  to  be  a;  didactic  one, 
having  for  its  object  to  expose  and  re- 
buke in  the  person  of  Jonah  the  tendency 
to  bigotry ;  to  shew  to  the  members  of 
the  theocratic  commonwealth,,  not  only 
that  "in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted with  him,"  but  also  that  Jehovah 
has  a  tender,  compassionate  care  for 
every  living  man;  and  that  as  Israelites 
themselves  have  continually  to  own  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Divine  forbearance 
and  forgivingness,  they  ought  to  sympa- 
thize in,  and  be  willing  to  help  forward, 
the  like  mercy  displayed  ta  any  of  their 
fellow-men. 

That  such  is  the  purpose  of  the  book 
will  appear  from  a  cursory  review  of  its 
details,  which  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 
'  Jonah,  an  Israelite,  a  prophet,  is  com- 
missioned to  go  to  Nineveh,  which  was 
at  once  a  city  of  idolatrous  Gentiles,  and 
also  one  which  already  threatened  to 
become  the  oppressor  of  his  own  people. 
The  mission  was  plainly  designed  to  be 
an  errand  of  mercy,  and  Jonah  himself 
anticipated  that  it  might  prove  such  in 
its  result  (ch.  iv.  2).  On  this  account  he 
Ipatiies  the  work,  and  will  fain  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world  to  avoid  it.   But 


Jehovah's  purpose  is  that  it  shall  be 
done,  and  done  by  him;  and  accordingly 
an  accumulation  of  preternatural  agency 
— the  storm,  the  lot,  the  "prepared"  fish, 
the  three  days  incarceration  in  the  sea- 
monster's  belly,  and  his  being  cast  out 
alive  on  the  shore — at  length  bends  the 
will  of  the  reluctant  prophet  to  his  ap- 
pointed task.  Nineveh  repents  and  is 
saved;  the  work  of  mercy  is  accom- 
plished: but  the  Israelite  prophet  only 
repines  and  murmurs  at  it.  Whereupon 
it  is,  further,  in  the  most  condescending 
and  patient  manner  brought  home  to 
his  mind,  how  dear  to  Jehovah  human 
beings  are,  especially  when  brought  to- 
gether in  large,  numbers,  even  though 
they  be  heathens  and  Assyrians.  This 
sentiment  of  humanity,-  i.c^  sympathy 
with  men  as  suoh  Overleaping  all  barriers 
of  prejudice,  is  further  very  finely  and 
touchingly  recommended  by  the  light  in 
which  different  Gentile  people  are  inci- 
dentally exhibited ;  first  the  ■  heathen 
sailors, — in  their  blind  devotions,  in 
their  generous  sparing  as  long  as  they 
can  of  Jonah's  life,  and  subsequently  in 
their  gratefiil  offerings  to  Jehovah;  and 
then  the  heathen  Ninevites,  whose  re- 
pentance is  portrayed  in  a  manner 
highly  calculated  to  conciliate  the  reader's 
mind  towards  them  and  to  lead  him  to 
acquiesce  at  least,  if  he  cannot  rejoice, 
in  the  mercy  whfch  Jehovah  shews  them. 
Lastly  we  have  to  observe,  that  Israelite 
readers  have  presented  to  them  in  the 
character  of  Jonah,  not  an  exceptionally 
wicked  man,  who  would  not  so  fairly 
mirror  their  own  character,  but  on  the 
contrary,  one  who^  with  dl  his  bitter 
prejudices,  is,  however,  sincerely  pious ; 
one  able  in  full  honesty  to  indite  a  psalm, 
which  completely  re-echoes  the  strain  of 
Israelite  devoutness  as  employed  by 
other  servants  of  God;  and  who  yet 
needs  for  himself  that  patient  and  foi^ 
giving  mercy,  which  he  would  fain  with- 
hold from  others.  The  genuine  piety 
which  the  prophet  exhibits,  brings  into 
darker  relief  the  particular  vice  of  cha- 
racter, which  It  is  the  especial  object 
of  the  book  to  hold  up  to  reprobation ; 
for  in  Jonah's  example  are  shewn  the 
marvellous  wilfulness  and  disobedience,  > 
which  a  really  good  man  may  be  betrayed 
into  by  its  indulgence. 

We    thus    discern    throughout    one 
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dominant  didactic  purpose.  And  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  it  is  this  di- 
dactic purpose,  which  mainly  constitutes 
its  prophetical  character,  and  explains 
the  fact  of  its  having  found  a  place 
among  the  prophetical,  and  not  in  the 
historical,  books.  The  Jonah  here  por- 
trayed, unamiable  as  he  is,  is  however 
no  other  than  the  Elder  Son  in  our 
Lord's  parable,  who  "  never  at  any  time 
transgressed  his  father's  commandment;" 
and  as  the  character  has  in  all  ages  been 
apt  to  reappear  among  God's  people, 
it  was  an  object  worthy  of  Divine  inspi- 
ration that  it  should  be  thus  plainly  and 
emphatically  rebuked.  The  remarkable 
result  has  been,  that  no  other  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  displays  in  so  lively  a 
manner  "the  kindness  of  God  towards 
man  "  (His  tjukavOpwiria,  Tit  iii.  4)  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  or  so  strikingly 
illustrates  the  affinity  (avyyeveiav,  as  Theo- 
doret  happily  phrases  it)  existing  between 
the  Old  and  New  Dispensations. 

The  pathos  with  which  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  is  described,  as  follow- 
ing so  immediately  upon  their  hearing 
the  one  message  of  Jonah,  and  when 
they  felt  so  uncertain  what  their  repent- 
ance might  do  for  them,  suggests  the 
surmise  that  there  lies  under  the  nar- 
rative a  covert  reference  to  the  obstinate 
impenitence  which  Israel  manifested, 
.under  advantages  so  far  superior.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Ezekiel  has  Jonah's 
mission  in  his  eye,  in  the  comparison 
which  he  draws  between  Israel  and  "a 
people  of  a  strange  speech  and  hard 
language"  in  Ezek.  iii.  4 — 7.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  this,  at  ajl  events  Christ 
marked  the  contrast  which  Nineveh's 
repentance  afforded  to  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews  when  "a  greater  than  Jonas 
was  there;"  and  in  doing  so  He  may  be 
regarded,  as  not  merely  using  the  book 
for  an  illustration,  but  as  expounding  in 
one  instance  its  designed  reference. 

Typically  predictive  of  Christ's  Death, 
Resurrectien,  and  Calling  the  Gentiles.  • 

But  while  the  rebuke  of  theocratic 
bigotry  must  be  regarded  as  the  main 
prophetical  purpose  of  the  book,  we  have 
certain  grounds  for  tracing  in  it  references 
of  a  strictly  predictive  character.  Our 
Lord  Himself,  before  His  Passion,  pointed 
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to  Jonah's  entombment  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish  as  furnishing  a  likeness  to  His 
being  "three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth;"  whilst  He  also 
repeatedly  spoke  in  more  general  terms 
of  the  "  sign  of  Jonah  "  being  reproduced 
in  His  own  person  (Matt.  xii.  40,  xvi.  4; 
Luke  xi.  30).     To  this  Christ  must  also 
be  supposed  to  have  referred,  when  after 
His  resurrection  He  shewed  to  His  dis- 
ciples that  "  thus  it  was  written,  and  thus 
it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise 
again  the  third  day"  (Luke  xxiv.  46);  as 
likewise  must  St  Paul,  when,  as  he  was 
plainly  wont  to  do,  he  taught  that  Christ 
"was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third 
day  according  to  the  Scriptures  "  (i  Cor. 
XV.  4).     For  there  is  no  other  passage  in 
the    Old    Testament   Scriptures   which 
could  serve  as  a  basis  to  this  particular  de- 
signation of  time.  Gen.  xxii.  4  approaches 
the  nearest  to  doing  so,  but  the  applica- 
tion is  somewhat  precarious.     Of  other 
passages  which  have  been  referred  to  on 
this  point.  Psalm  xvi.  10  falls  short,  and 
is  not  used  for  this  purpose  either  by  St 
Peter  in  Acts  ii.  or  by  St  Paul  in  Acts 
xiii.,  while  Hosea  vi.  2  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  distinctly  predictive,  but  only  as 
faintly  allusive.   It  follows  that  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  point 
to  Jonah's  entombment  in  the  fish,  not 
merely  as  an  occurrence  to  which  His 
own  entombment  might  be  compared, 
but  as  a  prediction  so  definite  as  to  re- 
quire to  be  verified  by  such  fulfilment ; 
so   definite    that  it  therefore  "behooved 
Christ  to  rise  again  the  third  day."   And 
this  is  an  important  fact  for  estimating 
this  particular  of  Jonah's  history.     For 
we  may  in  all  reverence  infer,  that  this 
most  strange  and  otherwise  utterly  unac- 
countable circumstance  was  ordered  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  very  purpose 
of  furnishing  a    typical    prediction,  in 
which  both  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  (Luke 
xviii.  31,  33),  and  His  Church  as  taught 
by  Him,  should  recognize  the  distinct 
foreshadowing  of  His  preordained  Death 
and  Resurrection.    Those  who  seriously 
believe  in  the  vast  significance  for  man- 
kind of  those  great  Events,  will  find  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  any  events 
at  all  were  to  be  typically  foretold  in  the 
Old  Testament,  these  should  be;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  this  part  of  Jonah's 
history  wears  to  our  minds  the  aspect  of 
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being  beyond"  all  measure  strange,  we 
must  consider,  that  any  typical  represen- 
tation of  events  in  themselves  so  beyond 
all  parallel  marvellous  could  not  fail,  if 
viewed  apart  from  such  typical  meaning, 
to  wear  just  this  very  aspect.  The  all  but 
<:onsummated  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his 
father  is  a  piece  of  history  which  stands 
in  this  respect  by  the  side  of  Jonah's 
Ihree  days'  burial  in  the  fish.  Either  nar- 
rative, if  regarded  by  itself,  shocks  all 
our  sense  of  probability :  either,  when 
regarded  as  typical,  is  seen  to  be  in  strict 
coherence  with  the  main  purpose  of 
Divine  revelation,  which  is  the  exhibition 
to  the  world  of  Christ. 

Neither  does  it  seem  a  mere  caprice 
of  typological  exposition,  if  we  take  this  , 
circumstance  of  Jonah's  personal  history 
in  connection  with  the  main  object  of 
the  book  regarded  as  a  rebuke  of  Israel- 
itish  bigotry,  and  draw  the  conclusion, 
-that  when  the  prophet,  after  being  so 
marvellously  rescued  from.  "  the  belly  of 
hell,"  is  described  as  going  to  heathen 
Nineveh  and  there  effecting  so  signal  a 
reformation  and  deliverance  of  its  inha- 
bitants, it  is  Divinely  intended  that  we 
should  therein  read,  as  St  Augustine  has 
done,  a  reference  to  the  mighty  work  of 
salvation  which  the  Christ  after  His  re- 
surrection, but  not  till  then,  was  to  effect 
in  the  Gentile  world.  (See  Augustine 
'Sex  Quaestiones  contra  paganos  expo-- 
^itae,'  §  38.)  This  probably  was  in  fact 
the  meaning  of  Christ  Himself,  when  He 
said  that  "no  sign  should  be  given  to 
that  generation  but  the  sign  of  the  pro- 
phet Jonas"  (Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  4;  Luke 
xi.  29) ;  an  assurance  which  seems  to 
wear,  in  reference  to  the  Jews  them- 
-selves,  that  aspect  of  stern  commination, 
which  suited  the  occasion  that  drew  it 
forth;  for  by  implication  it  pointed  to 
His  death,  as  the  extinction  of  His 
character  as  "  a  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision" (Rom.  XV.  8),  preparatory  to  His 
reappearing  in  a  new  character,  as  no 
longer  the  Messiah  of  Judaism,  but  the 
Christ  of  a  more  extended  ■  ministry, 
whose  scope  should  embrace  not  Israel" 
only,  but  the  Gentile  world  also.  Comp. 
John  xii.  24,  32 ;  Gal.  iii.  13,  14. 

/ts  Canonical  Authority, 
That  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  a  canonica,! 


book,  bearing  the  seal  of  Divine  Inspi- 
ration, is  a  decision  ruled  for  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  judgment  of  Christ  As 
we  have  seen,  our  Lord  referred  to  two 
several  portions  of  the  story,  namely,the 
prophet's  three  days  entombment  in  the 
fish,  and  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites; 
and  to  all  appearance  made  these  refer- 
ences as  citing  what  was  technically 
called  Scripture,  appealed  to  by  Himself 
and  by  others  as  of  Divine  authority.  In 
this  relation  it  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  that  these  two  portions  are  pre- 
cisely those,  which  would  otherwise  the 
most  especially  predispose  the  sceptical 
inquirer  to  view  the  whole  book  with 
suspicion,  because  of  the  great  seeming 
improbability  which  in  different  ways 
attaches  to  them  both.  One  of  them,  it 
appears,  both  Christ  and  His  apostles 
regarded  as  predictive  of  His  Death  and 
Resurrection.  This  of  necessity  presup- 
posed one  of  two  conditions ;  either  that 
the  occurrence  itself,  not  only  really  took 
place,  but  was  ordered  by  God  in  a  very 
especial  manner;  or,  at  least,  whether 
the  book  is  a  composition  of  a  parabolic 
kind  or  not,  that  the  narrative  ■  is  a 
Divinely  inspired  one. 

The  Book  shewn  to  he  historical  by  Christ's 
references  to  it. 

Here  the  question  arises,  Is  the  book 
a  narrative  of  actual  occurrences,  or  a 
parabolic  story, — a  story  invented  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  religious  teaching? 

That  the  latter  is  not  in  itself  an  im- 
possible supposition  is  shewn  by  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Hosea.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  detached  por- 
tion of  Hosea,  of  nearly  the  same  length 
as  Jonah,  is  a  parabolic  prophesying,  in 
which  the  prophet  narrated  a  series  of 
imaginary  experiences  befalling  himself, 
to  set  forth,  in  a  more  striking  light,  the 
relations  subsisting  between  Jehovah  and 
His  rebellious  people.  May  not,  it  is 
asked,  the  Book  of  Jonah  be  likewise  a 
parabolical  prophesying  ? 

However  much  he  may  be  tempted, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  the  Christian 
reader  is  bound  in  the  first  instance 
carefully  to  consider,  whether  the  refer- 
ences, which  Christ  Himself  made  to,  the 
book,  will  permit  him  to  do  so-     Here 
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he  will  find  that  most  of  these  references 
leave  the  point  undecided.  When  our 
Lord,  on  the  occasion  recorded  in  Matt, 
xii.  39,  40,  says,  "There  shall  no  sign 
be  given  to  this  generation  but  the  sign 
of  Qie  prophet  Jonas  :  for  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth;"  or,  as  the  same  discourse  (in 
all  probability)  is  recorded  in  Luke  xi. 
29,  30,  "  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  to 
it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet ;  for 
as  Jonas  was  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so 
shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  gene- 
ration ;"  and  when  on  another  occasion, 
related  Matt.  xvi.  4,  He  says,  "There 
shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it  but  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas,"  the  reference  to 
Jonah's  experiences,  as  yielding  an  illus- 
trative parallel  to  what  would  be  seen 
in  His  own  case,  or  even  as  predictive  of 
it,  seems  as  cogent  on  the  supposition  of 
the  book  being  an  inspired  parable,  as  on 
that  of  its  being  an  authentic  narrative. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  those  other 
references,  which  have  been  above  men- 
tioned as  made  by  Christ,  and  afterwards 
by  His  disciples,  to  the  prophet's  three 
(kiy^  entombment  in  the  fish,  as  prophetic 
of  Christ's  resurrection  on  the  third  day 
{Luke  xxiv.  46 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  4).  But  we 
cannot  so  construe  our  Lord's  words 
found  in  Matt.  xii.  41 :  "The  men  of 
Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  with 
this  generation  and  shall  condemn  it: 
because  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas 
is  here."  The  example  of  the  Ninevites 
could  only  serve  to  abash  impenitent 
Jews  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
real  persons,  who  really  acted  in  the  way 
described.  It  is  plain  that  our  Lord 
felt  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  to  be  a 
piece  of  true  history,  and  as  standing  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
journey  of  the  Queen  of  the  South  re- 
ferred to  immediately  after.  But  if  the 
repentance  of  the  Ninevites  was  an 
actual  fact,  the  other  occurrences  related 
in  the  same  book  must  be  understood  as 
being  of  the  same  character :  for  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  supposing, 
that  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  was 
known  to  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time 
through  any  other  channel  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  to  be  be;- 


lieved  that  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah  because  the  Book  of 
Jonah  affirms  it,  the  same  reason  requires 
it  to  be  also  believed,  that  Jonah  actually 
went  through  all  that  experience  which 
the  book  records.  From  the  use  which 
our  Lord  made  of  this  particular  part, 
we  may  certainly  infer,  that  He  Himself 
regarded  those  other  portions,  to  which 
He  referred,  as  likewise  strictly  historical 

The  Book  shewn  to  he  historical  from 
internal  evidence. 

And,  indeed,  the  result  of  a  close  in- 
spection of  the  contents  leads  strongly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  book  is  not  a 
parabolical  story.  For  (i)  although,  as 
has  been  shewn,  the  book  is  characterised 
by  a  certain  unity  of  object,  yet  this 
principal  didactic  purpose  is  not  so  much 
kept  in  view,  is  not  so  all-informing  in 
the  composition,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected it  to  be,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction 
invented  simply  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying this  lesson.  To  feel  this,  we  need 
only  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  the 
parabolic  prophesying  contained  in  the 
first  three  chapters  of  Hosea.  (2)  In 
particular,  the  psalm  in  the  second  chap- 
ter, so  far  from  subserving  the  ruling 
purpose  of  the  book,  would,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  book  being  a  parable,, 
seem  to  be  altogether  in  the  way.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  as  eminent  critics,  for  example 
Ewald  and  Bunsen,  have  pronounced  it, 
a.  beautiful  composition,  taking  rank  in 
Hebrew  poetry  with  the  most  perfectly 
conceived  compositions  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  But  its  finding  a  place  here 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition, 
that  Jonah  had  actually  composed  such 
a  psalm,  embodying  his  sentiments  in 
connection  with  the  situation  referred  to. 
(3)  It  appears  unlikely  that  a  real  and 
eminent  prophet,  such  as  Jonah  is  other- 
wise known  to  have  been,  should  gra- 
tuitously have  been  selected,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  another,  to  be  represented 
as  so  foolish,  so  wayward,  so  much  out 
of  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God,  as  he 
here  appears,  if  he  had  not  in  fact  sp 
proved  himself.  It  would  have  been  a 
wanton  sacrifice  of  a  prophet's  religious 
character,  without  a  parallel.  (4)  If  we 
compare  the  story  told  of  Jonah  with 
that  told  of  Elijah  in  1  K.xvii.,xviii,,and 
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xix.,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  resem- 
blance. Elijah's  life,  like  Jonah's,  is 
preserved  by  miracle ;  the  conversion  of 
Israel  on  Mount  Carmel  correspoiids 
■with  that  of  Nineveh ;  Elijah's  spirit 
needs  to  be  schooled  by  Divine  disci- 
pline as  Jonah's  does ;  in  both  cases  a 
similar  expression  of  extreme  impatience 
is  contrasted  with  tokens  of  Jehovah's 
longsuffering  care  (i  K.  xix.  4 — 14  com- 
pared with  Jonah  iv.) ;  in  both  a  similar 
interposing  control  is  exercised  by  Jeho- 
vah over  various  objects  with  respect  to 
them,  described  in  several  instances  in 
very  similar  terms  (i  K.  xvii.  4,  9,  xviii. 
13,  xix.  6;  with  Jonah  i.  4,  17,  ii.  10; 
iv.  6,  7,  8) ;  lastly,  each  account  closes 
with  an  interlocution  between  Jehovah 
and  His  servant,  by  which  we  are  left  to 
infer,  without  being  explicitly  told,  that 
the  prophet  is  brought  to  a  more  healthy 
state  of  feeling.  The  striking  analogy 
subsisting  between  the  two  narratives, 
and  in  particular  the  highly  supernatural- 
istic  character  which  marks  them  equally, 
affords  a  very  strong  presumption,  that 
the  one  story,  as  much  as  the  other,  was 
meant  to  be  taken  as  a  narrative  of 
actual  occurrences. 

For  the  further  discussion  of  this 
point,  as  also  for  the  consideration  of 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  canonical  character  of  the  book,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Excursus  A. 


Jonah  the  probable  Author  of  the  Book. 

In  reference  to  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  book,  its  titlfe  of  course  de- 
cides nothing;  for,  as  in  the  cases,  for 
example,  of  'Ruth'  and  'Esther,'  its 
title  may  only  describe  its  principal 
subject.  It  is  more  material  to  observe 
the  place  which  the  earliest  Jewish  tra- 
dition assigned  to  it  in  the  roll  of  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  The  Books  of 
Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  which  come 
before  it,  and  that  of  Micah  which  suc- 
ceeds it,  are  those  of  the  four  oldest  of 
the  prophets,  whose  prophesyings  make 
up  this  portion  of  the  sacred  Canon.  This 
position,  it  is  true,  may  be  due  to  Jonah's 
own  era  being  early;  for  in  truth  he  was 
probably  the  very  earliest  of  all  the  twelve. 
But  as  the  prophetical  character  of  the 
book  appears  to  consist,  not  in  its  com- 


paratively short  reference  to  Nineveh, 
but  in  the  didactic  purpose  of  the  whole 
narrative,  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture, 
that  the  Jewish  Synagogue  regarded  the 
narrative  itself  as  a  prophesying  dating 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  (most  pro-. 
bably)  as  originating  from  Jonah  himself. 
And  the  judgment  of  ancient  Jewish 
criticism  on  such  a  point  has  of  itself 
much  weight.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
that  since  the  deUneation  which  the  book 
gives  of  Jonah's  behaviour  is  so  highly 
unfavourable  to  his  character,  it  com- 
mends itself  to  our  sense  of  fitness,  that 
it  should  have  proceeded  from  no  other 
pen  than  his  own '.  The  story  itself  being, 
as  we  suppose,  true  and  not  imaginary, 
its  materials  at  any  rate  must  have  been 
supplied  by  Jonah;  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  just  reason  for  doubting,  that 
he  himself  put  them  together  in  their 
present  form. 

For  further  remarks  on  this  point  see 
Excursus  B. 

In  Jonah's  Hymn  several  expressions 
occur  which  are  found  also  in  the  Psalms. 
This  has  suggested  the  remark,  which 
has  been  often  repeated,  that  the  hymn 
is  little  more  than  a  cento  made  up  of 
passages  taken  out  of  the  Psalms,  and 
that  therefore  the  book  was  of  late  com- 
position. More  exact  and  discrimi'- 
nating  criticism  warrants  the  conclusion, 
that  probably  the  writer  of  the  hymn 
was  familiar  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  pious  among  the  Israelites  would  be 
certain  to  be;  liut  that  the  phrases  which 
the  h)mm  has  in  common  with  the 
Psalms  seem_^»?  internal  eviderue  to  be 
of  two  kinds ;  some  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  adopted  from  the  Psalms 
(namely  in  verses  2,  5  and  7  from  Ps. 
xviii.  3 — 6 ;  in  verses  4  and  8  from  Ps. 
xxxi.  22,  6  and  7;  and,  possibly,  in  verse 
7  from  Ps.  cxlii.  3) ;  while  others  appa- 
rently were  used  first  in  the  hymn,  and 
were  borrowed  therefrom  by  other  writers 
(namely,  in  verse  2,  borrowed  by  Ps. 
cxx.  I ;  in  verse  5,  by  Lamentations  iii. 
54).  The  relation  between  verse  3  and 
Ps.  xlii.  7  is  ambiguous.  This  point  is 
discussed  in  fuller  detail  in  Excursus  C. 
Now  it  has  been  observed  that,  while 

^  Compare  the  analogous  considerations  ad" 
duced  in  the  Introduction  to  Exodus  (Vol.  I. 

E.  440),  in  reference  to  the  authorship  of  that 
ookt 
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the  Psalms,  in  which  phrases  of  the 
latter  class  are  found,  are  probably  of 
late  composition,  those  Psalms,  in  which 
we  find  phrases  of  the  former  class, 
.are  assigned  in  the  Hebrew  headings  to 
David,  and  most  probably  were  written 
by  him ;  while  Ps.  xlii.  is  with  the  most 
probability  assigned  to  David's  time 
(see  Vol.  IV.  p.  267).  In  respect  to 
two  of  these  correspondences,  namely 
the  one  with  Ps.  cxlii,  3  ("of  David") 


and  the  one  with  Ps.  cxx.  i  ("  of  de- 
grees"), internal  criticism  furnishes  no 
sufficient  ground  for  determining,  with 
any  preponderance  of  probability,  which 
in  each  case  was  derived  from  the  other. 
The  internal  evidence  therefore  supplied 
by  the  hymn,  taken  all  together,  so  far 
from  proving  a  late  era  for  the  book; 
strongly  favours  the  belief,  that  at  least 
this  portion  of  the  book  was  written  by 
Jonah  himself. 


EXCURSUS  A. 
Objections  made  to  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Book. 


It  appears  necessary  to  consider  the  reasons 
which  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  a  para- 
bolic construction  of  the  book;  especially 
since  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  same,  as 
by  some  are  urged  to  shew,  that  the  narrative, 
not  being  parabolic,  is  legendary  and  in- 
credible. 

i.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  its  containing 
so  few  of  those  historical  particulars,  which 
commonly  serve  to  authenticate  a  genuine 
narrative  by  their  correspondence  with  acknow- 
ledged history.  The  paucity  of  such  references, 
however,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  some- 
times been  greatly  exaggerated),  is  adequately 
explained,  both  by  the  brevity  of  the  whole 
book,  and  also  by  the  object  of  its  composi- 
tion, as  being  not  so  much  historical  as  moral 
and  religious.  The  historical  notice  which  it 
furnishes  relative  to  the  magnitude  of  Nineveh 
(chap.  iii.  3),  though  it  is  not  given  in  the 
interests  of  objective  history,  but  merely  for  the 
■  subjective  purpose  of  indicating  how  the  work 
which  the  prophet  had  to  face  appeared  at  the 
time  to  his  own  mind,  is  nevertheless  fully 
borne  out,  not  only  by  ancient  testimony,  but 
in  a  most  striking  manner  by  the  explorations 
made  on  the  spot  during  the  last  few  years. 
(See  note  on  the  passage.) 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  attention  is 
further  requested  to  the  note  on  ch.  i.  3, 
"  Joppa,"  and  to  the  Note  in  p.  594  on  ch.  i. 
6,  "chief  pilot." 

ii.  Much  account  has  been  made  of  the 
extraordinary  degree,  in  which,  as  is  alleged, 
the  supernatural  element  enters  into  the  story 
throughout,  culminating  in  the  incident  of 
the  prophet's  continuing  three  days  alive  in 
the  belly  of  a  fish.  With  one  who  rejects 
miracles  altogether,  we  can  of  course  have 
here  no  discussion.  We  take  it  therefore  for 
granted,  that  those  who  urge  this  consideration 
are  not  biassed  by  a  foregone  presumption 
against  miracles  in  general,  and  that  they 
heartily  believe,  for  example,  the  great  evangel* 
ical  miracle  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  And  to 
such  we  would  plead:  First,  that  the  story 
of  Jonah,  viewed  as  miraculous,  is,  as  has  been 


already  pointed  out,  perfectly  homogeneous 
with  other  Bible  narratives.  Secondly,  that  the 
principal  miracle  which  it  records  is  made 
credible,  beyond  many  others,  by  that  typical 
relation  to  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  which 
Christ  before  His  death  Himself  referred  to. 
Those  who  believe  in  this  greater  miracle,  need 
find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  lesser,  as  in 
the  prophetical  economy  a  typical  representa- 
tion thereof  Thirdly,  that  a  field  in  nature 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  miracle  is  found  in 
the  fact,  which  natural  history  puts  beyond 
question,  that  monsters  of  the  deep,  proving 
themselves  capacious  enough  to  take  in,  and 
to  retain  in  their  bodies,  a  full-grown  man 
entire,  have  been  known  to  exist  (see  note  on 
ch.  i.  17); — more  than  which,  professing  as 
we  do  that  the  circumstance  was  still  highly 
miraculous,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make 
good.  And  lastly,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
objecting  that  the  miracle  was  simply  gratui- 
tous, having  no  justification  in  the  story ;  for 
even  if  it  had  not  for  its  object  the  accrediting, 
or  at  least  emphasizing,  to  the  Ninevites  the 
message  which  Jonah  brought  to  them,  which 
is  a  doubtful  point,  yet  at  all  events  it  was 
calculated  to  be  u^fiil  to  the  prophet  himself; 
for  in  face  of  the  many  considerations  which 
might  make  his  mission  seem  to  him,  not 
merely  repulsive,  but  perhaps  even  unlikely  to 
be  really  the  Divine  will,  it  would  serve  to 
satisfy  him,  that  it  was  indeed  the  purpose  of 
God  that  he  should  preach  repentance  to 
these  abhorred  heathen,  and,  more  than  this, 
that  it  was  a  work  the  performance  of  which 
by  the  prophet  lay  very  near  to  God's  heart. 

iii.  It  is  urged  that  the  account  of  the 
repentance  of  Nineveh  is  both  improbable  in 
itself,  and  unaccredited  by  other  evidence. 
There  is  however  no  ground  for  deeming  it 
improbable.  It  is  described  in  the  story  as  a 
popular  movement;  and  popular  movements 
are  often  hard  to  account  for,  and  would  but 
for  testimony  appear  highly  improbable,  even 
where  we  know  much  both  of  the  character 
of  the  people  and  of  their  particular  circuni- 
stances  at  the  time ;  whereas  of  the  character 
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of  the  Ninevites,  and  of  their  condition  just 
then,  we  know  extremely  little.  The  Assyrians 
in  general  are  shewn  to  have  been  prone  to 
superstition    and    grossly    polytheistic    (see 
Rawliiison's  '  History  of  Herodotus,'  Vol.  I. 
pp.  480 — 517,  Essay  '  On  the  Religion  of  the 
Babylonians   and  Assyrians;'  and  'Ancient 
Monarchies,'  Vol.  i.) ;  they  would  therefore  be 
quite  accessible  to  religious  impulses  though 
emanating  from  a  strange  religion;  and  the 
apparition  of  the  prophet  walking  along  the 
streets  of  Nineveh,  and  proclaiming  aloud  his 
terrible  message,  was  no  wayunlikely  to  strike 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  with  terror,  and  to 
set  going  that  general  passion  of  self-humilia- 
tion which    the    book  describes,     f'l   have 
known  (says  Mr  Layard)  a  Christian  priest 
frighten  a  whole  Musselman  town  to  tents 
'  and  repentance,  by  publicly  proclaiming  that 
he  had  received  a  divine  mission  to  announce 
a  coming  earthquake  or  plague"  ('Nineveh 
and  Babylon,'  p.  367,  London,  1867).     But 
the  impression,  like  that  made  by  Elijah  on 
Israel  (see  x  K.  xviii.  39,  xix.  10),  was  no 
doubt  as  superficial  and  shortUved,  as  it  was 
for  the  moment  marked  by  passionate  earnest- 
ness.    We  cannot  wonder  therefore  if  it  has 
•left  no  traces  in  the  Ninevite  monuments; 
though  we  think  he  should  be  a  bold  man 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  unexpected  confirm- 
ations of  the  Bible  history  which  these  re- 
cords are  from  time  to  time  yielding  up  to  us, 
would  venture  to  assume  that  no  such  traces 
will  ever  be  found.   But  we  need  not  be  disap- 
pointed or  staggered  if  none  are  found.     The 
staple  subjects  of  these  inscriptions,  so  far  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  deciphered,  are  cam- 
paigns, conquests,  sieges,  building  of  palaces, 
and  the  like ;  matters  of  barbaric  interest,  in 
which  a  merely  moral  or  religious  element  is 
not  to  be  looked  for.    See  Menant's  '  Annales 
des  Rois  d'Assyrie,'  passim.    To  which  we 
must  add  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  10),  that  the 
terms  in  which  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites 
is  described,  fall  short  of  suggesting  the  belief, 
that  it  interfered  with  the   practice  of  the 
public  worship  of  Assur ;  and  if  this  was  the 
case,  this  furnishes  a  further  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  unlikely   that    the   public    annals 
would  contain  any  reference  to  it. 

That  an  outward  profession  of  national  re- 
pentance was  treated  by  Jehovah  as  a  ground 
for  remitting  the  threatened  overthrow,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  both  superficial  and 
•shortlived  (compare  i  K.  xxi.  ij — 29),  was 
in  accordance  with  the  pedagogic  character  of 
,the  Old  Dispensation,  wherein  external  shows 
were  very  commonly  made  use  of  to  represent 
in  vivid  symbol  the  actings  of  God's  justice 
and  mercy,  and  thus  to  draw  men  on  to  that 
true  spiritual  repentance  which  it  is  the 
object  of  all  Divine  revelation  to  bring  about, 
iv.  Most  especial  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
•the  account  given  of  the  prophet's  own  be- 
•Jiaviour,  which  (it  is  said)  is  altogether  in- 


credible, if  viewed  as  a  story  of  actual  occur- 
rences. His  foolish  attempt  to  escape  from 
Jehovah's  presence ;  his  throwing  himself  (he 
an  Israelite !)  upon  residence  among  heathens, 
rather  than  discharge  the  commisaon  enjoined 
upon  him ;  his  making  in  his  psalm  no  con- 
fession of  the  sin  which  had  brought  him  into 
that  distress ;  his  repining  at  the  success  of  his 
preaching,  at  which  he  should  have  rg'oiced ; 
his  desiring  that  all  those  human  creatures 
should  perish,  rather  than  that  his  prophecy 
should  not  come  true;  his  selfish  fretfulness 
under  personal  discomfort.  But  whatever  of 
ethical  improbability  seems  at  first  sight  to 
attach  to  these  traits  (which  are  sometimes 
unnecessarily  exaggerated),  it  will  be  found  to 
disappear  altogether,  if  only  we  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  scan  the  details  with  no  unfair  preju- 
dice, but  with  a  candid  mind,  and  with  that 
disposedness  to  reverential  belief  which  Scrip- 
ture is  entitled  to  claim.  The  whole  delinea- 
tion, however,  beyond  question  exhibits  the 
prophet's  moral  and  spiritual  character  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light.  Yet  here  several 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  account : 

(i)  We  must  remember,  when  endeavour- 
ing to  estimate  Jonah,  that  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  an  earnest  Israelite  would  naturally 
savour  far  more  of  nationalism,  of  bigotry- 
even,  than  would  be  tolerated,  or  even  thought 
possible,  in  a  character  formed  by  the  genius 
of  Christianity.  How  reluctant  were  the  very 
apostles  of  Christ  to  admit  into  their  bosoms 
the  spirit  of  expansive  benevolence,  with  which 
their  Master  sought  to  imbue  them !  Cp. 
Luke  ix.  54,  $s  '1  -Acts  x.  j8. 

(2)  It  cannot  possibly  be  imagined  that  the 
writer  of  the  book,  whoever  he  was,  designed 
to  present  Jonah's  behaviour  and  spirit  as 
other  than  highly  reprehensible.  Now  let  us 
only  suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  Jonah 
himself  (see  above,  p.  580),  and  then  the  whole 
composition  assumes  the  character  of  a  frank 
and  self-humiliating  confession ;  by  the  very 
act  of  penning  it,  Jonah  at  once  emerges  out  of 
his  former  character,  and  appears  to  our  view 
not  merely  as  a  prophet,  but  as  a  remarkably 
humble  and  noble-spirited  saint.  For  the 
self-humiliation  of  the  penitent  is  made  all  the 
more  striking,  when  he  simply  narrates  the 
stoiy  of  former  folly  and  unworthiness,  white 
he  forbears  all  such  expression  of  self-disap- 
proval as  would  tacitiy  serve  as  a  justification 
of  his  present  self.  By  writing  as  he  has  done, 
Jonah  (supposing  him  to  be  the  author)  has 
exposed  his  character  to  the  reprobation  and 
even  contempt  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
readers ;  grandly  careless  of  what  they  would 
think  of  him,  concerned  only  for  the  cause  of 
God  and  His  righteousness. 

(3)  It  may  be  objected  that  the  hymn  ex- 
presses the  posture  of  mind  proper  to  a  God- 
fearing and  holy  man,  and  is  therefore  out  of 
hai-mony  with  the  supposition,  that  the  narra- 
tive was  composed  in  a  spirit  of  penitential 
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confession.  But  in  fact  the  hymn  explicitly 
acknowledges  that  the  sufTerings  in  which 
Jonah  was  plunged  were  brought  upon  him 
by  God  Himself  ("  Thou  hast  cast  me  into 
the  deep;  "  "all  thy  billows  and  thy  waves 
passed  over  me").  And  these  acknowledg- 
ments, taken  as  ,tney  must  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  foregoing  narrative,  plainly  imply  the 
sense  which  he  had,   when  composing   the 


psalm,  that  he  had  justly  incurred  that  most 
extreme  rebuke  of  God ;  while  his  thankful 
acknowledgment  of  God's  having  heard  his 
voice  in  the  hour  of  almost  utter  despair, 
magnifies  only  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  and  not 
his  own  meritoriousness.  For  the  rest,  a  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  he  really  was,  although  both 
then  and  subsequently  under  rebuke  for  diso- 
bedience or  wilfulness. 


EXCURSUS  B. 


Objections  made  to  Jonah's  being  the  Author. 


Without  troubling  ourselves  to  refute  the 
utterly  trivial  reason  which  has  been  alleged 
against  Jonah's  being  himself  the  author  of 
the  book,  founded  on  its  speaking  of  him  in 
the  third  person,  we  may  however  refer  to  two 
arguments,  which  have  been  especially  relied 
upon  as  shewing  that  it  was  written  at  a 
much  later  period. 

I.  It  has  been  observed  that  Nineveh  is 
described  in  the  past  tense ;  "  Nineveh  was 
an  exceeding  great  city"  (chap.  iii.  3);  and 
this  is  assumed  to  imply  that  Nineveh  was 
no  longer  great  when  the  book  was  written. 
The  explanation,  however,  of  the  writer's 
employing  the  past  tense  is,  that  he  is  con- 
cerned to  shew,  how  the  city  struck  the  pro- 
phet's mind  when  addressing  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  his  mission.  If  one,  writing  at 
the  present  day,  wished  to  extol  the  greatness 
of  Austria,  he  might  say,  "  Austria  went  to 
war  with  France,  and  France  was  a  very 
powerful  kingdom,"  without  giving  his  readers 
ground  for  inferring  that  France  has  since 
ceased  to  be  very  powerful. 

3.  The  style  is  thought  to  bear  traces  of  a 
"  Chaldaising  element,"  due  it  is  supposed  to 
the  influence  exercised  by  Chaldsea  upon  the 
Hebrew  language  later  in  the  Israelite  history. 


The  philological  details,  on  which  this  objec- 
tion rests,  fail  to  substantiate  it.  Some  of 
them  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  writer, 
describing  for  the  first  time  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment an  ocean  voyage,  uses  the  proper  tech- 
nical terms  which  he  heard  employed  on  the 
occasion  :  such  are  mallach,  "  salt-sea  man," 
for  "sailor;"  sephinah,  "covered,"  i.e. 
"decked,"  for  "vessel,"  the  more  conamon 
term  onijyab  being  also  used  ;  raib  hachobhel, 
"chief  of  the  sailors,"  for  "captain;"  vay- 
yachteru,  (most probably)  "and  they  ploughed," 
for  "rowed  hard."  We  may  recollect  the 
parallel  case  of  St  Luke,  in  his  account  of 
St  Paul's  shipwreck,  employing  a  variety  of 
nautical  terms,  which  he  had  no  doubt  heard 
used  when  himself  on  ship-board  at  the  very 
time.  Again,  he  uses  the  word  taam  of  the 
edict  which  was  issued  by  the  king  and  nobles ; 
not  a  Hebrew  word  but  Aramaic;  probably 
the  very  word  used  in  Nineveh  to  designate 
such  a  decree.  On  the  use  of  Aramaic  in  the 
East  as  "the  language  of  diplomacy,"  see 
p.  a»8  of  this  Volume.  The  somewhat  Ara- 
maic tinge  discovered  in  the  Hebrew  of  "it 
displeased  Jonah"  in  ch.  iv.  i,  as  compared 
with  Gen.  xxi.  11,  and  of  "deliver  him"  in 
iv.  6,  may  very  well  be  due  to  Zebulonite 
provincialism. 


EXCURSUS  C. 


Relation  of  Jonah's  Hymn  to  other  Scriptures. 


We  will  place  side  by  side  the  several  pas- 
sages as  they  are  found  in  Jonah  and  in  the 
Psalms ;  following  the  Authorized  Version,  ex- 
cept so  fer  as  occasionally  to  alter  the  transla- 
tion, when  the  Hebrew  phrase  in  the  two  is 
identical,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  more 
conspicuously  the  agreement. 

('>  T 

PsALM  xViii.  Jonah  11. 

4  The  sorrows  of  death     S  The    waters     com- 

compassed   me    a-  passed   me   about, 

bout,  even  to  the  soul. 

And  the   floods   of  3  And      the     stream, 
ungodliness    made  closed  me  round : 

me  afraid, 

5  The  sorrows  of  hell  S  The    depth    closed 

closed    me    round  me  round  about, 

about. 


Psalm  xviii. 
In    my    distress    I 

called     unto     the 

Lord  : 
He  heard  my  voice 

out  of  his  temple, 

And  my  cry  came  in 
before  him  into  his 
ears. 


my 
the 


Jonah  ii. 
I    called    from 

distress    unto 

Lord. 
Yet  I  will  look  again. 

towards   thy    holy 

temple. 
And  my  prayer  came 

in  unto  thee,   into 

thine  holy  temple. 


The  concurrence  of  so  many  similar  expres- 
sions and  images  cannot  have  been  fortuitous: 
the  one  poet  must  have  had  sounding  in.  his 
mind  the  language  of  the  other.  In  David's 
psalm,  the  situation  by  which  he  images  forth 
his  past  afflictions,  viewed  as  one  whole,  is 
described  with  a  just  sequency,  of  features. 
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-vghich  plainly  evolves  itself  before  his  imagi- 
nation as  an  original  conception :  it  is  out  of 
his  fency  that,  the  description  is  drawn,  and 
not  from  the  composition  of  another.  We  can- 
not doubt,  therefore,  that  David's  delineation 
of  his  being  figuratively  overwhelmed  supplied 
Jonah  with  some  of  the  terms,  under  which 
he  more  curtly  sets  forth  his  own  actual 
submergement. 

Psalm  xxxi.  Jonah  ii. 

22  And  I  said  in  my  4  And   I   said,  I   am 

haste,  I  am  cut  off  cast  out  from  before 

from    before    thine  thine  eyes, 
eyes. 

6,  7  I  have  hated  them  8  They  that  are  regard- 
that  regard  vanities  ful  of   vanities    of 
of  falsehood  :  but  I  falsehood     forsake 
trust  in  the  Lord  :  their  mercy. 
I  will  be  glad  and 
rejoicein  thy  mercy. 

In  the  psalm,  the  context  shews  that  the 
thought  of  being  in  Jehovah's  eyesight  is,  at 
this  time,  very  present  to  the  writer's  mind  as 
his  greatest  happiness.  In  the  overpowering, 
almost  triumphjint  pressure  of  mighty,  vindic- 
tive and  slanderous  enemies,  he  had  almost 
felt  himself  isolated,  and  captured  by  them ; 
"  in  their  net "  Qv.  4),  almost  "  shut  up  into 
the  hand  of  the  enemy  "  (vv.  8,  15).  He  had 
felt  that  he  should  be  delivered  from  this,  if 
only  "Jehovah's  fece  would  shine  upon  him" 
(y.  16):  that  he  should  then  be  hid  away  safe 
from  them  "in- the  secret  of  His  presence." 
This  happiness  he  had  now  at  lengUi  realised 
in  his  own  experience;  found  that  he  had 
spoken  in  haste,  when  he  had  said  that  he  was 
cut  off  for  good  and  all  from  before  Jehovah's 
eyes;  for  that  he  was  not  thus  isolated,  cut 
off;  for  that  his  prayer  had  reached  Jehovah's 
ears.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  the 
twenty-second  verse  of  the  psalm  is  of  spon- 
taneous growth,  springmg  out  of  the  senti- 
ments which  at  the  time  fill  the  psalmist's 
mind;  and  that  it  is  therefore  original  and 
not  borrowed.  And  therefore,  when  we  find 
in  this  same  psalm  two  expressions  almost 
identical  with  two  in  Jonah's  hymn,  we  can- 
not but  conclude,,  that  the  language  of  the 
psalm,  expressing  thankfiilness  for  deliverance 
out  of  a  state  of  utter  despair,  was  present  to 
Jonah's  mind,  when  penning  his  own  feelings 
of  thanksgiving  for  (anticipated)  deliverance 
out  of  a  state,  agdn,  of  utter  despair. 

For  the  probable  era  of  the  psalm  see  the 
introductory  note  to  it. 

(3)  ^ 

Psalm  cxlil  Jonah  11. 

3  When  my  spirit  was     7  When  my  soul  was 

overwhelmed  upon  overwhelmed  upon 

me,  then  thou  knew-  me  I  remembered 

est  my  path.  the  LoKD. 


The  psalm  is  in  the  heading  ascribed  to 
David ;  and  on  that  ground  we  may  find  in 
Jonah's  words  an  echo  of  David's.  But  in- 
ternal evidence  does  not  of  itself  determine  the 
relation  between  the  two. 


Psalm  xlii. 

7  Deep    calleth    unto 

deep  at  the  noise 

of  thy  waterspouts : 


(4) 


All  thy  breakers  and 
thy  waveshave  over 
me  passed. 


Jonah  il 
For  thou  hadst  cast 
me  into  the  deep, 
in  the  heart  of  the 
seas :  and  thestream 
closed  me  round : 
All  thy  breakers  and 
thy  waves  have  over 
me  passed. 

Here  the  phrase  found  in  both  is  one  wluch 
in  Jonah  might  have  seemed  spontaneously 
evolved  out  of  the  situation  :  certainly,  it 
most  naturally  and  literally  expresses  it.  In 
the  psalm,  it  appears  as  an  image  suggested 
probably  by  local  experience  (see  note  in  loc). 
If  there  did  not  seem  to  be  reason  on  other 
grounds  for  regarding  the  psalm  as  of  the 
Davidic  era,  from  this  comparison  alone  we 
might  have  inferred  that  the  psalmist's  lan- 
guage was  a  reminiscence  of  Jonah's.  As  it 
is,  the  reverse  conclusion  appears  the  more 
probable.  At  all  events,  the  era  of  Jonah's 
hymn  is  here  left  unassailed. 

(5) 

Lamentations  hi.  Jonah  il 

54  The  waters  flowed     4  Then   I   said,  I  am 
over    mine    liead  :  cast  out  from  before 

X  said,  I  am  cut  off.  thine  eyes. 

The  verse  in  Jeremiah  presents  an  image 
disconnected  from  the  imagery  of  the  context, 
and  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  imagery 
of  earlier  poets:  but  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  it  comes  from  Ps.  xviii.  init.  (or  xlii. 
7),  combined  with  Ps.  xxxi.  ai,  or  from  the 
general  description  in  Jonah  combined  with 
verse  4. 

Psalm  cxx.  Jonah  ii. 

I  To  the  Lord  in  my  2  I  called  out  of  my 

distress    I    called,  distress  to  theLORD, 

and   he    answered  and    he    answered 

me.  me. 

This  correspondence  proves  little.  As  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Jonah  ii.  a  was  drawn 
from  Ps.  xviii.  6,  the  probability  is  small  that 
it  was  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  cxx.  i.  This 
last  came  either  from  Ps.  xviii.  6,  or  from 
Jonah. 

Ps.  cxx.  is  in  the  heading  simply  described 
as  "  a  song  of  degrees  (ascents)."  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  later  composition :  Dr  Pusey,  however, 
thinks  it  earlier  than  Jonah. 


JONAH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  Jimah,  sent  to  Nineveh,  fleeth  to  Tarskish.  4 
He  is  betrayed  by  a  tempest,  1 1  thrown  into 
the  sea,  1 7  and  swallowed  by  a  fish. 

NOW  the  word  of  the   Lord 
came  unto  'Jonah  the  son  of 


Matth.  12.    A       '^A.   ' 

39,  yo«as.  Amittai,  saying, 


2  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  that  "great "  Gen.  10. 
city,  and  cry  against  it ;  for  their  chap.'^a.  3. 
wickedness  is  come  up  before  me. 

3  But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto 
Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  went  down  to  Joppa ;  and 
he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish  : 


Chap.  X.  1.  Now  the  luord  of  the  Lord 
came']  Heb.  And  the  word,  &c.  The  co- 
pula And  heads  also  the  following  books: 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  I  and  2  Samuel,  i  and  a  Kings,  %  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Esther,  and  Ezekiel ;  where,  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  it  is  sometimes  rendered 
Now  or  Then.  Nehemiah  commences  thus: 
''The  words  of  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Hacha- 
liah.  And  it  came  to  pass,"  &c.  In  a  similar 
way,  in  Jer.  i.  4;  Hos.  i.  2;  and  Amos  i.  a, 
after  a  heading,  which  syntactically  is  quite  se- 
parate from  what  follows,  the  narrative  begins 
with  the  copula.  We  infer,  especially  from  the 
last  class  of  cases,  that  the  use  of  the  copula 
shews  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
in  each  case,  that  he  was  setting  himself  to 
write  matter,  which  would  connect  itself 
organically  with  previously  existing  records. 
It  is  an  interesting  indication  of  (what  may  be 
styled)  a  continuous  literary  consciousness 
subsisting  among  the  Jehovists  of  the  Israelite 
nation. 

Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai']  See  2  K.  xiv.  25, 
and  Introduction  above,  p.  575.  "Amittai"  is 
an  adjectival  form  from  emeth,  "truth;"  ac- 
cording to  Hitzig  =  MaT5aios:  "  for  in  Syriac, 
as  in  Arabic,  N  is  often  dropped."  The  Syriac 
has  Mathai,  or  Matthew,  here. 

2.  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh]  Else  up,  go, 
&c.  After  seeing  how  fruitless  is  the  work  of 
the  prophets  in  Israel,  try  vyhat  it  will  effect 
in  the  metropolis  of  heathendom. 

that  great  city]  Let  not  its  greatness  make 
thee  afraid:  for  that  very  greatness  makes  its 
welfare  dear  to  Me  (ch.  iv.  10,  11).  Great- 
ness in  power  seems  intended,  as  well  as  great- 
ness in  size. 

and  cry  against  it]  Or,  "unto  it,"  as  we 
have  in  ch.  iii.  2.  His  preaching  was  to  be 
not  merely  a  denunciation  against  Nineveh, 
but  to  her.  No  further  statement  is  here  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  message  which  he  had  to 
deliver;  probably  because  the  writer's  busi- 


ness at  present  is  more  with  the  prophet 
himself  than  with  Nineveh :  but  we  learn  from 
ch.  iv.  2  that  its  import  must  have  been  indi- 
cated to  the  prophet. 

for  their  ivickedness  is  come  up  before  me] 
Into  my  presence.  Is  become  so  great 
that  I  can  no  longer  overlook  it.  Comp. 
Gen.  vi.  11;  Acts  x.  4;  Rev.  xvi.  19. 

3.  But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee]  He  set  him- 
self to  go  a  journey  as  commanded  (cp.  "rise 
up,"  V.  2),  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

unto  Tarshish]  JosephuS  ('Antiq.'  IX.  x. 
2)  thinks  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  is  meant ;  Theo- 
doret  and  others,  Carthage  (as  the  Septuagint 
in  Isai.  xxiii.  14  for  "ships  of  Tarshish"  has 
irKo'ia  KapxrjSovos,  though  it  here  retains  the 
Hebrew  word);  the  Targum  and  Jerome 
render  "to  the  sea,"  i.e.  to  some  far-off  place 
on  the  ocean.  But  as  the  seamen  with  whom 
Jonah  went  were  heathens,  and  as  Tarshish 
was  a  place  connected  with  Tyre  (Isai.  xxiii. 
14),  Tarshish  is  more  probably  the  Phoenician 
settlement  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  near  the 
Guadalquivir.  See  Note  B  on  i  K.  x.  22. 
Jonah  wished  to  get  away  to  the  fiirthest 
point  westward  that  he  knew  of;  so  averse 
was  he  from  the  mission  eastwards  to  Nine- 
veh. 

from  the  presence  of  the  Lord]  "To  be," 
or  "stand,  in  a  king's  presence"  is  often 
used  as  a  set  term  to  denote  acting  as  his 
official  minister.  See  Gen.  xli.  46 ;  0eut.  x.  8 ; 
I  K.  viii.  2j,  xvii.  i ;  2  K.  iii.  14;  Luke  i.  19. 
The  phrase  here  employed  may  therefore  mean, 
and  most  probably  does  mean,  "to  get  away 
from  his  official  ministration  as  Jehovah's 
prophet,"  or,  as  the  Targum  gives  it,  "that 
he  might  not  prophesy  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Some  have  supposed,  that  it  means 
getting  away  from  the  Holy  Land,  referring 
to  %  K.  xvii,  20  and  23  ("cast  them  out  of 
his  sight");  but  although  in  those  passages 
the  expression  "the  sight,"  or  "the  presence  of 
the  Lord,"  points  to  the  peculiar  relation  of 
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so  he  paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went    Tarshish 
down  into  it,  to  go  with  them  unto    Lord. 


from  the  presence  of  the 


favour  in  which  Israel  stood  to  Jehovah,  as 
long  as  He  perjnitted  them  to  live  in  Canaan, 
it  yet  has  not  in  itself  any  local  reference. 
There  is  no  ground  for  imagining,  as  some 
have  been  eager  to  do,  that  Jonah  was,  even 
momentarily,  oblivious  of  that  truth  of  Je- 
hovah's omnipresence,  which  had  been  so 
grandly  set  forth  by  David  in  the  139th  psalm 
\-w.  7,  8,  9). 

We  here  naturally  ask,  why  it  was  that 
Jonah  was  so  unwilling  to  discharge  the  mis- 
sion imposed  upon  him.  The  only  explanation 
directly  afforded  in  the  narrative  is,  that  he 
felt  assured  that  Jehovah  in  His  mercifiilness 
would,  after  all,  not  fulfil  the  commination 
which  He  was  commissioning  him  to  deliver 
(ch.  iv.  a).  That  which  made  this  anticipation 
distasteftil  to  him  was,  we  may  suppose,  not 
merely  that  his  own  credit  as  a  prophet  might 
be  thereby  impaired,  nor  even  that  the  word 
of  Jehovah  not  being  verified  by  any  visible 
action  of  Heaven  might  perchance  bring  dis- 
honour upon  Jehovah  Himself  (cp.  Exod.  xxxii. 
ij;  Nupi.  xiv.  13 — 16).  "While  something 
may  have  been  due  to  both  these  feelings,  it 
is  probable  that  Jonah's  repugnance  to  the 
mission  had  its  Tosts  much  more  in  his  na- 
tional feelings  and  in  his  "religious  prejudices. 
The  Assyrian  monarchy  had  already  laegun 
to  assail  Palestine,  and  to  assert  sovereignty 
over  it.  It  is  true  that  the  first  king  of 
Nineveh  referred  to  in  Scripture  is  one  who 
is  there  named  "  Pul,"  who  made  an  expedition 
against  Menahem,  a  K.  xv.  19,  lo,  where  see 
note.  See  also  p.  401  of  this  Volume.  But 
Assyrian  inscriptions  state,  not  only  that  Vul- 
lush  (or  Vul-nirari)  II.,  a  senior  coeval  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  imposed  tribute  upon  Syria, 
"the  land  of  Tyie,  of  Sidon,"  and  "the  land 
of  Omri"  (i.e.  Samaria)  (Menant,  'Annales 
des  Rois  d'Assyrie,'  p.  1*7),  but  also  that 
his  grandfather,  Shalmaneser  II.,  had  warred 
with  "Benhidri  [Benhadad]  of  Damascus," 
and  "  Ahab  of  Israel,"  and  subsequently 
with  "Hazael  king  of  Damascus,"  and 
had  received  tribute  from  "Jehu,  son  of 
Omri"  (Menant,  pp.  99,  100,  104,  114,  iij, 
116).  This  brings  us  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ.  See 
Canon  Rawlinson's  '  Five  Ancient  Great  Mon- 
archies,' Vol.  II.  pp.  103,  &c.  We  can  there- 
fore easily  understand,  that  a  prophet  whose 
patriotic  sympathies  delighted  in  Israel's  ag- 
grandisement (x  K.  xiv.  25),  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  receive  with  much  satisfaction  the 
intimation  that  Nineveh  was  to  be  overthrown, 
and  on  the  other,  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
undertake  a  mission  that  might  very  possibly 
delay  so  desirable  a  catastrophe.  To  this  we 
must  add,  that  it  must  have  been  a  rude  shock 
to  his  religious  sensibilities,  when  he,  a  prophet 


in  Israel,  was  commanded  to  leave  for  a  while 
his  ministrations  among  his  own  people,  in 
order  to  go  far  away  among  heathens,  upon 
an  errand  of  kindness  to  them ;  for  of  course 
he  could  not  but  know  that  it  was  in  effect  a 
message  of  mercy  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  bear.  It  was  not  like  Nahum's  call,  some 
hundred  years  later,  to  prophiesy  among  his 
own  people  of  the  vengeance  which  Jehovah 
was  about  to  take  on  His  adversaries,  the 
"woe"  that  was  to  fall  upon  "the  bloody 
city."  Was  he  to  prophesy  for  the  good  Of 
uncircumcised  Gentiles,  Israel's  enemies  I  The 
fourth  chapter  proves  that  he  had  no  sympathy 
for  them.  A  service  like  this,  new  and  un- 
precedented,  so  far  as  appears,  in  the  prophetic 
annals,  might  naturally  appear  so  remote  from 
his  ordinary  function,  as  well  as  so  repulsive 
to  his  religious  and  national  sensibilities,  that 
he  may  very  well  have  come  even  to  doubt  whe- 
ther such  a  message  could  really  have  been  "the 
word  of  the  Lord;"  and  we  may  reasonably 
Ijelieve  that  the  strange  machinery  of  miracle, 
by  which  he  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
execution  of  his  task,  was  designed  to  over- 
come an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  moral, 
i-epugnance. 

and  went  down  to  Joppd\  Hebr.  Japho  ; 
"Joppa"  in  Acts  ix.  43,  now  Jaffa.  It  was 
in  Solomon's  time  the  port  Of  Jerusalem, 
4  Chro.  ii.  16,  where  see  note.  It  was  fifty 
miles  from  Gath-hepher,  which  shews  the  die- 
liberate  character  of  Jonah's  piupose  in  going 
thither.  A  somewhat  indeterminate  statement 
of  Josephus  ('  Antiq.'  xiii.  xv.  4)  assigns  it  to 
the  Phoenicians.  This  agrees  with  Josh,  xix, 
46  ("with  a  border  before,"  or  "over  against 
Japho");  which  seems  to  say,  that  the  land  of 
the  Danites  only  approached  Japho.  If  the 
Danites  ever  possessed  it,  it  is  very  possible 
that  in  Jonah's  time  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians.  At  all  events,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  these  had  the  carrying  trade 
between  this  port  of  Palestine,  the  outlet  of 
an  enormously  fruitful  com  district  (see 
'Bible  Diet.'  Art.  Z)a»),  and  the  distant  em- 
poria  of  Phoenician  commerce.  Compare 
together  Ezek.  xxvii.  12  and  ibid,  verse  17, 
also  ibid,  verse  19.  The  Israelites  were  them- 
selves no  great  navigators.  It  is  thus  in 
conformity  with  all  that  we  otherwise  know, 
that  the  mariners  in  Jonah's  ship  are  repre- 
sented as  idolaters. 

and  he  found,  &c.]  Plainly  he  came  to 
Japho  with  the  definite  purpose  of  sailing  for 
Tarshish,  and  provided  with  money  which  he 
was  willing  to  give  for  the  passenger  fere 
usually  paid  between  the  two  places :  so  much 
was  he  m  earnest  in  wishing  to  be  now  quit 
of  his  prophetical  function. 

went  down  into  it'\    went,  aboard. 
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''Jttforth,  4  ^  But  the  Lord  'sent  out  a 
great  wind  into  the  sea,  and  there  was 
a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that 

!.?°''',. .  the  ship  *was  like  to  be  broken. 

thought  to  ,_  r  .  r     •  Jl 

be  broken.  £  1  hen  the  marmers  were  afraid, 
and  cried  every  man  unto  his  god,  and 
cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the 
ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them. 


But  Jonah  was  gone  down  into  the 
sides  of  the  ship  ;  and  he  lay,  and  was 
fast  asleep. 

6  So  the  shipmaster  came  to  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  What  meanest 
thou,  O  sleeper  ?  arise,  call  upon  thy 
God,  if  so  be  that  God  will  think 
upon  us,  that  we  perish  not. 


4.  sent  out]  Rather,  cast.  See  margin. 
The  same  vero  (which,  in  w.  5,  12,  and  15, 
is  rendered  "cast  forth")  is  used  of  Saul's 
castmg  his  lance  (i  S.  xviii.  11,  xx.  33).  It 
expresses  vividly  Jehovah's  absolute  and  ex- 
act disposal  of  the  wind.  Josephus  ('  Jewish 
War,'  III.  ix.  3)  tells  of  the  sea  near  Joppa 
being  on  a  certain  occasion  suddenly  visited 
by  "a  violent  wind,  called  by  them  that  sail 
there  "the  black-north  wind,"  ;icXau/3op»av. 
How  far  the  ship  had  got  before  the  storm 
fell  upon  her,  is  not  stated ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  far.  Theodoret  and  the  Jewish 
commentators  very  commonly  suppose,  that 
this  hurricane  fell  only  where  this  par- 
ticular ship  was  sailing,  and  that  the  sea 
around  was  calm.  This  supposition  would 
be  quite  in  conformity  with  the  rest  of  Jonah's 
history  as  here  related;  and  it  would  help  to 
explain  the  conviction  which  the  sailors  had 
Qv.  7),  that  the  storm  was  a  preternatural  one. 
the  ship  luas  tike  to  be  broken]  Lit.  "the 
ship  thought  to  be  broken ;"— a  strangely  figu- 
'  rative  expression,  for  "appeared  certain  to 
be.  wrecked."  The  verb,  as  applied  to  the 
ship,  confusedly  blends  the  ship  with  her 
cr*w ;  for  the  clause  means,  The  ship's  crew 
all  counted  upon  her  being  wrecked. 

B.  cried  every  man  unto  his  god]  Not  only 
had  the  Phoenicians  themselves  a  multiform 
mythology,  but  also  the  twenty-seventh  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel  makes  it  probable  that  the 
crews  employed  in  their  ships  were  often 
drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  nations;  and 

.  these,  of  course,  would  have  various  forms  of 
idolatrous  worship. 

cast  forth  the  wares]  We  gather,  that  the 
storm  was  of  some  continuance,  and  that, 
under  its  pressure,  the  laden  ship  was  in  dan- 
ger from  the  seas  which  from  time  to  time 
she  was  shipping,  as  well  as  of  springing  leaks. 
Throwing  the  cargo  overboard  is  the  last 
expedient  which  a  crew  has  recourse  to  before 
abandoning  the  vessel.  But  this  clause  gives 
the  reader  to  understand,  not  only  that  the 
danger  was  extreme,  but  also  that  the  really 

.formidable  burden  upon  the  labouring  ship 
was  the  guilty  prophet  himself. 

to  lighten  it  of  them]  to  lighten  their 
distress.  The  Hebrew  phrase,  lit.  "to 
lighten  from  against  them,   or  from  upon 

"them,"  is  the  same  as  in  Exod.  xviii.  az,  "'so 


that  it  shall  be  easier  for  thyself,"  and  i  K. 
xii.  10,  "make  thou  it  lighter  unto  us." 

the  sides  of  the  sbif]  the  Innermost 
parts  of  tlie  ship.  See  note  on  Fs.  cxxviii. 
3.  When  the  storm  set  in,  Jonah  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  which  were  going  on, 
but  withdrew  where  he  might  be  as  much  out 
of  the  way  as  possible.  He  was,  we  may 
suppose,  not  insensible  nor  undismayed ;  but 
in  his  obstinacy  he  would  do  nothing,  but 
only  wait  till  he  should  be  hunted  out  by 
Providence,  if  that  must  come,  as  he  now 
darkly  felt  it  must.  Meanwhile,  at  bay,  he 
resigns  himself  to  gloomy  moodiness,  such  as 
is  natural  to  one  who  knows  himself  wrong 
and  miserable,  but  yet  stubbornly  refuses  to 
yield.  The  dull  monotonous  reverie  of  a 
person  in  such  a  posture  of  feeling  easily 
passes  into  sleep.    Comp.  Matth.  xxvi.  40. 

6.  the  shipmaster]  Lit.  "the  chief  of  the 
pilots,"  see  Note  below.  This  chief  officer,  see- 
ing himself  utterly  helpless  against  the  storm, 
which  he  felt  to  be  preternatural,  bethinks 
himself  in  his  despairing  leisure  of  the  stranger. 
There  was  something  about  Jonah  which  had 
attiracted  his  attention;  perhaps  there  was 
rislig  in  his  mind  a  doubt,  whether  he  was  not 
in  some  way  the  cause  of  their  distress.  Why 
had  he  alone  slunk  away  ?  He  now  goes  in 
quest  of  him  and  finds  him  asleep  ! 

What  meanest  thou]  "What  aileth  thee  ? " 
The  C^vuestion  in  the  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  in 
Ps.  1.  16  and  Jer.  ii.  ig:  "  What  hast  thou  to 
do?"  In  all  three  passages  it  is  an  exclama- 
tion against  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  the 
conduct  referred  to. 

arise,  call  upon  thy  God]  During  that  period 
of  disobedience  Jonah  had  been  incapable  of 
prayer.  Now,  the  call  to  this  duty  is,  in 
mercy,  forced  upon  his  mind ;  and  that  too 
through  the  lips  of  a  despised  heathen  man ! 
And  Jonah  speedily  obeyed  the  call  (ch.  ii!  i). 
The  chief  pilot  thinks  it  a  shamefiil  thing,  that 
in  such  an  emergency  Jonah  should  be  doing 
nothing  at  all :  he  might  at  least  pray. 

if  so  be  that  God  <will  think  upon  us]  ' '  God," 
in  Hebr.  "the  God."  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
speaker  identified  "Jonah's  God"  with  "the 
God"  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  is\  '  K.  xviii.  39). 
It  was  common  among  the  heathen  (as  Ter- 
tullian  and  other  Christian  apologists  reminded 
them),  in  their  more  serious  moments,  to  raise 
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7  And  they  said  every  one  to  his 
fellow,  Come,  and  let  us  cast  lots,  that 
we  may  know  for  whose;  cause  this 
evil  is  upon  us.  So  they  cast  lots, 
and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah. 

8  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Tell  us, 
we  pray  thee,  for  whose  cause  this  evil 
is  upon  us;  What  is  thine  occupation, 


and  whence  comest  thou  ?  what  is  thy 
country  ?  and  of  what  people  art  thou  ?• 

9  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  an 
Hebrew;  and  I  fear  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  heaven,  which  hath  made  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land. 

10  Then  were  the  men  *  exceed- i  Heb.    . 
ingly  afraid,  and  said  unto  him,  Why^f*^'"' 


their  minds  above  the  gods  of  their  mythology 
to  the  thought  of  a  higher  D'Hty ;  and  perhaps 
all  that  the  chief  pilot  meant  was,  that  if  they 
all  called  each  man  upon  his  god,  the -fruit  of 
their  piety  might  perhaps  be  that  God,  what- 
ever god  was  the  God,  would  spare  their 
lives.  It  was  later  that  they  came  to  recognize 
the  truth,  that  Jehovah  was  the  God,  -v.  i6. 
"Think  upon  us,"  bethink  Himself  of  us. 
Compare  Ps.  xl.  17;  Gen.  viii.  i;  Exod.  iii. 
7,  9.  But  perhaps  the  true  rendering  is,  "will 
brighten  upon  us,"  will  no  longer  shew  this 
dark  frowning  countenance,  but  will  look 
down  upon  us  with  a  serene  and  clear  light. 
Comp.  Ps.  iv.  6,  xxxi,  16.    See  Note. 

7.  let  us  cast  lots']  Hebr.  "make  lots  to  ■ 
fall."  Comp.  Homer,  'II.'  vil.  i8i,  "forth 
from  the  [shaken]  helm  sprang  the  lot  which 
they  were  wishing  for,  that  of  Ajax."  The 
BciaiSaiiiovia  of  heathenism,  as  well  as  the 
piety  of  more  enlightened  Hebrews  (see,  for 
example,  2  S.  xxi.  i),  was  commonly  mclined 
to  refer  any  uncommon  disaster  to  some  Divine 
vengeance;  "as  is  usual  in  such  cases,"  re- 
marks Josephus  in  giving  the  story  ('  Antiq,' 
IX.  x:  2).  Critics  here  remind  us  of  the 
anecdote  told  by  Cicero  of  Diagoras  ('De 
Natura  Deor.'  iii.  37).  This  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  these  shipmen  having  a  belief,  that 
the  storm  was  an  expression  of  Divine  wrath, 
and  even  perhaps  for  their  being  so  sure  of  it 
as  to  set  about  discovering  the  guilty  person 
by  means  of  the  lot, 

In  the  cases  of  Achan  and  Saul,  the  lot  was 
had  recourse  to  by  Divine  direction  (Josh.  vit. 
14;  I  S.  x.  20):  in  that  of  Jonathan,  and 
most  probably  in  that  of  Matthias,  the  expe- 
dient was  chosen  by  man,  but  consecrated  by 
prayer  gaining  the  Divine  concurrence  (i  S. 
xiv.  41 ;  Acts  i.  24).  In  the  present  instance, 
what  precedes  in  im.  5  and  6  leaves  no  doubt, 
that  these  shipmen  likewise  used  the  lot  with 
a  devout  reference  to  Divine  guidance  (comp. 
Horn.  'II.'  VII.  177);  and  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  book  forbids  our  saying,  because  they 
were  heathens  groping  in  much  darkness,  that 
therefore  their  pious  invocation  of  heavenly 
aid  would  of  course  count  with  Jehovah  as 
nothing.  However,  the  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  lot  in  this  case  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  other  parts  of  sacred  history. 
We  are  to  remember  also,  that  Jehovah  was 


in  a  very  especial  manner  overruling  all  cir- 
cumstances to  subserve  His  own  work  upon 
Jonah. 

8.  That  the  shipmen  do  not  at  once  act 
upon  the  result  of  the  lot  by  throwing  Jonah 
overboard,  but  set  themselves  first  to  search 
out  the  real  circumstances  of  his  case,  exhibits 
in  a  very  favourable  light  their  fairness  and 
humanity.  Possibly,  also,  the  gravity  and 
decorum,  which  marked  the  prophet's  de- 
meanour, had  moved  their  respect.  The 
hurried  accumulation  of  questions,  vividly 
expressive  of  eagerness,  reminds  Jerome  of 
Virgil.  "  Notanda  brevitas  (he  says)  quam  ad- 
mirari  in  Virgilio  solebamus : 

Juvenes,  quae  causa  subegit 
Ignotas  tentare  vias  ?    Quo  tenditis  ?  inquit. 
Qui  genus  ?  Unde  domo  ?  Pacemne  hue  fertis. 
anarma?"  '.flineid'  vili.  112 — 114. 

As  the  first  question  was  the  same  as  had 
been  put  to  the  decision  of  the  lot,  their  now 
putting  it  to  Jonah  himself  would  betoken, 
that,  for  some  cause  or  other,  they  who  put 
it  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  lot  had 
decided  truly.  There  is,  however,  some  rea- 
son for  doubting  whether  this  clause  originally 
belonged  to  the  text.  See  Note.  The  other 
questions  were  probably  not  random  inquiries 
of  curiceity,  but  were  suggested  by  the  appre- 
hension that  the  stranger's  "  occupation" 
generally,  or,  at  least,  just  then,  was  offensive 
to  Heaven ;  or  else  that  some  detestable  pollu- 
tion (ayos,  chereni)  attached  to  his  native 
"place,"  or  his  "country,"  or  his  "people." 

9.  Hebreiu]  The  word  occurs  altogether 
in  the  Old  Testament  thirty-three  times; 
whether  in  the  mouth  of  heathen  or  Israelite, 
it  always  stands  opposed  to  the  notion,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  "Gentiles."  See,  for 
example,  Gen.  xliii.  32;  Exod.  i.  19,  iii.  18, 
xxi.  2;  I  S.  iv.  9.  Jonah  therefore  means,  "I 
am  no  Gentile  like  you ;  I  am  an  Israelite." 

I  fear  the  Louij  "I  worship  Jehovah, 
and  own  myself  His  servant."  He  exults  in 
the  peculiar  happiness  and  dignity  which  be- 
long to  the  servants  of  the  true  God;  while  in 
his  own  mind  he  also  confesses  the  folly  he 
had  before  been  guilty  of,  in  wishing  to  break 
away  from  the  service  of  One,  Who  was  now 
proving  Himself  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 
We  have  here  the  turning-point  of  Jonah's 
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hast  thou  done  this  ?  For  the  men 
knew  that  he  fled  from  the  presence  of 
tHeb.  the  Lord,  because  he  had  told  them. 
'Jiimt/nm  II  fl  Then  said  they  unto  him, 
oor, grew  What  shall  we  do  unto  thee,  that 
more  mid  the  Sea  *  may  be  calm  unto  us  ?  for  the 

more  teni'        -     n  t  1  1 

Resinous,    sea  "'wrought,  and  was  tempestuous. 
IS"  i^  ^^^  ^^  said  unto  them.  Take 


me  up,  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  sea ; 
so  shall  the  sea  be  cairn  unto  you  :  for 
I  know  that  for  my  sake  this  great 
tempest  is  upon  you. 

I-?  Nevertheless  the  men  *  rowed 'Pe^'i 
hard  to  bring  it  to  the  land ;  but  they 
could  not:  for  the  sea  wrought,  and 
was  tempestuous  against  them. 


conversion  from  his  fall. — That  Jonah  now 
openly  took  his  stand  as  the  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  thereby  returned  to  his  obedience, 
appears  to  the  narrator  to  have  been  just  the 
most  salient  feature  in  the  reply  which  he 
made  to  the  shipmen.  And  this  explains  why 
the  story  does  not  in  this  place  specify  the 
statement,  which  (as  we  learn  from  the  next 
verse)  the  prophet  likewise  gave  of  the  oifence 
by  which  he  had  incurred  Jehovah's  anger; 
for  though  this  would  of  course  appear  to  the 
shipmen  to  be  the  most  interesting  point  of  all 
in  his  address,  it  does  not  so  strike  the  mind 
of  the  narrator.  Does  not  this  circumstance 
betoken  the  subjectivity  of  the  writer,  as  being 
Jonah  himself? 

10.  luere  ...  exceedingly  afraid']  Before, 
their  alarm  had  been  vague;  they  had  only 
had  a  general  suspicion  that  there  was  some- 
thing supernatural  in  the  storm.  But  now, 
Jonah's  statement  made  it  certain  that  they 
were  in  very  truth  being  pursued  by  a  divine 
wrath ;  nay,  by  the  wrath  even  of  the  Most 
High  God ! 

ffhy  hast  thou  done  this  f]  Or,  as  the  same 
Hebrew  words  are  rendered  in  Gen.  iii.  13, 
xii.  18,  What  is  this  that  thou  hast 
done?  It  is  a  question  of  wonder,  not  of 
inquiry.  Q.d.,  " How  couldest  thou  so  wilfully 
provoke  the  anger  of  this  mighty  God .'  And 
why  must  thou  needs  involve  us  too  in  thy 
guilt?"  That  he,  a  prophet,  should  be  thus 
rebuked  by  heathen  men,  was  no  small  ingre- 
dient in  his  punishment;  whilst  it  is  also  a 
part  of  his  penitent  Sjelf-humiliation,  that  he 
himself  so  frankly  recorded  the  fact;  for  whe- 
ther he  wrote  the  book  or  not,  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts  must  have  come  from  himself. 

11.  nen  said  they  unto  him]  From  what 
Jonah  had  told  them,  they  felt  sure  that  the 
storm  was  from  Jehovah  on  account  of 
Jonah's  guilt,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by 
his  being  in  some  way  sacrificed ;  but  know- 
ing that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
they  considered  him  too  sacred  a  person  for 
them  to  meddle  with  unadvisedly.  At  the 
same  time,  they  supposed,  that  as  a  prophet  he 
would  be  able  to  tell  them  what  Jehovah's 
will  was;  which,  from  the  spirit  that  he  dis- 
played, they  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  do 
faithfully. 

calm]     silent.     Compare  Mark  iv.  39, 


"  peace,  be  still,"  trimra,  7re<j>ifioiro.  The  He- 
brew verb  occurs,  besides  here  and  in  the  next 
verse,  only  in  Ps.  cvii.  30,  "be  quiet,"  and 
Prov.  xxvi.  40,  "strife  ceaseth." 

lurought,  and  was  tempestuous]  i.e.  as  in 
margin,  grew  more  and  more  tempestu- 
ous,  or  perhaps,  taken  as  the  words  of  the  ship- 
men  themselves,  "is  growing  more  and  more 
tempestuous."  So  Kimchi,  Gill.  The  Hebrew 
idiom  (literally,  "going  on  and  being  tempes- 
tuous") is  precisely  the  same  as  in  i  S.  ii.  26, 
"grew  on"  (literally,  "was  going  on  and 
being  great");  a  S.  iii.  i,  "waxed  stronger 
and  stronger"  (literally,  "was  going  on  and 
being  strong")  ;  where  see  note. 

12.  cast  me  forth]  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Jbnah  is  here  speaking  under  a 
prophetic  impulse.  That  he  should  be  thrown 
overboard  and  saved  in  a  fish,  was  the  very 
course  of  things  contemplated,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  God  in  this  part  of  Jonah's  history ; 
and  it  was  the  drawing  of  the  Divine  will 
working  inwardly  upon  the  prophet's  soul, 
as  well  as  his  penitential,  and  yet  sublimely 
heroical,  self-surrender  thereto,  that  led  him 
to  propose  to  the  shipmen,  that  they  should 
dispose  of  him  in  this  particular  way,  rather 
than  in  any  other.  Jonah's  conduct  here 
presents  a  striking  analogy  to  Christ's  going 
forward,  in  hannony  with  His  Father's  will, 
to  suffer  as  the  piaculum  of  the  human  race. 
That  Jonah  does  not  cast  himself  overboard, 
is  a  fact  which  illustrates  in  a  remarkable 
manner  that  abhorrence  of  suicide,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  heroism  of  the  Bible  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  heathenism ;  for  it  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  any  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  should  so  plausibly  justify 
the  deed. 

/  knomi]  He  speaks  as  a  prophet,  both  in ' 
confirming  the  strong  surmise  they  had  them- 
selves foi-med,  and  also  in  promising  that  the 
sea  should  be  calm  to  them  when  they  were 
no  longer  burdened  with  his  guilt. 

13.  rowed  hard]  Heb.  "  digged,"  or  rather, 
"digged  through."  SeeNote  below.  The  scan- 
tiness of  references  to  navigation  in  the  Old 
Testament  sufficiently  accounts  for  our  finding 
no  parallel  instance  to  this  particular  use  of 
the  verb.  It  may  well  have  been  a  nautical 
phrase.    See  Introd.  p.  583. 

rowed  hard  to  bring  it  to  the  land]    to 
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14  Wherefore  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  We  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  let  us  not 


perish  for  this  man's  life,  and  lay  not 
upon  us  innocent  blood:  for  thou,  O 
Lord,  hast  done  as  it  pleased  thee. 


bring  ber  back  to  the  land.  "Bring 
back,"  same  verb  as  Gen.  xxviii.  15,  xlii.  37, 
and  often.  A  sailing  vessel  of  those  day's 
would  be  equipped  with  benches  of  rowers 
(see  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  iy),  available  when  sails 
were  of  no  use.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
wind  not  only  was  high,  but  apparently  also 
blew  from  the  land ;  while  the  shipmen  want- 
ed to  "bring  back"  their  vessel  to  the  coast 
which  they  had  left,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
Jonah  on  shore.  It  is  at  all  events  clear  from 
this  attempt  of  theirs,  that  they  were  not  very 
far  from  the  land.  Their  disinterested  endea- 
vours to  save  Jonah  have  been  commented 
upon  in  all  ages.  Thus  Jerome:  "  Istis  impera- 
tur  ut  occidant,  mare  furit,  tempestas  jubet ; 
et  proprium  periculum  negligentes,  de  aliena 
salute  soliciti  sunt."  The  next  verse  however 
shews  that' they  stood  in  awe  of  Jonah  on 
account  of  his  relation  to  Jehovah,  of  Whose 
mighty  power  they  were  now  havmg  such 
sensible  proof:  they  were  afraid  they  might 
offend  this  great  God,  if  they  were  hastily  to 
cast  a  prophet  of  His  into  the  sea,  even  though 
he  himself  was  generously  bidding  them  do  it. 
for  the  sea,  &c.]  for  tlie  sea  grew  more 
and  more  tempestuous  against  tbem. 
See  note  ir;.  11.  The  longer  they  delayed  the 
fiercer  the  storm  grew. 

14.  they  cried  unto  the  LoRi>\  A  new 
worship  on  their  part,  and  rendered  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  earnest  humility  possible. 

kt  us  not  perish  for  this  maris  life'\  Lit. 
"this  man's  soul,"  i.e.  "for  doing  what 
may  touch  his  life;"  which  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  next  clause. 

lay  not  upon  us  innocent  hlood'\  i.e.  "Charge 
us  not  with  the  guilt  of  murder."  "  Innocent 
blood  "  means  shedding  the  blood  of  bne  whom 
we  have  no  call  to  slay.  We  have  the  same 
phrase  Deut.  xxi.  8,  "lay  not  innocent  blood 
in  the  midst  of  thy  people  Israel ; "  that  is, 
"  Regard  not  thy  people  as  having  the  guilt  of 
murder  among  them."  The  tenderness  of 
these  heathen  sailors  over  a  prophet's  life 
stands  in  marked,  possibly  in  designed,  con- 
trast with  the  readiness,  with  which  the  blood 
of  prophets  was  shed  among  the  Israelites. 

hast  done  as  it  pleased  thee]  i.e.  "We  are 
only  doing  what  Thou  all  along  shewest  that 
Thou  wiliest  us  to  do."  They  inferred  this, 
from  the  storm  which  had  arisen  and  was  still 
increasing ;  from  the  determination  of  the  lot; 
from  Jonah's  confession;  and  from  Jonah's 
declaration  as  Jehovah's  prophet,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  do  it. 

15.  took  up  Jonahl  "  Non  repugnantem, 
sed  praebentem  manus  ipsorum  voluntati" 
(Jerome). 


ceasedl  Same  verb  as  in  Gen.  xxix,  35, 
XXX.  9. 

from  her  raging]  The  "  raging  of  the  sea," 
"/ar/  of  the  storm,"  are  perfectly  obvious 
and  natural  expressions  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. Here  however  the  personification  is 
somewhat  more  vivid  than  usual ;  and  Jerome's 
paraphrase  hardly  appears  overstrained :  "  In- 
venernt  quem  quaerebat.  Mare,  quod  absente 
Jona  irascebatur,  in  visceribus  suis  desidera- 
tum tenens,  gaudet  et  confovet,  et  ex  gaudio 
tranquillitas  redit." 

16.  feared  the  LoxD  exceedingly]  The 
cessation  of  the  tempest  was  so  sudden  that 
they  felt  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  present  God. 
Comp.  Mark  iv.  41. 

offered  a  sacrifice]  As  this  was  a  ship 
going  to  Tarshish  and  therefore  of  large 
size,  the  animal  required  for  a  sacrifice  was 
no  doubt  at  hand.  The  statement  therefore 
which  the  words  most  obviously  present 
is  a  perfectly  probable  one:  they  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah  at  once ;  while  they  also 
bound  themselves  to  the  performance  of  fiirther 
acts  of  devotion  afterwards.  Even  if  the 
words  fall  short  of  saying,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, that  they  promised  to  Jehovah  a  life- 
long and  exclusive  religious  obedience,  yet  it 
belongs  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  book 
to  note,  that,  in  this  instance  likewise,  Gentiles 
proved  themselves  more  accessible  to  religious 
impressions  than  His  own  chosen  people  often 
were. 

The  ship,  no  doubt,  pursued  her  voyage  to 
Tarshish.  There  is  therefore  no  room  for 
supposing  (as  some  have  wished  to  do)  that 
the  effect  of  Jonah's  preaching  at  Nmeveh 
was  assisted  by  the  testimony  of  the  mariners. 
They  were  gone  away  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  world. 

17.  prepared]  appointed.  LXX.n-poo-- 
ira^tv.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  gourd,  the  worm,  and  the  east 
wind  in  chap.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  See  also  Dan.  i. 
5,  10;  Ps.  Ixi.  7.  As  the  Hebrew  verb 
properly  means  "  to  measure  "or  "  number," 
it  does  not  appear,  that  in  any  of  these  passages 
it  refers  to  the  bringing  into  being  of  the 
object  in  each  case  spoken  of,  but  simply  to 
its  being  assigned  to  do  a  particular  work. 
In  I  K.  xvii.  4,  9,  another  verb,  "  com- 
manded,'' i.e.  "appointed,"  "charged,"  ex- 
presses exactly  the  same  thought, 

a  great  Jish]  The  LXX.  has  mra  fityoKtf, 
whence  is  drawn  the  le^ror  in  Matt.  xu.  40, 
rendered  "whale"  in  A.V.  The  Evangelist, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  if  He  was  speaking 
Greek,  would  of  course  take  the  word  presented 
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15  So  they  lookup  Jonah,  and  cast 
him  forth  into  the  sea ;  and  the  sea 
♦ceased  from  her  raging. 


16  Then  the  men  feared  the  Lord  tHeb. 
exceedingly,  and  'offered  a  sacrifice  *''^J^1 
unto  the  Lord,  and  made  vows. 


a  sacrijict 


unto 
LORD, 
and  vouied  vows. 


by  the  Greek  version  which  was  in  ordinary 
use:  it  did  not  matter  for  the  purpose  of  the 
citation  whether  the  "  great  fish  "  of  the  He- 
brew text  were  or  were  not  a  x^roi,  supposing 
this  Greek  word  to  mean  any  particular  kind 
of  fish.    The  term  however  is  of  a  very  wide 
import.   Originally,  as  used  by  Homer,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  embraced  all  the  larger  creatures 
of  the  sea ;  though  in  later  usage  it  was  em- 
ployed in  particular  of  whales,  sharks  and 
large  thunnies.  See  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon, 
In  respect  to  the  question  what  was  the  kind 
of  fish    intended,   the  observation  has  been 
frequently  repeated,   that  the  whale  has  so 
small  a  throat,  as  to  be  incapable  of  swallow- 
ing a  man.    This  is,  beyond  question,  true  in 
respect  to  the  True  or  Greenland  Whak  (the 
Arctic  Right  Wbale,  the  BaUna  Mysticetus  of 
.Cuvier  and  other  naturalists) ;  but  it  is  not 
ti'fle  of  all  species  of  whales.    The  natural 
history  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep,  whom 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  subject  to  investigation, 
is    invested    with    much  uncertainty ;    their 
classification  indeed  has  varied  in  the  hands  of 
successive  naturalists  so  greatly,  as  to  make  it 
extremely  difficult  even  to  name  some  of  them 
with  precision.    The  one  kind,  which  next  to 
the  Greenland  Whale  we  know  the  most  about, 
is  the  Great  Spermaceti  Whale   (the  Pfyseter 
Catodon  of  Linnaeus,  the  Cachalot  Macrocepha- 
lus  of  Cuvier  and  Lacepede) ;  whose  natural 
history  has  been  elucidated  by  one,  who  en- 
joyed ample  opportunities  of  studying  it,  in  a 
work  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  ('  Obser- 
vations on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Sper- 
maceti Whale,  by  Thos.Bealei,  surgeon,  London, 
1839');  and  in  p.  S94  of  his  work  Mr  Beale 
expressly  observes,  "The  throat  is  capacious 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  body  of  a  man, 
presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the  contracted 
gullet  of  the  Greenland  whale."  The  presence 
of  these  Physeters  in  the  Mediterranean  is  ex- 
pi-essly   asserted   by  Cuvier  in  his  'Regne 
Animal,'  Vol.  I.  p.  34»>  (For  further  paiticulars 
relating  to  these  sea-monsters,  comp.  Knight's 
'English  Encycl.'  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  i.  pp.  901, 
&c.^    Brewster's   'Edinb.   Cyclop.'   Vol.  v. 
Part » ;  Cuvier's  'Regne  Animal,'  Vol. I.  Mam- 
miferes,  pp.  340  &c.;  'Encycl.  Brit,'  8th  ed. 
Vol.  XII.  Ichthyology,  pp.  311  &c.;  and  Vol. 
XIV.  Mammalia,  pp.  iiy — 137.)    Again,  that 
there  are  sharks,  Carcharida,  common  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  capable 
<rf  swallowing  a  man  entire,  and  of  rendering 
him  up  again  entire,  is  a  feet  which  Dr  Pusey 
has  completely  established  ('  Minor  Prophets,' 
'Introd.  to  Jonah,'  pp.  a57,  »i8).     Further, 
there  is  a  Rorqual,   not  uncommon  in  the 
Mediterranean,  named  indeed  by  Cuvier  Uor- 


gualus  Mediterraniensis,  and  by  M.  Lesson, 
Balanoptera  Mediterranieniis  (the  Rorq,  Mui- 
culus    of   Linnaeus   and    Lacepede),    which 
deserves  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  this 
history.    Though  it  is  not  known  to  attain 
that  huge  size,  which  makes  its  Boreal  con- 
gener the  "  mightiest  giant  of  the  great  deep 
and  probably  the  most  powerful  and  bulky  of 
all  created  things,"  yet  one  of  this  species  was 
stranded  near  St  Cyprien,  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
in   i8z8,  which  was   75  feet  long;   and  of 
course  this  may  have  been  not  one  of  the 
largest  inhabiting  that  sea.    The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  genus,  to  which  it 
owes  its    Norwegian  name  of  Rorqual,  i.e. 
tuhale    with  Jbldt,   is  the    possession  of  a 
"number  of  longitudinal  folds,  nearly  parallel, 
which  commence  under  the  lower  lip,  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
jaw,  pass  down  the  throat,  covering  the  whole 
extent  of  the  chest  from  one  fin  to  the  other, 
and  terminate  fer  down  the  abdomen ; "  in  the 
Mediterranean  species  "  reaching  to  the  vent " 
('Encyl.  Brit.'  8th  edit.  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  235,  . 
136).    It  does  not  appear  that  this  Rorqual's 
throat  is  large  enough  to  swallow  a  man, 
though  almost  incredible  numbers  of  great  cod 
have  been  found  in  its  stomach ;  yet  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  that  a  Rorqual 
was  employed  in  the  present  instance.    The 
use  of  its  plical  apparatus  has  not  been  exactly 
ascertained ;  but  its  existence  suggests  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  may  have  been  in  the  folds  of  a 
Rorqual's  mouth,  which  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  75  feet  long  would  be  a  cavity  of 
between  15  or  20  feet  in  length,  that  the  pro- 
phet was  embedded,  being  there,  both  miracu- 
lously detained  and   miraculously  preserved 
alive.    The  word  "bowels,"  in  the  New  Test. 
KoiKta,  furnishes  no  valid  objection  to  this 
view :  the  prophet,  knowing  himself  to  have 
been  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  monster, 
would  naturally  conceive  of  himself  as  having 
been,  when  immured  in  the  manner  supposed, 
lying  in    the  animal's  belly.     But    amongst 
various'  possibilities  which  offer  themselves, 
we  are  wholly  incapable  of  determining  what 
the  actual  feet  was,  either  in  respect  to  the 
part  of  the  animal  in  which  the  prophet  was 
imprisoned,   or  as  to  the  particular  kind  of 
marine  creature  which  was  selected  for  the 
purpose.    It  is  enough  that  we  are  able  to 
shew,  that  the  sea  is  provided  with  a  variety  of 
inhabitants  already  known  to  us,  and  there 
may  well  be  others  as  yet  unknown,  from 
among  which  the  Almighty,  without  having 
recourse    to  any    new    exercise  of  creative 
power,  might  cjill  forth  an  individual  fish  for 
the  strange  office  here  assigned  to  it. 
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17  IT  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared 
great   fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah. 


And  *  Jonah  was  in  the  'belly  of  the  *Mat'h. 
fish  three  days  and  three  nights. 

t  Heb.  bowels. 


&16.  4. 
Luke  IX, 


twos  in  the  belly  of  the  Jisbl  Heb.  bowels 
of  tlie  nsli.  There  was  nothing  miraculous 
in  Jonah's  being  swallowed  up,  alive  and  whole, 
by  a  fish :  but  that  he  continued  alive  in  the 
fish  for  three  days  and  was  then  yielded  up 
alive,  was  altogether  miraculous.  It  is  indeed 
professedly  as  a  miracle  that  the  fact  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  Scripture :  our  Lord  repeatedly 
called  it  "the  sign  {i.e.  the  miracle)  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  "  (Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  4).  The 
fact  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  an  extraordi- 
nary intervention  of  Divine  Power,  and  as 
standing  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
miracles  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  not 
more  difficult  to  believe  than  many  others ; 
not  more  difficult,  for  example,  than  the 
"sleep"  and  "awaking"  of  Lazarus.  And 
its  typological  bearing  may  reasonably  be 
regarded,  both  as  its  raison  d'etre,  and  as 
evidence  of  its  especial  credibility.  See  Intro- 
duction, p.  577. 

three  days  and  three  nights]  Commentators 
in  all  ages,  beginning  with  Jerome,  have  wished 
to  quaffly  this  expression,  for  the  purpose  of 


bringing  it  into  conformity  with  the  duration 
of  our  Lord's  state  of  death.  See  Matt.  xii. 
40.  It  has  been  supposed  that  "  a  day  and  a 
night,"  a  mxB^iifpov,  a  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  simply  means  "  a  day ; "  and  that  as,  in 
the  numbering  of  days,  parts  of  days  are 
often  reckoned  as  if  they  were  entire  days,  so 
Jonah  may  have  been  in  the  fish's  belly  no 
longer  than  Christ  was  in  the  grave.  But 
biblical  usage  does  not  warrant  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  particular  phrase  here  employed ; 
not  e.g.  in  Esther  iv.  16,  compared  with  ib. 
V.  I,  nor  in  Judg.  xiv.  17,  18.  The  length  of 
time  here  specified  was  hardly  required  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  prophet  back  to  the 
coast  of  Palestine  (see  note  on  verse  13); 
whilst  it  certainly  would  not  suffice  for  a  fish 
to  convey  him  through  the  Propontis  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  Josephus  relates 
the  story  ('  Antiq.'  ix.  x.  7.).  The  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  it  was  chosen  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  more 
completely  typifying  Christ's  imprisonment  in 
"thebelly  of  hell." 


NOTES  ON  Chap.  i.  6,  8,  13. 


6.  "Chief  Pilot."  In  the  47th  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  which  gives  us  many  interesting  hints 
relative  to  Phoenician  naval  affairs,  we  find 
several  designations  of  different  classes  of 
sailors.  We  have  "rowers"  in  verses  8,  27. 
Another  class  consists  of  ma//ai-i6<»>  {vv.  9, 27, 
29) ;  a  word  which  seemingly  is  derived  from 
melaeb,  "  salt,"  and  means  "  ocean-sailors." 
This  term  we  have  in  Jonah  i.  5,  where  it  is 
very  suitably  rendered  "mariners."  A  third 
class  consists  cH  chobhelim  (vv.  8,  27,  28,  29)  ; 
chobhel  is  commonly  derived  from  chebhel, 
"  rope ; "  but  in  sense  it  seems  to  have  affinity 
with  the  word  tachbulotb,  rendered  "  counsels'' 
(gubemationes)  in  Job  xxxvii.  12 ;  Prov.  xx. 
18,  &c.  In  LXX.  chobelin  in  the  above  cited 
verses  in  Ezekiel  is  translated  miPepvrjTai,  and 
in  A.V.  "pilots."  Certainly  Ezek.  xxvii.  8 
marks  the  class  as  possessing  higher  skill  than 
the  mallachim.  The  phrase  in  the  verse  be- 
fore us  is  rabb  hachobhel,  "  the  chief  of  the 
chobhelim^'  the  singular  being  used  as  a  noun 
of  multitude,  like  ha-orebh, "  Hers  in  ambush," 
Josh.  viii.  14,  19,  &c.  The  Septuagint  here 
has  Tcpmptis,  "  steersman."  It  is  another  cir- 
cumstance of  conformity  between  the  book  of 
Jonah  and  other  history,  that  we  have  here, 
in  reference  to  (probably)  a  Phoenician  ship, 
terms  descriptive  of  classes  of  sailors,,  which 
occur  also  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  as  proper  technical 
terms  for  certain  classes  of  Phoenician  sailors, 
and  which  occur  nowhere  else. 


"  Bethink  himself  of  us."  The  verb  hith- 
asshet,  in  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targum,  is 
repeatedly  used  for  "contrive,"  "design,"  as 
also  is  the  kal  of  the  verb  in  the  Chaldee  of 
Dan.  vi.  4  (but  all  in  malam  partern).  Also 
two  derivative  nouns  (see  Job  xii.  5 ;  Ps. 
cxlvi.  4)  mean  "thought."  Wherefore Rashi, 
Aben-ezra,  Gesenius,  Filrst,  Rosenm.,  Kdl, 
Pusey,  and  others  translate  as  A.V.  does, 
"will  think  upon  us;"  so  the  Vulgate, 
"  recogitet  de  nobis."  But  the  kal  also  means 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Jer.  v.  28,  "shine;"  as  also 
a  derivative,  adjective  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  means 
"bright:"  so  that  the  hithpahel,  found  only 
here  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  may  well  mean 
"  make  himself  bright."  Since  in  the  view  of 
these  mariners  God  was  already  "  thinking  of 
them,"  though  vfith  anger,  we  appear  to 
desiderate  here  some  verb  which  shall  more 
directly  express  propitiousness.  Thus  Calvin, 
Gill,  Hitzig.  The  Targum,  which  gives  yith- 
racheym,  "  shew  himself  merciful,"  and  the 
LXX.,  ctTTur  Siaatirrfi  6  6f6s  ij/iar,  give  no 
clear  indication  in  favour  of  either  of  the  two 
renderings. 

8.  The  Hebrew  of  the  first  question  is 
baasher  lemi  hara^ah  hazzoth  lanu;  whilst  the 
Hebrew  of  the  question  in  1;.  7  is  besbellemi 
hard  ah  hazxotb  lanu:  the  closely  literal 
rendering  of  both  being,  "On  account  of  that 
which  belongs  to  whom?  is  this  evil  upon 
us?"    Now  since   baasher  lemi  in  1;.  8   is 
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exactly  the  expansion  of  the  more  unusual 
contracted  form  besbellemi  in  -u.  7,  there  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  probability  in  the  surmise 
of  a  learned  critic  (Grimm),  that  the  former 
was  originally  an  explanatory  gloss  in  the 
margin  to  -v.  7,  which  afterwards  crept  into 
the  text  of  v.  8.  Dr  Henderson  ('Minor 
Prophets')  observes  in  his  note  in  loc.  "The 
words  in  ti.  8,  baasher  lemi  hartiah  hazt&oth 
lanu,  are  omitted  in  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
in  the  Soncin.  edition  of  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX. ;  and  Kenni- 
cott's MS.  154  omits  lemi."  In  Kennicott's 
MS.  no.  384  it  stands  in  the  margin.  As  the 
question  in  v.  8  is  in  the  Hebrew  identical 
with  that  in  v.  7,  we  cannot  translate  it  differ- 
ently ;  although  the  Targura  which  in  v.  7 
has  "  for  whose  cause  "  has  in  11.  8  "  for  what 
cause,"  and  in  doing  so  is  followed  by  Gill 
and  Henderson.  The  same  objection  is  fatal 
to  Dr  Pusey's  rendering:  "<what  hast  thou 
done  to  ixihom  ?  "  Possibly  the  Hebrew  text 
paraphrased  by  the  Targum  in  v.  8  omitted 


lemi,  which  is  in  fact  found  wanting  in  Ken- 
nicott's MS.  154.  We  can  very  well  dispense 
with  the  first  question  in  the  form  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  common  Hebrew  text;  for  in 
the  remaining  inquiries  the  shipmen  already 
take  it  for  grant»i,  that  it  was  for  Jonah's 
cause  that  "  that  evil  was  upon  them,"  their 
drift  evidently  being  now  to  learn,  how  it  was 
that  he  had  made  lumself  so  guilty. 

13.  The  Hebrew  verb  rendered  "rowed 
hard,"  in  the  other  passages  in  which  it  is 
found,  means  "to  dig  through"  a  wall  (Job 
xxiv.  16 ;  Ezek.  viii.  8,  xii.  5,  7,  i s  ;  Exod< 
xxii.  i  ;  Jer.  ii.  34 ;  Amos  ix.  3,  "  dig  into 
hell").  As  the  action  of  rowing  is  nowhere 
else  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.,  we  cannot  be 
sure  whether  the  verb  was  the  one  commonly 
used  to  express  simple  rowing,  or  whether  it 
has  the  stronger  sense  which  our  EngUsh 
version  as  well  as  the  Septuagint  (wape^iafoi/ro) 
gives  to  it.  Cp.  the  use  of  another  verb  sig- 
nifying to  dig,  in  Job  xxxix.  ai,  note. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I    77ie  prayer  of  yonah.     10  He  is  delivered 
from  the  fish. 

THEN  Jonah  prayed  unto  the 
Lord  his  God  out  of  the  fish's 
belly, 


2  And  said,  I  "cried  'by  reason  of°P^^'"°- 
mine  affliction  unto  the  Lord,  and  \Or,mt 
he  heard  me ;  out  of  the  belly  of  'hell  affiicUon. 
cried  I,  and  thou  heardest  my  voice,    ^^llf^ 

3  For  thou  hadst  cast  me  into  the   „ 
deep,  in  the  *  midst  of  the  seas ;  and  heart. 


Chap.  \\.  1.  Then  Jonah  prayed']  And 
Jonah  prayed.  Jonah's  ode  is  an  act  of 
thanksgiving  rather  than  of  petition,  the  verb 
"prayed"  being  the  same  as  introduces 
Hannah's  hymn  of  praise  in  i  S.  ii.  i. 

the  Lord  bis  God}  There  is  a  pathos  in 
this  expression,  reminiscent  of  the  happy  sense 
of  communion  with  God  which  the  prophet 
then  felt.  Comp.  Rom.  i.  8,  "my  God." 
The  tone  agrees  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  was  Jonah  himself  record- 
ing his  owTi  experience. 

out  of  the  fish's  belly']  fish's  bowels.  The 
narrative  allows  us  to  assume,  that  upon  his 
sinking  in  the  water  and  being  at  once  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  fish,  the  prophet,  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  way,  became  in  a  very  short 
while  insensible;  that,  though  miraculously 
kept  alive,  he  however  continued  thus  insen- 
sible ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  time  specified,  or  even  not  till  he 
was  being  ejected  upon  the  land,  that  he  was 
"waked  out  of  sleep."  The  testimony  of 
many  persons  who  have  suffered  drowning,  or 
been  otherwise  in  imminent  danger  of  almost 
certain  destruction,  shews,  that,  at  such  sea- 
sons of  extraordinary  experience,  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  mind  makes  it  capable  of 
passing  with  amazing  rapidity  through  a  vast 
succession  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  many  of 
which  are  afterwards  distinctly  remembered. 

Vol.  VL 


Something  of  this  kind  we  may  surmise  to 
have  occurred  in  this  case  of  Jonah : — earnest 
prayers,  while  he  was  sinking  in  the  deep,  and 
was  being  swallowed  up  by  the  fish,  with 
perhaps,  even  then,  a  prophetic  assurance  of 
Divine  preservation ;  and  when  he  awoke  to 
consciousness,  a  joyous  sense  of  safety,  and 
ardent  outgoing  of  thankfulness  to  his  Pre- 
server. The  sentiments  of  his  ode  are  those 
which  he  had  then  felt :  the  form,  into  which 
they  here  appear  cast,  and  which  presents  a 
highly  finished  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  production 
of  a  later  and  more  tranquil  hour.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  ajnd,  69th,  and  other 
Psalms. 

On  the  correspondences  between  this  hymn 
of  Jonah  and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  see  Excur 
sus  C,  p.  583. 

Z.  I  cried  by  reason  of  mine  affliction]  I 
cried  out  of  my  distress  to  the  Lord. 
Taken  from  Ps.  xviii.  6,  and  possibly  in  turn 
suggesting  Ps.  cxx.  i.  This  "cry"  (we  may 
suppose)  went  up  from  his  heart  (not  from  his 
lips,  comp.  Gal.  iv.  6),  when  he  was  sinking 
in  the  deep  or  had  passed  into  the  fish's 
mouth,  before  he  became  stilled  into  insen- 
sibility. 

be  heard  me]  he  answered  me.  Jonah 
knew  this,  when  he  found  himself  still  in  life 
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the  floods  compassed  me  about :  all 
thy  billows  and  thy  waves  passed 
over  me. 

4  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of  thy 
sight;  yet  I  will  look  again  toward 
thy  holy  temple. 


within  the  fish;  he  knew  it,  when  he  found 
himself  restored  to  the  dry  land. 

out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  7]  The  utterly 
desperate  state  in  which  he  was  submerged, 
when  he  went  down  in  the  sea,  and  passed 
into  the  fish,  he  styles,  not  merely  "  Sheol," 
but  the  very  "  belly  of  Sheol." 

thou  heardest  my  ■voice']  "  out  of  that  far- 
down  abyss  my  prayers  reached  Thy  ears! " 

3.  This  verse  and  the  next  bring  out  more 
fully  the  thought  of  the  foregoing  :  this  verse 
taking  up  the  horrors  of  his  situation ;  the 
next,  the"  devotional  feelings  which  it  suggested. 

For  thou  hadst  cast  me  into  the  deep]  It  was 
not  (he  feels)  the  mariners,  but  the  Hands  of 
an  angry  God,  that  hurled  him  into  the  boiling 
deep. 

in  the  midst  of  the  seas]  In  the  heart  of 
the  seas.  Comp.  Exod.  xv.  8.  "The  heart" 
expressing  the  same  thing  as  "the  belly"  of 
•V.  a,  that  is,  "  the  inmost  recesses,"  probably 
suggested  the  phrase,  "  the  heart  of  the  earth  " 
{i.e.  Sheol),  used  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xii.  40). 

the  floods  compassed  me  about]  "  went 
round  and  round  about  me,"  or  possibly, 
"whirled  me  about."  The  word  rendered 
"floods,"  literally  "stream,"  is  the  one  which 
is  regularly  used  for  "rivers,"  as  "the  river 
Euphrates,"  "the  river  Nile,"  &c.  Here  it 
denotes  the  waters  of  the  sea,  either  viewed 
as  seemingly  driven  on  before  the  gale,  or  as 
whirled  about  in  breakers.  The  latter  notion 
is  the  one  favoured  by  what  follows. 

all  thy  billo'ws  and  thy  •waves]  Lit.  "all 
thy  breakers  and  thy  rollers."  "All,"  i.e. 
"  No  billows  or  waves  of  thine  can  be  more 
terrible  than  those  which  then  passed  over 
me."  The  expression  is  identically  the  same  as 
in  Ps.  xlii.  7,  where  it  is  used  figuratively. 
Here,  as  the  context  shews,  it  is,  at  least  m 
part,  used  literally.  See  chap.  i.  11.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  tempest  which  then 
made  him  its  plaything  symbolizes,  to  the 
prophet's  view,  that  wrath  of  God,  to  which 
in  that  hour  he  felt  himself  delivered  over. 

4.  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight] 
cast  out  from  before  thine  eyes,  as 
A.  V.  of  Ps.  xxxi.  22.  He  felt  himself  driven 
out,  put  away,  as  Adam  from  Paradise  (Gen. 
iii.  44),  as  a  wife  put  away  from  her  husband 
(Lev.  xxi.  7,  14),  and  that  Jehovah  in  His 
displeasure  would  perhaps  never  look  upon 
him  any  more.  The  prophet's  language  is  a 
reminiscence    of  David's  description  of  his 


5  The  *  waters  compassed  me  about,  *  Psai.  69. 
even  to  the  soul :  the  depth  closed  me 
round  about,  the  weeds  v/ere  wrapped 
^bout  my  head. 

6  I  went  down  to  the  ♦  bottoms  of  ^=^, 
the  mountains ;   the  earth  with  her  off. 


despair  in  Ps.  xxxi.  22,  "I  said  in  my  haste, 
I  am  cut  off  from  before  thine  eyes." 

yet]    only;  if  nothing  else  is  left  me. 

/  iwill  look  again]  In  humble  supplication 
and  dependence. 

toward  thy  holy  temple]  In  heaven.  Comp. 
Ps.  xi.  4,  xviii.  6.  It  seems  precarious  in  the 
case  of  a  prophet  of  the  Northern  kingdom  to 
suppose  a  reference  to  Solomon's  temple  (i  K. 
viii.  30,  38).  Comp.  Introduction  to  Hosea, 
p.  406.  The  prophet's'  spiritual  case  in  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah  seemed  to  him  as  hopeless  as 
the  circumstances  of  his  bodily  condition;  yet, 
who  could  tell  what  Jehovah  in  His  power 
and  mercy  might  not  do  ?  These  alternating 
emotions,  of  despair  and  of  supplication,  may 
have  been  the  last  workings  of  his  soul  as  he 
was  passing  into  unconsciousness. 

5.  compassed  me  about]  The  Hebrew  verb 
here  used  occurs  besides  only  in  Ps.  xviii.  4, 
from  which  passage  no  doubt  Jonah  borrowed 
it. 

even  to  the  soul]  Invading  the  very  citadel 
of  life.  The  expression  is  borrowed  with  a 
literal  application  from  Ps.  Ixix.  i,  where  the 
language  is  figurative. 

the  depth  closed  me  round  about]  The  same 
verb  is  in  v.  3  rendered,  "compassed  me 
about."  As  there,  its  meanmg  is,  "went 
round  and  round  about  me,"  or  possibly  again, 
"whirled  me  round  and  round." 

the  tweeds  twere  'wrapped  about  my  head] 
This  is  intended  to  mark,  either  the  depth  to 
which  he  had  sunk,  that  is,  the  very  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  his  hopeless  condition,  as  inex- 
tricably entangled  in  the  weeds  wrapped  round 
him  by  the  eddying  water.  The  addition  of 
this  particular,  which  would  have  been  frigid 
in  the  extreme  if  only  an  ampUfication  of  the 
figure  employed  in  Pss.  xviii.  and  Ixix.,  makes 
it  evident  that  the  writer  is  describing  a  literal 
submersion. 

6.  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains]  Hebr. 
"to  the  cuttings-ofF  of  the  mountains,"  i.e.  to 
the  far-away  depth,  where  the  foundation- 
mountains  of  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi. 
6)  were  vaguely  conceived  to  end,  or  to  be 
"cut  off,"  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  sea.  To 
this  nethermost  depth  David  implies  that  he 
had  himself,  in  figure,  sunk,  where  in  Ps.  xviii. 
15  he  says,  in  reference  to  Jehovah  coming 
down  to  his  rescue,  "Then  the  channels  of: 
waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  discovered."     Jonah's  expression 
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bars  was  about  me  for  ever ;  yet  hast 
thou  brought  up  my  life  from  "cor- 
ruption, O  Lord  my  God. 

7  When  my  soul  fainted  within  me 
I  remembered  the  Lord;  and  my 
prayer  came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine 
holy  temple. 


8  They  that  observe  lying  vanities 
forsake  their  own  mercy. 

9  But  I  will  sacrifice  unto  thee  ^ 
with  the  voice  of  "^thanksgiving;  I  will  14,  V- '" 
pay  that  that  I  have  vowed.    ''Salva-  nllhlJi 
tion  is  of  the  Lord.  HebV.  13. 

10  f  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  the  i'psai.s.s. 


vaguely  indicates  the  border-region  which 
divides  the  upper  world  from  Hades,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  points  to  Hades  itself.  In 
sinking  thither,  he  had,  in  truth,  felt  himself 
sinking  into  Hades. 

the  earth  luith  her  bars  <was  about  me"]  Or 
rather,  as  for  tlie  earth,  ber  bars  were 
fast  about  me  for  ever,  i.e.  "the  gates  of 
earth  had  been  closed  in  upon  me."  As  the 
phrase  "the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  "  in  Ps. 
Ixiii.  9  represents  Hades,  it  is  probable  that 
Jonah  means,  that  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
nethermost  recesses  of  earth,  that  is,  in  Hades. 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "about  me"  is 
the  same  as  occurs  in  Gen.  vii.  16  (Hebrew, 
"shut  the  door  upon  him");  Judg.  iii.  13; 
a  K.  iv.  4,  33 ;  Isai.  xxvi.  ao.  As  it  is  con- 
stantly used  in  reference  to  one's  being  shut 
in  and  never  to  one's  being  shut  out,  Jonah  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  directly  saying  that 
he  was  shut  out  of  "the  land  of  the  living" 
(Jer.  xi.  19),  but  that  he  felt  himself  shut  up 
hopelessly  ("for  ever")  in  the  caverns  of 
Sheol. 

from  corruption]  Or,  "the  pit."  The  He- 
brew noun  jhachath,  if  referred  to  one  root, 
may  be  rendered  "pit; "  if  referred  to  another, 
it  may  mean  "corruption;"  and  commentators 
are  divided  between  the  two  renderings,  both 
here  and  in  other  passages;  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  10,  note. 
The  rendering  "pit"  is  perhaps  here  favoured 
by  the  analogy  of  Ps.  xxx.  9,  where  shachath 
appears  to  be  a  substitute  for  another  noun 
Cbor),  which,  in  -u.  3  of  the  same  psalm,  as 
also  in  Isai.  xiv.  15,  stands  parallel  to  Sheol. 
Whichever  rendering  is  preferred,  "pit"  or 
"corruption"  means  the  abyss  of  Hades. 

O  Lord  my  God']  The  language  of  affec- 
tionate gratitude,  "blandientis  affectus,"  as 
Jerome  remarks.    Comp.  Ps.  xxx.  3,  4. 

7.  When  my  soul  fainted  ivithin  me]  In 
utter  despair,  or,  perhaps  rather,  literally,  in 
physical  exhaustion,  at  the  moment  of  the 
prophet's  resigning  himself  to  the  insensibility 
of  drowning.  Comp.  Ps.cxlii.  3,  "When  my 
spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,"  where  see 
note.  Probably  Jonah's  word,  "soul,"  is  cho- 
sen in  reference  to  physical  exhaustion,  in 
preference  to  David's  word,  "spirit,''  which 
is  used  in  reference  to  spiritual  exhaustion. 

/  remembered  the  Lord]  Darting  upwards 
to  Him  an  act  of  prayer  and  self-resignation. 
,  and  my  prayer  came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine 
holy  temple]     Compare  v.  4,  and  Ps.  xviii.  6. 


"In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and 
cried  unto  my  God :  he  heard  my  voice  out 
of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him, 
even  into  his  ears;"  of  which  passage  Jonah's 
words  are  plainly  a  reminiscence. 

8.  They  that  observe  lying  vanities]  "Re- 
gard vanities,  nothingnesses,  of  falsehood;" 
a  contemptuous  designation  of  idols,  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Ps.  xxxi.  6,  where 
see  note.  Jonah  has  already  quoted  from 
this  psalm  in  v.  4.  The  occasion  of  his 
making  this  reference  to  idolaters  appears 
to  be,  that  just  before  he  had  been  plunged 
into  the  sea  he  had  been  brought  into  close 
contact  with  their  worship  (ch.  i.  5),  and  had 
marked  its  futility.  The  subjoined  reference 
to  Jehovah's  mercy  stands  parallel  to  the  next 
verse  in  David's  psalm.  Possibly  the  prophet 
glances  also  at  his  own  folly,  in  having  chosen 
his  own  way  instead  of  obeying  Jehovah's 
command. 

forsake  their  oivn  mercy]  their  goodness, 
i.e.  thdr  loving  Friend;  the  God  in  whom 
alone  is  effective  lovingkindness.  So  in  Ps. 
cxliv.  a,  "my  goodness  (mercy),  and  my 
fortress ; "  where  see  note. 

9.  But  T]  But  as  for  me,  as  in  Ps.  v.  7. 
The  personal  pronoun,  expressed  in  the  He- 
brew, marks  a  contrast  to  the  idolaters  of 
the  preceding  verse. 

tuill  sacrifice  unto  thee  <with  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving]  i.e.  I  will  offer  sacrifices  ("  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving,"  Lev.  vii.  la,  13),  ac- 
companying my  offering  with  the  public 
proclamation  of  Thy  benefits  to  me.  Cf.  Ps. 
xxii.  1S1  «6i  !•  14)  note.  Whether  at  Jerusa- 
lem, or  at  some  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the 
Northern  kingdom,  does  not  appear. 

that  that  I  have  vowed]  i.e.  vows  to  offer 
thanksgiving  sacrifices,  made  in  connection 
with  those  anxious  prayers  for  deliverance 
mentioned^.  7  (comp. Ps.  Ixvi.  13 — ij);  or, 
like  the  mariners  in  ch.  i.  16,  in  his  overflow- 
ing feelings  of  thankfiilness  when  he  awoke  to 
find  himself  so  miraculously  preserved. 

Salvation  is  of  the  Lord]  Salvation  unto 
the  Lord  I  This  clause,  almost  the  identical 
expression  found  in  Ps.  iii.  8,  presents  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  hymn :  it  is  an 
exclamation  of  triumphant  thanksgiving,  like 
Rev.  vii.  10. 

10.  uind  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  manner  in 
which  this  statement  follows  the  hymn  con- 
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fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  upon 
the  dry  land. 

CHAPTER  III. 

I  yonah,  sent  again,  preacheth  to  the  Ninevites, 
5  Upon  their  repentance,  lo  God  repenteth. 

AND  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 

£\.   unto  Jonah   the  second  time, 

saying, 


2  Arise,  go  unto  Nineveh,  that 
great  city,  and  preach  unto  it  the 
preaching  that  I  bid  thee. 

3  So  Jonah  arose,  and  went  unto 
Nineveh,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.     Now  Nineveh  was  an 

*  exceeding  great    city  of  three  days'  ^3^-. 
journey. 


veys  the  impression,  that  the  command  was 
given  to  the  fish,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  feeling  which  had  now  been  wrought  in 
Jonah's  mind.  The  sequel,  it  is  true,  shews 
that  the  prophet's  wrongheadedness  was  not 
yet  entirely  corrected;  but  humbled  he  had 
been  into  obedience,  whilst  he  had  also  been 
brought  to  conceive  such  a  sense  of  Jehovah's 
power  tp  save,  as  would  serve  to  arm  him  with 
courage  for  engaging  in  his  perilous  mission. 

spdie  unto  the  fob"]  The  expression  indi- 
cates, both  the  immediateness  of  the  Divine 
intervention,  and  also  in  an  anthropomorphic 
way  the  action  of  Jehovah  upon  the  fish's 
volition. 

upon  the  dry  Idnd"]  As  the  ship  in  which 
Jonah  had  sailed  from  Joppa  appears  to  have 
gone  no  great  distance  from  the  land  (see  note 
on  ch.  i.  13),  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  coast  on  which  he  was  cast  forth  was 
any  other  than  that  near  Joppa. 

Chap.  III.  1.  the  second  time\  It  is  clear 
from  the  fourth  chapter,  that  Jonah's  inward 
feeling  still  revolted  against  the  spirit  of  his 
message,  as  aiming  at  the  good  of  the  Ninevites ; 
and  so  far,  the  prophet  was  still  wrong.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  his  waiting  for  the  renewal 
of  the  commission,  before  proceeding  to  execute 
it,  was  the  dictate  of  a  just  humility.  If,  after 
the  rebuke  which  he  had  incurred,  he  had 
gone  forth  at  once  as  Jehovah's  messenger,  as 
&  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  high 
fiinction,  his  conduct  might  have  savoured  of 
presumption  rather  than  of  obedience.  Cp. 
Num.  xiv.  40.    See  also  John  xxi.  ij — 17. 

2.  preach  unto  it  the  preaching]  cry  unto 
it  tbe  cry;  with  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to  be 
publicly  heard.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  "  cry  " 
in  ch.  i.  2. 

that  I  bid  theel  Or,  "shall  bid  thee."  For 
the  expression  allows  us  to  suppose,  that  Jonah 
was  not  now  distinctly  told,  what  his  message 
was  to  be,  but  was  to  learn  when  he  got  to 
Nineveh. 

3.  arose,  and  tuent  unto  Nineveh"]  Cp. 
V.  i.  The  prophet's  action  is  marked  as 
being  now  exactly  responsive  to  God's  word 
to  him. 

TO  Of]  The  past  tense  is  used  because  the 
statement  of  Nineveh's  greatness  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  historical  notice,  but  is  altogether 


relative  to  Jonah's  sentiments  respecting  his 
mission :  as  if  it  were,  "  He  went  to  preach  to 
the  Ninevites,  though  he  knew  that  Nineveh 
was  so  vast  a  heathen  city." 

an  exceeding  great  city]  Heb.  "a  city  great 
unto  God."  The  margin  of  A.  V.  reminds  us 
of  Gen.  XXX.  8,  "wrestlings  of  God;"  Ps. 
xxxvi.  6,  "mountains  of  God;"  Ps.  Ixxx.  10, 
"cedars  of  God;"  to  which  we  may  add  Gen. 
xxiii.  6,  "prince  of  God;"  Ps.  viii.  3,  "thy 
heavens;"  Gen.  x.  9,  "mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord;"  Luke  i.  15,  "great  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord;"  Acts  vii.  20,  "fair  imto  God." 
In  all  such  passages,  the  reference  to  God  is 
plainly  meant  to  intensify  the  expression,  so 
that  (to  take  the  case  before  u^  any  such 
parapinrase  as  "great  in  God's  judgment,"  or 
"great  through  God's  especial  blessing,"  fails 
to  satisfy  the  mind.  But  neither  is  the  mean- 
ing of  such  passages  adequately  represented 
by  any  mere  phrase  of  superlativeness.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that,  by  blending  the  thought 
of  God  with  the  object  spoken  of,  the  ex- 
pression designs  to  add  to  that  object,  by  a 
kind  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  a  certain  in- 
definite notion  of  divine  grandeur,  of  divine 
infiniteness. 

of  three  days'  journey]  "A  day's  journey" 
has  always  been  a  favourite  unit  of  distance  in 
Oriental  topography,  but  it  is  somewhat  inde- 
finite in  its  magnitude.  (See  the  article  on 
Tagreise  in  Winer's  'Biblisches  RealwBrter- 
buch.')  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (iv.  101), 
estimates  it  at  200  stadia,  i.e.  about  twenty- 
three  Enghsh  miles;  but  in  another  (v.  $3)  he 
seems  to  reckon  it  as  150  stadia,  about  seven- 
teen miles.  Those  familiar  with  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions inform  us,  that  a  day's  journey,  as 
used  in  Assyria,  appears  to  denote  about  four- 
teen English  miles.  Taking  this  last,  the  low- 
est estimate,  we  find  the  "three  days' journey" 
of  the  text  to  be  about  forty-two  miles;  the 
statements  of  Herodotus  would  make  it  fifty- 
one  or  sixty-nine  miles.  A  "city  of  three 
days'  journey"  might  mean,  a  city  which  it 
takes  three  days  to  traverse  from  end  to  end : 
but  such  a  description  would  not  determine 
its  size  unless  the  city  were  built  in  a  circle ; 
not  to  say  that  it  is  very  improbable,  that  there 
could  be  a  city  forty  or  fifty  miles  long  in 
one  direction.  A  second  view,  mentioned,  but 
not  approved,  by  Theodoret,  takes  it  as  a  city, 
in  which  the  preacher  could  not  in  less  than 
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4  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  into 
the  city  a  clay's  journey,  and  he  cried, 
and  said.  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown, 

5  fl  So  the  people  of  Nineveh  "be- 


lieved God,  and  proclaimed  a  fast, 
and  put  on  sackcloth,  from  the  great- 
est of  them  even  to  the  least  of  them. 

6  For  v?ord  came  unto  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  and  he  arose  from  his  throne. 


three  _  days  completely  traverse  its  various 
principal  thoroughfares.  The  objection  to  this 
is,  that  the  description  appears  designed  to  be 
a  determination  of  dimensions,  which,  if  taken 
thus,  it  would  hardly  be.  The  most  probable 
sense  is  that  which,  from  the  days  of  Jerome,  has 
been  generally  given  it,  viz.  a  city  of  three  days' 
journey  in  circuit.  This  agrees  with  the  no- 
tion of  enormous  size  suggested  by  the  pre- 
ceding words,  "  a  city  great  unto  God."  We 
have  a  further  notice  of  its  magnitude  in  ch. 
iv.  II,  "wherein  are  more  than  sixscore 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between 
then:  right  hand  and  their  left  hand"  (where 
see  note),  which  affords  ground  for  estimating 
the  whole  population  at  some  700,000;  while 
the  additional  specification,  "and  much  cattle," 
points  to  there  bemg  within  the  circuit  of  the 
city  large  space  for  their  keep.  All  these  par- 
ticulars combine  to  give  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion of  Nineveh  having  been,  in  its  general 
character,  similar  to  what  Babylon  is  described 
to  have  been  (see  Rawlinson,  'Five  Great 
Monarchies,'  Vol.  11.  pp.  jii — 514,  3rd  ed.). 
For  the  question,  how  far  this  representation 
is  found  to  agree  with  information  derived 
from  other  sources,  see  Note  below. 

4.  a  day's  journey]  one  day's  Journey. 
Not,  perhaps,  going  straight  on,  but  moving 
about  among  tiie  more  frequented  streets,  the  \ 
market-places,  or  other  places  of  concourse  to 
be  found  among  the  scattered  population. 
Before  he  could  finish  one  day's  journey,  the 
impression  made  by  his  words  among  the  peo- 
ple was  so  great,  uiat  he  had  no  need  to  go 
further. 

cried,  and  said"]  The  great  burden  of  his 
preaching  was  this  one  proclamation,  "Yet 
forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown  ! " 
If  this  was  delivered  by  Jonah  in  his  own 
form  of  Semitic  speech,  though  his  dialect 
might  seem  uncouth  to  the  ears  of  Assyrians, 
and  indeed  be  only  barely  intelligible  (see  4  K. 
xviii.  »6),  yet  his  brief  message  was  perhaps 
not  on  that  account  the  less  impressive  to  the 
popular  ear.  The  Assyriac  of  both  "forty" 
and  "days"  (jrba'ai  and  immi)  was  substanti- 
ally the  same  as  in  Hebrew;  and  the  Hebrew 
verb  for  "destroy"  might  also  be  intelligible 
to  the  Ninevites.  The  "Who  can  tell"  of 
V.  9  shews  that  he  made  no  offer  of  pardon 
upon  their  repentance,  though  he  probably 
would  not  withhold  advice  when  asked  for  it. 
See  note  on  v.  7.  That  the  denunciation, 
however,  was  in  actual  fact  minatory,  and  not 
absolutely  predictive,  appears  not  only  from 


the  event,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  made 
at  all.    Comp.  Jer.  xviu.  7,  8. 

forty  days\  The  Septuagint  followed  by 
the  Arabic  has  "tliree  days,"  a  reading  which 
no  doubt  originated,  as  Theodoret  and 
Theophylact  believed,  in  a  clerical  blunder. 
But  it  occasioned  much  embarrassment  to  St 
Augustine  ('  De  Civit.  D.'  xvill.  44).  Com- 
pare also  Bochart,  'Hieroz.'  P.  11.  lib.  v.  ch. 
i»). 

overthroiuril  The  verb  is  the  one  which  is 
repeatedly  used  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  21,  25 ;  Deut.  xxix. 
23,  &c.).  Compare  the  prediction  of  Baby- 
lon's destruction  in  Isai.  xiii.  19.  Josephus 
softens  the  threatening  too  much,  when 
('Antiq.'  ix.  10.  2)  he  states,  that  Jonah  told 
the  Ninevites  that  in  a  very  little  while  they 
should  lose  the  dominion  of  Asia. 

5.  believed  God']  believed  in  God,  the 
phrase  being  the  same  as  in  Gen.  xv.  6.  There 
is  a  certain  pathos  in  the  choice  of  the  expres- 
sion "believed  in  God,"  rather  than  "believed 
what  Jonah  said."  It  seems  to  betoken  ad- 
miration for  the  simplicity  of  then:  faith,  not 
without  oblique  reference  to  Israel's  unbelief 
(Fs.  Ixxviii.  22).  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
whether  Jonah's  foregoing  miraculous  experi- 
ence had  anything  to  do  with  the  faith  which 
the  Ninevites  at  once  gave  to  his  proclamation. 
See  Note  below.  On  their  readiness  to  be 
affected  by  the  prophet's  "cry,"  see  p.  582  of 
Introduction. 

proclaimed  a  fast]  The  sequence  of  the 
narrative  (yv.  5,  6,  7)  indicates,  that  Jonah's 
"cry"  produced  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
those  who  heard  it,  as  to  originate  an  imme- 
diate demand  for  a  penitential  fast;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  one  locality  after  another,  a  fast 
was  at  once  proclaimed;  the  contagion  of 
penitence  spreading  as  a  popular  passion,  until 
at  length  it  "reached"  (v.  6)  the  ruling  per- 
sons, and  even  the  sovereign.  Great  excite- 
ments caused  by  preaching  have  not  seldom 
followed  this  course. 

greatest... least]  In  rank,  as  Esther  i.  5, 
»o;  Jer.  vi.  13,  xxxi.  34. 

6.  For  ivord]  More  exactly,  And  the 
word  reached  the  king,  &c.  "The  render- 
ing "  For  "  in  the  Authorized  Version- is  due 
to  the  ungrounded  supposition,  that  the  "  fest" 
spoken  of  in  -v.  5  was  the  fast  proclaimed  by 
the  king. 

the  king  of  Nineveh]  The  name  is  not 
mentioned,  the  writer's  purpose  being  didactic 
rather  than  historical.    The  Assyrian  kings 
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said. 


and  he  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and 
covered  him  with  sackcloth,  and  sat 
in  ashes. 

7  And  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
and  *  published  through  Nineveh  by 


the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  ^nobles,  ^^^J;^^^ 
saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  beast, 
herd  nor  flock,  taste  any  thing :   let 
them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water : 
8  But  let  man  and  beast  be  covered 


who  rdgned  in  the  period  to  which  Jonah 
probably  belonged  (see  Introd.),  were  Vul- 
lush,  or  Vul-nirarl  III.  (812 — 783),  Shalman- 
eser  III.  (783 — 773),  Assur-dan  or  Assur- 
dayan  III.  (773 — 755),  and  Assur-nirari  II. 
(755 — 745).  See  Canon  Rawlinson,  '  Anc. 
Mon.'  II.  p.  1*6  (3rd  edit.). 

his  throne]  Delineations  of  a  king's  throne 
and  a  footstool,  found  in  the  N.  W.  palace 
of  Nimroud,  are  given  in  Layard's  '  Popular 
Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveh'  (1851), 
p.  98. 

robe]  "wide  mantle,"  with  allusive  con- 
trast perhaps  to  the  scanty  vestment  of  sack- 
cloth. 

sackcloth. ..ashes]  The  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  fasting  as  well  as  in  mourning,  of 
coarse  black  harcloth  ("sackcloth,"  more 
exactly  "  sieve-cloth  "),  and  of  ashes  scattered 
over  the  person,  is  quite  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  the  Bible.  See  Esther  iv.  i,  3  ;  Isai. 
Iviii.  5;  Jer.  vi.  j6,  &c.  In  the  absence  of 
distinct  proof  that  similar  usages  were  prac- 
tised by  the  Assyrians,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  suspect,  that  possibly,  in  ascribing  them 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh,  the  writer  intended 
no  more  than  to  indicate,  that  the  king  made 
every  demonstration  of  penitential  sorrow. 
But  the  particular  feature  specified  in  v.  8,  of 
sackcloth  being  put  upon  the  cattle,  is  so 
peculiar  and  graphic,  and  so  remote  from  all 
mere  routine  description,  that  it  appears  much 
more  probable  that  here  as  in  v.  8  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  taken  literally.  And  we  may 
recollect,  that  the  expression  of  grief  by  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  was  used  in  patriarchal  times 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  Job  xvi.  15,  ii.  8),  and 
among  other  tribes  besides  Hebrews  (Jer. 
xlix.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  31),  and  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  entering  into  the  gates  of  the  Persian 
sovereign  wearing  sackcloth  (Esther  iv.  a) 
presupposes  the  use  of  that  form  of  mourning 
among  ancient  Persians.  The  soiling  of  one's 
person  with  mud,  dust,  sand,  or  sometimes 
even  dung,  was  and  still  is  in  the  East  a  very 
widespread  usage  in  deep  sorrow.  See  e.g. 
Herod.  11.  85 ;  Homer  '  II.'  xviii.  ^3  ;  xxiv. 
164;  and  the  numerous  instances  cited  in 
'Diet,  of  Bible,'  Art.  Mourning,  pp.  437, 
438.  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  passage,  Matt. 
xi.  ai. 

7.  And  he  caused... nobles]  Lit.  "And  he 
proclaimed  and  spake  in  Nineveh  by  the  decree 
of  the  king  and  his  great  men,"  or  rather, 
"  And  o«e  proclaimed,  &c."  In  view  of  the 
words  "by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his 


great  men,"  the  latter  translation  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "pro- 
claimed," being  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation, 
may  mean  "caused  to  be  proclaimed;"  but  in 
actual  use  it  does  not  appear  to  have  this 
sense,  except  perhaps  in  Job  xxxv.  9.  (See 
Gesenius's  'Thesaur.'  in  verb,  and  Ewald's 
'  Lehrbuch  der  hebr.  Sprache,'  §  izz  c.) 
The  verb  rendered  "  published  "  in  theA.V. 
is  in  the  Heb.  "said,"  which  is  followed  by 
"  saying,"  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19 ;  Josh.  i.  ij ; 
where  in  the  A.V.  it  is   suitably  rendered 


decree]  The  Hebrew  word  is  in  this  sense 
peculiar.  It  occurs  often  in  the  Chaldee  of 
Ezra  to  denote  an  official  order  of  the  Persian 
sovereign  (ch.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  chancellor,  "lord 
of  edict,"  19,  zi ;  v.  3,  9,  13,  17  ;  vi.  i,  3,  8, 
II,  14 ;  vii.  13,  21),  and  repeatedly  in  the 
Chaldee  of  Daniel  for  an  order  of  the  monarch 
of  Babylon  (ch.  iii.  10,  it),  iv.  6,  vi.  16).  As 
used  in  this  sense  it  is  an  Aramaic  word;  and 
it  is  with  much  probability  supposed,  that  it 
was  technically  used  in  those  countries  for 
an  imperial  order,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
adopted  in  this  sense  in  the  Hebrew  of  Jonah. 
Indeed  Schrader  gives  the  root  of  the  word  in 
Assyrian:  cp.  his  'Assyr.  Babl.  K.'  p.  37J, 
Babyl.  Its  use  is  consequently  no  argument 
for  the  later  authorship  of  the  book.  See 
above,  p.  583,  Excursus  B. 

decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles]  Lit.  "his 
great  men."  The  mention  of  the  nobles  in 
conjunction  with  the  king  himself  as  author- 
izing the  edict,  is  indicative  of  the  qualified 
character  of  the  Assyrian  despotism.  Its  ac- 
cordance with  Dan.  vi.  7,  17,  incidentally 
corroborates  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

nor  beast]  It  strikes  our  minds  as  a  piece 
of  barbaric  enthusiasm,  shewing  however  its 
passionate  intensity,  that  the  decree  associates 
with  the  self-affliction  of  man  the  compulsory 
affliction  also  of  all  such  animals  as  stood  in 
close  connection  with  man ;  but,  like  the 
mention  in  the  next  verse  of  sackcloth  being 
put  upon  man  and  beast,  it  is  a  feature  more 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  narra- 
tive because  of  its  being  ti-ue  to  fact,  than  to 
have  been  merely  invented  by  a  writer  of 
fiction.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  ancient  times  that  is  known ;  for  the  Wun- 
tary  fasting  of  animals  wild  as  well  as  tame, 
at  the  death  of  Daphnis,  described  by  Virgil 
('Eclog.'  V.  «4— »8),  which  has  been  often 
refen-ed  to,  is  plainly  a  mere  poetic  fancy. 
That  the  particular  mode  selected  for  placat- 
ing Divine  wrath  was,  not  the  immolation  of 
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with  sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  unto        9  'Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  » JocU 

God :  yea,  let  them  turn  every  one  and  repent,  and  turn  away  from  his  ''*' 

from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  vio-  fierce  anger,  that  we  perisn  not  f 
lence  that  is  in  their  hands.  lo  II  And  God  saw  their  works, 


animals,  or  that  of  even  human  victims  which 
was  often  the  resource  of  heathen  terror,  but 
festing  and  putting  on  sackcloth  and  forsaking 
evil  ways,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position_  of  their  having  received  Hebrew 
mstruction.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  how- 
ever,  than  that  they  should  have  asked  Jonah 
himself,  what  they  were  to  do ;  and  Jonah's 
advice  would  doubtless  be  the  same  as  that 
which  his  contemporary  Joel  gave  to  the 
Israelites  when  threatened  by  calamity  (Joel 
i.  13,  14,  ii.  iz,  16).  And  then,  again,  what 
was  more  natural,  than  that  in  their  present 
alarm  their  eager  but  uninstructed  zeal  should 
lead  them  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  he 
recommended  to  a  childish  extreme  \  Pos- 
sibly they  thought  that  moans  and  cries  of 
distress,  sent  up  by  these  dumb  animals, 
would  at  once  harmonize  with  their  own 
mood  of  sorrow  and  aid  it;  possibly  also, 
that  they  would  bear  part  in  pleading  with 
Heaven  for  the  general  deliverance  (cp.  Joel 
i.  »o).  Sounder  knowledge  of  God's  will 
would  have  shewn  them  that  the  sorrows  of 
ti"ue  penitence  are  more  suitably  accompanied 
by  doing  to  the  helpless  works  of  mercy. 
Cp.  Isai.  Iviii.  6,  7. 

8.  But  let  man  and  beast,.. sackclotK\  Ra- 
ther, "And  let  them  cover  themselves  with 
sackcloth,  man  and  beast."  The  words  "  man 
and  beast "  are  added  parenthetically  as  a  kind 
of  afterthought,  the  suDject  to  all  the  verbs  in 
the  verse  being  properly  only  the  rational 
agents.  In  reference  to  the  lieasts  which  are 
here  alluded  to,  probably  those  animals  only 
are  contemplated  which  were  wont  to  wear 
harness,  such  as  horses,  asses,  mules,  camels, 
and  draught  oxen.  In  all  ages,  men  have 
been  wont,  on  occasion,  to  put  upon  such 
animals  trappings  suited  to  the  particular 
season,  whether  in  rejoicings,  or  (as  among 
ourselves)  at  funerals.  Commentators  further 
refer  to  particular  instances  in  which  other 
shows  or^ mourning  have  been  extended  to 
them.  The  Persians,  when  mourning,  for 
Masistius,  not  only  cut  off  their  own  hair, 
but  that  also  of  their  horses  and  draught- 
beasts,  "according  to  their  custom,"  says  the 
historian:  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  the 
like  to  be  done  in  honour  of  Hepha:stion: 
so  did  the  Thessalians  and  their  allies  at  the 
death  of  Pelopidas  (Herod,  ix.  24  i  Plutarch, 
'Pelop.'  §  33,  34).  See  also  Eurip.  <  Alcestis,' 
443.  The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  case 
before  us  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  garb  of 
penitence  was  put  upon  beasts  in  order  that 
they  might  thus  help  in  placating  Heaven. 


the  violence"]  This  noting  of  "  violence  "  as 
being  the  especial  sin  of  the  Ninevites  agrees 
with  Nahum  iii.  i.  The  wars  of  conquest  in 
which,  as  we  know,  Nineveh  was  engaged 
throughout  the  ninth  century  B.C.  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  under  Vul- 
nirari,  probably  tended  to  develope  the  spirit 
of  insolent  aggression  in  her  population  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

that  it  in  their  hands]  Hands  holding  the 
gains  of  violence  and  polluted  by  their  guilt. 
Cp.  Job  xvi.  17;  Ps.  vii.  3;  Isai.  lix.  6; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  37,  and  the  contrasting  phrase, 
"  clean  hands,"  in  Ps.  xxiv.  4.  This  call  for 
a  moral  reformation  shews,  that  the  Ninevites 
had  been  apprised  on  what  account  it  was 
that  Divine  judgments  were  about  to  fall 
upon  them ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  for  mere 
neglect  of  religious  ceremonials,  as  heathen 
men  in  time  of  distress  have  generally  been 
m-one  to  think,  'but  for  moral  delinquency. 
This  view  of  their  case,  which  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
prophets  in  general,  had  no  doubt  been  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  by  the  prophet  Jonah ; 
this  too,  we  may  conjecture,  in  answer  to 
inquiries  which  they  had  addressed  to  him. 

0..  Who  can  tell... repent]  Lit.  "Who 
knoweth,  God  will  turn  and  repent."  Jewish 
commentators,  following  the  Targum,,  both 
here  and  in  Joel  ii.  14,  interpret  thus :  "  Who- 
ever knoweth  sins  to  be  with  him,  let  him 
turn  from  them,  and  God  will  have  mercy 
upon  him.  But  the  similar  use  of  the  same 
phrase,  "Who  knowethj"  in  i  S.  xii.  a», 
where  as  here  the  A.  V.  has  "  Who  can  tell," 
favours  the  sense  given  in  the  A.  V.  and  by 
almost  all  modem  expositors.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  very  same  words,  "Who  knoweth 
if  he  will  return  and  repent,"  both  here  and 
in  Joel  ii.  14,  can  hardly  have  been  a  chance 
coincidence:  most  probably,  one  of  the  two 
writers,  it  is  uncertain  which,  borrowed  them 
from  the  other.  The  author  of  Jonah  natu- 
rally clothes  the  sentiments  of  the  Ninevites 
in  his  own  foi-ms  of  expression ;  which  ex- 
plains also  the  correspondence  of  the  follow- 
mg  words,  "  turn  from  his  fierce  anger,"  with 
Exod.  xxxii.  it;  Deut.  xiii.  17;  »  K. 
xxiii.  a6. 

10.  jami]  With  special  heed  and  com- 
placency.   Cp.  Gen.  i.  4,  31,  iv.  4. 

their  iworh]  Or,  "their  deed,"  namely, 
of  turning  ftom  their  evil  courses.  The 
Hebrew  noun  is  in  a  form  which  may  be 
either  singular  or  plural.    See  Gen.  xlvii.  3, 
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that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way ; 
and  God  repented  of  the  evil,  that  he 


had   said   that   he    would 
them  ;  and  he  did  it  not. 


do    unto 


and  Ewald's  'Lehrbuch  der  heb.  Spr.' 
§  ajfi  b.  _ 

turned  from  their  evil  rwaji]  Their  repent- 
ance was  shortlived,  it  is  true ;  its  evanescence 
being  perhaps  due  to  the  fact,  that  they  had 
no  external  proof  presented  to  thera  that  the 
message  by  which  their  consciences  had  been 
alarmed  was  really  from  heaven :  but  short- 
lived as  it  was,  it  betokened  such  a  suscep- 
tibility of  better  feelings,  as  proved  that  they 
did  not  as  yet  fully  merit  the  infliction  of  that 
distinguishing  judgment.  See  Gen.  xv.  i6.  It 
has  left  no  traces  in  any  cuneiform  memorials 
which  have  hitherto  been  deciphered.  There 
is  however,  a  most  remarkable  deficiency  of 
these  records  relative  to  just  the  very  time  at 
which  we  may  most  reasonably  suppose  Jonah 
to  have  visited  Nineveh.  As  is  seen  iR 
Menant's  'Annales  des  Rois  d'Assyrie'  (pp. 
130 — 134),  the  only  records  relating  to  the 
reigns  of  Shalmaneser  III.,  Assur-dan  Ill.y 
and  Assur-nirari  II.,  are  those  supplied  by  the 
Canon  and  the  Chronological  Table;  a 
meagreness  of  detail  which  contrasts  most 
remarkably  with  the  fulness  of  record  relating 
to  Vul-nirari  III.  immediately  before,  and  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  immediately  after,  the 
period  of  those  three  reigns.  See  also  above, 
p.  58a,  Excursus  A,  iii. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  considered  how 
much  it  is  that  is  actually  stated  respecting 
the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites.  Nothing  is 
said,  in  their  case,  of  any  worship  rendered 


to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  such  as  is  so 
pointedly  stated  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
mariners  in  the  first  chapter  (ch.  i.  14 — 16). 
Here  the  object  of  belief  and  fear  is  simply 
spoken  of  as  "  God"  (vv.  5,  8,  9)  :  God, 
the  spiritual,  indefinite  Idea,  which  to  the 
heathen  mind  in  general  stood  behind  the 
concrete  conceptions  which  were  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  popular  worship,  and  which 
oftentimes  in  their  higher  moods  of  feeling 
more  or  less  replaced  these  last  to  their  view, 
even  when  they  assigned  the  name  of  these 
to  that  higher  Idea.  As  Socrates  eyed  that 
more  spiritual  Essence  with  reverence  and  pious 
feeling  without  in  practice  discarding  the 
popular  worship,  and  did  so  (we  may  hope) 
not  altogether  without  acceptance,  so  we  may 
suppose  these  Ninevites  to  have  now  feared 
and  sought  to  placate  "  God,"  without  any 
such  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  national 
worship  of  Assur  as  would  have  reflected 
itself  in  their  permanent  records. 

repented  of  the  evil,  that  he  had  said  that  he 
luould  da  imto  them]  We  have  the  identical 
expression  in  Exod.  xxxii.  14.  In  with- 
drawing His  decree  to  destroy  Nineveh,  Jeho- 
vah acted  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
distinctly  laid  down  in  Jer.  xviii.  7 — 10;  a 
principle  which  in  feet  flows  duw;tly  from 
the  inunutability  of  the  Divine  character. 

did  it  not]  That  is,  the  appointed  hour 
came  and  passed  leaving  Nineveh  unde- 
stroyed. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  hi.  3,  5. 


S.  It  is  apparent  that  in  Jonah,  as  well  as 
in  Nahum  and  Zephaniah,  Nineveh  is  viewed, 
not  as  a  mere  separate  city,  however  impor- 
tant, but  as  the  capital  and  seat  of  Assyrian 
sovereignty.  It  would  evidently  not  have 
covered  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  three 
writers,  if  what  is  now  known  as  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi  Yunas  had  been  destroyed,  while 
Nimroud  and  its  palaces  and  fortifications, 
and,  in  reference  to  the  two  later  prophets, 
Khorsabad,  had  continued  in  their  imperial 
glory. 

Now  it  is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  records 
that  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud  were  interchange- 
ably imperial  residences  of  Assyrian  kings, 
from  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  I.  (1320  B.C.) 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  last  Assyrian  king, 
Assur-ebil-ili  (6»o — 607):  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  long  period  they  shared  their  imperial 
honours  with  Assur,  the  original  capital, 
pow  Kileh-Sherghah,  forty  miles  south  of 
Nimroud;  but  Assur  was  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  other  two  cities,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Assur-nazir-pal  (885—860),  it  ceased 


to  be  a  seat  of  empire  altogether.  It  is  proved 
by  the  same  records,  that  Kouyunjik  and  Nim- 
roud, as  being  both  alike  the  home  of  Assyrian 
sovereignty,  were  from  time  to  time  through 
this  period,  and  most  notably  in  the  9th,  8th, 
and  7th  centuries  B.C.,  interchangeably  en- 
riched by  Assyrian  monarchs  with  palaces, 
temples,  and  other  monuments ;  Sargon  (72a 
— 705)  adding  to  them  a  new  imperial  city  of 
his  own  founding,  strongly  fortified,  which  is 
now  called  Khorsabad^. 

^  The  following  particulars  are  gathered  out 
of  Canon  Rawlin.son's  'Ancient  Monarchies,' 
passim,  especially  ch.  ix.;  Menant's  'Annales 
des  Rois  d'Assyrie;'  and  Mr  George  Smith's 
'Assyrian  Discoveries,'  whose  chronology  (given 
in  pp.  44S— 447)  is  here  followed.  Kjk.  means 
Kouyunjik,  Nrd.  Nimroud. 

At  Kjk.  there  existed  from  remote  ages  a 
temple  of  Ishtar,  which  about  1800  B.  c.  was 
restored  by  Samsi-vul  I.  ;  ab.  1400,  by  Assur- 
ubalid;  1300,  by  Shalmaneser  I.;  1271,  by 
Tugulti-ninip  ;  noo,  by  Assur-dan  I.  ;  1150,  by 
Assur-risUim ;  1080,  by  Samsi-vul  III.  ;  884,  by 
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In  the  cuneiform  monuments  the  name  of 
Nineveh,  "Ninua,"  is  exclusively  given  to  the 
locality  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunas,  where 
there  stood  a  city  nearly  eight  miles  in  circuit, 

Assur-nazir-pal;   825.  by  Samsi-vul  IV. ;   and 
subsequently  by  others. 

Shabnaneser  I.,  1300 — 1271,  is  stated  by 
Assur-nazir-pal  (M^n.  p.  27)  to  have  "built" 
Nrd.  ("  Calah  ") ;  but  unless  the  notice  in  Gen. 
x.  II,  12  is  an  addition  to  Moses's  history  made 
by  a  later  hand,  Shabnaneser  must  have  found 
there  a  city  previously  existing,  which  he  only 
restored  or  enlarged.  Shalmaneser  I.  likewise 
built  a  palace  at  Kjk.  (G.  S.  p.  140),  where 
also  inscriptions  are  found  of  Tugulti-ninip  I., 
1271 — 1240. 

Mugtagil-nusku,  11 70 — 1150,  and  Assur-risi- 
lim,  1150 — 1 120,  rebuilt  Shalmaneser's  palace 
at  Kjk. 

Assur-nazir-pal,  885 — 860,  rebuilt  Ishtar's 
temple  and  built  a  palace  (N.  W.)  at  Kjk.  and 
also  the  Ziggurat  with  a  temple  to  Nebo  in 
N.  W.  comer  of  Nrd.,  making  Nrd.  the  chief 
object  of  his  care  (Rawl.  I.  p.  98),  palace  after 
psdace  rising  on  the  lofty  platform.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  seat  of  government  vras  trans- 
ferred from  Assur  (G.  S.  p.  5  r). 

Shalmaneser  11.,  860 — 825,  built  the  Centre 
Palace  at  Nrd. ,  completing  also  the  Ziggurat :  he 
also  rebuilt  the  palace  and  temple  at  Kjk. 

Samsi-vul  IV.,  825 — 812,  raised  a  stele  at 
Nrd.  as  well  as  adorned  Ishtar's  temple  at  Kjk. 

Vul-nirari  III.,  812 — 783,  and  his  wife  Sam- 
muramit,  dedicated  two  statues  in  Nebo's  tem- 
ple in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Nrd. :  he  also  built  the 
upper  chambers  at  Nrd.  (Layard,  'Nin.  and 
Bab.'  p.  358) :  likewise  a  palace  at  Nebbi  Yunas, 
and  a  new  temple  to  Nebo  and  Merodach  at 
Kjk. 

In  the  scanty  records  relating  to  Shalmane- 
ser III.,  Assur-dan  III.,  and  Assur-nirari  II., 
i.  e.  from  783  to  745,  we  have  no  details  of 
buildings. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  745 — 727,  repaured  the 
Centre  Palace  of  Shalmaneser  II.  at  Nrd.  and 
built  a  new  one  there,  the  S.  E.  palace  ;  he  also 
built  a  palace  at  Kjk.  at  the  bend  of  the  river 
Khosr. 

Of  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  727—722, 
we  have  no  Assyrian  records  at  all. 

Sargon,  722 — 705,  repaired  Assur-nazir-pal's 
N.  W.  palace  at  Nrd.  and  at  Kjk.  repaired  the 
temples,  but  devoted  his  chief  cares  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  own  new  palace  and  city  at 
Khorsabad,  "Dur-Sargina."^ 

Sennacherib,  705 — 081,  once  more  renewed 
the  glories  of  Kjk.  as  the  chief  royal  residence, 
building  a  new  palace  in  the  S.  W.  part,  the 
greatest  of  all  Assyrian  palaces  hitherto  found 
(G.  S.),  covering  eight  acres  of  ground  ;  as 
well  as  two  new  palaces  at  Nebbi  Yunas.  ' '  The 
great  walls  round  Nmeveh  were  also  his  work  " 
('G.  S.'p.  93). 

Esarhaddon,  681—668,  built  a  palace  at  Nebbi 
Yunas,  the  S.W.  palace  at  Nrd.  and  a  smaller 
one  at  Shereaf  Khan,  N.  W.  of  Kjk. 

Assur-bani-pal,  668—626,  at  Kjk.  built  a 
palace  near  to  his  grandfather's,  and  some  struc- 
tures at  Nebbi  Yunas. 


which,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
(70J — 681),  was  surrounded  by  strongly 
fortified  walls:  what  fortifications  it  possessed 
before  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
time  of  Jonah,  does  not  appear.  Sargon,  e.g., 
repeatedly  mentions  his  own  new  city  as  "near 
to  Nineveh"  (Menant,  'Annales  des  Rois 
d'Assyrie,'  pp.  196,  197),  and  as  designed  to 
"resemble  Nineveh"  (ib.  p.  20a).  So  in  the 
early  record  of  Gen.  x.  11  Nineveh  is  named 
as  separate  ftom  Calah  (now  Nimroud).  But 
it  seems  a  very  probable  assumption,  that  as 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  came  into  contact 
with  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia, 
occidentals,  when  wishing  to  speak  of  the 
capital  of  liieir  mighty  neighbour,  instead  of 
naming  two  or  three  cities,  had  recourse  to 
the  name  of  Nineveh,  which  was  at  once  the 
largest,  and  also  the  nearest  to  themselves,  to 
cover  the  whole;  although  at  other  times, 
when  they  wished  to  specify  a  particular 
locality,  they  would  use  the  word  in  its 
stricter  sense,  as  Isaiah  appears  to  do  in  Isai. 
xxxvii.  37;  for  Nineveh  proper  was,  as  we 
know,  Sennacherib's  favourite  city.  We  may 
compare  the  stricter  and  the  wider  use  of  the 
name  of  "London." 

Besides  Nineveh  and  Calah,  there  were 
doubtless  scattered  over  the  plain,  which 
stretches  north-eastward  from  that  part  of  the 
Tigris  where  it  flows  between  Kouyunjik  and 
Nimroud  to  the  hills  Mar-Daniel  and  Jebel 
Maklub,  various  other  towns  and  villages. 
At  the  present  day  this  pl^n  is  studded 
with  ruins  which  have  been  as  yet  very  im- 
perfectly explored.  We  can  point,  e.g..,  to 
Selamiyeh,  a  ruin  of  considerable  extent,  which 
is  conjectured  to  be  the  "Resen"  of  Gen.  x. 
IS,  and  to  Keremlis,  inscriptionally  named 
"City  of — ,"  some  god  not  phonetically  known. 
The  "Rehoboth-Ir"  of  Gen.  x.  11,  i.e. 
"streets  {or  open  spaces,  or  suburbs)  of  the 
city,"  probably  designated  some  other  locality 
in  this  vicinity ;  for  the  words  in  v.  12,  "the 
same  is  the  great  city,"  seemingly  mark  the 
four  places  named  before  as  forming  one 
whole.  Cf.  note  in  loc,  and  Schrader's  '  Keil- 
Inschriften  und  das  A.  T.'  p.  23.  Closely 
connected  as  the  great  imperial  cities  were  with 
each  other  politically,  and  bound  together  of 
course  by  continual  intercommunication,  the 
intervening  country  could  not  fail  to  become 
especially  populous.  The  probability  amounts 
almost  to  certainty  that  the  plain  between  the 
two  great  homes  of  Assyrian  empire  was 
during  the  9th,  8th,  and  7th  centuries  before 
Christ  sprinkled  over  thickly  with  a  popula- 
tion which  might  very  well  amount  to  the  six 
or  seven  hundred  thousand  suggested  by 
Jonah  iv.  11. 

Whether  this  "great  city"  was  at  any  time 
marked  as  one  whole  by  the  enclosure  of  a 
circuit  of  walls  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide. 
The  authenticated  fact  that  Babylon  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  enceinte  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
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miles  (Rawlinson,  'Ancient  Monarchies,'  ii. 
p.  jii),  makes  it  appear  likely  that  Babylon's 
great  neighbour  and  rival  had  a  similarly  wide 
enclosure.  Diodorus  ('  Bibl.'  II.  3)  states — 
where  he  got  his  information  we  know  not ; 
possibly  from  Ctesias,  to  whom  he  occasion- 
ally refers,  and  who  lived  in  the  Persian  court 
about  400  B.C. — ^that  Nineveh  formed  a  quad- 
rangle ijo  stadia  long  and  90  broad,  which 
gives  a  circuit  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  This 
agrees  very  fairly  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
rhombus,  of  which  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  ■ 
should  form  the  acute  angles  at  the  south  and 
north  respectively ;  Kouyunjik,  the  obtuse  angle 
towards  the  west,  and  Keremlis  the  much  more 
obtuse  angle  towards  the  east :  for  according 
to  the  estimate  of  Capt.  Felix  Jones,  I.  N., 
the  distance  from  Kouyunjik  to  Nimroud  is 
eighteen  miles ;  from  Nimroud  to  Khorsabad 
about  twenty-eight ;  and  from  Khorsabad  to 
Kouyunjik  fourteen  (see  'Topography  of  Nine- 
veh,' in  the  15th  vol.  of  Journal  of  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  the  reduced  map  of  Capt. 
Jones  in  Dr  Pusey's  'Min.  Proph.'  p.  »J5). 
Diodorus  adds  further  particulars  of  tiie  mag- 
nitude Of  those  fortifications,  due  possibly  to 
his  applying  to  the  whole  real  or  supposed 
circuit  dimensions  true  only  of  Sennacherib's 
walls  round  Nineveh  proper,  of  which  Canon 
Rawlinson  gives  an  account  in  his  history 
(Vol.  I.  p.  a  J  7).  The  absence  of  all  remains 
authenticating  this  wide  circuit  of  walls  does 
not  appear  fatal  to  the  probability  of  its  having 
existed;  for  a  similar  objection  lies  against 
the-vast  enceinte  round  Babylon,  which  never- 
theless we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject.  If  ever 
there  was  a  wall  round  the  whole  of  the 
"great  city,"  it  may  have  vanished,  either 
through  being,  from  strategic  motives,  pur- 
posely removed,  or  through  being  superseded 
by  the  stronger  fortifications,  first  of  Khorsa- 
bad by  Sargon,  and  then  of  Nineveh  proper 
by  Sennacherib,  both  of  which  came  into  be- 
ing later  than  Jonah.  But,  however,  our 
belief  that  "the  great  city,"  Nineveh,  had 
dimensions  far  beyond  those  of  the  platform 
of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunas,  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  acceptance  of  Dio- 
dorus's  statements,  or  with  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  any  .walled  enclosure.  Without 
this  adjunct,  it  tallies  perfectly  with  the  tradi- 
tion embodied  by  Strabo  (xvi.  i,  5),  that 
Nineveh  was  larger  than  Babylon.  Mr  Lay- 
ard  observes,  "Nineveh  might  be  compared 
with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more 
appropriately  with  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at 
various  periods,  but  never  on  exactly  the  same 
site,  and  whose  ruins  consequently  cover  an 
area  but  little  inferior  to  that  assigned  to  the 
capital  of  Assyria"  ('Bibl.  Dictionary,'  Vol. 
II.  p.  554).  In  a  later  work,  'Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  abridged  from  his  larger  work' 
(1867),  Mr  Layard  writes:  "After  repeated 
careful  examinations  of  the  ruins  and  of  the 
spaces  enclosed  by  the  ramparts  of  earth" 


[referring  to  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik  and  Khor- 
sabad], "I  am  still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
they  were  royal  dwellings  with  their  dependent 
buildings  and  parks  or  paradises,  fortified 
like  the  palace-temples  of  Egypt,  capable  of 
standing  a  prolonged  siege,  and  places  of  re- 
fuge for  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  invasion. 
They  may  have  been  called  by  different  names, 
but  they  were  all  included  within  the  area  of 
that  great  city  known  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
Greeks  as  Nineveh.  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  the  whole  of  this  vast  space  was  thickly 
inhabited  or  built  upon.  We  must  not  judge 
of  Eastern  cities  by  those  of  Europe.  In 
Asia,  gardens  and  orchards,  contsuning  sub- 
urbs, and  even  distinct  villages  collected 
round  a  walled  city,  are  all  included  by  the 
natives  under  one  general  name.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Ispahan  and  Damascus,  and  such  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  with  ancient  Nineveh. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  East- 
em  customs,  as  well  as  with  historic  testi- 
mony, to  place  within  so  short  a  distance  of 
each  other  several  great  and  distinct  cities. 
Recent  researches  have  in  no  way  shaken  the 
opinion  that  I  ventured  to  express  in  my 
former  work,  partly  founded  upon  arguments 
derived  from  the  fact  of  each  of  these  separate 
fortified  palaces  having  been  built  by  different 
kings." 

5.  Does  Jonah's  miraculous  history  in  any 
way  serve  to  explain  the  belief  of  the  Ninevites 
in  his  message  ?  It  is  true  that  our  Lord 
spoke  of  Jonah  being  "a  sign  to  the  Nine- 
vites," as  He  Himself  was  afterwards  to  be  to 
the  "generation"  around  Him  (Luke  xi.  30); 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  He  thereby 
referred  to  the  fact  of  Jonah's  having  come  to 
the  Ninevites  supernaturally,  after  a  kind  of 
resurrection :  but  though  Jonah's  appearing  at 
Nineveh  was  in  reality  a  "miracle,"  through 
the  marvellous  train  of  circumstances  which 
brought  him  there,  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  our  Lord  thought  of  the  Ninevites 
as  aware  of  this  character  attaching  to  Jonah's 
apparition  among  them.  And  how  should 
they_  be  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the  Phoenician 
mariners,  who  in  feet  could  only  be  cognizant 
of  Jonah's  being  swallowed  up  by  the  fish, 
if  indeed  they  were  even  of  that,  had,  more- 
over, gone  on  to  Tarshish  in  the  far  west; 
and  on  the  other,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  any  persons  on  the  sea-board  of  Syria 
who  were  acquainted  with  any  of  the  circum- 
stances, if  such  there  were,  had  come  to  Nine- 
veh before  Jonah  arrived  there,  or  that  an^ 
report  of  the  strange  story  had  in  any  other 
way  reached  this  so  far  distant  city.  It  only  re- 
mains to  question,  whether  Jonah  Wmself  spoke 
of  it  at  Nineveh.  This  does  not  seem  likely. 
In  the  sequel  Jonah  shews  too  little  sympathy 
for  \hi  Ninevites  to  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  he  would  be  inclined  of  his  own  accord 
to  go  beyond  the  strict  line  of  his  message. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  yonah,  repining  at  God^s  mercy,  4  is  reproved 
by  the  type  of  a  gourd. 

I UT  it  displeased  Jonah  exceed- 
ingly, and  he  was  very  angry. 
2  And  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  was  not 
this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet  in  my 
^  c  ap. ..  j,Qyjjj.j.y  J    Therefore  I  "  fled  before 


B' 


unto  Tarshish  :  for  I  knew  that  thou 
art  a  *  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  *  e™^- 3+. 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  Psai.  se.  s. 
and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil.  ■'°'' ''  '^' 

3  Therefore  now,  O  Lord,  take,  I 
beseech  thee,  my  life  from  me  ;  for  it 

is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live.      .  - 

4  fl  Then  said  the  Lord,  h  Doest  Arithm 
thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  ^n^'. 


Chap.  IV.  1.  it  displeased  Jonah']  Ra- 
ther, "it  grieved  Jonah,"  as  the  same  phrase 
is  rendered  by  A.V.,  Neh.  ii.  10,  xiii.  8. 
Literally,  "it  was  evil  with  Jonah  luitb  very 
great  evilness,"  "evil"  often  in  Hebrew 
meaning  "sorrow,"  as  Gen.  xl.  7;  Deut.  xv. 
10;  I  S.  i.  8;  Neh.  ii.  a.  So  LXX.,  Vulg., 
Hitzig,  Keil.  This  was  probably  after  the 
forty  days  had  expired  without  the  threaten- 
ing being  fulfilled.    See  note  on  ii.  5. 

i)e  <was  -very  angiy']  This  is  unquestionably 
the  common  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase, 
lit.  "it  was  hot  to  Jonah."  It  is  probably  its 
meaning  even  in  i  S.  xv.  11  ("it  grieved 
Samuel,"  A.V.)  and  a  S.  vi.  8  ("David  was 
displeased,"  A.  V.),  where  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  express  grief  rather  than  resent- 
ment. There  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  ground  for  thus  modifying  its  meaning  in 
the  present  instance.  Jonah  shews  himself  in 
his  behaviour  so  extremely  wayward,  that  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  he  was  not  merely 
grieved,  but  angry,  when  he  saw  the  city  not 
destroyed.  He  might  reflect  that  in  the  eyes 
of  men  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of;  for  how 
could  the  world  know  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ?  He  might  also  feel  vexed 
by  the  reflection,  that  he  had  in  his  own  de- 
spite been  forced  to  be  the  means  of  saving  a 
city  which  Jehovah  had  been  on  the  very 
point  of  destroying,  and  which  the  instincts 
of  a  narrow  patriotism  prompted  him  to  wish 
destroyed.  See  above,  p.  58a,  Excursus  A, 
i\'.,  and  note  on  ch.  i.  3. 

2.  fx  prayed]  This  refers,  not  in  particu- 
lar to  the  request  in  -v.  3  that  God  would 
take  away  his  life,  but,  much  as  in  ch.  ii.  i,  to 
his  whole  communing  with  God  upon  the 
subject.  For,  in  estimating  Jonah's  character, 
it  is  very  material  to  observe  that  he  did  then 
pray :  this  shews  that  his  was  no  sullen  revolt 
from  God— for  then  he  would  not  have  prayed 
at  all — ^but  an  inward  conflict  rather,  in 
which,  instead  of  abandoning  himself  to  feelings 
which  he  knew  to  be  wrong  though  he  knew 
not  how  to  master,  he  frankly  made  his  com- 
plaint to  God,  striving  if  he  might  to  get 
at  one  with  himself  and  with  his  God.  If 
while  the  discontent  had  still  rankled  within, 
he  had  made  show  outwardly  of  pious  sub- 
mission, his  behaviour  would,  it  is  true,  have 


appeared  to  less  disadvantage  before  men,  but 
if  man  is  now  disposed  to  judge  the  prophet 
with  severe  and  wondering  disapprobation, 
Jehovah  shewed  His  acceptance  on  the  whole 
of  His  honest  though  wilful  servant,  both  by 
His  care  for  his  present  accommodation  and 
by  His  whole  moral  treatment  of  him. 

/  pray  thee]  In  Hebrew  it  is,  as  Jerome 
says,  an  interjection  of  coaxing  deprecation 
(videtur  interjectio  deprecantis  significare  blan- 
dientis  affectum).  So  ch.  i.  14;  Gen.  1.  17; 
Isai.  Iviii.  3,  &c.  Jonah  thereby  submissively 
craves  leave  to  speak  his  mind. 

•was  not  this  my  saying]  I  thought  this 
would  be  the  result  of  my  preaching.  Cpmp. 
Exod.  xiv.  I  a. 

I  fled  before]  I  prevented  It  ty  flee- 
ing; lit.  "I  prevented  to  flee,"  i.e.  "I  hastened 
to  get  away  before  I  should  be  exposed  to 
such  mortification." 

a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  kindness]  We  have  the  same 
words  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6  (Heb.)  and  in  Joel 
ii.  13,  in  which  latter  passage,  as  here  (see 
note  on  ch.  iii.  9),  is  added,  "and  repentest 
thee  of  the  evil." 

repentest  thee]  repenting  tbee.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  a  participle. 

the  evil]  Whatever  evil  from  time  to  time 
Thou  threatenest. 

3.  take...my_  life]  Or  rather,  my  soul. 
In  making  this  request,  Jonah  might  plead 
the  example  of  Moses  in  his  hour  of  weary 
vexation  (Num.  xi.  15),  and  the  more  recent 
example  of  Elijah  (i  K.  xix.  4),  whose  history 
his  own  so  much  resembles.  See  Introd. 
p.  580.  Here  again  we  observe  (see  note  on 
i.  I  a)  that  there  is  no  thought  of  self-murder: 
the  prophet  commits  himself  still  to  the  dis- 
posal of  God. 

than  to  live]  To  be  pointed  at  as  a  false 
pretender;  with  my  mission  to  my  own  people 
a  failure;  with  my  mission  to  Gentile  Nineveh, 
already  the  shame  of  impenitent  Israel,  here- 
after perhaps  to  prove  its  ruin.  Let  me  not 
see  my  vyretchedness  (Num.  xi.  15). 

4.  Doest  thou  luell  to  be  angry  f]  The 
words  may  mean  either,  "Art  thou  doing 
well  in  being  angry?"  or,  as  in  the  margin, 
"Art  thou  greatly  angry  ?"  The  latter  ren- 
dering is  probably  the  right  one.    The  word 
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5  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  sat  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
and  there  made  him  a  booth,  and  sat 


under  it  in  the  shadow,  till  he  might 
see  what  would  become  of  the  city. 
6  And  the  Lord  God  prepared  a 


rendered  "greatly"  is  an  infinitive,  meaning 
either  "to  act  well"  generally,  or  "to  do  a 
certain  thing  well."  In  the  latter  sense  this 
infinitive  frequently  stands  as  an  adverb,  de- 
noting thoroughness,  as  Deut.  ix.  al,  "very 
small;"  xiii.  14,  "diligently,"  xvii.  4,  xix.  18; 
xxvii.  8,  "very  plainly;"  j  K.  xi.  18;  Micah 
vii.  3,  "earnestly."  So  it  is  taken  here  by 
LXX.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Mercer,  Hender- 
son, This  view  is  somewhat  favoured  in 
V.  9  by  the  answer:  "I  am  greatly  angry, 
even  unto  death,"  where  the  words  "even 
unto  death  "  look  like  a  climax  to  "greatly." 
The  objection  of  Dr  Pusey,  that  this  infinitive 
when  used  as  an  intensive  is  found  only  with 
verbs  expressing  activity,  and  never  with  verbs 
denoting  a  passion  or  quality  merely,  is  met 
by  the  observation,  that  in  the  one  rendering  as 
much  as  in  the  other  it  is  Jonah's  active  nurs- 
ing of  his  wrath  that  is  fiie  thing  censured, 
and  not  his  being  a  passive  subject  of  emotion. 
The  question  thus  rendered  would  mean, 
"Can  it  be,  ought  it  to  be,  that  thou  art  so 
indignant" — here,  "at  Nineveh  being  spared  ? " 
— in  -v.  9,  "at  the  palmcrist  perishing  ?"  But 
the  other  sense  of  the  verb,  i.e.  "to  act 
well,"  as  Gen.  iv.  7;  Isai.  i.  17;  Jer.  x.  j, 
is  the  one  preferred  by  Symmachus,  Jerome, 
Theodoret,  and  the  great  majority  of  modern 
critics.  This  gives  us  the  sense,  "Art  thou 
doing  well  in  being  angry?"  the  literal  con- 
struction being,  either  "  Art  thou  well-doingly 
angry?"  or  "Is  this  to  do  well  that  thou  art 
angry  ? "  Thus  rendered,  the  question  reminds 
us  of  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  Cain, 
"  Why  art  thou  angry  ?  If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?"  Gen.  iv.  6,  7. 
With  either  rendering,  we  are  struck  by  the 
gentleness  with  which  Jehovah  merely  sug- 
gests a  reproof;  a  representation  true  to  the 
facts  of  usual  experience:  it  is  thus  He  is 
wont,  whether  by  inward  or  by  outward  warn- 
ing, to  reprove  His  erring  servants. 

5.  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  city,  &c.]  Now 
Jonah  had  gone  out  of  the  cU7,  and 
abode  on  the  east  side  of  the  city; 
and  there  he  had  made  him  a  booth, 
and  had  sat  under  It  In  the  shadow, 
till  he  might  see  what  would  become 
of  the  city.  So  Theodoret,  RosenmUUer, 
and  others.  The  close  of  the  verse  makes  it 
probable  that  the  particulars  here  stated  oc- 
curred before  Jonah  had  become  aware  that 
the  city  was  spared,  and  therefore  before  that 
access  of  angry  feeling  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  These  particulars  are  not 
stated  till  now,  because  there  was  no  especial 
interest  in  them  except  as  introducing  the 
story  which  follows.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


vnriter  would  naturally  follow  up  the  account 
of  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  with  the 
mention  at  once  of  Jehovah's  remission  of  the 
threatened  judgment,  and  then  again  of  the 
consequent  displeasure  of  the  prophet.  Jonah, 
we  may  suppose,  went  out  of  the  city  as  soon 
as  he  had  sufficiently  proclaimed  his  message : 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  continue  proclaiming  it  beyond 
one  single  day.  He  would  no  doubt  have  been 
a  welcome  guest  there  in  many  a  house,  or 
even  palace ;  but  his  habits  of  feeling  would 
indispose  him  to  put  himself  upon  these  terms 
with  the  people  of  Nineveh ;  besides,  had  he  not 
himself  pronounced  the  place  to  be  doomed  ? 
He  went  forth  therefore,  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  "the  east  side  of  the  city;"  on  some 
rising  ground,  we  may  suppose,  not  far  off, 
such  as  the  Jebd  Maklub  or  the  more  distant 
Kurdish  hills,  whence  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  city.  There  he  remained  till  the 
forty  days  were  expired,  when  he  perceived 
that  Jehovah  had  forborne  to  execute  the 
sentence  which  he  had  certainly  been  commis- 
sioned to  denounce.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
divining  the  cause  of  its  remission,  having  in 
fact  himself  anticipated  it  (v.  a).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  received  some  more  direct  intima- 
tion of  the  fact ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof, 
and  no  such  intimation  was  required.  After 
the  interlocution  stated,  w.  a — 4,  Jonah  still 
continued  in  his  booth,  till  the  circumstances 
took  place  mentioned  in  the  following  verses. 

booth']  He  made  a  shed,  we  may  suppose, 
by  wattling  together  boughs  which  he  cut 
down  from  trees.    See  note  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  1 7. 

6.  the  Lord  God']  This  designation  of  the 
Deity,  rare  except  in  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.,  occurs 
in  this  book  only  here.  The  explanations 
which  have  been  offered  of  the  phenomenon, 
whether  by  sceptical  or  by  devout  critics, 
appear  alike  fanciful ;  as  likewise  do  those  of 
the  interchanges  between  the  designations 
"the  Lord"  and  "God,"  observable  in  the 
subsequent  verses. 

prepared]  appointed.  See  note  on  ch.  i, 
17.  A  particular  specimen,  ahready  growing 
on  the  spot,  amongst  perhaps  others,  was  set 
apart  by  God  to  overshadow  Jonah;  and  in 
order  thereto  had  its  naturally  rapid  growth 
miraculously  accelerated. 

gourd'J  palmcrist.  The  Hebrew  word 
kikajon  IS  translated  "gourd"  by  LXX.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
(whence  this  view  became  the  established  tra- 
dition of  the  Mahommedans),  by  Luther,  Cal- 
vin (doubtfiiUy),  and  A.  V.  For  this  view  of  its 
meaning  no  other  evidence  is  alleged  than  the 
authority  of  those  ancient  versions.   In  Aquila, 


(Or, 

palmcrist, 
THeb. 
KihajQH, 
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"gourd,  and  made  it  to  come  up  over 
Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over 
his  head,   to   dehver  him   from   his 


grief.     So  Jonah  'was  exceeding  glad  *^J*J;^ 

of  the  gourd.  -wUhgreat 

7  But  God  prepared  a  worm  when"'"''^' 


Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  St  Jerome 
found  the  word  rendered  kio-o-os,  "ivy,"  and 
in  consequence  rendered  it  by  "hedera."  This 
raised  a  considerable  commotion  among  Chris- 
tians accustomed  to  the  Septuagint  version. 
St  Augustine,  in  particular,  was  highly  offended 
(August.  'Ep.  X.  ad  S.  Hieron.').  St  Je- 
rome in  his  commentary  excuses  himself  by 
saying  that  he  adopted  the  rendering  "hedera" 
because  the  Latin  language  had  no  name  for 
the  plant  intended ;  tWs  he  describes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  in 
view  the  castor-oil  plant  (the  Ricinus  Com- 
munis or  Pabna  Christi  of  botanists),  which 
Pliny,  however,  had  stated  to  be  termed  in 
Latin  "Ricinus"  because  its  seed  was  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  "tick;"  a  resemblance 
which  also  among  the  Greeks  gave  it,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides,  the  name  of  Kporav.  The 
plant  is  described  by  Herodotus  (11.  94), 
Dioscorides  (iv.  164),  Pliny  ('N.  H.  xv.  7), 
and  others ;  who  agree  in  telling  us  that  it,  or 
the  oil  got  from  its  seed,  was  called  in  Egypt 
"kiki."  See  the  passages  in  Gesenius's 
'  Thes.'  p.  1214,  and  Rosenmilller.  The  Tar- 
gum  retains  the  Hebrew  word ;  but  the  Tal- 
mudists,  beginning  with  Resh-Lachish  of  the 
andcentury,  affirm  that  theKikajon  of  Jonah  is 
the  Kiki  of  Egypt  (see  Jablonski,  'Opusc'i.  no 
and  Brugsch,  'D.  H.'  p.  1476)  and  the  Alche- 
roa  of  the  Arabians,  and  call  castor-oil,  "kik- 
oil."  See  Gill's  '  Commentary'  and  Dr  Pusey's 
Introd.  to  Jonah,  p.  259.  The  Ricinus,  of  the 
natural  order  of  Euphorbiaceae,  a  kind  of  spurge, 
known  in  English  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
annual,  in  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old 
and  new  continents  is  ligneous  and  perennial, 
growing  often  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree.  It 
flourishes  in  the  driest  soil,  among  stones  and 
rubbish;  and  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr  Kitto  ('Pictorial  Bible')  and  other  travel- 
lers it  abounds  near  the  Tigris,  where  it  grows 
to  a  considerable  size.  The  supposition  that 
the  Ricinus  was  the  Kikajon  of  Jonah,  sug- 
gested probably  in  the  first  instance,  but  also 
strongly  countenanced,  by  its  Egyptian  name, 
is  greatly  favoured  by  several  circumstances 
of  its  natural  history:  (i)  According  to 
universal  testimony  it  is  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,  its  cane-like  stem  and  branches  shoot- 
ing up  and  spreading  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time.  In  Arabia,  Niebubr  observed  one  which 
grew  dght  feet  in  five  months.  In  America 
it  has  been  even  known  to  attain  the  height  of 
thirteen  feet  in  three  months.  Now,  though 
the  rapid  growth  indicated  in  Jonah  was 
doubtless  miraculous,  yet  Calvin's  observation 
is  just,  and  borne  out  by  the  general  facts  of 
Scripture :  "  God  approaches  nature  when  He 


does  anything  beyond  nature :  this  is  not  in- 
deed always  the  case ;  but  generally  we  find 
that  God  so  works  as  that  He  exceeds  the 
measure  of  nature,  and  yet  from  nature  does 
not  wholly  depart."  Compare  the  observations 
made  Vol.  I.  p.  241  on  the  character  of  the 
miracles  wrought  in  Egypt.  (»)  It  furnishes  a 
thick  and  grateful  shade  with  its  wide,  dark- 
green,  six-  or  seven-lobed  leaves,  which  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  man's  hand  have  sug- 
gested its  name  of  Palma  Christi.  (3)  It  is  both 
extremely  perishable  and  subject  to  sudden 
destruction  by  the  caterpillar.  See  note  on 
next  verse.  Altogether  there  is  no  reason  for 
questioning  the  identification  of  the  Kikajon 
with  the  palmcrist,  which  is  indeed  accepted 
by  modem  critics  vsdth  great  unanimity. . 

and  made  it  to  come  vp\  Rather,  "and  it 
came  up."  The  Hebrew  verb  may  be  causa- 
tive, but  in  the  absence  of  the  objective  "it," 
it  is  grammatically  easier  to  take  it  as  a  neuter, 
as  is  done  by  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Luther,  Rosen- 
muUer.  Our  translators  probably  preferred 
to  take  as  in  the  causative  conjugation  on  the 
ground  of  the  infinitives  which  follow  denoting 
purpose ;  but  since  the  manner  of  the  palm- 
crist's growth  was  obviously  the  effect  of  Divine 
agency,  the  infinitives  follow  the  neuter  verb 
quite  suitably. 

to  deliver  him  from  his  grief]  The  pleasant 
refreshment  of  the  fair  tree,  imaging  perhaps 
to  his  mind  Jehovah's  care  for  him,  would 
tend  to  soothe  the  irritation,  of  his  spirit.  So 
the  food  which  the  angel  twice  brought  to 
Elijah  in  his  hour  of  dark  despondency  (i-K. 
xix.)  comforted  alike  the  body  and  the  soul 
of  that  prophet.  There  is  probably  a  parono- 
masia in  the  Hebrew  between  the  words 
"shadow"  and  "deliver,"  which  may  have 
suggested  the  use  of  the  latter  word.  It  is 
further  remarked  that  in  the  Hebrew  for  "de- 
liver him"  the  dative  pronoun  is  used  for  the 
accusative.  If  the  construction  is  to  be  sus- 
pected of  Aramaism,  it  may  be  reckoned  as 
a  Galilean  provincialism.  But  similar  con- 
structions are  found  elsewhere,  as  Amos  viii. 
9;  Jer.  xliv.  8.  See  also  Ewald's  'Lehrbuch,' 
§  277  e,  §  i^z  e. 

was  exceeding  glad  of  the  gourd'\  rejoiced 
over  the  palmcrist  with  great  Joy. 
As  he  was  refreshed  by  its  grateful  shade,  and 
was  glad  of  it,  as  a  token  of  God's  love,  so  his 
eye  also  delighted  in  it  (we  may  suppose)  from 
admiration  of  its  own  singular  beauty. 

7.    prepare^    appointed. 

a  worm']  The  singular  noun  here  as  else- 
where (Deut.  xxviii.  39;  Isai.  xiv.  11;  in. 
both  which  places  the  A.V.  has  "worms" 
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the  morning  rose  the  next  day,  and  it 
smote  the  gourd  that  it  withered, 
8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  sun 
\ueiit  ^^^  arise,  that  God  prepared  a  H  vehe- 
ment east  wind ;  and  the  sun  beat 
upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die. 


and  said,  It  is  better  for  me  to  die 
than  to  live. 

9  And  God  said  to  Jonah,  'Doest  J^^J-^^ 
thou  well  to  be  angry  for  the  gourd  ?  gnaiijt 
And  he  said,  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  f^/„,„ 
even  unto  death.  f^^f 

10  Then  said  the  Lord,  Thou  hast 


for  the  singular  noun  in  the  Hebrew)  denotes 
the  class  of  creatures  employed,  and  not  an 
individual  worm.  The  palmcrist  was  in  all 
probability  "  smitten  "  by  a  host  of  caterpillars 
suddenly  appearing  upon  its  leaves. 

smote  the  gourd']  smote  the  palmcrist. 
The  verb  "smote"  is  chosen  to  express  the 
suddenness  of  the  effect  wrought  by  the  cater- 
pillars. Niebuhr  in  his '  Beschreibung  Arabiens ' 
(p.  148)  observes  that  the  leaf  of  the  palm- 
crist, when  torn  off,  or  even  subjected  to  a 
slight  lesion,  withers  away  in  a  few  minutes. 
Kumph,  moreover,  in  his  '  Herbarium  Am- 
boinense '  (iv.  p.  94,  cited  by  RosenmuUer, 
Winer,  and  Dr  Pusey),  writes,  "On  warm 
days  when  a  small  rain  falls,  black  caterpillars 
are  generated  in  great  numbers  on  this  plant, 
which  in  one  night  so  often  and  so  suddenly 
cut  off  its  leaves,  that  only  their  bare  ribs 
remain;  which  I  have  often  observed  with 
much  wonder,  as  though  it  were  a  copy  of 
that  destruction  of  old  at  Nineveh."  Dr 
Pusey  adds,  upon  the  indication  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  that  the  Ricinus  of  India  and  Assyria 
furnishes  food  to  a  different  caterpillar  from 
that  of  Amboyna,  but  that  the  account  still 
illustrates  the  rapidity  of  the  destruction, 

8.    prepared]    appointed. 

a  vehement  east  ivind]  Or  rather,  "a 
sultry  east  wind."  The  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  vehement "  or  "  sul- 
try" (in  the  margin  of  A.  V.  "silent"),  is 
extremely  uncertain,  and  several  other  senses 
have  been  given  to  it.  The  preponderance  of 
critical  authority  is  in  favour  of  rendering  it 
"  silent "  or  "  sultry."  So  Targum,  Mercer, 
Grotius,  Rosenmflller,  Maurer,  Keil,  Gese- 
nius,  Furst.    See  Note  below. 

ieat  upon  the  head]  smote  the  head,  as 
in  Ps.  cxxi.  6  ;  Isai.  xlix.  10. 

and  luished  in  himself  to  die]  asked  that 
hlB  soul  might  die;  lit.  "asked  for  his 
soul  to  die."  So  Rosenmtlller,  Maurer,  Ewald, 
('Lehrbuch,'  §  336  b),  Vulg.,  Luther,  Pusey. 
The  LXX.  has  "  renounced  his  soul." 
"  Soul "  here  means  the  principle  of  animal 
existence  shared  with  all  animate  creatures. 
Cp.  Judg.  xvi.  30,  "  Let  my  soul  die  with 
the  Philistines"  (margin  A.V.).  In  i  K.  xix. 
4  we  have  the  very  same  expression  as  here, 
followed  by  the  prayer  which  explains  it, 
"  now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  soul"  (A.  V. 
"  life  ").    This  coincidence  in  the  two  narra> 


tives  favours  the  belief,  that  the  precedent  of 
Elijah's  impatience  was  at  all  events  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  book,  and  may 
even  have  been  present  to  Jonah's  ow'n  recol- 
lection at  the  time;  the  stumbling  of  one 
prophet  proving  the  stumbling  of  ti\e  other. 
This  fresh  outbreak  of  impatience  on  the  part 
of  Jonah  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  renewed 
sense  of  vexation  at  the  sparing  of  Nineveh ; 
this  had  for  a  while  been  somewhat  allayed  by 
the  comfort,  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  brought 
to  him  by  the  palmcrist ;  but  now  it  rose  up 
afresh,  heightened  by  the  destruction  of  the 
goodly  tree  and  by  the  distressing  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  impulsive  veheirience  of  his  temper 
is  betrayed,  alike  in  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  the  palmcrist's  beauty,  and  in  his  vexa- 
tion at  its  loss. 

9.  Doest  thou  <well  to  be  angry. ,.I  do  inell 
to  be  angry]  Or  rather,  as  in  margin,  "  Art 
thou  greatly  angry  ? "..."  I  am  greatly  angry." 
See  note  on  v.  4. 

even  unto  death]  That  is,  so  that  it  well- 
nigh  kills  me.  So  Judg.  xvi.  16 ;  Ecclos. 
xxxvii.  a ;  Matt.  xxvi.  38.  The  reply  betrays 
a  strange  degree  of  wilfiilness :  it  shews  the  pro- 
phet in  the  attitude  of  a  sullen  child  tovrards 
a  loving  father  who  is  remonstrating  with  it. 
His  behaviour  is  in  the  highest  degree  irra- 
tional and  unjustifiable ;  yet  the  description  is 
quite  true  to  nature;  it  is  exactly  thus  that 
even  persons  in  the  main  pious  too  often 
allow  themselves  to  act.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  interlocution  between  Jehovah 
and  his  servant  was  no  doubt  transacted  in 
Jonah's  own  soul;  the  suggestions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  him  being  met  by  the 
outcomings  of  the  prophet's  inward  feeling, 
in  some  such  way  (though  we  dare  not  affirm 
in  precisely  the  same  way)  as  the  dictates  of 
conscience  are  within  ourselves  met  by  those 
of  our  own  evil  passions. 

10.  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd]  Thou 
on  thy  part  hast  spared  (or  "hast  been 
loth  to  lose")  the  palmcrist.  "Thou on 
thy  part"  represents  the  emphatic  introduc- 
tion m  the  Hebrew  of  the  personal  pronoun. 
The  verb  is  the  same  as  in  the  frequently 
recurring  phrase  of  one's  eye  "  pitying  "  or 
"sparing,"  as  Deut,  vii.  16,  xiii.  8;  Isai.  xiii. 
18 ;  Ezek.  v.  11,  &c. ;  but  it  is  here  used  with 
the  same  turn  of  meaning  as  in  Gen.  xlv. 
40,  "  regard  not  your  stuff"  (Heb.  "  let  not 
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yor, 

spared. 


"  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  the  which 
thou  hast  not  laboured,  neither  madest 
tHeb.a(M  it  grow  :  which  *  came  up  in  a  night, 

the  son  0/         P  •  1      1   •  •    1  o      ' 

the  night,  and  pcnshcd  in  a  night : 

II  And  should  not  I  spare  Nine- 


veh, that  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
than  sixscore  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  handj  and  also 
much  cattle  ? 


your  eye  spare  your  stuff").  It  denotes  the 
clinging  fondness  one  feels  for  a  dearly  prized 
possession, 

madest  it  grotx}\  madest  It  great, 
broughtest  it  to  that  fine  degree  of  develop- 
ment which  this  particular  plant  displayed. 
The  finely  developed  palmcrist  which  Jonah 
lamented,  is  compared  with  the  Nineveh, 
which  Jehovah  had  made  so  "great." 

luh'uh  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
nightl  This  is  no  doubt  the  right  translation 
of  the  words,  and  not,  as  in  the  margin,  "  was 
the  son  of  the  night."  The  Hebrew  is  literally, 
"which  the  son  of  a  night  came  into  being, 
and  the  son  of  a  night  perished."  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Aramaism  in  this  use  of  the 
phrase  "son  of — ;"  this  at  least,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  parallel  instance  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (for  Exod.  xii.  5  is  not  exactly 
alike),  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  noted  by 
Gesenius  ('Thes.'  p.  ai;)  that  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  version,  in  Deut.  xxiv.  15,  for  "at  his 
day  "  (A.  V.)  has  "  the  son  of  the  day,"  and  in 
Prov.  xii.  16  ["a  fool's  wrath  is  presently 
known"  (A.  V.)]  has  "  the  son  of  the  hour." 

11.  spare]  Or,  "be  loth  to  lose."  Je- 
hovah speaks  in  the  character  of  Owner, 
Aea-woTr/s,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Maker  and 
Preserver. 

more  than  sixscore  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  betiveen  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand]  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  description  indicates  the  whole  population 
of  Nineveh,  viewed  as  destitute  of  moral  dis- 
cernment; but  the  history  of  ch.  iii.  shews 
that  such  a  description  of  the  Ninevites  in 
general  would  have  been  altogether  out  of 
place.  That  infants  are  meant,  is  shewn  by 
the  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  39  and  Isai.  vii. 
15,  16,  and  by  the  subjoined  reference  to  the 
"much  cattle."  The  limit  of  the  age  to 
which  this  description  would  properly  apply 
has  been  differently  assigned,  some  taking  that 
of  three  years,  others,  as  Niebuhr  (quoted  with 
approval  by  Keil),  seven.  It  is  stated  that 
this  last  is  among  orientals  a  favourite 
period  to  give  to  childhood;  it  also  better 
suits  the  passage  as  designing  to  express  the 
period  of  irresponsibleness  than  the  shorter 
period  would  do.  It  is  calculated  that  chil- 
dren under  seven  average  one-fifth  of  the  whole 


population,  and  that  we  thus  are  brought  to 
six  hundred  thousand  as  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh.  There  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  the  computation  extravagant,  sup- 
posing the  place  so  called  to  have  comprised 
together  with  Nineveh  proper  other  large 
masses  of  population  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
See  above  on  ch.  iii.  3.  The  purpose  of  the 
mention  of  these  ijo,ooo  children  is  at  once 
to  indicate  how  large  the  city  was,  as  appears 
from  its  immediately  following  the  words 
"that  great  city,"  and  also  to  present  a  plea  for 
shewing  mercy  to  a  population  so  many  of 
whom  had  not  themselves  deserved  to  suffer. 

The  argument  of  these  last  two  verses  com- 
prises a  number  of  very  striking  thoughts.. 
Some  of  them  are  the  following ;  Any  vege- 
table growth  is  of  small  account  compared 
with  a  human  being,  much  more  compared 
with  a  large  city :  The  mushroom-like,  frail,  ex- 
istence of  a  palmcrist  shews  as  nothing  by  the 
side  of  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh  (Gen.  x. 
11) :  God's  works  are  a  dearly-prized  posses- 
sion in  His  eyes,  with  which  He  is  loth  to  part, 
especially  when  He  has  "laboured  "  for  them 
and  brought  them  to  great  magnitude  by  a 
long  process  of  care  (compare  Job  x.  3,8,9; 
Jer.  xlv.  4;  the  "lost  sheep"  and  the  "lost 
piece  of  silver"  in  Luke  xv.) :  While  no 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites, — a  consideration  of  vast  weight, 
and  one  which  would  have  been  of  itself 
amply  suflScient,  which  however  at  present 
stands  in  the  background, — stress  is  ex  abun- 
danti  laid  upon  the  120,000  innocents  which 
Nineveh  contained,  mighty  though  uncon- 
scious intercessors !  nay,  even  upon  the  "much 
cattle"  which  was  there,  shewing  that  God 
does  "  care  for  oxen."  Altogether,  a  glimpse 
is  here  afforded  us  into  the  Heart  of  God 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works, 
which  not  only  marks  the  passage  as  one  of 
remarkable  beauty,  but  also  fits  it  to  be 
through  all  ages  a  standing  reproof  of  every 
form  of  bigotry. 

The  narrative  closes  abruptly  without  stat- 
ing the  impression  left  upon  the  prophet's 
own  mind.  See  Introduction,  p.  580.  But 
this  the  narrator  deems  unnecessary.  It  suf- 
fices him,  Jonah  (as  we  suppose)  himself,  that 
the  prophet's  narrow-mindedness  is  exposed 
and  rebuked,  and  that  God's  mercy  is  justified. 
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NOTE  on  Chap,  iv,  8. 


"A  vehement  ast  wind."  The  render- 
ing "vehement"  preferred  by  Dr  Pusey 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
fact,  established  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  travellers  (as  Morier,  Rich  and  Layard), 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  is  subject 
to  extremely  violent  storms  or  whirlvyinds  of 
hot  wind  coming  from  the  east,  very  partial 
in  their  extent,  carrying  along  dense  clouds  of 
dust  and  sand,  by  which  the  air  is  darkened 
and  under  which  all  vegetation  is  burnt  up 
and  even  swept  away.  The  east  wind  is  in 
fact  in  those  countries  the  most  violent  of  all 
winds.  See  e.g.  Layard's  '  Nineveh  and  its 
?.emains'  (abridgement,  i8jx),  p.  8z;  "The 
heat  was  now  almost  intolerable.  Violent 
whirlwinds  occasionally  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  They  could  be  seen  as  they 
advanced  from  the  desert,  carrying  along  with 
them  clouds  of  sand  and  dust.  Almost  utter 
darkness  prevailed  during  their  passage,  which 
lasted  generally  about  an  hour,  and  nothing 
could  resist  their  fury.  On  returning  home 
one  afternoon  after  a  tempest  of  this  kind,  I 
found  no  traces  of  my  dwellings ;  they  had 
been  completely  earned  away.  Ponderous 
wooden  frame-works  had  been  borne  over  the 
bank,  and  hurled  some  hundred  yards  distant ; 


the  tents  had  disappeared,  and  my  furniture 
was  scattered  over  the  plain."  But  there  are 
serious  objections  to  this  rendering  of  the. 
word :  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  such 
effects  as  would  follow  a  gale  of  the  kind  sup- 
posed, which  would  have  utterly  swept  away 
the  frail  booth  of  the  prophet;  such  a  hot 
whirlwind  would  have  sufficed  of  itself  for 
the  destruction  of  the  palmcrist  without  the 
agency  of  the  "  worm ; "  the  sun's  rays,  instead 
of  beating  upon  the  prophet's  head  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  east  wind,  would  have  been 
rather  allayed  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  a 
violent  gale  would  have  brought  with  it.  In 
fact,  no  other  effect  appears  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  east  wind  here  spoken  of  than  that  of 
making  the  dr  extremely  hot.  It  seems  there- 
fore more  probable  that  some  such  sense  as 
"sultry"  is  the  one  intended,  though  what 
the  word  precisely  means  it  seems  impossible 
to  determine  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
example  of  its  use,  or  of  any  certmn  guidance 
fiimished  by  its  etymology.  Its  root,  mean- 
ing "  engrave,"  "  fabricate,"  "  plough,"  "  be 
deaf,"  or  "be  mute,"  has  supplied  material 
for  a  number  of  ingenious  conjectures  as  to 
its  meaning,  both  to  Rabbimcal  and  to  modem 
critics.    See  Gill,  Dr  Pusey,  and  Gesenius. 
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§  i.  T^HE  word  Micah  (n2'»)  is  the 
-^  shortened  form  of  Micaiah' 
(nJ5*l?)  which  literally  means,  Who  is  like 
Jehovahi  The  name  was  in  common 
use  among  the  Israelites.  In  one  or 
other  of  its  forms  it  is  found  in  Judg. 
xvii.  I J  I  K.  xxii.  8 ;  i  Chro.  viii.  34, 
xxiii.  20 ;  2  Chro.  xviii.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxvi. 
II.  It  is  applied,  in  a  single  instance, 
to  a  female,  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  but 
probably,  by  the  mistake  of  a  copyist, 
for  Maachah.    See  2  Chro.  xiii.  2. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  called 
"  the  Morasthite  "  (Micah  i.  i ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
18),  most  likely  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  namesake  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah, 
the  prophet  of  the  time  of  Ahab,  i  K. 
xxii.  8.  The  designation  implies  that 
he  was  a  native,  or  an  inhabitant,  of 
Moresheth,  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gath  (Micah  i.  14)  in  the  She- 
phelah,  or  maritime  plain  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  place  is  described  by 
Jerome  as,  in  his  time,  viculus  haud 
grandis.  Nothing  is  known  of  Micah's 
parentage.  His  ministry  was  coeval  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  but  it  did  not  begin  so 
early,  nor  continue  so  late.  He  tells  us, 
in  the  inscription  of  his  book,  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz 
and  Hezekiah.  Isaiah  began  to  pro- 
phesy under  Uzziah,  the  predecessor  of 
Jotham,  and  perhaps  outlived  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  Micah  appears  to  have 
died  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hezekiah's 

^  In  several  places  of  the  A.V.  spelt  Michaiah. 
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reign.  See  §  ii.  The  time  of  his  minis- 
try may  thus  have  lain  between  a.c.  756 
and  A.C.  710. 

We  can  glean  but  very  little  regarding 
the  circumstances  of  his  hfe.  It  would 
seem  that  he  continued  to  reside  in  his 
native  region,  or  at  least  to  regard  it  as 
the  centre  of  his  interest,  from  the  fact 
that  the  nine  places  mentioned  in  his 
first  chapter  (zw.  10 — 15),  the  fate  of 
which  he  saw  as  the  result  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion,  appear  to  have  been  situated 
within  a  small  area  in  the  south  part  of 
the  Shephelah".  His  habitual  residence 
at  Moresheth  would,  of  course,  be  quite' 
compatible  with  his  paying  frequent  visits 
to  the  capital,  the  object  of  love,  reve- 
rence and  hope,  to  every  genuine  Israelite. 
It  was  probably  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, it  may  have  been  at  one  of  the 
great  festivals  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah,  that  he  awoke  with  effect  the 
slumbering  conscience  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  startling  announcement,  "  Zion 
shall  be  plowed  like  a  field,  and  Jerusalem 
shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of 
the  house  as  the  high  places  of  a  forest." 
This  utterance,  as  the  prophecy  of 
"  Micah  the  Morasthite,"  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  lived  long  in  the 
minds  of  his  devout  countrymen.  See 
Jer.  xxvi.  18,  19. 

*  The  attempt  of  Keil  and  others  to  identify 
some  of  these  names  with  spots  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem, 
seems  to  fail  utterly. 
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§  ii.  His  prophetic  visions  and,  in 
some  places,  his  style  of  recording  them, 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
Isaiah.  He  foresaw  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,  which 
Isaiah  lived  to  record  as  historical  fact. 
He  foretold  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  in  a  later, 
invasion,  to  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  laying  waste  of  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah.  Cp.  Micah  i.  9  with  Isai. 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.  It  was  revealed  to  him 
that  a  time  of  grace  would  yet  be  granted 
to  Jerusalem,  but  thajt  a  day  would  come 
when  the  whole  race  of  Judah  should  be 
swept  out  of  their  own  land  into  captivity. 
He  saw,  with  not  less  clearness,  that  a 
day  would  come  when,  the  remnant  of 
Israel  would  be  restored. 

He  never  lets  his  people  forget  that 
their  sufferings  were  the  proper  fruit  of 
their  evil  deeds.  They  had  become 
debased  and  dishonest  in  their  common 
dealings  with  each  other  :  mutual  confi- 
dence had  perished  in  the  nearest  re- 
lationships of  human  life;  the  magistrates 
were  open  to  bribes;  the  nobles  were 
recklessly  cruel  and  rapacious ;  the  priests 
had  become  hirelings ;  the  prophets  were 
greedy  traitors  to  their  sacred  calling  : 
idols  and  witchcraft  had  usurped  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  He  deals  less  than 
Isaiah  with  the  sins  of  the  national 
government.  His  references  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  v/ould  fit  the 
state  of  things  under  Ahaz,  and  under 
Hezekiah  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  before  his  reforms  had  taken 
effect. 

But  in  contemplating  this  utterly 
poisoned  condition  of  society,  he  was 
never  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Divine  promises,  Again  and  again  he 
abruptly  turns  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
vision  of  good  things  to  come.  The 
promises  made  to  Abraham  and  Jacob 
(vii.  20)  were  safely  treasured  in  his 
heart  as  his  ever  ready  source  of  com- 
fort. 

§  iii.  But  he  also  never  fails  to  keep 
us  in  mind  that  the  restoration  of  the  old 
chosen  race  is  but  a  type  of  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah.  What  he  says  of  the  tem- 
poral kingdom  is  ever  connecting  itself 
with  the  kingdom  to  come  which  is  not 
'Of  this  world.  In  no  one  of  the  prophets 
is  this  peculiarity  more  marked.     But  he 


and  Isaiah  stand  alone  in  the  distinctness 
with  which  they  bring  forth  the  facts  of 
our  Saviour's  life  on  earth.  It  was  given 
to  Micah  to  see  that  He,  Whose  goings 
forth  were  from  everlasting,  was  to  come 
into  the  world,  in  a'  village  as  humble 
as  Moresheth,  his  own  birthplace.  See 
Note  after  chap.  v.  Still  it  was  Jeru- 
salem, "the  Flock-town"  (see  on  iv.  8), 
which  was  to  be  the  centre  from  which 
the  divine  teaching  was  to  stream  forth 
to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seas.  And  it  was  thither  the  "  many 
nations"  were  to  rush,  and  Judah  and 
Israel  were  to  return  again  to  become 
one  people,  the  nucleus  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  God,  Chap.  ii.  12,  13,  iv.  2, 
&c, 

§  iv.  When  speaking  of  their  great 
common  subject,  the  sublime  eloquence 
of  Micah  may  well  be  compared  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  except  that  its  flights  are 
less  sustained.  It  is  a  striking  point  in 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  prophets 
stood  to  each  other,  that  one  notable 
passage  is  common  to  them,  Isai.  ii.  2,  3, 
4;  Micah  iv.  i,  2,  3.  A  great  weight  of 
authority  ascribes  the  original  authorship 
of  the  passage  to  Micah.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  satisfactorily  settled.  See  the 
notes  in  each  place, 

§  V.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  prophets, 
not  even  excepting  Jeremiah  and  Hosea, 
aflfords  us  such  a  rnarked  impression  of 
his  own  temper  and  disposition,  little  as 
he  expressly  tells  of  himself.  When  he 
is  not  rapt  into  the  glories  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  his  style  in  almost  every 
line  is  full  of  character.  He  shews  him- 
self to  be  tenderly  affectionate,  S3Tiipa- 
thetic  and  excitable.  Something  of  the 
warm  familiarity,  with  which  he  regarded 
his  own  neighbourhood,  seems  to  be  ex- 
emplified in  the  very  peculiar  style  of 
the  passage  in  which  he  predicts  the  fate 
of  the  nine  cities  of  the  Shephelah,  with 
a  play  on  the  name  of  each  one  of  them, 
i.  10 — 15.  His  fervid  sympathy  prompts 
him  to  put  himself  into  the  guise  of  a 
captive  waiting  for  the  strokes  which 
were  to  fall  upon  Israel  (i.  8) ;  to  roll 
himself  in  dust  on  account  of  the  woe  to 
come  upon  Beth-aphrah  (i.  10);  to  see 
with  the  intense  excitement  of  an  eye- 
witness the  progress  of  "the  Breaker" 
who  was  to  force  a  way  for  the  crowd  of 
His  people  to  escape  from  their  captivity 
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(ii.  12,  13);  to  picture  himself  as  shut 
up  with  his  countrymen  in  the  siege 
which  Jerusalem  was  to  undergo  (v.  i). 

Other  peculiarities  of  his  style  seem  to 
connect  themselves  in  like  manner  with 
the  natural  traits  of  his  character.  His 
rapid  transitions  from  threatening  to 
promise,  and  from  promise  to  threatening, 
are  such  as  to  have  led  some  critics  to 
suspect  interpolations,  or  confusions, 
in  the  text  as  it  stands.  There  appears 
however  to  be  no  case  of  this  kind  which 
is  not  capable  of  natural  explanation,  if 
we  suppose  the  writer  to  have  been  one 
of  .those  whose  sympathetic  yearning 
can  find  relief  in  throwing  off  its  burden 
to  enjoy,  even  for  a  moment,  the  sense 
of  divine  grace  which  abides  over  'all. 
See  especially  ii.  12,  13. 

The  unexpected  change  of  person, 
turning  the  discourse  more  or  less  strictly 
into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  is 
found  in  many  of  the  psalms  and  else- 
where, is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  Micah's  last  chapter,  com- 
mencing with  the  soliloquy  of  the  Church. 
This,  and  the  other  peculiarities  which 
have  been  mentioned,  with  his  rich  use 
of  paronomasia  (ch.  i.  &c.)  and  his  very 
graphic  application  of  such  terms  as  "  the 
Flock-town"  (iv.  8),  "the  Breaker"  (ii. 
13),  the  horns  of  iron,  the  hoofs  of  brass 
(iv.  13),  and  his  grim  description  of 
cannibal  feasts  as  types  of  the  greed  of 
the  rulers  (iii.  2,  3),  give  a  certain  drama- 
tic life  to  the  whole  book,  which,  in  its 
way,  is  unsurpassed  amongst  the  writings 
of  the  prophets. 

§  vi.  As  regards  the  book  as  a  whole, 
the  same  characteristics  of  style  through- 
out bear  witness  to  its  unity  of  authorship. 
But  the  question  has  been  raised.  Was  it 
composed  with  the  original  view  of 
making  it  one,  in  its  present  form  and 
arrangement  ?  Some  critics,  who  would 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative  (Kleinert, 
Davidson,  &c.),  would  hmit  the  date  of 
its  composition  to  the  first  portion  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  a.c.  727 — a.c. 
723,  before  the  corruptions  which  had 
originated  under  Ahaz  had  ceased  to 
prevail. 

But  an  obvious  objection  to  this  is 
contained  in  the  inscription  of  the  book  ; 
— "  The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to 
Micah  the  Morasthite,  in  the  days  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz  and   Hezekiah,  kings  of 


Judah."  There  is  certainly  no  fair  ground 
to  call  in  questioli  the  genuineness  of 
this  inscription,  with  Ewald,  De  Wette, 
Davidson,  Williams  and  others ;  nor  has 
it  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Klein- 
ert, so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  limi- 
tation of  the  composition  of  the  book  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Internal  evidence, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  countenance 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  inscription.  If, 
in  accordance  with  a  preponderance 
of  critical  authority,  Micah  was-  the 
author  of  the  passage  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (iv.  i,  2, 
3),  and  if  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  it  is  contained',  is,'  as  is  most 
probable,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Isaiah's 
writings,  the  passage  must,  almost  neces- 
sarily, have  been  composed  in  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  So  Caspari,  Pusey,  &c.  The 
passage  on  "the  statutes  of  Omri"  (vi. 
16^  would  seem  to  be  much  more  ap- 
propriaJ:e  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz  than  even 
to  the  very  first  year  of  Isaiah.  See 
2  Chro.  xxix.  3.  While  it  may  be 
admitted"  that  the  probability  is  in  favour 
of  a  great  part  of  .the  book  having  been 
written  after  the  accession  of  Hezekiah, 
there  are  other  passages  besides  those 
we  have  specially  noticed  which  would 
suit,  at  least  as  well,  with  the  time  of 
either  Jotham  or  Ahaz. 

There  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be 
sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  what 
was  said  by  the  elders  of  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Jehoiakim,  that  "  Micah  the 
Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah"  (Jer.  xxvi.  18),  limits  the 
duration  either  of  Micah's  ministry,  or  of 
those  portions  of  it  which  have  been 
recorded.  Indeed,  if  the  inscription 
were  absent,  the  matter  and  arrangement 
of  the  book  might  of  itself  suggest  the 
probability  that  it  consists  of  selections 
from  his  discourses  put  together  by  him- 
self in  his  later  years,  with  no  strict 
regard  to  the  chronological  order  of  their 
composition,  or  of  the  events  to  which 
they  refer.  It  does  not  however  follow 
that  the  arrangement  is  without  a  true 
method.  Three  sections  are  distinctly 
marked,  each  formally  commiencing  with 
an  invitation  to  listen. 

I.    Chapters  i.,  ii. 

Jehovah  is  coming  down  out  of  His 
place  to  visit  His  people,  Israel  first  and 
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then  Judah,  for  their  sins;  but  "the 
remnant"  shall  be  delivered  by  "the 
Breaker."    See  on  ii.  13. 

II.  Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  v. 

Aggravated  and  repeated  transgres- 
sions would  call  down  destruction  on 
Zion  ;  but  "  in  the  last  days"  Zion  is  to 
be  re-established,  she  and  Israel  are  to 
be  re-united,  and  the  nations  from  the 
east  and  the  west  are  to  be  called  to  join 
with  them  when  the  Redeemer  is  bom  at 
Bethlehem. 

III.  Chapters  vi.,  vii. 

Jehovah  holds  a  controversy  with  His 


people  for  their  obstinate  unfaithfulness. 
.The  Church  is  to  undergo  a  period  of 
bitter  discouragement,  but  she  will  pre- 
vail at  last  in  the  power  of  the  divine 
goodness,  and  the  old  promises  shall  be 
fulfilled. 


The  Reverend  Samuel  Clark's  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  to  the  Book  of  Micah 
were  completed,  but  not  printed,  be- 
fore his  unexpected  and  much  lamented 
death.  The  Editor  and  a  personal 
friend  are  responsible  for  a  few  final 
corrections. 
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tHeb. 
Hear,  ye 
people,  ail 
o/tkent. 
^  Deut.  32. 
I. 

Isai.  X.  2. 
t  Heb.  tAe 
/ulness 
thereof. 
^  Isai.  26. 

21. 

c  Psal.  115. 

«  Deut.  32. 

&  33*  29- 
«  Psal.  97. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  Micah  sheweth  the  wrath  of  God  against 
Jacob  for  idolatry.  lo  He  exhorteth  to 
mourning. 

THE  word  of  the  Lord  that  came 
to  Micah  the  Morasthite  in  the 
days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Samaria  and  Jerusalem. 

2  *  Hear,  all  ye  people ;  "■  hearken, 
O  earth,  and  '  all  that  therein  is  :  and 
let  the  Lord  God  be  witness  against 
you,  the  Lord  from  his  holy  temple. 

3  For,  behold,  *the  Lord  cometh 
forth  out  of  his  ""  place,  and  will  come 
down,  and  tread  upon  the  '^high  places 
of  the  earth. 

4  And   ^the   mountains   shall  be 


molten  under  him,  and  the  valleys 
shall  be  cleft,  as  wax  before  the  fire, 
and  as  the  waters  that  are  poured 
down  t  a  steep  place.    _  ^d^cmL 

5  For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is 
all  this,  and  for  tl^  sins  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  What  is  the  transgression 
of  Jacob }  is  it  not  Samaria  ?  and 
what  are  the  high  places  of  Judah  ? 
are  they  not  Jerusalem  ? 

6  Therefore  I  will  make  Samaria 
as  an  heap  of  the  field,  and  as  plant- 
ings of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour 
down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foun- 
dations thereof. 

7  And  all  the  graven  images  thereof 
shall  be  beaten  to  pieces,  and  all  the 


Chap.  I.  1.  Micah'\  An  abbreviated 
form  of  Micaiah.  The  longer  form  is  applied 
to  the  prophet  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jer. 
xxvi.  18.    See  Introd.  §  i. 

Morasthite']  That  is,  a  native,  or  inhabitant, 
of  Moresheth-gath,  the  place  mentioned  in 
V.  14,  where  see  note. 

Jotham,  Ahaa,  and  HezeiiahJ  See  Intro- 
duction, §§  i.  and  vi. 

Samaria  and  Jerusalem']  Samaria  is  natu- 
rally named  before  Jerusalem  as  the  earlier 
object  of  the  Assyrian  invasions.     Gp.  -w. 

5,  9- 

2.  allye  feeble]  Rather,  all  ye  peoples. 
Some  suppose  it  to  refer  specifically  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel;  but  it  probably  denotes  all 
nations  in  a  wider  sense.  This  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  expression  in  the  next  clause, 
"  against  you,"  because  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  concerned  in  the  divine  judgments. 
The  same  mode  of  address  was  employed  by 
the  prophet's  earlier  namesake,  i  K,  xxii.  »8. 
See  note  on  eh.  iv.  13. 

the  Lord  God]  USe  Lord  Jebovab.  The 
K  holy  temple  "  is  here  to  be  taken  symbolically, 
as  denoting  the  spiritual  abode  of  Jehovah. 
£p.  Ps.  xi.  4. 

3.  This  verse  might  be  rendered.  For  be- 
hold, Jehovah,  moving  forth  out  of  His 
place,  la  coming  down  and  Is  treading 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth.    The  vision 


of  God  coming  down  to  execute  judgment  is 
spoken  of  as  present  to  the  eye  of  the  prophet. 
Cp.  Isai.  xxvi.  %i. 

4.  shall  be  molten... shall  he  cleft']  Rather, 
are  melting.. .are  cleaving  open.  Dean 
Stanley  observes  that  this  imagery  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  earthquake  mentioned 
Amos  i.  I.  'Jewish  Church,'  vol.  11.  p.  438. 
Cp.  Isai.  Ixiv.  i. 

5.  The  sin  of  each  kingdom  is  here  identi- 
fied with  the  capital  city  as  the  place  in  which 
it  assumed  its  most  aggravated  and  concen- 
trated form.  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  a 
great  idol  leaiple.  Cp.  Is^.  x.  ji,  i«.  In 
the  parallelism  of  the  first  clause,  Jacob 
stands  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  house  of 
Israel:  in  the  second  clause,  it  denotes  only 
the  Northern  kingdom  as  distingutehed  from 
Judah.  On  the  "high  places"  see  Note  on 
Lev.  xxvi.  30. 

6.  as  an  heap. ..as  plantings]  Rather, 
into  a  ]ieap..J.nta  plantings.  The  city 
was  to  be  so  destroyed  that  its  ruins  would 
lie  in  heaps  like  stones  gathered  out  of  ground 
in  the  process  of  cultivation.  See  »  K.  xviii.  10. 

into  the  iiallef]    Samaria  stood  on  a  hill. 
discover']    In  modern  English,  lay  bare. 

7.  all  the  hires']  The  riches  of  the  idol 
shrines  are  here  spoken  of  as  the  earnings  of 
harlots.    Cf.  Deut.  xxiii,  18,    The  last  clause 
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hires  thereof  shall  be  burned  with  the 
fire,  and  all  the  idols  thereof  will  I  lay 
desolate :  for  she  gathered  it  of  the 
hire  of  an  harlot,  and  they  shall  re- 
turn to  the  hire  of  an  harlot. 

8  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl, 
I  will  go  stripped  and  naked  :  I  will 
J  make  a  wailing  like  the  -dragons,  and 
ofSte.owi.  mourning  as  the  *owls. 


tHeb. 


Q  For  '  her  wound  is  incurable :  for  '  O/-  *=,« 

.     ?  Till-  gruvoHsly 

It  is  come  unto  Judah;  he  is  corvte  sick  of  her 
unto  the  gate  of  my  people,  even  to  ™^am!t. 
Jerusalem  _  PThati.^ 

10  fl  •'^Declare  ye  it  not.  at  Gath, -o««<- 
weep  ye  not  at  all :  in  the  house  of  26."' 
"  Aphrah  ^'roU  thyself  in  the  dust.        1£L'< 


tfum  thai 


1 1  Pass  ye  awzy,  ^  thou  *  inhabitant  f^"J/''* 
of  Saphir,  having  thy  *  shame  naked  :  tHetw. 

kabitress. 
*  Isai.  47.  2,  3. 


means  that  luhat  Samaria  has  earned  as  a 
harlot^  shall  again  become  the  earnings  of  a 
harlot  in  the  heathen  land  ta  ivhich  it  shall  he 
carried.  A  curse  will  continue  to-  attend  the 
ill-gotten  wealth. 

8.  In  the  ready  sympathy  with  which  the 
prophet  sees  ruin  cOming  on  Judah,  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  on  Samaria,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  assuming  the  guise  of  a  captive,  not 
merely  that  of  a  mourner.  He  thus  becomes 
a  representative  of  the  approaching  captivity 
of  his  people, 

dragons... BtwlsJ  jaclEal8...0BtTicIi6B.  See 
notes  on  Lev.  xi.  16  and  Job  xxx.  ag. 

9.  For  every  one  of  Iter  wounds  (i.e. 
every  stroke  falling  on  Samaria)  is  incurable ; 
it  bas  come  to  Judah ;  it  bas  reached  to 
the  gate  of  my  people,  &c.  This  render- 
ing gives  the  sense  which  has  the  weight  of 
critical  authority  on  its  side.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
verb  translated  it  has  reached  is  masculine 
(as  it  is  given  in  the  A.V,  "he  is  come") 
while  the  substantive,  ivound,  is  feminine. 
But  in  certain  cases,  of  which  this  may  be 
considered  as  one,  the  subject  and  predicate 
need  not  agree  in  gender.  Some  however 
prefer  to  supply  a  masculine  subject,  either 
the  enemy  (Dr  Pusey,  the  two  German 
versions,  Leeser)  or,  Jehovah  (Kleinert). 
Roorda  takes  it  as  impersonal. 

10 — 15.  Nine  places,  beginning  with 
Aphrah  and  ending  with  Mareshah,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  the  south  part 
qf  the  Shephelah,  within  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  prophet's  dwelling-place,  are  here  de- 
nounced in  terms  which  are  plays  upon  their 
names.  It  is  not  possible  to  transfer  such 
paronomasia  to  a  strict  version ;  and  besides 
this,  the  etymologies  of  several  of  the  names 
are  doubtful.  _  This  paraphrase  may  however 
convey  a  fair  impression  of  fhe  original : — 

In  Dust-tovm  (Beth  Aphrah)  I  wallow  in  the 

dust. 
Ye  people  of  Fair-town  (Saphir),  in  shameftil 

nakedness  pass  away. 
The  people  of  Flock-tovra  (Zaanan)  have  not 

gone  forth  like  a  flock. 
The  calamity   of  Neighbour-town    (Beth-ezel) 

'makes  it  no  neighbour  to  give  you  refuge. 


For  the  people  of  Bitter-town  (Maroth)  have 
been    yearning  for   something   good   and 


For  evil  has  come  down  from  Jehovah  to  the 
very  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

Ye  people  of  Horse-town  (Lachish,  see  note  on 
V.  13),  bind  the  horse  swrift  for  flight  to  the 
chariot, 

For  ye  have  been  the  beginning  of  sin  to  the 
house  of  Zion, 

For  in  you  were  found  the  transgressions  of 
Israel. 

Therefore  must  thou,  O  Israel,  give  up  posses- 
sion of  Gath's  possession  (Moreslieth-gath). 

The  houses  of  False-tovra  (Achzib)  shall  be  as  a 
false  fountain  to  the  kings  of  Israel. 

I  will  yet  bring  an  inheritor  who  shall  lay  claim 
to  you,  ye  people  of  Heritage-town  (Mare- 
shah). 

The  glory  of  Israel  shall  flee  for  refiige  to  the 
cave  of  AduUam. 

10.  Declare  ye  it  not  at  Gath,  lueepye  not  at 
all]  The  prophet  here  refers  in  sad  irony  to 
the  shame  which  the  Israelite  should  feel  in 
exposing  his  woes  and  his  tears  to  the  gaze 
of  enemies.  But  since  Gath  in  Micah's  time 
was  no  longer  a  city  of  enemies,  we  must 
regard  the  expression  as  proverbial,  evidently 
derived  from  David's  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Saul,  2  S.  i.  zo. 

roll  thyself]  The  A.  V.  represents  the 
reading  of  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
But  the  Hebrew  text  itself  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  correct,  I  roll  myself.  The  prophet 
is  describing  his  own  mourning  for  the  woes 
of  his  people,  as  in  1;.  8.  Aphrah  has  been 
supposed  to  he  the  same  as  Ophrah  (Josh, 
xviii.  23  ;  1  S.  xiii.  17)  in  Benjamin,  north  of 
Jerusalem.  But  this  conjecture  is  suflSciently 
met  by  the  very  great  probability  that  all  the 
places  here  named  were  in  the  Shephelah.' 
See  note  on  w.  10 — 15.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  all  those  places,  of  which  the 
situation  is  either  known  for  certain,  or  ren- 
dered fairly  probable,  are  within  this  region.    ' 

11.  inhabitant  of  Saphir"]  The  word  for 
inhabitant  is  here  feminine  and  might  rather  be 
rendered  Inhabitress  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing verses.  It  stands  of  course  collectively  for 
the  inhabitants,  Saphir  is  said  by  Jerome  to 
have  been  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aske- 
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\?»',i!^  the  inhabitant  of  «  Zaanan  came  not 
^«lr.  forth  in  the  mourning  of  "  Beth-ezel  j 
place  near,  he  shall  receive  of  you  his  standing. 

12  For  the  inhabitant  of  Maroth 
'  9^^""   "  waited  carefully  for  good ;  but  evil 

came  down  from  the  Lord  unto  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem. 

13  O  thou  inhabitant  of  Lachish, 
bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast : 
she  is  the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  the 


daughter  of  Zion :  for  the  transgr'es- 
siohs  of  Israel  were  found  in  thee< 

14  Therefore  shalt  thou  give  pre- 
sents "  to  Moresheth-gath  :  the  houses  '  P'./'"'- 
of '  Achzib  shall  be  a  lie  to  the  kings  |17&.'|'' 
of  Israel. 

15  Yet  will  I  bring  an  heir  unto 
thee,   O    inhabitant    of  Mareshah  :  'Or,  t^ 
"he   shall   come   unto   AduUam   thefjS 
glory  of  Israel.  t"'""'' 


Ion.  Robinson  was  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  modem  Sa<wqftr.  But  see  '  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,'  s.  v. 

.  Zaanan]  Supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Zenan  of  Josh.  xv.  37.  The  site  is  unknown. 
The  latter  part  of  the  verse  should  rather  be 
arranged  and  rendered : — 

Tbe  liilialiltress  of  Zaanan  has  not 

come  fortb. 
Tbe  woe  of  Beth-ezel  takes  from 

you  Its  resting-place. 

Beih-meT]  Its  site  is  unknown.  On  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  same  as  Azel  near 
Jerusalem  (Zech.  xiv.  5)  see  note  on  Aphrah 
V.  10.  Dr  Pusey,  preferring  another  ety- 
mology of  the  name  to  the  one  here  adopted, 
gives  as  the  literal  rendering  of  the  clause, 
"The  mourning  of  the  house  of  woe  shall 
take  from  you  its  standing." 

12.  For  the  inhabltress  of  Maroth 

hath  sickened  for  good. 
For  evil  has  come  down  from  the 
Lord  to  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem. 
The  two  clauses  in  this  verse  appear  to  be 
co-ordinate.    Each  sets  forth  a  distinct  reason 
for  the  mourning  of  the  prophet,  cp.  w.  8,  9. 
The  evil  spoken  of  in  the  latter  clause  came 
to  its    height  when   Rabshakeh    gave  Sen- 
nacherib's message  to  the  ministers  of  Heze- 
kiah  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  (Isai. 
xixvi.  a).    The  situation  of  Maroth  is  un- 
known. 

13.  Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift 
courser,  0  Inhabltress  of  Lachish:  the 
beginning  of  sin  has  she  been  to  the 
daughter  of  Zlon:  for  In  thee  were 
found  the  transgressions  of  Israel. 
The  verbal  play  in  this  verse  consists  in  the 
similar  endings  of  the  words  rechesh  (i.e.  swift 
courser)  and  Lachish.  It  would  seem  from 
the  two  latter  clauses  that  Lachish  was  the 
first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  adopt 
the  idolatry  of  the  Northern  kingdom  (cp.  v. 
5,  vi.  16,  I  K.  xiv.  16;  Amos  viii.  14):  but 
we  have  no  definite  information  on  this  head. 
Lachish  was  the  most  important  of  the  places 
here  mentioned.  It  is,  with  great  probability, 
identified  with  the  modern  Umhdkis,    It  was 


one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Amorites  (Josh. 
X.  3)  and  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (»  Ghro. 
xi.  9).  The  name  probably  denotes  a  strong 
place.  Its  importance  is  indicated  in  several 
passages,  especially  in  connection  with  Sen- 
nacherib's successes,  Isai.  xxxvi.  i,  a  ;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  7.  On  its  history,  see  note  on  Josh. 
X.  3,  and  on  the  very  interesting  Assyrian 
sculptures  which  appear  to  represent  it,  'Diet, 
of  the  Bible,'  s.  v. 

14.  Therefore  shalt  thou  give  presents']  The 
context  shews  that  the  prophet  now  addresses 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  presents  spoken 
of  are  the  parting  gifts,  or  marriage-por- 
tion, given  by  a  father  to  his  daughter  on  his 
sending  her  away  as  a  bride  to  her  new  home. 
The  word  moresheth  signifies  possession  and 
the  paronomasia  seems  to  hinge  upon  this 
meaning.  Thou  must  give  up  th)  hold  upon 
071.^% possession.  Some  suppose  that  the  re- 
semblance of  sound  between  moresheth  and 
morasah  (i.e.  betrothed)  was  in  the  prophet's 
mind  so  as  to  suggest  the  bride's  parting 
presents  (Keil,  Kleinert).  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Moresheth-gath  was  the  native 
place  of  the  prophet,  since  his  designation, 
Morasthite  (v.  i),  would  be  regularly  formed 
from  its  name. 

./Ichzii]  Mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Shephelah,  Josh.  xv.  44-  It  is  supposed  to  ' 
be  the  same  as  Chezib,  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarch  Judah,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
5.  If  so,  it  was  one  of  the  very  old  cities  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  modern  es-zii,  on  the 
sea-shore,  may  occupy  its  site. 

a  lie]  Heb.  achzeA,  which  is  used  to  denote 
a  deceptive  brook  that  dries  up  and  disap- 
points the  thirsty  wayfarer.  Cf.  Job  vi.  15  ; 
Ps.  cxxvi.  4;  Jer.  xv.  18.  "The  kings  of 
Israel "  must  here  be  understood  to  be  the 
kings  of  the  surviving  kingdom,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Northern  one. 

15.  an  heir]  i.e.  Sennacherib,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  inherit  the  city.  The  name 
Mareshah  may  signify  either  inheritance,  or 
hill  city.  Mareshah  was  near  Achzib,  Josh. 
XV.  44.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  2  Chro. 
xi.  8.  Its  site  is  probably  the  modern 
Marash. 

he  shall  come]    If  this  rendering  is  correct, 
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■^  Isai.  22* 

X2. 


16  Make  thee  'bald,  and  poll  thee 
for  thy  delicate  children  j  enlarge  thy 


baldness  as  the  eagle;    for  they  are 
gone  into  captivity  fram  thee. 


the  meaning  is  that  the  enemy  shali  advance 
as  far  as  AduUam  where>  the  nobles  of  Israel 
have  taken  refiige.  But  the  alternative  render- 
ing of  the  margin  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
There  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  use  of  the 
cave  of  AduUam  made  by  David,  i  S.  xxii. 
I,  a.  AduUam  vi^as  one  of  the  old  cities  of 
the  Shephelah  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  I,  iz ;  Josh.  xii.  15  ;  a  Chro.  xi.  7. 
Its  exact  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
there  are  many  caves,  which  might  have 
suited  David's  purpose,  in  the  district  in 
which  it  must  have  been  included. 

16.  Judah  is  now  again  addressed,  cp. 
V.  14. 

Mate  thee  bald"]     The  idolatrous  custom 


to  which  reference  is  here  made  seems  to 
have  kept  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Divine  law.  See  notes  on  Lev. 
xix.  2j,  a8 ;  Deut.  xiv.  i,  a.  The  prophet 
may  here  use  the  imperative  in  grave  irony. 
The  object  of  the  mourning  must  be  under- 
stood to  include  the  whole  range  of  the 
calamities  which  were  coming  upon  Judah 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Babylonians.     See  iv.  10. 

tbe  eagle]  Not  the  eagle  but  the  vulture, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  bald  head.  The 
Heb.  word  appears  to  denote  the  great  vul- 
ture (yultur/ulvus),  which  is  weU  known  in 
the  Holy  Land.    See  on  Lev.  xi.  13. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  i.  10. 


There  is  another  interpretation  of  this 
passage  which  should  not  be  unnoticed,  since 
•it  has  been  adopted  by  a  large  proportion 
of  recent  critics.  The  latter  of  the  two 
clauses  was  understood  by  the  LXX.  to  con- 
tain the  name  of  a  second  place,  'AxAn,  or 
'EvaKelii.  The  Greek  text  is  uncertain  and 
confused,  but  the  mention  of  a  second  city  is 
countenanced  by  several  of  the  Bathers. 
Taking  the  hint  from  this  fact,  Reland  in- 
geniously supposed  that  there  is  a  contraction 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  involving  the  name  of 
Aecho  {Judg.  i.  31),  the  modem  Acre.  The 
rendering  might  thus  be,  "  TeU  it  not  in  Gath, 


weep  not  in  Accho."  The  word  133,  in 
•weeping,  is  assumed  to  stand  for  IDM.  These 
two  cities,  it  is  imagined,  might  have  been 
named  to  represent  the  foreign  element  in 
each  kingdom.  So  Reland,  '  Patestina,' 
p.  J34,  followed  by  De  Wette,  Zunz,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  Williams,  Kleinert.  On  the  other 
side  are  Caspari,  KeU,  Roorda,  and  Pusey. 
The'  last  speaks  of  this  interpretation,  not,  as 
it  seems,  without  good  reason,  as  "histori- 
cally unnatural,"  and,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
traction assumed  to  exist  in  the  original  text, 
as  "  violating  the  Hebrew  idiom." 


CHAPTER  11. 

I  Against  oppression,  4  A  lamentation,  7  A 
reproof  of  injustice  and  idolatry,  12  A  pro- 
mise of  restoring  Jacob. 

WOE  to  them  that  devise  ini- 
quity, and  work  evil  upon  their 
beds !  when  the  morning  is  light,  they 


practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the  power 
of  their  hand. 

2  And  they  covet  "fields,  and  take  "'^s-^ 
them  by  violence ;  and  houses,  and  take 

them  away:  so  they  'oppress  a  man  and  ' P/.    , 

,  .     ,  •'  ■'  ',,...  defraud. 

his  house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage. 

3  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  ; 


Chap.  II.  Having  proclaimed  the  visita- 
tion which  was  coming  upon  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  prophet  now  denounces  special  woe 
on  those  by  whose  offences  it  was  occasioned. 
First  among  these  were  they  who  laid  plans 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost  of  their  bre- 
thren, and  who  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
false  prophets.  This  denunciation  is  followed 
on  a  sudden  by  a  promise  of  deliverance  for 
the  Lord's  people. 

1.  upon  their  beds']  The  acts  of  the  oppres- 
sors are  of  set  purpose,  determined  on  in  the 
silence  of  the  night.  Cf  Ps.  xxxvi.  4.  In 
contrast  with  this  the  thoughts  "in  the  night 


watches"  of  the  true  IsraeUte  are  of  the  Lord 
and  His  goodness,  Ps.  Ixiii.  6. 

in  the  pomier  of  their  hand"]  The  extent  of 
their  might  had  become  their  measure  of 
right, 

2.  This  same  grovelling  ambition  is  spoken 
of  also  by  Isaiah  (v.  8).  The  case  of  Ahab 
and  Naboth  is  an  illustrative  example.  The 
offence  was  not  only  a  cruel  injustice,  but  it 
was  a  gross  violation  of  the  great  national 
principle  expressed  in  the  Jubilee  Law,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  land  belonged  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  was  granted  in  use  to  His  people  on 
condition  of  the  maintenance  of  an  equitable 
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Behold,  against  this  family  do  I  devise 
an  evil,  from  wrhich  ye  shall  not  re- 
move your  necks  ;  neither  shall  ye  go 
haughtily :  for  this  time  is  evil. 

4  H  In  that  day  shall  one  take  up  a 
parable  against  you,  and  lament  *with 
a  doleful  lamentation,  and  say.  We 
be  utterly  spoiled  :  he  hath  changed 
the  portion  of  my  people :  how  hath 
he   removed   it  from  me  !    "  turning 

resTariur.  away  he  hath  divided  our  fields. 

5  Therefore  thou  shalt  have  none 
«DeuL32.  that  shall  *cast  a  cord  by  lot  in  the 

congregation  of  the  Lord. 


tHcb. 
wit/t  a 
/amenta- 
tioti  0/ 

tions. 

II  Or, 
instead  of 


6  '^'Prophesy  ye  not,  say  they  to 
them  that  prophesy:  they  shall  not 
prophesy  to  them,  that  they  shall  not 
take  shame. 

7^0  thou  that  art  named  the  house 
of  Jacob,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
"straitened?  ««  these  his  doings?  do 
not  my  words  do  good  to  him  that 
walketh  *  uprightly  ? 

8  Even  *  of  late  my  people  is  risen 
up  as  an  enemy  :  ye  pull  off  the  robe 
*with  the  garment  from  them  that 
pass  by  securely  as  men  averse  from 
war. 


I  Or,  Pro- 
phesy not 
as  ihey 
profit' 


1  Heb. 
Drop,  &•€. 
^  Isai,  30. 


I  Or, 
shortened! 

tHeb. 
upright  ? 

yesterday, 

tHeb. 
over  a- 
gainst  a 
garment. 


distribution  of  it.  See  Note  II.  after  Lev.  xxv. 
On  the  same  disposition  manifested  at  a  much 
later  period  see  Matt,  xxiii.  14.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  description  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  Micah's  time  read  Amos  ii.  4 — 
iv.  3. 

3.  this  family]  i.e.  the  whole  race  of  Israel, 
called  in  1;.  7  "the  house  of  Jacob."  Cp. 
Amos  iii.  i. 

do  I  devise  an  evU'\  While  the  oppressors 
were  devising  evil  against  their  brethren,  Je- 
hovah was  devising  evil  upon  them.  A  hostile 
yoke  was  to  be  laid  upon  their  necks.  See 
Jer.  xxvii.  la.  The  word  evil  is  used  in  v.  1 
for  moral  evil;  in  this  verse,  for  its  conse- 
quences. The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  word 
is  to  be  noticed,  i.  ij,  ii.  i,  3,  iii.  2,  11. 

4.  The  threat  is  that  their  enemies  should 
take  up  their  own  words  of  lamentation  and 
make  them  by-words  of  derision. 

lament  luith  a  doleful  lamentation]  The 
sound  and  form  of  the  original  expression  are 
aptly  rendered  by  Dr  Pusey,  "shall  wail  a 
wail  of  woe." 

We  be  utterly  spoiled']  The  form  of  what 
was  to  become  a  by-word  among  the  heathen 
might  be  thus  represented : — 

We  are  utterly  spoiled; 

He  is  shifting  the  portion  of  my 

people; 
How  he  removes  It  from  mel 
He    Is    dividing   our  fields   to  an 

infidel. 

In  return  for  their  sin  in  disturbing  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  land  (v.  a),  the  Lord 
IS  now  going  to  distribute  it  to  the  heathen. 
The  word  rendered  "turning  away"  more 
properly  means,  to  one  <who  turns  aiuay  from 
God,  i.e.  an  unbeliever,  or  apostate. 

5.  thou]  Each  of  the  covetous  oppressors 
mentioned  in  w.  i,  *  is  here  personally  ad- 
dressed.   Cp.  iii.  10. 

cast  a  cord  by  lot]     There  appears  here  to 


be  an  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  the  land 
was  originally  measured  out  by  lot  among  the 
Israelites,  Josh.  xiv.  i,  5  ;  Judg.  i.  3.  The 
complaint  in  v.  4  is  to  be  reaUzed."  There 
would  be  no  one  in  the  congregation  of  Jeho- 
vah to  measure  out  his  allotment  to  the  op- 
pressor, who  would  in  consequence  not  obtain 
possession  of  it. 

6.  Prophesy]  The  Hebrew  word  thus  ren- 
dered here  and  in  i;.  11  (nataph)  strictly 
signifies  to  drop,  as  in  the  margin.  In  other 
places  in  the  A.V.  it  is  so  rendered,  and  'uiord, 
with  a  defining  pronoun,  is  supplied  after  it. 
Ezek.  XX.  46,  xxi.  a;  Amos  vii.  16.  The 
mode  of  expression  is  amplified  and  explained 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  a,  "My  doctrine  shall  drop  as 
the  rain,  ray  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew." 
This  verse  is  obscure,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
connective  words.  The  meaning  is  proba- 
bly : — (The  oppressors)  say  to  them  that  pro- 
phesy. Prophesy  not:  (but)  they  luili  go  on 
prophesying;  (yet)  it  is  not  for  the  sake  rf  these 
men,  vuhose  shame  shall  not  depart,  that  they 
shall  prophesy.  In  the  rendering  of  the  margin 
of  our  Bible  the  verse  is  taken  as  advice  to  the 
true  prophets  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
false  prophets.  But  this  interpretation  is  not 
well  supported. 

7.  named  the  house  of  Jacob]  A  glance  at 
the  boastful,  national  pride  of  the  Israelites. 
Cp.  Isai.  xlviii.  i;  John  viii.  33,  39. 

are  these  his  doings]  The  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  their  own  doings.  The  Lord's 
goodness  was  not  straitened.  His  words  were 
as  ready  as  ever  to  sustain  and  comfort  the 
upright. 

8.  Even  of  late]  Rather,  Even  now ; 
literally,  yesterday. 

as  an  enemy]  That  is,  as  if  they  were  at 
war  with  the  inoffensive  ones,  who  had  no 
thought  of  war,  and  supposed  themselves  to 
be  in  security. 

robe.. .garment]  The  precise  meaning  of 
each  Hebrew  word  is  uncertain.    It  is  most 
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l^les,  9  '^^^  "  women  of  m^  people  have 

ye  cast  out  from  their  pleasant  houses ; 

from  their  children  have  ye  taken  away 

my  glory  for  ever. 

10  Arise  ye,  and  depart ;  for  this  is 

not  your  rest :  because  it  is  polluted,  it 

shall  destroy  you,  even  virith  a  sore 

destruction. 
!»?(*  ttf^      1 1  If  a  man  '  walking  in  the  spirit 
wimi,  and  and  falschood  do  lie,  saying,  I   will 
*■*'■  prophesy  unto  thee  of  wine  and  of 

strong  drink ;  he  shall  even  be  the 

prophet  of  this  people. 


12  IT  Iwill  surely  assemble,  O  Ja- 
cob, all  of  thee ;  I  will  surely  gather 
the  remnant  of  Israel ;  I  will  put 
them  together  as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah, 
as  the  flock  in  the  midst  of  their  fold  : 
they  shall  make  great  noise  by  reason 
oi  the  multitude  of  men. 

13  The  breaker  is  come  up  before 
them  :  they  have  broken  up,  and  have 
passed  through  the  gate,  and  are  gone 
out  by  it :  and  their  king  shall  pass 
before  them,  and  the  Lord  on  the 
head  of  them. 


likely  that  they  mean  the  outer  and  inner 
principal  garments,  like  the  cloak  and  the  coat 
of  Luke  vi.  29. 

9.  Tbeiwomen... their  children]  Thewidows, 
who  had  no  husbands  to  protect  them,  and 
their  fatherless  children.  Isai.  x.  a;  Matt, 
xxiii.  14. 

my  glory]  i.e.  the  glorious  gifts  which  the 
Lord  had  bestowed  on  them  as  the  children  of 
His  people. 

for  ever]  The  oppressors  held  fast  their 
booty  and  never  made  restitution. 

10.  The  Lord  now  addresses  the  whole 
people.  The  land  which  He  had  given  them 
was  so  polluted  by  their  sin  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  their  resting-place.  In  order  to 
escape  utter  destruction,  they  were  to  go  into 
captivity.  They  had  made  the  land  sick.  Cp. 
Lev.  xviii.  25,  a8,  29. 

11.  in  the  spirit]  The  marginal  rendering, 
with  the  wind,  &c.,  is  preferred  by  most 
critics.  Some,  however,  take  "the  spirit  and 
falsehood"  to  denote  a  lying  spirit,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  words  of  the  elder  Micaiah, 
I  K.  xxii.  n.  The  general  meaning  of  the 
verse  is,  that  the  false  prophets  urge  the  pro- 
mises of  the  good  things  of  this  life  (such  as 
Lev.  xxvi.  4,  5,  10;  Deut.  xxviii.  3 — 5)  so  as 


to  encourage  their  hearers  in  carnal  indifference 
and  security ;  and  that  it  is  a  man  of  this  kind 
whom  the  people  accept  to  be  their  prophet. 

prophesy... prophet]  The  literal  meaning  of 
the  word^  thus  rendered  is  explained  in  the 
note  on  -v.  6. 

12,  13.  These  verses  appear  to  contain  a 
prophecy  of  the  return  from  the  captivity  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  evidently  set  it  forth  as 
the  type  of  the  spiritual  triumph  of  the  MeSr 
siah.  They  fiimish  a  most  characteristic  in- 
stance of  the  sudden  transitions  which  mark 
the  style  of  Micah,  as  well  as  of  his  graphic 
power.  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter 
and  Introduction,  §  v. 

12.  as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah,  as  the  flock  in 
the  midst  of  their  fold]  like  sheep  in  a 
fold,  like  a  flock  In  the  midst  of 
its  pasture.    See  Note  below. 

13.  The  breaker  goes  before  them; 
they  are  breaking  through;  they  pass 
through  the  gate  and  are  going  out; 
their  king  marches  on  before  them, 
and  Jehovah  is  at  their  head.  On  the 
word  "breaker"  see  Note  at  the  end  of  the 
.Ch^ter. 

the  ZoKD  -on  the  head  of  them]  Cp.  Isai. 
lii.  12. 


Various  opinions  have  been  held  on  the 
Interpretation  of  this  passage.  It  has  been 
taken : — 

(i)  As  the  words  of  Jehovah  proclaim- 
ing a  gracious  deliverance  to  His  people, 
eagerly  coming  together  like  a  flock  to  their 
place  of  pasture,  after  the  chastisement,  de- 
nounced in  what  goes  before,  had  taken  effect. 
The  weight  of  authority  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  this  view  (RosenmuUer,  Caspari, 
Hengstenberg,  Hitzig,  Keil,  Pusey,  &c.). 

(2)  As  the  words  of  Jehovah  contmuing 
the  threat  of  the  woe  which  was  to  come 
immediately,   in   which    His    people    should 


NOTE  on  Chap.  ii.  12,  13. 


crowd  together  into  their  cities  like  a  drove  of 
sheep  for  destruction  (Kimchi,  the  Geneva 
translators,  French  and  English,  Williams, 
&c.). 

(3)  Taking  the  words  in  a  favourable  sense, 
as  representing  the  lying  promises  uttered  by 
the  false  prophets.  The  verses  taken  thus 
would  be  immediately  connected  with  11.  11 
(Grotius,  Roorda,  Kleinert). 

(4)  As  a  fragment  out  of  its  place,  disturb- 
ing the  connection  between  ii.  11  and  iii.  i 
(Ewald,  Davidson). 

The  Hebrew  word  mvi  (bozrah)  in  i>.  la 
signifies  an  enclosure,  such  as  a  sheepfold. 
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The  ancient  vel'sions,  with  the  earliest  of  the 
modem  versions,  here  take  it  as  an  appellative. 
So  do  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Zunz, 
Hitzig,  Kleinert,  and  Leeser.  The  English 
version  is,  however,  supported  by  Drusius, 
Grotius,  Bochart,  RosenmtiUer,  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  Pusey,  and  Williams.  There  appear  to 
have  been  two  cities  named  Bozrah;  one  in 
Edom,  which  was  certainly  famous  for  sheep 
(i  Chro.  i.  44;  Isai.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1),  the 
other  in  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  44),  which  might 
well  have  been  so  from  its  situation.  See  a  K. 
iii.  4.  But  the  rendering,  which  has  the  best 
authority,  is  that  contained  in  the  note  on 
V.  It.  With  the  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet,  compare  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31,  xxxvi.  37, 
38 ;  and,  as  another  comment  on  the  passage, 
read  Deut.  xxx.  1 — 6.  The  crowding  forth 
of  the  people  from  the  land  of  their  captivity 
suggests  the  hurrying  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  33,  38,  39. 


"The  breaker"  (pBrT),  in  v.  13,  might  de- 
note the  divine  force  (Isai.  xlv.  i,  a),  the 
"arm  of  the  Lord"  (Isai.  li.  9),  breaking 
down  every  obstacle  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  restoration  of  God's  people.  But  the 
construction  of  the  verse  seems  to  indicate  a 
strictly  personal,  not  a  metaphorical,  applica- 
tion or  the  word.  A  Jewish  tradition,  recog- 
nized in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  identifies  it 
as  a  title  of  the  Messiah.  Compare  the  Chal- 
dee  rendering  of  Isai.  x.  47  with  this  verse. 
Dr  Pusey,  on  the  same  point,  refers  to  '  Huls. 
Thes.  Jud.'  pp.  143,  144.  "Their  king,"  in 
its  nearest  sense,  would  denote  Zerubbabel. 

Those  who  take  the,  passage  to  refer  to  the 
going  into  captivity,  suppose  "the  breaker"  to 
express  the  hostile  forces  besieging  Samaria, 
and  those  who  were  afterwards  to  besiege 
Jerusalem,  and  "their  king"  to  represent,  for 
each  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hoshea  and  Ze- 
dekiah. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I  The  cruelty  of  the  princes.    ^  The  falsehood  of 
the  prophets.     8  The  security  of  them  both, 

AND  I  said,  Hear,  I  pray  you,  O 
XI.  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes 
of  the  house  of  Israel ;  Is  it  not  for 
you  to  know  judgment  ? 

2  Who  hate  the  good,  and  love 
the  evil ;  who  pluck  off  their  skin 
from  off  them,  and  their  flesh  from 
off"  their  bones ; 

3  Who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my 


people,  and  flay  their  skin  from  off" 
them  ;  and  they  break  their  bones, 
and  chop  them  in  pieces,  as  for  the 
pot,  and  as  flesh  within  the  caldron. 

4  Then  shall  they  cry  unto  the 
Lord,  but  he  will  not  hear  them : 
he  will  even  hide  his  face  from  them 
at  that  time,  as  they  have  behaved 
themselves  ill  in  their  doings. 

5  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concern- 
ing the  prophets  that  make  my  people 

err,  that  "  bite  with  their  teeth,  and  °^'^-  "^ 


Chap.  III.  1.  And  I  said'\  The  con- 
junction here  expresses  some  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  chapter.  The  con- 
nection might  seem  to  be  strictest  between 
this  verse  and  verse  A  of  ch.  ii.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  accordance  with  the  prophet's 
style  to  ascribe  to  the  conjunction  a  less  strict 
connection,  keeping  the  text  as  it  is.  See 
Introduction,  §  v.  and  note  after  ch.  ii. 

Micah  now  addresses  the  official  rulers  of 
Israel,  and  then  in  i>.  a,  using  the  third 
person,  pronounces  on  them  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  sternly  likening  their  cruel  out- 
rages to  cannibal  feasting. 

heads... princes']    Rather,  rulers.. .Judges. 

judgment']    Rather,  Justice. 

2,  3.]  Hating  good,  and  loving  evil, 
tearing  men's  skins  from  off  them,  and 
tbelr  flesh  from  their  bones,  they  have 
even  eaten  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and 
have  stripped  their  skin  from  off  them, 
and  have  broken  their  bones,  and  have 
cut  them  In  pieces  as  if  for  the  pot, 
even  like  meat  within  the  caldron. 


4.  Then]  That  is,  in  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion foretold  in  the  preceding  chapters,  espe- 
cially ch.  ii.  4.  Cp.  Ps.  xviii.  41 ;  Prov.  xxi.- 
13  ;  James  ii.  13. 

5 — 8.  In  these  verses  Micah  declares  the 
doom  of  the  false  prophets,  contrasting  them 
with  himself  as  a  type  of  the  true  prophets. 

5.  that  bite  luith  their  teeth,  and  cry,  Peace] 
The  Hebrew  word  (nashai)  here  rendered 
bite  is  always  used  to  denote  biting  venom- 
ously, like  a  serpent,  or  to  perform  a  malicious 
act.  The  clause,  taken  by  itself,  and  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  would  refer  to  those  who  are 
plotting  mischief  while  they  are  crying  Peace 
(see  1  S.  XX.  9).  But  some,  following  the 
rendering  of  the  Targum,  take  the  word 
nashak  as  used  figuratively  for  eating  food 
under  disgraceful  conditions,  and  refer  it  to 
bribes  of  food  given  to  false  prophets  (so 
Grotius,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Keil,  Kleinert,  &c.). 
This,  it  is  urged,  connects  the  clause  better 
with  the  one  which  follows  it,  giving  the 
passage  this  meaning,  luboy  tvhen  anything  is 
given  them  to  eat,  are  ready  to  cry,  Peace: 
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cry,  Peace ;  and  he  that  putteth  not 
into  their  mouths,  they  even  prepare 
war  against  him. 

6  Therefore  night  shall  be  unto  you, 
nHek  *  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision ;  and 
vision.  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you,  *  that  ye 
/nm'di-  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun  shall  go 
vining.     down  over  the  prophets,  and  the  day 

shall  be  dark  over  them. 

7  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed, 
and  the  diviners  confounded :  yea,  they 

*  ?'''• ,.,   shall  all  cover  their  *  lips ;  for  there  is 

upper  Up.  en'    J 

no  answer  of  (jod. 

8  fl  But  truly  I  am  full  of  power 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare 
unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to 
Israel  his  sin. 


9  Hear  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  princes  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judg- 
ment, and  pervert  all  equity. 

10  They  buildup  Zionwitb  **bloc}d,  *  Ezet.sa. 
and  Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  ze'ph.  3. 3. 

11  The  heads  thereof  judge  for^^^; 
reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach 

for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  di- 
vine for  money  :  yet  will  they  lean 
upon  the  Lord,  *  and  say.  Is  not  the  *  Heb. 

T  5  '1  saying. 

Lord  among  us  r  none  evil  can  come 
upon  us. 

1 2  Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your 

sake  be  '  plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jeru-  ^  J"-  =s- 
salem  shall   become   heaps,  and  the 
mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest. 


but  against  him  <who  refuses  to  find  them,  they 
priiclaim  tuar.  The  obvious  objection  to  this 
interpretation  is  the  forced  meaning  which  it 
puts  upon  the  word  nashak. 

he  that  putteth  not  into  their  mouths'^  Cf. 
I  S.  ii.  16. 

prepare  TO«r]  Literally,  they'  consecrate  ivar  ; 
that  IS,  they  solemnly  proclaim  it,  as  if  they 
were  doing  it  by  Divine  sanction. 

6,  7.  The  prophets  who  are  false  to  their 
calling  shall  lose  the  Ught  which  they  once 
had  and  shall  be  left  in  spiritual  darkness. 
Being  in  shame  and  confusion  themselves,  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  delude  others.  Cp. 
Isai.  xxix.  9 — la  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  2,  3,  i%,  23. 

cover  their  lips'\  To  cover  the  face  up  to 
the  nostrils  was  a  sign  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
Lev.  xiii.  45  ;  Ezek.  xxiv..  17. 

8.  The  prophet  here  declares  the  authority 
with  which  he  was  endowed.  He  had  the 
clearest  certainty  that  the  power  and  the 
judgment  and  the  might  vrithin  him  were  from 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah. 

9 — 12.  In  a  fresh  address,  he  again  de- 
nounces destruction  on  Jerusalem,  and  adds, 
as  delinquents,  the  priests,  and  the  rulers,  the 
judges,  and  the  prophets  who  had  been  men- 
tioned above. 

9.  .  this"]  That  is,  the  woe  to  come  de- 
clared in  V.  1%. 

beads... princes^    rulers.. .judges,    as    in 

V.  I. 

that  abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  all  eqmty\ 
Literally,  abhorring  judgment  and  they  pervert 
all  equity.  There  is  the  same  sort  of  change 
in  the  person  of  the  verb  as  in  w.  i,  %.  The 
prophet  leaves  off  speaking  to  the  offenders 
and  speaks  of  them. 


10.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  may  literally 
bear  on  the  tyrannical  extortions,  by  means  of 
which  those  who  were  in  power  were  adorn- 
ing the  city  with  fine  buildings,  like  Jehoiakim 
at  a  later  period  (see  Jer.  xxii.  13 — 17) ;  or  it 
may  have  an  ironical  force  and  intimate  that 
they  were  not  building,  but  destroying  Jerusa- 
lem and  bringing  God's  people  to  ruin.  In 
illustration  of  the  latter  explanation,  see  Ps. 
li.  18.  Habakkuk  (ii.  iz)  applies  similar  lan- 
guage to  the  Chaldseans,  but  probably  with  a 
different  meaning. 

11.  The  heads']  The  term  here  includes 
the  rulers  and  judges. 

the  priests']  The  corruption  of  the  priests 
is  here  first  mentioned.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  their  appointed  duty  to  explain  the 
Law  (Lev.  x.  11 ;  Deut.  xvii.  9 — 13 ;  xxxiii. 
10).  Teaching  for  hire  was  therefore  unlaw- 
ful and  a  fraud  on  the  poor. 

they  lean  upon  the  Lord]  In  their  self- 
deception  they  blindly  affected  to  trust  in 
Jehovah  while  they  were  disobeying  His 
word. 

12.  Cp.  Ism.  xxxii.  13,  14.  The  same 
fate  which  was  just  going  to  fall  on  Samaria 
(i.  6),  awaited  Jerusalem.  This  verse  was 
quoted  by  some  of  the  elders  of  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Jehoiakim,  as  having  been  spoken 
with  impunity  by  Micah  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  similar 
boldness  of  utterance  of  Jeremiah.  See  Jer. 
xxvi.  18 ;  Introd.  §  vi.  The  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  was  to  become  as  desolate 
as  a  hill  in  a  forest.  The  site  of  the  temple 
is  here  distinguished  firom  Zion.  It  is  gene- 
ralljr  spoken  of  as  included  within  it.  See 
Ps.  ii.  6j  ix.  «,.»».  7,  XX.  a,  3, 1.  a,  cxxxii. 
cp.  -vv.  5  and  8 ;  Isai.  xxiv.  7,3,  xxviii.  16, 
xxxiii.  ao,  Ix.  14;  Jer.  xxxi.  6,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

I  The  glory,  ^  peace,  8  kingdom,  ii  and  victory 
of  the  church. 

BUT  "in  the  last  days  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills ;  and  people  shall  flow  unto  it. 


2  And  many  nations  shall  come, 
and  say.  Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  jGod  of  Jacob  ;  and  he 
will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths :  for  the  law  shall 
go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

3  II  And  he  shall  judge  among  many 


Chap.  IV.  The  vision  of  the  prophet 
again  changes,  and  with  greater  effect.  While 
he  had  been  denouncing  the  woe  soon  to  fall 
upon  the  earthly  Zion,  his  mind  had  been 
relieved  for  a  short  interval  (ii.  ra,  13)  by  a 
glimpse  of  a  bright  prospect,  in  which  the 
foreseen  return  from  the  captivity  served  him 
with  figures  shadowing  forth  a  greater  deliver- 
ance in  a  more  remote  future.  But  now  that 
deliverance  is  distinctly  unveiled  to  his  sight. 
The  "  last  days "  appear  to  him  when  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  should  be  set  up.  The 
Lord's  house,  no  longer  to  be  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  but  the  Universal  Church,  was  to 
be  established  for  ever  higher  than  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  spiritual  darkness  now  &lling  upon 
Israel  was  to  be  dispelled,  by  a  light  destined 
to  lighten  and  attract  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  the  fearfiil  desolations  of  war  were  to 
be  succeeded  by  peace  and  plenty. 

The  prophet  introduces  the  subject  to  his 
countrymen  with  words  which  are  common 
to  him  and  his  elder  contemporary,  Isaiah. 

1 — 3.  This  passage,  with  slight  literal 
variations,  is  the  same  as  Isai.  ii.  a,  3,  4.  The 
question,  Which  of  the  two  prophets  was  its 
author  ?  is  a  difficult  one.  A  heavy  prepon- 
derance of  critical  authority  (including  Cas- 
pari,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  &c.)  is  in 
favour  of  Micah.  Dr  Pusey  says,  "  It  is 
now  owned,  well  nigh  on  all  hands,  that  the 
great  prophecy,  three  verses  of  which  Isaiah 
prefixMl  to  his  second  chapter,  was  originally 
delivered  by  Micah."  The  connection  of  the 
passage  with  what  goes  before  it  and  what 
follows  it  appears  to  be  natural  and  intimate 
in  Micah.  In  Isaiah  it  forms  the  introduction 
of  a  new  subject,  and  what  follows  it  has 
more  the  aspect  of  a  comment.  The  best 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  are  given  by 
Pusey  in  his  Introduction  to  Micah,  p.  289, 
and  by  Delitzsch  in  his  notes  on  Isai.  ii.  But 
Dr  Kay  assigns  powerful  reasons  in  support 
of  Isaiah's  authorship.  Note  C.  on  Isai.  ii. 
Some  have  conjectured  that  the  passage  was 
a  document  of  earlier  date  quoted  by  each 
prophet. 

1.    Buti    Rather,  And  yet. 

in  the  last  days\  Literally,  at  the  end  of  the 
days.  The  phrase  generally  means  at  the 
termination  of  the  period  which  is,  at  the 


time,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  But  in  the 
Old  Testament  it  has  rather  a  specific  appli- 
cation to  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  the  time  of 
the  Messiah's  reign.  It  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  coming  of  Shiloh  (Gen.  xlix.  i)  and  to  the 
Star  that  was  to  arise  out  of  Jacob  (Num. 
xxiv.  14).    See  note  on  Isai.  ii.  i. 

established]  That  is,  set  up  so  as  to  abide 
and  never,  like  the  earthly  Zion,  to  come  to 
an  end.     See  Dan.  ii.  44 ;  Luke  i.  33. 

in  the  top  of  the  mountains]  Better,  perhaps, 
as  the  chief  of  the  mountains.  The  context 
seems  too  clear  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
fute the  opinion  of  Jewish,  and  of  some  few 
Christian,  commentators,  who  have  referred 
this  prophecy  to  the  restoration  of  the  earthly 
Jerusalem.  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is 
what  is  here  immediately  spoken  of.  Com- 
pare with  it  Ezek.  xvii.  az — 24.  More  often 
indeed  the  deliverances  of  God's  people  from 
their  worldly  afflictions,  as  foreseen  by  the 
prophets,  are  used  to  furnish  typical  illustra- 
tions of  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  See, 
for  example,  Ps.  xlviii. ;  Ezek.  xl. ;  Micah  ii. 
la,  13.  But  it  is  not  so  here.  The  expres- 
sion "  in  the  last  days  "  at  once  transports  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  into  the  remote  future. 

people]  peoples.  In  Issu.  ii.  a,  "all  the 
nations." 

2.  And  many  nations]  Here  Isaiah  has 
"And  many  peoples."  The  equivalent 
terms,  peoples  and  nations,  are  transposed  by 
Micah.  "The  meaning  of  the  expression  in 
each  verse  is,  to  use  the  common  phraseology 
which  has  been  adopted  from  the  Vulgate, 
"  all  the  Gentiles."  Compare  with  this  pas- 
sage, Zech.  viii.  ao — a3. 

Come,  and  let  us  go  up,  &c.]  This  expresses 
the  desire  of  all  nations,  which  was  gradually 
to  be  awakened,  for  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

for  the  la<w  shall  go  forth  of  Zion"]  Rather, 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  a  law.  The 
Hebrew  word  for  la<w  Jiterally  agnifies  in- 
struction.  The  old  law  is  not  what  is  here 
meant,  but  thu  fulfilment  of  it  (Matt.  v.  17, 
18),  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

the  luord  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem]  The 
Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  in  Christ's  name, 
"  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem," 
Luke  xxiv.  47.    Cp.  Joel  iii.  16,.  17,    The 
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Joel  3.  10, 
I  Or, 
scythes. 


people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar 
off;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
oefl'  \a  ''^*°  'plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
"  pruninghooks :  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

4  But  they  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree ; 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid  :  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
spoken  it. 


5  For  all  people  will  walk  every 
one  in  the  name  of  his  god,  and  we 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

6  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  will 
I  assemble  her  that  halteth,  and  I  will 
gather  her  that  is  driven  out,  and  her 
that  I  have  afflicted ; 

7  And  I  will  make  her  that  'halted  ^^'p""-  3' 
a  remnant,  and  her  that  was  cast  far 

ofF  a  strong  nation :  and  the  Lord 


light  of  truth  from  Jerusalem  was  to  irradiate 
the  whole  earth.  This  sort  of  language  pro- 
bably suggested  the  patristic  notion  repre- 
sented in  the  mediaeval  maps,  in  which  the 
earth  is  represented  as  a  disk  with  Jerusalem 
in  the  centre.  The  best  illustration  is  perhaps 
the  "  Mappa  Mundi "  in  Hereford  Cathedral. 
It  was  drawn  by  a  canon  of  Hereford  about 
A.D.  1300,  evidently  vyith  a  religious  purpose. 
From  its  form  and  size  it  might  have  been 
intended  as  an  altar-piece  for  a  side  altar. 
This  verse,  taken  in  a  gross  material  sense, 
may  also  be  connected  with  the  spirit  which 
prompted  pilgrimages  and  crusades.  It  might 
well  have  furnished  a  text  for  Peter  the  hermit. 

3.  judge  among  many  people.,  &c.]  judge 
between  many  peoples  andreprove  strong 
nations.  Micah  again  transposes  Isaiah's  words. 
See  on  Isai.  ii.  3. 

and  they  shall  beat,  &c.]  This  passage  may 
be  contrasted  with  Joel  iii.  10,  where  the 
nations  are  bidden  to  turn  their  agricultural 
implements  into  weapons  of  war.  Isaiah  and 
Micah  foretell  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of 
peace,  which  was  to  mark  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  which  was  declared  at  its  com- 
mencement, Luke  ii.  14.  It  was  to  be  a  leaven, 
surely  working  from  age  to  age,  but,  for  the 
present,  bearing  imperfect  results,  cf.  on  Isai. 
xi.^  6 — 9.  In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  spirit  in  men,  the  Lord  is  accepted  as  the 
umpire  between  the  nations.  Disputes  are  de- 
cided by  the  law  of  right,  not  by  force.  The 
Lord  is  at  hand  so  as  to  reprove  and  coiTect 
them  (cp.  John  xvi.  8)  so  as  to  avert  war,  and 
to  make  things  tend  to  the  realization  of  a 
true  Christendom.  On  this  faith  is  based 
our  prayer  that  He  would  "  give  to  all 
nations  Unity,  Peace,  and  Concord."  But 
until  all  nations  have  been  reached  by  the 
leaven,  wars  cannot  cease  from  the  earth.  It 
is  evidently  not  repugnant  to  the  Divine  will 
that  the  most  peaceful  nation  should  carry 
on  war  in  the  cause  of  right.  But  those  who 
provoke  war,  and  delight  in  it,  are,  as  they 
havd  ever  been,  under  a  curse,  Ps.  Ixviii.  30. 
The  same  reasoning  which  applies  to  war,  in 
its  bearing  on  Christian  principles,  applies  also 
to  just  police  regulations,  and  legal  penaltieSj; 


regarded  in  their  connection  with  the  personal 
immunity  from  restraint,  which  is  due  to  every 
man  until  his  misconduct  has  forfeited  it. 

4.  Micah  now  continues  the  description 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Plenty  and  safety 
are  the  consequences  of  peace.  "  The  mouth  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  "  had  spoken  in  times  past  the 
promise  of  these  blessings  to  the  Israelites, 
on  condition  of  their  obedience,  Lev.  xxvi. 
4 — 6 ;  the  promise  had  in  a  manner  been  ful- 
filled in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (i  K.  iv.  25),  on 
which  every  Israelite  was  wont  to  look  back 
as  a  type  of  good  things  to  come.  The 
identity  of  expression  seems  to  indicate  that 
Micah,  at  this  time,  had  these  two  passages 
in  mind  and  that  he  now  expands  their  mean- 
ing, applying  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

5.  For  all  people  'will  iualk...and  rcue  luill 
liialk']  According  to  the  context,  the  tense 
of  the  Hebrew  verb  here  expresses  continuous 
habit  rather  than  the  future.  For  all  the 
peoples  walk.. .but  we  walk.  The  latter 
clause  is  a  declaration  that  the  true  Israelites, 
who  keep  their  covenant,  are  walking  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah ;  that  is,  they  are  trusting 
in  His  strength,  in  the  confidence  of  His 
promise.  Cp.  i  S.  xvii.  iz ;  Prov.  xviii.  10; 
Zech.  X.  Ii. 

6 — 10.  The  prophet,  yearning  for  his  own 
people,  declares  the  part  they  were  to  have  in 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  That  kingdom  was 
still  to  be  their  own  David's,  vested  in  the 
person  of  David's  greater  Son.  But  the 
government  was  no  longer  to  be  that  of  the 
Lord  ruling  through  David  and  his  heirs,  but 
that  of  Jehovah  Himself,  made  One  with  the 
Seed  of  David.  Compare  the  terms  of  promise 
of  the  Angel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Luke  i. 
3»,  33- 

6.  In  that  day]  =  "  in  the  last  days,''  -v.  i. 
her  that  halteth. ..her  that  is  driven  out.t. 

her  that  I  have  afflicted']  All  these  expres- 
sions designate  the  people  of  Israel.  They 
are  adopted  by  Zephaniah  (iii,  19)  in  a  similar 
connection.  Micah  and  Zephaniah  both  es- 
sentially point  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
tising  m  the  way  of  illustration  allusions  tp 
the  return  from  the  captivity. 
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'•  "^  shall  reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion 
•  33-  from,  henceforth,  even  for  ever. 

8  IT  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the 
flock,  the  strong  hold  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even 
the  first  dominion  ;  the  kingdom  shall 
come  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 


9  Now  why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud  ? 
is  there  no  kmg  in  thee  ?  is  thy  coun- 
seller  perished  ?  for  pangs  have  taken 
thee  as  a  woman  in  travail. 

10  Be  in  pain,  and  labour  to  bring 
forth,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  like  s, 
woman  in  travail :  for  now  shalt  thou 


7.  And  I  (will  make  her  that  halted  a 
remnant']  That  is,  He  would  distinguish, 
and  not  cast  off,  the  faithful  portion  of  Israel, 
cp.  Rom.  ix.  a;,  xi.  5.  This  portion  still 
represented  David's  old  kingdom,  and  to  them 
belonged  mount  Zion  which  was  to  be  esta- 
blished for  ever,  Cp.  -u.  1  and  Luke  i, 
3»,  23- 

8 — ^13.  Micah  now  apostrophizes  Mount 
Zion,  assuring  her  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  her  future  exaltation, 

8.  The  verse  is  difficult  and  obscure  in  its 
details,  but  its  general  meaning  is  clear.  It 
might  be  rendered,  And  thou,  O  Floci-totver, 
the  hill  of  the  Daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall 
it  come ;  yea,  the  ancient  dominion  shall  come 
(back),  even  the  kingdom  of  (literally  to,  or 

for^  the  Daughter  of  Jerusalem,  The  punc- 
tuation of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  order  of  the 
words,  seem  to  be  thus  best  represented. 
The  substance  of  the  promise  is  of  course 
the  restoration  of  David's  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah. 

O  tower  of  the  JlocK\  Rather,  0  Flock- 
tower.  On  this  designation  of  the  Messiah, 
see  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

the  kingdom... to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem] 
Critics  are  pretty  equally  divided  on  the  render- 
ing of  these  words.  They  are  taken  as  (a) 
denoting  the  kingdom  assigned,  or  belonging, 
to  Jerusalem,  as  in  the  version  proposed  in 
the  note  above;  (i)  as  signifying  "the 
dominion  over  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ; " 
i.e.  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  was  to  come  to  the  Seed  of  David, 
symbolized  by  the  Flock-tower ;  (f )  as  united 
with  the  second  verb  come  in  a  distinct 
sentence  repeating  in  other  words  the  sub- 
stance of  what  goes  before.  The  last  is 
adopted  in  our  version.  The  first  is  probably 
to  be  preferred. 

9 — 13.  The  prophet  continues  to  apostro- 
phize Zion,  and,  while  encouraging  her  as  to 
the  distant  future,  soothingly  admits  her  just 
ground  of  sorrow  at  the  woe  which  was  soon 
to  fall  on  her. 

9.  .  Micah  is  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  captivity,  when  the  ruling, 
sovereign  was  deposed  and  carried  off.  The 
reference  to  the  loss  of  the  king  was  more 
pointed  to  the  Israelites  from  the  Divine 
promises  centering,  as  they  did,  in  the  person 


of  an  anointed  ruler,  cp;  Lam.  iv.  20.  The 
"counseller"  was  a  designation  of  the  king 
himself,  cp.  Isai.  ix.  6.  The  questions  asked, 
"is  there  no  king  in  thee?  is  thy  counseller 
perished?"  do  not  imply  a  simple  negative. 
They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  in  connection 
with  the  promise  in  v.  8.  Though  Zedekiah 
would  be  removed,  there  would  yet  be  a  king, 
who  would  be  a  counsellor  in  Zion.  Cran- 
mer's  Version  strengthens  the  connection  be- 
tween vii.  8 — 9,  by  beginning  the  latter, 
"  Why  then  art  thou  now  so  weary?  "  Cp, 
Hos.  xiii.  9 — II, 

10.  The  meaning  is,  thou  must  indeed  go 
on  suffering,  for  thou  shalt  be  an  exile  from  the 
city  and  shalt  tra-verse  the  country  as  far  as 
Babylon;  but  there  shalt  thou  be  deli-vered, 
there  ivill  Jehovah  redeem  thee  from  thine 
enemies. 

The  mention  of  Babylon  has  been  regarded 
as  a  difficulty  by  nearly  all  critics.  It  is  lite- 
rally true  that  Judah  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (xxxix.  6^.  In  the  time  of  Micah, 
Babel  (Babylonia)  was  a  state  nearly,  or 
quite  independent  under  the  usurper  Mero- 
dach-baladan ;  it  was  spoken  of  by  Heze- 
kiah  as  "a  far  country,"  Isai.  xxxix.  3. 
Before  this,  it  was  enumerated  amongst  the 
places  from  which  Sargon,  the  father  of  Sen- 
nacherib, had  caused  some  of  the  inhabitants 
to  migrate  to  the  wasted  cities  of  Samaria 
{%  K.  xvii.  24 ;  note  on  Ezra  iv.  a)  ;  and 
thither,  at  a  later  period,  Manasseh  was 
carried  as  a  captive  in  fetters  by  "  the  king 
of  Assyria,"  %  Chro.  xxxiii.  11.  Within  a 
century  of  Micah's  time  the  city  Babel  re- 
covered its  ancient  dignity  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  the  East  under  Nabonassar,  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

But  the  context  of  this  verse  forbids  that 
we  should  restrict  its  interpretation  to  the 
history  of  the  captivity  of  Judah.  The 
Eastern  Monarchy,  called  by  whatever  name, 
was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  as  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  of  God's  elect.  The  verses  which 
follow  (11,  12,  13)  foretell  a  victory  to  be 
gained  by  Zion  over  her  enemies  in  terms 
which,  in  their  fiill  meaning,  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah.  The 
proximate  historical  fact  suggests  to  the  pro- 
phet the  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  the 
ocean  to  the  river  of  all  true  prophetic  inspiraT 
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go  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  thou 
shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and  thou  shalt 
go  even  to  Babylon  ;  there  shalt  thou 
be  delivered ;  there  the  Lord  shall  re- 
deem thee  from  the  hand  of  thine 
enemies. 

11  fl  Now  also  many  nations  are 
gathered  against  thee,  that  say.  Let 
her  be  defiled,  and  let  our  eye  look 
upon  Zion. 

12  But  they  know  not  the  thoughts 


of  the  Lord,  neither  understand  they 
his  counsel :  for  he  shall  gather  them 
as  the  sheaves  into  the  floor. 

13  Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of 
Zion ;  for  I  will  make  thine  horn 
iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass : 
and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many 
people :  and  I  will  consecrate  their 
gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  sub- 
stance unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth. 


tion.  Compare  this  passage  withEzek.xxxviii., 
xxxix. ;  Joel  iii. ;  Zech.  xii. ;  also  Rev.  xx.  8. 

11,  -la.  After  the  release  of  Zion  from  her 
captivity,  the  enemies  would,  in  their  blind- 
ness to  the  Divine  purpose,  madly  desire  to 
see  her  holiness  profaned.  Cp.  jer.  iii.  a. 
Thus  was  it,  in  some  degree,  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Samaritans  to  tiie  re-erection  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  outrages,  more  successfiil 
for  a  time,  perpetrated  by  the  Syrians.*.  The 
following  words,  which  relate  to  the  victory  of 
Zion,  in  their  highest  development  have  a 
spiritual  application,  and  a  complete  fulfilment 
in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

13.    horn^   A  symbol  of  destructive  power. 


Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  i  K.  xxii.  11;  Amos  vi. 
13,  &c. 

hoofs\  This  refers  to  the  Eastern  mode  of 
threshing  by  the  employment  of  oxen  to  tread 
out  the  grain,  Deut.  xxv.  4  ;  i  Cor.  ix.  9. 

many people\     many  peoples. 

consecrate^  Rather,  devote.  See  note  on 
Lev.  xxvii.  a8. 

The  strength  here  promised  was  without 
doubt  manifested  in  every  advantage  gained 
by  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies  from  this 
time;  perhaps  especially  in  the  victories  of 
the  Maccabees  over  the  Syrians.  But  "  the 
thoughts  of  the  Lord"  {y.  la)  here  laid  open 
to  His  prophet  must  have  a  wider,  deeper 
meaning  superadded. 


Note  on  "the  Tower  of  the  Flock,"  iv.  8. 


The  Hebrew  name  so  rendered  is  the  same 
as  is  rendered  "the  tower  of  Edar"  in  Gen. 
XXXV.  ai.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  term 
is  here  an  appellative,  and,  as  such,  is  applied 
to  the  fortress  of  Zion.  It  is  an  Eastern 
custom  to  erect  towers  to  serve  as  shelters  and 
watching-places  for  those  who  are  employed 
to  protect  flocks.  Such  structures,  in  former 
times,  must  have  been  of  stability  and  im- 
portance, since  they  occupied  the  care  of 
Uzziah  (a  Chro.  xxvi.  10)  and  of  Jotham 
a  Chro.  xxvii.  4.  As  the  multiplication  of 
them  was  a  royal  work,  perhaps  actually  in 
progress  in  the  time  of  Micah,  they  must  have 
been  familiarly  spoken  of.  The  prophet  had 
just  before  (ii.  la)  likfened  the  chosen  people 
to  a  flock,  applying  to  them  the  very  same 
word  as  is  here  compounded  with  tower,  Tfil, 
not  the  word  in  more  general  use,  |NV.  In 
this  chapter,  w.  6,  7,  he  uses  the  same  figure. 
The  Flock-tower  is  therefore  an  apt  metaphor 
for  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  elect  people. 
On  the  use  of  the  metaphor,  cp.  Ps.  xxxi. 
I — 3,  Ixi.  3,  Ixxi.  3;  Prov.  xviii.  10.  A 
Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  distinctly  identifies  the  Jlock-tower 
in  this  place  as  a  name  of  the  Messiah. 

But  another  explanation  of  the  word  in  this 
place  should  be  mentioned,  not  only  from  the 
critical  authority  which  supports  rt  and  the 


notice  of  it  in  our  margin,  but  from  its  sug- 
gesting an  association  which  may  have  co- 
existed in  the  mind  of  Micah.  It  has  been 
taken  as  a  proper  name  belonging  to  a  struc- 
ture, or  the  old  site  of  one,  known  as  "  the 
Flock-tower,"  the  same  as  "the  tower  of 
Edar,"  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xxxv.  ai,  near  the 
encampment  of  Jacob  after  the  death  of 
Rachel.  It  may  have  been  not  far  from 
Bethlehem,  cp.  w.  19  and  ai  of  Gen.  xxxv. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  a  suburb  of 
Bethlehem,  and  that  its  name  might  have  been 
identified  with  the  abode  of  David's  family 
and  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  royal  line.  Now, 
though  this  as  a  theory  rests  on  ill-grounded 
assumptions,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Micah  may  have  had  Gen.  xxxv.  19,  ai  in 
his  mind,  and  may  have  associated  the  words 
Flock-to'wer  with  Jacob  the  shepherd,  as  well 
as  vnth  David  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem. 
See  Hengstenberg,  '  Christology,'  i.  p.  4jj 
(Clark's  translation).  The  word  may  also 
include  some  allusion  to  "the  Tower  of 
David  "  (Neh.  iii.  i;)  in  its  allegorical  signi- 
ficance, as  indicated  in  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  4. 
,  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  strong  hold," 
7BV,  may  be  used  generally,  denoting  a  height, 
as  Oie  proper  name  "  Ophal,"  the  fortified 
southern  part  of  Mount  Zion,  which  had 
been  recently  strengthened  by  Jotham,  a  Chro. 
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xxvii.  3.  Cp.  Neh.  iii.  15,  26,  &c.  It  has 
been  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Millo,  a  S.  v.  9  (Hitzig).  But 
whether  taken,  in  its  specific  denotation,  as  a 
proper  name  or  a  common  one,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  "  the  hill  of  the  daughter  of 


Zion"  means  Mount  Zion,  "the  city  of 
David "  (j  S.  v.  7),  where  were  the  temple 
and  the  royal  palaces.  On  the  topographical 
questions  involved,  see  'Bible  Atlas'  of  the 
S.P.C.K.,  pp.  ss,  SI- 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  T7ie  birth  of  Christ.     4  Mis  kingdom.    8  His 
conquest, 

NOW  gather  thyself  in  troops,  O 
daughter  of  troops  :  he  hath  laid 
siege  against  us  :  they  shall  smite  the 
judge  of  Israel  with  a  rod  upon  the 
cheek. 


2  But  thoUj^Beth-lehem  Ephratah,  g  Matth.a. 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou-  John  ^.  42. 
sands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall 

he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to 
be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from   '  ever- *  Heb.  «<■ 

.        .  '  days  of 

laStmg.  eternity. 

3  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up, 


Chap.  V.  1.  Our  translators  have  follow- 
ed the  ancient  versions  in  making  this  verse 
the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  it  stands  in  its  more  proper 
place  as  the  conclusion  of  ch.  iv.  It  contains 
a  qualification  of  the  promise  which  imme- 
diately precedes.  Zion  was  indeed  to  have 
strength  for  war;  her  horn  was  to  be  iron 
and  her  hoofs  were  to  be  brass.  But  before 
her  triumph  she  was  to  be  prepared,  not  only 
for  warfere,  but  for  a  siege,  in  which  her 
supreme  magistrates  would  be  degraded. 

daughter  of  troops']  The  word  rendered 
"  troops  "  may  denote  a  body  of  men  assem- 
bled to  fight,  or  a  crowd  pressing  together 
from  fear  or  some  other  impulse.  It  has  the 
latter  meaning  in  this  place.  The  play  on  the 
word  is  characteristic  of  Micah.     See  i.  10 — 

14. 

be  hath  laid,  &c.]  i.e.  the  enemy  hath  laid. 

against  us]  The  prophet  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  and  imagines  himself  as  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  shut  up  in  the  city.    Introd.  §  v. 

smite... upon  the  cheek]  A  common  mode 
of  expressing  insult.  See  i  K.  xxii.  24;  Job 
xvi.  10;  Luke  xxii.  64;  a  Cor.  xi.  20. 

the  judge  of  Israel]  i.e.  the  supreme  au- 
thority.   Cp.  Amos  ii.  3. 

The  siege  of  the  Holy  City  represents  the 
extremest  affliction  which  war  could  bring 
upon  Israel.  Like  the  loss  of  the  king  (see  on 
iv.  9),  on  the  feelings  of  the  Israelite  it  would 
press  with  peculiar  weight.  The  prophetic 
threat  was  realized  in  every  one  of  the  sieges  of 
Jerusalem.  No  particular  is  mentioned  which 
would  justify  Hengstenberg's  applying  it  espe- 
cially to  the  siege  by  Titus.  There  is  in- 
deed an  obvious  objection  to  this  restriction 
in  the  fact  that  that  siege  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  next 
two  verses. 

2 — 4.  On  the  prophecy  contained  in  these 
verses,  see  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

2.    Beth-khem  Ephratah]     The  old  name 

Vol.  VI. 


of  Bethlehem  was  simply  Ephrath,  or  Ephrata. 
Gen.  XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7.  It  was  the  home 
of  David's  family,  see  Ruth  i.  i,  2,  ii.  4; 
1  S.  xvi.  I,  ig,  xvii.  12.  The  words  of  this 
verse  have  been  taken  by  some  Jewish  com- 
mentators to  express  no  miore  than  the  iden- 
tification of  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  with 
the  family  of  David  the  Bethlehemite.  On 
this  interpretation,  as  well  as  on  the  distorted 
application  of  the  prophecy  to  Zerubbabel  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Grotius,  and  some 
recent  commentators,  see  Hengstenberg, 
'  Ghristology,'  Vol.  I.  p.  498  sq.  (^Clark's 
translation).  The  force  of  the  verse  is,  that 
the  Christ  was  not  to  have  His  birth  on  earth 
in  "the  City  of  David,"  the  capital  of  Israel 
(iv.  8)  with  its  royal  and  glorious  associations, 
but  in  the  humble  village  (xra/^i;,  John  vii.  42) 
of  Bethlehem. 

though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah]  On  the  mode  in  wMch  this  is  quoted 
by  St  Matthew  (ii.  6),  see  note  in  loc.  and 
Hengst.  'Christol.'  I.  p.  500.  The  Hebrew 
word  eleph  strictly  denotes  a  thousand :  but  it 
was  also  used  for  the  subdivision  of  a  tribe,  or 
(as  here)  of  the  territory  of  a  tribe.  In  this 
application  the  numerical  force  was  lost  as  it 
is  in  our  words  Hundreds  and  Tithings,  when 
used  for  the  subdivisions  of  counties.  See 
Exod.  xviii.  25 ;  Num.  i.  16.  The  same  word 
is  rendered  "family,"  Judg.  vi.  15. 

unto  me]  for  me,  i.e.  in  the  service  of 
Jehovah. 

from  of  old,  from  everlasting]  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  prophet's  intention  in  using  these 
words,  if  they  mean  anything  less  than  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Messiah.  The  Hebrew 
words,  in  themselves,  might  indeed  denote  no 
more  than  extreme  antiquity.  But  the  very 
same  words  are  used,  Prov.  viii.  aa,  43,  where 
they  can  have  only  the  meaning  which  we 
ascribe  to  them  here;  and  this  the  context 
evidently  requires.  The  Messiah's  eternal  go- 
ings forth  are  put  into  contrast  with  His 
coming  forth  from  Bethlehem,  His  humble 
birthplace.     Kleinert,  in  remarking  that,,  if 
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I  Or, 
rule. 


until  the  time  that  she  which  travail- 
eth  hath  brought  forth  :  then  the  rem- 
nant of  his  brethren  shall  return  unto 
the  children  of  Israel. 

4  f^  And  he  shall  stand  and  "  feed  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God ;  and  they  shall  abide :  for  now 
shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 


5  And  this  man  shall  be  the  peace, 
when  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into 
our  land  :  and  when  he  shall  tread  in 
our  palaces,  then  shall  we  raise  against 
him  seven  shepherds,  and  eight  ♦  prin- 
cipal men. 

6  And  they  shall  *  waste  the  land  of 
Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land 
of  Nimrod  'in  the  entrances  thereof: 
thus  shall  he  deliver  us  from  the  As- 


tHeb. 
princes  of 
men. 
tHeb. 
eat  up, 

lOr, 
with  her 
own  naked 
swords. 


such  had  been  the  purport  of  the  words,  St 
Matthew  would  certainly  have  included  them 
in  his  quotation,  overloolra  the  fact  that  the 
evangelist's  purpose  was  only  to  give  so  much 
of  the  prediction  as  served  the  scribes  for  their 
answer  to  the  question  which  had  been  put  to 
them  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the  New- 
born King, 

3.  be]  i.e.  He  Who  is  to  be  the  ruler  in 
Israel. 

thenil  i.e.  the  people  of  Israel. 

she  luhich  travaikth']  Rather,  a  travail- 
ing woman,  that  is,  the  virgin  mother  of 
Isai.  vii.  14.  This  interpretation  is  maintained 
by  a  considerable  consensus  of  commentators 
from  thetime of  Cyril.  But  a  different  one 
has  been  preferred  by  Theodoret,  Calvin, 
Vitringa,  Kleinert,  and  others,  that  the  travail- 
ing woman  means  *'the  daughter  of  Zion" 
(ch.  iv.  10),  the  new  Jerusalem  as  the  mother 
of  believers,  according  to  the  figure  used  by 
St  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  36.  The  absence  of  the 
definite  article  would  seem  to  recommend  the 
former,  which  certainly  gives  most  point  to 
the  prophecy,  in  its  connection  with  what 
immediately  precedes  it. 

unto  the  children  ofhrael]  Rather,  along 
with  the  children  of  Israel.  The  returning  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  the  return  from  the 
land  of  captivity  to  Jerusalem,  but  as  a  con- 
version to  Jehovah  from  their  distracted  con- 
dition and  their  becoming  as  of  old  one 
Israel.  Cp.  Isai.  xi.  13;  Jer.  iii.  17 — 19; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  15 — 2*. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  difficult  verse: — Therefore  (that  is,  because 
He  is  to  come  on  earth  in  obscurity)  the  Ruler 
•will  not  appear  amongst  them,  but  leave  them 
to  their  enemies,  until  a  travailing  woman  shall 
have  brought  Him  forth:  then  shall  the  rem- 
nant of  His  brethren  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
be  converted  along  luith  the  other  sons  of  Israel, 
so  that  there  ihall  be  One  true  Israel. 

4.  ^nd  he  shall  stand  and  feed]  That  is, 
He  Will'take  His  post  as  the  Shepherd.  Isai. 
xl.  9— 11;  John  X.  II— 16.    Cp.  2  S.  V.  2. 

Shan  he  be  great]    Cp.  Luke  i.  32. 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth]     Cp.  Jer.  iii.  17 ; 
John  X.  16. 


5.  This  verse  might  rather  be  arranged 
thus: — And  He  shall  be  peace.  When  Asshnr 
comes  Into  our  land,  and  when  he  Is 
treading  In  our  palaces,  we  shall  set 
up  against  him  seven  shepherds,  and 
even  eight  princes  of  men. 

And  this  man  shall  he  the  peace]  And  He 
shall  he  peace.  As  the  universal  Lord, 
Who  is  to  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
He  will  be  even  more  than  "the  Prince  of 
Peace"  (Isai.  ix.  6),  He  will  be,  essentially, 
Peace.  Compare  "he  is  our  peace,"  Eph.  ii. 
14;  also  Judg.  vi.  24.  He  will  prove  Himself 
to  be  such  to  His  people  in  all  His  relations  to 
them ;  He  will  be  Peace  to  the  conscience  of 
each  person.  He  will  be  Peace  to  them  all  as 
one  body  in  Him.  Rom.  xii.  5 ;  i  Cor.  x. 
16,  17.  But  He  must  yet  subdue  the  enemy, 
not  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  in  a  material 
sense.    See  on  iv.  3,  4. 

the  Assyrian]  Asshur.  On  this  designa- 
tion of  the  hostile  empire  of  the  East,  see  iv. 
10,  and  the  note  on  the  next  verse. 

seven  shepherds,  &c.]  The  numbers  seven 
and  eight  are  used  proverbially.  Cp.  Amos 
i.  3.  Seven  was  a  typical  number  first  occur-' 
ring  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  as  expressing 
the  sufficiency  of  the  leaders  who  would  be 
raised  up  in  the  cause  of  the  Mesaah ;  but  a 
second  thought  multiplies  the  leaders  to  eight. 
There  appears  to  be  no  fair  ground  to  distin- 
guish, as  some  have  attempted  to  do,  between 
the  functions  of  the  shepherds  and  the  princes. 
As  good  shepherds  lead  and  defend  their 
flocks,  so  do  good  princes  their  peoples. 

6.  And  they  shall  <waste]  Or,  rule.  The 
word  rendered  ivaste  is  literally  _^f</,  the  same 
as  is  used  of  the  Messiah  ruling,  or  feeding. 
His  people  in  v.  4.  Compare  »'fced  thy 
people  with  thy  rod,"  vii.  14. 

and  the  land  of  Nimrod]  Rather,  even  the 
land  of  Nimrod.  See  Gen.  x.  8 — ir.  It  was 
one  of  the  names  of  the  empire  which  from 
old  time  was  the  representative  of  imperial 
power  opposed  to  Jehovah  and  His  people. 
Cp.  Hos.  xiv.  3. 

in  the  entrances  thereof]  within  Ita 
gates,  that  is,  in  its  cities.  The  same  word 
occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Isju.  iii.  a6,  xiii.  ». 
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Syrian,  when  he  cometh  into  our  land, 
and  when  he  treadeth  >vithin  our 
borders. 

7  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall 
be  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a 
dew  from  the  Lord,  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for 
man,  nor  waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men. 

8  fl  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob 
shall  be  among  the  Gentiles  in  the 
midst  of  many  people  as  a  lion  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  a  young 

gvats.  ^'""^  among  the  flocks  of '  sheep :  who, 
if  he  go  through,  both  treadeth  down, 
and  teareth  in  pieces,  and  none  can 
deliver. 

9  Thine  hand  shall  be  lifted   up 


'Or, 


upon  thine  adversaries,  and  all  thine 
enemies  shall  be  cut  off. 

10  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  cut 
off  thy  horses  out  of  the  midst  of  thee, 
and  I  will  destroy  thy  chariots : 

1 1  And  I  will  cut  off  the  cities  of 
thy  land,  and  throve  down  all  thy 
strong  holds : 

12  And  I  will  cut  off  witchcrafts 
out  of  thine  hand ;  and  thou  shalt 
have  no  more  soothsayers  ; 

13  Thy  graven  images  also  will  I 

cut  off,  and  thy  "  standing  images  out  '^o^^ 
of  the  midst  of  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
no  more  worship  the  work  of  thine 
hands. 


shall  he  deliver]  The  antecedent  of  "he" 
is  of  course  the  Ruler  of  v.  4. 

7 — 9.  The  prophet  now  exults  with  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mission  of  the  chosen  people  among  the  na- 
tions, 

7.    manypeople\    many  peoples. 

as  a  demifrom  the  Lord,  &c.]  The  benefi- 
cent working  of  the  Divine  Love  is  not  like 
conscious  human  effort,  the  operations  of 
which  must  of  necessity  be  partial  and  arti- 
ficial ;  but  it  is  like  the  gentle,  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  dew  upon  the  grass.  It  was  so  to, 
work  upon  Israel  itself  (Hos.  xiv,  5),  and, 
through  "the  remnant  of  Jacob,"  upon  the 
nations  which  were  to  be  brought  within  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  Cp.  Zech.  viii.  ii ;  Hagg. 
i.  10.  The  Jews  were  not  to  fiirther  the  cause 
of  the  Messiah  so  much  by  their  conscious 
effort,  as  by  the  witness  which  was  borne  to 
the  world  by  their  very  existence  as  the  chosen 
people,  along  with  the  facts  of  their  history. 
See  Rom.  iii,  2.  They  were  to  be  the  stock 
of  the  Olive  on  which  the  nations  were  to  be 
grafFed.  Rom.  xi.  On  the  symbolism  of  deiy, 
see  on  Ps.  ex.  3. 

.  8.  among  the  Gentiles,  &c.]  In  the  na- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  many  peoples,  as  a 
lion,  &c. 

as  a  lion']  Yet  th?  blessing  from  above, 
gently  as  it  came,  would  have  the  irresistible 
strength  and  vigour  of  a  lion  in  fiilfilling  the 
purpose  of  Jehovah,  What  characterizes  the 
Messiah,  as  well  as  His  works,  is  the  perfect- 
union  of  force  with  gentleness.  He  was  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  yet  the  Lamb  of 
God :  He  was  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  yet  He  was  to  be  the  gentle  Shep- 
herd :  the  meek  and  lowly  One  was  to  be  the 
triumphant  JCing  of  Glory.  Cp.  Luke  ii,  34 ; 
Rom,  ix.  33 ;  »  Cor.  ii,  15,  16. 


9.  Rather,  I.et  tblne  band  be  lifted 
up  over  thine  adversarlea,  and  let 
all  thine  enemies  be  cut  off. 

10—14,  In  the  Israel  of  the  future,  the 
true  Israel,  when  "the  mountain  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  established"  (iv,  i),  and 
Judah  and  Israel  shall  together  return  to  the 
Lord  (y.  3),  the  abominations  and  troubles  of 
the  prophet's  time  shall  be  done  away.  Jeho, 
vah  declares  that  He  will  root  them  out. 
These  verses  should  be  compared  with  Isai, 
ii.  6 — 10,  in  which  some  of  the  same  offences 
are  named  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
passage  which  is  common  to  the  two  prophets. 
Micah  iv.  i,  a;  Is^.  ii.  i,  z,  3. 

10,  in  that, day]  =  "in  the  last  day"  (iv.  ij 
when  "the  remnant  of  Jacob"  shall  have 
performed  its  appointed  work,  w.  7 — 9, 

10,  11.  Horses,  chariots,  fenced  cities, 
and  strong  holds,  all  pertain  to  war,  and  will 
not  be  needed  when  the  Messiah  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  nations  to  be  the  universal  King. 
Cp.  iv.  3  with  the  notes. 

12.  •witchcrafts]    See  on  Exod.  xxii,  18. 

soothsayers]  Isaiah  (ii.  6)  calls  these  "sooth- 
sayers like  the  Philistines,"  most  probably  in 
reference  to  some  kind  of  magical  art,  which 
the  Israelites  had  learned  of  the  Philistines. 

13.  graven  images]  Cp.i.  7.  See  on  Exod. 
XX.  4. 

standing  images]    See  on  Lev.  xxvi.  1. 

14.  groves]    See  Note  after  Exod.  xxxiv, 
cities]    fenced  cities.    See  on  v.  10. 

15.  the  heathen,  such  as  they  have  not 
heard]  tlie  nations  which  have  not 
hearkened.  Dr  Pusey  appears  to  be  almost 
alone  amongst  commentators  in  upholding  our 
Version  in  this  place. 
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[v.  14-1-2 


lOr, 
cHemies, 


14  And  I  will  pluck  up  thy  groves 
out  of  the  midst  of  thee  :  so  will  I 
destroy  thy  'cities, 


15  And  I  will  execute  vengeance 
in  anger  and  fury  upon  the  heathen, 
such  as  they  have  not  heard. 


Note  on  the  Birth  at  Bethlehem,  vv.  2 — 4. 


This  prophecy  is  peculiar  in  the  definiteness 
■with  which  it  states  an  outward  fact  in  the 
Messiah's  advent,  and  in  the  clear  certainty 
with  which  we  know  its  very  early  and  unani- 
mous interpretation  by  the  Jews.  As  a  link 
thus  distinguished  in  the  chain  of  Messianic 
prophecies,  it  deserves  to  be  looked  at  in  con- 
nection with  those  that  had  gone  before  it  in 
the  gradual  setting  forth  of  the  personality  of 
the  Saviour.  Step  by  step  it  was  made  known 
what  manner  of  man  He  was  to  be.  The 
rudimentary  promise  that  a  deliverer  should 
be  bom  of  woman,  made  immediately  after 
sin  had  intruded  into  the  world  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  revelations, 
each  more  definite  than  the  preceding  one. 
A  mysterious  hint  connects  Him  with  the 
family  of  Shem,  Gen.  ix.  47.  He  was  to 
come  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3, 
xxii.  18) ;  of  the  seed  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  4) ; 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14);  of  the 
seed  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  A  seer  of  alien 
race  next  proclaimed  His  regal  dignity,  that 
He  should  subdue  His  enemies,  that  He 
should  have  "the  dominion,"  Num.  xxiv.  17 — ■ 
19.  The  Law  was  now  enlightening  the  con- 
science of  the  people,  developing  side  by  side 
the  great  fact  of  sin  and  its  own  wealaiess  as 
a  remedy,  Rom.  iii.  so.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Law  were  giving  an  out- 
line sketch  of  good  things  to  come  in  the 
atonement  to  be  viTought  by  the  One  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man.  Who,  as  at  once 
_  priest  and  victim,  was  to  make  that  sacrifice 
of  Himself,  towards  which  every  type  in  the 
services  of  the  altar  converged.  The  giver  of 
the  Law  himself,  when  he  was  bringing  his 
own  teaching  to  a  conclusion,  declared  that 
He  Who  was  to  come  was  to  be  the  Teacher 
Who  would  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Deut.  xviii.  15.  Cp.  Acts  iii.  iz,  13.  The 
psalmist  made  known  that  He  was  to  be  the 
Son  of  David,  one  of  that  royal  stock  upon 


which  every  true-hearted  Israelite  looked  as 
the  centre  of  his  hopes. 

And  now,  in  the  time  of  Micah,  were  un- 
veiled in  clear  terms  His  eternal  glory.  His 
universal  dominion.  His  supreme  Godhead, 
His  superhuman  birth  of  a  virgin;  yet  also 
His  sufferings  and  humiliation.  Isai.  vii.,  ix., 
li.  His  work  also  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
whole  race  of  man  was  made  known.  Cp. 
Rom.  X.,  xi.  In  this  way,  the  Spirit  Who 
moved  the  prophets  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  of  the 
Saviour  Who  was  the  Light  to  lighten  the 
nations  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel. 

In  the  remarkable  unveiling  of  the  purpose 
of  eternal  Love,  which  distinguished  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  Micah  joined  his  voice  with  that 
of  his  elder  and  more  prominent  contempo- 
rary, Isaiah.  It  is,  however,  as  unreasonable 
as  it  is  unjust  to  regard,  as  some  have  done, 
the  prophecy  contained  in  this  chapter  as  an 
echo  of  Isaiah's  teaching.  Its  originality  is 
singularly  marked  in  both  matter  and  manner. 

It  stands  quite  alone  in  the  indubitable 
evidence  we  have  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Jews  regarded  it  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
When  Herod  was  startled  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  Magi,  he  put  the  question  as  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  expected  Messiah  to  the  chief- 
priests  and  scribes.  These  authorized  teachers 
of  the  people  at  once  turned  to  the  words  of 
Micah,  Matt.  ii.  4—6.  Cp.  John  vii.  42. 
There  appears  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
that  this  agreed  with  the  universal  impression 
of  the  Jews  in  those  early  times.  It  is  true 
that  we  find  in  John  vii.  27  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  saying,  "When  Christ 
Cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  He  is." 
But  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  this 
passage  ought  to  be  understood  to  i-efer  to  the 
manner  of  His  first  appearance  at  Bethlehem, 
as  regards  earthly  parentage.  For  proofs  of 
this,  see  John  vi.  41,  42,  vii.  4s,  with  the  notes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  God's  controversy  for  unkindness,  6  for  igno- 
rance, 10  for  injustice,  16  and  for  idolatry. 


fore  the  "mountains,  and  let  the  hills  «isai.i., 
hear  thy  voice. 

2   Hear    ye,    O   mountains,    the 


H„.„  ,,T  T^   "^^"^    y^->    ^   mountams,    the 

iLAR  ye  now  what  the  Lord    Lord's  controversy,  and   ye  strong 
saith;  Arise,  contend  thou  "be-    foundations   of   the   earth:    for   the 


Chap.  VI.  This  chapter  and  the  seventh 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  earlier 
chapters.    See  Introduction,  §  vi. 

The  prophet  first  calls  upon  the  people  to 


discuss  with  Jehovah  the  cause  between  Him 
and  them.    Cp.  Isai.  i.  ig,  xliii.  j6. 

1.    Hear  yenoiul    Rather,  Hear,  I  pray 
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Lord   hath  a  controversy  with  his 
people,  and  he  will  plead  with  Israel. 

3  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee  ?  and  wherein  have  I  wea- 
ried thee  ?  testify  against  me. 

4  For  I  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
»Exod.i2.  land  of  *  Egypt,  and  redeemed  thee 
&"i4. 30.    out  of  the  house  of  servants  j  and  I 

sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam. 
'  Numb.        ^  O  my  people,  remember  now  what 
Balak  king  of  Moab  consulted,  and 


22.  s. 

&  23.  7. 


what  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered 
him  from  '*  Shittim  unto  Gilgal ;  that  ^  Numb. 
ye  may  know  the  righteousness  of  the  josh.' 5. 10. 
Lord. 

6  ^  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God?  shall  I  come  before  him 
with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  toffHeb. 

,  ,  ,  o  '  sons  of  a 

a  year  old  r  yeari 

7  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my 


you.  The  appeal  is  made  to  the  "everlast- 
ing mountains,"  as  the  abiding  witnesses  of 
all  passing  events  from  age  to  age.  Cp.  Isai. 
i.  2;  Deut.  xxxii.  i.  On  the  hills  as  symbols 
of  stability,  see  Gen.  xlix.  a6;  Job  xv.  7;  Ps. 
xviii.  7 ;  Hab.  iii.  6. 

2.  strong fiundationi]  Rather,  enduring 
foundations. 

3.  tweariedj  Cp.  Is^.  xliii.  3j;  Mai.  i. 
13- 

4.  Israel  continues  silent,  and  Jehovah  an- 
swrers  for  Himself,  on  the  plea  of  what  He  has 
done  in  old  times. 

For]  This  particle  does  not  connect,  in  its 
strict  meaning,  the  verse  with  what  goes  be- 
fore, but  it  implies  Jehovah's  claim  to  answer 
on  the  ground  of  past  benefits  conferred  on 
the  people  in  His  leading  them  out  of  Egypt 
to  the  Promised  Land. 

house  of  servants']  The  literal  rendering  of 
the  words,  elsewhere  translated,  "house  of 
bondage,"  Exod.  xiii.  3,  xx.  a,  &c. 

5.  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal]  Shittim  was 
the  last  place  of  encampment  before  the  Israel- 
ites crossed  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
(cp.  Num.  xxii.  i  with  xxv.  1),  and  Gilgal 
was  the  first  station  on  the  right  of  Jordan, 
Josh.  iv.  19,  20,  V.  9.  The  Israelites  are  thus 
reminded  of  what  befell  them  when  their  wan- 
derings were  coming  to  an  end,  as  illustrating 
the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  in  keeping  His 
word.  Balaam,  at  the  instance  of  Balak,  had 
machinated  against  them,  but  he  was  miser- 
ably foiled,  and  was  constrained  to  confirm 
and  expand  the  promise  of  the  glorious  future 
which  lay  before  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
Divine  righteousness  was  exhibited  in  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  the  Midianites 
and  upon  Balaam  himself,  Num.  xxv.  16 — 18, 
xxxi.  8.  It  should  be  observed  that,  while 
this  passage  refers  to  the  termination  of  the 
forty  years  of  wandering,  the  preceding  verse 
refers  to  the  commencement  of  that  period. 

0—8.  Bishop  Butler  supposed  these  verses 
to  be  a  traditional  account  of  what  passed 


between  Balak  and  Balaam,  the  sixth  and 
seventh  verses  containing  what  Balak  "con- 
sulted," and  the  eighth  verse  what  Balaam 
"answered"  (Sermon  'On  the  character  of 
Balaam').  But  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
ascribed  to  Balak  seems  to  be  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  what  we  are  told  of  his  character 
and  history,  even  if  we  could  easily  suppose 
the  answer  to  have  been  Balaam's.  Butler's 
view  has  been  adopted  by  Dean  Stanley,  'Jew- 
ish Church,'  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 

According  to  the  general  view  of  commen- 
tators, the  inquiry  in  w.  6,  7  is  put  by 
Micah  into  the  mouth  of  a  sincere  inquirer, 
not  yet  instructed  in  the  true  way  of  righte- 
ousness, in  order  to  introduce  with  the  greater 
effect  the  summary  of  the  whole  duty  of  man 
contained  in  the  following  verse. 

6,  7.  The  offerings  here  mentioned,  the 
young  bullocks,  the  rams,  and  the  oil,  were 
probably  those  on  which  the  most  money  was 
expended  in  the  service  of  the  altar  at  this 
time. 

6.    before  the  high  God?]    Or,  before  God 


on 

7.  shall  I  give  my  firstborn,  &c.]  The 
sort  of  rite  here  referred  to  must  have  been 
familiarly  known  in  the  time  of  Micah  from 
its  having  been  observed  during  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  in  honour  of  Molech,  a  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii. 
17.  The  rite  was  common  to  the  worship  of 
Molech,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moabites.  Some, 
who  adopt  this  view  of  Bishop  Butler  and 
ascribe  these  words  to  Balaam,  conceive  that 
they  may  relate  to  a  kind  of  sacrifice  peculiarly 
Moabitish,  which  in  an  after  age  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  King  Mesha,  a  K.  iii.  37.  See 
note  on  Lev.  xx.  a — $.  But  a  deeper  sugges- 
tion might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  sincere 
inquirer.  The  prophet  might  have  called  to 
mind  the  experience  of  Abraham,  by  which 
the  patriarch  was  instructed  that  what  the 
Lord  required  was  not  his  gifts  in  themselves, 
not  his  most  cherished  possession,  but  Ms 
heart  and  obedience. 
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tHeb, 
helfy. 


firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  *  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ? 

<toeut.io.  3  He  hath  "shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
^humble  ^'^^  *°  Xow^  mcrcy,  and  to  *walk 
'hyseif  i!«  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 
I  Or,  thy  9  The  Lord's  voice  crieth  unto  the 
^,'^|f/"city,  and  ^the  man  a/"  wisdom  shall  see 
To?*? ■  ^y  name  :  hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who 
ia^kyet  hath  appointed  it. 
«««««'^  10  W  "Are  there  yet  the  treasures 
iSafe^  of  wickedness  in  the  house  of  the 
&^-  '  wicked,  and  the  *scant  measure  that  is 
m«as»w«/' abominable  ? 

ieg.«sss.  „  1  Shall  I  count  them  pure  with 
ft^ew-^L  *^^  wicked  balances,  and  with  the 
&•€.         bag  of  deceitful  weights  ? 


I  a  For  the  rich  men  thereof  are 
full  of  violence,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  have  spoken  lies,  and  their 
tongue  is  deceitful  in  their  mouth. 

13  Therefore  also  will  I  make  thee 
sick  in  smiting  thee,  in  making  thee 
desolate  because  of  thy  sins. 

14  Thou  shalt  eat,  but  not  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  thy  casting  down  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  take 
hold,  but  shalt  not  deliver ;  and  that 
which  thou  deliverest  will  I  give  up 
to  the  sword. 

15  Thou  shalt  -''sow,  but  thou  shalt -''Deut.  a. 
not  reap ;  thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  h^.  i.  6. 
but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  1  or,  he 
oil ;   and   sweet  wine,  but  shalt  not  "^Ip"^'' 
drink  wine.  <&■«•. 

16  IT  For  "  the  statutes  of  ^'Omri  2s%6!''' ' 


8.  He  hath  shetwed  thee]  Rather,  It  hath 
been  shewed  thee. 

to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy]  These  clauses 
sum  up  the  duties  belonging  to  the  fraternal 
relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  which  are 
expressed  in  detail  in  the  second  table  of 
the  Decalogue. 

to  nvalk  humbly  tuith  thy  God]  is  what 
hinges  on  our  common  filial  relation  to  God, 
the  substance  of  the  first  table.  It  is  a  sense 
of  this  filial  relation  in  the  heart  which  alone 
can  give  worth  to  all  ceremonial  observances, 
including  those  mentioned  by  the  inquirer. 
See  Deut.  x.  12;  i  S.  xv.  ai;  Ps.  li.,  compai"- 
ing  T.  19  with  what  goes  before. 

9.  unto  the  city]    That  is,  unto  Jerusalem. 

the  man  of  <wisdom  jhall  see  thy  name]  Ra- 
ther, wisdom  looks  to  thy  name.  The 
clause  is  difficult,  but  the  meaning  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  ivhoever  is  luise  looks  to  Thy  name, 
0  Lord,  and  luill  obey  Thee. 

10.  11.  In  spite  of  the  curse  which  has 
made  cheating  and  injustice  abominable,  men 
are  still  going  on  to  heap  up  riches  by  means 
of  them.     Cp.  Deut.  xxv.  13 — 16;  Lev.  xix. 

ZS,  36. 

10.  the  scant  measure]  Lit.  a  lean  ephah. 
The  ephah  was  the  standard  of  dry  measure 
as  the  bushel  is  amongst  ourselves.  See  on 
Lev.  xix.  36. 

11.  Shall  I  count  them  pure]  The  margin 
'is  nearer  to  the  original,  Can  I  he  pure. 

The  connection  may  be  thus  supplied:  Let 
tach  offender  ask  his  o<wn  conscience,  "Can  I  be 
innocent  with  my  false  balances^''  &c. 

hag  of  deceitful  weights]     See  Prov.  xvi. 


12.  For  the  rich  men  thereof. .and  the  in- 
habitants thereof]  Rather,  She  {i.e.  the  city 
addressed  by  Jehovah  in  -u.  9),  whose  rich 
men  ...  and  whose  inhabitants.  The 
third  person,  thus  used  instead  of  the  second 
person,  appears  to  be  expressive  of  stem 
emotion. 

14.    Cp.  Ps.  cvi.  15. 

and  thy  casting  down  shall  he  in  the  midst  of 
thee]  and  thy  hunger  shall  remain  in 
thee.  The  Hebrew  word  (jashach)  here 
rendered  "casting  down"  is  peculiar;  but 
according  to  the  best  critical  authorities  it 
means  hunger,  or  emptiness.  So  Gesenius, 
Ftlrst,  &c. 

thou  shalt  take  hold,  but  shalt  not  deliver, 
&c.]  thou  Shalt  put  away  thy  goods, 
hut  Shalt  not  save  them;  and  that 
which  thou  dost  save,  will  I  give  up 
to  the  sword. 

15. 


II. 


Cp.  Deut.  xxviii.  38,  40;   Amos  v. 

sweet  wine]  The  Hebrew  word  (teerosb) 
is  commonly  used  for  new  wine,  such  as 
might  be_  drunk  as  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
though  it  had  not  been  ripened  by  age.  But 
it  here  seems  rather  to  denote  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  unfermented,  as  in  Prov.  iii.  10;  Isd. 
kv.  8 ;  Joel  i.  10. 

16.  For]  And.  The  prophet  in  this  verse 
adds  another  charge  against  the  people,  and 
repeats  the  threat  of  chastisement.  In  observ- 
ing the  statutes  of  Omri,  they  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  level  of  the  transgressions  of  the  North- 
ern kingdom  (i  K.  xvi.  85),  and  followed  the 
infamous  example  of  Ahab.  There  may  be  a 
special  reference  to  the  foreign  idolatry,  and 
the  wicked  policy  which  had  been  introduced 
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are   kept,  and  all  the  works  of  the 
*J  ^'"sc  house  of  -^Ahab,  and  ye  walk  in  their 
'  ■  ^°'    "■  counsels ;  that  I  should  make  thee  a 
LSL™?"  '  desolation,  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of an  hissing :  therefore  ye  shall  bear 
the  reproach  of  my  people. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1  The  church,  complaining  of  her  small  number, 
3  and  the  general  corruption,  5  puUeth  her 
confidence  not  in  man,  but  in  God.  8  She 
triumpheth  over  her  enemies.  14  God  com- 
forteth  her  by  promises,  16  by  confusion  of 
the  enemies,  18  and  by  his  mercies. 

WOE  is  me  !  for  I  am  as  *  when 
they  have  gathered  the  summer 
fruits,  as  the  grapegleanings  of  the 
vintage :  there  is  no  cluster  to  eat : 
my  soul  desired  the  firstripe  fruit. 


IHeb.  the 
gatherings 
0/  sum- 
mer. 


2  The  "  '  good  man  is  perished  out "  Psai.  12. 
of  the  earth  :  and  there  is  none  up-  iki.  57.  i. 
right   among   men :    they  all   lie   in  ^^^_  „^ 
wait  for  blood ;  they  hunt  every  man  "urclfui. 
his  brother  with  a  net, 

3  IT  That  they  may  do  evil  with 
both  hands  earnestly,  the  prince  ask- 
eth,  and  the  judge  asketh  for  a  re- 
ward ;  and  the  great  man,  he  uttereth 

*  his  mischievous  desire :  so  they  wrap  •  ^^-.'i', 

J  ^  tnischiefqf 

It  up.  his  soul. 

4  The  best  of  them  is  as  a  brier : 
the  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a 
thorn  hedge:  the  day  of  thy  watch-> 
men  and  thy  visitation  cometh ;  now 
shall  be  their  perplexity. 

5  IT  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put 
ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide :  keep 


into  Judah  by  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Omri,  a  Chro.  xxi. 
6,  xxii.  2 — $. 

that  I  should  make']  That  is,  your  sins 
incur  as  a  consequence  that  I  should  make, 
&c. 

a  desolatioa]  Raither,  as  in  the  margin,  an 
astonishment. 

the  inhabitants  thereof^  That  is,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem. 

therefore  ye  shall  bear"]    and  ye  shall  bear. 

Chap.  VII.  The  interpretation  of  the 
opening  of  this  chapter  appears  to  be  rightly- 
indicated  in  the  heading  of  our  version.  Not 
a  few  commentators,  of  older  and  more  recent 
date,  have  taken  the  passage  as  a  desponding 
soliloquy  of  the  prophet  himself.  But  this 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  context, 
especially  with  v.  7.  The  words  are,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  put  by  Micah  into  the 
mouth  of  the  true  Israel,  the  Church  in  a 
broad  sense,  not  excluding  from  the  term  the 
believers  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The 
verse  thus  becomes  immediately  connected 
with  the  gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  prophet's  time  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  is  continued 
in  what  follows,  w.  2 — 6.  In  a  similar  way 
Isaiah  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Church,  xh'x.  i,  &c. 

1.  my  soul  desired  the  firstripe  fruit"]  my 
soul  Is  longing  for  the  first-ripe  fig. 
The  earliest  figs  are  valued,  not  only  for  their 
rarity,  but  their  superior  quality.  See  Jer. 
xxiv.  a;  also  Isai.  xxviii.  4;  Hos.  ix.  10. 
•  They  are  sometimes  gathered  in  June  in  the 
Holy  Land,  where  the  general  gathering  takes 
place  in  August.  See  Matt  xxi.  19.  The 
Lord  of  the  Church  Himself  sought  in  vain 
for  the  early  fig.     In  this  place,  while  the 


Church  is  eagerly  looking  within  her  borders 
for  the  first  produce  of  summer,  she  finds  , 
herself  to  be  rather  like  a  field  of  stubble  after 
harvest,  or  a  vineyard  that  has  been  stripped 
of  its.  fruit :  she  sees  nothing  good,  but  the 
poor  gleanings  of  old  crops. 

3.  The  construction  of  this  verse  is  very 
difficult,  though  there  is  not  much  doubt  as 
to  its  substantial  meaning.  The  arrangement 
of  the  clauses  in  our  version  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  following  is  the  most  probable 
rendering: — Both  hands  are  upon  evil 
to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  prince  asks 
for  reward,  the  Judge  judges  for  It; 
and  the  great  man,  he  utters  the 
mischief  of  his  heart,  and  they  all 
weave  together,  that  is,  all  are  set  on  one 
purpose  to  do  evil. 

do  evil... earnestly]  The  literal  rendering  is, 
"both  hands  are  upon  evil  to  make  it  good." 
The  meaning  is  either,  to  do  evil  thoroughly,  or 
to  do  evil  in  such  a  ixiay  as  to  appear  good,  or, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  Satan,  to  make  evil  their 
good. 

4.  the  day  of  thy  nvatchmett,  &c.]  The 
description  of  existing  wickedness  is  again 
interrupted  for  a  moment  to  denounce  the 
coming  judgment.  The  "  watchmen  "  are  the 
prophets,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  out  for 
and  to  proclaim  the  "  visitation,"  the  "day  of 
the  Lord,"  which  was  surely  to  come  on  im- 
penitent sinners.  See  Jer.  vi.  17  ;  Ezek.  iii. 
17,  xxxiii.  7,  &c. 

5.  6.  The  gloomy  description  is  resumed. 
The  corruption  reaches  to  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  society.  Confidence  is  extinct.  The 
dearest  of  human  relationships  are  out  of 
joint.  On  the  use  made  by  our  Lord  of  the 
words  of  V.  6,  see  on  Matt,  x,  3$,  36 ;  Luke 
xii.  S3- 
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*  Matth. 
10.  21,  35, 
36. 
Luke  21. 


the  doors  of  thy  mouth  from  her  that 
lieth  in  thy  bosom. 

6  For  "the  son  dishonoureth  the 
father,  the  daughter  riseth  up  against 
her  mother,  the  daughter  in  law  a- 
gainst  her  mother  in  law;  a  man's 
enemies  are  the  men  of  his  own 
house. 

7  Therefore  I  will  look  unto  the 
Lord  ;  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my 
salvation  :  my  God  will  hear  me. 

8  fl  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O 
mine  enemy :  when  I  fall,  I  shall 
arise ;  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the 
Lord  shall  he  a  light  unto  me. 

9  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of 
the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  a- 
gainst  him,  until  he  plead  my  cause, 
and  execute    judgment  for  me :   he 


will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light,  and 
I  shall  behold  his  righteousness. 

10  "Then  Ae  that  is  mine  enemy 
shall  see  ?V,  and  shame  shall  cover 
her  which  said  unto  me,  ''Where  is 
the  Lord  thy  God  ?  mine  eyes  shall 
behold  her:  now  *  shall  she  be  trod- 
den down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

\\  In  the  day  that  thy  ''walls  are 
to  be  built,  in  that  day  shall  the  de- 
cree be  far  removed. 

12  /«  that  day  also  he  shall  come 
even  to  thee  from  Assyria,  "  znAfrom 
the  fortified  cities,  and  from  the 
fortress  even  to  the  river,  and  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  mountain  to 
mountain. 

13  "  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall 
be    desolate   because    of  them    that 


0  Or;  And 
tkou  wilt 
see  her 
that  is 
mine  ene- 
my, and 
cover  her 
•with, 
shame. 
•:  PsaL  79. 
10. 

&  115.  2. 

Joel  2. 17, 
t  Heb.  she 
shallbefor 
a  treading 
down, 
<^  Amos  9. 
II,  &c 
B  Or,  even 


lOr, 

After  that 
it  hath 
beeit. 


7.  Therefore  I  luill  look']  And  yet  will 
I  look.  The  soul  of  the  faithful  still  holds 
fast  her  faith,  in  spite  of  the  darkness.  The 
promises  of  Jehovah  cannot  fail.  Salvation 
will  surely  come.  Prayers  cannot  fail  to  be 
ansveered. 

8.  The  enemy  whose  insolent  exultation  is 
here  deprecated  is  the  Antichrist,  the  imperial 
tyranny  ever  in  antagonism  with  the  true 
faithful  Israel.  In  Micah's  time  this  was  re- 
presented by  Asshur  (■«.•  ij),  in  St  John's 
time,  by  Rome.  The  faithful  realize  that  the 
darkest  moment  of  the  night  may  be  that 
which  just  precedes  the  dawn. 

9.  10.  The  true  believing  heart  finds 
strength  to  endure  and  sure  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation in  the  consciousness  that  her  own 
sins  are  the  cause  of  her  affliction,  and  in  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord.  And  this 
righteousness  will  not  only  manifest  itself  to 
her,  but  also  to  her  enemy,  who  is  now  insult- 
ing over  her,  and  would  fain  tread  her  down 
as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 

9.  until  he  plead  my  cause]  Cp.  Ps.  xxxT, 
I,  xliii,  I. 

10.  Where  is  the  Lord  thy  God]  Cp.  Isai. 
X.  6;  Joel  ii.  17. 

11.  The  mind  of  the  prophet  abruptly 
turns  away  froln  the  insolence  of  the  enemy 
to  the  glory  of  the  dispensation  to  come.  He 
addresses  Israel,  to  whom  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  are  to  be  gathered.  The  verse  is 
obscure.  The  best  rendering  appears  to  be, 
A  day  for  building  thy  walls  is  at  hand. 
Tliat  day  sUall  the  law  of  separation  De 
utterly  remoTed. 

thy  walls]      The  Hebrew  word  denotes 


rather  the  wall,  or  fence,  of  a  plantation  than 
the  wall  of  a  city.  The  figure  implied  seems 
to  be  that  of  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah. 

the  decree]  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  verse 
hinges  upon  the  way  in  which  this  word  is 
taken.  The  Hebrew  (j:hoq)  generally  means  a 
statute  or  ordinance.  It  probably  here  refers 
to  the  ordinance  by  which  Israel  was  separated 
from  the  nations  of  the  world.  Its  purport 
would  thus  be  identical  with  "  the  middle  wall 
of  partition,"  which  the  Messiah  was  to  break 
down  (Eph.  ii.  11 — 16).  This  sense  naturally 
connects  itself  with  the  verse  which  follows. 
The  thought  expressed  in  -w.  11,  la  would 
then  agree  with  that  of  Jer.  iii.  16 — 18.  What 
is  before  the  prophet's  sight  is  a  vision  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  See 
note  on  the  following  verse  and  on  iv.  a. 
Other  explanations  of  the  passage,  which  are 
well  supported,  but  are  less  probable,  are  (i) 
The  day  appointed  (for  building  the  walls)  is 
far  remote,  (a)  The  (tyrannical)  decrees  (of 
the  (enemies)  shall  be  removed.  (3)  The  law 
(of  Jehovah)  shall  spread  abroad. 

12.  In  that  day  shall  they  come 
unto  thee  from  Asshur  and  from  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  even  from  Egypt  to 
the  river  Euphrates,  &c.  The  promise 
to  Israel,  in  its  fullest  sense,  is  identical  with 
that  already  made  specifically  to  ZioB,  iv.  %. 
As  Asshur  here  represents  the  eastern  world, 
so  does  Egypt  the  western.  Compare  with 
this  prophecy  that  of  Isaiah,  xix.  18 — ssj.  Dr 
Pusey,  without  excluding  the  above  explana- 
tion, would  refer  the  words  of  Micah  prima- 
rily to  the  return  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
the  lands  into  which  they  had  been  carried 
captive. 

.  13.    Nqtiuithstanding  the  land  shall  be  dese- 
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dwell  therein,  for  the  fruit  of  their 
doings. 
'  O^'  14  fl  '  Feed  thy  people  with  thy 

rod,  the  flock  of  thine  heritage,  which 
dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood,  in  the 
midst  of  Carmel :  let  them  feed  in 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  as  in  the  days 
of  old. 

15  According  to  the  days  of  thy 
coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  will 
I  shew  unto  him  marvellous  things. 

16  fl  The  nations  shall  see  and  be 
confounded  at  all  their  might :  they 
shall  lay  their  hand  upon  their  mouth, 
their  ears  shall  be  deaf. 

«Psai.  72.  17  They  shall  lick  the  «dust  like 
I  Or,  a  serpent,  they  shall  move  out  of 
afif^sf    their  holes  like  "  worms  of  the  earth  : 


they  shall  be  afraid  of  the  LoRD 
our  God,  and  shall  fear  because  of 
thee. 

18  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee, 

that -'^pardoneth  iniquity,  and  passeth -^Exod.  34. 
by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  ' '' 
his   heritage  ?    he    retaineth   not   his 
anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth 
in  mercy. 

19  He  will  turn  again,  he  will 
have  compassion  upon  us ;  he  will 
subdue  our  iniquities ;  and  thou  wilt 
cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea. 

20  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to 
Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham, 
which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fa- 
thers from  the  days  of  old. 


iate']  Or,  And  tlie  earth  will  'begi-ven  over 
to  deEolation.  This  is  the  strict  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  it  appears  to  suit  the  con- 
text exactly,  if  we  take  "  the  earth  "  to  denote 
the  guilty  world,  not  obedient  to  the  Divine 
call  to  join  with  the  true  Israel.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  majority  of  commentators 
suppose  the  subject  of  the  sentence  to  be  the 
Holy  Land,  which,  until  the  building  of  the 
walls  ("u.  11),  that  is,  the  setting  up  of  the 
Messi^'s  kingdom,  would  have  to  go  through 
a  period  of  desolation.  See  Lev.  xxvi.  33; 
Isai.  i.  7.  In  order  to  make  out  this  explana- 
tion, the  verb  must  be  taken  as  in  the  future 
perfect  (as  in  our  margin),  or  some  such  word 
as  previously  must  be  interpolated. 

14.  The  true  Israel  ag^n  speaks,  as  in  vv. 
I,  7,  8,  now  in  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and 
protection.    Cp.  Ps.  xxviii.  9. 

<with  thy  rodj  Rather,  with  thy  staff,  that 
is,  staff  of  office,  as  the  Shepherd  of  His  peo- 
ple.   Cp.  v.  4;  Ps.  xxiii.  I — 3,  Ixxx.  i. 

solitarily']  Rather,  apart,  i.e.  apart  from 
the  enemies.  Cp.  Num.  xxiii.  9 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
38.  The  most  considerable  pasture  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  named  as  typical  of 
the  abode  for  which  the  Lord's  people  are 
yearning. 

15.  Jehovah  now  answers  their  prayer. 
Cp.  Ps.  Jxxviii.  II  sq. 

According  to  fhe  days']  Like  as  In  the 
days. 


sheijj  unto  him]  Jehovah,  though  He  is 
addressing  His  people,  speaks  to  them  in  the 
third  person,  as  they  had  spoken  of  themselves 
in  V.  14. 

17.  they  shall  be  afraid  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  shall  fear  because  of  thee]  The  dis- 
course has  imperceptibly  passed  over  to  the 
person  of  the  prophet  himself. 

18.  'Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee]  Cp.  the 
words  of  the  song  of  Moses,  "Who  is  like 
unto  thee  among  the  gods?"  Exod.  xv.  11. 
Some  suppose  that  Micah  here  intends  a  play 
upon  his  own  name.    See  on  i.  i. 

the  remnant  of  his  heritage]  This  expres- 
sion here,  as  elsewhere,  is  equivalent  to  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  the  true  Israel.  Micah 
concludes  his  discourse  with  the  same  eternal 
message  of  forgiving  mercy  and  love  towards 
those  who  turn  to  the  Lord,  which  the  in- 
spired writers  are  never  tired  of  repeating. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5 ;  Isai.  Iv.  7  ; 
Joel  ii.  13;  Jonah  iv.  a;  Nahum  i.  7,  &c., 
&c. 

19.  cast  all  their  sins]  Cp.  Ps.  ciii.  12; 
note  on  Lev.  xvi.  aj. 

20.  mercy  to  Abraham]  These  words  of 
Micah  are  taken  up  by  Zacharias,  Luke  i.  70 
— 74.  Compare  also  the  words  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Luke  i.  54,  55. 
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I.     The  Prophet. 


"  'X'HE  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum 
J-  the  Elkoshite."  In  these  few- 
words  of  the  prophet  are  comprised  all 
the  particulars  that  are  known  respecting 
him.  And  even  these  are  not  free  from 
doubt  Whence  did  he  derive  his  title 
of  the  Elkoshite?  (LXX.  'E\Kea-oIos, 
Vulg.  Elcesseus.)  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  not  a  patronymic,  but  a  local 
designation.  Where,  then,  was  Elkosh,  the 
place  of  his  birth  or  residence  ?  Until  mo- 
dem times  it  was  always  believed  that  it 
was  situated  in  Galilee '.  With  this  agrees 
the  testimony  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  ^ 
And  a  modem  traveller  (Schwarz,  'Descr. 
of  Pal.'  p.  188)  says  that  the  grave  of 
Nahum  is  shewn  at  J^e/r  Tanchum,  a  vil- 
lage ■2\  Eng.  miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  That 
Capernaum  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  prophet  Nahum  is  merely  a 
conjecture. 

There  is,  however,  another  place  of 
the  same  name,  Alkush  near  Mosul. 
Here,  according  to  recent  tradition,  is 
the  prophet's  grave,  wTiich  is  still  visited 
by  many  Jewish  pilgrims.  Layard  ('Nin. 
and  Rem.'  i.  p.  233)  speaks  thus  of 
it:    "The    tomb  is   a   simple    plaster 

^  There  the  site  of  it  was  pointed  out  to 
Jerome  by  his  guide,  and  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Prophet  he  writes  thus:  "Cum  Hekessei 
[Helcesei,  Elcesi]  usque  hodie  in  Galilsea  vicuhis 
sit,  parvus  quidem  et  vix  ruinis  veterum  aedificio- 
rum  indicans  vestigia,  sed  tamen  notus  Judseis 
et  mihi  quoque  a  circumducente  monstratus." 

'  k4>\i.i\    8i   auTij   irctPTUs    ttou  tiJs    'lovSeUuv 


n.    The    Prophecj.     Its    date,   subject, 
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box,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and 
standing  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large 
chamber.  The  house  containing  the 
tomb  is  a  modem  building.  There  are 
no  inscriptions,  nor  fragments  of  any 
antiquity  near  die  place."  The  first  ex- 
tant notice  of  a  connection  between  this 
place  and  Nahum  is  in  the  i6th  century. 
This  is  of  itself  a  serious  objection. 
But  it  is  not  only  Nahum  whose  resting- 
place  is  alleged  to  be  here.  The  Jews 
assert  that  Jonah,  Obadiah,  and  Jephthah 
the  Gileadite  are  also  buried  in  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood. Such  witnesses  as  these  are 
not  trustworthy.  Further,  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  a  prophet,  addressing  his 
countrymen  in  Judah  from  so  distant  a 
place  as  this,  would  have  called  himself 
simply  "the  Elkoshite"?  If  indeed  he 
wrote  for  his  fellow-captives  in  Assyria, 
the  title  would  be  intelligible,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  prophecy  to  indicate 
that  he  was  not  living  at  the  time  in 
Judah.  In  fact  some  of  his  words  (i.  13, 
15)  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  among 
those  to  whom  he  spoke.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  ten  tribes  were  placed 
"  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
6).  There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them 
were  settled  near  Nineveh. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  Ewald 
that  such  is  the  vividness  of  tifie  pro- 
phet's language,  that  he  must  have  seen 
with  his  eyes  the  dangers  that  threatened 
Nineveh,  and  described  what  he  saw. 
Such  an  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  a 
belief  in  prophetic  inspiration,  the  reality 
of  whici  may  be  proved  from  the  words 
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of  the  prophet  himself,  for  he  certainly 
foretold  events  which  no  human  foresight 
could  divine,  and  of  whose  accomplish- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Ah  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
knowledge  shewn  of  Assyrian  usages. 
Yet  surely  residence  in  the  country  was 
not  required  for  this.  Any  Jew  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  familiar  with  such  de- 
tails as  are  given  by  Nahum.  It  is  true 
that  he  uses  what  looks  like  a  title  pDSta, 
iii.  17)  of  Assyrian  command.  Jere- 
miah (H.  27),  however,  has  the  same. 
And  such  a  technical  word  could  not  be 
strange  to  the  ears  and  lips  of  those 
whose  land  had  been  invaded  and  occu- 
pied by  Assyrian  armies.  The  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  Nahum  mi- 
grated from  his  native  place,  before  the 
overthrow  of  Israel,  to  Judah,  and  there 
lived  and  prophesied,  at  the  same  time 
as  Isaiah. 

II.     TAe  Prophecy.     Its  date,  subject, 
fulfilment  and  style. 

Hitzig  has  tried  to  prove  the  later  date 
of  the  prophet  from  several  of  the  words 
that  he  uses,  or  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  forms.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  satisfactory  when  employed 
against. a  well-supported  tradition.  In 
this  case  they  are  inherently  weak,  and 
have  been  elaborately  examined  by  Dr 
Pusey  (in  his  Introd.  to  Nahum,  pp.  371, 
372),  who  has  shewn  that  no  proof  can 
be  drawn  from  the  prophet's  language 
that  he  lived  later  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

The  position  assigned  to  Nahum 
among  the  Minor  Prophets,  between 
Micah  and  Habakkuk,  is  of  itself  an 
indication  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. And  when  we  examine  his 
prophecy  with  the  view  of  determining 
its  date,  we  find  evidence  that  confirms 
this  traditional  view. 

The  prophet  addressing  Judah  (i.  12, 
13)  says.  Though  I  have  afflicted  thee,  I 
will  afflict  thee  no  more.  For  now  will  I 
break  his  yoke  from  off  thee,  and  will 
burst  thy  bonds  in  sunder.  And  the  afflic- 
tion spoken  of  seems  to  be  again  alluded 
to  shortly  afterwards  (ii.  2)  in  the  figura- 
tive language,  the  emptiers  have  emptied 
them  out,  and  marred  their  vine  branches. 


Such  an  affliction  is  that  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Kings  and  in  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
when  Sennacherib  came  up  against  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  fudah,  and  took  them,  and 
Hezekiah  gave  him  thirty  talents  of  gold, 
and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  strip- 
ping the  house  of  the  Lord  to  meet  the 
demand  (2  K.  xviii.  15,  16).  This  was 
the  yoke  that  Judah  had  felt.  And  Sen- 
nacherib in  his  second  invasion  threat- 
ened to  make  it  still  heavier,  by  exacting 
more  tribute,  and  transporting  the  people 
to  his  own  land.  Then  it  was  that  Isaiah 
was  inspired  to  foretell  the  frustration  of 
his  plans,  the  overthrow  of  his  army,  his 
own  retreat  and  tragical  death  (xxxvii.  7, 
29).  It  is  at  least  consistent  with  what 
Nahum  has  written,  that  he  too  was  raised 
up  at  this  crisis  in  his  countr/s  history,  to 
be  what  his  name  signifies,  a  Comforter,  to 
console  his  countrymen  in  the  hour  when 
they  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  a  merci- 
less enemy,  with  the  assurance  that  Je- 
hovah would  protect  and  save  them. 
The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong  hold  in  the  day 
of  trouble;  and  He  knoweth  them  that 
^ust  in  Him  (i.  7).  Certainly  the  death 
of  the  wicked  counseller,  that  imagined  evil 
against  the  Lord  (i.  11)  is  foretold  in  the 
words  I  will  make  thy  grave  (i.  14), 
whether  they  point  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  or  not,  as  the  extinction  of  his 
family  is  announced — no  more  of  thy 
name  shall  be  sown.  The  same  wicked 
one  was  no  more  to  pass  through  Judah. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  who  is  meant, 
if  the  narrative  of  the  book  of  Kings  is 
carefully  and  impartially  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  prophecy  (i.  1 5). 

And  with  this  agrees  all  that  is  inti- 
mated of  the  state  of  Judah  and  Assyria. 
The  deliverance  is  promised  while  the 
yoke  still  presses  hard,  as  it  never  pressed 
again.  The  wicked  one  had  hitherto 
hindered  the  people  from  going  up 
to  keep  their  solemn  feasts.  Now  the 
ways  are  open,  and  they  are  bidden  to 
worship,  and  perform  their  vows  (i.  15), 
the  vows  they  had  made  in  recent  times 
of  overwhelming  fear. 

The  Assyrians  are  spoken  of  as  in  the 
fulness  of  their  strength  (i.  12,  note). 
They  are  enriched  alike  by  war  and 
commerce.  The  lion  filled  his  lair  with 
prey  (ii.  12),  The  merchants  are  multi- 
plied above  the  stars  of  heaven  (iii.  16). 
Such  a  description  would  suit  the  days 
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of  Asarhaddon  also  and  Assurbanipal'. 
But  the  earlier  date  is  required  by  what 
is  said  of  Judah,    (See  notes  on  i.  9,  12.) 

Another  note  of  time  is  found  in  the 
capture  of  No  Amon,  imperial  Thebes, 
with  which  the  prophet  compares  Nineveh, 
If  the  event  were  recent,  the  example 
would  have  greater  force.  Until  recently 
wepossessedno  certain  historical  evidence 
on  the  subject.  It  seemed  only  highly  pro- 
bable, that  No  Amon  fell  in  that  expedi- 
tion whose  victorious  issue  was  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (xx.,  where  see  notes).  Lately, 
however,  contemporary  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
given  in  Schrader's  'Keilinschriften  und 
das  A.  T.'  p.  288,  which  records  that  Assur- 
banipal's  army  defeated  the  troops  of  Ur- 
damani,  i.e.  Rud-Amon,  "who  fled  alone 
and  entered  into  Thebes,  his  capital.  In 
a  march  of  a  month  and  ten  days  they 
[my  troops]  followed  him  by  a  trackless 
route,  took  the  entire  city,  and  swept  it 
like  chaflf."  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  plunder  carried  off  to  Nineveh. 
The  text  and  another  version  are  given 
in  G.  Smith's  'Assurbanipal,'  p.  52 — 57. 
It  should  also  be  remarked  that  when  Sen- 
nacherib spoke  of  Eg3rpt  as  a  bruised  reed 
(2  K.  xviii.  21),  he  may  fairly  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  some  severe  blow  that 
she  had  recently  received. 

The  prophet  Jonah  was  sent  to  Nine- 
veh to  preach  repentance,  and  was  lis- 
tened to.  Nahum  has  no  single  word  of 
comfort  or  of  sympathy  for  the  guilty 
city  that  had  fallen  back  into  the  sins 
for  which  she  had  been  rebuked,  and  for 
which  she  had  humbled  herself.  The 
title  of  his  prophecy  is  The  burden  of 
Nineveh'.  It  is  no  ordinary  disaster  that 
he  foretells.  It  is  not  conquest  or 
overthrow  only ;  it  is  annihilation :  He 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof 
(i.  8,  9).  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise 
(iii.    19).    She  is  empty,  and  void,  and 

^  RawlinsonCA.M.' Vol.  II.  p.  S02)  speaking 
of  the  latter  says :  "The  decline  of  Assyria  does 
not  seem  to  have  commenced  till  after  his  death. 
In  his  reign  the  Assyrian  dominions  reached 
their  greatest  extent,  Assyrian  art  culminated, 
and  the  empire  seemed  likely  to  extend  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  East." 

"  On  the  extent  and  topography  of  Nineveh, 
see  additional  Note  on  Jonah  iii.  3. 


waste  (^\.  10).  Thou  shalt  be  hid  (m.  11). 
Gibbon  (c.  xlvi.),  describing  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  (a.d.  627),  writes  :  "The  city,, 
and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had  long 
since  disappeared :  the  vacant  space 
afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  armies;"  adding  in  a 
note  that  Niebuhr  passed  over  Nineveh 
without  perceiving  it.  And  such  had 
been  the  state  of  the  city  for  many  cen- 
turies before  the  defeat  of  Chosroes. 
How  the  buried  city  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  our  own  days  is  known  to  all. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  when 
the  prophet  wrote,  the  world  had  never 
witnessed  or  imagined  such  an  over- 
throw of  a  great  city.  Nor  could  it  have 
reasonably  been  anticipated  that  com- 
merce would  have  forsaken  its  old  em- 
porium. Yet  so  it  has  been.  Mosul 
has  flourished  within  sight  of  ruined 
Nineveh,  and  her  delicate  fabrics,  called 
muslins,  have  made  her  name  famous 
among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
Nahum  foretold  the  agency  of  water  in 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Nineveh 
(ii.  6,  i.  8).  But,  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  city  was  to  be 
burned  with  fire  (ii.  13,  iii.  13,  15). 
And  the  traces  of  the  ravages  of  fire  were 
seen  ever)rwhere  in  the  excavations.  (See 
'B.D.'  Art.  Nineveh,Yo\.  11.  555.  Raw- 
linson's  'A.M.' Vol.  11.  377.) 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  has  been  deli- 
neated by  one  upon  whom,  besides  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  God  bestowed  tlie 
highest  poetical  powers.  The  criticism 
of  Lowth  has  been  generally  accepted. 
"  Ex  omnibus  minoribus  prophetis  nemo 
videtur  sequare  sublimitatem,  ardorem  et 
audaces  spiritus  Nahumi."  Those  who 
can  read  the  prophet's  own  words  will 
best  understand  their  force,  beauty,  and 
vivid  imagery.  Yet  very  much  of  this 
is  retained  in  a  good  translation,  and  he 
who  is  familiar  with  our  own,  and  has  a 
cultivated  taste,  will  hardly  dispute  what 
has  been  said  by  a  recent  accomplished 
writer,  himself  a  poet,  that  "  Nahum  de- 
scribed the  fate  of  the  vast  city  in  images 
which  human  imagination  or  human  lan- 
guage has  never  surpassed."  (Milman, 
'  Hist,  of  the  Jews,'  Vol.  i.  p.  369, 1866  ed.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  majesty  of  God  in  goodness  to  his  people, 
and  seventy  against  his  enemies. 


T 


ne  X  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum 
,2;'"  the  Elkoshite. 

and  2  '  God  is  ''jealous,  and  the  Lord 
&'c.  revengeth ;  the  Lord  revengeth,  and 
od.  t  ij  furious  ;  the  Lord  will  take  ven- 
\  ^i  geance  on  his  adversaries,  and  he  re- 

hath    °  ,  Try-  ■ 

serveth  wrath  for  his  enemies. 


3  The  Lord  ''is  slow  to  anger,  and  *ExoA.-it. 
great  in  power,   and  will  not  at  all  ' '' 
acquit  the  wicked:    the  Lord    hath 

his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the 
storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of 
his  feet. 

4  He  rebuketh  the  sea,  and  mak- 
eth'  it  dry,  and  drieth  up  all  the 
rivers  :  Bashan  languisheth,  and  Car- 
mel,  and  the  floiyer  of  Lebanon  lan- 
guisheth. 


Chap.  I.  1.  The  form  of  the  inscription 
is  peculiar.  But  each  part  is  necessary.  The 
former  contains  the  subject,  Nineveh,  which 
is  not  mentioned  again  until  ii.  8.  Had 
this  been  omitted,  the  earlier  part  of  the 
prophecy  would  have  been  obscure.  The 
latter  supplies  the  name  of  the  prophet. 
What  is  known  concerning  him  is  stated  in 
the  Introduction.  His  short  prophecy  is  de- 
scribed in  two  ways^as  a  burden  and  a 
•vision.  The  word  rendered  burden  is  com- 
monly so  translated  in  our  version  of  the 
prophetical  books,  and  elsewhere.  Such  is 
undoubtedly  its  literal  meaning,  as  in  Neh. 
xiii.  15,  19,  and  metaphorical  also,  as  in  %  S. 
XV.  33.     See  note  on  Isai.  xiii.  1. 

Nahum's  book  contains  a  vision.  It  is  not  a 
poetical  description  of  a  past  event.  It  is  no 
mere  far-seeing  anticipation  of  the  future, 
described  in  glowing  terms.  It  is  a  vision  of 
that  which,  as  a  mere  man,  he  could  not  see. 
He  speaks  of  that  which  had  been  shewn  to 
him  by  the  Lord.  He  describes  that  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  cf.  Num.  xii.  6; 
Isai.  i.  I. 

2.  The  threefold  repetition  of  the  sacred 
name  deserves  notice.  Gf.  the  form  of  bless- 
ing in  Num.  vi.  44,  t;,  t6,  and  Isai.  vi.  3.  Lord 
should  be  the  subject  in  each  of  the  three 
clauses,  as  in  the  margin.  In  Hebrew  the 
same  word  (a  participle)  represents  revengeth, 
and  <will  take  vengeance.  This  therefore  is 
also  used  three  times.  The  epithet  jealous  is 
taken  from  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  5).  It 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  husband  to  a  wife. 
See  Num.  v.  14.  God  is  jealous  of  Ylvs  people. 
He  punishes  them  if  unfaithful,  as  in  the 
second  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  5).  He  is 
jealous  for  His  people.  He  will  not  suffer 
tnem  to  be  wronged  or  oppressed.     See  Joel 


ii.  18.  In  the  three  clauses  there  is  something 
like  a  climax.  He  is  jealous.  He  is  furious. 
He  reserveth  tuirathfor  his  enemies. 

furious"]  or,  as  in  the  margin,  that  hath 
fury,  is  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  idiom 
which  literally  is  onuner,  possessor  of  fury. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  of  man  in  Prov.  xxix. 
a*  (A.  v.),  furious  man.  In  either  case  it 
represents  what  is  permanent,  not  temporary. 
reserveth  wrath']  The  latter  word  is  not 
found  in  the  original.  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Ps.  ciii.  9  {keep  anger,  A.  V.);  Jer.  iii.  5,  la. 
The  primary  meaning  is  watching,  looking 
after,  and,  in  places  like  this,  expresses  the 
watchfulness  of  an  enemy,  ever  ready  to  seize 
an  advantage. 

3.  slow  to  anger}  The  same  Hebrew 
phrase  is  rendered  hngsuffering,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 

will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked]  The  pro- 
phet's language  is  here  too  the  same  as  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  7,  where  the  A,  V.  has,  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

The  imagery  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ps.  xviii. 
and  other  places.  What  is  peculiar  to  the 
prophet  is  the  expression,  the  clouds  are  the 
dust  of  his  feet.  He  does  not  employ  the 
common  word  for  dust,  but  one  that  means 
fine,  small  dust.  The  Lord  seems  to  be  here 
described  as  a  man  of  war  (Exod.  xv.  3)  ad- 
vancing against  his  foes.  Glorious  and  majes- 
tic as  the  clouds  look  to  man,  they  are  but  as 
Va&fine  dust  of  His  feet. 

4.  In  this  verse  there  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  the  drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  ai)  and  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii. 

For  Bashan  and  Carmel,  see  Amos  i.  a, 
iv,  I. 

For  Lebanon  see  note  on  Hos.  xiv.  6,  where 
we  read  of  its  fragrant  smell. 
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[v.  5—9- 


5  The  mountains  quake  at  him, 
and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is 
burned  at  his  presence,  yea,  the 
world,  and  all  that  dwell  therein. 

6  Who  can  stand  before  his  in- 
•  Heb.       dignation  ?    and  who  can  *  abide  in 

the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  his  fury 
is  poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks 
are  thrown  down  by  him. 


7  The  Lord  is  good,  a  '  strong  J  Oj;^_^,^ 
hold  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  he 
knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him. 

8  But  with  an  overrunning  flood 
he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the 
place  thereof,  and  darkness  shall  pur- 
sue his  enemies. 

9  What  do  ye  imagine  against  the 
Lord  ?  he  will  make  an  utter  end ; 


5.  is  burned']  In  adopting  this  rendering 
our  translators  have  followed  Jewish  authori- 
ties, as  they  have  in  2  S.  v.  31,  where  the 
marginal  translation  is  better.  The  verb  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  means  to  lift,  to  raise. 
It  has  been  supposed  here  to  mean  burn,  be- 
cause a  derived  substantive  is  used  for  the 
rising  of  smoke  and  flame.  See  Judg.  xx.  38, 
40.  Both  verb  and  substantive  occur  togetier 
in  Jer.  vi.  i,  set  up  a  sign  of  fire. 

Most  of  the  Ancient  Versions  seem  to  have 
adhered  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  suits  the  passage  well.  What  is  pecu- 
liar here  is,  that  though  used  in  the  active 
voice,  the  context  requires  that  it  should  be 
understood  refleavely,  lifts  itself,  or  heaves,  as 
we  say — a  word  most  appropriate  to  an  earth- 
quake, to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion. 
The  same  verb  is  rendered  similarly  in  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  9  ;  Hos.  xiii.  i. 

yea,  the  •world']  In  the  Hebrew  simply,  and 
tlx  world.  The  word  for  luorld  is  generally 
used  for  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are 
occupied  by  man,  who,  as  here,  is  flrequently 
mentioned  with  it,  e.g.  Ps.  xxiv.  i. 

6.  If  such  the  vast  power  of  God  over  the 
material  world,  how  shall  man  withstand  or 
endure  His  wrath  ?  The  fury  of  which  He 
is  the  possessor  (v.  %)  is  poured  out  like  fire, 
like  fiery  showers  (Gen.  xix.  24;  Exod.  ix. 
13,  24),  or  perhaps  as  torrents  of  lava,  cf. 
Jer.  vii.  20.  The  same  verb  is  used  of  the 
outpouring  of  rain,  Exod.  ix.  33. 

the  rocks  are  thrown  down]  Or,  uprooted. 
The  same  word  is  used  of  the  wrenching  out 
of  teeth  (Ps.  Iviii.  6)  and  the  overthrow  of 
houses  and  altars  (Lev.  xiv.  45,  xi.  3$  ;  .Judg. 
vi.  30). 

by  him]  Lit.  from.  The  same  preposition 
is  used  as  in  1;.  j  :  The  mountains  tremble, 
the_ rocks  are  dislodged  at  His  presence.  They 
shrink  away  from  Him  in  terror.  The  same 
preijosition  is  used  in  Hebrew  with  verbs  of 
fearing,  of  the  object /row  which  men  shrink; 
as  we  say,  "to  be  afraid  of."  Comp.  the  use 
oi  wnh  Trpoa-tawov  (Rev.  xx.  11). 

7.  In  the  midst  of  this  description  of  the 
terrible  majesty  of  God,  here  is  an  assurance 
of  His  goodness  to  His  people.  He  is  a  strong 
hold  to  them,  cf.  Prov.  xviii.  10.  'Rt  knoweth, 
in  the  fulness  of  meaning  that  the  word  bearg 


in  Scripture,  them  that  trust,  literally,  take 
shelter,  or  refuge,  in  Him,  cf.  Ps.  ii.  12. 
Knoweth  and  trust  are  participles  in  Hebrew, 
and  so  express  what  is  habitual  and  perma- 
nent. The  day  of  trouble  is  the  time  when 
Nineveh  invaded  or  oppressed  Judah. 

8.  Bui]  Heb.  simply  And.  While  He 
protects  His  own,  He  overwhelms  His  ene- 
mies. 

the  place  thereof]  Heb.  her  place,  i.  e.  oi 
Nineveh,  that  had  been  mentioned  in  v.  i. 
With  this  emphatic  use  of  the  pronoun  com- 
pare the  opening  of  Ps.  Ixxxvii.:  His  founda- 
tion. The  city  is  personified  as  a  female.  A 
figod  is  a  common  image,  expressive  of  any 
great  calamity,  as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  6.  Sometimes 
it  represents  an  invading  army,  as  in  Isai.  viii. 
7,  8.  It  may  have  such  a  meaning  here.  Or 
it  may  refer,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  river,  which  aided  the  capture  of 
the  city.  It  is  overrunning,  bursting  all  bar- 
riers, and  sweeping  all  before  it.  Nineveh's 
place  should  know  her  no  more.  The  popu- 
lous imperial  city  should  become  a  perpetual 
desolation,  according  to  the  vivid  prediction 
of  another  prophet  (Zeph.  ii.  X3,  14,  15). 
There  should  be  an  utter  end.  This  is  repre-i 
sented  by  one  word  in  Hebrew.  The  same  is 
often  rendered  in  Jeremiah,  a  full  end.  Its 
meaning  is  complete  destruction. 

darkness]  to  be  followed  by  no  dawn, 
should  pursue  His  enemies,  the  Assyrians,  who, 
as  represented  by  their  king,  had  defied  and 
fought  against  tlie  Lord.  See  2  K.  xviii.  30, 
35.  This  clause  might  also  be  translated, 
and  His  enemies  He  imll  pursue,  or  drive  into 
darkness, 

9.  IVhat  do  ye  Imagine  against  the  Lord  f] 
According  to  this  rendering  the  prophet  here 
addresses  the  enemies  of  the  previous  verse,  the 
Assyrians,  and  he  asks  what  they  imagine, 
devise,  or  plan,  in  the  way  of  aggression,  or 
possibly  of  resistance  against  God.  Would 
they  stiU  presumptuously  fight  against  Him, 
as  Sennacherib  had  done  ?  or  could  they  hope 
that  they  could  do  anything  to  withSand  His 
power  ?  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  question 
is  put  to  the  Jews,  and  should  be  rendered, 
What  think  ye  of  the  Lord?  For  though  our 
A.  y.  has  the  same  preposition  (against')  here 
and  in  -y.  11,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  Hebrew,  in 
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NAHUM.   I. 


t  Heb.  a 
coimseller 
of  Belial. 


affliction  shall  not  rise  up  the  second 
time. 

10  For  while  they  he  folden  toge- 
ther as  thorns,  and  while  they  are 
drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be 
devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry. 

1 1  There  is  one  come  out  of  thee, 
that  imagineth  evil  against  the  Lord, 
*  a  wicked  counseller. 


1 2  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; '  Though 
they  he  quiet,  and  likewise  many,  yet 
thus  shall  they  be  *  cut  down,  when 
he  shall  pass  through.  Though  I 
have  afflicted  thee,  I  will  afflict  thee 
no  more. 

13  For  now  will  I  break  his  yoke 
from  off  thee,  and  will  burst  thy 
bonds  in  sunder. 
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\Ot,tf 
they  would 
have  been 
at  peace f 
so  shoula 
they  have 
been 

mamf^attd 
so  should 
they  have 
heenshorttf 
and  he 
should 
/lave  pass* 
ed  away. 
tHeb. 
sham. 


which  there  are  two  prepositions,  and  of  these 
the  one  here  employed  does  not  mean  agaimt, 
but  nvith  respect  to.  And  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  the  prophet  would  have  used  two 
different  prepositions  with  the  same  verb,  yet 
with  the  same  meaning. 

he  tvill  make  an  utter  end]  The  phrase  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  -v.  8,  but  the  form  is 
slightly  changed  and  the  order  of  the  words 
is  emphatic,  an  utter  end  He  maketh,  or  is 
making.  Strong  as  they  thought  themselves 
He  was  already  ordering  events  for  their  de- 
struction. 

afflictionl  The  word  is  the  same  as  that 
rendered  trouble  in  v.  7.  It  should  not  rise  up 
the  second  time.  Compare  the  language  of 
Abishai  in  1  S.  xxvi.  8.  These  words  contain 
an  assurance  to  Judah  that  it  should  not  suifer 
affliction  again  from  Assyria,  of.  -o.  ij.  The 
Lord  would  not  deliver  up  Judah  to  the 
Assyrians  as  He  had  delivered  up  Israel. 

10.  The  image  of  the  thorns  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  Assyrians  are  compared  to  thorns 
that  the  husbandman  is  at  no  pains  to  disen- 
tangle, but  casts  in  a  bundle  into  the  fire. 
More  probably  they  represent  the  fancied 
strength  of  the  Assyrians — deeming  them- 
selves invincible — ^like  a  thick  growth  of  thorns. 
They  are  folden  or  tangled  to  the  same  degree 
as  thorns.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  word  used 
for  as.  This  interpretation  of  the  figure  may 
be  illustrated  by  2  S.  xxiii.  6,  7 ;  Ezek.  ii.  6. 
"These  thorns,  especially  that  kind  called 
bellan,  which  covers  the  whole  country,  and 
is  that  which  is  thus  burned  [i.e.  to  clear  the 
ground],  are  so  folden  together  as  to  be  utterly 
inseparable,  and  being  united  by  thousands  of 
small  intertwining  branches,  when  the  torch 
is  applied  they  flash  and  flame  instantly  like 
stubble  Jully  dry.''     Thomson,    'L.  and  B.' 

p.  34». 

drunken  as  drunkards]  Lit.  soaked  or  drench- 
ed according  to  their  drink.  Their  excesses  and 
sense  of  security  are  intimated.  It  is  related 
by  Diodorus  (11.  a6)  that  the  city  was  taken 
by  assault,  when  the  besiegers  heard  from 
deserters  that  carelessness  and  drunkenness 
prevailed  in  Nineveh. 

they  shall  be  devoured]  The  prophet  uses 
the  past  tense,  they  are  devoured,  as  of  an  event 
quite  certain,  though  yet  future.     They  are 


represented  by  stubble  fully  dry,  the  image  of 
what  is  worthless  and  refuse,  fit  only  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  Exod.  xv.  7;  Joel  ii.  5. 
The  adverb  ^/^  should  perhaps  be  taken  with 
the  verb  rather  than  the  adjective.  Thus, 
devoured,  fully,  i.e.  completely,  altogether. 

11.  out  of  thee]  Nineveh.  The  person  re- 
ferred to  seems  to  be  Sennacherib,  who,  by 
his  general,  Rabshakeh,  had  reproached  and 
blasphemed  God.    See  Isai.  xxxvi.  14 — ao. 

a  wicked  counseller]  More  literally,  coun- 
sellor of  impiety,  in  Hebrew,  belial  (as  in  the 
margin),  but  according  to  the  general  usage 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
proper  name.  It  means  strictly  uselessness, 
tuorthlessness,  and  then  depravity,  'wickedness, 
like  nequam,  and  naughty  in  old  English. 

12.  In  the  first  part  of  this  verse  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Assyrians  and  the  overthrow  of 
people  and  king  are  described. 

quiet]  is  not  an  adequate  rendering.  The 
word  means  rather,  complete,  In  full 
strength.  They  want  nothing  which  can 
give  security — their  resources  are  unimpaired. 

and  likevjise]  Lit.  and  thus^  i.e.  many, 
numerous  as  they  are  complete. 

yet  thus  shall  they  be  cut  down]  Lit. 
mowed  down  as  grass.  Their  strength  and 
numbers  should  be  of  no  avail  against  the 
scythe  that  should  lay  them  low. 

•when  he  shall  pass  through]  Rather,  and 
he  shall  pass  away,  disappear,  perish, 
as  the  same  word  is  used  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  36; 
Job  xxxiv.  ao.  The  use  of  the  verb  in  the 
singular  may  point  to  the  king,  as  distinct 
from  the  people,  as  in  v.  11,  and  in  v,  13, 
his  yoke. 

Ihough  I  have  afflicted  thee,  &c.]  Judah  is 
here  addressed,  as  is  shewn  by  the  feminine 
pronoun  for  tloee  in  Hebrew,  and  is  assured 
that  a  repetition  of  afiUction  from  the  Assyriaq 
would  never  occur.  And  it  did  not  recur. 
Though  Manasseh  was  carried  captive  by  the 
captains  of  the  hast  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(a  Chro.  xxxiii.  11),  Judah  was  not  afflicted, 
as  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib.  The  king  on 
his  return  fortified  Jerusalem,  and^u/  captains 
of 'War  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  (ib.  v. 
14),  becoming,  as  it  would  seem,  a  tributary 
to  Esarhaddon. 

13.  For  now  will  I  break,   &c.]    The 
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[v.  14—2. 


14  And  the  Lord  hath  given  a 

commandment  concerning  thee,  that 

no  more  of  thy  name  be  sown  :  out 

of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut 

off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 

image :  I  will  make  thy  grave ;  for 

thoU  art  vile. 

"■isai.  52.       15    Behold  upon  the  ''mountains 

Rom.  10.    the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 

t  iieb.      tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  !  O  Ju- 

■fneb.       ^^^■>  *keep  thy  solemn   feasts,    per- 

Beiia'i.      form  thy  vows  :  for  *  the  wicked  shall 


no  more   pass  through   thee ;   he  is 
utterly  cut  off. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  fearful  and  ziictonous  armies  of  God 
against  Nineveh. 

"  T_T  E   that  dasheth  in  pieces   is  1  Or,  ra* 
JnL    come  up  before  thy  face :  f^lT' 

keep  the  munition,  watch  the  way,  ^^'■•. 

make   thy  loins    strong,    fortify   thy  12.*^ "' 

power  mightily.  \%*'^ 

1    ''For  the   Lord   hath  turned^"*?' 

away  "  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  as  the  of  Israel. 


image  employed  is  of  frequent  occurrence  to 
denote  liberation  from  servitude,  of.  Gen. 
xxvii.  40  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  13  ;  Isai.  x.  a?.  There 
may  be  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Hezekiah 
had  become  a  tributary  to  Sennacherib,  %  K. 
xviii.  14. 

14.  concerning  thee\  The  pronoun  in  the 
Heb.  is  again  masculine,  and  this  shews  that 
it  is  probably  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  is 
spoken  of.  His  overthrow  would  not  be  the 
result  of  chance.  Concerning  him,  the  com- 
mandment was  gone  forth  from  the  Lord, 
that  no  more  of  thy  name  be  somin,  by  which  is 
meant,  not  that  he  should  have  no  successor  in 
his  family,  but  that  his  dynasty  should  last 
but  a  short  and  definite  time.  It  is  thought 
that  it  was  a  grandson  of  Esarhaddon  who 
was  king  when  Nineveh  was  taken. 

We  learn  from  z  K.  xix.  18,  that  the 
Assyrians  destroyed  the  gods  of  the  nations 
that  they  conquered.  When  they  were  over- 
thrown in  turn,  their  gods  should  in  the  same 
manner  be  cut  (ffhj  their  conquerors. 

/  'will  make  thy  grave\  We  read  in  a  K. 
xix.  37  that  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  sons  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god.  And  in  the  Targum  the  words  are 
taken  to  mean,  I  will  make  it  (the  house  of  thy 
gods)  thy  grave;  but  they  will  hardly  bear 
this  rendering.  In  the  Hebrew  there  are  but 
two  words,  which  mean,  I  ivill  set  thy 
grave.  So  the  Vulg.  "ponam  sepulchnim 
tuura."  Instead  of  long  life,  prosperity,  and 
a  career  of  glory,  there  was  a  grave  appointed 
for  him,  and  that,  as  it  would  seem,  pre- 
maturely. And  the  reason  for  this  is  given. 
for  thou  art  vile^  Like  the  king  of  whom  we 
read  in  Daniel  (v.  a;)  he  was  nveighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  luanting.  He  had  despised 
the  Lord,  and  was  lightly  esteemed  by  Him. 
Cf.  I  S.  ii,  301  where  the  same  word  is  used. 

15.  In  the  Hebrew  text  ch.  ii.  begins 
here.  The  land  recently  occupied  by  the 
Assyrians  welcomes  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
sengers who  announce  their  destruction,  and 
promise  safety  for  the  ftiture. 

Behold'\  It  is  the  expression  of  surprise 
and  gladness. 


the  mountains']  are  those  that  encompass 
Jerusalem.  The  language  is  very  like  that  of 
Isai.  lii.  .7.  While  the  enemy  occupied  the 
country,  the  people  could  not  come  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  keep  the  solemn  feasts.  Now  the 
way  was  open,  there  was  no  hindrance,  and 
Judah  is  bidden  to  perform  the  vows,  which 
had  been  made  in  her  distress.  Not  only  had 
her  deliverance  from  the  invader  been  a  signal 
instance  of  God's  power  and  love — there  is 
an  assurance  that  the  Assyrian  should  never 
again  pass  through  the  land. 

the  wicked']   As  in  ver.  11,  wicked  counseBer. 

Chap.  II.  1.  The  prophet  turns  suddenly 
from  the  deliverance  of  Judah  to  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh. 

He  that  dasheth  in  pieces']  in  Hebrew  is 
one  word,  the  scatterer,  the  devastator,  the 
besieger  who  should  overthrow  the  walls  of 
Nineveh  and  disperse  her  inhabitants. 

is  come  up]  The  same  verb  is  used  else- 
where of  military  attacks,  as  in  i  K.  xv.  7, 
XX.  aa. 

before  thy  face]  Rather,  against  thy  face. 
The  pronoun  is  again  feminine.  It  is  Nineveh 
that  IS  addressed,  and  she  is  derisively  bidden 
to  spare  no  pains  in  guarding  against  the 
assault  of  the  foe. 

keep  the  munition]  The  words  are  from 
the  same  root  in  Hebrew  and  much  alike  in 
sound.  Were  we  to  render  keep  the  keep,  we 
should  retain  the  similarity  of  sound,  but 
should  limit  the  meaning  too  much,  for 
munition  comprehends  all  the  fortifications. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  phrase  rendered 
fenced  cities  in  Chronicles  (e.g.  a  Chro. 
xiv.  5). 

watch  the  way]  By  which  the  enemy  can 
approach. 

make  thy  loins  strong]  Or  perhaps,  gird  up 
thy  loins,  gathering  up  the  flowing  garments 
for  vigorous  action. 

fortify  thy  power  mightily]  A  more  general 
expression,  as  we  might  say,  strain  every 
nerve. 

2.  hath  turned  away]  Better,  hath  re- 
turned to,  which  is  equivalent  to,  hath  re- 
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excellency  of  Israel :  for  the  emptiers 
have  emptied  them  out,  and  marred 
their  vine  branches. 

3  The  shield  of  his  mighty  men 
\?arut!'^  is  made  red,  the  valiant  men  are  '  in 
I  Or,  is^f^y  scarlet :  the  chariots  shall  he  with 
torches.     '  flaming  torches  in   the   day  of  his 


preparation,  and  the  fir  trees  shall  be 
terribly  shaken. 

4  The  chariots  shall  rage  in   the 
streets,  they  shall  justle  one  against 
another  in  the   broad    ways :   ^  ' 
shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  'Smu. 
like  the  lightnings. 


they'll- 


stored.  The  Lord  had  seemed  to  forsake  His 
people  for  a  while,  when  He  suffered  the 
Assyrian  to  invade  and  ravage  their  land. 
But  He  was  still  jealous  for  them.  He  would 
avenge  the  wrongs  done  them.  Therefore  He 
would  summon  the  destroyer  against  Nineveh, 
cf.  Isai.  xxxiii.  i ;  Zech.  i.  ij. 

the  excellency  of  Jacob'\  is  that  m  which 
Jacob  justly  gloried,  all  the  privileges  and 
honours  with  which  God  had  invested  the 
chosen  people,  cf.  Amos  vi.  8,  viii.  7.  Jacob 
and  Israel  are  taken  by  many  as  representing 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  respectively, 
though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another 
place  where  the  two  names  are  thus  used. 
Perhaps  Jacob  and  Israel  are  designations  of 
the  whole  people,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  ai.  Jacob 
was  the  name  given  by  man,  Israel  that 
conferred  by  God,  and  thus  the  excellency  of 
Israel  is  something  higher  and  more  glorious 
than  the  excellency  of  Jacob.  In  i.  15,  the 
language  is  very  like  that  of  Isai.  lii.  7.  So 
this  place  is  like  Isai.  lii.  8  (where  see  note), 
the  Lord  shall  bring  again  (or  return  to) 
Zion. 

for.,  &c.]  This  clause  expresses  the  reason 
why  God  would  restore  His  people,  because 
their  enemies  had  inflicted  the  full  measure  of 
punishment. 

emptied']  Depopulated,  plundered,  cf-  Isai. 
xxiv.  1,3.     The  emptiers  are  the  Assyrians. 

marred  their  vine  branches']  The  image,  is 
like  that  of  Ps.  Ixxx.,  in  which  the  people  of 
Israel  are  spoken  of  as  a  vine.  By  the  branches 
may  be  understood  the  cities  of  the  land. 
The  reference  may  be  to  the  evils  inflicted  by 
Sennacherib  in  his  first  invasion.  See  a  K, 
xviii.  13 — 16,  and  Isai.  xxxvi. 

3.  In  verses  3 — 7  the  prophet  with  a  few 
bold  strokes  gives  a  picture  of  the  besiegers 
and  the  besieged,  and  the  capture  of  the  city. 

In  this  verse  we  see  the  invading  army.  Tbe 
shield,  small  and  round,  is  made  red,  or,  as  the 
word  is  rendered  elsewhere  (Exod.  xxv.  5, 
XXXV.  7),  dyed  red.  This  is  better  and  simpler 
than  "stjuned  with  blood,"  or  "of  reddish 
lustre,"  as  being  covered  with  copper,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  Nineveh  monuments,  in 
which  the  shields  and  dresses  of  the  warriors 
are  generally  painted  red  (Smith, '  B.  D.'  Art. 
Nineveh,  Vol.  11.  p.  J56).  This  is  said  to 
have  been  the  colour  in  use  among  the  Medes, 
and  fi-om  them,  of  the  Persians  (Xen. '  Cyr.'  i. 
3.  i,  VIII.  3.  i).    The  Spartans  also  wore  the 
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same  (Xen.  '  de  Rep.  Lac.'  xi.  3).  The  be- 
siegers are  spoken  of  not  simply  as  soldiers, 
but  as  mighty  men,  or  heroes — valiant  men 
(cf.  Judg.  iii.  Z9  ;  a  S.  xi.  16). 

By  h'ls  mighty  men  may  be  understood  those 
under  the  command  of  the  invader,  or  better, 
those  mustered  and  led  by  God  Himself,  the 
Lord  of  V.  2.  Cf.  the  language  of  Isaiah, 
xiii.  3,5,  respecting  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger.  And  so,  his 
preparation.  It  is  He  who  marshals  the  troops 
and  directs  their  movements. 

The  word  translated  torches  is  found  only 
in  this  place  and  is  of  uncertain  meaning. 
Our  translators  have  followed  those  who  re- 
gard the  word  as  of  the  same  origin  as  that 
which  is  expressed  by  torches  again  in  v.  4, 
only  with  a  transposition  of  letters.  More 
probably  it  means  a  fine  kind  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  the  plural  may  be  used  to  describe  the 
parts  of  the  chariots,  or  ornamental  trappings 
made  of  this  metal,  which,  when  the  light 
played  upon  them,  flashed  like  Jire ;  lit.  the 
chariots  (not  "  shall  be"  but)  are  with  Jire  of 
steels,  'i.e.  sparkle  and  flash  with  steel.  Some 
think  the  reference  is  to  chariots  armed  with 
scythes,  used  in  the  besieging  army.  But  of 
the  use  of  such  chariots  there  is  no  proof. 
There  is  a  special  note  on  the  Hebrew  word 
here  used  in  Pusey's  Introd.  to  Nahum,  p.  371. 

and  the  fir  trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken] 
The  verb  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  simple 
translation  is,  and  the  fir  trees  are  bran- 
dished, 'i.e.  the  spears  made  of  that  wood. 
The  gesture  is  that  of  men  eager  for  conflict. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  tree  is  the  fir  or 
the  cypress  (see  Smith's  '  B.  D.'  Art.  Fir, 
also,  App.  p.  li.).  In  either  case  the  material 
is  used  as  the  name  of  the  weapon,  as  jucXi'a 
in  Homer,  and  abies  in  Virgil. 

4.  The  mention  of  streets  and  broad  ivays 
makes  it  probable  that  the  scene  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  inside  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
commotion  caused  by  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  is  here  described.  The  verbs  may  all 
be  rendered  in  the  present. 

rage]  The  notion  conveyed  by  the  word 
is  that  of  having  the  ar  of  madness.  The 
same  expression  is  found  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9. 
Similarly  it  is  said  of  Jehu,  that  he  drove 
furiously,  lit.  tvith  madness. 

justle  one  against  another]  Better,  perhaps, 
run  to  and  fro,  in  hot  haste. 

they  shall  seem]     More  exactly,  their  show, 
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■  Or, 
gallants. 


tHeb. 
coverings 


5  He  shall  recount  his  '  worthies  : 
they  shall  stumble  in  their  walk; 
■they  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall 
thereof,  and  the   *  defence   shall   be 


coverings  y 

ot.cmierer.  prepared. 


marg.,  form,  appearance.  The  pronoun  in 
Hebrew  is  feminine  and  is  commonly  referred 
to  chariots,  although  that  word  is  elsewhere 
masculine.  Some  make  broad  places  the  ante- 
cedent, but  this  seems  harsh. 

5.  He]  The  king  of  Assyria,  roused  by 
imminent  danger,  recounts,  or  bethinks  him  of 
his  ivorihies,  or  nobles,  as  the  same  word  is 
rendered  in  iii.  i8.  But  they  avail  him  not, 
jthey  are  not  fit  for  the  emergency.  They 
Jtumble  in  their  tualk,  or  luays  (the  word  is 
plural  in  the  Hebrew  text),  like  men  panic- 
stricken  and  ready  to  fall. 

they... haste  to  the  wall  thereof]  Better,  her 
•wall:  so  her  place  in  i.  8.  This  might  be  said 
either  of  the  besiegers  or  the  besieged.  The 
context  makes  the  latter  view  more  probable. 
The  following  words,  and  the  defence  is  pre- 
pared, have  been  interpreted  of  either  side. 
The  word  translated  defence  makes  it  likely 
that  the  attack  is  described.  What  is  meant 
seems  to  be  a  moveable  tower  of  wood,  which 
protected  the  besiegers  from  missiles,  while 
using  the  battering  ram,  and  carried  soldiers 
on  the  upper  part,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to 
assail  with  arrows  the  defenders  of  the  walls. 
Such  towers,  with  four  or  six  wheels,  are  to 
be  seen  on  Assyrian  sculptures.  See  engraving 
with  description  from  Layard's  '  Nineveh,'  in 
Smith's  '  B.  D.'  Art.  tLam,  battering.  They 
resemble  the  "vinea  and  testudo  of  Roman 
■warfare.  From  the  wall  to  which  the  Assy- 
rians have  hastened  they  see  that  all  is  ready 
for  a  vigorous  siege. 

6,  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  issue  of  the 
attack  not  as  what  shall  be,  but  as  what  is 
already  done.  He  uses  the  past  tense  in  each 
clause. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  in  what  sense 
the  -words  the  gates  of  the  rivers  are  to  be 
taken,  whether  figuratively  or  literally.  It  is 
harsh  to  understand  rivers  of  the  multitudes 
of  the  enemy  who  came  in  like  a  flood,  or  of  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  be  com- 
pared to  streams.  It  is  easy  and  natural  to  take 
the  gates  of  the  rivers  to  mean  those  situated 
on  the  streams  or  canals,  fed  from  the  Tigris, 
which  served  as  a  means  of  defending  a  portion 
of  the  walls.  By  diverting  these,  as  was 
done  at  Babylon,  according  to  Xenophon 
('Cyrop.'  VII.  5,  15),  the  channels  would  be 
left  dry,  and  there  would  be  no  obstruction  to 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  By  them  the  gates 
would  be  opened  by  force. 

the  palace  shall  be  dissolved]     When  the 


6  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  J^Oj^^^ 
xipened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  'dis-iOr  /ia< 

solved,  atablish. 

7  And  ' Huzzab  shall  be  'led  away  'f^,'^^ 
captive,  she  shall  be  brought  up,  and  "^^^ 

8  Or,  discovered. 


gates  were  carried  all  was  lost,  not  only  the 
outworks  were  taken.  There  was  feeble  or  no 
resistance  within.  The  palace  itself  was  easily 
captured.  It  was  dissolved  with  terror  and 
consternation.  The  heart  of  king  and  princes 
melted  when  they  heard  of  the  successful 
assault.  Some  understand  the  word  literally 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  palace  by  water.  But 
Diodorus  Sic.  (11.  a?),  on  the  authority  of 
Ctesias,  relates  only  that  a  portion  of  the  wall 
was  thrown  down  by  the  swollen  river. 

7.  And  Huzzab,  &c.]  The  renderings 
in  the  margin,  as  well  as  the  text,  are  indica- 
tions of  the  obscurity  of  the  word  used  in  the 
original.  Could  Huzzab  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  name,  as  it  is  by  Ewald  and  others, 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  be  clear. 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  elsewhere, 
.and  that  the  Assyrian  queen  is  referred  to, 
is  a  view  that  seems  to  rest  on  mere  conjec- 
ture.   See  critical  Note. 

Amongst  the  moderns  the  rendering  that 
has  most  support  is  And  it  is  determined,  or 
decreed.  The  verbs  that  follow  are  in  the 
feminine,  and  when  this  rendering  is  adopted 
it  is  supposed  that  Nineveh's  inhabitants  are 
here  spoken  of  as  a  female,  and  thus  an  ap- 
propriate subject  is  found.  She,  Nineveh,  the 
queen  of  nations  shall  be  led  aivay  captive,  better 
in  the  margin  discovered;  lit.,  Is  stripped, 
ignominiously  uncovered.  It  is  another  form 
of  the  same  verb  which  has  the  meaning  here 
assigned  by  our  A,V.,  cp.  iii.  5  and  Isai. 
xlvii.  a,  3  ;  Hos.  ii.  3. 

she  shall  be  brought  up]  Such  is  the  literal 
rendering  of  the  word,  only  like  the  preceding 
one  it  is  in  the  past  tense.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  exact  force.  It  may  be  simply, 
is  removed,  or  taken  off  by  her  captors.  It 
has  been  interpreted  lifted  up  on  a  chariot,  or 
carried  up,  as  to  another  imperial  city,  now 
that  Nineveh  had  fallen. 

her  maids  shall  lead]  If  Huzzab  is  a  proper 
name  this  is  to  be  taken  literally.  If  Nineveh 
is  personified,  the  maids  may  be  inferior  cities 
that  shared  the  fate  of  the  capital,  or  its  female 
inhabitants. 

shall  lead]  A  participle  in  Hebrew,  lit.  are 
conducting,  leading  a<way.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  word  employed.  In  a 
cognate  language  it  signifies  sighing,  moaning, 
and  this  rendering  has  been  adopted  by  many 
modems  as  better  suited  to  what  follows,  as 
ivith  the  voice  of  doves.  But  our  Version  is 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  language. 
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I  Or,  Jhm 
the  days 
that  she 
hsith  been. 
i  Or,  cause 
them  to 
turn, 
I  Or,  and 
their  tftfi- 
nite  sfot'e, 
A'c. 
tHeb. 
vessels  tif 
desire. 


her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the 
voice  of  doves,  tabering  upon  their 
breasts. 

8  But  Nineveh  U  "of  old  like  a 
pool  of  water :  yet  they  shall  flee  away. 
Stand,  stand,  shall  they  cry,  but  none 
shall  '  look  back. 

9  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take 
the  spoil  of  gold :  '  for  there  is  none 
end  of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all 
the  '  pleasant  furniture. 


10  She   is  empty,  and  void,   and 
waste :  and  the  *heart  melteth,  and  *  isai.  is- 
the  knees  smite  together,  and  much 

pain  is  in  all  loins,  and  the  faces  of 
them  all  gather  blackness. 

1 1  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
lions,  and  the  feedingplace  of  the 
young  lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the 
old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp, 
and  none  made  them  afraid  ? 

12  The  lion   did   tear  in   pieces 


The  mournful  voice  of  the^  dove  is  alluded  to 
in  other  places,  Isai.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11. 

tabering}  Beating  themselves.  The  same 
word  is  rendered  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  z;,  playing  iviih 
timbrels, 

upon  their  breasts}  Lit.,  t^an  their  hearts, 
cf.  Luke  xviii.  13,  and  (in  the  Greek)  xxiii. 
a;. 

8.  But  Nine-veh,  &c.]  In  Hebrew  simply 
And,  The  city  is  compared  to  a  pool  or" 
reservoir  of  •water  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  her  inhabitants,  cp.  Rev.  xvii.  r,  15. 
But  her  numbers  are  of  no  avail  in  the  day 
of  her  capture. 

yet  they  shall  \flee  aiuay}  Heb.  and  they  are 
feeing,  or  Jugiti>(m. ,  Her  citizens  are  seeking 
safety  in  headlong,  flight.  It  is  in  vain  for 
those  who  have  any  spirit  or  courage  to  say, 
Stand.  There  is  no  rallying.  None  heeds. 
None  looks  back,  cp.  Jer.  xlvi.  j. 

9.  Take  ye  the  spoil]  It  is  the  command 
of  God  to  the  victors,  for  He  is  against 
Nineveh  {y.  13). 

The  latter  part  of  the  verse  may  also  be 
rendered  thus:  And  there  is  no  end  to  the 
store  ;  there  is  glory  from  all  vessels  of  desire. 
Store  represents  not  only  the  treasures  of  the 
city,  but  the  abundance  of  everything  that 
was  stored  up.  Glory  is  used  as  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  I ;  Esther  v.  11.  There  is  magnificence 
from  the  accumulation  of  all  kinds  of  costly 
and  beautiful  things,  cp.  Hos.  xiii.  15. 

10.  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  isiaste} 
In  the  Hebrew  there  are  three  substantives  of 
similar  sound  and  meaning,  and  the  first_two 
from  one  root — bukah  um"bSkah  Sm'bullakah; 
each  having  an  additional  syllable.  Something 
of  this  force  may  be  retained  by  rendering, 
emptying,  and  ransacking,  and  desolation.  The 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  words  might  be 
imitated  in  English  by  the  words  sack,  and 
sacking,  and  ransacking.  In  the  original  this 
clause  closely  resembles  Isai.  xxiv.  i.  In 
three  words  the  prophet  depicts  how  com- 
pletely Nineveh  was  pillaged  and  overthrown. 
Then  follows  the  condition  of  the  people, 
in  words  that  may  be  rendered  more  literally 
thus,  and  a  melting  heart  (cp.  Josh.  vii.  5), 


and  trembling  of  knees  (cp.  Dan.  v.  6),  and 
strong  pangs  in  all  loins.  The  last  expression 
is  an  emphatic  form  of  a  word  which  signifies 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  and  occurs  also  in 
Isai.  xxi.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  9.  They  .had  been 
bidden  before  (ii.  i)  to  make  their  loins  strong). 
The  contrast  of  the  two  places  gives  point  to 
the  irony. 

the  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness}  The 
phrase  employed  is  found  only  in  one  other 
passage,  Joel  ii.  6.  To  this  view  there  are 
two  objections :  that  the  pronoun  their  would 
seem  to  be  required,  as  in  the  phrase,  luith- 
dranu  their  shining  (Joel  ii.  10,  iii,  15),  and 
then  that  the  verb  here  used  signifies,  collect-, 
ing,  bringing  together,  not  contracting  and 
withdraiving.  Others,  with  less  probability, 
gather  redness  as  from  sudden  alarm,  and  in- 
terpreting in  the  same  manner  faces  of  the 
flames,  Isai.  xiii.  8  (margin).  If  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  root  is  heat  (as  is  probable), 
the  derivative  might  be  used  by  an  Oriental 
in  the  sense  of  distress,  dismay, 

11.  The  prophet  sees  the  foremost  city  in 
the  world,  ancient  and  populous,  not  only 
given  up  to  pillage,  but  overthrown  and  razed, 
so  that  it  should  be  a  question  where  its  site 
was.  The  lion  is  the  emblem  of  majesty  and 
strength.  Here  it  expresses  also,  as  the  con- 
text shews,  violence,  bloodshed,  and  rapine. 
In  the  dream  of  Daniel  (vii.  4)  the  first  empire 
is  thus  symbolized.  On  the  monuments  of 
Nineveh  the  figure  of  the  lion  is  everywhere 
conspicuous. 

dwelling}  is  the  same  word  as  occurs  next 
verse  in  the  plural,  where  it  is  rightly  rendered 
dens.  Such  is  its  meaning,  or  better,  perhaps, 
Ulr. 

the  old  lion}  The  word  thus  rendered,  it  iS 
now  agreed,  means  a  lioness.  Its  plural  is 
found  in  the  next  verse.  Thus  we  have  here, 
the  lion,  the  lioness,  the  young  lion  (in  Hebrew 
a  single  word,  k'fr)  and  the  lion^s  tuhelp. 

12.  This  verse  is  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  and  might  be  translated  more 
forcibly  thus :  The  lion  that  ravined  for  his 
•whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filed 
his  boles  with  ravin,  and  his  lairs  •with  rapine!- 
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enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled 
for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin. 

13    Behold,    I    am   against   thee, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will 


burn  her  chariots  in  the  smoke,  and 
the  sword  shall  devour  thy  young 
lions ;  and  I  will  cut  off  thy  prey 
from  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  thy 
messengers  shall  no  more  be  heard. 


Rapine  and  ravin  are  chosen  to  express  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  two  words  in  Hebrew, 
which  differ  only  in  gender.  The  second 
means  strictly,  what  is  torn  or  mangled  by 
wild  beasts,  see  Exod.  xxii.  13  ;  Lev.  xxii.  8. 

The  monuments  of  Nineyeh  abound  in,  illus- 
trations of  the  way  in  which  subject  nations 
were  plundered. 

13.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee'j  is  expressed 
in  Hebrew  in  two  words,  with  emphatic 
brevity.  The  preposition  means  strictly 
towards.  What  more  terrible  to  the  guilty 
than  the  approach  of  God  ?  It  was  none  else 
who  mustered  the  armies  and  led  them  against 
the  doomed  city.  The  same  phrase  recurs  in 
ch.  iii.  5. 


the  Lord  of  hosts']  Used  by  Nahum  only 
here  and  iii.  5.  The  expression  occurs  first 
in  the  prayer  of  Hannah  in  i  S.  i.  11,  where 
see  note. 

Not  Jehovah  of  armies,  but  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  earth — all  created  things — (Gen. 
ii.  i)  and  so,  infinite  in  power. 

The  chariots  which  had  been  her  pride  and 
strength  should  be  burned  and  vanish  in 
smoke. 

The  messengers  were  those  by  whose  voice 
the  imperial  edict  had  been  proclaimed  to 
subject  nations,  or  submission  and  tribute 
demanded  with  insolent  taunts  and  menaces, 
as  in  the  case  of  Judah,  2  K.  xviji,  i-j,  xix. 
9i  *3- 


CRITICAL  NOTE  on  Chap.  ii.  7. 


3Vn  may  be  taken  as  the  Hophal  of  3X3, 
in  the  sense  of  decreed,  determined,  and  the  use 
of  3'S'  in  Daniel  (vi.  13)  may  be  compared. 
Gesenius  ('Thes.'  p.  1147)  regards  it  as  the 
Hophal  of  33V,  and  detaching  the  word  from 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  connects  it  with 
the  last  word  of  the  preceding  verse,  translat- 
ing thus:  palatium  dissolvetur  et  diffluet,  i.e. 
palatia  Nineves  aquis  Tigridis  inundata  et  dis- 
soluta  corruent.  All  ancient  authorities  are 
against  this  dislocation  and  rendering.  The 
verb  33V  too  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  LXX.  have  17  inrotrra- 
o-if,  which  is  their  word  for  3VD  in  i  S;  xiii. 


23,  xiv.  4.  The  Vulg.  has  miles.  The  words  in 

the  Targum  are  S3V  n3n»  Nn3!?D,  as  if  the 
reading  were  3-V!J,  and  this  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  queen  seated  on  her  litter.  The  Rab- 
binical view,  that  Huzzab  is  the  name  of  the 
queen,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  words  in 

Ps.  xlv.  10,  ^JB>  n3V3,  which  are  quoted  as 
supporting  the  etymology. 

Other  conjectures  are  that  3V  is  here  lizard, 
and  is  to  be  understood  symbolically  (Hitzig), 
or  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  fisrtile  province 
(Smith,  '  B.  D.'  Art.  Huzzab). 


CHAPTER  in. 

T^  miserable  ruin  of  Nineveh, 

J'-^XT  rOE  to  the  '"bloody  city!  it 
24.    V  V    '•f  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery ; 
?iab.2.  II,  the  prey  departeth  not ; 


t  &eb,  ci. 
of  bloods. 
"  Ezek 


2  The  noise  of  a  whip,  and  the 
noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels, 
and  of  the  pransing  horses,  and  of 
the  jumping  chariots. 

3  The  horseman  lifteth   up  both 


Chap.  III.  1.  the  bloody  city'}  Literally, 
as  in  margin,  city  of  bloods.  So  bloody  house, 
2  S.  xxi.  I ;  bloody  man,  a  S.  xvi.  7.  The 
plural  of  the  word  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  to 
express  blood  shed  by  violence,  and  the  guilt 
so  contracted,  Gen.  iv.  10;  Ps.  Ii.  14. 
Nineveh  had  shed  much  blood,  therefore  the 
primeval  law  (Gen.  ix.  j,  6)  is  put  in  force 
against  her.  Rawlinson  says  O  A.  M.'  Vol.  11. 
p.  504),  that  to  the  last  Nineveh  was  the 
same,  and  gives  evidence  from  monuments 
of  "  barbarous  cruelty,"  under  Asshurbanipal, 
who  "not  merely  practised  cruelties,  but 
handed  the  record  of  them  down  to  posterity 


by  representing  them  in  all  their  horrors  upon 
his  palace  walls." 

robbery']  represents  a  rare  noun.  It  is 
derived  from  a  verb  that  means  to  rend  as  a 
wild  beast  does  (Ps.  vii.  7,).  This  word  and 
prey  seem  to  carry  on  the  metaphor  of  the 
lions  already  used  (ii.  11 — 13).  In  how  few 
words  the  iniquity  gf  the  city  is  summed 
up!  Bloodshed,  fraud,  violence.  Of  Assyrian  . 
fraud  we  have  an  instance  in  the  treatment  of 
Ahaz,  i  Chro.  xxviii.  16 — 21. 

the  prey  departeth  not]  The  sin  with  which 
the  spoil  had  ibeen  amassed  was  not  forsakeuj 
Henqe  it  beai;s  the  name  of  prey.     And  a% 
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Aawj'fl/"  *  *^^  bright  sword  and  the  glittering 
the  smerd,  Spear  I   and   there  is  a  multitude   of 

aiiti  the 


sfiear. 


iifkiKwe  slain,   and   a   great  number  of  car-, 
fj^       cases ;  and  there  h  none  end  of  their 

corpses ;    they    stumble    upon    their 

corpses : 

4  Secause  of  the  multitude  of  the 


whoredoms  of  the  wellfavoured  har* 
lot,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,  that 
selleth  nations  through  her  whore-! 
doms,  and  families  through  her  witch- 
crafts. J     . 

5  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  3. 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  *I  will  dis-  f'*-  '^■ 


long  as  their  power  remained  so  long  it  was 
used  for  violence.  The  -violence  that  is  in  their 
hands  is  singled  out  as  the  special  sin  of  the 
Ninevites  in  the  decree  of  the  king  and  nobles 
in  Jonah  iii.  8.     (See  note  there.) 

2.  This  verse  should  not  be  connected 
with  v.  I  and  detached  from  iw.  3  and  4  as 
in  our  Version.  Verses  i  and  3  contain  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  advance  of  the  invading 
army.  It  is  not  probably  a  fresh  assault  that 
is  described ;  but  the  prophet,  describing  the 
scene  afresh,  speaks  as  one  who  is  present  at 
the  attack,  and  hears  the  sounds  and  sees  the 
sights  that  accompany  it. 

Ihe  noise2  is  literally  the  -voice.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  this  word  before  the  last 
two  phrases.  The  exact  rendering  is,  The 
voice  of  the  luhip,  the  -voice  of  the  rattling  of 
the  ivheel,  the  prancing  horse,  the  bounding 
chariot.  The  horse  not  ridden,  but  yoked  to 
the  chariot. 

3.  The  details  of  the  advance  are  con- 
tinued. The  Hebrew  will  hardly  bear  the 
rendering  of  the  first  clause  given  in  our 
Version. 

lifieth  up]  is  a  participle  in  Hebrew,  and 
belongs  only  to  the  word  that  goes  before, 
not  connected  with  what  follows.  The  charg- 
ing horseman  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
simplest  and  most  suitable  rendering.  As 
regards  the  meaning  of  the  word,  there  is 
very  great  diversity  of  opinion.  There  are  al- 
most as  many  interpretations  as  interpreters. 
Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  rearing 
horse  or  horseman,  the  mounting  horseman,  the 
plundering  horseman. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  word  itself, 
which  is  quite  common,  but  in  its  application 
to  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 
The  literal  meaning  is  making  to  go  up,  and 
this  has  been  understood  by  some,  of  the 
cavalry  leading  or  heading  the  rest  of  the 
troops;  by  others,  of  a  rider  making  his  horse 
bound,  rear,  or  gallop. 

Then  follows  the  mention  of  the  flashing 
weapons,  literally  (as  in  the  margin)  and  the 
flame  of  the  sword  (cp.  Gen.  iii.  14),  and 
.  the  lightning  of  the  spear.  This  last 
expression  is  found  also  in  Hab.  iii.  11.  Cp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  41,  where  my  glittering  sivord 
is  literally  lightning  of  my  siuord. 

The  rest  of  the  verse  describes  the  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrians.     Such  is  the  number 


of  the  slain  that  the  conquerors  stumble  over 
their  corpses,  which  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  piled  up  in  masses.  The  Hebrew  for 
great  number  is  one  word,  which  primarily 
signifies  weight. 

4.  The  reason  of  this  signal  punishment 
was  the  crafty  and  treacherous  dealing  of  the 
Assyrians  towards  other  nations.  Nineveh  is 
called  a  harlot  and  charged  with  tvhoredoms, 
perhaps  as  seducing  others  into  idolatry. 
Rawlinson  ('A.  M.'  Vol.  11.  p.  531)  says: 
"  Attempts  at  any  rate  seem  to  be  made  to 
diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recog- 
nition of  the  gods  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is 
more  universal  than  the  practice  of  setting  up 
in  the  subject  countries  '  the  laws  of  Asshur,' 
or  'altars  to  the  Great  Gods.' "  Or  she  may 
be  thus  described  as  shewing  the  nations 
friendship  only  to  betray,  and  as  employing 
every  art  to  get  them  into  her  power,  and 
make  them  subservient  to  her  luxury  or 
pride.  Whoredoms  and  luitchcrafts  are  spoken 
of  together  in  z  K.  ix.  zz.  In  Isaiah  (xxiii. 
15,  16,  17,  18)  Tyre  is  addressed  as  a  harlot, 
securing  to  herself  by  every  device  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  vvorld's  commerce. 

that  selleth  nations]  Some  understand  this 
literally,  of  selling  captives,  and  compare  Joel 
iii.  3,  6,  7,  8  ;  Amos  i.  6,  9.  But  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  context  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  selling  is  to  be  taken  metaphori- 
cally ;  treating  nations  brought  under  her  powrir 
simply  as  articles  of  merchandize,  abandoning 
them  to  misery  and  ruin  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence. 

families]  is  used  for  nations  or  kingdoms  as 
in  Amos  iii.  i,  z. 

5.  Behold,  I  am  against  thee]  As  above,  ii. 
13.  Though  the  punishment  is  inflicted  by 
man,  it  is  not  man  but  the  Lord  of  hosts  Him- 
self with  whom  Nineveh  has  to  do. 

/  nvill  discover  thy  skirts]  Compare  the 
imagery  of  Isai.  xlvii.  z,  3,  and  Jer.  xiii.  zz; 
a  6.  In  the  latter  the  phrases  of  Nahum  recur. 
Nineveh  shall  be  put  to  open  shame.  ■  The 
graceful  harlot  shall  be  stripped  of  all  that 
made  her  attractive.  The  long  and  ampl^ 
skirts  shall  be  disco-vered,  i.e.  removed  and 
uplifted  by  merciless  hands  and  thrown  over 
that  wanton  face,  and  she  shall  be  exposed  to 
the  derision  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  nations 
that  she  had  deluded  and  subjugated.    - 
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cover  thy  skirts  upon  thy  face,  and 
I  will  shew  the  nations  thy  naked- 
ness, and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame. 

6  And  I  will  cast  abominable  filth 
upon  thee,  and  make  thee  vile,  and 
will  set  thee  as  a  gazingstbck. 

7  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai 
all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall 
flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is 
laid  waste :  who  will  bemoan  her  ? 
whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for 
thee  ? 


8  Art  thou  better  than  '  ♦  populous  J^;,^^. ' 
No,  that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  mr- 
that  had  the  waters  round  about  it,  iVfl!im»* 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her 

wall  was  from  the  sea  ? 

9  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her 
strength,    and  it  was  infinite;    Put 

and  Lubim  were  ^thy  helpers.  tHeb. » 

10  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she    "''    *' 
went  into  captivity :  her  young  chil- 
dren also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at 

the  top  of  all  the  streets :  and  they 


6.  •  And  I  twill  cast,  &c.]  Like  one  ex- 
posed in  a  pillory  to  every  indignity,  upoij 
whom  a  rabble  flings  every  filthy  missile  they 
can  lay  hands  on. 

make  thee  vile'\  is  one  wrord  in  Hebrew, 
and  signifies  disgrace,  dishonour,  make  con- 
temptible. It  occurs  also  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15  ; 
Micah  vii.  7  ;  Jer.  xiv.  21. 

gaxingstock']  Lit.  a  sight,  arid  so  a  spectacle. 
Cp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  17;  i  Cor.  iv.  9;  Heb,  x.  33. 

7.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass"]  The  pre- 
fixing of  this  phrase  adds  solemnity  to  what 
follows,  cp.  Isai.  Ixv.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  31. 

that  look  upon  thee\  Lit.  see  thee,  the  verb 
being  that  in  Hebrew  from  which  the  word 
rendered  gazingstock  is  derived. 
Jleefrom  thee^  As  with  loathing  and  hatred. 
bemoan  her']  The  word  means  properly 
shake  the  head,  as  an  expression  of  sorrow. 
It  is  rendered  be  sorry  in  Isai.  li.  19,  where 
the  phrases  used  are  very  like  those  in  this 
verse. 

8.  Art  thou  better]  Either  morally,  i.e, 
less  guilty,  less  deserving  chastisement ;  or  ma- 
terially, better  off^  more  prosperous,  stronger, 
more  able  to  resist,  cp.  Amos  vi,  j.  The 
context  supports  the  latter  view. 

populous  No]  The  marginal  rendering  is 
better,  No  Amon.  The  version  in  the  text 
follows  those  who  regard  Amon  as  a  kindred 
form  of  hamon,  a  common  word  for  a  multi- 
tude. But  Amon  probably  is  the  name  of  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  city,  the  same  as  Jupiter 
Ammon,  A  probable  etymology  of  No  is 
suggested  by  the  LXX.  who  have  here  fupis 
'Anjidv.  The  connection  of  the  city  with  the 
god  is  well  e3?pressed  in  the  Greek  name 
Diospolis,  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  is  the 
city  meant  here,  as  also  in  Jer.  xlvi.  45 ;  Ezek. 
XXX.  14,  15,  16,  and  the  ruins  of  Karnak  and 
Luxor  still  attest  its  ancient  magnificence, 
(For  details  see  Smith's  '  B.  D.'  Art.  Thebes, 
and  Stanley's  '  S.  and  P.'  Introd.  p.  xxxviii, 
foil.) 

By  rivers  is  meant  arms  and  canals  of  the 
Nile,  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the 
word  (cp,  Isai,  xix,  6,  7,  8,  where  A.  V.  has 


brooks'),  as  the  singular  is  used  for  the  Nile 
itself.  Here  too  the  sea  stands  for  the  same 
river,  as  in  Isai.  xviii.  2,  xix.  5.  In  Arabic 
also  it  bears  the  same  name. 

The  word  for  rampart  means  the  outer 
fortification,  the  ditch  with  the  antemurak. 
See  1  S.  XX.  15. 

her  wall  nuas  from  the  ied\  The  great 
river  was  as  a  luall  to  her.  "  The  description 
of  No- Amon,  as  situate  among  the  rivers,  the 
waters  roundabout  it,  remarkably  characterizes 
Thebes,  the  only  town  of  ancient  Egypt  which 
we  know  to  have  been  built  on  botii  sides  of 
the  Nile"  (Smith's  ' B. D.'  Art.  No-Amon). 

It  is  implied  that  what  is  here  related  by 
the  prophet  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 
Assyria  was  the  only  power  that  could  have 
inflicted  such  a  blow  at  the  time.  And  it  is 
most  probable  that  we  have  here  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  Isaiah  re- 
specting the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Assyria. 
See  notes  on  Isai.  xx.  In  the  Introd.  p.  636, 
evidence  of  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the 
Assyrians  is  given,  taken  from  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. 

9.  Ethiopia]  Heb.  Cujh.  On  this  and  Put 
or  Phut  see  note  on  Gen.  x.  6,  where  Mizraim 
also,  the  Hebrew  name  for  Mgypt,  is  men- 
tioned. The  Lubim  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Lehabim  of  Gen.  x.  13,  and  from  these 
the  Libyans  derived  their  name.  They  have 
been  considered  the  same  as  the  Rebu  or  Lebu 
mentioned  on  Egyptian  monuments.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  African  coast  to 
the  westward  of  Egypt  (Smith's  '  B.  D.'  Art, 
Lubim). 

10.  Tet  luas  she]  The  words  are  emphatic, 
She  also  or  even  she,  mighty,  prosperous,  popu-  • 
lous  as  she  was. 

her  young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces] 
This  savage  treatment  is  spoken  of  in  other 
places,  a  K.  viii.  12;  Isai.  xiii.  16. 

By  the  top  of  all  the  streets  the  public  places 
of  concourse  seem  to  be  meant,  where  several 
streets  met.  These  acts  of  barbarity  were  thus 
more  conspicuous,  Isai.  li.  ao ;  Lam.  ii.  19. 

they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men]  Treat* 
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cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and 
all  her  great  men  were  bound  in 
chains. 
<-jer.  2s-  IX  Thou  also  shalt  be  "^drunken: 
thou  shalt  be  hid,  thou  also  shalt  seek 
strength  because  of  the  enemy. 

12  All  thy  strong  holds  shall  be 
like  fig  trees  with  the  firstripe  figs  : 
if  they  be  shaken,  they  shall  even  fall 
jnto  the  mouth  of  the  eater. 

13  Behold,  thy  people  in  the  midst 
of  thee  are  women  :  the  gates  of  thy 
land   shall  be  set    wide   open    unto 


thine  enemies :  the  fire  shall  devour 
thy  bars.    . 

14  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siegej 
fortify  thy  strong  holds  :  go  into  clay, 
and  tread  the  morter,  make  strong  the 
brickkiln. 

15  There  shall  the  fire  devour 
thee ;  the  sword  shall  cut  thee  oiF,  it 
shall  eat  thee  up  like  the  canker- 
worm  :  make  thyself  many  as  the 
cankerwbrm,  make  thyself  many  as 
the  locusts. 

16  Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  mer- 


ing  them  as  slaves,  regarding  them  merdy  as 
plunder  to  be  distributeid,  cp.  Joel  iii.  3  ;  Obad, 

V.  II. 

great  men]  Or  nobles,  as  the  same  word  is 
rendered  in  Jonah  iii.  7. 

bound  in  chains']  The  word  probably  means 
manacles  or  handcuffs,  cp.  Jer.  xl.  4. 

11.  Thou  also]  This  beginning  is  like  that 
of  the  piEceding  verse.  TOoa  a/jo  thatthought- 
est  thy.self  safe  from  disaster  and  ignominy, 
must  endure  the  same  indignities. 

drunken]  with  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  wrath, 
cp.  Job  XX.  23  ;  Isai.  li.  17,  21  ;  Jer.  xxv.  ij, 
seqq. 

thou  shalt  be  hid]  Better  as  an  imperative, 
be  thou  hidden.  It  is  not  a  simple  verb, 
but  a  combination  of  the  substantive  verb  with 
a  participle.  And  so  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion is  remain,  continue  hidden,  become  obscure, 
unknown,  blotted  out,  cp.  i.  8,  ii.  11,  and 
Obad.  -v.  16.  And  it  is  only  in  recent  times 
that  by  excavations  beneath  the  mounds  that 
mark  the  site  of  Nineveh,  the  buried  city 
has  been  brought  to  light. 

thou  also]  thou  once  the  terror  of  the 
world,  now  in  thy  distress  shalt  seek  strength, 
better,  a  refuge  or  stronghold  (cp.  i.  7) 
because  ofot  against  the  enemy, 

12.  strong  holds]  The  word  used  here 
and  in  -v.  14,  signifies  defences,  fortifications, 
fortresses.  It  need  not  be  limited  here  to  the 
fortified  walls  of  Nineveh,  but  may  include  all 
the  strong  places  of  the  empire.  So  useless 
would  they  prove  to  protect  those  who  trusted 
in  them,  that  they  would  fall  as  easily  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  ripe  figs  drop  from 
a  tree  that  is  lightly  shaken. 

firstripe  figs]  stands  for  one  word  in  Hebrew 
(biccurim),  so  called  from  its  early  appearance. 
It  is  the  hasty  fruit  of  our  A.  V.  of  Isai.  xxviii. 
4,  which  passage  shews  that  the  early  fig  was 
prized  as  a  delicacy,  cp.  Jer.  xxiv.  a ;  Hos. 
IX.  10.  The  prophet's  image  may  illustrate 
at  once  the  ease  with  which  the  enemy  would 
prevail,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  prey. 

13.  thy  people. ..are  women]    Similar  is  the 


language  of  Isaiah  (xix.  16)  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  Jeremiah  (1.  37,  li.  30)  of  the  Chal- 
dseans. 

in  the  midst  of  thee]  Within  thy  borders, 
and  where  strength  and  courage  may  be  looked 
for. 

the  gates  of  thy  land]  The  strong  passes 
on  the  frontiers,  fortified  perhaps  with  walls 
and  gates,  like  Thermopylae,  by  which  the  land 
was  defended.  The  order  of  the  words  in 
Hebrew  is  very  emphatic,  to  thine  enemies  the 
gates  of  thy  land  are  set  wide  open.  They 
should  he  set  wide  open.  The  Hebrew  idiom 
represents  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  should  be  opened,  almost  as  of  their  own 
accord.  The  bars  were  used  to  close  and 
Strengthen  the  gates  of  cities  (Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Neh.- 
iii.  3),  and,  when  the  material  is  not  named, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  of  wood. 

14.  Nineveh's  doom  is  fixed,  yet  is  she 
bidden  ironically  to  make  every  preparation 
for  a  long  sieged  She  is  \a  fortify,  or  rather  to 
repair,  her  defeijces ;  and  to  this  end  bricks 
vvere  to  be  prepared.  The  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  used  such  as  were  merely  dried  in  the 
sun,  as  well  as  those  baked  in  the  brick-kiln. 
Both  kinds  may  be  referred  to. 

15.  'Hiere]  in  the  very  place  fortified  with 
so  much  care.  It  is  as  if  the  prophet  pointed 
at  the  doomed  city,  and  by  this  little  word 
declared  the  certainty  of  her  overthrow.  The. 
city  is  to  perish  with  fire,  her  inhabitants  by 
the  sword.  The  ruins  attest  the  agency  of 
fire  in  their  destruction. 

like  the  cankerworm]  That  is,  as  the 
cankerworm  devours.  Some  take  it  otherwise, 
as  the  cankerworm  is  devoured;  but  this  is 
less  simple.  Whether  the  allusion  be  sup- 
posed to  be  to  the  destruction  of  locusts  by 
fire  or  other  means,  it  is  out  of  place  here» 
For  cankerworm  see  note  on  Joel  i.  4. 

make  thyself  many]  This  expression,  twice 
used,  represents  one  word  in  the  Heb.,  which 
js  first  in  the  masculine,  then  in  the  femi-.- 
nine.  In  the  former  case  the  people,  in  the 
latter  the  city,  may  be  addressed.     Or  the 
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I  Or, 

spreadeik 

hitnsetf. 


chants  above  the  stars  of  heaven : 
the  cankerworm  '  spoileth,  and  fleeth 
away, 

17  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts, 
and  thy  captains  as  the  great  grass- 


hoppers, which  camp  in  the  hedges 
in  the  cold  day,^«f  when  the  sun 
ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place 
is  not  known  where  they  are. 

18  Thy  shepherds  slumber,  O  king 


two  genders  may  be  used  to  express  univer- 
sality, cp.  Nahum  himself  (ii.  13)  and  Isai.  iii. 
I  in  the  Hebrew.  Just  before,  it  is  the  de- 
vastation of  the  locusts  that  is  referred  to,  here 
it  is  their  multitude,  and  the  Hebfew  word 
here  used  (which  is  the  common  one  for 
locust)  has  that  meaning  etymologically.  The 
verb  used  in  Hebrew  suggests  the  idea  of 
might  and  grievousness  besides  that  of  number. 
The  cognate  substantive  is  used  by  the  pro- 
phet in  v.  3  of  this  chapter. 

16.  Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants'^ 
Nineveh  relied  not  only  on  her  numbers  but 
her  wealth.  The  words  of  the  prophet  imply 
that  she  had  taken  pains  to  increase  her  com- 
merce; not  only  had  many  merchants,  but 
encouraged  them.  Usually  vast  numbers  are 
compared  to  the  stars  of  heaven.  Here  they 
are  spoken  of  as  exceeding  them.  "  Although 
the  site  of  Nineveh  afforded  no  special  advan- 
tages for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  political  position 
as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  yet  situated  upon 
a  navigable  river  communicating  with  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have 
soon  formed  one  of  the  great  trading  stations 
between  that  important  inland  sea  and  Syria 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  must  have  become 
a  depot  for  the  merchandise  supplied  to  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and 
Persia"  (Smith's  '  B.  D.'  Art.  Nineveh,  Vol. 
II.  p.  559). 

the  cankeriuorm  spoileth,  and  fleeth  awayj 
The  verb  translated  spoileth  is  more  exactly 
given  in  the  margin,  spreadeth  himself,  and  is 
commonly  used  of  bodies  of  men  invading  a 
land  for  plunder.  Some  understand  the 
cankerworm  to  represent  the  besieging  anmy. 
It  suits  the  context  better  to  regard  it  as  a 
symbol  of  Nineveh.  After  all  the  plundering 
expeditions  she  had  made,  she  would  vanish 
like  the  locust.  The  Hebrew  is  compressed 
into  three  words,  and  their  force  might  be 
expressed  thus :  "the  cankerworm  has  ravaged 
and  has  vanished."  Fleeth  atvay  is  literally 
flieth,  as  a  winged  insect,  or  bird,  and  so  is 
equivalent  to  disappearing,  cp.  Ps.  xc.  10 ; 
Job  XX.  8. 

17.  Thy  crowned"]  The  Hebrew  word  is 
unusual  in  its  form,  but  its  etymology  is  clear, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  disputing  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Jewish  interpreters, 
who  are  followed  in  our  A.  V.  It  describes 
what  is  corroborated  by  Assyrian  monuments 
on  which  "  high  officers  of  state  were  adorned 
with  diadems,  closely  resembling  the  lower 


band  of  the  royal  mitre,  separated  from  the 
cap  itself... Very  commonly  the  head  was 
encircled  with  a  simple  fillet  or  hoop,  probabjy 
of  gold,  without  any  adornment"  (Gosse, 
'Assyria,'  p.  463).  In  Isaiah  (x.  8)  the 
Assyrian  asks,  "  Are  not  my  princes  altogether 
kings  ? " 

captains']  is  the  rendering  of  a  word,  ap- 
parently not  of  Hebrew  origin,  found  only  in- 
one  other  place  (Jer.  li.  27).  It  is  probably 
an  Assyrian  name  for  an  officer  of  high  mili- 
tary rank.  So  we  speak  of  the  Hetman  of 
the  Cossacks. 

as  the  great  grasshoppers]  It  is  not  the 
ordinary  word  for  grasshopper  that  is  here 
used,  but  a  rare  one,  found  only  in  Amos  vii. 
1,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  a  kind  of  locust. 
The  word  is  used  twice  in  the  original,  and 
this  Hebrew  idiom  may  be  represented,  as  in 
our  Version,  by  the  word  great,  literally, 
locusts  of  locusts,  or  better,  perhaps,  by  some 
phrase  that  indicates  numbers,  as  locusts  upon 
locusts,  or  troops  of  locusts.  These  creatures 
are  known  to  settle  in  clusters,  and  may  thus 
be  s^d  to  camp,  to  take  their  places  in  some- 
thing like  military  order.  They  are  benumbed 
by  cold,  and  seek  shelter  from  it  in  hedges  of 
vineyards  and  gardens ;  not,  probably,  quickset 
hedges,  but  walls  made  of  loose  stones  or  earth. 
For  it  is  a  fence  of  this  sort  that  the  term 
properly  denotes.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun 
revive  the  torpid  insects,  which  flee  aivay, 
leaving  no  trace  of  their  presence.  For  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  see  Thomson, 
'L.  and  B.' p.  418. 

th^  flee  atvay]  is  one  word  in  Hebrew, 
and  in  the  sing.  It  is  also  in  the  passive. 
Literally  rendered  it  is,  it  (i.e.  the  whole)  is 
put  to  flight. 

inhere  they  are]  is  strictly  a  direct  question, 
•where  are  they  f 

18.  From  w.  10 — 17  the  pronouns  are 
all  feminine,  because  Nineveh  is  addressed. 
Here  and  in  the  following  verse  they  are 
masculine,  since  the  prophet  speaks  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  himself. 

The  shepherds  are  the  chief  governors  ;  the 
nohles  are  the  the  same  as  those  called  •worthies 
in  ii.  5.  By  the  rendering,  shall  d<well  in  the 
dust,  it  would  appear  that  our  translators 
understood  this  phrase  as  well  as  slumbering, 
of  death.  This  is  allowable.  But  the  meta- 
phor may  express  simply  the  indifference  and 
inactivity  of  the  leaders.  The  second  clause 
is  literally  thy  nobles  are  at  rest,  or  quiet,  as 
those  who  feel  at  home,  and  secure.  - 
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)S«'tZ'es.  of  Assyria :  thy  "nobles  shall  dwell  in 
the  dust :  thy  people  is  scattered  upon 
the  mountains,  and  no  man  gathereth 

t  Heb.        *^^'"' 

wrinkling.      ig    There   is  no  'healing  of  thy 


bruise ;  thy  wound  is  grievous :  all 
that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap 
the  hands  over  thee  :  for  upon  whom 
hath  not  thy  wickedness,  passed  con- 
tinually ? 


tiry  people,  &c.]  Those  who  have  none  to 
govern  or  guide  them  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  cf.  Num. 
xxvii.  17  ;  I  K.  xxii.  17.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage as  in  this,  people  who  have  no  ruler  are 
described  as  scattered  upon  the  h'dli.  The 
sheep  wander  over  their  mountain-pastures 
untended,  unheeded.  There  is  none  to  gather 
them.  Elsewhere  the  same  word  expresses 
the  shepherd's  duty  and  care,  cp.  Isai.  xiii.  14; 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  13. 

19.  no  healing  of  thy  bruise"]  Bruise  is 
hardly  an  adequate  rendering.  The  word 
literally  means  fracture,  as  of  a  bone  (Lev. 
xxi.  19,  xxiv.  ao),  and  is  there  used  of  griev- 
ous bodily  injury,  and  so  of  disaster  and  ruin 
generally.  The  force  of  the  phrase  is.  Thy  ruin 
is  irretnevable.  Healing  is  expressed  in  the 
margin  by  wrinkling,  a  signification  assigned 
to  the  word  by  Jewish  interpreters,  but  not 
clearly  proved.    The  verb  expresses  dimness 


of  the  eye,  or  of  a  lamp ;  or  dulness  of  colour 
in  a  spot,  or  swelling.  Such  a  fading  was 
taken  as  a  sign  that  a  suspicious  spot  was  not 
leprous  (see  Lev.  xiii.  6,  ai,  a6,  48,  56,  A.V. 
dark).  Hence  the  noun  acquired  the  force  of 
mitigation,  improvement,  healing. 

thy  tuound  is  grievous]  Wound  represents  a 
word  that  is  used  often  of  plagues  sent  by 
God  (Lev.  xxvi.  ai ;  Deut.  xxviii.  59,  61, 
xxix.  ai).  The  same  phrase  occurs  several 
times  in  Jeremiah  (x.  19,  xiv.  17,  xxx.  la), 
and  in  connection  with  the  word  bruise.  The 
language  of  Micah  (i.  9)  is  very  similar. 

The  bruit  or  tidings  of  the  overthrow  of 
Assyrian  rule  would  everywhere  be  welcomed 
with  acclamation.  Who  had  not  long  felt 
the  ivickedness  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  its 
extortion,  fraud,  cruelty,  despotism?  The 
only  note  of  joy  in  Nineveh's  dirge  is  that 
which  expresses  the  gladness  of  oppressed 
nations  at  her  fall. 
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§  I.   Name  and  position  of  the  Prophet, 

NOTHING  is  known,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty,  of  this  great 
prophet,  beyond  what  may  be  probably 
inferred  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
book.  The  name  Habakkuk'  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  It  is  derived  from  a 
verb  signifjdng  to  enfold,  embrace,  and 
properly  means  embracing  or  embrace- 
ment.  Like  many  Hebrew  names,  it  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  express  the  character 
of  the  prophet,  full  of  trustful  faith, 
chnging  to  the  promises  of  God;  but 
whether  it  was  his  original  name,  or  as- 
sumed by  him  on  his  entrance  upon  the 
prophetical  office',  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  designation  in  the  Inscription,  "  the 
prophet"  (see  note  on  i.  i),  is  generally 
admitted  to  denote  a  recognized  official 
position ;  and  from  the  notice  in  ch.  ii.  2 
it  would  seem  that  he  held  that  position 
previously  to  the  delivery  of  these  proT 
phecies.  The  expressions  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  third  chapter 

*  The  reduplicated  form  in  a  proper  name  is 
peculiar ;  it  denotes  reiteration  and  earnestness. 
The  LXX.  and  the  Apocr3rpha,  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  have  'A/i^aKovn,  which  indicates  another 
but  anomalous  form,  Chabbakulc,  but  the  final  /t 
is  a  corruption ;  whether  intentional  or  not  is 
doubtful.  The  meaning  "wrestling,"  assigned 
to  the  word  by  Abarbanel  and  Jerome,,  is  not 
supported  by  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew.  See 
Delitzsch  'de  Habacuci  P.  vita,'  &c.,  §  I.  A 
different  etymology,  from  pp3,  iaiai,  is  proposed 
by  Hitzig,  but  universally  rejected,  as  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  language. 

s  Dr  Pusey  thinks  this  probable. 


justify  the  assumption  that  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  temple-services,  either  as  a 
priest  (Ewald),  or  more  probably  as  a 
member  of  the  Levitical  choir*.  The 
tomb  assigned  to  the  prophet  by  tradi- 
tion was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
and  of  Jerome,  between  Keila  and  Ga- 
batha,  see  Reland,  'Pal.'  p.  772.  The 
legendary  accounts*  found  in '  Ps.-Epipha- 
nius,  de  vitis  prophetarum,'  tom.  iii.  p. 
417,  ed.  Migne,  in  Ps.-Dorotheus  of 
Tyre,   Eusebius,   and  Isidoms,  and  in 

'  The  objection  raised  by  Kleinert,  that  the 
same  reasoning  would  apply  to  Hezekiah,  see 
Isai.  xxxviii.  20,  is  of  little  weight,  since  the 
king's  position  was  altogether  exceptional.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  private  individual  would 
have  used  the  musical  terms  inch.  iii.  i,  3,  13,  19, 
or  given  the  direction  at  the  close.  According 
to  the  tradition  in  the  Inscription  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  ap.  LXX.,  Habakkuk  was  the  son  of 
Jesus  of  the  tribe  of  L^vi.  This  is  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  prophet's  descent. 

*  These  accounts  are  given  most  fiilly  by 
Delitzsch,  'deHab.  vita,' &c.;  who  has  a  specif 
excursus  on  '  Pseudo-Dorotheus '  and  'Ps.-Epi- 
phanius.'  Habakkuk  is  asserted  by  some  to  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  a  native  of  a  city  of 
Judah,  Bethzocher,  ».  e.  Beth-Zacharia,  called 
Beth-Dikrin  or  Dikria  in  the  Talmud  (see 
Reland,  'Pal.'  p.  660;  Neubauer,  'La  G^o- 
graphic  du  Talmud,'  notices  this  as  Cephar 
Dikrin :  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of 
his  book,  he  would  have  done  well  to  consult 
Reland).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  died  some 
two  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exile. 
The  Seder  01am,  however,  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  other  Rabbinical  works  still  later,  make  him 
contemporary  with  Manasseh.  This  view  is 
adopted  by  Syncellus,  and  by  some  modem 
critics,  e.g-.  Harduin,  Witsius,  Buddeus,  and 
with  some  hesitation  by  Dr  Pusey.    See  §  4. 
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Rabbinical  writers,  r6st  on  no  authority : 
they  are  drawn  partly  from  the  apocry- 
phal *  Bel  and  the  Dragon,'  w.  33 — 39, 
in  which  Ambakuk,  A.  V.  Habacuc,  i.e. 
Habakkuk,is  represented  as  bringing  food 
to  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ;  partly  from 
floating  traditions,  scarcely  worth  noticing! 
save  as  shewing  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  our  prophet, 
and  as  indicating  a  general  beUef  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Daniel,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  delivered  his  pro- 
phecy many  years  before  the  death  of 
Jehoiakim. 

The  position  of  this  book  in  the 
Canon  was  probably  determined  by  the 
sequence  of  historical  events.  Nahum 
had  predicted  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and 
total  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
which  had  been,  up  to  his  time,  the 
chief  instrument  of  Divine  chastisements, 
whereby  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried 
away  captive,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
reduced  to  a  State  of  vassalage.  That 
"yoke"  was  then  broken,  the  bonds 
"  burst  in  sunder"  (Nah.  i.  13),  and  the 
princes  and  people  of  Jerusalem,  indulg- 
ing in  dreams  of  security,  relapsed  into 
old  habits  of  violence  and  injustice, 
Habakkuk'  was  then  commissioned  tp 
announce  the  near  approach  of  heavier 
woes  than  any  which  had  hitherto  beei} 
inflicted.  He  describes  the  rise,  th^ 
rapid  advance,  the  rapacity,  and  ferocity 
of  the  Chaldseans,  and  recognizes  in 
them  the  ordained  instruments  of  "judg- 
ment" and  "correction."  Ere  yet  the 
full  tide  of  conquest  had  arisen,  before 
the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates  were 
subdued,  as  it  would  seem  at  a  point  of 
time  midway  between  the  establishment 
of  the  Chaldsean  empire  and  the  invasion 
of  Jerusalem,  Habakkuk  predicts  with 
equal  clearness  and  accuracy  the  im- 
mediate and  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
both. 

The  date,  however,  which  is  thus  as- 
signed to  the  prophecy  has  been,  and  is 
still,  seriously  contested.  The  following 
analysis  will  shew  the  internal  connec- 
tion of  the  several  portions  of  the  book. 

^  The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk 
was  a  disciple  of  Nahum  may  rest,  as  Delitzsch 
1.  c.  supposes,  on  the  place  assigned  to  them  in 
the  Canon:  but  it  has  probably  another  and 
a  better  ground  in  tb?  mutual  be^ings  of  their 
prophecies. 


Taken  in  combination  with  the  -view  of 
contemporary  events  in  the  succeeding 
section,  it  may  supply  data  for  a  satis- 
factory determination  of  the  question. 

§  II.    Analysis. 

The  whole  book  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts.  The  first  two  chapters 
contain,  so  to  speak,  a  colloquy,  in  which 
the  prophet's  misgivings  are  expressed, 
and  answered.  The  third  chapter  con- 
tains a  hymn,  composed  immediately 
after,  and  in  direct  connection  with  this 
colloquy,  and  intended  for  public  reci- 
tation in  the  temple. 

The  first  chapter  has  three  paragraphs 
of  unequal  length.  In  the  first  (2 — 4) 
the  prophet,  expostulates  with  the  Lord 
for  not  answering  his  vehement  outcry. 
He  describes  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
iniquity,  evil-doing,  and  specially  rapine 
and  violence  prevail,  litigations  are  fre- 
quent, law  wholly  inert,  the  innocent 
circumventedj  and  judgment  wrested 
and  perverted. 

In  the  second  paragraph  (s-r-i  i)  God 
speaks.  The  minds  of  the  people  are 
directed  to  events  already  in  progress 
among  the  heathen,  but  with  an  intima- 
tion that  the  work  of  the  Lord  will  find 
no  credence.  A  heavy  judgment  is  im- 
pending, The  Chaldseans  are  raised  up, 
who  after  a  rapid  course  of  conquest  are 
described  as  about  to  fall  into  deep 
guilt,  abandoning  themselves  to  the  worst 
form  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  selfish 
force. 

The  prophet's  answer  follows  (i,  12-^ 
17).  With  a  brief  expression  of  confidence, 
"  we  shall  not  die,"  founded  on  the 
unchangeableness  and  holiness  of  his 
God,  he  at  once  recognizes  the  justice 
of  the  infliction ;  still  he  cannot  reconcile 
God's  attributes  with  the  triumphs  of  the 
treacherous  and  wicked  oyer  those  less 
guilty  than  themselves ;  the  ravages  of 
the  Ch3,ldees  are  then  described  in  terms 
which  imply  that  they  had  already  ab; 
^orbed  vast  regions,  and  developed  their 
characteristic  features  of  rapacity,  in- 
satiable ambition,  and  reckless  disregard 
of  human  suffering. 

Ch.  ii.  1.  The  prophet  feels  the  need 
of  a  pause  j  he  would  fain  reconsider  the 
whole  positioUj  and  wait  in  solitary 
meditatipij  for   ^  further  answer  from 
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God,  The  answer  comes  (2  S.);  its 
importance  is  strongly  marked;  it  is  to 
be  publicly  recorded.  In  one  short  say- 
ing the  two  general  aspects  of  the  pro- 
phet's inquiry  are  dealt  with  j  the  pride 
and  injustice  of  the  invader  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  just  man  is  assured  of  life, 
i.e.  preservation  from  evil,  and  salvation, 
on  tiie  condition  that  he  hold  stedfastly 
the  principle  of  faith.  Being  faithful 
he  will  live.  This  is  the  true  and  com- 
plete answer.  The  prophet  had  true 
faith  from  the  outset,  faith  in  the  es- 
sential goodness  and  justice  of  God ; 
but  that  faith  had  been  rudely  tried,  if 
not  shaken,  by  the  course  of  events-, 
which  he  well  knew  were  under  the 
guidance  and  control  of  God ;  what  he 
needs — ^it  is  his  only  need — ^is  stedfast- 
ness,  unwavering  trust. 

Then  follows  a  series  of  predictions 
tending  to  confirm  that  trust;  for  they 
denounce  retributive  judgment  upon  the 
oppressor,  in  five  woes  uttered  by  the 
victims  of  his  rapacity.  In  the  first  woe 
(6 — 8)  restitution  is  assured  j  all  that 
has  been  wrongfully  seized  will  be 
wrenched  from  him,  the  spoiler  will  be 
despoiled  and  the  blood  avenged.  In 
the  second  (9 — 11)  a  curse  is  denounced 
against  the  lofty  capital,  its  fortresses 
and  palaces.  In  the  third  (12 — 14)  the 
destruction  of  its  enormous  works  is 
foretold;  a  judgment  to  be  universally 
recognized  as  a  manifestation  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  The  fourth  (15 — 17)  de- 
nounces full  retribution  for  the  madden- 
ing lust  of  conquest,  specially  for  crimes 
cornmitted  in  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Palestine.  The  fifth  (18,  19)  points 
to  the  forms  of  idolatry  prevalent  in 
Babylon.  The  whole  series  winds  up 
(v.  20)  with  an  exhortation  to  silence—^ 
awestruck  recognition  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Lord  manifested  in  His  sanctuary. 

Ch.  iii.  With  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  the  prophet  now  enters  the 
temple ;  the  people  have  been  prepared 
by  the  written  announcement;  the 
Levitical  choir  under  its  precentor  is 
called  upon  to  give  fitting  utterance  to 
the  hymn  of  prayer  and  adoration,  in 
which  the  feelings  excited  by  past, 
present,  and  future  manifestations  of 
goodness  and  righteousness  find  vivid 
and  adequate  expression. 
-    First  comes  the  earnest  prayer  {v.  2) 


uttered  in  terror,  but  in  faith,  that  the 
work  of  God  may  be  revived  in  the 
interval  between  the  announcement  and 
final  execution  of  judgment,  a  prayer 
accompanied  with  the  assurance  that 
when  judgment  is  executed,  it  will  be 
tempered  with  mercy. 

The  second  part  gives  the  answer  to 
the  prayer,  and  confirms  the  assurance. 
In  prophetic  vision  (z/v.  3 — 15)  the  past 
work  of  God  is  revived,  reproduced  in 
living  action.  As  of  old  God  manifested 
Himself,  so  will  He  go  forth  again  with 
even  more  terrific  and  stupendous  dis- 
play of  majesty  and  glory  :  the  immediate 
effect  being  the  infliction  of  retributive 
judgment  upon  the  heathen,  but  the 
final  and  true  object  being  the  salvation 
of  His  people. 

"Thou  dost  tread  the  earth  in  fary, 
In  wrath  Thou  dost  thresh  heathens ; 
Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  Thy 

people, 
For  salvation  with  Thine  anointed." 

w.  12,  13.    , 

This  portion  concludes  with  special 
details  shewing  the  character  and  the 
cause  of  the  judgment  which  would  at  a 
future  time  be  executed  upon  the  Chat 
dEeans. 

The  effect  of  the  revelation  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet  is  extreme  cavt.- 
sternation  (z/.  16);  but  he  perceives  dis- 
tinctly its  true  purport  and  bearings,  and 
is.  prepared  to  rest  with  the  calm,  sted^ 
fast  faith  previously  (ch.  ii.  4)  set  forth 
as  the  condition  of  life,  when  the  inva- 
sion, now  clearly  foreseen  as  imminent^ 
takes  place,  bringing  with  it  utter  deso- 
lation. That  faith  is  finally  developed  in 
perfect  joy  and  certain  hope,  w.  18, 19. 

The  unity  of  the  composition  is  all  but 
universally  admitted,  whether  (as  most 
critics  hold)  the  second  and  third  chapi 
ters  were  written  at  the  same  time,  or 
(as  some'  with  less  probability  conjec- 
ture) an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
colloquy  and  the  hymn ;  the  internal  con- 
nection of  thoughts,  the  mutual  bearings 
of  each  and  every  part,  and  the  identity 
of  style  leave  indeed  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt. 

*  RosenmtiUer  and  Maurer  suppose  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Chaldseans  took  place  in  an  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  following  chapters. 
Hitzig  would  assign  the  concluding  hymn  to  the 
time  of  that  invasion. 
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§  III.    Events  of  Contemporary  History. 

The  Chaldaeans  of  the  prophet's  time 
first  obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire  shortly 
to  extend  over  Western  Asia,  in  the  year 
is  2  5  B.&'.  It  was  the  reward  of  an  in- 
famous treason.  The  last  king  of  Nine- 
veh, Saracus,  or,  as  he  is  styled  in  As- 
syrian inscriptions,  Assur-idil-ili,  shortly 
after  his  accession  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  the  Medians  under  Cyaxares; 
many  of  the  chief  provinces  were  then 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt,  and  all  things 
menaced  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  Saracus  entrusted  an  army  to 
Nabopolassar',  with  orders  to  proceed  to 

1  The  ancient  authorities  for  the  stat^einents  in 
this  paragraph  are  given  by  Rawlinson,  '  Ancient 
Monarchies,  Vol.  ill.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  previous  relations  between  .Babylon  and 
Nineveh  has  been  given  by  F.  Lenormant  in  the 
second  volume  of  '  Les  prqmiSres  civilisations.' 

^  Nabopolassar  is  supposed  by  Ravriinson  to 
have  been  an  Assyrian.  He  was  doubtless  a 
man  bf'high  rank  in  the  Assyrian  service;  but 
judging  by  his  son's  name,  borne  some  500  years 
previously  by  an  independent  king  of  Babylon, 
and  by  the  popularity  which  he  and  his  son  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  in  Babylonia,  it  would  seem  more 
probable  that  he  belonged  by  nation  and  descent 
to  the  Chaldsans,  a  people  of  Anaryan  origin, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  first  occupants  of 
Babylonia,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
its  civil  polity  and  religious  system;  see  F. 
Lenormant,  '  La  Magie  chez  les  Chald^ens,'  p. 
269  ff.  The  cuneiform  system  of  vmting  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  invented  by  this 
race.  The  striking  resemblance  between  the 
prophet's  description  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  the 
accounts  of  the  Scythians  whom  Herodotus  repre- 
sents as  the  invaders  of  Western  Asia  about  this 
time,  points  to  a  common  origin,  and  there  ap- 
pears now  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  hordes  of 
Scythians  and  the  Chaldseans  belonged  to  the 
widely  extended  races,  which  under  various  names 
preceded  the  Semites  and  Aryans  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Europe,  and  indeed  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  world.  M.  F.  Lenormant  con- 
siders that  the  Chaldaeans,  or  Accadians,  were 
nearly  allied  to  the  Finns  and  Tartars;  see  a 
curiously  interesting  note  in  'La  Magie,' p.  171 — 
273.  It  is  also  asserted,  on  what  seems  to  be 
good  evidence,  "that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  Media  was  Turanian,  the  aristocracy  alone, 
along  with  a  few  ruling  tribes,  belonging  to  the 
Aryan  conquerors."  See  Mr  Sayce's  Essay  in 
the  "  Tjrajisactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,'  Vol.  HI.  part  ii.,  p.  467- .  Their 
language,  as  known  from  the  inscriptions  of 
Behistan,  "bears  a  close  relation,  both  gram- 
ipatically  and  lexically,  to  the  Finnic  division  of 
the  Ugrian  branch."  Id.  p.  468.  See  also 
M.  Lenormant,  I.e.  p.  192  ff.  The  other  chief 
authorities  on  this  subject  are  Westergaard,  De 
Saulcy,  Nonis,  Oppert,  arid  Mordtmaim- 


Babylon,  of  which  he  was  probably  made 
Viceroy,  and  to  defend  it  against  the, 
enemy.  This  chief,  however,  at  once  re- 
solved to  make  himself  independent,  and 
entered  into  negotiation  witlf  the  Median 
king,  claiming  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Amutria  or  Amyites  fpr  his  son  Nebu-' 
chadnezzar,  and  undertaking  to  furnish  a 
large  contingent  of  troops  for  the  con- 
quest of  Nineveh.  Amidst  much  di- 
vergence in  details  these  facts  stand  out 
cleairly.  Nineveh:  fell  after  a  prolonged 
siege  before  the  conjoint  armies  of  Medes 
£tnd  Babylonians,  and  either  before,  or 
immediately  after,  its  fall  Nabopolassar 
obtained,  in  addition  to  Babylonia,  do- 
minion over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Ass)Tian  empire,  including  the  claiin 
to  suzerainty  over  Syria  and  Palestine. 

From  625  to  608  Nabopolassar  seems 
to  have  been  exclusively  occupied  with 
Babylonian  afiairs.  He  established  his 
power  firmly  over  the  regions  to  the  east 
of  the  Euphrates :  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  undertaken  any  expedition  in 
the  direction  of  Palestine.  During  those 
years  he  made  immense  additions  to  the 
buildings  of  Babylon,  especially  to  its 
fortifications.  The  great  wall,  which  in 
height  and  width,  far  exceeded  those  of 
other  capitals  (see  note  on  ch.  ii.  9),  is 
expressly  said  by-  Nebuchadnezzar'  to 
have  been  partly  erected  by  his  father ; 
and  the  vast  works,  having  the  defence 
of  Babylon  for  their  chief  object,  which 
Herodotus  attributes  to  Nitocris,  proba- 
bly the  Egyptian  wife  of  Nabopolassar, 
were  completed  under  his  government. 

Great  changes,  however,  took  place  to- 
wards the  close  of  that  period.  Psam- 
metichus,  the  powerful  but  unwarlike  king 
of  Egypt,  was  succeeded  by  Pharaoh-Ne- 
cho,  who  at  once  led  his  armies  into  Pa- 
lestine, defeated  and  slew  Josiah*  b.c. 
609,  and  advanced  without  encountering 

'  In  the  Standard  Inscription,  see  Rawlinson's 
'Ancient  Monarchies,'  Vol.  m.  p.  524 — 526, 
Compare  the  note  on  Dan.  iv.  28. 

♦  It  is  assumed  that  Josiah  opposed  Necho  in 
fulfilment  of  his  covenanted  duty  as  a  tributary 
or  vassal  to  the  Assyrian  king  (thus  Rawlinson 
and  Pusey) :  but  there  are  serious  objections  to 
this  view.  After  the  decease  of  Assurbanipal  in 
626  the  suzerainty  over  Palestine,  if  claimed  by 
the  Assyrians,  then  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay, 
must  have  been  merely  luminal,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews ;  nor 
is  there  any  indication  of  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Nabopolassar  to  vindicate  whatever  claims 
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serious  opposition  as  far  as  Carchemishj 
or  Circesium,  on  the  Euphrates. 

During  more  than  three  years  he  re- 
tained the  supremacy  in  Asia  west  of  the 
Euphrates  :  but  Nabopolassar  then  raised 
to  the  throne  as  co-regent  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  advanced  rapidly  with  a 
vast  army,  which  had  been  trained  in 
incessant  warfare  against  Nineveh,  and 
completely  defeated  the  Egyptians  in  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  B.C.  606.  Marching 
onwards  to  Palestine,  he  at  once  received 
the  submission  of  Jehoiakim,  the  crea- 
ture of  Pharaoh,  who,  however,  after  a 
reluctant  vassalage  of  three  years,  re- 
belled against  him.  This  revolt  was 
punished  first  by  incursions  of  predatory 
troops,  and  finally  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself,  who  put  the  king  to  death,  with 
unusual  cruelty  casting  out  his  unburied 
corpse,  "drawn  out,  and  cast  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem."  See  Jer.  xxii. 
19  and  xxxvi.  30.  After  an  interval  of 
.  three  months  his  son  Jeconiah  was  de- 
posed, the  temple  was  plundered,  and  a 
large  number  of  nobles,  warriors,  and 
artizans,  together  with  the  deposed  king, 
were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
B.C.  600.  Twelve  years  later  (588)  the 
total  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city 
was  accomplished. 

To  complete  the  portraiture  of  the 
period  in  question,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  a 
religious  reformation  was  in  progress, 
the  improvement  beginning  after  the 
death  of  Amon,  but  reaching  its  climax 
in- the  year  622  B.C.,  seventeen  years, 
after  the  young  king's  accession.  The 
following  thirteen  years  were  peaceful 
and  orderly.  It  is  expressly  stated  by 
Jeremiah  that  justice  was  duly  adminis< 
tered;  "  Did  not  thy  father... do  judgment 
and  justice,  and  then  it  was  well  with 
him?  He  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  needy;  then  it  was  well  with  him." 
Jer.  xxii.  15,  16. 

The  reign  of  Jehoiakim  on  the  con- 
trary was  wholly  unrighteous :  "  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  according  tb  all  that  his  fathers  had 

might  have  been  transferred  to  him  by  the 
Median  conqueror.  Josiah  followed  a  sound 
policy,  though  one  demanding  greater  forces 
than  he  could  command,  when  he  opposed  the 
Egyptians,  but  he  acted  to  all  appearance  in 
penect  independence. 


done,"  2  K.  xxiii.  37;  and  he  is  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  as  those  which  are  denounced 
by  Habakkuk,  ch.  i.  2 — 4.  Jeremiah 
accuses  him  of  "  building  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,"  "  using  his  neighbour's 
service  without  wages,"  of  ostentation 
and  extravagancy,  summing  up  all  in  the 
words  "  thine  eyes  and  thine  heart  axe 
but  for  thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed 
innocent  blood,  and  for  oppression,  and 
for  violence,  to  do  it;"  see  Jer.  xxiL 


§  IV.    Probable  Date  of  the  Prophecy.  \ 

If  we  determined  the  date  of  the  pro- 
phecy by  its  coincidence  with  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  Judaea,  we  should 
naturally  be  led  to  fix  upon  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim '.  The  arguments  against  an 
earlier  date  appear  to  be  conclusive. 
It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  during 
the  minority  of  Josiah  there  was  a  strug- 
gle between'  the  parties  of  order  and 
of  disorder,  and  that  crimes  were  perpe- 
trated which  would  justify  the  prophet's 
denunciation  va  v.  2;  but  there  are  no 
indications  that  those  crimes,  whatever 
their  character  may  have  been,  were 
tolerated,  much  less  encouraged,  by  the 
government,  that  law  was  utterly  inert, 
or  that  justice  was  perverted,  and  made 
the  instrument  or  abettor  of  wrong,  as  is 
stated  in  ch.  i.  3,  4.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  state  of  religion,  before  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  seventeenth  year  of  that  reign, 
would  certainly  have  called  forth  vehe- 
ment  expostulations  from  Habakkuk, 
had  he  been  a  contemporary  prophet; 
such  as  we  find  in  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  which  belong  to  that  period. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  temple-services 
were  regular  and  complete  when  Habak- 
kuk wrote  the  third  chapter,  nor  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  book  does  he 
utter  asingle  complaint  against  the  people 
or  the  nobles  with  reference  to  the  non- 
observance  of  religious  rites,  or  to  the 
worship  of  false  gods.  The  latter  part  of 
Josiah's  reign',  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  remarkable  for  the  orderly  and  eflfec- 

»  Thus  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Hitag, 
Eleek,  and  Kleinert  in  Lange's  '  Bibelwerk." 

*  Bishop  Wordsworth  writes,  "Habakkuk 
prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  probably  near 
its  close." 
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tive  administration  of  justice,  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  description  of 
Habakkuk  in  w.  3,  4. 

Turning  to  the  relations  of  Judaea 
with  foreign  nations  and  specially  with 
the  Chaldseans,  we  may  admit  that  after 
the  estabUshment  of  Nabopolassar  in 
Josiah's  fifteenth  year,  the  public  acts  of 
that  prince,  and  the  mutual  attitude  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  of  the  Jews  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  harmony  with  the 
description  of  Habakkuk.  The  dynasty 
was  founded  on  treachery  (cp.  ch.  i.  13); 
its  first  warlike  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  prince  who  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  its  power  extended  rapidly,' 
doubtless  with  the  usual  concomitants  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed.  The  habits  of  the 
Babylonians  corresponded  very  closely 
with  the  portraiture  in  Habakkuk :  luxury, 
ostentation,  excessive  profligacy,  and  spe- 
cially drunkenness,  were  universally  pre- 
valent, and  their  idolatry,  always  a  promi- 
nent feature,  appears  to  have  attained  its 
culminating  height  under  the  Chaldsean 
princes,  who  spent  immense  sums  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  temples,  and  vindi- 
cated their  affinity  with  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  the  country  by  special  acts  of 
zeal,  and  the  introduction  of  new  objects 
of  worship.  Again,  enormous  works  for 
the  defence  and  embellishment  of  Baby- 
Ion,  such  as  are  dwelt  upon  by  Habak- 
kuk, ii.  9, 1 2,  were  undertaken  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Nabopolassar,  and  com- 
pleted by  his  son.  Still  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  points  come  out  most  dis- 
tinctly towards  the  close  of  the  interval 
between  the  accession  of  Nabopolassar 
and  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  The  date 
of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined;  the  advance  of  the 
Medes  may  have  been  immediate,  but 
the  siege  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and 
probably  some  five  or  six  years  elapsed 
between  the  invasion  of  the  territory  and 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  prophecy 
can  scarcely  have  been  uttered  before 
the  entire  overthrow  of  Assyria,  an  event 
which,  if  it  were  impending,  must  have 
occupied  the  prophet's  mind,  but  to 
which  no  illusion  is  made,  save  perhaps 
in  ch.  i.  13,  which  refers  not  to  the 
present,  but  to  the  past.  After  that  event 
the  Chaldsean  empire  rapidly  attained  its 
full  extent,  and  under  the  energetic 
guidance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  .who  was 


associated  with  his  father  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign,  the  characteristics 
most  prominent  in  Habakkuk's  descrip- 
tions must  have  been  fully  developed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prediction  could 
not  have  been  uttered,  or,  if  uttered,  been 
deceived  with  incredulity,  after  the  great 
battle  of  Carchemish ;  at  that  time  none 
could  question  the  probability  of  an  im- 
mediate invasion  of  Judaea,  which  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  creature  of  the 
Egyptian  king.  We  are  thus  restricted 
within  the  limit  of  a  few  years,  from  about 
620  to  606  :  and  again,  inasmuch  as  the 
internal  state  of  Judaea  under  Josiah's  just 
and  vigorous  government  makes  it  wholly 
improbable  that  the  denunciations  of  ch. 
i.  2 — 4  were  then  uttered,  we  are  further 
restricted  to  the  first  three 'years  of  Je- 
hoiakim :  not  however  earlier,  than  the 
second  year,  since  the  prophet  speaks 
(&.  2)  strongly  of  the  continuance  of 
wrong-doing.  These  considerations  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prophecies 
of  ch.  i.  and  ii.  belong  to  the  second  or 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  i.e.  608  or  607 

B.C. 

To  this  view,  however,  objections  are 
taken  by  divines  of  high  authority '.  They 
consider  that  it  affects  the  predictive 
character  of  the  prophet's  announcement.' 
But  although  after  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish some  portion  of  the  prophecy  ap- 
plied to  events  conceivably  within  the 
range  of  political  foresight",  a  faculty 
which  rationalists  do  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  the  Seers  of  Israel,  the 
most  important  predictions  went  vefy  far 
beyond  any  probable  consequences.  The 
very  latest  date  assumed  by  modern  cri- 
tics would  leave  untouched  the  whole 
series  of  prophecies  referring  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  Chaldaeans,  then  in 
the  full  flush  of  victory,  conquering,  and 
as  the  contemporary  prophets  invariably 

1  Thus  Jahn,  Havemick,  Keil,  Dr  Pusey,  who 
hold  that  Haijakkuk  prophesied  either  in  the 
early  part  of  Josiah's  reign  or,  as  Rabbinical 
traditions  assert,  under  Manasseh,  referring  to 
3  K.  xxi.  loflF.  and  s  Chron.  xxxiii.  10;  but, 
in  addition  to  objections  already  stated,  it  is  im- 
probable that  ch.  iii  was  composed  for  the  tem- 
■ple-service  before  the  reformation  under  Josiah, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

*  Yet  the  utter  fallacy  of  political  vaticinations 
under  most  favourable  circumstances  has  been 
fully  and  repeatedly  illustrated  by  the  events  of 
European  history.  See  Dr  Arnold's  'Lectures 
on  History,'  11. 139;  quoted  by  Dr  Pusey,  p.  403. 
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declared,  to  conquer,  \vith  no  indications 
of  internal  weakness  save  those  which 
the  prophet  discerned  in  their  arrogance 
and  crimes.  Delivered  at  any  time 
before  the  battle  every  portion,  which 
assumes  to  be  predictive,  has  that  cha- 
racter unimpaired.  The  prophet  declares 
that  the  people  will  not  believe  what  he 
predicts  touching  the  Chaldaean  invasion, 
though  it  be  distinctly  announced;  a 
statement,  if  corroboration  be  needed, 
fully  borne  out  by  their  conduct  as  related 
by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xxvi.,  when  he  foretold 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city, 
and  was  threatened  with  death  by  "  the 
priests  and  the  prophets  and  all  the 
people,"  V.  8;  and  again  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  work  of  destruction  would 
be  executed  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  ch. 
xxxvi.  2g.  The  incredulity  of  the  people 
and  the  king  was  indeed  not  unnatural,, 
so  long  as  the  whole  of  Asia  west  of  the 
Euphrates  was  under  the  actual  supre- 
macy of  the  powerful  Egyptian  king,  the 
aggressor,  and,  as  the  courtiers  of  Je- 
hoiakim  would  of  course  hold,  the  pro- 
bable victor  in  a  decisive  battle'-  So 
far  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that 
Habakkuk  was  one  of  those  prophets  to 
whom,  as  Jeremiah  tells  us,  the  people 
refused  to  hearken. 

The  other  chief  note  of  time,  "in 
your  days,"  ch.  i.  5  (see  note),  is  vague ; 
it  may  be  purposely  vague,  like  most 
denunciations  of  punishment,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  up  a  state  of  wholesome 
apprehension.  It  is,  however,  an  expres- 
sion'scarcely  compatible  with  the  date 
which  Dr  Pusey,  p.  399,  thinks  probable, 
viz.  the  beginning  of  Josiah's  reign,  or 
the  latter  part  of  his  predecessor's ;  for 
more  than  thirty  years  would  in  that  case 
have  elapsed  before  the  first  advance 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  some  forty  years 
before  the  heavy  chastisement  (certainly 
contemplated  by  the  prophet)  which  was 
inflicted  by  that  king  upon  the  city  and 
people,  when  Jehoiakim  was  slain.  On 
the  supposition  here  advocated  there 
would  be  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years 
before  the  land  was  partially  ravaged  by 
troops  in  the  employ  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

^  Speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Judisa  by  the 
Chaldseans,  Dr  Pusey,  p.  40,  says  that  in  Te- 
hoiakim's  time  it  was  already  certain;  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  any  time  previous  to  the  battle 
.pf  Carchemish. 


to  which  the  prophet  may  allude  in  ch 
iii.  16,  17;  an  interval  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  before  Jerusalem  was  plundered; 
and  of  some  twenty-six  years  before  the 
consummation  of  vengeance  in, the  total 
destruction  of  city  and  temple. 

The  expression  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
years,"  ch.  iii.  2,  refers  to  the  far  wider 
range  of  prophecy,  ch.  ii.  5 — 17,  which 
begins  with  the  chastisement  of  Judaea, 
and  closes  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  Chaldsean  empire. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Habak- 
kuk bears  witness  to  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical corruption  of  Judsea  after  the  death 
of  Josiah,  and  that  within  three  years  from 
that  date  he  foretold  events,  which  were 
accomplished  partially  five  or  six  years 
afterwards,  and  completely  within  thirty 
years :  the  remaining  and  more  exten- 
sive portion  of  the  book  pointing  on-; 
wards  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  b.c  538 '. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
critic  questions  the  delivery  by  Habak- 
kuk of  the  predictions  declaring  the  fall 
of  Babylon,  which  are  even  clearer  and 
more  definite  than  those  which  relate  to 
Jerusalem  (see  especially  the  notes  on  ii. 
7,  15,  16,  and  iii.  4);  and  that  the  latest 
date  which  is  now  maintained  by  critic^ 
leaves  the  whole  field  of  prediction  unT 
touched,  so  far  as  regards  the  punish- 
ments ultimately  inflicted  ijipon  Judaea. 

§  v.     General  Characteristics, 

Whether  Habakkuk  refers  directly  to 
the  Messianic  hopes,  which  from  earliest 
times  were  present  to  devout  Israelites; 
and  were  fully  developed  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  Prophet,  to  whom  Ha- 
bakkuk stands  in  nearest  relation  both 
spiritual  and  intellectual,  may  be.  made 
matter  of  question  (see,  however,  notes 
on  ch.  ii.  14,  iii.  13);  but  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  great  hymn  in  which  his 
spirit  rises  above  the  sphere  of  national 
and  contemporary  events,  and  realizes 
the  extent  and  character  of  future  mani- 
festations of  the  Godhead,  is  full  of  anti- 
cipations which  are  scarcely  intelligible, 
except  on  the  supposition  that,  they  rested 
on  Messianic  promises ;  see  note  on  ch. 
iii.  19.    Possibly  the  character  of  Jehoia- 

2  For  an  account  of  the  events  preceding  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  see  introductory  note,  Dan.  v. 
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kim,  the  actual  occupantofDavid'sthrone, 
may  have  precluded  a  more  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
But  whether  or  not  the  prophet  set  forth 
that  hope,  he  has  the  peculiar  glory  of 
announcing  the  principle,  in  which  all 
great  thinkers  have  ever  recognized  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Habakkuk  is  emphatically  the 
Prophet  of  Faith.  The  central  word  of 
this  book,  ch.  ii.  4,  was  adopted  by  St 
Paul  as  the  central  word  of  his  own  doc- 
trinal system.  Paith,  the  condition  and 
proof  of  righteousness,  is  to  the  prophet, 
as  to  the  apostle,  tlie  pledge  and  source 
of  life.  It  is  presented  throughout  in  all 
its  aspects  :  in  its  trials,  its  perplexities, 
in  its  absolute  dependence  on  the  Divine 
Word,  in  its  calm  clear  survey  of  the 
dark  involved  movements  of  outward 
events,  and  in  its  final  triumph,  and  full 
development  in  the  blessedness  of  joyous 
hope. 

,  Modem  critics  have  dwelt  fully  upon 
the  singular  gifts  of  the  prophet.  For  a 
wide  commanding  view  of  the  world's 
history,  for  a  clear  perception  of  the 
causes  which  determine  the  advance, 
decline,  and  ruin  of  nations,  for  what 
they  regard  as  a  special  power  of  the 
religious  instinct  most  fully  developed  in 
the  seers  of  Israel,  they  unanimously  ad- 


mit that  he  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
those  prophets,  who,  if  at  a  wide  interval, 
yet  come  nearest  in  spirit  to  Isaiah. 
In  his  style  they  recognize  a  condensed 
force,  a  simplicity,  and  a  purity,  which,  were 
his  age  determined  solely  on  that  ground, 
would  have  pointed  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  which  niust  be  assigned  to  him. 
In  his  imagery  all  readers  are  struck  by  a 
majesty,  a  yividness,  a  sublimity  unsur- 
passed even  by  the  greatest  of  his  prede- 
cessors; and  a  genius  which,  while  it 
appropriates  with  lively  appreciation  the 
Conceptions  of  early  seers ',  gives  them  a 
new  turn,  endues  them  with  new  splen- 
dour, and  brings  them  into  harmonious 
combination  with  the  new  thoughts 
which  spring  up  in  a  singularly  creative 
spirit.  The  believer,  well  pleased  to 
accept  ungrudging  recognition  of  the 
prophet's  natural  genius,  finds  other  and 
far  higher  grounds  for  admiration  and 
reverence  in  the  chosen  vessel  of  divine 
communications,  in  a  spirit  capable  of 
receiving  and  fully  apprehending  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  life  in  Christ, 

1  The  references  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  espe- 
cially Ps.  xviii.,  and  of  Asaph  1.,  Ixxiii ^Ixxxiii., 

are  very  numerous,  as  might-  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  special  connection  of  both  with  the 
temple-services.  The  great  lyric  poems  in  Deu- 
teronomy and  Judges  are  equally  present  to 
Habakkuk's  mind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  Unto  Hahakkuk,  ccmflaining  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  land,  g  is  shewed  the  fearful  vengeance 
by  the  Chaldeans.  z.z  He  complaineth  that 
vengeance  should  he  executed  by  them  who  are 
far  worse. 

THE  burden  which    Hahakkuk 
the  prophet  did  see. 


2  O  Lord,  how  long  shall  I  cry, 
and  thou  wilt  not  hear  !  even  cry  out 
unto  thee  of  violence,  and  thou  wilt 
not  save ! 

3  Whjr  dost  thou  shew  me  iniquity, 
and  cause  me  to  behold  grievance? 
for  spoiling  and  violence  are  before 


Chap.  I.  1.  Ti>e  burden']  This  word 
corresponds  very  nearly  in  use  and  meaning 
to  " vision "  and  "word,"  but  is  used  more 
specially  of  prophecies  referring  to  heavy  judg- 
ments (Jerome) ;  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
word,  see  the  note  on  IscU.  xiii.  i. 

Hftbakkuk]    On  the  name,  see  Introduction, 

§i. 

the  prophet']  A  title  not  elsewhere  applied 
in  the  inscriptions,  excepting  to  Haggai  and 
Zechariah.  It  is  an  official  designation,  im- 
plying a  public  ministry.  From  the  inscrip- 
tion to  ch.  iii.  it  appears  that  Habakkuk  was 
attached  to  the  temple-service,  either  as  priest 
or  Levite,  see  Introduction,  §  i, ;  one  instance 
among  many  shewing  the  groundlessness  of 
the  modern  assumption  of  jealousy  or  enmity 
between  priests  and  prophets. 

did  see]  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  spe- 
cially of  prophetic  vision. 

2—4.  The  complaint  of  Habakkuk:  a 
vehement  remonstrance,  bringing  out  the  real 
character  of  the  prophet,'  and  giving  a  lively 
portraiture  of  the  prevalent  corruption  of  the 
people.  The  prophet  feels  his  nearness  to 
God,  and  his  expostulations  give  expression 
to  that  indignation  at  the  triumph  of  wrong, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  right. 
They  involve  a  certain  conviction  that  righte- 
ousness must  have  the  upper  hand  when  God 
manifests  Himself. 

Commentators  differ  as  to  the  people  against 
whom  the  denunciations  are  directed.  The 
ancients  generally  (e.g.  Aben  Ezra,  the  Tar- 
gum,  Jerome)  hold  that  from  the  beginning 
the  prophet  has  the  Chaldxans  before  his 
mind,  and  they  are  followed  by  RosenmtlUer 
and  Ewald.  But  while  some  expressions  might 
refer  to  foreign  invaders  (see  note  on  v.  3), 
all  of  them  are  properly,  and  some  exclusively, 
applicable  to  internal  evils :  a  state  of  general 
corruption  and  the  predominance  of  wicked- 
ness in  Jerusalem  have  long  disturbed  the 


prophet's  spirit.  The  four  words  used  by 
Habakkuk  occur  in  Ps.  Iv.  9,  10  in  reference 
to  domestic  evils,  and  the  whole  description 
accords  most  remarkably  with  Jeremiah's  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoia- 
kim,  see  ch.  xxii.  15 — 17  and  Introduction, 
§  iii.    Thus  Jager,  Hitzig,  Delitzsch. 

2.  shall  I  cry]  Or,  do  I  cry,  and 
thou  bearest  not.  The  cry  had  gone  up 
already,  not  once,  but  repeatedly ;  but  as  yet 
it  had  elicited  no  response,  cp.  Ps.  xiii,  i, 
Ixxxix.  46.  This  outburst  gives  expression 
to  the  prophet's  feelings  after  a  long  period 
of  concentrated  thought  and  painfiil  anxiety. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  "cry"  is  specially  used 
of  crying  for  help. 

cry  out]  A  still  stronger  word,  shout, 
scream,  as  in  utter  misery.  The  word  "of" 
before  "violence"  may  be  omitted;  "violence'' 
is  an  exclamation  wrung  forth  from  his  soul, 
"I  cry  out,  violence!"  thus  Job  xix.  7,  same 
words,  and  Jer.  xx.  8,  "I  cried  out,  violence 
and  spoil! "  The  Heb.  word  for  "  violence"  is 
specially  applied  to  unjust  aggressions  or  as- 
saults. It  is  used  to  denote  the  sin  which 
brought  on  the  deluge.  Gen.  vi.  11,  13;  cp. 
Micah  vi.  i».  The  LXX.  have  dSiKOv/icvor, 
and  Vulg.  vim  patiens,  as  though  the  prophet, 
like  Jeremiah  and  Job,  had  been  exposed  to 
persecution ;  but  the  wrong-doing  prevalent  in 
the  city  was  evidently  before  his  mind :  cp.  Ps. 
Iv.  9,  ro. 

and  thou  ivilt  not  save]  Or,  "  and  thon 
savest  not."  Cp.  Ps.  xviii.  41.  In  reference 
to  this  complaint  see  the  answer  in  ch.  iii.  13 
and  18. 

3.  she^  me]  Causest  or  allowest  me  to 
see,  i.e.  permittest  evil  to  be  publicly  com- 
mitted. In  the  next  clause,  "cause  me  to 
behold"  should  rather  be  rendered  "behold- 
est."  Dr  Pusey  observes  that  the  Hebrew 
word  occurs  sixty-seven  times  in  the  sense 
"look  on." 
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me  :  and  there  are  that  raise  up  strife 

and  contention, 

4  Therefore  the  law  is  slacked, 
<«job2i  7  ^^^  judgment  doth  never  go  forth : 
jer.  I2.I.'  for  the  "wicked  doth  compass  about 


the  righteous ;  therefore  '  wrong  judg-  'J^J;^,^^, 
ment  proceedeth. 

5    fl  *  Behold  ye  among  the  hea-  *  ^cts  13. 
then,  and  regard,  and  wonder  mar- 
vellously ;  for  /  will  work  a  work  in 


iniquity.. grievance]  The  words  are  com- 
monly used  in  combination,  as  in  Ps.  vii.  14, 
where  A,V.  has  "mischief"  for  "grievance;" 
and  Ps.  Iv.  10,  rendered  by  A.V.  "mischief  and 
sorrow;"  they  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  syn- 
onymous, the  former  denoting  vanity,  worth- 
lessness;  the  latter,  trouble,  wrong-doing, 
mischief. 

spoiling]  Open  robbery :  the  word  might  be 
used  of  foreign  invaders,  as  in  Hos.  vii.  13, 
but  it  is  applied  to  "  oppression  of  the  poor," 
Ps.  xii,  5,  and  here  probably  indicates  such 
crimes  of  the  nobles  as  are  noted  in  Prov.  i. 
10,  19,  where  see  note.  The  characteristics 
of  the  old  heathen  party,  which  never  lost  its 
hold,  always  opposed  to  reform,  and  in  an- 
tagonism to  good  kings,  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion as  the  war  party  under  Hezekidi  and  his 
successors,  were  specially  grasping  covetous- 
ness,  excessive  luxury,  arrogance  (yfipis),  op- 
pression of  the  poor,  and  open  ungodliness. 

and  there  are  that  raise  up,  &c.]  Or,  and 
there  Is  strife,  and  contention  Is 
raised.  The  Hebrew  for  "raised"  is  used 
specially  of  quarrels  caused  by  wrong-doing. 
The  abuse  of  law  by  usurious  and  covetous 
nobles  is  a  constant  theme  of  complaint  with 
the  psalmists  and  prophets.  "Strife"  is  com- 
bined with  "violence"  in  Ps.  Iv.  9,  with 
reference  to  the  same  class  of  evil-doers.  This 
verse  ought  to  have  been  taken  as  conclusive 
against  the  assumption  that  foreign  invaders 
are  spoken  of. 

4.  There/ore"]  This  refers  to  the  direct 
complaint  that  the  Lord  does  not  interfere. 
Evil-doers  take  it  as  a  proof  that  He  does  not 
regard  and  will  not  punish  fcp.  Job  xxiv.; 
Ps.  Ixxiii. ;  Eccles.  viii.  13),  and  the  supporters 
of  the  law  are  disheartened ;  hence  the  laiu  is 
slacked,  literally,  is  benumbed,  so  to  speak, 
or  paralysed.  ' '  Slacked ' '  is  correct,  but  hardly 
strong  enough.  The  law,  without  the  living 
breath  of  the  Lawgiver,  without  His  felt  pre- 
sence, is  inert,  powerless,  a  mere  dead  letter. 

doth  never  go  forth]  This  rendering  is  cor- 
rect. "Never"  implies  a  total  cessation  of 
justice.  The  Hebrew  word  so  rendered  oc- 
curs very  frequently  and  (with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Isai.  xxv.  8,  where  see  note) 
always  refers  to  duration  of  time.  Ewald  and 
some  others  take  it  to  mean  "with  permanent 
effect;"  but  the  charge  that  justice  is  always 
withheld  is  much  stronger,  and  more  to  the 
point. 

doth  compass  about]  Shuts  him  in,  so  that 
be  cannot  find  any  way  to  procure  ^redress. 


He  cannot  go  forth  to  find  justice;  justice 
never  comes  forth  to  find  him.  The  word 
"  compass"  implies  with  hostile  intent,  cp,  Ps, 
xxii.  12,  I 

lurong  Judgment  proceedeth]  Or,  Judg- 
ment goetli  forth  perverted;  when  it 
goes  forth  at  all,  it  is  not  in  its  own  character, 
but  twisted,  wrested  (as  in  marg.)  from  its 
true  course,  made  the  instrument  and  minister 
of  wrong. 

Thus  the  culminating  point  in  Habakkuk's 
complaint  is  the  triumph  of  injustice  in  the 
guise  of  law.  So  long  as  the  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice stands  firm,  the  national  character  is  not 
fatally  affected  by  the  acts  of  evil-doers  ;  but 
when  it  sides  vdth  the  oppressor,  all  hope  of 
reformation  from  within  is  lost,  and  judgment 
must  come  from  without.  This  statement 
applies  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  not  to  that 
of  Josiah;  see  Jer.  xxii.  16,  17  and  Introduc- 
tion, §  iv. 

5—11.    The  answer  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Behold  ye  among  the  heathen]  God 
Himself  speaks  in  answer  to  thq  prophet's 
complaint ;  but  He  addresses  Himself  imme- 
diately to  the  people  whose  sins  had  given 
occasion  to  it.  They  are  called  upon  to  look 
away  from  their  own  land,  and  to  note  what 
is  already  taking  place  among  the  Gentiles, 
preparatory  to  the  judgment  soon  about  to 
fall  on  themselves. 

•wonder  marvellously]  Lit.  be  astounded, 
astounded.  The  word  is  doubled,  a  common 
Hebrew  idiom,  denoting  the  excess  and  the 
continuance  of  their  astonishment  at  events  so 
strange  and  unparalleled,  cf.  Isai,  xxix.  9.  St 
Paul,  whose  special  references  to  Habakkuk 
are  frequent,  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
LXX.    See  Note  below. 

I  <will  luork  a  ivork]  The  A.V.  is  sup-, 
ported  by  the  generality  of  commentators  and 
versions  in  supplying  the  word  /.  Hitzig 
renders  the  clause,  for  a  luork  is  tworiing,  or 
proceeding,  tjbri  tVpyeirm,  *  Thess,  ii.  7, 
The  work  of  the  Lord  goes  on  eternally,  but 
comes  out  and  is  -manifested  at  critical  periods. 
Hence  in  ch.  iii.  2,  the  prophet's  prayer,  "  re- 
vive Thy  work." 

in  your  days]  This  answers  the  question 
"  how  long  ?  "  If  not  immediately,  yet  cer- 
tainly within  the  lifetime  of  the  hearers:  in 
Ezek.  xii.  25  (a  passage  closely  connected 
with  this  and  probably  referring  to  it)  it  means 
within  a  very  few  years.  The  whole  tone  of 
this  passage  implies  that,  when  the  prophecy 
was  given,  the  Chaldasans  had  begun,  and  even 
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tHeb. 
breadths. 


your  days,  which  ye  will  not  believe, 
though  it  be  told  you. 

6  For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans, 
that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which 
shall  march  through  the  ♦  breadth  of 
the  land,  to  possess  the  dwellingplaces 
that  are  not  theirs. 


7  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful : 
'their  judgment  and  their  dignity  shall 
proceed  of  themselves. 

8  Their  horses  also  are  swifter 
than  the  leopards,  and  are  more 
*  fierce  than  the  '  evening  wolves  : 
and  their  horsemen  shall  spread  them- 


them  shall 
proceedthe 
judgment 
of  these, 
and  the 
captivity 
of  these. 
tHeb. 
sharp.    ' 
'  Zeph.  3. 
3- 


carried  on  for  some  time,  their  course  of  rapid 
conquest ;  but  that  as  yet  the  Jews '  had  no , 
apprehension  that  they  would  be  attacked. 
They  would  not  believe  this  when  it  was 
announced  to  them.  So.Jeremiah  complains, 
V.  I  a,  XX.  7,  8  ;  see  especially  ch.  xxv.  4. 
Hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  application 
by  St  Paul  to  the  Jews,  who  rejected  their 
Saviour,  and  would  nbt  believe  the  warnings 
of  their  own  destruction. 

6.  For,  lo,  I  raise  up]  The  I  is  emphatic, 
I,  whom  ye  regarded  as  neglectful  of  justice, 
am  come  now  raising  up  an  avenger. 

the  Chaldeans]  See  notes  on  Gen.  xi.  a8 ; 
Job  i.  17.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  Chal- 
daeans,  who,  under  Nabopolassar  and  his  suc- 
cessor, conquered  Western  Asia,  were  of 
Semitic  origin  or  not  By  modern  Assyriolo- 
gists  the  name  is  now  held  to  denote  the  old 
Turanian  or  Scythian  population  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  word  Cas-dim,  according  to 
Oppert,  meaning  "two  streams.''  M.  Lenor- 
mant,  '  La  Magie,'  p.  270,  says,  "dans  les 
documens  cuneiformes,  Kaldi  est  un  tribu  de 
la  grande  nation  d'Accad."  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  Chaldxans  here 
spoken  of  came  forward  as  conquerors,  and 
took  possession  of  countries  to  which  they 
had  no  legal  claim. 

that  bitter  and  hasty  nation]  Bitter,  i.e. 
cruel,  fierce;  in  Arabic  the  word  properly 
denotes  bitterness,  but  is  commonly  used  for 
"warlike."  The  pitiless  character  of  the 
Chaldajans  is  noted  by  Jeremiah,  1.  44.  Hasty: 
Hebrew  commentators  generally  refer  this  to 
the  rash,  impetuous,  headlong  enterprises  of 
the  Chaldasans,  the  sense  attached  to  the  word 
by  Isaiah,  xxxii.  4 ;  but  it  denotes  rather  war- 
like energy,  vehemence  in  the  attack  and 
pursuit  of  enemies,  qualities  equally  prized  by 
Greeks  (jrdSaj  mKvs)  and  Hebrews ;  see  Ps. 
"viii.  33,  37. 

luhich  shall  march]  Rather,  wblch 
tnarchetli.  The  prophet  speaks  of  the 
actual  progress  of  the  Chaldseans. 

the  breadth  of  the  land]  This  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  specially  to  Palestine,  the 
occupation  by  the  Chaldees  being  a  judgment 
on  the  nation  (cf.  Isai.  viii.  8) ;  but  it  evidently 
indicates  the  vast  extent  of  the  Chaldjean 
conquests,  see  ch.  ii.  5,  so  that  for  "land"  we 
should  read  "  earth ;"  thus  Gog  and  Magog 
are  described  as  going  up  "  on  the  breadth 
Of  the  earth,"  Rev.  xx.  9.     Of  the  kingdom  of 


Nebuchadnezzar  it  is  expressly  said,  "and  thy 
dominion  is  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  Dan.  iv. 

dnuelUngplaces]  This  expression  might  seem 
to  point  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  to  a  retribu- 
tive judgment  upon  the  oppressors,  who  had 
"cast  the  women  of  God's  people  out  of  their 
pleasant  homes,"  Micah  ii.  9.  But  the  occupa- 
tion of  lands,  to  which  the  invadeirs  had  no 
claim  but  conquest,  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
these  Chaldasans,  and  is  referred  to  both  as  an 
indication  of  the  special  purpose  for  which 
they  were  raised  up,  and,  apparently,  of  the 
inherent  unsoundness  of  their  dominion,  cp. 
ii.  6. 

7.  their  judgment.  Sec]  This  rendering 
is  quite  correct,  talcing  "judgment"  in  the  sense 
of  law.  The  Chaldee  will  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self, will  determine  what  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone,  with  reference  to  no  authority  or 
control  but  his  own  will;  self-asserting  and 
irresponsible  judgment  will  be  the  fit  instru- 
ment of  punishment  on  the  authors  of  wrong 
judgment,  v.  4.  His  dignity,  literally  eleva- 
tion (certainly  not  "captivity,"  as  in  marg. : 
the  word  is  used  of  the  majesty  of  God,  Job 
xiii.  11),  will  be  wholly  attributed  to  his  owm 
energy.  Such  is  his  position  in  his  ovm  eyes, 
see  Dan.  iv.  30,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 
The  expression  implies  a  self-determined  move- 
mentof  the  Chaldees,  and  a  disregard  of  all 
principles  of  international  law,  human  or  divine. 
The  character  is  fully  developed  in  Antichrist, 
see  Dan.  xi.  36  and  a  Thess.  ii.  4. 

8.  Their  horses]  Cavalry  was  especially 
formidable  to  the  Hebrews,  and  was  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  invading  armies  of  the 
Chaldzans,  see  Nahum  iii.  2.  This  passage 
was  probably  in  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  when 
he  penned  the  two  passages,  Jer.  iv.  13  and 
V.  6. 

sivi/ier  than  the  leopards]  "  Agile,  swift, 
and  when  irritated  the  most  terrible  and  cruel 
of  beasts,"  Tristram,  'N.  H.  B.'  p.  in  ff. 
The  word  "panther,"  adopted  by  Dr  Pusey, 
is  a  synonym  of  the  leopard.  See  notes  on 
Jer.  V.  6  and  Hos.  xiii.  7. 

more  fierce  than  the  evening  luolves]  The 
word  rendered  "fierce"  means  properly  sharp, 
cutting,  as  e.g.  a  sword.  It  applies  rather 
to  the  extreme  fierceness  than  to  the  speed- 
of  the  brute,  whose  ravenous  and  treacherous 
habits  are  frequently  noted  in  Scripture,  espe- 
cially its  prowlmg  in  the  evening ;  see  Tris- 
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1  Or,  the 

up  ofiheir 
Jaees,  A'c. 
or,  their 
/aces  shall 
look  to- 
•ward  ilte 
east. 

t  Hcb.  tlie 
opposition 
of  their 
faces  to- 
viard  the 
east. 


selves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come 
from  far ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle 
that  hasteth  to  eat. 

9  They  shall  come  all  for  violence : 
1 '  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east 
wrind,  and  they  shall  gather  the  cap- 
tivity as  the  sand. 

10  And   they  shall   scoiF  at   the 


kings,  and  the  princes  shall  be  a  scorn 
unto  them:  they  shall  deride  every 
strong  hold  j  for  they  sh^U  heap  dust, 
and  take  it. 

II  Then  shall  his  mind  change, 
and  he  shall  pass  over,  and  QfFend, 
imputing  this  his  power  unto  his 
god. 


tram,  »N.  H.  B.'  p.  ij»  fF.,  and  compare 
Gen.  xlix.  »;;  Jer.  v.  6;  Zeph.  iii.  3.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  fbrefethers  dreaded  the  wolf  as 
the  worst  foe  of  man,  see  e.g.  '  Codex  Exon.' 
p.  318,  ed.  Thorpe.  The  ferocity  of  the  war- 
horse  sharing  his  master's  passion  is  specially 
noted  in  Job  xxxix.  19 — %$. 

shall  spread  themsehesj  sweeping  over  the 
country  in  all  directions,  like  Cossacks  or 
Uhlans,  for  plunder  and  conquest,  Sym. 
'  Hieron.' effundentur.  In  Nahum  iii.  j8  the 
word  is  rendered  "scattered." 

sball  come  from  far]  According  to  ancient 
prophecy,  see  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  50,  where  the 
same  Hebrew  word  is  used.  The  wide  range 
of  Chaldasan  excursions  for  plunder  was  an 
ancient  characteristic  of  the  people  ;  see  note 
on  Job  i,  17.  It  accords  with  their  Tura- 
nian origin. 

as  the  eagle"}  The  comparison  of  the  Chal- 
da:an  to  the  eagle  (or  griffon  vulture,  see 
Tristram,  'N.  H.  B.'  p.  174)  is  repeated  by 
Jeremiah,  xlviii.  40,  xlix.  az;  Lam.  iv.  19, 
by  Ezekiel,  xvii.  3,  and  by  Daniel,  vii.  4.  In 
all  these  passages  reference  is  probably  made 
to  Deut.  xxviii.  49. 

hasteth  to  eat]  Not  to  fight,  for  none  with- 
stands the  assault,  but  to  plunder ;  thus  the 
eagle,  "where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she,"  Job 
xxxix.  30  ;  see  also  ix.  a6,  and  compare  Matt. 
xxiv.  48. 

9.  They  shall  come  all  for  violence}  That 
violence  will  avenge  the  "violence"  of  the 
Hebrew  oppressors :  it  is  the  answer  to  Ha- 
bakkuk's  outcry,  violence!  It  is  the  single 
object  of  the  invaders. 

■  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east  wind} 
Rather,  "the  setting  (or  common  direction) 
of  their  faces  is  onward."  This  rendering  is 
now  generally  adopted.  See  Note  below.  The 
A.V.,  which  follows  the  Hebrew  tradition, 
Aben  Ezra,  Rashi,  is  defended  by  Dr  Pusey 
and  yields  a  forcible  sense,  lit.  the  swallowing 
of  their  faces  is  as  the  east  wind,  "as  the  east 
wind  burns  up  and  consumes  all  green  things, 
so  at  sight  of  these  all  shall  be  wasted." 

as  the  sand]  As  the  wind  drives  the  sand 
before  it  in  confused  heaps,  so  the  invaders 
drive  the  hordes  of  captives.  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  sculptures  abound  in  representations 
of  prisoners  thus  dragged  in  troops  from  their 
homes. 


10.  .  they  shall  scoff  at  the  kings}  .The  igno- 
minious treatment  of  conquered  princes  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  the 
Babylonian  conquerors ;  it  is  specially  declared 
by  Ezekiel  to  be  the  punishment  reserved  for 
the  evil-doers,  the  princes  of  Judah,  see  on 
ch.  xxii.  4 — 6,  "those  that  be  near,  and  those 
that  be  far  from  thee,  shall  mock  thee"  (same 
word  loSpiT). 

heap  dust}  Instead  of  the  word  "mound," 
generally  used  of  the  old  oriental  process  in 
sieges,  Uie  prophet  has  "dust,"  to  denote  the 
rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  strongholds 
of  the  Assyrians  were  captured;  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  simile  in  Nahum,  ch,  iii.  12. 

11.  Then  shall  his  mind  change,  &c.]  Ano- 
ther rendering  is  probable,  "  Then  he  sweeps 
on,  as  a  wind,  and  passes  over,  and  is  guilty." 
The  word  for  "wind"  may  mean  "spirit," 
"mind,"  but  the  pronoun  "his"  would  pro- 
bably be  required,  if  that  were  the  meaning 
here.  The  words  "sweep  on"  and  "pass  over" 
have  also  both  a  physical  and  spiritual  sense: 
applied  to  the  wind  they  denote  its  rapid  and 
irresistible  movement;  applied  to  the  mind, 
as  they  are  combined  in  Isai.  xxiv.  5,  they 
describe  transgression  of  God's  law.  The 
word  rendered  "offend,"  rather,  be  guilty, 
favours  the  latter  interpretation.  See  Note 
below.  Compare  a  similar  statement  concern- 
ing Ephraim,  Hos.  xiii.  i. 

imputing  this  his  power  unto  his  god}  Ra- 
ther, he,  whose  might  Is  hla  god:  a  far 
stronger  statement,  implying,  not  that  the 
Babylonian  attributed  his  conquests  to  his 
tutelary  deity  (which  however  was  true  as  a 
general  rule,  and  specially  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar), but  that  at  last  he  regards  his  own 
prowess  as  the  effectual  cause  of  his  victories ; 
see  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  words,  Dan.  iv.  30, 
and  compare  Isai.  xiv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  3 ; 
Dan.  xi.  37,  38;  and  a  Thess.  ii.  4. 

The  description  of  the  Chaldasans  thus 
closes  with  a  distinct  intimation  of  the  cause 
of  their  final  destruction ;  the  principle  of  un- 
godliness developed  by  a  series  of  aggressions, 
finding  its  full  expression  in  self-worship,  can 
have  but  one  issue — ruin  never  long  delayed. 
This  result,  however,  is  not  yet  declared ;  the 
prophet  has  to  work  it  out  in  his  own  mind, 
and  so  be  prepared  for  the  final  announce- 
ment. 
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12  H  Art  thou  not  from  everlast- 
ing, O  Lord  my  God,  mine  Holy 
One  ?  we  shall  not  die.     O  Lord, 
thou    hast  ordained  them  for  judg- 
t  Heb.       ment ;   and,   O   *  mighty  God,  thou 
t  Heb.       hast  *  established  them  for  correction. 
founded.        J  2  27,fl«  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on 


'  iniquity :  wherefore  lookest  thou  up-  Wr.grieyi 
on  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and  '"^'' 
boldest  thy  tongue  when  the  wicked 
devoureth  the  man  that  is  more  right- 
eous than  he  ? 

14  And  makest  men  as  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  as  the  '  creeping  things, '  O'.. 
that  have  no  ruler  over  them  ? 


12 — 17.    The  answer  of  Habakkuk. 

12.  Art  tbounot... Holy  One]  The  construc- 
tion is  probably,  Art  Thou  not  from  old  mine 
Holy  One,  O  Lord  my  God  ?  The  first  words 
of  the  prophet  attest  the  firmness  and  the 
grounds  of  his  trust.  "  The  Lord  my  God 
{i.e.  the  God  of  the  prophet,  speaking  as  the 
representative  of  faithful  Israelites,)  is  mine 
Holy  One."  This  appellation  is  repeatedly 
used  by  Isaiah  (as  Dr  Pusey  points  out, 
twelve  times  in  the  earlier,  fourteen  times  in 
the  later  chapters,  elsewhere  occurring  rarely, 
in  three  Psalms  and  in  Jer.  1.  29  and  li.  5) ; 
as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  Jehovah  is  the 
source  and  pledge  of  holiness  to  His  chosen 
•people,  and  that  from  old  (lit.  from  before), 
i.e.  from  the  first  calling  of  Israel,  or  rather 
from  their  election  in  the  Divine  foreknow- 
ledge ;  therefore,  God  being  unchangeable,  it 
is  impossible  that  we  (Habakkuk  and  the 
faithful)  can  perish.  Thus  the  Psalmists 
Asaph,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  and  Etham,  Ps.  Ixxvi.,  and 
Jeremiah  (xii.  i),  in  similar  conflict  of  spirit 
introduce  earnest  expostulations  with  a  recog- 
nition of  God's  goodness  and  righteousness ; 
and,  though  beset  by  terrible  misgivings, 
wind  up  their  complaints  with  a  declaration 
of  perfect  trust. 

<we  shall  not  die"]  This  rendering  follows 
the  received  text,  and  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
It  is,  however,  one  in  which  a  different  ren- 
dering, "  Thou  diest  not,"  is  given  in  the  so- 
called  'Tikkune  Sopherim,'  i.e.  corrections  of 
the  scribes. 

O  Lord.. .far  judgment']  Thus  Habak- 
kuk recognizes  the  true  object  of  the  infliction, 
the  Chaldzans  are  placed  in  such  a  position  for 
judgment,  as  a  punishment  for  the  perversion 
of  justice,  see  T.  3  ;  and  they  are  established 
for  "  correction,"  or  rather  for  "  conviction  " 
(LXX.  Tov  iKfyxfiv),  in  order  to  bring 
home  their  guilt  to  the  offenders ;  the  proper 
work  of  law,  which  had  so  utterly  failed,  see 
•V.  4. 

O  mighty  God]  Lit.  rock,  as  in  marg. 
The  sense  is  as  the  A.  V.  presents  it,  for  "  who 
is  a  rock  but  our  God  ? "  Ps.  xviii.  31.  The 
appellation  was  too  familiar  to  the  Israelites 
to  be  mistaken;  it  occurs  five  times  in  the 
song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  ij,  18,  30,  31 ; 
once  in  the  song  of  Hannah,  i  S.  ii.  a ;  and 
once  in  Isai.  xxx.  49 ;  but  is  specially  used  in 


the  Davidic  Psalms,  xviii.,  xix.,  xxviii.,  Ixii. ; 
and  in  other  Psalms  which  refer  to  i)avid. 
Four  of  the  old  Versions,  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Aq., 
Sym.,  refer  the  word  to  the  Chaldaeans  as 
describing  their  strength. 

13.  The  expression  of  trust  is  followed  by 
an  earnest  expostulation ;  how  can  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  God  be  reconciled  with  the 
toleration  of  greater  evil  in  the  agent  of  wrath, 
than  that  which  He  had  punished  in  His 
people  ? 

evil... iniquity]  The  first  word  is  general, 
the  second  the  same  which  in  i).  3  is  rendered 
"  grievance,"  and  combined  with  the  same 
verb,  "  look  on." 

deal  treacherously]  The  word  used  by 
Isaiah  (xxxiii.  i)  in  special  reference  to  the 
Babylonians  as  breakers  of  convenants.  Here 
it  has  peculiar  force,  since  the  dynasty  of  the 
Chaldaeans  was  founded  on  the  treachery 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  employed  in  attacking 
Nineveh  the  forces  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Assyrian  king  for  its  defence,  receiving  as  a 
reward  from  the  Median  king  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  and  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  the 
suzerainty  over  Susiana,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
See  Introd.  §  iii.  and  Rawlinson,  'Ancient 
Monarchies,'  m.  p.  48a  ff. 

the  wicked]  A  word  used  only  of  men 
utterly  depraved  and  godless ;  here  it  denotes 
the  Chaldasan  sivalloiwing  up,  completely  ab- 
sorbing nations,  who,  whatever  their  sins 
might  be,  were  less  guilty  than  himself; 
specially  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  a  portion 
were  truly  righteous.  Ezekiel,  who  had 
probably  this  passage  before  him  (see  ch.  xxx. 
I  a,  and  cp.  Isai.  xix.  4),  applied  it  to  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

14.  as  the  fishes]  without  reason,  order, 
government,  or  protectors,  the  easy  unresist- 
ing prey  of  the  fisherman.  The  words  "  who 
have  no  ruler,"  unlike  sheep  who  are  guided 
and  protected,  would  seem  to  intimate  the 
total  absence  of  leaders  against  the  Chaldaeans, 
who  appear  indeed  to  have  encountered  no 
serious  resistance  in  the  occupation  of  the 
districts  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  see  especially 
Nahum  iii.  13,  17,  18. 

creeping  things]  The  word  generally  de- 
notes insects  or  vermin;  here,  as  in  Ps.  civ. 
35,  it  is  applied  to  shoals  of  small  fish  j  a 
striking  emblem  of  Asiatics  in  a  state  of  dis- 
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15  They  take  up  all  of  them  with  their  drag;   because   by  them  their 
the  angle,  they  catch  them  in  their  portion  is  fat,  and  their  meat  "  *  plen-  •  Or, 

J.  1         1  \  •!•■■  '  dainty, 

net,  and  gather  them  m  their  '  drag :  teous.  t  Heb. 

therefore  they  rejoice  and  are  glad.  17  Shall  they  therefore  empty  their  ■'"*'■ 

16  Therefore  they  sacrifice  unto  net,  and  not  spare  continually  to  slay 
their  net,   and   burn    incense    unto  the  nations  ? 


organization,  without  leaders,  or  any  principle 
of  coherence  but  fear  of  the  enemy. 

15.  'Oey  take  up  all  of  them]  Or,  He 
brings  tJiem  up  all  together  wltli  an 
angle,  a  single  cast  suffices,  the  whole  race  is 
drawn  up. 

they  catch  them  in  their  net]  Or,  he  draws 
them  into  his  net.  Net  and  drag  differ  in 
meaning ;  the  former  is  the  net  cast  out  on 
the  water,  the  common  fishing-net ;  the  latter 
(LXX.  irayfimi)  the  larger  net  spread  at 
evening,  part  resting  on  the  ground,  part  float- 
ing with  corks  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

16.  unto  their  net]  The  net  is  here  a  meta- 
phor.for  the  warlike  might  or  instruments  of 
warfare.  The  Chaldaeans  worshipped  the 
Babylonian  gods  (see  notes  on  Daniel),  but 
the  ultimate  and  real  object  of  their  adora- 
tion, that  in  which  they  trusted,  was  their 
own  power,  conceived  as  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  their  king,   and  probably  repre- 


sented in  the  golden  image  set  up  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  expression  however  refers 
probably  to  well-known  and  very '  ancient 
forms  of  idolatry  prevalent  among  the  Scy- 
thians, who  were  probably  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Chaldseans  (see  Introd.  §  iii.  note  z)  ;  they 
worshipped  the  sword  as  a  symbol  or  image 
of  Mars,  see  Herod,  iv.  6»  and  the  note  in 
Rawlinson's  edition  ;  this  custom  is  ascribed 
to  the  Scythians  by  Lucian,  Mela,  Sabinus, 
Clem.  A)ex,  and  others ;  to  the  Alans  and  Huns 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  In  the  time  of 
Attila  one  of  these  ancient  Scythian  weapons, 
discovered  by  chance,  was  made-  an  object  of 
worship,  and  long  afterwards  Genghis  Khaii 
repeated  the  observance. 

17.  Shall  they  therefore  empty  their  net] 
i,e.  enjoy  the  rapine  already  seized  and  then 
advance  on  a  fresh  course  of  rapine  and  un- 
sparing bloodshed. 

and  not  spare]  is  equivalent  to  "without 
sparing." 


NOTES  ON  Chap.  i.  5,  9,  11. 


5.  The  variations  of  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebrew  are  considerable,  and  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Dr  Pococke, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Wordsworth.  For  "among 
the  heathen"  the  LXX.  have  ot  Kara^pomjTai, 
"despisers,"  which  Dr  Pococke  assumes  may 
represent  the  Hebrew  D*133,  from  a  root  XJ3, 
or  nJ3,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  \Ju  ;  but 

this  is  an  impossible  derivation,  since  the 
Arabic  c  is  invariably  represented,  and  spe- 
cially in  this  very  root,  by  ]).  The  translators 
evidently  had  another  reading,  most  probably 
DHJn,  since  they  render  ^^  by  Korai^povtiv 
in  Prov.  xiii.  16 ;  Hos.  vi.  7,  and  in  this  book, 
ch.  ii.  5,  translate  133,  KaTa<l>povj]T^s,  and 
in  Zeph.  iii.  j,  nn33,  avSpes  KaTa<f)povr]Tai. 
Some  propose  D'tU,  since  ?13  and  flD  are 
rendered  by  the  same  word  in  Prov.  xiii.  13, 
xviii.  3,  XK.  16.  Again  for  the  second  word 
"astounded"  the  LXX.  have  i^aviaBrjTe, 
which  may  be  intended  to  represent  another 
varian^  IDnn,  as  it  stands  for  words  some- 
what similar  in  meaning ;  see  '  Tromm.  Con.' 
S.V.  St  Paul  uses  the  words  as  he  finds  them, 
and  as  his  audience  would  recognize  them ; 
they  were  perfectly  suitable  to  his  purpose, 
and  needed  no  correction  for  practical  or  doc- 
trinal application. 


9.  HMD  is  an  d.  X.  It  is  rendered  "swal- 
lowing" by  most  of  the  Hebrew  commenta- 
tors, Aben  Ezra,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  and  is 
refeiTed  to  the  root  DD3,  equivalent  to  KDJ, 
applied  to  the  horse  who  "swalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,"  Job  xxxix. 
34.  But  the  radical  meaning  would  rathei? 
seem  to  be  "gathering,"  collecting;  nor  is  the 
expression  without  emphasis,  as  Dr  Pusey 
considers;  it  is  a  forcible  description  of  the 
uniform,  unbroken  advance  of  an  army,  all 
faces  turned  in  one  direction,  marching  every 
one  on  his  way,  never  breaking  their  ranks  (see 
Joel  ii.  6,  7).  nD^lp  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
Ezekiel,  but  in  that  book  several  times  in  the 
undoubted  sense  "eastwards:"  here  there  is 
no  harshness  in  assigning  to  it  the  true,  radical 
meaning  of  Dip,  "before,"  and  rendering  it 
"forwards"  or  "onward."  Bishop-  "Words- 
worth accepts  the  interpretation  of  Ewald, 
nach  Sturm.  Sym.  has  avtfios  Koia-mi'.  Jerome, 
ventus  urens.  This  old  rendering  has  much 
in  its  favour,  and  may  be  supported  by  the 
reference  to  "sand"  in  the  next  verse. 

11.  In  the  foot-note  the  interpretation  given 
and  well-defended  by  Delitzsch  is  adopted^ 
as  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory.  Still, 
if^  as  the  Masoretic  punctuation  indicates, 

n,  nav,  and  DtS'K  belong  to  the  same  clause, 
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it  is  natural  to  take  them  all  as  describing 
the  character  of  the  Chaldxans ;  the  two 
former  words  are  combined  in  tliat  way  by 
Isaiah,  xxiv.  s,  describing  transgression ;  DCK 
completes  the  portraiture,  and  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  third  clause  in  Isaiah,  n*13  nsn 
dSv.  Dr  Pusey,  however,  observes,  nn  can 
hardly  be  i.  q.  1ni"l,  taking  it  therefore,  as 


Delitzsch  does,  to  mean  wind.  Reinke  says 
the  suffix  is  not  required,  since  the  preceding 
clauses  refer  only  to  the  Chaldean;  but  paral- 
lel cases  of  omission  are  not  adduced.  Kleinert 
(in  Lange's  'Bibelwerk')  follows  J.  C.  Micha- 
elis,  and  alters  the  construction,  referring 
OB'S  to  the  next  clause,  reum  se  &ciet,  cujus 
vis  sua  fuit  pro  Deo. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  Unlo  ITabakkuk,  waiting  for  an  answer,  is 
shewed  that  he  must  wait  by  faith.  5  The 
judgment  upon  the  Chaldean  for  unsatiable- 
ness,^forcovetousness,  \i  for  cruelty,  15  for 
drunkenness,  18  and  for  idolatry. 

I   WILL  "stand  upon  my  watch, 
and  set  me  upon  the  ♦  tower,  and 
^t'lacZ       will  watch  to  see  what  he  will  say 


« Isai. 

8. 

tHeb. 
Jenced 


'unto  me,  and  what  I  shall  answer ^^ 
'  *  when  I  am  reproved.  1  Or, ' 

2  And  the  Lord  answered  me,  and  ^^d'"' 
said.  Write  the  vision,  and  make  it^^^^ 
plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  "P^"  y 
that  readeth  it.  m,argu- 

3  For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  ap-  "'^■ 
pointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall 
speak,  and  not  lie :  though  it  tarry. 


Chap.  II.  There  is  now  a  pause.  The 
prophet  has  expostulated  freely,  boldly;  he 
now  assumes  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  wait- 
ing for  the  last  word  of  the  Lord. 

1.  I  nuill  stand  upon  my  ivatcb']  Or, 
vatch-tower,  post  of  observation.  The 
prophet  in  spirit  retires  for  a  time  to  a  lonely 
tower,  a  place  of  private  meditation,  whence, 
like  Isaiah,  xxi.  6,  8,  he  may  look  over  the  far 
distance,  and  undisturbed  by  men  he  may 
hear  the  voice  of  God.  It  is  plain  that  the 
representation  is  figurative. 

towerj  Or,  fortress;  as  in  the  marg. 
"fenced place."  The  term  is  chosen  probably 
to  express  the  seclusion  and  elevation  of  a 
spirit  shutting  out  all  earthly  thoughts, 
wholly  communing  with  God. 

and  luill  twatcH]  Or,  look  out.  One 
designation  of  a  prophet  (zopheh),  Isai.  lii.  8 
(see  also  Hos.  ix.  8),  is  taken  from  the 
Hebrew  word  here  used ;  the  word  for  watch- 
tower  in  Isai.  xxi.  6  and  8  is  also  derived 
from  it.  It  implies  an  attentive,  intelligent 
outlook. 

ivhen  I  am  reproved'^  Lit.  concernlns 
my  plea.  Habakkuk  refers  not  to  a  reproof 
addressed  to  himself,  but  to  the  charge,  or 
plea,  which  he  had  urged  in  controversy,  so 
to  speak,  with  God.  The  expression  is  legal ; 
in  a  suit  the  plaintiff  is  the  reprover  (hoch'M\ 
and  his  plea  is  thereproof(;oc;6«ij6tei&),  the  word 
here  used.  The  prophet  has  to  consider  what 
answer  he  has  to  give  himself  and  others, 
touching  the  words  which  seemed  to  impute 
injustice  or  inconsistency  to  God ;  see  ch.  i. 
13.  The  Targum  has  "and  what  answers 
will  be  given  to  my  entreaty." 

2.  Write  the  vision]  The  revelation  of 
God's  will,  to  which  Habakkuk  seems  specially 
to  refCT,  as  the  central  point  of  his  book,  in 
the  inscription,  ch.  i.  i. 

,  maie  it  plairi\    Lit.  engrave,  or  insdrjbej; 


but  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  sense 
adopted  by  the  A.V.  and  the  old  Versions; 
Vulg.  explana. 

tables']  Rather,  the  tablets,  such  as 
were  used  for  inscriptions  set  up  >  in  public 
places,  or  those  which  the  prophet  as  such 
was  wont  to  use.  The  same  word,  but  in 
the  singular,  and  in  parallelism  with  "  book," 
occurs  in  a  similar  communication  to  Isaiah, 
see  ch.  xxx.  8.  This  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
since  the  object  was  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  people. 

that  he  may  run  that  readeth  if]  Lfi.  that 
every  one  may  read  it  fluently  (Ges.  '  ut  lector 
currat,  sine  negotio  legat')  ;  or,  may  seize  its 
import  at  once  in  whatever  haste  he  may  be. 
LXX.  oTTtas  buoKTi  6  avaywdiTKav  avra. 

3.  yet  for  an  appointed  time]  For  a  time 
which,  though  determined,  is  not  immediately 
at  hand. 

at  the  end]  Thus  Dan.  xi.  27,  "for  yet 
the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  appointed,"  and 
•u.  is,  "it  is  yet  for  a  time  appointed; "  or,  as 
in  ch.  viii.  19,  "  yet  for  the  days,"  and  v.  26, 
"  for  many  day's." 

it  shall  speak]  The  word  "transpire" 
comes  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  which  means 
literally  efflabit,  Vulg.  apparebit  The  mean- 
ing "  speak  "  is  given  by  Rabbins,  but  is  not 
justified  by  Biblical  usage ;  the  radical  sense 
of  breathing  is  always  preserved.  Here  it 
denotes  either  a  breathing  out  when  the  end 
comes,  or,  "a  living  movement,  a  hasting  or 
panting  towards  the  end"  (so  Dr  Pusey).' 
"  The  prophecy  is  here  personified,  as  it  goes 
on  vigorously,  and  struggles,  as  it  were,  vyith 
a  certain  vehemence,  yearning  for  its  accom- 
plishment and  fulfilment "  (Reinke). 

and  not  lie]    Rather,  "  deceive ; "  will  not 
frustrate  the  expectation  which  it  raises. 
•   though  it  tarry]     Our  A.V.  uses  "tarry", 
twice,  but  the  Hebrew  has  two  distinct  wordsi, 
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» Hebr.  .0.  ^ait  foj  jt .  because  it  will  *  surely 
'John  3.    come,  it  will  not  tarry. 
Kom.1.17.      4  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  lifted 
^br!i""  "^P  is  not  upright  in  him:  but  the 

?0r  Hm>  "  J"**   ®^^'^   ^'^^   ^y   ^'*    ^^'*''* 

»a«^  5  ^  '  Y^3.  also,  because  he  trans- 


gresseth  by  wine,  he  is  a  proud  man, 
neither  keepeth  at  home,  who  en- 
largeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is  as 
death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  ga- 
thereth  unto  him  all  nations,  and 
heapeth  unto  him  all  people : 


the  former,  used  in  this  clause,  denotes  a  de- 
lay which  causes  perplexity,  the  latter,  closing 
the  verse,  implies  a  postponement  to  a  time 
too  late  for  rectification.  Render  therefore, 
tbough  It  linger  vait  for  It,  for  it  will 
assuredly  come  to  pass,  it  will  not  be 
too  late,  or  behind  time;  the  time  may  be 
distant,  but  it  will  be  the  right  time.  The 
same  word  is  rendered  "  slack  "  in  Deut.  vii. 
10,  "He  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth 
Him,"  cp.  a  Pet.  iii.  9.  In  other  passages, 
e.g.  Isai.  xlvi.  13  ;  Ps.  xl.  17,  the  A.V.  has 
generally  "tarry,"  which  scarcely  expresses 
5ie  meaning. 

4.  The  purport  of  the  Divine  communica- 
tion is  summed  up  in  this  verse. 

Behold,  his  toul  <wlnch  is  lifted  up  is  not 
upright  in  himl  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
Chaldsan,  intimated  previously  in  ch.  i.  11. 
The  connection  of  thought  seems  to  be, 
"  True,  his  soul  is  haughty,  puffed  up,  blown 
out  by  arrogance  and  the  pride  of  success,  and 
is  not  upright  in  him ;  true,  he  deals  treacher- 
ously, recognizes  neither  justice  nor  law ;  yet 
the  just  will  be  saved  from  the  destruction 
about  to  fall  on  Judah." 

Uprightness  in  Hebrew  means  specially 
straightforwardness,  "  The  way  of  the  just  is 
uprightness :  Thou,  most  upright,  dost  weigh 
the  path  of  the  just,"  Isai.  xxvL  7,  where  see 
note. 

The  rendering  of  the  A.V.  is  quite  de- 
fensible, but  it  seems  preferable  to  omit  <wl«ch ; 
the  character  of  the  Chaldsean  is  described 
directly,  first  as  proud,  and  then  as  un- 
righteous. 

hut  the  just  shall  li-ve  by  his  faith"]  This 
text,  most  important  as  supplying  the  key- 
note to  St  Paul's  doctrinal  teaching,  has  a 
distinct  meaning  specially  applicable  to  the 
prophecy.  The  complaint  was  that  the  right- 
eous man  is  devoured  by  the  wicked  without 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  God,  i.  13  ; 
the  answer  is  that  the  wicked  man  is  puffed 
up,  and  unrighteous,  an  object  therefore  of 
abhorrence  to  God,  Who  "  hateth  "  the  proud, 
and  overthrows  the  unrighteous;  but  that 
the  righteous  will  live,  be  preserved  from  the 
destruction  which  Habakkuk  anticipated,  on 
one  condition,  that  he  retain  his  trust  in  God. 
The  word  rendered  "  faith  "  has  the  funda- 
mental sense  of  stedfastness,  hence  trustworthi- 
ness, faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties, 
specially  of  promises ;  as  a  personal  quality, 
truth  in  deed  and  word,  and  in  man's  relation 


to  God  firm  belief  and  reliance  on  the  Divine 
promise,  the  special  sense  in  this  passage ; 
whatever  may  betide  others  who  "  will  not 
believe,"  ch.  i.  5,  the  righteous  who  believes 
and  trusts  will  live.  That  the  word  is  properly 
rendered  "  faith,"  taken  in  the  true,  full  sense 
of  trustful  faith,  is  clear  from  the  usage  of  the 
verb  in  the  palmary  text,  "and  he  believed 
(Heb.  heemin ;  the  word  here  is  antunah  from 
the  same  root)  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  r^hteousness,"  Gen.  xv.  6. 
That  such  reliance  or  faith  is  meant  in  our 
passage  is  evident ;  it  is  demanded  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  "  wait  for  it."  In  the  mind  of 
Habakkuk  righteousness  was  inseparable  from 
such  faith  in  the  Lord.  For  the  whole  pas- 
sage compare  Isai.  xxvi.  a — 4.  See  Note  below. 
The  LXX.  has  o  Siicaiof  ck  iriarcas  /lov 
Sija-erai :  St  Paul,  who  adopts  the  other 
words,  omits  /lou,  but  does  not  restore  avroi. 
See  notes  on  the  passages  quoted  in  the  marg. 
The  Vulg.  has, '  'Justus  autem  in  fide  sua  vivet. " 
The  construction,  "just  by  his  faith,"  is  con- 
trary to  Hebrew  grammar. 

5.  Tea  also,  because']  From  the  general  pro- 
position the  prophet  proceeds  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  Chaldxans,  regarded  as  the 
type  of  God's  enemies.  The  construction  of 
the  first  words  is  somewhat  difficult.  They 
may  be  rendered,  "And  also,  since  wine  is 
a  deceiver!"  i.e.  how  much  more  will  that 
arrogance  be  inflamed  under  the  excitement 
of  wine !  Drunkenness,  a  special  sin  of  the 
Babylonians,  noted  by  Q.  Gurtius  and  others, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Ghaldaean  dynasty,  enabling  Cyrus  to 
penetrate  the  city  while  the  king  and  citizens 
were  revelling. 

a  proud  man,  neither  keepeth  at  home]  The 
pride,  excited  and  inflamed  by  wine,  issues  in 
wild  projects;  the  man  is  restless,  cannot 
abide  at  home,  be  satisfied  with  what  he  pos- 
sesses. This  is  probably  the  meaning  (so 
Aben  Ezra,  Gesen.,  Maurer,  Hitzig).  But 
some  Rabbins  and  modem  commentators  ex- 
plain it  of  the  privation  of  home ;  as  though 
the  restlessness,  which  drives  him  from  home, 
would  involve  his  ruin ;  but  the  reference  to 
i.  6  is  clear,  and  limits  the  interpretation,  which 
thus  suits  the  context,  all  this  verse  describing 
the  guilt,  not  as  yet  the  punishment,  of  the 
invader. 

as  hell]  Regnum  insatiabile  Ditis.  See 
Prov.  xxvii,  ao,  xxx.  16. 

as  death]    Thus  "death"  is  personified. 
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Ho,  he. 


6  Shall  not  all  these  take  up  a 
parable  against  him,  and  a  taunting 

"Or,  proverb  against  him,  and  say,  'Woe 
to  him  that  increaseth  that  which  is 
not  his  !  how  long  ?  and  to  him  that 
ladeth  himself  with  thick  clay  ! 

7  Shall  they  not  rise  up  suddenly 
that  shall  bite  thee,  and  awake  that 
shall  vex  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  for 
booties  unto  them  ? 

8  Because  thou  hast  spoiled  many 


nations,  all  the  remnant  of  the  people 

shall   spoil    thee;    because  of  men's 

*  blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  *  h^-    . 

land,  of  the  city,  and  of  all  that  dwell 

therein. 

9  IT  Woe  to  him  that ''■coveteth ''Jer.a2^ 
an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house,  that  fSr, " 
he  may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  ^f"J^ 
may  be  delivered  from  the  *  power  of  tHeb. 

./ 1  *  palm  of 

evil  !  ihthand. 

10  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to 


Ps.  xlix.  14 ;  and  Job  xviii.  13,   14  ;   xxvii. 
15,  where  see  notes. 

but  gathereth,  &c.]  This  clause  refers  to 
i.  13—15. 

6.  Shall  not  all  these]  The  extension  of 
empire  by  violence  and  treachery  does  but 
increase  the  number  of  deadly  enemies ;  all 
have  suffered,  all  virill  join  in  execration. 
Full  expression  is  given  to  these  feelings  in  a 
series  of  woes,  five  clauses  or  stanzas  of  a 
lyrical  parable. 

a  taunting  proverb]  The  Hebrew  has  here 
two  words  in  apposition ;  the  former  (melitsah) 
occurs  Prov.  i.  6,  where  the  A.V.  has  "the 
interpretation,"  but  in  the  marg.  "  an  eloquent 
speech,"  the  meaning  being  probably,  as  there 
given  in  the  note,  "  an  enigmatic  saying ; " 
but  the  derivation  is  not  certain  ;  if  from  the 
Hebrew  luts  it  may  mean,  as  it  is  Jiere 
rendered,  a  taunting  song.  The  latter  word 
means,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Ps.  xlix.  4,  "  a 
dark  saying"  (in  Num.  xii.  8,  "  dark  speech"), 
dark,  that  is,  because  it  refers  to  a  judgment, 
of  which  there  were  as  yet  no  signs  discernible 
to  human  sense. 

First  Woe,  to  end  of  v.  8. 

that  increaseth,  &c.]  Each  woe  points  to 
some  specific  crime,  and  denounces  its  ap- 
propriate punishment.  This  first  refers  to  the 
point  noted  in  ch.  i.  6,  9,  and  15. 

ladeth  Hmself  luith  thick  clay]  Or,  with  a 
lieavypledge.  Ze.  contracts  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Chaldseans, 
whether  annexed  territories  or  spoils  amassed 
by  rapine,  are  represented  as  so  many  pledges 
extorted  from  the  conquered  and  reclaim- 
able  by  them ;  the  greater  the  amount  the 
heavier  the  debt  and  the  retribution.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's own  words  in  the  Standard  In- 
scription are,  "  I  have  amassed  silver,  gold, 
metals,  precious  stones  of  all  kinds  and  of 
all  values,  a  collection  of  objects  of  great 
price,  immense  treasures."  See  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter. 

7.  that  shall  bite  thee\  The  expression 
properly  applies  to  serpents  as  instruments  of 
God's  wrath ;  "  I  will  send  serpents,  cocka- 
trices, among  you,... and  they  shall  bite  you," 


Jer.  viii.  17;  but  it  is  also  used  specially  of 
creditors  exacting  usurious  interest  for  a  heavy 
debt, — a  meaning  here  suggested  by,  and  sup- 
porting, the  expression  "heavy  pledge"  in  the 
preceding  verse.  Ewald  renders  it  simply 
"creditors."  The  word  jK<iy««^  points  to  the 
rise  of  the  IMedo-Persian  power,  the  exactors 
of  the  debt;  a  rise  not  less  sudden,  rapid  and 
unexpected  than  that  of  the  Chaldasans. 

that  shall  vex  thee]  Or,  "torment  thee," 
lit.  shake  thee  violently,  or  terrify  thee.  Thus 
debtors  were  handed  over  to  tormentors 
OSao-awoTai),  see  notes  on  Matt,  xviii.  34. 

booties]  The  plural,  an  unusual  form  in 
Hebrew,  as  in  English,  denotes  the  vast  amount 
and  variety  of  the  spoils  to  be  wrung  from" 
the  oppressor. 

8.  all  the  remnant  of  the  people]  Or, 
peoples.  The  agents  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  were  JMedia,  Persia, 
with  confederate  tribes,  all  of  whom  had  been 
attacked  and  spoiled  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but 
existed  as  a  powerfiil  -rernnant  ready  when 
"  awakened  "  to  exact  revenge.  Cf.  Jer.  1. 10, 
II,  &c. 

meris  blood]  The  crimes  which  called 
specially  for  vengeance  were  bloodshed  (blood, 
or  bloods  in  the  plural,  =murder),  refaring 
to  ch.  j.  6,  «,  and  "  vicdence"  (i.  9)  "of  the 
land,"  imjust  invasions,  combined  with  cruel 
treatment  of  the  city,  i.e.  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  people  of  Judaea,  cp.  Joel  iii.  19.  The 
prophet  has  before  him  the  future  crimes  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  their  punishment,  the  latter 
certainly  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
sight ;  see  Introd.  §  iv. 

Second  Woe,  inj.  9 — u. 

9.  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness]  Or, 
galnetli  an  evil  gain  lor  bis  house.  The 
vast  spoils,  spoken  of  in  the  first  woe,  for 
from  being  a  real  gain,  were  the  direct  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  bringing  God's  curse 
on  it,  and  alluring  its  enemies. 

to  his  house]  This  may  mean  his  home  or 
his  family,  probably  the  former,  since  through., 
out  this  woe  the  prophet  has  distinctly  be- 
fore his  mind  the  fortresses,  and  the  palace 
(described  in   the  Standard   Inscription   oC 
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thy  house  by  cutting  ofF  many  people, 
and  hast  sinned  against  thy  soul. 

J  Or,  II  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of 

^^t^hlg.  the  wall,  and  the  "  beam  out  of  the 

"9r'         timber  shall  'answer  it. 

against  a.      12  ^  Woe  to  him  that  buildcth  a 


town  with  **  blood, 'and  stablisheth  a  <Ezek.24. 
city  by  iniquity !  •  Nahum  3. 

13  Behold,  «  it  not  of  the  Lord  tHeb. 
of  hosts  that  the  people  shall  labour  ^^<"'^- 
in  the  very  fire,  and  the  people  shall  ^^^ 
weary  themselves  "  for  very  vanity  ?      in  vain  ? 


Nebuchadnezzar,  see  note  on  Din.  iv.  a  8) ; 
he  sees  the  palace  already  affected  by  the 
curse  which  sacrilegious  and  unjust  spoils 
bring  with  them:  see  the  fine  imagery  of 
Zechariah,  ch.  v.,  and  compare  this  woe  with 
the  denunciations  against  Jehoiakim  in  Jer. 
xxii.  13. 

let  his  nesf\  The  Chaldsean  is  thus  again, 
as  in  ch.  i.  8,  compared  to  an  eagle  setting 
his  nest  on  an  inaccessible  height, ' '  that  he  may 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  evil,"  from  which  also 
he  may  observe  his  distant  prey,  and  dash 
down  upon  it.  For  the  simile  applied  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  see  Ezeldel,  ch.  xvii.,  and  for 
a  description  of  the  eagle,  probably  present  to 
Habakkuk's  mind,  see  Job  xxxix.  47 — 39. 
Since  Babylonia  is  a  plain,  the  setting  on  high 
must  refer  to  the  great  height  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  partly  built,  partly  restored 
by  Nabopolassar,  and  completed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Herodotus  describes  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  of  Babylon  as  of  immense  width 
and  height,  joo  cubits  by  50;  see  lib.  i.  §  178. 
Rawlinson,  in  his  note  on  that  passage,  does  not 
accept  the  account  as  literally  correct ;  but 
he  adduces  many  passages,  to  which  this,  and 
Jer.  li.  53,  may  be  added,  which  seem  substan- 
tially to  confinn  it.  The  building  of  this  great 
work  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
by  Abydenus;  but  in  the  Standard  Inscription 
this  king  only  claims  to  have  completed  it. 
See  Rawl. '  Anc.  Mon.'  ill.  pp.  497  and  J14. 

that  he  may  be  delmered  from  the  power  of 
e-vil]  The  main  object  of  the  vast  works  of 
Nabopolassar,  ascribed  by  Herodotus,  I.  §§ 
185,  186,  to  Nitocris,  was  defence.  Thus 
also  Nebuchadnezzar  says  in  the  Standard 
Inscription,  "  Thus  I  completely  made  strong 
the  defences  of  Babylon.  May  it  last  for 
ever ! "  And  again,  "  Inside  the  brick  fortifica- 
tion another  fbrti&ration  of  long  stones,  of  the 
size  of  great  mountains,  I  made.  Like  Shedim 
I  raised  up  its  head.  For  the  defence  of  the 
people  I  constructed  it.*' 

10.  shame  to  thy  house  by,  &c.]  The  result 
being  the  utter  and  shameful  ruin  of  the 
family  under  Belshazzar. 

and  hast  sinned^  Or,  and  sinning 
against  th7  own  soul,  committing  a  sin 
which  will  be  visited  on  thyself,  bringing  vnth 
it  immediate  guilt,  and  a  certainty  of  future 
punishment.  The  buildings,  like  those  of 
Egypt  under  Rameses  II.,  were  the  work  of 
innumerable  captives  carried  off  ruthlessly  in 
wars  of  aggression. 


11.  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out,  SiRi\  "The 
stone  out  of  the  wall  will  cry  out  (same 
word  in  ch.  i.  a,  second  clause),  and  the  beam 
(properly  the  tie-beam)  out  of  the  timber 
(the  upper  part  of  the  palace)  will  answer  it." 
Each  part  of  the  building,  bearing  witness  to 
the  crimes  of  the  founder,  will  cry  out  for 
vengeance;  thus  echoing  the  prophet's  out- 
cry, ch.  i.  a.  The  figure,  not  uncommon  in 
classic  writers,  is  adopted,  though  with  a 
modified  application,  by  our  Lord,  Luke  xix. 
40 ;  it  has  a  peculiar  fitness  in  reference  to 
a  building  founded  on  bloodshed  and  com- 
pacted by  fraud,  see  -u.  12.  Blood  shed  by 
violence  cries  out  for  vengeance,  Gen.  iv.  10, 

Third  Woe,  -w.  u — 14. 

12.  ixiith  blood"]  Lit.  bloods,  i.e.  blood- 
shed. The  prophet  sees  the  city  in  process  of 
extension,  bands  of  captives,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, bleeding  and  dying  under  the  blows  of 
their  drivers,  and  he  realizes  the  fraudful 
dealings  by  which  the  treasures  expended  in 
the  erection  of  enormous  fortifications  had 
been  amassed.  There  may  be  a  reference 
to  acts  not  specially  recorded,  the  leading 
characteristics,  of  the  Chaldaeans,  as  portrayed 
elsewhere,  being  violence,  cruelty,  and  lust  of 
conquest;  but,  as  Dr  Pusey observes,  Daniel's 
exhortation,  "redeem  thy  sins  by  righteous- 
ness, and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to 
the  poor,"  Dan.  iv.  *7  (where  see  note),  im- 
plies that  oppressiveness  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  sins  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  words 
may  have  been  used  here  not  without  allusion 
to  similar  guilt  in  Jehoiakim,  see  Jer.  xxiL 
13  and  17. 

13.  shall  labour  in  Aei>etyfre\  Or,  shall 
labour  for  the  fire,  lit.  to  suffice  the  fire. 
The  Lord  hath  willed  it  that  His  enemies  shall 
labour,  erecting  cities  and  fortresses  only  t6 
be  burned.  The  works  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar were,  as  we  have  seen,  mainly  executed 
by  captive  labourers;  but  the  natives  must 
have  taken  a  large  share  in  them,  and  probably 
have  been  wearied  to  exhaustion. 

for  "very  -vanity  f]  For  the  fiilfilment  see 
the  prophetic  descnption  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  li. 
58,  who  refers  distinctly  to  this  verse.  "  The 
broad  walls  of  Babylon  shall  be  utterly 
broken,  and  her  liigh  gates  shall  be  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  people  shall  labour  in  vain, 
and  the  folk  in  the  fire,  and  they  shall  be 
weary."  The  construction  "for  fire"  and 
"for  vanity'.'  is  peculiar  in  Hebrew,  leaving 
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14  For  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
l^^ig.  '  with  the  -^knowledge  of  the  glory 
»/vl<"^  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
zoxp.      sea. 

his  neighbour  drink,  that  puttest  thy 
bottle  to  him,  and  makest  Mm  drunken 
also,  that  thou  mayest  look  on  their 
nakedness ! 


16  Thou  art  filled  'with  shame J^^^ 
for  glory:  *■  drink  thou  also,  and  let'*a»» 
thy  foreskin  be  uncovered :  the  cup  giJ^'*'^ 
of  the  Lord's  right  hand  shall  be  ^Z"-  's- 
turned  unto  thee,  and  shameful  spew- 
ing shall  be  on  thy  glory. 

17  For  the  violence  of  Lebanon 
shall  cover  thee,  and  the  spoil  of 
beasts,  which  made  them  afraid,  be- 


no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
Habakkuk's  words  by  Jeremiah. 

14.  For  the  earth  shall  be  filed,  &c.]  Such 
will  be  the  final  result  of  God's  judgments ; 
one  by  one  the  empires  which  maint^n  idola- 
try and  crime  will  disappear,  and  a  period 
will  then  follow,  when  the  glory,  i.e.  the 
majesty  and  dominion  of  Jehovah,  will  be 
universally  recognized.  The  prophecy  is  there- 
fore Messianic :  it  takes  up  the  Divine  word 
of  Num.  xiv.  ai,  and  the  prediction  of  Isaiah, 
xi.  9.  The  knowledge  spoken  of  in  all  these 
passages  appears  to  be  specially  the  recognition 
of  God's  righteousness  in  exterminating  evil- 
doers, but  with  distinct  reference  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit. 

All  ancient  conquerors  aimed  at  universal 
dominion :  they  were  right  in  regarding  it  as 
the  only  condition  of  security  against  danger ; 
but  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  attain 
it  involved  their  own  ruin.  The  only  univer- 
sal empire  that  can  endure  is  spiritual;  the 
reign  of  righteousness,  gradually,  and  in  the 
end  fully,  manifbted;  first  the  principle  in 
God's  word,  then  the  efficacy  in  the  increase 
of  true  religion,  finally  the  perfect  manifesta- 
tion at  the  second  advent. 

Fourth  Woe,  -w.  15 — 17. 

15.  gi-veth  his  neighbour  drinkl  The  ex- 
pression is  figurative,  but  suggested  by  the 
habits  of  the  Babylonians,  see  v.  5.  The 
Chaldsean  is  compared  to  a  man  giving  intoxi- 
cating, poisonous  drink  to  his  neighbour  with 
the  express  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  shame. 
The  word  rendered  "bottle"  probably  means 
poison,  i.f.  inflammatory  drink,  "  which  biteth 
like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 
The  besotted  drunkard  wallowing  on  the 
ground  is  a  striking  image  of  an  outwitted  and 
conquered  enemy;  and  the  uncovering  of 
nakedness  is  a  term  specially  used  in  reference 
to  shameful  defeat ;  thus  Isaiah,  xlvii.  3,  and 
Nahum,  iii.  5.  The  application  of  this  and 
the  following  verse  to  the  mystical  Babylon  is 
given  in  Revelation,  xviii.  14. 

16.  luith  shame  for  glory]  The  Ghal- 
daean's  great  object  in  conquest  was  glory,  but 
in  place  of  it  he  would  have  shame :  the  two 
words  in  Hebrew  present  a  striking  antithesis, 
"  weight "  and  "  lightness."  There  may  be  a 
jrefcrence  to  the  grandeur  of  Babylon;  Nebu* 


chadnezzar  says  of  Babylon,  "The  city  which 
is  the  delight  of  mine  eyes,  which  I  have  glo- 
rified."   (Standard  Inscription.) 

the  cup  of  the  Lord's  right  hand'}  See  Ps. 
Ixxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxv.  15  foil. 

shamefitl  spewing"]  The  Hebrew  word,  a 
reduplicated  form,  denotes  rather  great  shame, 
utter  disgrace.  Jerome  followed  his  Rabbini- 
cal teacher,  and  took  it  as  a  compound  word, 
vomitus  ignominia,  hence  the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  Cp.  Jer.  xxv.  27.  Both  Keil  and 
Dr  Pusey  consider  that  a  word  was  chosen 
which  might  suggest  both  meanings;  but  this 
is  scarcely  admissible;  see  critical  Note  on 
-v.  6,  last  word.  The  retaliation  was  complete. 
Babylon  was  captured  in  a  drunken  festival. 

17.  the  violence  of  Lebanon"]  This  may  be 
taken  figuratively,  Lebanon  as  the  symbol  of 
Palestine,  its  noblest  and  most  conspicuous 
feature,  cf.  Jer.  xxii.  6,  23 :  but  if  not  directly 
referring  to,  the  figure  was  probably  sug- 
gested by,  the  ravages  which,  as  the  prophet 
foresaw,  would  be  committed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  as  the  king  states  in 
the  Standard  Inscription,  cut  down  vast  quan- 
tities of  cedar  for  his  buildings.  This  had  been 
done  previously  by  the  Assyrians,  see  Isai. 
xxxvii.  14.  The  reterence  to  the  Chaldxans  is 
illustrated  by  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarch's  destruction;  "Yea,  the  fir  trees 
rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 
See  also  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  4.  The  devastation  of 
Lebanon  was  also  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  ch. 
xxii.  23. 

the  spoil  of  beasts,  mihich  made  them  afraid] 
The  rendering  is  doubtful,  probably  it  should 
be,  the  slaughter  of  beasts  shall  terrify  thee 
(see  Note  at  end  of  Chapter).  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  the  Chaldasan  will  be  terri- 
fied by  the  vision  of  the  beasts  which  he  has 
slaughtered.  The  "beasts"  may  signify  the 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon  or  Palestine,  see  Jer. 
xxii.  ao — 22 :  but  the  prophet  doubtless  saw 
in  the  mad  lust  of  hunting,  characteristic  of 
Babylonian  kings  from  Nimrod  downwards, 
an  emblem  of  their  savage  dealings  with  all 
living  creatures.  Jerome  explains  it  as  cer- 
tainly meaning  "multitudinem  populorum  quse 
multiplicata  est  in  Jerusalem." 

The  Fifth  Woe,  v.  18  to  end  of  chap. 
The  guilt  of  the  Chaldaeans,  their  infatuation 
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cause  of  men's  blood,  and  for  the 
violence  of  the  land,  of  th6  city,  and 
of  all  that  dwell  therein. 

18  fl  What  profiteth  the  graven 
*  jer.  10.  image  that  the  maker  thereof  hath 
z'ech.  10.  graven  it ;  the  molten  image,  and-  a 
^Heb.  the  *  teacher  of  lies,  that  ♦  the  maker  of 
f^jMoner  j^jg  ^^^k  trusteth  therein,  to  make 
/asiuon.     dumb  idols  ? 


19  Woe  unto  him  that  saith  to 
the  wood,  Awake ;  to  the  dumb  stone, 
Arise,  it  shall  teach !  Behold,  it  is 
laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
there  is  no  breath  at  all  in  the  midst 

of  it.  'Psal.  II. 

20  But  '  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  ^g^^  ^^ 
temple :  *  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  "Z'"'  "'i 

,      -.  *      I  .  *  the  earth 

before  him.  be/orekim. 


and  impending  destruction,  ate  mainly  attribut- 
able to  gross  idolatry,  especially  to  the  most 
absurd,  yet  not  least  seductive,  of  all  forms  of 
idol-worship — that  addressed  to  images  by  the 
makers  thereof;  see  note  on  Isai.  ii.  8. 

18.  the  molten  image,  and  a  teacher  ofliei\ 
Or,  even  a  teacher  of  lies.  The  molten 
image  is  represented  here,  and  more  distinctly 
in  the  next  verse  ("it  shall  teach"),  as  itself 
teaching  falsehood.  It  represented  a  false 
object  of  worship,  whether  a  Babylonian 
deity,  or  the  king  as  the  personification  of  the 
national  power ;  it  was  the  supposed  utterer  of 
oracles,  cp.  Zech.  x.  a,  "the  idols  have  spoken 
vanity ; "  and  it  was  regarded  itself  as  a  real 
divinity  (hence  sculptors  were  called  by  Greeks 
Beoiroeol),  being  in  truth  nothingness,  see 
I  Cor.  X.  19,  20. 

dumb  idols\  The  word  here  rendered  "idols" 
appUes  specially  to  little  images  employed  in 
divination,  or  consulted  as  oracular.  It  is  of 
course  always  used  contemptuously  as  con- 
trasted with  God  (elilim,  not  elohim).  Ill  the 
note  on  Isai.  ii.  8  it  is  explained  "unrealities," 
"things  of  nought;"  thus  Dr  Pusey  and  most 
commentators.  Ftltst  gives  a  different  etymo- 
logy, but  a  similar  meaning. 

19.  Woe  unto  him']  This  exclamation  might 
rather  have  been  expected  at  the  heading  of 
the  fifth  woe,  and  the  displacement  is  not 
easily  accounted  for.  The  conjecture  that  it 
was  an  oversight  of  an  early  copyist  is  obvious, 
but  not  to  be  received  in  the  absence  of 
external  authority.  Several  words,  however, 
in  the  preceding  verse  seem  to  refer  to  words 


in  this,  which  are  clear  and  require  no  expla- 
nation. 

to  the_  'Wood']  The  "inutile  lignum"  made 
a  god.    Cp.  Jer.  ii.  a?,  x.  8 ;  Hos.  iv.  la. 

to  the  dumb  stone]  In  the  preceding  vferse 
"  dumb  idols ; "  in  this  verse  the  materials,  in 
the  preceding  the  results,  are  described. 

Arise,  it  shall  teachl]  "It"  or  "he"  is  em- 
phasized in  the  Hebrew,  "he,  even  he,  shall 
teach."  Hence  the  expression  already  explained 
in  the  preceding  verse,  "  a  teacher  of  lies." 

laid  over]  The  Hebrew  means,  literally, 
"  held  fast,"  a  meanfaig  which  would  be  suit- 
able in  this  passage,  images  being  sometimes 
fastened  to  the  pedestals  with  gold  or  silver 
chains:  but  the  rendering  in  the  text  is  gene- 
rally accepted  by  ancient  and  modern  commen- 
tators, and  suits  the  next  clause. 

'mith  gold  and  silver]  The  lavish  use  of 
precious  metals  in  the  temples  of  the  Baby- 
lonians is  specially  noticed  in  the  Standard 
Inscription ;  see  also  note  on  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iii.  i. 

20.  But  the  Lord]  The  living  God,  He 
Who  is,  is  present  where  He  is  worshipped, 
on  earth  as  in  heaven ;  and  whereas  the  idol  is 
dumb,  the  whole  earth  is  bidden  to  be  silent 
before  God.    Cp.  Zeph.  i.  7. 

This  verse  does  not  form  part  of  the  last 
woe,  but  is  an  exclamation  of  the  prophet, 
shewing  the  impression  made  upon  a  devout 
mind  by  the  revelation :  he  turns  to  the  sanc- 
tuary for  the  final  and  full  solution  of  all 
doubts,  like  Asaph  in  the  same  state  of  per- 
plexity, Ps.  Ixxiii.  17. 


NOTES  on  Chap.  ii.  4,  6,  17. 


4.  The  LXX.,  followed  by  the  apostle,  Heb. 
X.  38,  had  evidently  a  different,  but  certainly 
an  incorrect,  reading,  iav  vwo(rrf[\riTai,,  which 
Bp  Wordsworth,  after  Pococke,  endeavours  to 
reconcile  with  the  Masoretic  text,  taking  it  to 
mean  withdrawal  "  from  the  proper  level  of 
humility,"  a  sense  which  would  be  satisfactory 
were  it  supported  by  linguistic  usage;  but 
inrooreXXofuK  in  the  LXX.  means  "to  draw 
back  from  fear,"  Deut.  i.  17;  or,  "have 
regard  for  "  (a  meaning  not  applicable  here), 
and  the  LXX.  probably  used  it  in  the  former 


and  common  sense.    Reinke  suggests  n&?y 

for  TbsS,  which  scarcely  removes  the  diffi- 
culty. The  LXX.  have  also  'B'SJ  for  IB'BJ, 
taking  mB**  in  the  sense  fuSom.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  order  of  the 
clauses  is  reversed,  the  quotation,  evidently 
from  memory,  serving  rather  to  illustrate 
than  to  confirm  the  argument  of  the  writer. 
Dr  Pusey  observes,  very  truly  and  forcibly 
so  fer  as  the  substantial  import  is  concerned, 
"  the  prophet's  words  describe  the  proud  man 
,who  stands  aloof  from  God,  in  himself;  St 
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Paul,  as  he  is  in  Tthe«ye  of  God."  The  passage 
however  shews  how  freely  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  N.  T.  dealt  with  the  letter  of  the  O.  T. 

6.  The  word  t3>03y,  an  d.  X.,  is  probably 
derived  from  03,V,  to  borrow;  in  Hiph.,  to 
lend  on  a  pledge ;  both  forms  occur  in  Deut. 
XV.  6;  hence  the  reduplicated  form,  "a  heavy 
pledge!!"  So  nearly  all  modern  commentators. 
The  ancients  generally  took  it  as  a  word 
compounded  of  3V  and  I3*t3,  rendered  by  the 
Syr.  "a  cloud  of  mud,"  by  the  Rabbins  and 
Jerome,  "  densum  lutum,"  abundance  of  clay. 
Dr  Pusey  suggests  that  both  meanings  may  be 
included ;  but  the  modern  rendering  is  satis- 
factory, and  the  double  meaning  scarcely 
admissible.  Bp  Wordsworth  sees  in  "  thick 
clay  "  an  allusion  to  the  clay  walls  of  Babylon ; 


but  the  expression  "ladeth  himself"  does  not 
suit  this  view. 

17.  The  difficulty  in  this  verse  arises  from 
the  anomalous  form  IDTI'.  The  Rabbins  take 
it  as  an  irregular  Hipbel,  3rd,  pi,  fern,  from 
nnn,  but  Ewald  condemns  the  reading  alto- 
gether as  corrupt  and  senseless.  The  LXX. 
certainly  had  a  different  reading,  nnn',  with 
the  suffix  T  for  J,  and  render  it  jrro7jo-«  trc. 
TheTargumhas  IJiann,  conterette.  That 
the  suffix  was  "],  thee,  is  scarcely  doubtful. 
A  learned  friend,  however,  suggests  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  change  of  reading.  The 
accents  seem  to  suggest  that  the  verb  must 
be  taken  as  a  relative  clause.  "  For  the  vio- 
lence which  thou  hast  inflicted  in  Lebanon 
(shall  cover  thee)." 


i°^%  CHAPTER  III. 

variable     i  Habakkuk  in  his  prayer  trembleth  at  God's 
songs,  01,        majesty,    if  The  confidence  of  his  faith. 

called-  in 
Hebrew, 
Shig 
twin 


'»gs,oT,        majesty,    ij  The  conjidence  of  his  faith. 

TirJS,      A     PRAYER  of  Habakkuk  the 
^W°'     xA.  prophet  "  upon  Shigionoth. 


2    O   Lord,  I    have   heard   *th)r»Heb.  % 
speech,   and  was  afraid :    O   Lord,  7^'ar.' 
'  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  i^ 
years,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  fraerm 

1  .  1  ■,  altve. 

known  ;    m  wrath  remember  mercy. 


Chap.  III.  1.  A  prayer  of  Habakkuk.., 
,Shigionoth'\  Prayer  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
beginning  with  devout  supplication,  and  in- 
cluding grateful  commemoration  of  past,  and 
announcement  of  future,  mercies.  On  the 
word  (tephillah)  see  note  on  Ps.  xvii.  1, 

SUgionoth'\  The  plural  form  of  the  word 
shiggaion,  v^hich  occurs  once  only,  in  the  in- 
scription Of  the  seventh  Psalm,  a  psalm  like 
this  hymn  "remarkable  for  vivacity,  rapid  and 
vigorous  transitions,  and  vivid  imagery."  The 
meaning  and  etymology  are  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, but  critics  now  generally  agree  that  it 
denotes  a  lyrical  poem  composed  under  strong 
mental  excitement,  the  dithyrambiq  of  the 
Greek,  Here  we  have  deep  intense  feeling 
passing  rapidly  through  all  the  phases  of  spirit- 
ual emotion ;  imagery  unsurpassed  for  vivid- 
ness and  splendour;  nature  in  dismay  and 
amazement  raised  into  the  sphere  of  life,  senr 
tient,  sympathizing  or  awe-struck  at  the  mani- 
festation of  Divine  power  and  wrath ;  clear 
realization  of  past  and  future  judgment,  the 
whole  crowned  by  an  expression  of  perfect 
unshaken  trust. 

The  structure  of  the  poem  is  peculiar :  the 
predominance  of  the  number  three  is  remarked 
by  Delitzsch  and  Dr  Pusey ;  probably  depend- 
ing upon  some  unknown  metrical  law  regulat- 
ing the  composition  of  this  species  of  poetry. 

Ewald,  regarding  this  as  a  poem  intended 
for  public  recitation  in  the  temple,  an  anthem 
so  to  speak,  assumes  that  the  first  (v.  a)  and 
third  parts  (16 — 19)  were  said  or  sung  by  the 
,prophet ;  the  second  or  principal  part  by  the 
.people,  or  rather  the  choir  of  Levites.  This 
jbripgs  out  the  distinctness  of  the  several  part?, 


and  shews  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  poem  by  a  very 
competent  critic;  but  it  is  open  to  serious 
objection.  The  changes  take  place  in  the  pro- 
phet's own  spirit,  who  speaks  more  than  once 
in  the  first  person  in  the  midst  of  the  part 
which  is  assigned  by  Ewald  to  the  people, 

2.  thy  speech"]  Lit.,  as  in  marg.,  "thy 
hearing,"  what  Thou  hast  made  me  hear.  Thy 
announcement  or  declaration,  i.e.  that  which 
has  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

ivas  afraid']  Or,  I  feared ;  the  effect  of 
the  announcement  was  fear,  not  terror  or  dis- 
may, but  childlike  fear,  the  fear  of  a  believer, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  here  it 
finds  expression  at  once  in  prayer.  In  -a.  i5 
stronger  emotions  are  excited  by  the  fulfilment 
of  predicted  judgments. 

revive  thy  <work]  A  good  and  true  render- 
ing ;  the  work  of  the  Lord  endures,  goes  on 
without  ceasing,  at  all  times,  but  it  comes 
forth,  so  to  speak,  in  living  act  at  certain  great 
crises;  it  is  then  manifested  and  vividly  appre- 
hended. Here  the  prophet  prays  that  the  old 
work  of  deliverance,  repeated  at  each  great 
critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel,  may  be 
distinctly  present,  as  a  livmg  reality,  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.    Cp.  Ps.  xc.  16,  17. 

in  the  midst  of  the  years]  The  prophet  fears 
that  the  length  of  time,  which  appeared  to  be 
intimated  in  ch.  ii.  3,  would  be  too  much  for 
the  faith  of  the  people.  His  first  cry  (ch.  i.  a) 
had  been  "how  long  J"  The  period  of  expec- 
tation extending  over  many  years  now  fills 
him  with  fear ;  he  prays  therefiare  that  in  the 
midst  of  those  years  God  would  quicken  His 
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3  God  came  from  'Teman,  and 
the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran. 
Selah.  His  glory  covered  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  earth  was  full  of  his 
praise.    . 


4  And  hU  brightness  v/as  as  the 
light;  he  had  '  horns  coming  out  of  his  'Or,. 
hand:  and  there  was  the  hiding  oi  Cams  out 
his  power.  o/ku,ide. 

5  Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 


work,  make  it  known,  bring  it  vividly  present 
to  the  minds  of  His  people.  The  prayer  is 
applicable  to  the  Church,  ever  militant  and  ever 
waiting,  at  all  periods  preceding  the  final  ad- 
vent of  Christ:  hence  the  emphatic  repetition, 
shewing  the  prophet's  deep  sense  of  the  need 
of  such  interpositions  as  may  keep  faith  alive. 

make  knmvn\  Or,  thou  wUt  make  known. 
This  explains  the  preceding  word,  "revive;" 
what  is  needed,  and  is  here  promised,  is  im- 
mediate light.  The  answer  to  the  prayer 
follows  at  once ;  past  judgments  are  set  forth 
as  pledges  and  precursors  of  the  future  vindi- 
cation of  God's  righteousness. 

in  <wrati>]  This  refers,  not  to  the  Chaldseans, 
but  to  the  Israelites,  whose  evil  deeds  (i.  a — 4) 
deserved,  and  were  about  to  receive,  punish- 
ment. The  prayer  is  one  oiFered  repeatedly  by 
psalmists  and  prophets,  "  not  in  Thine  anger, 
lest  Thou  bring  me  to  nothing." 

rememier]  Or,  thou  wilt  remember. 
This  form  expresses  the  stedfast  faith  of  the 
prophet  even  better  than  the  supplicatory 
form.    SoLXX.,Vulg. 

Second  Part. 
Habakkuk  sees  in  prophetic  vision  the 
coming  of  God  for  judgment  and  for  deliver- 
ance (see  "vv.  12,  13) ;  thus  receivmg  an 
answer  to  both  prayers,  that  for  enlighten- 
ment, and  that  for  mercy. 

3.  Gad  came... Paran]  Or,  God  cometh. 
The  Hebrew  is  rendered  thus  by  most  interpret- 
ers ancient  and  modem.  The  prophet  speaks 
of  an  impending  manifestation;  he  adopts 
the  imagery  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  of  Deb- 
orah, Judg.  V.  4,  5,  and  of  David,  Ps.  Ixviii.  7 ; 
but  whereas  in  those  passages  the  past  is  de- 
scribed, here  the  future  is  predicted.  Dr  Pusejr 
observes,  that  Habakkuk  omits  the  name  Sinai, 
the  emblem  of  law,  thus  pointing  to  another 
lawgiver;  but  the  characteristic  feature  here 
is  judgment.  Here  God  is  named  Eloah,  the 
high  and  all  mighty.  Lord  of  the  universe ; 
"the  holy  one"  as  God  of  faithful  Israel:  see 
note  on  ch.  i.  12. 

Teman  and  Paran]  Teman  or  Edom  (Seir 
in  the  songs  of  Moses  and  DeborahJ  and 
Paran  are  the  two  centres  of  manifestation  in 
Deut  xxxiii.  2:  Seir  alone  in  Judg.  v.  4. 
Both  are  properly  names  of  two  highlands, 
Teman  bring  the  southern,  Paran  the  eastern 
district  of  Edom,  separated  by  the  deep  de- 
pression of  Al  Arabah. 

Selah]  This  and  i>.  9  are  the  only  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  out  of  the  book  of 
Psalms ;  its  use  iere  shews  that  the  hymn  was 


intended  for  recitation  in  the  temple;  it 
denotes  a  musical  pause ;  but  see  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Vol.  iv.  p.  170. 

His  glory  co-vered... praise]  Or,  coveretb. 
For  "  heaven  and  earth  are  fiiU  of  His  glory." 
"  Glory"  in  the  first  clause  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Divine  attributes 
in  the  spiritual  sphere.  His  eternal  abode. 
"Praise"  is  taken  by  some  critics  to  mean 
majesty  or  glory,  but  it  is  more  natural,  and 
accords  better  with  the  prophet's  object,  to 
understand  it  as  referring  to  the  praise  offered, 
whether  spontaneously  or  reluctantly,  by  the 
whole  race  of  men,  who  witness  the  manifesta- 
tion. The  praise  is  the  response  of  creation  to 
the  work  of  its  Creator  and  Judge,  Cp,  Ps, 
xxii.  3. 

4.  as  the  light]  i.e.  as  light  in  its  source 
or  essence  _;  the  brightness  is  the  effulgence  of 
the  light  in  which  God  dwells  (dtStt  oIk&v 
mrpoa-iTov).  The  Son,  in  and  by  Whom  the 
Father  is  manifested,  is  the  brightness  (Jmav- 
yavjia)  of  His  glory.  Ewald  and  some  others 
take  the  light  (as  in  Job  xxxvii.  21)  to  mean 
the  sun ;  but  the  prophet  would  scarcely 
compare  the  brightness  of  God  to  a  creature. 
God  is  light;  His  manifestation  is  ever  '^ above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,"  Acts  xxvi.  13, 
which  in  -v.  11  is  described  as  waning  befoie 
Him.  The  visible  sun  is  regarded  truly  as 
the  receptacle  of  light,  a  fit  and  glorious 
figure,  but  an  inadequate  presentation,  of  the 
light  itself,  "simple,  unalloyed,  unshadowed, 
eternal "  (Dean  Church,  '  Essay  on  Dante,' 
p.  loi).  The  Hindoo  felt  this ;  speaking  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  the  author  of 
the  'Bhagavat  Gita,'  Lect.  xil,  12,  says,  "  If 
in  heaven  a  light  should  flash  out  suddenly 
from  a  thousand  suns,  that  would  he  like  the 
splendour  of  the  mighty  one." 

horns  coming  out  of  his  hand]  Lit.  two 
horns ;  the  word  is  used,  as  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  29, 
30  (where  see  note),  absolutely  for  rays  or 
flashes  of  light.  Thus  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  are  compared  by  Arabic  poets  to  the  horns 
of  the  gazelle.  Here  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
"  double  flashes  of  light^  forked  lightnings  are 
His,  going  forth  from  His  hand,"  The  render- 
ing "  out  of  his  side,"  i.e.  on  either  side,,  is 
questionable,  and  presents  a  less  forcible  image 
than  that  of  the  hand  wielding  and  directing 
the  thunderbolt.  The  word  "horns"  was  pro- 
bably chosen  with .  reference  to  passages  in 
which  it  is  a  symbol  of  force^  as  shewing  the 
destination  of  the  flashes,  viz.  to  destroy  God'g 
enemies. 

the  hldijtg  of  his  power]    The  light  itself^ 
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and  '  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his 
feet. 

0  He  stood,  and  measured  the 
earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asun- 
der the  nations ;  and  the  everlast- 
ing  mountains   were    scattered,    the 


perpetual    hills    did    bow :    his  ways 
are  everlasting. 

7  I  saw  the  tents  of  ■  Cushan  "  in  '9.''.  ^. 
affliction :    and  the   curtains   or   the  •  Or, 
land  of  Midian  did  tremble.  jnctun, 

8  Was  the  Lord  displeased  against  ""•.»«'*■ 


which  partially  manifests,  does  in  reality  but 
hide  the  indwelling,  invisible  Godhead;  one 
of  the  sublimest  representations  of  the  incon- 
ceivable glory  ;  compare  "  He  made  darkness 
His  secret  place,"  in  Ps.  xviii.  11,  a  psalm 
constantly  in  the  prophet's  mind,  who,  how- 
ever, introduces  a  new  and  singularly  grand 
thought,  that  of  darkness  from  "excess  of 
light."  Cp.  Dante,  '  Parad.'  v.  "  Come  '1  sol 
chef  si  cela  egli  stessi  per  troppa  luce." 

5.  Before  himiuent]  Or,  "goeth;"  the  pro- 
phet describes  an  impending  judgment.  The 
fire  of  justice,  which  cleanses  and  restores  the 
universe,  is  a  pestilence  bringing  destruction 
to  the  foes  of  light,  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  His  mercy. 

burning  coals']  Or,  Ijurning  heat  (thus 
Peut.  xxxii.  24),  i.e.  deadly  disease,  fever, 
strokes  as  of  lightning  inflicting  sudden  death. 
"Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  The  sudden 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  must  have 
been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind,  but  only  as 
the  exemplification  of  a  general  law.  In  this 
passage  pestilence  and  fever  are,  so  to  speak, 
personified;  the  Babylonians  of  that  tune 
regarded  both  as  the  chief  of  malignant  spirits, 
jn  accordance  with  the  old  Accadian  system : 
see  Lenorraant,  '  La  Magie,'  p.  34. 

6.  He  stood,  and  measured']  This  denotes 
the  pause  which  precedes  the  bursting  of  the 
storm.  As  a  chief  stands  surveying  and 
measuring  the  forces  of  his  enemy,  so  the' 
Lord,  as  "aman  of  war"(Exod.xv.),  observes, 
measures  out  accurately  and  completely  the 
earth,  which  He  is  about  to  visit  in  judgment. 
This  image  is  even  more  awful  than  that 
presented  by  the  LXX.,  eVaXcudij,  "  the  earth 
shook;"  it  accords  better  with  the  following 
clause,  in  which  the  look  of  Him,  Who  mea- 
sured out  all  quarters  of  the  earth  for  judg- 
tnent,  is  followed  by  the  terrible  shock. 

drove  asunder"]  Rather,  "convulsed,"  made 
them  start  in  sudden  terror,  panic-struck  at 
the  first  outburst  of  wrath.  In  Job  xxxvii.  i 
the  word  is  rendered,  "  is  moved  out  of  his 
place ; "  the  movement  is  sudden  and  violent. 
■  the  everlasting  mountains]  Symbols  of  all 
that  is  most  stable  and  enduring,  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  earth. 

nxiere  scattered]  Or,  rent  asunder,  shat- 
tered as  by  an  earthquake. 

did  bo<w]  Or,  did  sink,  fell  in,  were  laid 
low :  cp.  Isai.  ii.  17  and  xl.  4. 

his  miays  are  everlasting]  i.e.  as  God  now 
goeth  forth  overthrowing  all  tJiat  opposes  itself 


to  Him,  strong  and  durable  as  it  may  seem 
to  be,  so  have  been  His  ways,  or  goings  (same 
word  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  24),  throughout  all  ages, 
with  special  reference,  as  Herder  observes,  tothe 
mountains  Sinaij  Seir,  Paran,  Bashan :  so  went 
He  forth  from  Egypt,  so  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Hitzig  takes  the  clause  as  in  apposition 
to  the  preceding,  mountains  being  the  old 
ways  of  God,  the  foundation  of  His  work; 
but  this  interpretation  weakens  the  sense. 

7.  1  saiii  the  tents  of  Cushan,  Sec]  This, 
with  other  passages,  proves  that  the  prophet  is 
himself  the  speaker;  see  note  on  v.  i.  Turning 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  Avenger,  he 
notes  the  eiFect  of  former  judgments.  Cushan 
is  generally  held  to  be  a  poetic  form  for  Cush, 
i.  e.  a  Cuslute  people ;  Cush,  indeed,  is  elsewhere 
invariably  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
and  therefore  Dr  Pusey  agrees  with  the  old 
commentators  in  applying  this  passage  to 
Cushan  Rishathaim,  Judg.  iii.  8,  "the  first 
whose  ambition  God  overruled  to  chasteu  IBs 
people."  To  this  there  is  the  strong  objection, 
that  the  name  of  a  person  would  thus  be  intro- 
duced, contrary  to  usage,  and  in  parallelism  to 
Midian,  the  name  of  a  nation.  Ewald  holds 
that  it  is  the  name  of  some  tribe  near  Midian, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  be  identified  with 
Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  2  f. 

in  affliction]  Or,  "iniquity.''  There  seems  to 
be  a  reference  to  ch.  i.  3,  where  the  same  word 
is  rendered  "iniquity."  The  prophet  there 
complains  that  God  let  him  see  iniquity;  here 
in  vision  he  sees  the  people,  in  whose  country 
judgment  began,  under  the  influence  of  ini- 
quity. Still  the  rendering  "  affliction"  is  sup- 
ported by  good  authorities,  affliction  or  trouble 
being  closely  connected  with  iniquity  as  a  sure 
and  direct  result,  and  this  meaning  suits  the 
parallelism.  The  prophet  sees  the  old  enemies 
of  Israel  in  utter  misery. 

the  curtains]  i.e.  hangings  of  the  tents. 

did  tremble]  Rather,  "tremble."  The  pro- 
phet sees  the  old  judgment  about  to  be  re- 
peated; the  nomad  tribes  in  terror  of  such 
extermination  as  befell  the  Midianites,  Judg. 
viii.  10,  referred  to  by  psalmist,  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
9,  ir,  12,  and  prophet,  Isai.  ix.  4,  as  typical 
of  the  utter  destruction  awaiting  the  oppressors 
of  Israel. 

8.  Was  the  Lord,  &c.]  Cp.  Ps.  cxiv.  5,  6. 
As  if  startled  by  the  vision,  the  prophet  turns  to 
inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  the  tremendous 
visitation  which  fell  on  "  rivers,"  the  Nile  and 
the  Jordan,  and  on  "the  sea,"  i.e.  the  Red  Sea; 
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the  rivers  ?  was  thine  anger  against 

the  rivers  ?  was    thy  wrath   against 

the  sea,    that  thou  didst  ride   upon 

c&'S'    ^^^^   horses    and   I'thjr    chariots   of 

were  sal-     SalvatioH  ? 

vaum.  g  Thy  bow  was  made  quite  naked, 
^did^t^'""  according  to  the  oaths  of  the  tribes, 
ckave  ike  eveti  thy  word.    Selah.    "  Thou  didst 

rivers  of        ^  •',  ,  .   i        . 

the  earth,  cleavc  the  earth  with  nvers. 


10  The  mountains  saw  thee,  and 
they  trembled ;  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  passed  by :  the  deep  ut-r 
tered    his    voice,    and  lifted    up    his 

hands  on  high.  "J."''^-  "" 

1 1  The  sun  and  moon  "  stood  still '  °''  '^''" 

•  I'll"*  n  «  arrows 

m  their  habitation;  'at  the  light  oiwaHedin 
thine  *  arrows  they  went,  and  at  the  &>€.  '^  '' 
shining  of  thy  glittering  spear.  */°*''"  '°- 


the  answer  is  that  the  true  ultimate  object  of 
all  interpositions,  in  which  God  arrays  His 
hosts  for  vengeance,  is  the  salvation  of  His 
elect.  Herdfr  observes,  "The  striking  form 
of  this  question  shews  the  alarm  of  the  seer, 
and  gives  a  lofty  movement  to  the  ode.  Such 
interruptions  of  the  narrative  are  found  in  Ps. 
cxiv.  5,  6,  and  elsewhere;  they  give  a  peculiarly 
noble  and  elevated  turn  to  Oriental  poetry." 

and  thy  chariots  of  Jalvatiori]  Rather,  thy 
cbarlots  are  salvation.  A  most  striking 
clause ;  the  chariotry  of  God  are  His  angelic 
hosts,  "  even  thousands  of  angels,"  Ps.  Ixviii. 
17,  see  also  a  K.  vi.  17  ;  but  the  term  applies 
to  all  creatures  who  execute  His  purposes, 
e.g.  to  Elijah  and  Elisha,  2  K.  ii.  iz,  and 
xiii.  14.  The  word  "salvation"  (not  "vic- 
tory "  as  many  render  it,  contrary  to  Hebrew 
usage)  gives,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the 
key  to  all  the  mystery  of  judgment,  see  ij.i  13, 

9.  Thybowwas  (rather,  is')  made  quite  naked'] 
As  the  horsemen  and  chariots  come  near,  the 
bow  is  drawn  forth  from  the  sheath,  which  as 
in  Egyptian  representations  was  suspended  on 
the  side  of  the  war-car. 

according  to  the  oaths  of  the  tribes,  even 
thy  luord']  An  obscure  and  contested  ex- 
pression. Our  Version  follows  Jerome,  who 
explains  it  to  mean  "the  oaths  which  Thou 
spakest  to  the  tribes,"  a  rendering  accepted, 
as  on  the  whole  presenting  least  difficulty,  by 
Rosenmaller,  and  by  Dr  Pusey,  who  observes, 
"  the  oath,  the  word  or  promise  of  God,  to 
His  people,  was  that  the}  should  be  saved  from 
their  enemies  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that 
hate  them"  Among  other  renderings  the  least 
improbable  seems  to  be  "  chastisements  sworn 
according  to  promise:"  but  see  Note  below. 

Selah]  The  pause,  denoted  by  Selah, 
marks  a  sentence  of  peculiar  solemnity.  It 
introduces  a  new  series  of  images,  represent- 
ing the  convulsions  of  nature  at  the  coming 
of  the  Judge. 

'  Ihou  didst  cleave,  &c.]  Didst  break  up  the 
earth,  as  at  the  deluge.  Gen.  vii.  11 ;  thus 
bringing  on  the  countries  under  judgment  "  an 
overflowing  scourge,"  Isai.  xxviii.  15.  The 
words  describe  physically  an  earthquake,  but 
are  to  be  understood  of  judgments  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  destined  instruments  of  Divine 
vengeance. 

Vol.  VI. 


10.  The  mountains  saiu  tbee,andtbeytrembled] 
Rather,  tremble.  The  crash  or  downfall, 
of  the  mountains  is  here  referred  to  its  cause : 
"the  mountains"  (here  as  elsewhere  personi- 
fied, a  preparation  for  the  still  bolder  per-, 
sonifications  in  the  foUovring  clauses)  shake 
with  terror  at  the  very  sight  of  the  Avenger. 
The  trembling  (a  strong  word,  applied  to  the 
throes  of  travail)  rends  the  mountains,  and  a 
torrent  of  waters  rushes  forth. 

the  deep  uttered  his  voice"]  "The  deep"  here,' 
as  in  Gen.  xlix.  25,  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  13,. 
means  the  great  deep  (i.  e.  the  waters  under  the 
earth),  which  finds  a  voice  or  utterance  in  the 
roar  of  the  outbursting  torrent,  and  comes 
forth,  as  it  were,  a  suppUant  with  uplifted 
hands,  imploring  mercy  of  God.  Compare 
the  imagery  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  16  ff.  ;  a  psalm  to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  this 
book. 

11.  Tie  sun  and  moon,  &c.]  Or,  "  Sun, 
moon  stood  each  in  his  dwelling  ; "  with- 
drew and  hid  himself  in  terror  at  the  Divine 
Presence.  A  magnificent  figure,  and,  like  all 
true  poetry,  true  to  nature — a  vivid  portraiture 
of  the  thick  darkness  of  the  mjd-tempest.  It 
is  as  though  the  sun,  and,  as  the  storm  rages 
on  without  ceasing,  the  moon,  withdrew  into 
the  tabernacle  of  enshrouding  cloud.  Com» 
pare  the  imagery  of  the  i8th  Psalm,  7 — 14, 
specially  the  nth  verse:  "He  made  darkness 
his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him 
were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
skies."  Some  commentators,  ancient  and 
modem,  see  in  this  passage  a  direct  reference 
to  Josh.  X.  12  if. ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
a  passage  of  such  transcendant  grandeur  was 
present  to  the  spirit  erf  our  prophet ;  but  the 
image  which  he  sets  before  us  is  different. 
There  sun  and  moon  stand  still  to  give,  light: 
to  the  avengers :  here  both  stand  in  awe  and 
terror,  overpowered  by  the  terrific  splendour 
of  God's  light. 

at  the  light  of  thine  arrotus  they  <went]. 
"  They  went "  is  generally  referred  to  arrows, 
"as"  or  "which"  being  supplied;  but  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  sun  and  moon  as  the 
subjects(so  A. v.,  Syr.,  Tirg.) ;  "they  went," 
turned  away  in  terror  and  hid  themselves  at 
the  flashing  of  God's  arrows,  at  tbe  spleu-. 
dour  of  the  lightning  of  His   spear. 
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[v.  12 16. 


12  Thou  didst  march  through  the 
land  in  indignation,  thou  didst  thresh 
the  heathen  in  anger. 

13  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the 
salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for  sal- 
vation with  thine  anointed  j  thou 
woundedst  the  head  out  of  the  house 

tHeb.      of  the  v/icked,  *by  discovering   the 
naked.      foundation  unto  the  neck.    Selah. 


14  Thou  didst  strike  through  w^ith 
his  staves  the  head  of  his  villages : 
they    'came  out  as   a  whirlwind  to'Heb. 

■'^  ^i_    •  •    •    •  ^     ^^r'  tern. 

scatter  me  ;  their  rejoicmg  was  as  iotestmus. 
devour  the  poor  secretly. 

15  Thou  didst  walk  through  the 
sea  with   thine   horses,    through   the 

'  heap  of  great  waters,  '  0'.  "tud. 

16  When  I  heard,  my  belly  trem- 


"  Glittering"  here,  in  Deut.  1.  c,  and  in  Nahum 
iii.  3,  falls  short  of  the  Hebrew  "  lightning." 

12.  thou  didst  march']  Rather,  Thou 
dost  tread  the  earth.  Habakkuk  has  the 
present  and  future  before  his  mind,  and  in 
this  and  the  following  verses  he  states  fully 
and  plainly  the  immediate  and  final  objects  of 
God's  judgments. 

didst  thresh"]  Or,  dost.  Cp.  Isai.  xxi.  10. 
Scrivener,  in  his  most  valuable  edition  of  the 
English  Bible,  refers  to  Jer.  1.  11;  but  the 
reading  and  sense  there  are  doubtful,  see  critical 
Note,  Vol.  V.  p.  j6i. 

13.  Thou  luentest  forth]  Here  the  pro- 
phet reverts  to  the  past,  as  a  pledge  and  assur- 
ance of  the  future;  "the  word  here  used  is 
specially  applied  to  the  going  forth  of  Jehovah 
to  war  on  behalf  of  His  people,  Judg.  v.  4 ; 
Isai.  xlii.  13,"  Reinke. 

luith  thine  anointed]  Some  commentators 
take  this  as  an  appellation  of  Israel,  called  "a 
royal  priesthood ; "  but  the  term  ' '  anointed"  is 
not  distinctly  applied  to  Israel  in  any  passage; 
not  in  Ps.  xxviii.  8,  to  which  RosenmuUer  re- 
fers. Here  it  may  possibly  denote  the  Davidic 
king,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  head  of  the 
Theocracy,  and  as  a  type  of  the  One  Anoint- 
ed; but  more  probably  it  points  directly  to 
the  expected  Messiah,  and  secondarily  only  to 
His  representative  on  the  throne  of  David. 
The  Messianic  hope  was  too  vivid  in  the  age  of 
Habakkuk  to  have  been  absent  from  his  spirit 
dwelling  on  the  theme  of  salvation.  The 
expression  "■with"  is  specially  applicable  to 
the  work  accomplished  in  and  by  the  Anointed 
Son.  The  construction  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, and  the  generality  of  modem  com- 
mentators make  the  "thine  anointed"  the 
object  of  the  verbal  noun  "salvation,"  the 
phrase  being  then  equivalent  to, ' '  for  the  salva- 
tion of  thine  anointed."  But  the  A.V.  is  pro- 
bably correct.  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  varia- 
tion of  grammatical  structure  between  the  two 
clauses  "for  the  salvation  of  thy  people"  and 
"  for  salvation  ixiith  thine  anointed,"  and  this 
latter  rendering  is  in  accordance  with  Hebrew 
usage :  see  Gen.  iv.  i  and  note  on  Hosea  vii.  5. 

thou  <uioundedst  the  head]  Cp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  11, 
ex.  6.  "The  head  out  of  the  house  of  the 
wicked"  refers,  probably,  to  the  Babylonian 


king,  see  ch.  ii.  9,  &c. ;  not  without  allusion 
to  the  permament  head  of  ungodly  powers, 
and  to  the  primeval  sentence.  Gen.  iii.  i<,. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  the  rendering  of  the 
preceding  clause.  Some,  however,  take  it  in 
combination  with  the  foUowdng  clause,  and 
explain  it  as  the  summit  or  roof;  the  blow 
falls  on  the  roof,  and  the  house  is  laid  bare 
from  the  foundation  to  the  neck,  i.e.  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  crushed 
roof.  The  substantial  meaning  is  not  affected, 
since  the  whole  house  represents  the  family  or 
dominion,  and  the  summit  its  head. 

14.  the  head  of  his  -villages]  Rather, 
the  chief  of  bis  warriors;  the  rendering 
"villages"  cannot  stand;  the  Vulg.  bella- 
torum,  "of  warriors,"  gives  a  good  sense,  and 
has  a  probable  etymology.  Thus  Targ.,  Rashi, 
Kimchi,  Reinke ;  modern  commentators  take 
it  to  mean  either  troops  or  chieftains.  The 
expression  "  with  his  staves,"  i.e.  with  his  own 
weapons,  implies  that  the  captains  of  the 
Babylonians  were  beaten  by  troops  from 
nations  which  had  previously  been  subject  to 
their  king.  Thus  the  Medo-Persian  army 
defeated  Nabopolassar  II.,  and  afterwards 
captured  Babylon. 

they  came  out  as  a  ivhirlivind]  I.e.  the 
chieftains  whom  God  smote.  The  Hebrew 
word  graphically  describes  the  stormy  on- 
slaught of  the  Chalda5an  invaders,  see  i.  6—9. 
Cp.  Zech.  vii.  14. 

to  scatter  me]  Habakkuk  speaks  as  a  re- 
presentative of  his  people,  and  as  a  servant  of 
God.  The  word  "scatter"  points  back  to- 
il. 6,  where  the  retributive  judgment  is  de- 
scribed. 

their  rejoicing,  &c.]  Like  robbers  exulting 
in  the  success  of  an  attack  by  night  upon  the 
house  of  one  unable  to  defend  himself. 

the  poor]  A  formal  designation  of  the 
innocent  and  defenceless.  Compare  Ps.  x. 
8 — ri ;  this  psalm  has  other  points  of  strong 
resemblance  to  Habakkuk. 

15.  Thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea]  This 
clause,  which  winds  up  the  lyrical  episode, 
refers  to  the  crowning  triumph  over  Egypt, 
as  illustrating  the  advance  of  God's  avenging 
forces.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  was  effected    by   the 
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bled  ;  my  lips  quivered  at  the  voice  : 
rottenness  entered  into  my  bones, 
and  I  trembled  in  myself,  that  I 
might  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble; 
when  he  cometh  up  unto  the  peo- 
1  pi, cut    pie    he  will'  "invade  them  with  his 

iAetH  tn 

pirns.         troops. 

17   IT  Although  the  fig  tree  shall 
not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in 


the  vines;   the  labour  of  the  olive 
shall  *  fail,  and  the  fields,  shall  yield  t  Heb.  /«. 
no  meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls : 

18  Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion. 

19  The  Lord  God  is  my  strength, 


entrance  of  the  enemy  through  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  what  the  prophet  sees  is  the 
general  or  ideal  course  of  God's  judgment. 

•with  thine  horses']  Or,  omitting  "  with," 
thine  horses,  in  apposition  to  "Thou;" 
Thou,  Thy  horses,  the  horses  which  Thou  hast 
directed.  For  the  construction  compare  Ps. 
xvii.  13. 

the  heap  of  great  ivaters]  Referring  evi- 
dently to  Kxod.  XV.  8,  "  the  w^aters  were 
gathered  together,  the  floods  stood  upright  as 
an  heap;"  see  also  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13,.  where, 
however,  a  different  word  is  used.  The  word 
here  employed  is  appUed  to  heaps  of  frogs 
in  Exod.  viii.  10  (14,  A.  V.).  The  marginal 
rendering  is  not  correct. 

great  waters']     Cp.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19. 

16.  When  I  heard,  &c.]  The  prophet 
thus  refers  to  the  words  with  which  he  began 
the  hymn,  but  in  stronger  terms.  The  con- 
templation of  the  Divine  judgments,  and  the 
vivid  reaUzation  of  a  Tlieophany,  has  here, 
and  elsewhere  (cp.  Dan.  x.  i ;  Job  xlii.  5,  6), 
as  its  immediate  effect,  an  overpowering  feeling 
of  awe,  dismay,  terror.  The  man  feels  how 
near  he  must  be  to  the  destruction  due  to  all 
sinners,  and  inflicted  on  the  reprobate. 

trembled]  The  fear,  which  the  announce- 
ment of  God's  purposes  had  already  produced, 
see  -v.  a,  is  developed  into  terror.  The  word 
"  trembling  "  describes  a  violent  perturbation  ; 
it  is  the  same  which  in  v.  a  (where  see  note)  is 
rendered  "  wrath."  The  whole  system  under- 
goes a  terrific  shock ;  the  belly  (regarded  by 
the  Hebrew  as  the  principal  seat  of  physical 
emotion)  is  torn  by  spasms,  cp.  Jer.  iv.  19 ; 
the  lips  quiver,  a  word  elsewhere  used  of  the 
•'ringing"  of  the  ears  in  terror,  see  i  S.  iii.  11 ; 
Jer.  xix.  3  ;  the  bones,  seat  of  intensest  pain 
(see  note  on  Ps.  vi.  a),  are  smitten  with  decay, 
sudden  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  the  whole 
man  is  convulsed  by  terror. 

/  trembled  in  myself]  Lit.  under  myself, 
shaken  in  all  my  limbs. 

that  Irmght  rest]  Yet  this  sudden  and 
complete  prostration,  subduing  all  move- 
ments of  the  will,  serves  to  prepare  the  pro- 
phet for  rest,  a  still,  passive  state  of  acquies- 
cence or  patient  waiting  (see  ch.  ii.  3J  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  when  the  enemy,  commissioned 
by  God  to  chastise  His  people,  "cometh  up;" 


see  Ps.  xciv.  13,  "  that  thou  mayest  give  him 
rest  from  the  days  of  adversity."  Bp  Words- 
worth adopts  the  construction  proposed,  but 
not  adopted,  by  Keil,  "I  who  shall  rest;"  but 
the  other  seems  preferable;  it  yields  a  still 
stronger  sense,  and  it  is  supported  by  most 
commentators. 

in-vade  them  ivith  his  troops]  One  word 
only  in  the  Hebrew,  used  specially  of  incur- 
sions by  hostile  troops,  see  Gen.  xlix.  19. 
The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  bands  of 
Chaldseans,  Syrians,  &c.,  sent  against  Jehoiakim 
after  his  rebellion,  see  a  K.  xxiv.  a. 

17.  Although  the  Jig  tree,  &c.]  This  verse 
describes  the  utter  desolation  which  will  usher 
in,  or  follow,  that  day  of  trouble.  Many  com- 
mentators have  "  for  "  instead  of  "  although," 
thus  making  this  verse  a  part  of  the  clause 
preceding  it;  but  the  rendering  "although" 
appears  more  suitable,  pointing  to  the  "yet  I" 
in  the  following  verse.  The  prophet  sees  in 
spirit  the  advance  of  the  Chaldseans  into 
Palestine;  fruit-trees  cut  down,  corn-fields 
trampled  upon,  flocks  and  herds  carried  off 
by  the  spoilers,  a  complete  devastation ;  but 
his  soul  recovers  at  once  from  the  shock,"  it 
rests;  and  reverting  to  the  keynote  of  Divine 
emotions,  the  prophet  bursts  out  in  an  exclama- 
tion unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  power,  though 
not  without  parallels  in  every  age  of  feith. 

the  fig  tree,  &c.]  The  fig,  vine,  and  olive,  are 
everywhere  spoken  of  as  the  noblest  products 
of  Palestine. 

the  labour  of  the  olive]  Or,  the  "  produce; " 
the  Hebrew  word  is  specially  used  of  bearing 
fruit.     Cp.  Exod.  xxiii.  16. 

shall  fail]  Lit.  deceive  or  frustrate,  sc. 
the  hope  of  the  possessor,  cp.  Isai.  Iviii.  11 ; 
Hos.  ix.  a. 

fields]  Properly  "cornfields."  The  whole  of 
this  verse  corresponds  very  remarkably  with 
two  predictions  of  Jeremiah :  one  in  ch.  xiv. 
a — 6,  where  he  describes  a  terrible  famine, 
occurring  probably  in  the  early  part  of  Jehoia- 
kim's reign;  the  other  in  ch.  v.  17,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  ravages  of  the  Chaldseans,  "They 
shall  eat  up  thy  harvest,  and  thy  bread :  they 
shall  eat  up  thy  flocks  and  thy  herds:  they 
shall  eat  up  thy  vines  and  thy  fig  trees." 

18.  Tet  I  tuill  rejoice]  A  great  word,  with 
many  an  echo  in  the  N.  T.,  as,  "  Rejoice  in  the 
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'  2  Sam. 

22.  34. 

Psal,  18. 
33- 


and  he  will  make  my  feet  like  'hinds' 
feet^  and  he  will  make  me  to  walk 


upon  mine  high  places.    To  the  chief 
singer  on  my  *  stringed  instruments. 


tHeb. 
7ieginoih. 


Lord  alway,  and  again  I  say,  Rejoice."  The. 
twQ  words  chosen  by  Habakkuk  imply  exulta- 
tion and  strong  emotion,  the  outcome  of  th^ 
faith  which  gives  life  and  fulness  of  j'oy. 

of  my  salvation]  A  word  expressing  most 
fully  the  ground  of  the  prophet's  rejoicing ; 
it '  refers  specially  to  w.  8,  13  ;  and  shews 
also  how  thoroughly  Habakkuk  realized  the 
promise  of  ii.  4, 

19.  my  strength,  &c.]  The  words  in  this 
concluding  verse  are  evidently  chosen  as  recall- 
ing the  1 8th  Psalm,  the  great  Davidic  hymn 
of  triumph ;  <'  my  strength  or  might "  ex- 
presses the  purport  of  the  first  verse ;  in  that 
psalm  the  word  itself  occurs  in  -u.  34. 


he  ivill  make  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet]  See 
marg.  ref. 

he  'will  make  me  to  <walk  upon  mine  high 
places']  Ps.  xviii.  33,  "He  setteth  me  upon  my 
high  places,"  cp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  29.  The  refer- 
ence-to the  1 8th  Psalm  has  a  peculiar  fitness, 
since  the  hopes  of  the  prophet  were  specially 
founded  upon  the  promises  of  God,  which 
assured  "  great  deliverance  and  mercy  to  His 
anointed,  to  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  ever, 
more,"  Ps.  xviii.  50. 

my  stringed  instruments]  The  word  "  my  " 
Strongly  confirms  the  inference  dravm  from 
other  notices,  that  Habakkuk  was  a  member 
of  the  Levitical  choir. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  hi.  9. 


The  meaning  of  each  word  is  contested ; 
the  old  Versions  are  hopelessly  at  variance. 
niVaB",  might  mean  (i)  "sevens"  (Ewald 
after  Herder  renders  it  '■'■  siehenfache""),  or  (a) 
"  weeks ; "  but  the  more  common  meaning  is 
(3)  "  oaths."  The  choice  lies  between  1  and 
3.  nitiD  may  mean  tribes,  or  staves,  specially 
in  the  sense  of  chastisements ;  for  instances  see 
Ges.'Th.'s.v.  "lt3S,  a  poetic  word,  undoubtedly 
means  "word"  in  the  sense  of  promise,  com- 
mand, or  decree.  Hence  the  combinations 
(i)  "  sevens  of  chastisements  are  the  decree," 


i.e.  a  sevenfold  or  complete  series  of  blows  is 
ordained;  (2)  "oaths  of  tribes  such  is  the 
promise ; "  a  construction  which,  if  grammati- 
cally defensible,  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  intelli- 
gible; (3)  "oaths  of  chastisements,"  or  "chas- 
tisements sworn  acfor(//»^  to  promise  or  decree," 
a  rendering  which  has  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing the  very  probable  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii. 
40 — 41,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  context. 
After  all,  the  ablest  critics  admit  that  no  very 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  text,  as  it 
stands,  is  given. 
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i-HpHE  name  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
-^  prophet.  It  is  borne  also  by  three 
other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  Its  meaning  is  one  whom 
yehovah  hides  ox  guards  (cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  5), 
not  the  Watchman  ofjFehovah,  as  Jerome 
and  others  have  explained  it. 

It  is  customary  with  the  Hebrew  Pro- 
phets to  mention  only  the  name  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
Zephaniah  carries  back  his  pedigree  for 
four  generations,  calling  himself  the  son 
of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of 
Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah.  In  the 
Hebrew  the  name  of  the  last  ancestor  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Jewish  king 
Hesekiah.  Although  he  is  not  here  styled 
king,  and  no  son  of  his  named  Amd' 
riah  is -mentioned  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
thought  probable  by  many  that  the  pro- 
phet was  of  royal  descent.  This  fact 
might  account  for  his  tracing  his  descent 
from  Hezekiah  and  stopping  there. 
;  Of  his  history  we  know  nothing  be- 
yond what  may  be  gathered  from  his 
,brief  prophecy,  which  is  addressed  to 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  (i.  i,  4,  iii.  i). 

ii.  He  tells  us  that  this  was  delivered 
in  the  days  of  jfosiah  the  son  of  Amon, 
king  of  jfudah.  This  king  reigned  from 
642  to  610.  Have  we  any  means  of  de- 
termining to  which  part  of  his  reign  the 
prophecy  is  to  be  assigned  ?  to  the  earlier 
or  the  later  portion  ?  Two"  epochs  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  are  especially  men- 
tibned;  the  twelfth  year  in  which  he 
began  to  purge  the  land  of  idolatry  (2 
Chro.  xxxiv.  3),  and  the  eighteenth  in 
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which  the  book  of  the  iaw  was  found 
during  the  repair  of  the  temple,  and  he 
began  a  great  Reformation  (2  Chro, 
xxxiv.  8 — XXXV.  19).  Some  place'  the 
delivery  of  the  prophecy  in  the  forriier, 
others  in  the  latter  period.  The  advo- 
cates of  either  view  appeal  to  certaii{ 
words  employed  by  the  prophet. 

1.  In  i.  8,  the  kin^s  children  or  sons 
are  mentioned  as  those  that  should  bq 
punished.  If  the  phrase  is  taken  to 
mean  the  sons  of  the  king  then  reigning^ 
a  very  late  date  must  be  assigned  to  the 
prophecy,  as  Josiah  mounted  the  throne 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  Bu( 
there  is  no  solid  reason  for  thus  explain- 
ing the  words.  They  may  well  be  un- 
derstood of  any  princes  of  the  royal 
line.  ,      , 

2.  The  remnant  of  Saal  (i.  4).  Tliese 
words  have  been  taken  as  implying  that 
Baal  and  his  worshippers  had.  already 
received  some  heavy  blow,  and  were 
almost  exterminated,  that  only  a  small 
remnant  remained.  On  the  'other  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  with  much  force,  that 
such  a  view  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
context,  in  which  the  worship  of  Baal  is 
spoken  of  as  stUl  flourishing.  Besides 
this,  it  greatly  weakens  the  prophet's 
words.  After  a  magnificent  exordium,  he 
would  merely  say  that  what  remained  of 
Baal  worship,  after  an  almost  total  ex- 
tinction, should  disappear.  Does,  if  nof 
suit  better  the  majesty  of  the  prophet's 
language,  to  suppose  that  he  means,  that 
so  complete  should  be  the  overthrow 
of  this  form  of  idolatry,  that  riot  even  a 
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remnant  should  survive,  as  he  adds  that 
the  very  name  of  the  Chemarim  should 
perish  ? 

Another  indication  of  time  is  supplied 
by  the  prediction  of  Nineveh's  destruc- 
tion (ii.  13).  As,  however,  it  is  not  yet 
determined  whether  this  event  is  to  be 
placed,  with  Clinton  (FaM  Hellen,  i. 
269)  B.C.  606,  or,  with  olherSj  twenty 
years  earlier,  it  does  not  help  us  to  fix 
exactly  the  age  of  the  prophecy.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  appear  to  be  probable 
that  the  prophecy  was  delivjered  between 
the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  For  a  review  of  the 
events  of  contemporary  history  see 
Introd.  to  Habakkuk,  §  iii. 

It  has  also  been  thought  by  some  in 
recent  times  that  the  occasion  of  the 
prophecy  was  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Scythians,  who  overran  Asia  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
era.  Herodotus,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  this  inroad 
(i.  103  foil.),  asserts  the  Scythians  were 
masters  of  Upper  Asia  (iv.  i)  for  28 
years,  and  that  having  reached  Palestine, 
they  were  induced  to  abstain  from  in- 
vading Egypt  by  rich  gifts  from  Psam- 
metichus.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  Zephaniah  that  can  be  shewn  to  refer 
to  them.  The  prophet  does  not  name  or 
describe  those  who  were  to  be  used  by 
God  as  the  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing His  will.  This,  however,  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  Habakkuk  had  already  men- 
tioned the  Chaldseans  by  name,  as  those 
who  were  to  chastise  the  people  of 
Israel.  Those,  too,  who  find  the  Scy- 
thians here,  maintain  that  they  are  the 
invaders  of  Palestine  foretold  by  Jere- 
miah, but  there  is  nothing  in  his  language 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  forsake  the 
commonly  accepted  view  that  he  de- 
scribes the  Chaldaeans.  (See  Introd.  to 
Jeremiah,  p.  314). 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  exact  date  of  the  Scythian  invasion 
has  not  been  agreed  upon  by  chronolo- 
gists,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  say  nothing  about  the  sub- 
ject. Josephus  is  equally  silent;  and 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Scythians  passed  along 
the  sea  coast,  and  committed  no  ravages 
on  their  way. 


But  in  truth,  to  seek  for  the  occasion 
of  the  prophecy  in  any  great  commotion 
of  that  age  is  quite  unnecessary.  Such 
an  inquiry  is  hardly  consistent  with  a 
true  conception  of  the  prophet's  office. 
He  was  not  one  who  carefully  observed 
the  events  of  his  day,  and  guessed  what 
was  likely  to  happen.  He  claimed  to  be 
specially  taught  j?/  God  to  reprove  the 
people  for  their  sins,  and  to  warn  them 
of  the  dangers  that  threatened  them. 
And  an  adequate  occasion  for  the  words 
of  Zephaniah  is  found  in  the  idolatry 
and  depravity  of  the  nation,  which  he 
rebukes,     (i.  4,  5,  6,  ii.  i,  iii.  i — ^4). 

iii.  In  "  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets/'  Zephaniah  is  conspicuous  for 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  words.  He 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  destiny 
of  his  own  people.  When  he  mentions 
other  nations,  he  seems  to  single  out 
from  west  and  east,  south  and  north 
(ii.  4 — 15),  such  as  would  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  his  great  subject — the  uni- 
versal government  of  God  as  Judge  of 
all.  His  far-reaching  gaze  takes  in  the 
judgments  and  mercies  of  God  as  extend- 
mg  over  all  the  earth  (i.  i — 3,  ii.  1 1,  iii. 
8,  9).  He  has  indeed  no  prediction  of 
the  Messiah  himself,  but  he  foresees  the 
time  when  all  nations  shall  unite  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  (iii.  9). 

Hence  his  short  book  has  been  well 
described  by  Bucer  as  "  a  compendium 
of  all  prophecy."  And  this  peculiarity 
agrees  well  with  the  frequent  use  he 
makes  of  the  earlier  Scriptures.  In  his 
own  language,  if  not  in  a  translation,  his 
familiarity  with  the  words  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  Isaiah  is  constantly  seen,  as 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Notes.  A  good 
single  example  of  his  manner  is  supplied 
by  i.  7,  where  he  evidently  had  in  his 
mind  Hab.  ii.  20,  Joel  i.  15,  Isai.  xxxiv. 
6,  xiii.  3,  6.  And  in  doing  this,  he  is  no 
mere  imitator  or  copyist.  He  simply 
shews  that  he  is  not  isolated,  that  he  is 
one  of  a  series  of  Divine  messengers,  and 
that  he  links  his  message  on  to  theirs. 
And  in  the  same  manner  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  incorporate  his  expressions  with 
their  own'. 


^  For  examples  see  notes  on  i.  3,  18,  ui.  2, 
3>  4>  S- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Co^s  severe  judgment  against  Judah  for 
divers  sins. 

THE  word  of  the  Lord  which 
came  unto  Zephaniah  the  son 
of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the 
son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah, 
in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Amon, 
king  of  Judah. 


2  *  I  will  utterly  consume  all  things  y^"^,-., 
>m  off  *  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,     away  i 


from  off  *  the  land,  saith  the  Lord 


ay  I 
'Imaie 


3  I  will  consume  man  and  beast ;  an  end. 
I  will  consume  the  fowls  of  the  hea-y^'^y'^ 
ven,   and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,   and  '"»</. 
the  II  stumblingblocks  with  the  wick-  '  Or,  »&&. 
ed ;  and  I  will  cut  off  man  from  off 

the  land,  saith  the  Lord. 

4  I  will  also  stretch  out  mine  hand 


Chap.  I.  1.  The  ivord  of  the  Lord  mihich 
cams']  This  phrase,  which  is  used  as  a  preface 
by  other  prophets  also  (Jer.  i.  2  ;  Ezek.  i.  3  ; 
Hos.  i.  I ;  Joel  i.  i ;  Jonah  i.  i  ;  Micah  i.  i ; 
Hagg.  i.  I ;  Zech.  i.  i),  declares  at  the  outset 
that  what  is  to  follow,  though  uttered  by  man, 
has  God  for  its  author.  Came  is  literally  was. 
The  same  form  is  retained  in  the  N.  T.  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  iii.  a). 

2.  I  twill  utterly  consume']  It  is  thus  that  we 
endeavour  to  give  the  force  of  the  common 
Hebrew  idiom,  in  which  the  thought  is  twice 
expressed,  the  verb  being  twice  used.  Com- 
monly it  is  the  same  verb  that  is  repeated. 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  two  cognate  verbs 
are  employed.  The  marginal  rendering  is 
therefore  very  accurate,  By  taking  away  I 
will  make  an  end.  This  peculiar  phrase  of 
Zephaniah  is  found  also  in  Jeremiah  (viii.  13), 
who  seems  to  have  adopted  it  from  the  earlier 
prophet.  The  all  of  v.  a  is  explained  in  detail 
in  V.  3. 

2,  3.  from  off  the  land]  Better,  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  verses 
appear  to  contain  a  solemn  warning  of  uni- 
versal judgments ;  for  (i)  there  is  nothing  to 
restrict  them  to  Judah,  and  (a)  the  word 
translated  latid  may  be  understood,  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  pro- 
phet's language  is  so  like  that  of  Gen.  vi.  7, 
that  it  confirms  the  rendering,  cp.  Isai.  xxvi. 
ai;  Micahi.  a — ^4).  Each  of  God's  judgments 
is  a  foreshadowing  of  that  one  which  is  final. 

man  and  beast... fowls... fishes]  Cp.  Hos. 
iv.  3.  The  lower  creatures  suffer  with  man 
(Rom.  viii.  ao — aa). 

the  sturrAlingblocks  with  the  wicked]  Other 
renderings  of  these  words  have  been  proposed. 
But  this  is  the  simplest  and  best.  The  word 
for  stumbingbhck  is  rare,  but  the  meaning  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  commoner 
form.    What  is  meant  may  be  idolt  (as  ii) 


margin),  which  are  often  spoken  of  indirectly 
in  words  expressive  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. 
Similarly  we  have  in  Ezekiel  (xiv.  3),  the 
stumblingblock  of  iniquity.  There  is  a  threat 
like  that  in  the  text  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30.  This 
was  what  was  actually  done  by  Josiah,  who 
strewed  the  fragments  of  the  idols  upon  the 
graves  of  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them 
(a  Chro.  xxxiv.  4).  Or  the  word  may  be 
taken  as  wavra  to.  o-KouSaKa,  all  things  that 
offend,  in  Matt.  xiii.  41. 

The  verse  ends  with  /  tuill  cut  off  man  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Other  creatures  suffer 
with  man,  but  man  is  the  object  of  the  Divine 
anger.  With  him  therefore  the  prophet  begins 
and  ends  the  verse.  Only  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  his  own  language  he  gives  special 
prominence  to  man  at  the  end.  Compare  Gen. 
VI.  7,  vii.  at  in  Heb.  And  further,  tvsdce  in 
these  two  verses  he  uses  the  phrase  saith  the 
Lord,  lit.  the  utterance  or  oracle  of  the  Lord, 
so  frequent  in  the  prophetic  writings,  to  attest 
the  certainty  of  what  is  foretold. 

4.  /  will  also,  &c.]  Lit.  it  is,  And  I  will 
stretch.  Here  the  prophecy  descends  to  par- 
ticulars. Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  to  be  visited. 
Judgment  is  to  begin  at  the  himse  of  God 
(1  Pet  iv.  17).  God  is  said  to  stretchout  His 
hand  in  the  execution  of  His  heavier  judg- 
ments, as  in  Exod.  xv.  la,  and  the  use  of  the 
phrase  might  recall  its  iteration  in  Isaiah 
(v.  a5,  ix.  la,  17,  ai,  x.  4).  Where  could 
idolatrous  worship  be  more  offensive  than  m 
Jerusalem,  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  put 
His  name  there?  From  this  place  &ierf  vestige 
of  Baal  is  to  be  cut  off.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  the  remnant  of 
Baal.  Many  have  understood  it  otherwise, 
of  the  remains  of  the  worship  that  still  lurked 
among  the  people,  after  diligent  search  had 
been  made  and  many  had  been  punished. 
But  thi?  view  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the 
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upon  Judah,  and  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem ;  and  I  will 
cut  ofF  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this 
place,  and  the  name  of  the  Chema- 
rims  with  the  priests ;        • 

5  And  them  that  worship  the  host 

of  heaven  upon  the  housett)ps ;  and 

them  that  worship   and  that   swear 

^t^LoRD  "''y  ^^^  Lord,  and  that  swear  by 

'  Malcham ; 

•    6  And  them  that  are  turned  back 


from  the  Lord  ;  and  those  that  have 
not  sought  the  Lord,  nor  inquired 
for  him. 

7  Hdd  thy'peate  at  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God -.'for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand  :  for  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  a  sacrifice,  he  hath  *  bid  his  '  Heb. 

•^     "^^  '  samtifiid, 

guests.  or, /Ire- 

8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the^"''- 
day  of  the  Lord's  sacrifice,  that  I 

will    ♦  punish   the   princes,    and   the  *,S?;^«,. 


dignity  of  the  prophecy,  or  with  the  context, 
in  which  the  worship  of  Baal  is  spoken  of  as 
performed  openly,  with  a  regular  priesthood. 
As  ti>e  remnant  of  Baal  is  to  be  cut  off,  so 
the  very  name  ^  the  Chemarims  <witb  the 
priests.  Our  translators  have  retained  the 
original  word  Chemarims,  which  occurs  also 
in  Hos.  X.  J,  and  a  K.  xxiii.  5.  In  this  last 
place,  which  records  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction,  the  A.  V,  has  idolatrous  priests ; 
in  the  margin  Chemarim.  This  word  is  em- 
ployed in  Syriac  to  denote  any  priests.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Targum  it  denotes 
only  priests  of  idols.  Its  etymology  is  un- 
certain. 

the  priests^  are  probably  those  of  Aaron's 
family,  who  either  secretly  or  openly  had 
other  gods  before  the  Lord,  cf.  Ezek.  viii.  7, 
foil.  In  iii.  4  the  priests  are  charged  with 
polluting  the  sanctuary  and  violating  the  law. 

5,  6.  From  the  priests  the  prophet  passes 
to  the  people  ;  and  the  very  form  of  his  lan- 
guage, which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  transla- 
tion, indicates  that  he  divided  them  into  three 
classes,  (i)  open  idolaters ;  {%)  those  who 
professed  to  worship  God,  and  really  served 
idols ;  (3)  such  as  in  other  ways  had  cast  off 
the  fear  of  God. 

The  word  rendered  •worship  is  'literally 
bowing  down  to  the  ground,  here  as  an  act 
of  adoration. 

them  that  <Viior ship... that  t'wear...that  are 
turned  bacli]  are  each  participles  in  the  origi- 
nal. So  it  is  habits,  not  single  acts,  that  are 
spoken  of.  Moses  had  warned  the  people 
against  the  worship   of  the  host  of  heaven 

SDeut.  iv.  19).  But  in  the  early  days  of 
osiah  this  worship  had  not  only  been  adopted 
by  individuals,  and  had  priests  to  perform 
its  rites:  it  had  invaded  the  very  temple  itself 
(see  1  K.  xxiii.  4). 

the  housetops']  may  have  been  chosen  as 
affording  a  clearer  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

them  that  <worship  and  that  sivearj  The 
insertion  of  the  conjunction  here  obscures  the 
force  of  the  language.  It  is  somewhat  abrupt 
and  disjointed,  as  if  the  prophet  paused,  not 
saying  "  the  worshippers  of  the  Lord,"  but 
adding  a  description  of  such  as  halted  ietiveen 


t<wo  opinions  (r  K.  xviii.  21,  z  K.  xvii.  41), 
professing  to  serve  God,  and  really  serving 
the  idol  of  their  choice. 

swear  by  the  Zojjd]  should  be  as  in  marg. 
swear  to  the  Lord,  swear  fealty  to  Him, 
and  at  the  same  time  swear  by,  solemnly  ap- 
peal to  as  their  true  God,  their  King,  the 
idol  god  who  was  in  truth  their  Sovereign. 
So  the  prophet  Amos  (y.  26)  speaks  of  your 
King  (^A..Y . your  Moloch).  Here  Baal  seems 
to  be  meant. 

The  sixth  verse  describes  ungodly  men,  who 
bad  cast  off  the  restraints  of  Jehovah's  worehip, 
whose  lives  said  clearly,  Depart  from  us,  fbr  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ivays. 

As  in  -w.  4 — 6  impiety  is  threatened,  so 
here  in  -w.  7 — 13  the  prophet  announces  the 
punishment  that  awaits  the  nobles  Qvu.  8.  9),, 
the  traders  (y.  11),  and  the  rich  who  lived  at 
their  ease  (y-v.  12,  13),  for  their  respective 
offences — ^violence,  covetousness,  indifference. 

7.  Hold  thy  peace"]  It  is  one  word  id 
Hebrew.  Hushl  Be  still.  The  people  are 
bidden  to  await,  full  of  awe,  the  approach  of 
the  Great  Judge.  The  same  phrase  is  used 
by  Habakkuk  (ji.  20)  and  Zechariah  (ii.  13). 
And  it  is  probable  that  Zephaniah  adopted  it 
from  Habakkuk.  See  Dr  Pusey's  Introd.  to 
Hab.  p.  399,  note. 

the  day  of  the  Lord]  is  any  day  in  which 
He  executes  His  judgments  signally  on  the 
ungodly,  cf.  Joel  i.  15  ;  Isai.  xiii.  6  ;  Obad.  15. 

The  sacr^ce  is  the  guilty  Jewish  people, 
God  himself  prepares  it,  and  it  may  well  be 
called  a  sacrifice,  because  the  punishment  is 
merited,  cf.  Isai.  xxxiv.  6. 

his  guests]^  Lit.  His  bidden  or  invited  ones. 
The  illustration  is  drawn  from  those  sacrifices 
in  which  the  offerer  invited  his  friends  to  share 
the  flesh  of  the  victim,  see  1  S.  ix.  la,  13. 
These  guests,  the  Chaldaean  invaders.  He  hath 
bid,  or  better,  sanctified,  as  marg.,  or 
consecrated,  for  it  is  a  holy  war  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  They  are  set  apart  as  the 
ministers  and  instruments  of  God's  wrath,  cp. 
Isai.  xiii.  3. 

8.  punish]  The  Hebrew  is  literally  rendered 
in  the  marg.  visit  upon.  The  simple  verb  is 
expressive  alike  of  mercy  and  judgment,  but. 
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king's  children,  and  all  such  as  are 
clothed  with  strange  apparel. 

9  In  the  same  day  also  will  X 
punish  all  those  that  leap  on  the 
threshold,  which  fill  their  masters' 
houses  with  violence  and  deceit, 

10  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 


that  day,  saith  the  LoRD,  that  there 

shall  be  the  noise  of  a  cry  from  the. 

fish  gate,  ^  and  an  hciwling  from  the 

second,  and  a  great  crashing  from  the 

hills. 

;    II  Howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  Mak- 

tesh,  for  all  the  merchant  people  are 


when  combined  with  the  prep,  that  is  used 
here  it  is  restricted  to  the  latter. 

the  princes\  stand  first  in  dignity  and  in- 
fluence, and  are  therefore  foremost  in  punish- 
ment. 

the  king's  children]  Or,  sons.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  who  are  meant  by  these  words. 
No  king  is  here  named,  and  therefore  the 
phrase  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  sons  of 
Josiah.  And  no  valid  argument  can  be  de- 
rived from  them  respecting  the  date  of  the 
prophecy  (see  Introd.  §  ii.).  Probably  princes 
of  the  roy^  house  are  meant ;  possibly  the  sons 
of  the  last  king,  Zedekiah,  cp.  a  K.  xxv.  7. 

such  as  are  clothed  luith  strange  apparel] 
will  include  all  those  who  preferred  the 
foreign  dress  and  style  to  that  of  their  own 
nation  (Num.  xv.  38),  the  princes  and  those 
who  imitated  them.  They  dressed  in  the 
Egyptian  or  Babylonian  fashions,  according 
to  their  sympathies,  and  thus  shewed  hovy 
lightly  they  regarded  their  own  national  privi- 
leges as  a  people  specially  set  apart  by  God 
for  high  ends.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
adoption  of  foreign  apparel  was  directly 
connected  with  idolatry,  as  some  have  thought. 

'  9.  also]  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  simply  and. 
So  the  same  day  is  that  day,  as  in  the  next 
verse.  The  clause,  all  those  that  leap  on  the 
threshold,  contains  a  phrase  that  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  place,  and  hence  its  mean- 
ing has  been  much  disputed.  There  seems  to 
be  no  allusion  to  Dagon's  threshold  (see  i  S. 
V.  5).  The  context  refers  to  civil  disorders, 
to  rapine  and  oppression,  and  those  here 
threatened  seem  to  be  the  unscrupulous  re- 
tainers of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  violently 
invaded  the  dwellings  of  such  as  could  not 
resist,  and  carried  off  from  them  by  force 
what  would  enrich  their  master's  house, 
the  lord  or  chief  whom  they  unscrupulously 
served.  The  ill-gotten  goods  ai-e  spoken  of 
3&  violence  and  deceit,  as  being  acquired  by  th^e 
means,  and  thus  involving  their  possessor  in 
guilt.  So  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  10)  speaks 
of  those  luho  store  up  violence  and  robbery  in 
'their  palaces.  Compare  the  language  of  Jere- 
miah (v.  27)  charging  the  Jews  with  rapacity. 

10.  saith  the  Lokd]  As  in  1;.  a.  Here  and 
in  the  three  following  verses  the  prophet  speaks 
as  if  Jerusalem  were  already  taken  by  the 
enemy,  and  as  if  he  saw  and  heard  what  wa? 


passing  within  the  city  in  every  part.    He 
mentions  several  of  its  quarters. 

the  fish  gate]  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  %  Chro. 
xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39 ;  but  these 
passages  do  not  determine  its  position.  It 
appears  to  have  been  situated  towards  the 
north  or  north-east.  It  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  fish  sold  there,  which  coming 
from  Joppa,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  might  con- 
veniently enter  on  that  side. 

The  next  quarter  is  called  the  second,  a  term, 
as  it  stands,  hardly  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader.  It  designates  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  and  corresponds  with  Acra  according  to 
Robinson.  It  is  iniproperly  rendered  college 
in  a  K.  xxii.  14  (where  see  note) ;  a  Chro. 
xxxiv.  aa.  It  is  found  also  in  Neh.  xi.  9) 
where  A.V.  has  "second  over  the  city."  The- 
rendering,  perhaps,  should  be  "over  the  second 
jcity." 

the  hills]  are  probably  Zion,  Moriah,-  strong 
and  high  places  within  the  walls,  from  which 
a  crashing  is  heard  as  the  buildings  on  them 
are  assaulted  and  demolished. 

11.  ye  inhabitants  of  Maktesh]  Rather, 
ye  Inhabitants  of  the  Mortar,  for  even 
if  it  is  a  proper  name  here  it  retains  its  mean- 
ing. It  may  be  gathered  from  the  context 
that  by  this  name  is  designated  some  part  of 
Jerusalem  occupied  by  merchants  and  traders. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  part  is 
meant.  According  to  the  Targum,  the  valley 
of  Kidron  is  intended;  but  the  opinion  of 
Jerome  is  more  probable,  who  understands  by 
the  word  the  valley  of  Siloam  in  the  lower 
city.  A  portion  of  this  is  named  by  Josephus 
tjiapay^  Tvpoiroiav,  and  is  called  in  modem 
books  lyropixon.  Probably  it  is  the  same 
quarter  as  that  occupied  by  the  bazaars  of  the 
merchants  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Titus 
(Smith's  '  B.  D.'  Jerusalem,  Vol.  I.  p.  iota  b). 
Its  form  agrees  with  the  name  mortar  used 
by  the  prophet.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
term  was  chosen  as  expressive  of  the  noises 
in  the  bazaar;  others  that  it  intimates  the  end 
of  its  inmates,  crushing  and  destruction.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  name  for  the  whole  city,  con- 
nected as  it  is  specially  with  trade ;  nor  can 
maktesh  be  taken,  with  some,  as  a  substitute 
for  mikdash  (a  sanctuary)  as  Jerusalem  never 
bears  that  name, 

merchant  people]  Rather,  people  of  Ca- 
naan.   Thos€  whose  soul  was  engrossed  in 
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cut  down ;  all  they  that  bear  silver 
are  cut  off. 

12  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at 
that  time,  that  I  will  search  Jeru- 
salem with  candles,  and  punish  the 

'  ^j  nisn  that  are  *  settled  on  their  lees  : 
4iuckenedl  that  Say  in  their  heart,  The  Lord 

will  not   do  good,   neither  will   he 

do  evil. 

13  Therefore  their  goods  shall  be- 
come a  booty,  and  their  houses  a  de- 
solation :  they  shall  also  build  houses, 

"Deutss.  but  "^not  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall 
Amos's-  plant  vineyards,  but  not  drink  the 
"■  wine  thereof.^ 


14  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is 
near,  it  is  near,  and  hasteth  greatly, 
even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  :  the  mighty  man  shall  cry 
there  bitterly. 

15  That  day  is  a  day  of  *  wrath,  a  'J«.3o. 
day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  Joel  2.  n. 
wasteness  and  desolation,    a  day   off™* 5' 
darkness   and   gloominess,  a   day   of 
clouds  and  thick  darkness, 

16  A  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm 
against  the  fenced  cities,  and  against 
the  high  towers. 

17  And  I  will  bring  distress  upon 
men,  that  they  shall  walk  like  blind 


buying  and  selling  and  getting  money,  had 
forfeited  the  honoured  name  of  Israel,  and 
deserved  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  whom  they  closely  re- 
sembled, cp.  Hos.  xii.  8 ;  Zech.  xiv.  21 ;  Isai. 
i.  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  3. 

cut  do=wn\  is  a  totally  different  word  from 
that  rendered  cut  cff;  it  means,  be  destrojed, 
perish. 

bear  silver]  Better,  laden  miith  silver,  i.e. 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  ill-gotten,  perhaps, 
and  so  in  the  issue  a  burden. 

12,  13.  The  enemy  that  has  entered  by 
the  northern  gate  and  made  his  way  to  the 
southern  side,  will  not  only  overthrow  all  who 
stand  in  his  way,  and  the  traders  in  the 
Mortar,  he  will  enter  the  houses  of  the  rich 
who  live  at  ease,  and  will  ransack  them.  He 
will  search  every  nook  and  cooler  as  tuith 
candles  (cp.  Luke  xv.  8).  The  moral  con- 
dition of  these  Jewish  Epicureans,  that  called 
for  this  severe  punishment,  is  expressed  by  the 
prophet  in  a  forcible  figure,  they  are  settled 
on  their  lees,  more  literally  in  the  marg.  curded 
or  thiciened.  The  language  is  very  like  that 
of  Jeremiah  respecting  Moab,  he  hath  settled 
on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel  (xlviii.  ix),  but  it  is  stronger. 
The  wine  had  not  only  remained  undisturM, 
acquiring  strength  and  flavour,  it  had  become 
thick.  This  expresses  the  apathy,  the  spiritual 
insensibility  of  the  rich.  They,  like  Dives  in 
the  parable,  are  not  charged  with  any  gross 
sins,  but  they  had  become  blind  to  all  tokens 
of  God's  moral  government.  Therefore  the 
possessions  in  which  they  put  their  trust 
would  be  torn  from  them.  Nothing  short  of 
this  would  rouse  them.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
plied that  they  would  go  on  building  and 
planting  to  the  last  (cp.  Amos  v.  11 ;  Luke 
xvii.  j6— 30).  They  would  bring  on  them- 
selves the  very  curse  foretold  by  Moses,  Deut. 
xxviii.  30,  39,  as  the  contrary  blessings  are 
promised  in  Isai.  Ixv.  az. 


14 — 18.  In  these  verses  the  prophet  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  already  mentioned  (y.  7).  It  is  near, 
it  hastens  on,  it  has  a  voice  that  all  must  hear. 
Not  only  the  timid  and  the  weak  are  terrified, 
the  mighty  man  is  panic-struck  (cp.  Amos 
ii.  14).  The  prophet  uses  the  participle.  He 
seems  to  hear  his  despairing  cry  for  help. 
Bitterly  he  shrleketh  or  crieth  out  then. 
It  is  needless  to  say  where. 

15.  Striking  as  the  prophet's  description 
must  be  in  any  translation,  there  are  pecuhari- 
ties  that  cannot  be  retained  :  trouble  and  dis- 
tress represent  words  of  similar  sound ;  luaste- 
ness  and  desolation,  derivatives  from  the  same 
root.  In  the  case  of  one  who  seems  to  be 
fond  of  using  the  language  of  earlier  sacred 
writers,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first 
pair  of  words  is  found  in  Job  xv.  24;  the 
second,  twice  in  the  same  book,  chs.  xxx.  3 ; 
xxxviii.  27.  Darkness  and  gloominess  occur 
together  in  Joel  ii.  a.  Clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness (the  latter  expression  is  one  word  in  Heb.) 
are  used  together  by  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  11)  in 
describing  the  giving  of  the  Covenant.  They 
are  very  appropriate  in  a  description  of  the 
penalty  of  its  violation. 

The  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  version  of 
this  verse  form  the  first  line  of  the  great 
mediaeval  hymn,  Dies  ira,  dies  ilia. 

16.  ^  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm]  Or, 
battle  shout. 

the  high  towers]  properly,  comers  or  corner 
toiuers,  are  those  that  were  built  at  intervals 
in  the  city-walls,  so  situated  as  to  give  the 
besieged  every  advantage  over  their  assailants : 
of.  z  Chro.  XXV.  15,  and  Tacitus's  account 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  'Hist.'  v.  11.  5. 

17.  /  <vnill  bring  distress]  is  in  Heb.  one 
word,  and  is  the  same  as  is  rendered  besiege  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  j»,  where  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  when  besieged  are  predicted.  As  it 
was  God  who  mustered  the  host  of  the  in- 
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men,  because   they   have   sinned  a- 

gainst  the  Lord  :   and   their  blood 

shall  be  poured  out  as  dust,  and  their 

flesh  as  the  dung. 

'ProY. ij.      18  'Neither  their  silver  nor  their 

Lek.7.t9.  gold  shall  be  able   to   deliver   them 

in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  wrath  ;  but 

I  chap.  3.  the  whole  land  shall  be  ''devoured  by 

the  fire  of  his  jealousy :  for  he  shall 


make  even  a  speedy  riddance  of  all 
them  that  dwell  in  the  land. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  An  exhortation  to  r^mtance.  4  The  judg- 
ment of  the  FhilisHnes,  8  of  Moab  and  Am- 
mon,  11  of  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

GATHER    yourselves    together, 
yea,  gather  together,  O  nation ,  q_. 

•not  desired  J  -'"" 


,  not 
desirous. 


vader,  who  had  summoned  them  {v.  7),  so  it 
was  none  other  than  He  who  laid  siege  to  the 
guilty  city  and  distressed  its  citizens.  In  their 
helplessness  and  bewilderment  the  people  are 
compared  to  blind  men,  and  here  too  there 
seems  to  be  another  allusion  to  the  same  chap- 
ter of  Deut.  V.  29. 

as  dust'\  Being  treated  as  what  is  refuse 
and  worthless.  The  word  rendered  poured 
out  is  applied  to  solids  as  well  as  liquids. 
Thus  the  second  clause  is  equivalent  to  their 
flesh  shall  be  heaped  aj  the  dung.  The  Hebrew 
for  flesh  occurs  only  in  one  other  place,  but 
the  ancient  Versions  agree  in  giving  it  this 
meaning.  In  Arabic  the  common  word  for 
flesh  is  very  similar,  as  Tanchum  points  out. 

18.  The  sil-uer  and  the  gold  amassed  with 
so  much  care  and  toil,  would  not  be  accepted 
as  ransom  by  an  enemy  who  spared  none. 
Ezekiel  when  describing  at  large  the  ruin  of 
Israel  (vii.  19)  uses  the  words  of  Zephaniah 
in  this  place.  But  the  mercilessness  of  the 
enemy  was  the  expression  of  the  LordU  luratb. 
This  was  its  crowning  terror.  It  was  the 
flre  of  His  Jealousy  that  consumed— ^e«/o«j);, 
kindled  by  repeated  outrages  oflFered  to  His 
love.  Israel  by  idolatry  and  other  breaches 
of  covenant  was  like  a  faithless  wife,  punished 
because  loved.  The  sword  of  the  Chaldsean 
was  but  His  instrument.  It  was  He  who 
really  wielded  it.  The  language  used  is  like 
that  in  Deut,  iv.  24,  xxxii.  ai,  22. 

e-ven  a  speedy  riddance\  The  force  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  used  is,  a  destruction  and 
that  awfully  sudden.  The  former  is  translated 
consumption  in  two  places  of  Isaiah  (x.  23, 
xxviii.  22),  which  may  have  been  in  the  pro- 
phet's mind.  In  several  places  in  Jeremiah 
(e.g.  iv.  27)  it  is  a  full  end.  In  Nahum 
(i.  8,  9)  an  utter  end.  The  latter  word  is  a 
participle  used  as  a  substantive.  The  verb  of 
the  same  form  occurs  in  Ps.  civ.  29.  A  cog- 
nate form  is  found  in  Lev.  xxvi.  16  (A.V. 
terror),  Isai.  Ixv.  23.  The  particle  represented 
by  even  occurs  just  before  this  word,  and  its 
force  is  "  only,  simply,  nothing  but." 

the  land]  is  that  of  Israel.  The  chapter 
began  with  threatenings  that  embraced  the 
whole  earth  (see  on  w.  2,  3).  From  -v,  4  to 
end  they  are  limited  to  Judah. 


Chap.  II.  1.  This  chapter  contains  an 
exhortation  to  repentance,  which  is  enforced 
by  instances  of  the  overthrow  of  other  nations. 
This  is  the  second  division  of  the  book,  and 
extends  as  far  as  iii,  8. 

Gather  yourselves  together,  yea,  gather 
together^  Our  translators,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Versions,  seem  to  have 
understood  this  literally,  and  to  have  inter- 
preted the  phrase  of  some  religious  assembly, 
such  as  is  enjoined  in  Joel  ii.  16.  This,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  place  here.  The  verb  employed 
by  the  prophet  is  used  of  gathering  stubble 
(Exod.  v.  7,  12),  or  wood  (Num.  xv.  32,  33 ; 
I  K.  xvii.  10,  12).  In  this  verse  it  is  used 
in  a  reflexive  form,  and  if  understood  meta- 
phorically yields  a  very  appropriate  sense. 
The  people  are  bidden  to  gather  themselves, 
i.e.  to  search  into  their  hearts,  to  consider 
their  ways,  to  reflect;  no  longer  to  suffer 
their  minds  to  be  distracted  and  diverted  by 
inferior  objects.  Our  phrase,  to  recollect  one's 
self,  has  the  same  meaning,  but  has  lost  much 
of  its  force.  It  is  found  in  German,  sammelt 
euch.  To  heighten  the  force  of  the  command 
the  word  is  repeated,  according  to  a  well- 
known  Hebrew  idiom,  yea,  gather  together 
aU  that  by  strictest  search  ye  can  find  of  evil 
in  yourselves.  Many  other  translations  have 
been  proposed  by  modem  scholars,  such  as 
turnpale,  ioiu  down,  recoveryourselves,  which, 
however  ingenious,  are  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  are  supported  rather  by  the  usage  of 
thesame  or  cognate  words  in  kindred  languages, 
than  by  the  determinate  sense  in  which  alone 
it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  translation  of  the 
following  clause. 

O  nation  not  desired]  The  Hebrew  word 
here  used  is  found  in  places  where  its  meaning 
is  quite  clear  (Gen.  xxxi.  30 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  a), 
in  our  A.V,  represented  by  longing.  It  is 
true  that  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
same  word  in  Chddee  the  passage  might  be 
rendered  a  shameless  nation.  But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  does 
not  give  it  this  turn,  and  that  he,  together 
with  the  LXX.  and  Syriac,  has  rendered  the 
word  in  a  way  that  agrees  with  its  meaning  in 
Hebrew.  Our  translators  have  wavered  be- 
tween the  active  (marg.  not  desirous)  and  pas- 
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2  Before  the  decree  bring  forth, 
hefore  the  day  pass  as  the  chafF,  before 
the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  come 
upon  you,  before  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  anger  come  upon  you. 

3  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  meek 
of  the  earth,  which  have  wrought  his 
judgment;   seek  righteousness,   seek 


meekness  :  it  toiay  be  ye  shall  be  hid 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger. 

4  IT  For  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken, 
and  Ashkelon  a  desolation :  they  shall 
drive  out  Ashdod  at  the  noon  day,, 
and  Ekron  shall  be  rooted  up. 

5  Woe  unto  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  coast,  the  nation  of  the   Chere- 


sive  rendering.  The  former  is  supported  by 
the  usage  of  the  same  part  of  the  verb  in  the 
above  places.  The  Jews  are  addressed  as  a 
nation  luithout  longings.  They  were  satisfied 
with  themselves  and  with  their  condition. 
They  were  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  that  had  no 
longing  for  his  father's  house,  Until  he  came  to 
himself  (cp.  Hos.  xii.  8;  Rev.  iii.  17 — 19). 
And  the  prophet  would  awaken  such  longing 
for  higher  and  better  things,  when  he  bids 
them  to  search  their  hearts.  He  addresses 
them  not  by  the  honourable  term  oi  people, 
but  by  the  wider  name  of  nation. 

3.  Before  the  decree  bring  forth"]  The 
decree  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  mother  of 
the  event  (cp.  Prov.  xxvii.  i).  The  next 
clause,  before  the  day  pass  as  the  chaff',  might 
be  taken  parenthetically,  without  supplying  any 
vrord,  as  chaff  the  day  passeth  (or  more  liter- 
ally, as  there  is  no  article,  a  day).  The  words 
themselves  have  been  taken  to  mean,  that  the 
day  of  grace,  the  intervening  time  granted  for 
repentance,  will  quickly  pass  away,  or  that 
the  day  (that  day  spoken  of  in  the  context,  the 
day  of  the  Lord)  nuill  come  on,  arrive  as  rapidly 
as  chaff  flies.  The  absence  of  the  article 
makes  the  first  explanation  more  probable. 

the  fierce  anger]  is,  literally,  the  burning  of 
the  anger.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Num.  xxv. 
4,"  xxxii.  14.  It  is  no  ordinary  day.  Its 
arrival,  its  events,  its  issue,  are  all  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Lord,  Who  after  much  long- 
Suffering  will  manifest  His  wrath  against  the 
impenitent. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  the  guilty  nation  there 
were  those  who  would  listen  to  the  warning 
.  voice,  the  meek  of  the  land,  not  the  poor  or 
the  afflicted,  but  those  who  were  humble 
towards  God,  considerate  and  forbearing 
tp wards  man.  They  are  further  described  as 
having  wrought  his  judgment,  not  simply 
obediently  to  the  law  in  general,  but  doing 
what  was  right  in  each  case.  Yet  though 
they  have  a  single  eye,  they  are  imperfect. 
Hence  the  threefold  injunction,  Seek  the  Lord, 
seek  righteousness,  seek  meekness,  to  strive,  after 
higher  and  higher  attainments  in  that  very 
virtue  of  which  they  already  possess  enough 
to  deserve  to  be  called  meek. 

it  .may  be,  &c.]  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  would  be  well  with  the  righteous  and 
.meek  in  that  day,  but  they  are  warned  here  in 


the  words  of  Hooker  (Serm.  I.)  that  "  to  their 
own  safety,  their  own  sedulity  is  required." 
To  be  hidden  by  God  is  to  enjoy  His  pro- 
tection and  favour,  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

4 — 15.  In  these  verses  the  prophet  adds 
fresh  motives  for  repentance.  He  unfolds  the 
punishment  that  was  hanging  over  the  enemies 
of  Israel  on  the  west  (4 — 7),  on  the  east 
(8 — 11),  on  the  south  (iz),  and  on  the  north 
(ij — 15).  If  the  calamities  inflicted  upon 
Israel  by  their  enemies  did  not  bring  them 
back  to  God,  what  must  their  end  be  (cp. 
Amos  i.  ii.)  ?  If  the  heathen  were  punished 
for  their  transgressions,  what  did  the  people 
of  God  deserve  (iii.  6,  7)  ? 

4.  For]  The  particle  intimates  the  con- 
nection of  thought  just  stated.  The  overthrow 
of  Philistia  is  predicted  also  by  Jeremiah 
(xlvii.)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.).  Like  Amos  and 
Zechariah,  Zephaniah  mentions  only  four  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  omitting  Gath,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  no  longer  a  place  of  importance, 
or  because  the  number  four  suited  tiie  paral- 
lelism. He  begins  with  the  largest  city,  GazM, 
and  then  advances  northwards. 

Gaza  shall  be  forsaken]  The  phrase  im- 
plies that  it  would  continue  forsaken.  The 
modem  city,  while  retaining  the  name  of  the 
ancient  one,  is  on  a  different  site.  Of  the  old 
city  scarcely  a  trace  remained  in  the  days  of 
Jerome.  There  is  a  paronomasia  in  the 
original  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  English. 
It  is  as  if  we  said,  Bandon  shall  be  abandoned; 
and  there  is  another  instance  in  the  case  of 
Ekron,  which  is  thus  represented  by  Jerome, 
"Accaron,  quae  interpretatur  eradicatio,  hoc 
sustinebit,  quod  in  suo  vocabulo  sonat,  id 
est,  eradicabitur."  It  is  now  a  very  mean 
village,  with  hardly  a  remnant  of  antiquity. 

Jlshkelon]  has  been  in  ruins  since  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  119 1. 

Ashdod]  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabaeus  (i  Mace.  x.  84),  was  restored  by  the 
Romans,  but  is  now  an  insignificant  village 
retaining  the  old  name  Eshdud. 

at  the  noonday]  may  mean  signally,  in  broad 
daylight,  as  we  say,  or  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected attack.  The  latter  view  is  con- 
firmed by  Jer.  vi.  4,  5,  xv.  8.    Cp.  %  S.  iv.  5. 

5.  It  is  not  only  the  cities  that  are  to  suffer. 
There  if  a  woe  coming  on  all  the  iphabitant? 
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thites !  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a-, 
gainst  you ;  O  Canaan,  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  I  will  even  destroy, 
thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabi- 
tant. 

6  And  the  sea  coast  shall  be  dwell- 
ings and  cottages  for  shepherds,  and 
folds  for  flocks. 

7  And  the  coast  shall  be  for  the 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah ;  they 
shall  feed  thereupon :   in  the  houses 

,Q^         of  Ashkelon  shall  they  lie  down  in 
wAat,  &'c.  the  evening :    "  for  the  Lord   their 


God  shall  visit  them,  and  turn  away 
their  captivity. 

8  It  I  have,  heard  the  reproach  of 
Moab,  and  the  revilings  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  whereby  they  have 
reproached  my  people,  and  magnified 
themselves  against  their  border. 
'  g  Therefore  as  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and 
the  children  of  Ammon  as  Gomorrah, 
even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  salt- 
pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation:  the 


of  that  strip  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Philis- 
tines.    For  the  Cherethites  see  1  S.  xxx. 

Canaaa]  comprehended  the  PhiUstines,  see 
Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Num.  xiii.  49.  The  Philistines 
were  called  by  the  name  of  Canaan,  and  would 
share  its  fate,  and  tlieir  land  too  should  pass 
into  the  possession  of  Israel, 

6.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  quite  clear, 
that  the  land  should  be  so  deserted  by  its 
former  inhabitants  that  shepherds  would  be 
able  to  pasture  and  fold  their  flocks  wherever 
they  liked.  One  word,  however,  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning,  that  rendered  cottages.  It  may 
be  derived  from  a  verb  applied  to  the  digging' 
of  wells  (Gen.  xxvi.  15),  and  may  then  be 
understood  of  such  ivelh  as  shepherds  would 
sink  who  felt  that  the  land  was  secure,  or 
trenches  dug  for  the  greater  safety  of  sheep- 
folds.  Such  a  meaning  is  simpler  than  that 
given  by  some  of  digging  underground  dwelU 
jngs  as  shelter  from  the  heat.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  translated  by  wells  or  diggings. 
It  is  found  only  in  this  place.  Others  again 
translate  feasts,  according  to  the  meaning  of  a 
very  similar  word  found  in  a  K.  vi.  23.  But 
the  phrase  Jeasts  of  shepherds,  for  places  where 
flocks  feed,  is  certainly  harsh.  The  word 
itself  (CherotK)  may  have  been  chosen  from 
its  having  the  same  letters  as  the  name  of  the 
nation  to  be  dispossessed,  Cherethites. 

7.  The  word  rendered  coast  here  and  in 
the  two  preceding  verses  means  strictly  a  cord 
or  line,  hence  a  tract,  district,  or  portion  aU 
lotted  by  measure,  and  so  3.  possession  (cp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  9 ;  Ps.  xvi.  6).  The  first  words  might 
be  translated.  And  it  shall  be  a  lot  or  possession 
for  the  remnant.  The  remnant  of  Judah  con- 
stituted the  hope  of  the  nation.  These  should 
one  day  have  peaceful  possession  of  the  land 
pf  their  ancient  foes,  cp.  Obad,  "v.  12.  They 
gre  spoken  of  as  the  Lord's  flock.    They  shall 

feed.  T  hey  shall  lie  doiun — ^the  word  properly 
belongs  to  animals — in  the  evening;  amid  the 
deepenin  g  shadows  they  should  know  no  fear, 
even  in  the  houses  of  Ashkelon;  and  this. was 


certain,  because  their  God  would  "visit  them  in 
mercy,  after  -visiting  them  in  judgment. 

turn  aiway  their  captivity]  The  phrase 
occurs  first  in  Deut.  xxx.  3  (see  note  there). 
On  the  whole  prophecy  cp.  Isai.  xiv.  49 — 
3Z ;  Jer.  xlvii. ;  Ezek.  xxv.  15 — 17. 

8 — 10.  The  parallel  prophecies  against 
Moab  are  Num.  xxiv.  17 ;  Isai.  xv.,  xvi.  ^ 
Amos  ii.  i — 3  ;  Jer.  xlviii. ;  against  Ammon, 
Amos  i.  13 — 15  ;  Jer.  xlix. ;  Ezek.  xxv,  i — 7. 

Moab  and  Ammon  had  the  same  origin. 
They  had  the  same  hostility  to  the  people  of 
God.  They  would  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

The  revilings  and  reproaches  were  in  deed 
as  well  as  word.  Instances  of  this  we  find  in 
a  K.  xxiv.  a,  and  Amos  i.  13,  to  which  place 
Zephaniah  seems  to  allude  by  the  use  of  the 
word  border.  The  border  of  Israel  was  as- 
signed by  God  Himself  (Deut.  xxxii.  8).  To 
seek  to  remove  that  was  to  fight  against  Him. 
Israel  was  in  a  special  sense  His  people  (y. 
8,  10),  and  pride,  the  sin  with  which  Moab 
is  charged  by  Isaiah,  was  their  master  sin 
still,  cp.  Jer.  xlviii.  29.  And  it  was  God  Who 
heard  their  revilings.  It  is  He  Who  says,  I 
have  heard  (as  appears  from  v.  9),  and  Who 
goes  on  to  declare  how  He  will  punish.  To 
add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  prediction.  He 
confirms  it  ivith  an  oath.  His  love  for  His 
people  is  shewn  in  the  title  the  God  of  Israel, 
His  power  in  that  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The 
latter  phrase  occurs  first  in  i  S.  i.  3  (see  note 
there). 

The  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
•was  a  type  of  utter  destruction,  Deut.  xxix. 
23  ;  Isai.  i.  9,  xiii.  19.  The  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  were  descended  from  him  who 
had  been  rescued  by  God's  mercy,  and  lived, 
near  the  scene  that  should  constantly  have 
reminded  them  alike  of  God's  severity  and  good- 
ness ;  but  the  warning  was  unheeded. 

breeding  of  nettles']  should  probably  be 
possession  of  nettles,  a  place  where  nothing 
but  nettles  would  grow.  The  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  rendered  nettle  has  not  been  deter- 
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fHeb. 
make  lean. 


residue  of  my  people  shall  spoil  them, 
and  the  remnant  of  my  people  shall 
possess  them. 

10  This  shall  they  have  for  their 
pride,  because  they  have  reproached 
and  magnified  themselves  against  the 
people  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

1 1  The  Lord  will  be  terrible  un- 
to them :  for  he  will  *  famish  all  the 
gods  of  the  earth ;  and  men  shall  wor- 
ship him,  every  one  from  his  place, 
even  all  the  isles  of  the  heathen. 


12  fl  Ye  Ethiopians  also,  ye  shall 
be  slain  by  my  sword. 

13  And  he  will  stretch  out  his 
hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy 
Assyria}  and  will  make  Nineveh  a 
desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wilderness. 

14  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in 
the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of 

the  nations  :   both  the  ' "  cormorant  ^Jian. 
and   the   bittern   shall   lodge  in  the  °^'-  ^ 
'  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  shall '  Or, 
sing  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall  c'^pitm. 


mined.  For  information  consult  Smith's 
'  B.  D.'  sub  V.  Tristram  ('  N.  H.  B.'  p.  475) 
is  "inclined  to  believe  that  it  designates  the 
Prickly  Acanthus,  a  very  common  and  trou- 
blesome weed. .  .abundant  among  ruins."  The 
phrase  is  like  that  of  Isaiah  (xiv.  43)  respect- 
ing Babylon,  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  but 
it  is  a  different  vyord.  That  used  by  Zepha- 
niah  occurs  here  only. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ruins  of  the  Philistines 
(■».  7),  so  also  in  this  the  remnant  of  Israel 
would  be  the  gainers.  The  second  time  that 
the  word  people  occurs,  it  might  be  rendered 
nation  as  in  ii.  i.  These  predictions  seem  still 
tO' await  their  complete  fulfilment,  when  Israel 
is  restored  to  favour,  when  their  captivity  is 
reversed  (y.  7),  cp.  Isai.  xvi.  iz — 14. 

11.  unto  them\  Rather,  over  them,  i.e. 
the  guilty  nations.  He  is  terrible  as  a  Judge 
descending  from  heaven  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them.  The  primary  fulfilment  of  the 
prophet's  words  was  brought  about  by  the 
invasions  of  Chaldaeans,  Persians,  Moabites, 
and  Romans.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
had  ceased  to  be  nations  in  the  time  of  Origen. 
And  here  the  prophet's  glance  takes  in  the 
whole  earth.  He  sees  the  extinction  of  idol- 
atry ;  he  sees  all  bowing  down  to  the  Eternal. 
The  fate  of  Moab  and  Ammon  is  typical. 
All  idolaters  must  disappear.  When  the  Al- 
mighty shewed  His  power  in  Egypt,  He  said, 
Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute 
judgment  (Exod.  xii.  la).  He  proved  to  the 
Egyptians  that  their  idols  had  no  power  to 
protect  them.  So  here,  he  •will  famish  all  the 
gods  of  the  earth.  The  prophet  speaks  in  the 
past  tense,  for  it  is  as  if  already  done,  because 
God  wills  it.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  will 
be  famished  when  their  votaries  offer  no  more 
sacrifices  (cp.  Aristoph.  '  Aves '  1470  seq.). 

And  when  the  heathen  cease  to  worship 
idols,  they  will  worship  the  Lord.  And 
their  worship  shall  be  acceptable  not  only  in 
Jerusalem  but  in  every  place  in  which  it  shall 
be  offered  (cp.  Mai.  i.  11). 

the  isles  of  the  heathen']  is  the  same  as  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5,  see  note  there), 
and  embraces  the  remotest  regions. 


12.  In  Heb.  there  is  here  an  abrupt  change 
of  persons.  Lit.  the  words  are,  Oye  Cushites 
also,  slain  by  my  sivord  are  they.  For  the 
Ethiopians  (in  Hebrew,  Cushites)  see  Gen.  x. 
6.  Zephaniah  takes  up  the  prophecies  of 
Isdah  (xviii.,  xx.)  and  foretells  the  slaughter 
of  the  Ethiopians  by  the  Chaldaeans,  who 
were  really  the  sword  of  God,  as  executing 
His  will.  The  Ethiopians  are  mentioned  as 
allies  of  the  Egyptians  in  Jer.  xlvi.  a ;  Ezek. 
XXX.  5,  9,  and  destined  to  share  their  over- 
throw by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

13.  From  the  south  the  prophet  suddenly 
turns  to  the  north,  and  paints  the  desolation 
of  the  imperial  city  which  had  carried  Israel 
captive,  still  flourishing  and  powerful,  and 
shewing  no  symptoms  of  decay. 

And  he  ivill  stretch  out,  &c.]  The  form  of 
the  three  verbs  used  in  this  verse  is  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  what  is  commonly  called  jussive, 
and  is  here  expressive  of  a  wish,  May  he  stretch 
...and  destroy. ..and  make. 

God  would  stretch  out  His  hand  against 
Assyria,  as  against  Judah  (see  on  i.  4). 

dry  like  a  •wilderness']  The  same  two  words 
occur  together  in  Isai.  xxxv.  i ;  A.  V.  the 
•wilderness  and  the  solitary  place.  The  spot  is 
wasted  by  man,  and  then  ceases  to  be  in- 
habited or  cultivated. 

14.  In  the  absence  of  man  the  site  is  taken 
possession  of  hy _flocks,  here,  not  sheep  or  oxen, 
but  herds  of  wild  beasts  (cp.  Isai.  xiii.  ao — 22), 
as  is  intimated  in  the  phrase  that  immediately 
follows,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations,  literally, 
all  the  beasts  of  nation,  which  may  mean,  such 
as  herd  together.  So  nation  is  used  of  locusts 
in  Joel  (i.  6),  who  calls  them  also  a  people 
(ii.  a),  cp.  Prov.  xxx.  %s,  a6.  The  form  of 
the  word  for  beast  is  ancient,  the  same  as  that 
found  m  the  place  in  which  it  first  occurs 
(Gen.  i.  24).     It  always  means  wild  animals. 

the  cormorant  and  the  bittern]  Or,  tlie 
pelican  (marg.)  and  the  hedgehog,  which 
are  mentioned  together  in  Isai.  xxxiv.  11, 
where  a  similar  scene  of  desolation  is  described. 
In  Ps.  cii.  6,  we  have  the  pelican  of  the  wilder- 
ness..  There  would  be  no  lack  of  water  for 
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A?L™^  *tf  in  the  thresholds :  "for  he  shall  un- 

uncmered.  covcr  the  ccdar  work. 

15  This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that 
dwelt,  carelessly,    that    said    in   her 

nsai.  47.  heart,  *I  am^  and  there  is  none  be- 
side me :  how  is  she  become  a  de- 
solation, a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in  !  every  one  that  passeth  by 
her  shall  hiss,  and  wag  his  hand. 

CHAPTER  III. 

1  A  sharp  reproof  of  yentsalem  for  divers  sins, 
S  An  exhortation  to  wait  for  the  restoration 


of  Israel,  14  and  to  rejoice  for  their  salvation 
iy  God. 

WOE  to  « t  her  that  is  filthy  and  ;or,^^ 
polluted,  to  the  oppressmg  city!  aus. 

2  She  obeyed  not  the  voice ;  she crmu'. 
received  not  "correction  ;  she  trusted  n  Or, in- 
not  in  the  Lord  ;  she  drew  not  near  * ""  ""*" 
to  her  God. 

3  "  Her  princes  within  her  are  roar-  "  E«k.  =2. 
ing  lions  ;    her  judges    are   evening  Micaii  3. 
wolves  ;  they  gnaw  not  the  bones  till  "' 

the  morrow. 


this  bird  near  Nineveh.  The  bittern,  which, 
loves  solitude,  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  verse 
with^oo/j  ofiuater  in  Isaiah  (xiv.  23).  Sonme 
aquatic  bird,  such  as  the  bittern,  seems  to  suit 
this  placg,  a^  well  as  the  others,  better  than 
hedgehog,  which  rendering,  however,  has  the 
support  of  the  old  Versions,  and  modem 
philologists.  Bittern  is  preferred  by  Tristram 
('  N.  H.  B.'  p.  244),  and  by  a  naturalist  m 
Smith'^  '  B.  D.'  Vol.  in.  p.  xxxi.  See  too  the 
same  vsriter's  Art.  Pelican,  Vol.  II.  p.  767.  ' 

lodge']     Lit.  pass  the  night. 

upper  lintels]  The  marginal  rendering  is. 
better,  knops  or  chapiters,  i.e.  capitals,  here 
probably  to  be  understood  as  lying  among 
the  ruins. 

their  ■voice]  should  be  a  voice.  Some  think 
the  reference  is  to  the  note  of  some  bird,  as  an 
owl  frequenting  ruins ;  but  it  may  simply 
mean  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  moans  or 
whistles  about  the  ruined  ivindows.  Desola- 
tion on  the  threshold,  reigning  where  before 
men  were  ever  passing  in  and  out.  Capital, 
luindoiu,  threshold,  the  building  from  base  to 
summit  is  a  ruin,  and  that  not  the  work  of 
time,  but  of  a  Divine  hand.  For  He  hath  laid 
bare  the  cedar  work.  The  word  might  indeed 
be  tj(ken  impersonally,  one  hath  laid  bare. 
But  1;.  13  suggests  that  we  have  here  Him 
who  stretched  out  His  hand  against  the  city. 
The  roofe  at  least,  perhaps  the  walls  and 
floors,  were  adorned  with  cedar,  if  not  made  of 
it  (cp.  Jer.  xxii.  14,  15),  and  this  cedar  ixiork 
was  laid  bare  when  wind  and  rain  were  no 
longer  kept  out  by  awnings  and  doors.  (As  to 
the  probable  structure  of  Assyrian  roofe,  see 
Rawlinson's '  Ancient  Monarchies,'  11.  p.  585.) 

15.  The  prophet  having  depicted  the  ruin 
of  Nineveh,  now  speaks  scornfully  of  its 
overthrow  and  desolation,  in  contrast  with  its 
former  pride  and  arrogance. 

This]  This  untenanted  ruin  was  once  the 
exulting  city.  The  epithet  is  applied  by 
Isaiah  to  Jerusalem  (xxii.  2,  xxxiv.  13),  to 
Tyre  (xxiii.  7).  Dwelling  carelessly,  &c. 
The  same  words  are  used  by  Isaiah  (xlvii.  8) 
of  Babylon. 

/  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me]     The 


same  phrase  is  found  in  Isai.  xlvii.  8.  A 
similar  one  is  used  often  in  Isaiah  by  God 
Himself  (cp.  xlv.  5,  6,  18,  22).  It  would 
seem  therefore  to  be  implied  that  Nineveh 
deified  herself.  Hissing  and  wagging  of  the 
hand  express  exultation  over  the  fallen,  cp. 
Job  xxvii.  23. 

Chap.  III.  1.  From  i — 7  the  prophet 
sharply  rebukes  Jerusalem  for  her  grievous 
sins. 

the  oppressing  city]  is  not  named,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  which  is  meant. 

filthy]  should  be  rebellious,  i.e.  against 
God. 

polluted]  by  sins ;  oppressing  the  weak  and 
friendless  (Jer.  xxii.  3).  The  force  of  the 
prophet's  words  would  be  better  represented 
by  translating  them  thus  : — Woe,  rebellious  and 
polluted  I    Thou  oppressing  city  1 

2.  Her  sin  was  fourfold,  (i)  Disobedience 
(cp.  Jer.  xxii.  21),  she  obeyed  not.  (2)  When 
correction  or  chastisement  followed  she  was  re- 
fractory. (3)  She  trusted  in  Egypt  or  Assyria 
rather  than  in  Him.  (4)  She  drew  not  near 
to  her  God.  While  shewing  outward  homage, 
did  not  dram}  near  to  Him  in  heart,  as  to 
One  Who  was  hers  by  covenant  (cp.  Isai.  Iviii. 
2).  The  first  half  of  the  verse  is  found  in 
Jei-.  vii.  28. 

3.  If  the  city  were  such  as  the  prophet 
represents,  the  guilt  lay  chiefly  with  those 
whose  rank  and  office  gave  them  influence: 
princes,  judges,  prophets,  and  priests. 

within  her]  is  In  tlie  midst  of  her,  as 
m-w.  5,  15,  17. 

roaring  lions]  Terrifying,  plundering,  and 
slaying  all  who  were  in  their  power,  to  whom 
they  should  have  been  shepherds  (cf.  Prov. 
xxviii.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  27). 

evening  wolves]  The  same  expression  is 
found  in  Hab.  i.  8.  Such  as  all  day  long  had 
felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which,  under  cover 
of  night  (Ps.  civ.  20),  they  went  forth  to. 
satisfy,  and  so  fierce  was  their  appetite  that 
they  devoured  all  the  prey  at  once. 

they  gnaw. not  the  boites,  &c.]     In  Hebrew 
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[v.  4—7. 


»J«»3.        4.    Her   *  prophets   are    light   and 
Hos.  9. 7.  treacherous  persons  :  her  priests  have 

polluted  the  sanctuary,  they  have  done 
«  Eiek.  ss.  c  violence  to  the  law. 

5  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst 

thereof;  he  will  not  do  iniquity : 
t'Heb.  t  every  morning  doth  he  bring  his 
iymorn.  judgment  to  light,  he  faileth  not;  but 
"■^'         the  unjust  knoweth  no  shame. 


■  6  I  have  cut  ofF  the  nations :  their 
'  towers  are  desolate ;  I  made  their  '  ""■' 
Streets  waste,  that  none  passeth  by: 
their  cities  are  destroyed,  so  that 
there  is  no  man,  that  there  is  none 
inhabitant. 

•  7  I  said.  Surely  thou  wilt  fear  me, 
thou  wilt  receive  instruction ;  so  their 
dwelling  should  not  be  cut  off,  how- 


it  is  one  verb,  which  our  translators  have 
taken  as  a  denominative  from  a  word  some- 
. times  used  for  a  bone.  Another  form  of  the 
verb  has  this  meaning  (Num.  xxiv.  8).  But 
in  this  place  probably  the  rendering  should  be 
in  agreement  with  the  ancient  Versions :  they 
reserve  nought  for  the  morrotu. 

4.  lightl  Or,  reckless,  unprincipled,  as- 
serting that  they  delivered  a  message  from 
God,  while  uttering  their  own  words. 

The  word  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  the 
epithet  given  to  the  companions  of  Abimelech 
(Judg.  ix.  4).  A  derivation  occurs  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  32)  very  like  this,  in 
which  it  is  said  of  the  false  prophets  that  they 
cause  my  people  to  err  by  their  lies  and  by  their 
lightness. 

treacherous  persons'^  Lit.  men  of  treacheries 
or  perfidies.  Systematically  they  deceived 
others,  encouraging  the  people  with  false  hopes 
(cf.  Lam.  ii.  14). 

And  the  misleading  teaching  of  the  prophets 
was  aided  by  the  priests.  They  were  com- 
bined to  lead  astray  those  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  guide.  According  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (v.  31)  they  played  into  each  other's 
hands.  It  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the 
duty  of  the  priests  to  put  difference  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  between  clean,  and  unclean 
(Lev.  X.  10).  The  word  rendered  sanctuary 
is  better  understood  of  whatever  is  holy  or 
sacred.  The  priests  profane  iwhat  is  sacred. 
So  they  do  violence  to  the  latu,  by  their  per- 
verse interpretations  they  make  it  void.  Both 
these  charges  are  repeated  and  explained  in 
Ezek.  xxii.  z6. 

5.  The  just  Lord,  &c.]  This  was  the 
ag:grayation  of  all  the  people's  offences.  Their 
injustice  and  iniquity  were  rebuked  daily  by 
the  tokens  of  His  presence  Whom  they  knew 
to  be  just  and  holy.  There  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  words  of  Moses'  song  (Deut. 
xxxii.  4),  a  God  of  truth  and  iwithout  iniquity, 
Just  and  right  is  he.. 

morning  by  morning  doth  he  bring  his 
judgment  to  lightl  As  each  morning  the  rising 
sun  sheds  light  upon  the  world,  so  each  morn- 
ing, day  by  day,  there  were  clear  proofs  to  all 
who  would  see  that  they  had  amongst  them  a 
righteous  Governor,  rewarding  the  good  and 
punishing  the  wicked.    The  next  verse  gives 


instances  of  God's  judgments  upon  guilty 
nations,  and  amongst  the  Jews  themselves 
prosperity  and  adversity  were  the  sure  signs 
of  God's  favour  and  displeasure.  This  view 
suits  the  context  better  than  any  reference  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Divine  law  by  means 
of  prophets,  or  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Jew- 
ish ritual. 

he  faileth  not']  As  the  nominative  is  not 
expressed,  it  might  be  it  (God's  judgment) 
faileth  not.  The  same  word  is  used  in  Isaiah 
(xl.  36),  where  it  is  said  of  the  stars,  not  one 
faileth.  The  daily  manifestation  of  God's 
judgment  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  ■ 

.  All  this  was  lost  upon  the  unjust.  He  was 
blind  to  the  light,  he  knew  no  shame.  In 
Hebrew  the  word  for  unjust  is  nearly  allied  to 
that  translated  iniquity.  This  brings  out  more 
strongly  the  contrast  between  God  and  man. 
There  are  several  similar  statements  in  Je- 
remiah (iii.  3,  vi.  15,  viii.  ii). 

6.  In  this  verse  the  reference  cannot  be  to 
the  nations  mentioned  earlier  in  the  prophecy, 
ii.  4 — 15,  for  their  punishment  was  still  future. 
The  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  may  be 
referred  to,  or  God's  judgments  upon  guilty 
cities,  executed  by  the  Assyrians  or  others  (a 
K.  xix.  15).  It  is  simplest  to  understand  the 
towers  (corner  towers')  literally  as  in  i.  16,  not 

,  of  princes,  who  are  sometimes  thus  denomi- 
nated (Judg.  XX.  a;  Isai.  xix.  13).  If  the 
nations,  the  heathen  that  knew  not  God,  suf- 
fered thus  under  His  judgments,  what  did 
that  people  deserve  whom  alone  He  knewf 
(Amos  iii.  j.) 

7.  Surely,  &c.]  Or,  Only  fear  me,  receive 
correction.  The  latter  phrase  is  the  same  as  in 
V.  a.  In  each,  Jerusalem  is  the  subject. 
There  her  special  sms  against  God  were  re- 
counted. Here  she  is  reminded  of  what  God 
had  said  to  her  by  His  prophets.  They  had 
commanded  fear  and  submission,  that  her  ruin 
might  be  averted. 

their  dwellingl  should  be  her  dwelling ; 
and  what  is  meant  is,  the  place  where  God 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  her,  the  temple,  for  this 
is  the  prevailing  meaning  of  the  word  used, 
cf  a  Chro.  xxxvi.  15.  Similar  is  the  language 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xxiii.  38,  your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate.    To  prevent  this  coming 
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soever  I  punished  them :  but  they 
rose  early,  and  corrupted  all  their 
doings. 

8  IT  Therefore  wait  ye  upon  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  until  the  day  that 
I  rise  up  to  the  prey :  for  my  deter- 
mination is  to  gather  the  nations, 
that  I  may  assemble  the  kingdoms, 
to  pour  upon  them  mine  indignation, 
even  all  my  fierce  anger :  for  all  the 


^  chap.  ] 
18. 


earth  shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire 
of  my  ''jealousy. 

9  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  peo- 
ple a  pure  ♦  language,  that  they  may  f  Heb.  up. 
all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

to  serve  him  with  one  *  consent.  '/^^w 

10  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethi- 
opia my  suppliants,  even  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  dispersed,  shall  bring  mine 
offering. 


calamity  had  been  the  design  of  every  threat, 
every  chastisement. 

hipwsoever  I  punished  them,  or  her]  These 
words  have  been  variously  translated  and  un- 
derstood. Their  simplest  rendering  is,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  I  appointed  concerning  her.  Judg- 
ments were  iMointed  for  Jerusalem  if  she 
repented  not,  if^she  turned  not  to  God,  and 
received  not  instruction  from  His  prophets. 

they  rose  earfyj  The  phrase  expresses  the 
set  purpose  and  eager  haste  with  which  they 
sinned.  It  was  with  a  high  hand  that  they 
sinned.  The  absence  of  the  conjunction  be- 
tween the  verbs  gives  force  to  the  prophet's 
language.  The  word  for  doings  has  always  a 
.  bad  sense  when  used  of  men. 

The  rest  of  the  prophecy  divides  naturally 
into  four  parts,  of  which  i  Qw.  8 — ^10)  con- 
tains reasons  for  hope  and  patience;  a  Qv-v. 
II — 13)  a  description  of  Israel  when  restored; 
3  (vv.  14 — 17)  a  song  of  triumph;  4  Quv. 
18 — 20)  a  renewed  assurance  of  restoration. 

8.  Therefore  ivaitye  upon  me"]  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  therefore  and  its  connection 
with  what  goes  before  will  be  determined  by 
the  force  of  the  phrase,  inait  upon  me.  This 
always  expresses  a  confident  reliance  on  God 
(cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  ao;  Isai.  viii.  17;  Hab.  ii.  3). 
The  words  then  can  not  be  addressed  in  irony 
to  those  reckless  sinners  upon  whom  the  long- 
■sufFering  of  God  had  had  no  effect,  as  if  they 
were  bidden  to  luait  for  the  punishment  that 
would  soon  come,  but  can  only  apply  to  the 
meek  of  the  land  (ii.  3),  the  remnant  that  God 
would  spare,  with  which  the  future  welfare  of 
the  nation  was  bound  up.  Therefore,  because 
God  would  surely  execute  judgment  upon  the 
guilty,  let  the  pious  luait  upon  Him,  patiently, 
trustfully,  for  He  had  good  things  in  store  for 
them;  the  punishment  of  the  nations,  of  which 
mention  is  made  immediately,  should  be  fol- 
lowed not  only  by  their  admission  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  but  by  the 
restoration  of  Israel. 

seuth  the  Zoj?d]     Lit.  the  Lord's  utterance. 

until']  is  rather  for,  the  preposition  used 
after  the  verb  is  repeated.  The  passage  might 
be  rendered  literally,  ibaitfor  me,  for  the  day. 

rise  up  to  the  prey]  is  the  gesture  of  the 
warrior  who  rises  up  for  the  fight  in  the  confi- 
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dent  expectation  of  seizing  the  prey  (cf.  Ps.  vii. 
6;  Isai.  ii.  19,  ai).  The  word  ior  prey  is 
rare,  but  its  sense  is  quite  certain  from  its  use 
in  Gen.  xlix.  27;  Isai.  xxxiii.  23. 

determination]  is  ht.  judgment,  judicial  sen- 
tence, for  the  gathering  of  the  nations  for 
punishment,  cp.  Joel  iii.  11 — 14. 

for  all  the  earth,  &c.]  The  judgment  was 
to  be  universal.  The  language  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  i.  18,  only  what  is  there  said  of 
the  luhole  land  of  Israel  is  applied  here  to  all 
the  earth. 

9.  For  then  will  I,  &c.J  For  introduces 
a  new  ground  of  hope  for  Israel.  The  chas- 
tisement of  the  heathen  is  to  lead  to  their  con- 
version, their  conversion  is  to  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  God's  people.  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  word 
people.  "Hie  prophet  uses  the  plural.  It  should 
be  peoples — all  other  nations  besides  the 
Jews.  Hitherto  they  had  been  worshipping 
their  idols,  but  then,  when  chastisement  had 
done  its  appointed  work,  I  •will  turn  to  them  a 
pure  language,  or  lip,  i.e.  I  will  work  such  a 
change  in  them  that  the  lip  that  was  rendered 
impure  by  words  of  praise  and  worship  offered 
to  idols,  and  words  coming  from  an  unsancti- 
fied  heart,  shall  become  pure  (cp.  Isai.  vi.  j). 
The  idiomatic  use  of  the  word  turn  here  is 
well  illustrated  by  i  S.  x.  9,  God  gave  him 
(lit.  turned  to  him)  another  heart,  cp.  Isai. 
xix.  18. 

The  fruit  of  this  pure  lip  is  the  sincere 
worship  of  God.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Here 
public  worship  is  referred  to  (cp.  Gen.  iv.  26) 
as  is  shewn  by  what  follows. 

to  serve  him  tuith  one  consent]  In  the  Heb. 
it  is  with  one  shoulder,  as  of  men  helping  one 
another  to  support  a  heavy  load.  So,  steadily, 
strenuously. 

10.  As  this  verse  stands  in  the  A.V.  the 
meaning  is  that  the  Jevys  who  had  been  dis- 
persed as  far  as  Ethiopia  (Heb.  Cush)  should 
return  to  their  land,  and  there  Bring  an  offer- 
ing to  God. 

the  daughter  of  my  dispersed]  is  a  phrase 
that  can  hardly  apply  to  any  but  the  Jews. 
But  the  words  may  also  be  rendered  thus : — 
From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  they  shall 
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[v.  11-^14. 


11  In  that  day  shalt  thou  not  be 
ashamed  for  all  thy  doings,  wherein 
thou  hast  transgressed  against  me  : 
for  then  I  will  take  away  out  of  the 
midst  of  thee  them  that  rejoice  in 
thy  pride,  and  thou  shalt   no  more 

*  "J/'"  ^c    haughty   '  because    of  my    holy 

12  I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst 
of  thee  an  aiHicted  and  poor  people, 


and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

13  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall 
not  do  iniquity,  nor  speak  lies ;  nei- 
ther shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found 
in  their  mouth :  for  they  shall  feed 
and  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid. 

14  fl  Sing,  O  '  daughter  of  Zion ; '  isa>.  12. 
shout,  O  Israel ;  be  glad  and  rejoice  "    ^ '' 


bring  mine  offering,  my  suppliants,  the  daughter 
of  my  dispersed.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  un- 
derstood the  passage  thus,  and  many  modem 
scholars  construe  it  in  the  same  way.  This 
interpretation  suits  the  context  (fvu.  8,  9)  in 
which  the  heathen  nations  are  spoken  of. 
They  are  first  punished,  then  converted,  and 
the  fruit  of  their  conversion  is  to  restore  the 
Jewish  exiles  to  their  own  land.  The  Jews 
themselves  are  the  offering  which  the  Gentiles 
bring  in  token  of  their  faith  in  God.  And 
this  agrees  remarkably  with  a  prediction  in 
Isaiah  (Ixvi.  ao),  in  which  the  Jews  are 
spoken  of  as  an  offering  brought  by  the  Gen- 
tiles. There  (v.  19)  several  nations  are  men- 
tioned by  name ;  here  only  one,  and  that  very 
remote.  The  Ethiopians  alone  may  be  named 
here  as  having  been  named  before  in  the  pro- 
phecy (ii.  ii).  The  fulfilment  of  the  words 
is  still  future,  and  the  time  indicated  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  that  foretold  in  Rom.  xi.  35 
foil.  The  phrase  from  beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  occurs  in  Isai.  xviii.  i  (see  note  there). 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
Jews  in  Abyssinia,  where  they  bear  the  name 
of  Falashas  or  immigrants.  There  is  a  full 
account  of  them  in  the  work  of  a  missionary 
who  has  visited  them;  Stern,  'Wanderings 
among  the  Falashas.' 

offering^  is  a  technical  word,  meaning,  in 
contrast  with  sacrijice,  a  bloodless  gift.  See 
notes  on  Lev.  ii. 

11.    In  that  day]   The  day  foretold  in  -v.  8. 

shalt  thou  not  be  ashamed,  &c.]  Hitherto 
the  pious  few  had  been  exposed  to  shame  and 
scorn,  because  involved  in  the  punishment  for 
national  transgressions.  Henceforth  the  cause 
of  such  shame  should  cease.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  (Ix.  21)  may  be  compared,  thy  people 
also  shall  be  all  righteous. 

for  then]  Such  characters  as  are  described 
in  w.  3,  4  should  no  longer  be  found. 

them  that  rejoice  in  thy  pride]  It  was  over- 
weening pride  and  arrogance  that  lay  at  the 
root  of  all  their  sins.  The  same  phrase  is 
found  in  Isai.  xiii.  3  (A.V.  them  that  rejoice 
in  My  highness).  They  should  no  more  be 
haughty  In  (as  in  margin)  God's  holy  moun- 
tain, in  Jerusalem.  The  princes  and  judges, 
the  priests  and  prophets,  had  sinned  with  a 


high  hand,  presumptuously  (Num.  xv.  30),  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  plainest  laws. 

12.  I  nvill  also]  Better,  And  I  luill  leave, 
i.  e.  leave  as  a  remnant. 

afflicted  and  poor]  There  is  a  very  similar 
passage  in  Isaiah  (xiv.  31),  the  poor  (or  afflict- 
ed') of  Sis  people  shall  trust  in  it.  Cp.  Zech.  xi. 
7,  II. 

These  words  express  primarily  the  outward 
condition,  but  it  suits  the  context  better  to 
understand  them  as  expressive  of  lowliness  of 
mind,  poverty  of  spirit  (Matt.  v.  3).  The 
poor  and  afflicted  are  contrasted  with  vas  proud 
and  haughty  of  the  previous  verse.  They  trust 
not  in  the  temple,  not  in  themselves,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

13.  The  remnant]  The  substantive  is  a 
derivative  of  the  verb  used  in  the  previous 
verse,  /  ijjill  leave.  Here  the  performance  of 
duty  to  man  is  described.  They  would  be- 
come like  Him  Whom  they  worshipped. 
They  would  do  no  iniquity  (cp.  v.  5).  The 
citizens  should  be  firee  from  the  sins  of  lying 
and  deceit,  which  had  disgraced  even  the  pro- 
phets of  earlier  days  {v.  4). 

fot^  The  particle  seems  to  be  used  because 
their  state  of  security  depended  upon  their 
obedience,  and  so  was  a  proof  of  it.  In  the 
words  none  shall  make  them  afraid  the  prophet 
uses  the  very  phrase  employed  in  the  Law 
(Lev.  xxvi.  6),  when  the  blessings  attendant 
upon  keeping  the  commandments  are  enume- 
rated. In  Hebrew  they  is  expressed,  and  is 
therefore  emphatic.  These,  such  as  might 
seem  too  feeble  to  be  safe. 

14 — ^17.  The  prophet  bids  Zion  rejoice  and 
sing  in  prospect  of  future  happiness.  Trials 
and  calamities  were  before  her  citizens,  but  they 
might  be  armed  with  patience;  nay,  rejoice  in 
tribulation,  because  their  sufferings,  however 
severe,  would  surely  be  followai  by  such 
consolations  and  joys  as  they  had  never  yet 
known.  The  grounds  of  rejoicing  are  thi-ee : 
(i)  The  removal  of  chastisement  and  the  sure 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  Great  King 
amongst  them.  (2)  Their  perfect  safety.  (3) 
The  manifestation  of  God's  almighty  power 
and  tender  love. 

14.   shout,  O  Israel]   The  verb  is  in  the 
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with  all  the  heart,  O  daughter  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

15  The  Lord  hath  taken  away 
thy  judgments,  he  hath  cast  out  thine 
enemy :  the  king  of  Israel,  even  the 
Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee :  thou 
shalt  not  see  evil  any  more. 

16  In  that  day  it  shall  be  said 
to  Jerusalem,  Fear  thou  not :  and  to 
Zion,  Let  not  thine  hands  be  '  slack. 


17  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
midst  of  thee  is  mighty ;  he  will  save, 
he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy; 

*  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he  will  joy  ■»  Heb. 
over  thee  with  smgmg.  «■&«<. 

18  I  will  gather  them  that  are  sor- 
rowful for  the  solemn  assembly,  who 

are  of  thee,  to  whom  *  the  reproach  of  *  Heb.  thf 
It  was  a  burden.  ««  a  was 

19  Behold,  at  that  time  I  will  un-  '"^'""''^ 


plural,  as  Israel  stands  for  Israelites.  There 
had  been  a  rejnc'mg  that  was  evfl,  because  it 
was  the  expression  of  pride  (y.  11).  Here 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  are  bidden  to  rejoice, 
to  pour  out,  without  stint,  all  the  joy  of  their 
heart  in  songs  of  praise  and  shouts  of  triumph 
for  all  the  blessings  they  had  received. 

15.  _  The  Lord,  &c.]  Judgments  are  here 
penalties  inflicted  by  righteous  judicial  sen- 
tence, chastisements  appointed  by  God  (cp. 
Ezek.  V.  8).  And  as  He  sent  them,  He  alone 
removed  them.  So  it  was  He  Who  had  cast 
out  Zion's  enemy.  The  same  verb  is  used  in 
Lev.  xiv.  36  of  clearing  out  a  house,  in  Isai. 
xl.  3,  Ivii.  14  of  clearing  ani  preparing  a  road. 
When  the  enemy  has  done  the  work  allotted 
to  him,  a  Divine  hand  puts  him  aside.  The 
true  ISng  of  Israel  is  once  more  acknowledged 
and  obeyed  by  His  subjects,  now  no  longer 
rebellious  (cp.  Isai.  lii.  7;  Ezek.  xlviii.  35), 
and  therefore  they  shall  not  see  evil  any  more. 

see"]  is  equivalent  to  feel,  experience,  cp.  Jer. 
V.  I  a. 

16.  In  that  day"]  So  conspicuous  should  be 
the  sign  of  God's  favour  to  His  people  that 
others  should  observe  it,  and  express  their 
joyous  sympathy  with  Jerusalem's  prosperity. 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  this  place 
and  Isai.  Ixii.  a — 4. 

and  to  Zion']  Better,  Zion,  in  the  vocative. 
Slackness  of  hands  is  the  emblem  of  despond- 
ency, cp.  %  S.  iv.  I ;  Isai.  xiii.  7. 

17.  thy  Goi\  In  this  one  title  there  was 
the  sure  pledge  of  all  good.  He  is  mighty. 
The  epithet  recalls  some  places  in  Deutero- 
nomy (vii.  a  I,  X.  17),  in  which  it  is  used  to 
give  Israel  courage  in  the  face  of  all  dangers. 
Because  He  is  such,  He  can  and  will  sa-ve. 
Cp.  Jer.  xiv.  9. 

he  <will  rejoice,  &c.]  There  is  a  close  re- 
semblance between  this  place  and  Isai.  Ixii.  5, 
as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so 
shall  thy  God  rejoice  over  thee.  The  emphatic 
expression  rejoice  luithjoy  is  found  also  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  3. 

he  twill  rest  in  his  love"]  Lit.  He  luill  be 
silent  in  His  love  (marg.).  The  silence  may 
indicate  that  He  would  make  no  mention  of 
His  people's  sins,  that  in  the  greatness  of  His 


love  He  would  not  remember  them.  Or  it 
may  represent  the  unspeakable  love  that  God 
bears  to  His  people.  As  the  bridegroom  at 
one  time  is  delighted  to  gaze  on  his  bride 
without  uttering  a  word,  so  at  another  he  joys 
over  her  ivith  singing.  This  is  the  third  word 
used  in  the  verse  to  express  gladness.  The 
verb  means  exult.  In  reading  the  passage  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  vv.  14 — 17 
the  pronouns  of  the  second  person  are  all 
feminine. 

18 — 20.  The  joys  of  which  the  prophet 
speaks  were  distant.  He  does  not  forget  the 
present  sorrows  of  Israel  or  the  sufferings  they 
had  yet  to  bear,  before  they  could  raise  the 
shout  of  triumph.  He  has  words  of  comfort 
specially  adapted  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  those 
who  mourned  in  Zion.  It  is  God  Himself 
Who  now  speaks  (y.  so)  to  the  sorro'wjul, 
assuring  them  that  He  knows  their  sorrows, 
that  He  will  deliver  and  restore  them,  take 
away  their  reproach,  and  make  them  famous. 

18.  This  obscure  verse  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  clearer  by  a  literal  translation,  in 
which  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  original  is 
carefully  retained :  Them  that  sorrow  for  the 
solemn  assembly  I  gather.  Of,  or  from  thee 
they  are,  a  burden  upon  her  is  reproach. 

It  is  Zion  or  Jerusalem  that  is  still  address- 
ed. Her  citizens  are  exiles,  and  among  them 
are  some  at  least  who  mourn  that  they  cannot 
go  up  to  the  Holy  City  to  take  part  in  solemn 
assembly  and  sacred  festival  there.  Their 
feelings  would  find  utterance  in  Pss.  xlii., 
xliii.  Cp.  Lam.  i.  4,  ii.  6.  In  Isai.  xxxiii.  20 
Zion  is  called  the  city  of  our  solemnities.  Such 
are  of,  or  from  Zion,  her  true  children,  alive 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  taking 
delight  in  sacred  worship.  These  God  wiU 
gather  frorji  among  the  heathen,  and  since  this 
is  sure,  the  past  tense  is  used,  /  have  gathered. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  is  a  heavy  burden  on 
Zion,  and  that  burden  is  the  reproach  of  her 
foes,  cp.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  Here  there  is  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  of  person,  so  frequent 
in  the  prophetical  writings,  upon  her  instead  of 
upon  thee. 

19.  It  is  hard  for  "Zion  in  her  anguish" 
to  beheve  these  good  tidings.     Her  condition 
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/'Micahi.  '^^  all  that  afflict  thee:  and  I  will 
7-  save   her  that  /halteth,  and   gather 

I  will  set  her  that  was  driven  out;  and  '  1  will 
*^ai£'/'^  get  them  praise  and  fame  in  every  land 
ii«?'  ^  *  where  they  have  been  put  to  shame. 
shame.  20  At  that  time  will  I  bring  you 


again,  even  in  the  time  that  I  ga- 
ther you :  for  I  will  make  you  a 
name  and  a  praise  among  all  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  when  I  turn  back 
your  captivity  before  your  eyes,  saith 
the  Lord. 


as  a  captive  seems  so  hopeless.  Hence  she  is 
bidden  to  look  to  God  as  her  deliverer. 

Behold']    The  event  is  strange,  but  certain. 

I  nvill  undo]  Rather,  I  <will  deal  inith; 
clearly,  in  the  way  of  retribution  here. 

What  follows  contains  references  to  earlier 
prophecies.  The  words  of  Micah  (iv.  6)  are 
In  that  day.  ..ivill  I  assemble  her  that  halteth, 
and  I  <will gather  her  that  is  driven  out,. .and  I 
luill  make  her  that  halted  a  remnant. 

I  will  set  tbem  for  a  praise  and  a 
name.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Deut.  xxvi. 
i8,  19,  where  God  covenants  to  Israel,  if  obe- 
dient, to  make  them  high  above  all  nations. .  .in 
(or  for)  praise,  and  in  (or  for)  a  name  (cp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  i). 

When  the  people  of  Israel  recognized  the 
hand  of  God  in  their  chastisements,  returned 
to  Him,  and  kept  His  laws.  He  would  fulfil 
to  the  letter  His  part  of  the  ancient  covenant. 
Not  only  would  He  restore  them  and  bless 
them,  but  make  them  famous  in  every  land  of 
their  shame,  or,  as  the  woi'ds  may  be  rendered 
literally,  in  all  the  earth,  their  shame,  i.e.  the 
scene  of  their  shame.  Wherever  the  Jews 
in  their  dispersion  had  been  treated  with  in- 
dignity, they  should  one  day  be  honoured  and 
praised. 

20.    M  that  time]     Twice  in  this  verse. 


once  in  the  previous  verse,  the  time  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  Divine  coun- 
sels. And  the  assurance  of  restoration  is 
repeated  in  what  follows. 

•will  I  bring  you  again]  Better,  I  ivill  bring 
you  in  or,  as  we  might  express  it  in 
English,  bring  you  home,  and  this  even  in  the 
time  that  I  gather  you.  Not  only  should  they, 
be  gathered  togetlier  from  the  many  lands  to 
which  they  had  been  scattered,  but  should  be 
brought  home  to  their  own  land.  And  these 
two  events,  so  closely  connected,  shall  be  so 
strange,  that  all  the  world  must  notice  them. 

a  name  and  a  praise]  are  in  Heb.  the  same 
words  as  are  rendered  in  v.  19  praise  and 
fame.  Not  only  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
had  been  exiles,  but  among  all  the  peoples, 
or  nations,  of  the  earth  they  should  be  cele- 
brated. Thus  should  be  fulfilled  the  promise 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  10  (where  people  should  be 
peoples'). 

captivity]  is  plural  in  Hebrew.  In  every 
other  place,  except  Ezek.  xvi.  53,  the  word  is 
found  in  the  singular.  It  may  point  to  the  final 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  For  the  phrase  turn 
back  your  captivity  see  note  on  Deut.  xxx.  3. 

before  your  eyes]  Visibly,  conspicuously, 
signally,  so  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  Who 
has  wrought  this  great  work,  cp.  Deut.  -xxix. 
z ;  Isai.  lii.  8. 
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§  I.     Person  of  the  Prophet  and  date  of 
his  mission. 

ON  the  first  of  these  points  there 
is  very  little  known,  and  the  second 
admits  of  no  discussion. 

Haggai  stands  first  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets  after  the  captivity.  It  is 
a  probable  conjecture  that  he  was  one 
of  the  exiles,  who  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem in  compliance  with  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  in  which  case  he  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Daniel;  it  is  possible,  but 
not  probable,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  seen  the  house  of  the  Lord 
before  its  devastation  by  Nebuzar-adan 
(2  K.  XXV.  9),  in  which  case  he  was  also 
a  cotemporary  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
His  call  to  the  prophetic  office  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  latest  utterance  of  Daniel, 
and  is  assigned  by  himself  to  the  second 
year  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  (b.c. 
520). 

Nothmg  is  known  of  his  parentage  or 
tribe ;  or  of  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  he  was  present  at 
the  setting  up  of  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
Israel  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iii.  2),  and 
also  that  he  witnessed  the  completion  of 
the  house  of  God  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius  the  king  (Ezra  vi.  15),  a  work 
which  his  zeal  as  a  prophet  of  God  had 
so  largely  contributed  to  accomplish. 

The  history  of  this  period  of  21  years 
is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  begin- 
ning at  chap.  iii.  v.  2,  down  to  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  (but  omitting  ch.  iv.  6 — 
23,  and  the  last  five  words  olv.  14  chap, 
vi) ;  and  this  portion  of  the  Book  of 
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Ezra  has  been  ascribed  with  some  pro- 
bability to  the  pen  of  Haggai.  (See  the 
article  on  the  Book  of  Ezra  in  Smith's 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible '  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.)  He  has  also  been 
credited,  in  conjunction  with  his  co- 
temporary  Zechariah,  with  the  authorship 
of  certain  Psalms. 

The  LXX.  attribute  Psalms  cxxxyiii. 
and  cxlvi. — cxlviii.to  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah. The  Vulgate  heads  Ps.  cxi.  with  the 
words  Alleluia  Reversionis  Aggei  et  Zacha- 
rim;  and  Ps.  cxlv.  with  Alleluia,  Aggei  et 
Zacharim,  As  to  the  three  Hallelujah 
Psalms  and  Ps.  cxlv.,  which  immediately 
precedes  them,  the  internal  evidence  is 
not  adverse  to  this  suggestion;  see  in- 
troductory note  to  Ps.  cxlvi.  Vol.  it. 
p.  496.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  Pss. 
cxi.  and  cxxxviii. 

The  name  Haggai  has  been  vari- 
ously explained  by  lexicographers  and 
commentators.  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  take 
it  to  be  an  Aramaic  adjectival  form  from 
hag,  a  feast,  and,  like  the  proper  name  of 
Haggi,  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16,  Num. 
xxvi.  15),  they  explain  it  by  festive^. 
Others  take  it  to  be  an  abbreviated  form 
of  JETaggiah  (=festival  of  Jehovah),  which 
is  found  in  i  Chron.  vi.  30.  Jerome 
assumes  a  connection  between  the  name 
Haggai  and  the  festive  or  joyous  cha- 

*  The  verb  iJPI  is  cognate  of  the  transitive 
verb  3in,  to  cause  to  revolve,  to  enclose,  and  so  is 
rendered  to  move  oneself  in  a  circle,  to  dance  (i  S. 
XXX.  16),  to  solemnize  a  feast  with  joy  (Exod.  v. 
I ;  Lev.  xxiii.  41),  where  it  is  used  with  special 
reference  to  the  pilgrims  and  pilgrim-processions 
at  the  tiu-ee  great  feasts. 
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racter  of  the  tidings  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  convey  to  his  fellow-country- 
men; but  it  was  more  probably  given  to 
him  because  he  was  bom  on  a  festal 
day,  possibly  on  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. 

The  legend  which  represents  Haggai, 
Malachi,  and  John  the  Baptist  to  have 
been  angels  in  human  shape  is  unworthy 
of  notice.  It  has  been  formally  refuted 
by  Cyril  (see  Cyril  on  Hag.  i.  13);  and 
was  therefore  in  all  probability  widely 
diffused  in  his  time. 

§  2.     The  subject  of  the  Prophecy. 

The  Book  of  Haggai  divides  itself 
into  four  distinct,  but  not  unconnected, 
sections. 

Section  i  contains  an  appeal  to  the 
Israelites  to  take  up  in  earnest  the  work 
of  restoring  the  temple  of  Jehovah, 
which  work  had  been  intermitted  for 
some  years,  not  for  want  of  means  (for 
they  had  built  sumptuous  residences  for 
themselves),  but  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion they  had  met  with,  and  their  own 
want  of  zeal  and  energy,  in  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  This  neglect,  as  Haggai 
reminds  them,  had  been  followed  by 
calamities  indicative  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  successful  issue  of  his 
appeal  is  recorded  in  Ezra  v.  i,  2. 
(Haggai  i.) 

Section  2  conveys  a  message  of  encou- 
ragement, and  a  promise  calculated  to 
remove  the  natural  despondency  with 
which  the  Israelities  regarded  the  mean- 
ness of  their  work,  comparing  it  with 
what  they  had  learned  by  the  testimony 
of  their  forefathers  as  to  the  magnificence 
of  Solomon's  temple.  The  prophet  an- 
nounces, as  from  God,  an  approaching 
time,  when  the  latter  glory  of  the  temple 
shall  be  greater  than  the  former;  and 


when  the  present  hostility  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  shall  be  succeeded  by 
security  and  peace.    (Hagg.  ii.  i — 9.) 

Section  3  is  practical  and  didactic, 
exhibiting,  by  means  of  the  replies  given 
by  the  priests  to  two  questions  respect- 
ing ceremonial  uncleanness,  the  futility 
of  rendering  only  a  partial  and  divided 
obedience  to  the  Divine  Will;  and  pro- 
mising that  the  defective  harvests,  which 
had  been  the  consequences  of  past  neg- 
lect, would  be  succeeded  by  the  blessings 
of  abundance,  now  that  the  work  of 
restoration  had  been  commenced  in 
earnest.     (Hagg.  ii.  10—19.) 

Section  4  is  a  word  of  encouragement 
specially  addressed  to  Zerubbabel  as  the 
temporal  head  of  the  restored  nation; 
and  as  such  it  declares  the  approaching 
overthrow  of  the  thrones  and  kingdoms 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  weakening  of 
their  political  and  military  power.  That 
Zerubbabel  needed  to  be  stirred  up  and 
encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  laid  upon  him  may  be  inferred 
from  i.  12 — 14 ;  see  note  on  i.  14. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  captivity,  as  a 
discipline  of  suffering  leading  to  repent- 
ance and  amendment  of  life,  had  begun 
to  grow  weaker  by  the  lapse  of  time.  In 
that  furnace  of  affliction  the  national 
tendency  to  idolatry  had  been  burnt  out 
of  the  national  heart,  never  to  reappear. 
The  idolatry  of  Babylon  had  had  no 
attraction  for  the  people  who  were  the 
bondslaves  of  its  votaries.  But  the 
transition  from  that  state  of  bondage 
which  inspired  the  mournful  notes  of  the 
137  th  Psalm  to  the  freedom  and  practical 
independence  which  followed  the  return 
to  Judaea  was  not  without  its  own  tempta- 
tions. What  these  temptations  were  may 
be  inferred  from  the  warnings  of  Zecha- 
riahjHaggai's  colleague  and  cotemporary. 
(Zech.  vii.  9,  10,  viii.  16,  17.) 


H  A  G  G  A  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  Ilaggai  repraveth  the  feopU  for  neglecting 
the  buUding  of  the  house.  7  He  mciteth  them 
to  the  building,  is  He promiseth  God's  assist- 
ance to  them  being  forward. 

IN  the  second  year  of  Darius  the 
king,  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the 


first  day   of  the    month,    came   the 
word  of  the  Lord  ^by  Haggai  the'^e^^, 
prophet  unto  Zerubbabel  the  son  oio/Haegai. 
Shealtiel,  '  governor  of  Judah,  and  to  \°li^i^ 
Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech,  the  high 
priest,  saying, 

2  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts, 


Chap.  I.  1.  Darius  the  king\  This  can 
be  no  other  than  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
(see  note  on  Ezra  iv.  5),  whose  second  year 
was  B.C.  5ao,  so  that  when  Haggai  began  to 
prophesy  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
exiles  had  come  back  from  Babylon  under 
Zerubbabel;  and  sixteen  years  had  passed 
since  the  foundation  of  tjje  house  of  Jehovah 
was  laid  (see  Ezra  iii.  % — 11).  The  external 
sources  of  opjiosifion,  which  led  to  the  inter- 
mission of -the  work  begun  under  the  auspices 
of  Cyrus,  are  detailed  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Ezra;  but  there  were  other  causes  in  the 
temper  of  the  Jews  themselves  tending  to  the 
same  result.  From  the  very  first  there  had 
been  iiespondency  (Ezra  iii.  iz),  as  well  as  a 
spirit  of  procrastination  and  self-indulgence 
(infr.  w.  a,  4). 

Darius  the  king  is  the  expression  which  a 
cotemporary  would  naturally  use.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Book  of  Ezra«,  writing  at  a  later 
period,  calls  him  Darius  king  of  Persia  (Ezra  iv. 
5, 24).  The  curious  storycontained  in  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  of  the  apocryphal  first 
Book  of  Esdras,  which  represents  Zerubbabel 
as  a  member  of  the  body-guard  of  Darius,  is 
discredited  by  the  fact  that  Zerubbabel  was 
the  leader  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that  he  is 
styled  by  Haggai  governor  of  Judah.  Possibly 
some  foundation  of  truth  underlies  the  tradi- 
tion. Without  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
religious  views  of  Cyrus,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  go  far  to 
account  for  the  favour  with  which  he 
regarded  them,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  Zerubbabel  may  have  been  an 
instrument  in  God's  hand,  influencing  the  mind 
of  Cyrus  to  sanction  the  return  of  the  Jews ; 
just  as  Esther  was  employed  to  influence 
Ahasuerus.    See  Josephus,  *Ant.  Heb.'  xi.  3. 

the  sixth  month']  Not  of  the  reign  of 
Darius,  but  of  the  Jewish  year,  i.e.  the  month 
Elul.  Possibly  the  reason  why  the  Divine 
message  came  to  the  prophet  on  the  first  day 


of  the  sixth  month,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
new  moon,  may  have  been  that  the  first  day  of 
each  month  was  a  holy  day,  on  which  the 
people  met  together  in  the  sanctuary  (Isai.  i. 
13,  14 ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  i — 3),  and  that  it  was 
solemnized  by  an  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  11 — 
a6).  The  day  itself  therefore  was  a  sort  of 
summons  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  to  keep 
the  feast  in  the  ancient  and  correct  manner. 

Zerubbabel]  (whose  Chaldaean  name  was 
Sheshbazzar,  Ezra  v.  16)  was  not  the  son  of 
Shealtiel,  but  of  Pedaiah  (i  Chro.  iii.  19)  ; 
just  as  Zechariah,  who  calls  himself  the  grand- 
son of  Iddo  (Zech.  i.  i),  is  called  the  son  of 
Iddo  in  Ezra  v.  i.  For  Zerubbabel's  royal 
descent,  see  notes  on  i  Chro.  iii.  17 — 19. 

Shealtiel. ..Joshua. ..Josedech]  In  the  Hebrew 
the  orthography  of  all  these  names  varies ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Shealtiel,  in  A.  V, 
also.  Josedech  was  carried  away  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (i  Chro.  vi.  15,  where  he  is 
called  Jehozadak).  He  was  son  of  Seraiah, 
whose  fate  is  related  in  z  K.  xxv.  18 — 21 ; 
Jer.  Iii.  24 — 27. 

governor]  is  the  rendering  of  an  Assyrian 
word  adopted  into  the  Hebrew.  It  first  oc- 
curs in  I  K.  X.  I  J,  where  it  is  used  of  the 
persons  who  in  i  K.  iv.  7  are  called  nitz- 
tzabim.  In  2  K.  xviii.  24  it  is  rendered  in 
A.  V.  by  the  word  captain.  The  pachah  was 
not  a  satrap  (see  note  on  Ezraviii.  36),  but 
the  ruler  of  a  less  important  district.  The 
title  is  given  to  Nehemiah,  and  to  Tatnai 
(Ezra  V.  3).  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
Xtrm.  go'vernor  as  applied  to  Zerubbabel,  whose 
office  in  Palestine  was  different  from  that  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlii,  6),  the  latter 
being  designated  by  a  purely  Hebrew  word. 
The  name  of  the  political  ruler  precedes  that 
of  the  high  priest,  as  Joshua's  name  precedes 
Caleb's,  and  Saul  and  David  are  placed  be- 
fore Samuel.  In  Ezra  iii.  a  the  order  is 
reversed,  because  the  building  of  the  altar  vas 
a  religious  act. 

2.    speaketti\.   Rather,  saith^  as  in  t.  5. 
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[v-  3—9- 


saying,  This  people  say,  The  time  is 
not  come,  the  time  that  the  Lord's 
house  should  be  built, 

3  Then  came  the  word  of  the 
Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet,  saying, 

4  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  ye,  to 
dwell  in  your  cieled  houses,  and  this 
house  lie  waste  ? 

tHeb.  5   Now  therefore   thus   saith   the 

fuariTi    Lord  of  hosts ;  *  Consider  your  ways. 
vcuT'u'ays.      (y  Ye  havc  "sown  much,  and  bring 

"  Deut.  28.  ...     ,  ,  '    ,  ° 

38.  m   litde ;   ye   eat,   but  ye  have  not 

^iicahe.    gnough;  ye   drink,   but  ye  are  not 


filled  with  drink  ;  ye  clothe  you,  but 
there  is  none  warm ;  and  he  that 
earneth  wages  earneth  wages  to  put 
it  into  a  bag  ^with  holes.  i,?r«<f 

7  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  through.  ■ 
Consider  your  ways. 

8  Go  up  to  the  mountain,  and 
bring  wood,  and  build  the  house ;  and 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will 
be  glorified,  sarth  the  Lord. 

9  Ye  looked   for  much,  and,  lo, 

it  came  to  little :  and  when  ye  brought ,  „    ,, 
it  home,  1  did  "blow  upon  it.    Why?  it  away. 


saying]  is  the  equivalent  of  our  expression, 
to  this  effect,  to  <wit;  see  note  on  Jer.  iii.  i, 
s.  c. 

Ihis  peoplel  Not  my  people,  because  by  their 
neglect  of  "God's  house  they  had  forfeited 
their  title  to  that  name  of  privilege.  Comp. 
note  on  ii.  14,  infr. 

The  time  Is  not  come]  i.  e.  not  yet,  as  in  Gen. 
ii.  5  ;  A.V.  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  render  the  words 
literally.  Various  alterations  in  the  punctua- 
tion have  been  suggested,  but  tlie  general 
sense  remains  the  same.  See  Note  at  tiie  end 
of  the  Chapter. 

4.  for  you,  O  ye]  The  repetition  of  the 
pronoun  is  emphatic ;  comp.  Zech.  vii.  5,  ix. 
II.  Suggested  alterations  of  the  text  here, 
and  in  the  passages  of  Zechariah  just  referred 
to,  are  quite  unnecessary. 

The  interrogative  form  of  this  sentence  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Haggai's 
style.  It  adds  life  and  energy  to  his  exhor- 
tations, and  partly  refutes  the  reproach  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  who  calls  him  omnino  prosaicus. 

ciekd]  Not -so  much  in  the  sense  of  being 
covered  or  arched  over,  as  of  bemg  lined  or 
wainscotted.  Probably  cedar  wood  was  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  LXX.  have  RoCKoara6- 
jiois,  which  Jerome  explains  by  concavis, 
deorsum  sitis,  et  in  convalle  demersis ;  but 
which  Cyril  takes  to  signify  carved,  adorned 
•with  carving.  Both  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14)  and 
Haggai  here  rebuke  the  application  to  private 
houses  of  an  arrangement  which  Solomon  had 
introduced  into  the  building  of  God's  house 
(see  I  K.  vi.  9,  vii.  5,  7). 

and  this  house  lie  ivaste]  Better,  ivhile  this 
house  is  desolate  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiii.  10). 

5.  Consider  your  <iuays]  A  retrospective 
exhortation,  "Think  on  your  past  conduct 
and  its  results.  Look  back  over  the  whole 
period,  since  you  began  to  intermit  the  work 
of  restoring  God's  house." 

6.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
38 ;  Micah  vi.  14,  15  ;  Hos.  iv.  10. 

6ut  ye  have  not  enough]     Literally,  but  -not 


to  satiety,  comp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  19  ;  Isai.  Ivi.  11. 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

there  is  noneivarm]  Rather,  not  to  warmtli 
for  him  (that  clothes  himself).  The  pronoun 
relates  to  the  individual  who  clothes  himself, 
and  may  be  explained  by  the  phrase,  v  Dn,  / 
am  twarm  (i  K.  i.  l). 

a  bag  luith  holes]  This  may  refer  to  the 
pocket  formed  by  tying  up  the  skirts  of  the 
clothing  (Ezek.  v.  3,  infr.  ii.  12) :  or  to  a 
separate  purse  or  bag  (Gen.  xlii.  35  ;  Prov. 
vii.  20),  the  yXao-o-oKo/ioi'  of  John  xii.  6, 
xiii.  29. 

7.  Consider  your  ivays]  A  prospective 
exhortation,  "Think  upon  the  duty  that  is 
before  you,  and  make  haste  to  perform  it." 
The  Hebrew  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  v.  $, 
but  there  the  LXX.  haveVa|ore  8^  KapSias 
vfimv,  here  SeaBc  ras  KapSias  i/iav.  Comp. 
infr.  li.  15,  18,  in  the  LXX.,  where  a  similar 
variation  occurs. 

8.  to  the  mountgin]  According  to  Drusius 
and  Rosenmtlller,  the  mountain  on  which  the 
temple  was  being  built.  Others  think  that 
the  word  is  used  collectively  of  any  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  from  which  timber  was  pro- 
cured, as  in  Neh.  ii.  8,  viii.  15.  But  it  most 
probably  refers  to  Lebanon  (Ezra  iii.  7) ; 
especially  if  we  consider  what  was  said  in  v. 
4.  The  foundations  of  the  temple  had  been 
laid  years  before ;  possibly  the  external  walls 
and  stone-work  were  considerably  advanced 
(see  note  on  Ezra  v.  2).  The  wood-work 
(roofing  and  wainscotting)  was  the  chief 
point  now  demanding  attention.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  mention  of  timber,  and  not  of 
stone,  comp.  i  Esdras  iv.  48. 

I  tuill  be  glorified]  According  to  the  Chal- 
dee  version,  I  ixiili  place  My  glory  there,  in 
reference  to  ii.  7.  But  comp.  Exod.  xiv,  4, 
17;  a  S.  vi.  22. 

9.  and  luhenye  brought  it  home,  I  did  blow 
upon  it]  Rather,  and  when  ye  brougbt  it 
to  the  house,  I  sniffed  at  it,  i.e.  I  rejected 
it  and  treated  it  with  contempt ;  see  note  On 
Mai.  i.  13, 
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saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     Because  of 
mine  house  that  is  waste,  and  ye  run 
every  man  unto  his  own  house. 
*  Deut.  28.      10  Therefore  *the  heaven  over  you 
°^'  is  stayed  from  dew,  and  the  earth  is 

stayed  from  her  fruit. 

11  And  I  called  for  a  drought 
upon  the  land,  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  upon  the  corn,  and  upon 
the  new  wine,  and  upon  the  oil,  and 
upon  that  which  the  ground  bring- 
eth  forth,  and  upon  men,  and  upon 
cattle,  and  upon  all  the  labour  of  the 
hands. 

12  IT  Then  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Josedech,  the  high  priest,  with  all 
the  remnant  of  the  people,  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  Lord   their  God, 


and  the  words  of  Haggai  the  prophet, 
as  the  Lord  their  God  had  sent  him, 
and  the  people  did  fear  before  the 
Lord. 

13  Then  spake  Haggai  the  Lord's 
messenger  in  the  Lord's  message  un- 
to the  people,  saying,  I  am  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord. 

14  And  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel, governor  of  Judah,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech, 
the  high  priest,  and  the  spirit  of  all 
the  remnant  of  the  people ;  and  they 
came  and  did  work  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  their  God, 

15  In  the  four  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  sixth  month,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius  the  king. 


and  ye  run  every  man  unto  his  (Kvn  /jouse'] 
Rather,  while  ye  ezert  yourselves  every 
man  for  bis  own  bouse.  The  verb  rendered 
run  in  A.V.  includes  the  idea  of  zeal,  eager- 
ness, diligence,  in  any  kind  of  work,  comp. 
Prov.  i.  1 6. 

10.  over  you'\  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  24  ; 
Zeph.  ii.  II. 

is  stayed  from  deni),  and  the  earth  is  stayed 
from  herfruit'\  Rather,  hatli  stayed  itself 
from  dew,  and  the  earth  has  stayed  its 
fruit,  the  verb  being  transitive  in  both  clauses. 
The  Hebrews  thought  that  the  dew  fell  from 
heaven  (Gen.  xxvii.  39),  so  that  the  meaning 
here  is,  "  the  heavens  have  ceased  to  drop  dew 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  has  ceased  to 
brifig  forth  her  fruits."  Comp.  with  this  the 
opposite  promise  in  Hos.  ii.  ai,  %%. 

11.  a  drought\  The  Heb.  word'  chorelh 
contrasts  with  chdrebh='waste,  desolgte,  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  lex  talioms.  Ftlrst's 
rendering,  destruction,  and  the  change  of  punc- 
tuation by  the  LXX.  to  get  the  rendering  a 
snuord,  are  both  uncalled  for. 

the  labour  of  the  hands']  The  word  rendered 
labour  is  from  a  root  which  means  properly 
luearied,  tired;  then,  as  in  Job  iii.  17,  one 
huho  twearies  his  strength,  i.e.  wastes  and 
spends  it  in  vain ;  and  finally,  it  takes  a  con- 
crete meaning,  what  is  gained  by  tuearisome 
twork,  and  joined  with  "  the  hands,"  twhat  is 
worked  for  and  gained  by  physical  labour,  as 
here,  and  in  Ps.  cxxviii.  4. 

-  12.  luith  all  the  remnant  of  the  people"] 
Rather,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people, 
asinNeh.vii.  ^^.  The  whole  body  of  JewS  who 
had  come  back  with  Zerubbabel  are  meant. 


obeyed]  Rather,  gave  heed  to.  Their 
obedience  is  recorded  in  -v.  14.  Of  the  two 
qualities  of  God's  people  here  noted,  Drusius 
says,  "  Ilia  spectat  ad  res  honestas  faciendas : 
iste  ad  turpes  devitandas." 

The  twords  of  Haggai  and  the  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah are  identical :  so  that  there  is  a  distinct 
assertion  of  inspired  authority.    Comp.  v.  13. 

13.  messenger]  i.e.  angel  (ayyeXor,  airo- 
aroKos).  Comp.  Mai.  ii.  7,  and  Num.  xx.  16, 
where  the  term  is  used  of  Moses. 

14.  stirred  up  the  spirit]  Comp.  a  Chro. 
xxxvi.  as;  Ezra  i.  i,  5.  It  is  implied  that 
even  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  had  grown  luke- 
warm; see  note  on  Ezra  v.  2.  The  same 
inference  might  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
Haggai  himself,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing 
that  he  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua; 
unless  indeed  we  may  attribute  his  silence, 
during  the  long  interval  between  the  second 
year  of  Cyrus  and  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
to  the  fact  that  the  set  time  for  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  (sup.  v.  4)  had  not  arrived. 

all  the  remnant]  Rather,  all  the  rest,  sup. 
"o.  I'i,  infr.  ii.  a. 

did  luork]  i.e.  the  work  laid  upon  them  "by 
God — what  they  were  ordered  to  do,  as  in 
Jonah  i.  8,  where  the  rendering  of  A.V. 
occupation  is  incorrect,  and  should  be  mission. 
The  reference  to  Ezra  v.  8  is  misleading, 
because  the  Aramean  word  there  used  signifies 
the  iwork  done  rather  than  the  call  to  do  the 
luork. 

15.  The  a4th  day  of  the  sixth  month  of 
the  second  year  of  Darius  would  fall  in  Sep- 
tember, b.  c.  jii.  See  Rawlinson,  'Anc. 
Mon.'  Vol.  IV.  p.  405,  note  6. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  on  Chap.  i.  2, 


2.  May  not  the  expression  N3^ny  be  takeil 
to  signify  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  end 
of  the  70  years  foretold  by  Jer.  xxv.  is,  and 
referred  to  by  Dan.  ix.  *  (comp.  Ps.  cii.  13, 
where  however  the  Hebrew  is  lyiD,  not  TO)  ? 
Forst  gives  as  a  meaning, of  W,  tempus  con~ 
ititutum  seu    itatum.     With    N3"nS    comp. 

N3"*n72?  in  Num.  xxxii.  9  ;  and  KS'^D  in 
I  K.  xiv.  28. 

6.  yeeatjbutyehavenotenoughl  Literally, 


but  not  to  satiety;  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  19  ; 
Isai.  Ivi.  ir.  David  Schol.  "Quod  yDB*  in 
cibo,  id  est  "OXV  in  fotu;"  and  hence  Drusius 
renders  the  passage,  comeditii,  sed  non  ad  satie- 
tatem ;  bibitis,  led  non  ad  saturitatem.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  observed  by  Amos  (iv. 

8),  when  he  uses  IVaB"  K7I  in  reference  to 
d*D ;  and  in  Latin  satur  (and  consequently 
saturitas)  refers  more  frequently  to  eating 
than  to  drinking.  Plautus,  'Ps.'  1.  3.  6i : 
Postquam  isti  a  mensa  surgunt,  saturi,  poti. 


tHeb. 
iy  the 
hand  of. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  He  encourageth  the  people  to  the  work,  hy 
promise  of  greater  glory  to  the  second  temple 
than  was  in  the  first.  lO  In  the  type  of  holy 
things  and  unclean  he  sheweih  their  sins 
hindered  the  work.  20  God's  promise  to  Ze- 
ruhhabel. 

IN  the  seventh  month.,  in  the  one 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month, 
came  the  word"  of  the  Lord  *  by  the 
prophet  Haggai,  saying, 

2  Speak  now  to  Zerubbabel  the 
son  of  Shealtiel,  governor  of  Judah, 
and  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech, 
the  high  priest,  and  to  the  residue  of 
the  people,  saying, 

3  Who  is  left  among  you  that 
saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ? 
and  how  do  ye  see  it  now  ?  is  it  not 


in  your  eyes  in  comparison  of  it  as 
nothing  ? 

4  Yet  now  be  strong,  O  Zerubba- 
bel, saith  the  Lord  ;  and  be  strong, 
O  Joshua,  son  of  Josedech,  the  high 
priest ;  and  be"  strong,  all  ye  people 
of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
work :  for  I  am  with  you,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts : 

5  According  to  the  word  that  I 
covenanted  with  you  when  ye  came 
out  of  Egypt,  so  my  spirit  remaineth 
among  you :  fear  ye  not. 

6  For   thus   saith  the    Lord   of 
hosts ;  "  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  "  Hebr. 
and  I  will   shake  the  heavens,  and 

the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry 
land  ; 


seventh  monthl  Called  Tisri 
In  I  K.  viii.  a  its  name  is 


Chap.  II.  1. 
in  the  Talmud. 
Ethanim. 

3.  Who  is  left  among  you]  Possibly  some 
aged  men  were  still  living,  who  had  seen 
Solomon's  temple.  Eighteen  years  before,  in 
the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  there  had  been 
many  such  (Ezra  iii.  ii).  At  that  date 
only  J  J  years  had  gone  by  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple;  now  the  70  years  were 
completed  (Zech.  i.  la). 

this  house']  Implying  that  some  progress 
•had  been  made  in  the  work  of  restoration,  as 
suggested  in  the  note  on  i.  8.  Haggai  identi- 
fies the  restored  with  the  original  temple; 
and  does  not  distinguish  a  latter  from  a  former 
temple. 

first]    Rather,  former,  as  in  v.  9  infr. 

honu]  i,e.  in  nuhat  fashion  (qualem).  Comp, 
J^um.  xiii,  18 ;  i  K.  ix.  13. 

4,  taiorK]  Literally,  do,  i.e.  work.  The 
fiiU  expression  occurs  sup.  i.  14. 

6.    According  to... so  rny  spirit,  kc]  Great 


difficulties  exist  in  the  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage ;  but  its  general  purport  is  clear  enough. 
God's  covenant  with  Israel,  when  the  people 
came  out  of  Egypt,  was  this,  that  they  should 
be  His  people,  and  He  ixiould  be  their  God.  He 
here  declares  this  covenant  to  be  still  binding ; 
that  His  Spirit  is  dwelling  in  their  midst,  and 
that  they  should  therefore  have  no  fear. 

fear  ye  not]  Rendered  by  the  LXX.  Qap- 
trelre.  Conversely  in  John  xii.  15,  we  get 
/i'17   0o|3oB,    as  the  equivalent  of   the  Heb. 

nSD  •h^'i ;  LXX.  xaipt  a^oSpa. 

6.  This  prophecy  should  be  compared 
with  the  cotemporary  prophecies  of  Zechariah, 
in  which  prosperity  to  Israel  is  foretold  in 
connection  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
heathen  nations  by  whom  Israel  had  been 
oppressed,  and  who  at  this  time  were  in  a 
state  of  rest  and  security  (Zech.  i.  11,  14,  15, 
zi,  ii.  7—9). 

/  will  shake  the  heavens,  &c.]  is  a  figurative 
description  of  convulsions  among  the  heathen 
kingdoms  6f  the  earth  (comp.  Isai.  xui.  13  ; 
Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  16  ;  infr.  ai,  si).    Michaelis 
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7  And  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with 
glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

8  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

9  The  glory  of  this  latter  house 
shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  and  in  this 
place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 


'  10  ^  In  the  four  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  Darius,  came  the  word 
of  the  Lord  ty  Haggai  the  prophet, 
saying, 

1 1  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
Ask  now  the  priests  concerning  the 
law,  saying, 

12  If  one  bear  holy  flesh  in  the 
skirt  of  his  garment,  and  with  his 
skirt  do  touch  bread,  or  pottage,  or 


and  Dathe  refer  this  shaking  of  the  nations 
to  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
successors. 

The  quotation  of  this  verse  by  S.  Paul 
(Heb.  xii.  a6 — 29)  is  an  instance  of  that /re^- 
doin  of  adaptation  on  his  part,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  Hos.  xiii.  14. 
See  note  ad  loc.  p.  488  of  this  Volume. 

7.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this  verse 
as  a  direct  prediction  of  our  Lord's  visit  to 
the  temple,  and  to  identify  the  desire  of  all 
nations  with  Him  of  whom  Jacob  foretold 
unto  him  sh^ll  the  gathering  (f  the  people  be. 
This  view  is  sustained  by  reference  to  Micah 
V.  4 ;  Mai.  iii.  i._  and  Heb.  xii.  26,  27,  but 
neither  from  the  context  nor  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  can  it  be  gathered  that 
these  words  of  Haggai  had  direct  reference  to 
Messiah,  or  were  so  received  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  LXX. 
version  of  ij-v.  7 — 9  proves  that  the  authors 
of  that  Version  attributed  no  such  meaning 
to  the  passage.  The  actual  presence  in  its 
courts  of  Him,  in  Whom  dixielleth  all  the  full- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily,  was  indeed  the  very 
highest  glory  that  could  attach  to  any  earthly 
temple ;  and  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  to  whom 
the  wise  men  brought  their  gifts,  satisfied  in 
the  widest  possible  sense  fte  desire  of  all 
nations  for  a  Saviour  and  a  Redeemer;  but 
what  the  text  asserts  is  simply  this,  that  by 
reason  of  the  offerings  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
later  glory  and  adornment  of  the  House  of 
God  should  far  exceed  the  promise  of  its 
present  condition;  and  that  the  calamities 
about  to  fall  on  the  heathen  nations  should 
give  peace  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  viewed  -w. 
7  and  9  are  very  naturally  linked  together  by 
•V.  8.  In  justification  of  this  view  of  the 
passage  compare  note  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  35,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  324.  The  fact  that  the  passage  is  not 
quoted  by  the  Evangelists  in  connection  with 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  temple  is  sig- 
nificant. Especially  might  we  have  expected 
to  find  St  Matthew  claiming  the  fulfilment  of 
HaggM's  words  in  his  description  of  our 
Lord's  visit  to  the  temple  (Matt.  xxi.  \% — 14). 
See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

8.  The  silver  U  mine,  &c.]    Even  as  I 


caused  the  Egyptians  to  pour  their  wealth  into 
the  lap  of  the  Israelites  when  leaving  Egypt, 
so  will  I  cause  the  heathen  nations  to  bring 
their  riches  and  their  precious  things  for  the 
adornment  of  My  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

9.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  of  the  former^  Rather,  Greater 
shall  be  tlie  later  elory  of  tills  bouse 
than  the  former.  So  the  LXX*  The 
adjectives  belong  to  the  noun  glory,  not  to 
house.  If  Zerubbabel's  building  was  a  second 
temple  and  not  a  rebuilding  of  Solomon's, 
then  Herod's  temple,  the  temple  visited  by 
Jesus,  was  a  third  temple;  and  with  this 
further  difficulty,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
more  highly  adorned  than  either  of  the  other 
buildings.  In  Haggai's  view  there  was  but 
one  temple ;  see  note  on  v.  3  supra. 

in  this  place  luill  I  give  peace"]  Compare 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  26 ;  Mic.  iv.  3,  4,  and  Zech. 
viii.  12,  the  seed  of  peace.  The  LXX.  interpo- 
late at  the  .end  of  this  verse,  kqI  cipjvriv  ■^•xv^ 
fls  irepmoirifTW  navri  ra  ktI^ovti  tov  avcurrfi- 
(rai  TQV  vaov  tovtov.  And  peace  of  soul  abun~ 
dantly,  or  (for  a  possession)  to  every  one  that 
buildeth  in  order  to  raise  again  this  temple. 

10 — 19.  Works  and  sacrifices  are  dis- 
pleasing to  God  so  long  as  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  is  neglected.  The  calamities 
caused  by  this  neglect,  and  the  blessings  to 
follow  upon  the  renewal  of  the  work. 

10.  There  was  an  interval  of  two  months 
and  three  days  between  this  and  the  previous 
discourse  of  Haggai  (sup.  ii.  i).  The  ninth 
month  was  Chisleu  (Zech.  vii.  r ;  Neh.  i.  1), 
answering  to  portions  of  November  and 
December. 

11.  concerning  the  lavi\  Rather,  for  a 
law,  i.e.  for  instruction  and  direction.  Comp. 
Job  xxii.  22  ;  Isai.  viii.  16 ;  where  Furst 
explains  it  to  mean  directions  luith  respect  to 
conduct.  The  verb  governs  a  double  accusa- 
tive, of  the  person  asked,  and  of  the  thing 
asked  for,  as  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14. 

12.  holy  flesh]  i.e.  flesh  sanctified  by  having 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  comp,  Jer. 
xi.  1$,    The  reference  is  to  Lev,  vj.  27.    The 
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wine,  or  oil,  or  any  meat,  shall  it  be 
holy  ?  And  the  priests  answered  and 
said,  No, 

13  Then  said  Haggai,  If  one  that 
is  unclean  by  a  dead  body  touch  any 
of  these,  shall  it  be  unclean  ?  And 
the  priests  answered  and  said.  It  shall 
be  unclean. 

14  Then  answered  Haggai,  and 
said.  So  is  this  people,  and  so  is  this 
nation  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
and  so  is  every  work  of  their  hands  ; 
and  that  which  they  offer  there  is 
unclean. 

15  And  now,  I  pray  you,  consider 
from  this  day  and  upward,  from  be- 
fore a  stone  was  laid  upon  a  stone  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  : 

16  Since  those  days  were,  when  one 
came  to  an  heap  of  twenty  measures, 
there  were  but  ten  :  when  one  came 
to  the  pressfat  for  to  draw  out  fifty 

.  vessels  out  of  the  press,  there  were  but 

twenty, 
5  Amos  4.        17  I  smote  you  *with  blasting  and 
'■  with  mildew  and  with  hail  in  aU  the 

labours  of  your  hands  ;  yet  ye  turned 

not  to  me,  saith  the  Lord, 


18  Consider  now  from  this  day 
and  upward,  from  the  four  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  ninth  month,  even 
from  the  day  that  the  foundation 
of  the  Lord's  temple  was  laid,  con- 
sider it. 

19  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  barn  ? 
yea,  as  yet  the  vine,  and  the  fig  tree, 
and  the  pomegranate,  and  the  olive 
tree,  hath  not  brought  forth :  from 
this  day  will  I  bless  you. 

20  fl  And  again  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  Haggai  in  the  four 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month,  say- 
ing. 

21  Speak  to  Zerubbabel,  governor 
of  Judah,  saying,  I  will  shake  the 
heavens  and  the  earth; 

22  And  I  will  overthrow  the  throne 
of  kingdoms,  and  I  will  destroy  the 
strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  hea- 
then ;  and  I  will  overthrow  the  cha- 
riots, and  those  that  ride  in  them; 
and  the  horses  and  their  riders  shall 
come  down,  every  one  by  the  sword 
of  his  brother. 

23  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  will  I  take  thee,  O  Zerub- 


skirt  which  touched  the  flesh  became  holy, 
but  not  so  things  touched  by  the  skirt. 

13.  shall  it  be  unclean  f\  '  Comp.  Num.  xix, 
13,  14,  iz. 

14.  The  Jews  are  spoken  of  not  only  as 
this  people,  but  also  as  thu  nation,  which  is  the 
rendering  of  a  Heb.  word  usually  applied  to 
foreign  nations ;  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  term  of  reproach. 

there'l  denotes  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  built 
in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus,  immediately  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  iii.  3).  The 
scope  of  the  questions  propounded  and  of  the 
answers  given  in  -unj.  iz,  13  is  that  no  cere- 
monial obedience  would  be  acceptable  to  God, 
so  long  as  His  will  respecting  the  temple  was 
being  set  at  nought ;  and  that  disobedience  on 
this  one  point  was  a  contamination  for  which 
no  ceremonial  observances  could  atone  (James 
ii.  10).    Comp.  also  note  on  Isai.  i.  13. 

15.  and  t^xward"]  Rather,  and  l>ack- 
wardB,  i.e.  from  an  earlier  date  than  now, 
even  from  the  time  of  your  arrival  here  18  years, 
since,  before  one  stone  was  laid  upon  another 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  (infr.  v.  iS,  where 
the  LXX,  have  koI  iirtKuva,  but  here  koI 
■  vTiipta>i>,'  the  'Heb.  phrase  being  the  same  in 


either  verse.    The  Vulgate  has  et  supra  here, 
thete  in  futuruni),    Comp.  Ezra  iii.  10. 

16.  Jlfly  vessels  out  of  the  press"]  Rather, 
fifty  bath.  The  Heb.  Purdh  is  not  the 
press,  but  a  measure  for  liquids,  about  8^ 
gallons  in  capacity  and  equal  to  a  bath. 

17.  The  former  portion  of  this  verse  is, 
word  for  word,  like  Amos  iv.  9. 

19.  Is  the  seed  yet  in  the  barn  f]  Seed= 
what  the"  sowing  yields,  the  crop  of  com.  Lev. 
xxvii.  30 ;  Isai.  xxiii.  3  ;  Job  jcxxix.  i». 

20.  unto"]  Not  by,  as  in  i.  i,  3,  ii.  i,  10  ; 
because  the  message  is  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel as  an  individual. 

22.  throne  of  kingdoms']  i.e.  the  power  of 
the  heathen  kingdoms;  compare  a  S.  vii.  13. 

shall  come  down]  i.e.  shall  be  brought  dowm 
and  laid  low ;  compare  Ezek.  xxx.  6 ;  Isai. 
xxxiv.  7.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is 
probably  taken  from  Micah  v.  10. 

23.  iwilll  taie  thee]  Not  implying  into  my 
favour  and  protection,  as  Michaelis  and  Rosen- 
muUer  assert.  It  is  merely  introductory  to 
the  action  following;  comp.  a  K.  xiv.  21, 
xxiii.  30. 
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babel,  ray  servant,  the  son  of  Sheal-    thee  as  a  signet :  for  I  have  chosen 
tiel,  saith  the  Lord,  and  will  make    thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


twill  mate  thee  as  a  signet\  i.e.  precious 
and  honourable  in  my  sight ;  comp.  Jer.  xxii. 
24 ;  Song  of  Sol.  vili.  6,  and  specially  Ecclus. 
xlix.  II,  Ho<u3  shall  loe  magmfy  Zorobabelf 
even  he  was  as  a  signet  on  the  right  hand:  so 


<was  Jesus  the  son  of  Josedec;  luho  in  their 
time  builded  the  house,  and  set  up  an  holy  temple 
to  the  Lord,  ivhich  was  prepared  for  everlast- 
ing glory. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  on  Chap.  ii.  7. 


In  the  Hebrew  the  verb  shall  come  is  in  the 
plural,  and  mon  (LXX.  to  sKKfKra:  De 
Wette,  die  Kostbarkeiten ;  Etrald,  die  hohen 
Schatze),  in  the  singular,  signifies  the  desirable 
things,  the  costly  things  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  8,  for 
the  use  of  the  word  in  connection  with  vessels 
of  silver  and  of  gold ;  and  Dan  xi.  43,  where 
D^ISD  nnon  is  rendered  the  precious  things 
of  Egypt,  also  in  connection  with  treasures  of 
gold  and  of  silver),  i.e.  the  wealth  and  spoil  of 
all  nations  shall  come,  either  as  voluntary 
offerings  or  as  the  spoU  of  successful  warfare 
(comp.  Isai.  Ix.  5,  Ixi.  6).  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  V.  8,  which  otherwise  has  no  ap- 
parent connection  vyith  the  two  verses  between 
which  it  stands.  Hitzig  (followed  by  FCrst, 
p.  456  a)  takes  n*1Dn  as  the  equivalent  of 
"nya,  as  it  is  used  in  Exod.  xv.  4 ;  Isai.  xxii. 
7,  xxxviL  24 ;  Jer.  xxii.  7.  The  rendering, 
the  noblest  of  all  peoples,  gets  rid  of  the  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  )K3  in  respect  of  inanimate 
things  in  the  sense  of  shall  be  brought;  but 
this  objection  fells  to  the  ground  in  view  of 
Josh.  vi.  19 ;  Isai.  Ix.  13,  compared  with 
Mark  iv.  ai,  jaijH  o  Xvxfos  epxerai.  If  mcn 
signified  a  person,  the  verb  must  have  been  in 
the  singular.  Bp  Wordsworth  holds  that  the 
plur.  verb  is  due  to  the  feet  that  mcn  refer- 
ring to  Messiah  involves  the  idea  of  his  two- 


fold nature,  human  and  Divine,  or  of  his  triple 
offices  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  but  this 
view  is  not  sustained  by  the  very  passages  which 
he  quotes  from  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  Mai.  iii.  i, 
where  the  titles  of  Messiah,  Shiloh  and  Messen- 
ger of  the  Covenant,  both  take  a  singular,  not  a 
plural  verb.  After  having  defended  the  ordinary 
interpretation  as  against  Michaelis,  Dathe  fi- 
nally (in  his  3rd  edit.)  renders  the  passage,^"Et 
deinde  alferentur  res  gentium  pretiosissmiae, 
nam  splendore  hanc  sedem  replebo." 

This  view  of  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  ex- 
clude the  application  of  Haggai's  words  to 
Messianic  times  by  way  of  iUustration.  It 
does  not  deny  that  the  prophecy  then  received 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  fulfilment.  It 
does  exclude  the  iptrusion  of  this  sense  into 
the  Sacred  Text,  as  has  been  done  by  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate  rendering  veniet  desideratus 
omnibus  gentibus.  Our  exegesis  confines  itself 
to  ascertaining  what  sense  Haggai  and  his 
cotemporaries  attributed  to  his  words;  not 
what  application  of  them  is  permissible  to  the 
season  of  our  Lord's  first  Advent,  nor  what 
further  fulfilment  may  be  yet  in  store  for 
them,  in  the  ixraKtvTos  ^aa-CKela  which  is  to 
survive  the  neTaStas  rav  traXevofieva)!'  and 
the  end  of  this  present  world :  see  Heb.  xii. 
a6,  27. 


ZECHARIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Person  and  date  of  the  Prophet     .     .  ^o^ 
\  z.  SubJect-matteroftheBookofZechariah  70* 


§  I.    Person  and  date  of  the  Prophet, 

ZECHARIAH  calls  himself  the  son 
of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  (i.  i, 
7),  whereas  Ezra  speaks  of  him  as  Zech- 
ariah  the  son  of  Iddo  (Ezra  v.  i,  vi.  14). 
The  discrepancy  is  explained  by  as- 
suming that  Berechiah  died  before  Iddo, 
and  that  Zechariah  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Iddo  in  the  headship  of  the  Da- 
vidic  priestly  course,  which  the  latter 
held  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  the  high  priest  (Neh,  xii.  4). 
See  note  on  Ezra  v.  i. 

Zechariah  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
priests,  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim,  the  successor  and  son 
of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  16).  These  facts 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  a 
very  young  man  when  his  prophetic 
ministry  commenced,  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius.  His  grandfather  Iddo  may 
well  have  been  one  of  the  original  exiles; 
and  though  Zechariah  was  probably 
younger  than  Haggai,  he  had  reached, 
when  he  came  back  to  Jerusalem,  a 
period  of  life  at  which  the  associations 
of  residence  in  Chaldaea  had  been  power- 
ful to  influence  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  to  give  a  colour  to  the  imagery  in 
which  his  prophecies  are  clothed.  His 
first  prophetic  utterance  is  dated  only 
two  months  after  that  of  Haggai,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  associated  him- 
self in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  pur- 
pose, viz.  the  encouragement  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  work  of  re- 
building the  temple,  and  re-establishing 
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the  theocracy.  The  fourth  year  of  Da- 
rius is  the  latest  undisputed  date  of  his 
prophecies  (vii.  i);  and  after  the  brief 
notice  in  Nehemiah  (xii.  16)  we  have  no 
clue  to  the  period  to  which  his  life  was 
prolonged,  beyond  a  tradition  that  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age  and  was  buried 
beside  Haggai. 

§  2.     Subject-matter  of  the  Book  of 
Zechariah. 

i.  I — 16  is  introductory,  comprismg  a 
brief  but  earnest  appeal  to  his  country- 
men to  turn  from  their  evil  ways — an 
appeal  founded  upon  the  experience  of 
their  forefathers  in  regard  to  the  judg- 
ments as  well  as  the  mercies  of  Jehovah. 

i.  7 — ^vi.  8  contains  a  series  of  eight 
prophetic  visions  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet  in  one  night,  viz.  the  24th 
day  of  the  11th  month,  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius.  As  might  have  been 
inferred,  this  identity  of  time  carries  with 
it  an  identity  of  purpose,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  series,  viz.  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Jews  under  their  present 
hindrances  and  trials  by  the  promise  of 
the  destruction  of  the  heathen  powers 
around  them,  and  of  the  restoration  of 
the  theocracy  under  its  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical leaders.  In  dealing  with  this 
theme,  Zechariah,  after  the  example  of 
the  older  prophets,  and  guided  by  the 
inspiration  of  Jehovah,  unfolds  as  in  a 
type  the  spiritual  victories  and  the  spi- 
ritual establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah, 
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vi.  9 — 15  is  a  symbolical  transaction 
of  precisely  similar  import  to  the  pre- 
ceding visions.  It  prefigures  the  union 
of  the  regal  and  the  priestly  offices  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  His  work  as  the 
builder  up  of  His  Church,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles..-  Zechariah 
himself  and  those  among  whom  he  pro- 
phesied may  or  may  not  have  been  con- 
scious of  this  scope  of  his  words ;  but  the 
event  constitutes  our  title  to  apply  them 
in  this  sense,  and  to  regard  them  as  a 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  to  Him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness. 

vii. — viii.  Quitting  both  vision  and 
symbol,  we  have  in  these  chapters  an 
example  of  the  practical  functions  of  the 
prophetic  office  in  solving  questions  of 
duty.  Were  the  fasts  which  had  been 
enjoined  as  commemorative  of  those 
national  judgments  which  had  marked 
God's  displeasure  with  His  people,  to  be 
continued  now  that  their  sins  had  been 
repented  of  and  forsaken,  and  they  were 
entering  upon  a  new  career  of  national 
obedience  and  prosperity?  Jehovah's 
answer  propounds  two  general  principles 
of  universal  application.  First,  that  the 
moral  law  is  above  the  ceremonial :  and 
secondly,  that  His  promises  are  condi- 
tional on  obedience  to  His  precepts. 
These  truths  being  admitted  and  acted 
upon,  fasts  are  to  be  changed  into  feasts, 
and  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  brought  in  to 
worship  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

ix. — xiv.  The  analysis  of  these  chap- 
ters necessarily  varies  with  the  date  and 
the  authorship  assigned  to  them;  but  we 
may  say  of  them  generally  that  they 
agree  with  the  preceding  prophecies  of 
Zechariah  in  indicating  the  overthrow  of 
the  heathen  powers  of  the  earth,  and  in 
foreshadowing  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom. 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  only  share 
a  character  which  is  common  to  many  of 
the  earlier  prophetic  writings ;  and  so  far 
furnish  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour 
of  the  common  authorship  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  book. 

§  3.     Integrity  of  the  book. 

Whether  Zechariah  the  son  of  Bere- 
chiah  the  son  of  Iddo  was  the  writer  of 
those  last  six  chapters  which  are  assigned 
to  him  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew 


Bible  upon  which  our  present  text  is 
founded,  and  in  all  the  ancient  Versions, 
is  a  question  not  readily  admitting  a 
definite  reply,  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
weight  of  authority  arranged  on  either 
side  of  it. 

The  arguments  against  the  integrity  of 
the  book  have  been  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

(i)  The  difference  in  point  of  style 
between  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of 
the  prophecy — a  difference  admitted  by 
all  critics. 

(2)  The  absence  from  the  later  chap- 
ters (i)  of  modes  of  expression  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  earlier  part,  and 
(2)  of  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
date  of  each  several  prophecy. 

(3)  The  different  historical  stand-point 
which  the  writer  of  the  later  chapters 
occupies  from  that  of  Zechariah,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  temple  and  its 
ordinances. 

(4)  The  occurrence  of  allusions,  which 
cannot  be  accommodated  to  any  but  a 
date  anterior  to  the  exile  at  Babylon. 

To  these  arguments  it  has  been  ob- 
jected : 

(i)  That  the  difference  in  style  be- 
tween the  two  divisions  of  the  prophecy 
is  not  greater  than  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  change  in  subject — 
not  greater  than  is  found  to  exist  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  other  prophetic  writers, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Hosea  and  Ezekiel. 

(2)  That  the  same  peculiar  forms  of 
expression  occur  in  the  two  divisions  of 
the  prophecy,  as,  for  instance,  in  vii.  14 
compared  with  ix.  8,  and  in  iii.  4  com- 
pared with  xiii.  2. 

(3)  {a)  That  in  the  earlier  portion  the 
prophet's  attention  is  fixed  upon  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  and  the  great 
national  work  that  he  was  sent  to  for- 
ward; and  hence  the  frequent  reference 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  the  date  of  his 
utterances  and  visions  is  fixed  :  whereas 
in  the  later  part  he  is  dealing  with  a  yet 
distant  future. 

(b)  That  there  is  a  general  agreement 
between  the  predictions  in  the  first  and 
second  sections ;  that  their  scope  is  the 
same;  and  that  they  alike  have  their  ful- 
filment in  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

(4)  That  there  are  frequent  allusions 
in  the  later  chapters  to  Zephaniah,  Jere- 
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miah  and  Ezekiel,  which  are  evidence 
that  this  portion  of  the  book  was  written 
after  the  exile,  and  therefore  by  Zech- 
ariah. 

(5)  That  the  historical  references  in 
the  later  portion  are  not  inconsistent  with 
a  post-exile  date;  and  that  the  prophe- 
cies in  their  first  fulfilment  are  really- 
more  applicable  to  the  Persian  era  than 
to  any  earlier  times. 

(6)  That  in  all  ancient  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
ancient  Versions,  the  integrity  of  the  book 
is  taken  for  granted. 

(7)  That  those  who  maintain  the  pfe- 
exile  date  of  the  later  chapters  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  their 
authorship,  some  ascribing  all  six  chap- 
ters to  the  same  hand,  while  others 
separate  chh.  ix. — xi.  from  chh.  xii. — xiv., 
referring  the  former  to  a  date  antecedent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel — and  the  latter  to  a'  date  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Josiah. 

The  writer  of  the  article  Zechariah, 
in  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible',  from 
whom  the  preceding  summary  of  the 
controversy  has  been  adopted,  concludes 
with  the  words,  "it  is  not  ealsy  to  say 
which  way  the  weight  of  evidence  pre- 
ponderates." To  this  conclusion  the 
present  writer  assents.  While  the  Holy 
Scriptures  contain  many  statements  of 
acknowledged  difficulty  and  many  hope- 
lessly obscure  allusions,  it  is  idle  to 
expect  entire  agreement  among  those, 
who  take  it  in  hand  to  explain  them ; 
or  to  exact  it  as  the  condition  of  ortho- 
doxy on  the  one  hand,  or  of  critical 
skill  and  scholarship  on  the  other.  And 
this  is  especially  true  of  points  like  that 
under  review,  where  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability and  the  weight  of  authority  are 
so  nearly  equal. 

Looking  to  the  didactic  value  of  the 
prophecies  under  consideration,  and  to 
their  character  as  an  unquestioned  por- 
tion of  that  Scripture  which  has  been 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  it  matters 


little  whether  it  is  the  earlier  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzar-adan,  or  the 
later  by  Titus,  which  is  foretold  in  them 
— whether  the  references  to  the  cities  of 
Philistia  and  Syria  relate  to  occurrences 
which  preceded  or  followed  the  captivity 
at  Babylon.  Whichever  view  of  them  we 
adopt,  the  moral  lessons  to  be  gathered 
from  them  remain  the  same;  in  either 
case  they  satisfy  the  condition,  "  To  Him 
give  all  the  prophets  witness ;"  in  either 
case  they  are  God's  words  addressed  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  mankind. 

The  weight  of  authority  for  and  against 
the  integrity  of  the  book  is  very  evenly 
balanced;  while  its  decision  is  not  of 
vital  importance  in  reference  to  the  in- 
spired authority  attaching  to  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Canon  of  Scripture : 
for  to  whatever  hand  we  owe  the  final 
recension  of  the  Canon  of  Hebrew 
Scripture,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  it  is  clear  that 
exact  chronological  arrangements  of  the 
several  books,  as  well  as  questions  of 
authorship,  were  not  looked  upon  then 
as  of  the  same  importance  as  they  are 
wont  to  be  regarded  now.  The  attribu- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  the  book  of 
Ezra  to  Ezra;  the  confused  arrange- 
ment of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah — 
are  evidence  of  the  slight  value  at- 
tached to  these  points  by  the  last  re- 
visers of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  If,  as 
seems  probable,  the  Canon  as  handed 
down  to  us  was  in  gradual  process  of 
formation  during  the  entire  period  that 
intervened  between  the  return  from 
Babylon  and  the  death  of  Malachi,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  book  of  Zech- 
ariah in  its  present  form  may  have  come 
to  us  from  Zechariah's  own  hands,  with 
all  the  authority  of  his  office  as  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord,  and  yet  that  the  later 
chapters  may  have  been  the  work  of 
some  earlier  prophet  or  prophets,  adopted 
by  him  as  suitable  in  many  points  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  own  and  immediately 
succeeding  times. 


ZECHARIAH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  Zechariah  exhorteth  to  repentance.  7  The 
vision  of  the  horses.  12  At  the  p-ayer  of  the 
angel  comfortable  promises  are  made  to  Jeru- 
salem, 1 8  The  vision  of  the  four  horns,  and 
the  four  carpenters, 

IN  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of 
the  Lord   unto  Zechariah,  the  son 
of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  the 
prophet,  saying, 
*  ?=''\.         2  The  Lord  hath  been  *  sore  dis- 

with.  ais-       .  1*1  /-I 

pleasure,    pleased  With  your  fathers. 

3  Therefore  say  thou  unto  them, 


Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  "Turn  'Mai.  3.7. 
ye  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  I  will  turn  unto  you,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

4  Be  ye  not  as  your  fathers,  unto 
whom  the  former  prophets  have  cried, 
saying.  Thus  sa.ith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 

*  Turn  ye  now  from  your  evil  ways,  *  ^^'-  3'- 
and /rom  your  evil  doings  :  but  they  Jer.  3. 12. 
did  not  hear,  nor  hearken  unto  me,  Ezek.  Vs. 
saith  the  Lord.  B-    , 

5  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for 
ever  ? 


Chap.  I.  1.  In  the  eighth  month']  This 
message  of  Zechariah  comes  in  between  that 
prophecy  of  Haggai,  which  ends  at  Hagg.  ii. , 
9,  and  that  which  is  contained  in  Hagg.  ii.  10 
— 19.  The  Jews  before  the  exile  called  the 
eighth  month  Bui  (i  K.  vi.  38).  Its  later 
name  was  Marches h-van;  it  synchronizes  with 
the  latter  half  of  October  and  the  earlier  half 
of  November.  The  later  names  of  the  months 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  occur  only  in 
Zechariah,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 

Zechariah  has  not  recorded  the  day  of  the 
month,  as  Haggai  had  done  (Hagg.  i.  i) ;  pro- 
bably because  it  bore  no  special  relation  to  the 
message  delivered. 

the  second  year  of  Darius]  B.C.  540;  see 
Hagg.  i.  I. 

the  son  of  Berechiah]  In  Ezra  v.  i,  vi.  14 
Zechariah  is  called  the  son  of  Iddo,  as  Jehu  is 
called  the  son  of  his  grandfather  Nim^ ;  see 
note  on  Ezra  v.  i. 

the  prophet]  refers  to  Zechariah,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  a  comma  after  Iddo. 

2.  sore  displeased]  Lit.  angry  nvith  anger, 
Comp.  Soph.  'Phil.'  59,  fvBos  f'xS^pas  jiiya. 
The  Hebrew  root  conveys  that  idea  of  breaking 
forth  into  anger  or  displeasure  which  we  have 
in  the  word  ebullition ;  comp.  Eur.  'Hec'  583, 
Seivov  Ti  irij/ia  HpiafiiSais  eVefeffei'. 

3.  unto  them]  i,e.  to  the  present  generation 
of  the  Jews. 

saith  the  Lord  of  hosts]  This  expression 
occurs  three  times  m  this  one  verse;  according 
to  Scholz,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  See  Note 
at  the  end  of  the  Chapter,   The  words,  with 
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which  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah  opens 
his  prophetic  ministry,  should  be  compared 
with  those  with  which  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
closed  both  his  ministry  and  his  life,  Thus  saith 
God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  prosper  f  because  ye 
have  forsaken  the  Lord,  He  hath  also  forsaken 
you... And  ivhen  he  died,  he  said.  The  Lord  look 
upon  it  and  require  it  (»  Chro.  xxiv.  so — 22). 
The  later  prophet  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Jehovah  did  not  suffer  his  martyred  ser- 
vant's words  to  return  unto  Him  void ;  but 
Zechariah  puts  the  minatory  declaration,  that 
they  who  forsake  God  will  of  God  be  for- 
saken, into  that  more  merciful  form  of  pro- 
mise in  which  God  delights,  viz.  that  as  to 
those  who  turn  to  Him,  "to  them  will  He 
turn." 

4.  the  former  prophets]  Zechariah  quotes 
the  substance  of  passages  in  Hosea,  Joel, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  Koester  thinks 
that  there  is  a  special  reference  to  Hos.  xiv.  a, 
3  and  to  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  Probably  the  pro- 
phet had  in  his  mind  z  K.  xvii,  13.  There  is 
no  reason  for  excluding  Ezekiel  from  the  list 
of  those  whom  Zechariah   would    call    the 

former  prophets. 

nowu]  Rather,  I  pray,  the  Hebrew  word 
being  supplicatory  and  hortative. 

5.  This  verse  and  the  next  are  closely  con- 
nected. The  idea  is  that  of  John  viii.  52, 
Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets.  The 
generations  to  whom  God's  warnings  had 
been  sent  of  old,  and  the  bearers  of  those 

Y  Y 
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ZECHARIAH.   I. 


[v.  6—8. 


6  But  my  words  and  my  statutes, 
which  I  commanded  my  servants  the 

iSr/ai  prophets,  did  they  not  '  take  hold  of 
your  fathers  ?  and  they  returned  and 

f  Lam. ».  said,  "  Like  as  the  Lord  of  hosts 
thought  to  do  unto  us,  according  to 
our  ways,  and  according  to  our  doings, 
so  hath  he  dealt  with  us. 

7  fl  Upon  the  four  and  twentieth 


day  of  the  eleventh  month,  which 
is  the  month  Sebat,  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius,  came  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo  the  pro- 
phet, saying, 

8  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a 
man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  he 
stood  among  the  myrtle  trees    that 


warnings,  have  passed  away,  but  God's  word 
and  God's  decrees  stand  fast  for  all  genera- 
tions: and  therefore,  as  they  overtook  your 
fathers,  so  will  they  overtake  you.  The  pro- 
phets of  the  post-captivity  period  took  their 
stand  upon  the  past  history  of  the  people, 
upon  former  miracles  and  upon  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy. They  regarded  these  as  the  true  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  fath  and  obedience  of 
the  Jews  were  to  be  built  up.  See  Jahn, '  Heb. 
Ant.'  §  314. 

6.  my  luords  and  my  statute}]  i.e.  the 
threats  and  the  judicial  decrees  of  the  earlier 
prophets.  For  the  use  of  the  former  noun, 
comp.  Jer.  xxxix.  i6;  Ezek.  xii.  a8;  and  of 
the  latter,  comp.  Zeph.  ii.  2. 

take  hold  of]  Rather,  as  in  the  margin, 
overtake.  This  truth  had  been  exemplified 
in  the  sorrows  of  the  captivity,  sorrows  which 
have  their  echoes  in  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah (Lam.  i.  18,  ii.  17),  in  the  Psalms  of 
the  captivity,  and  in  the  penitential  prayers  of 
Daniel  and  of  Ezra. 

returned]  Rather,  turned,  i.e.  from  their 
evil  ways,  &c.,  sup,  -u.  4. 

th&ught  to  do]  i.e.  purposed  to  do,  for  the 
Hebrew  root  signifies  to  tvea-ve  together,  and 
so  to  plan,  to  design.  Comp.  the  use  of 
irKcKtiv  in  Greek. 

our  <ways. ,  .our  doings]  For  the  distinction 
between  these  terms  see  note  on  Jer.  vii.  3. 

dealt  ixiith  us]  Rather,  done  with  ug, 
for  the  verb  is  the  same  as  that  used  just 
before  in  the  expression  ^ar^oj^^  to  do. 

7 — ^17.  A  vision  of  horsemen,  indicating 
the  coming  downfall  of  the  heathen  nations, 
and  God's  return  with  mercies  to  Jerusalem. 

7.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  series 
of  eight  symbolical  visions,  all,  it  would  seem, 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  in  one 
night — that  of  the  24th  of  Sebat,  correspond- 
ing to  the  9th  or  loth  of  March.  (Sebat  or 
Shebat  is  the  post-captivity  name  of  the  nth 
month.  It  was  probably  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
deity.)  There  are  eight  distinct  visions,  but 
they  are  linked  together  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon purpose,  viz.  the  encouragement  of  the 
Jews  to  continue  the  work  of  restoring  the 
temple  and  rebuilding  the  city,  and  re-esta- 
blishing the  Theocratic  government. 


saying]  Better,  to  this  effect,  on  this  tuise ; 
for  the  word  does  not  prelude  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Jehovah,  but  only  the  narrative  of 
Zechariah's  visions. 

8.  The  dramatis  persona  of  this  vision  are 
four  in  number:— 

(i)  The  prophet  himself. 

(»)  The  angel,  whose  office  it  was,  as  well 
in  this  as  in  subsequent  visions,  to  interpret  to 
the  prophet  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and 
whose  Hebrew  designation  (yo.  9,  13,  14, 
19,  ii.  3,  iv.  I,  4,  5,  V.  5, 10,  vi.  4)  is  rendered 
the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  except  once  (i. 
14),  where  it  is  rendered  the  angel  that  com- 
muned with  me. 

(3)  The  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  who 
is  described  in  •v.  10  as  the  man  that  stood 
among  the  myrtle  trees,  in  1;.  i  j  as  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  and  finally  in  ■v.  1 3  as  Jehovah, 
being  none  other  than  the  divine  Mediator,  the 
Angel  of  the  covenant  and  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah,  and  who  in  v.  la  in  his  office  of 
mtercession  addresses  the  Father  as  Jehovah 
of  hosts.  Comp.  Josh.  v.  13 — ^vi.  5,  where 
the  same  person  is  called  (i)  a  man,  (2)  cap- 
tain  of  the  host  of  Jehovah,  and  (3)  Jehovah. 
See  notes  on  the  above  passages.  Blayney 
suggests  that  the  reply  of  him  who  is  called  a 
man  in  vv.  8,  10  revealed  to  the  prophet  that 
though  in  human  form  he  had  a  divine  com- 
mission, and  so  in  1;.  iz  he  called  him  the 
angel  of  Jehovah.  Finally  the  intercessory 
character  of  his  words  in  -u.  la  led  Zechariah 
to  see  in  him  Jehovah  Himself. 

(4)  The  riders  upon  the  horses,  red,  speckled, 
and  white,  mentioned  in  v.  8,  whose  answer 
to  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  as  to  the  result  of 
their  mission,  is  given  in  -zf.  11. 

8.  myrtle  trees]  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  mention  of  the  myrtle  is  due  to  Zechariah's 
residence  in  Babylonia ;  but  see  the  Article 
Myrtle  in  Smith's  'Bibl.  Diet.,'  which  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  myrtle  being  indigenous  in 
Palestine. 

in  the  bottom]  Comparing  the  usage  of  the 
same  word  in  Zech.  x.  11  concerning  the 
floods  of  the  Nile,  we  may  understand  here 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Kedron,  in  which  the 
myrtles  were  seen  growing.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
I,  2,  as  illustrative  of  the  imagery  which  would 
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were  in  the  bottom ;  and  behind  him 
I  Or,  hay,  were  there  red  horses,  '  speckled,  and 
white. 

9  Then  said  I,  O  my  lord,  what 
are  these  ?  And  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me  said  unto  me,  I  will  shew 
thee  what  these  he. 

10  And  the  man  that  stood  among 
the  myrtle  trees  answered  and  said. 
These  are  they  whom  the  Lord  hath 
sent  to  walk  to  and  fro  through  the 
earth. 

11  And  they  answered  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  that  stood  among  the 
myrtle  trees,  and  said.  We  have  walk- 
ed to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and, 
behold,  all  the  earth  sitteth  still,  and 
is  at  rest. 

12  fl  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 


answered  and  said,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
how  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy 
on  Jerusalem  and  on  the  cities  of 
Judah,  against  which  thou  hast  had 
indignation  these  threescore  and  ten 
years  ? 

13  And  the  Lord  answered  the 
angel  that  talked  with  me  with  good 
words  and  comfortable  words. 

14  So  the  angel  that  communed 
with  me  said  unto  me,  Cry  thou, 
saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 

I  am  ''jealous  for  Jerusalem  and  for  *"*»?■  s- 
Zion  with  a  great  jealousy. 

15  And  I  am  very  sore  displeased 
with  the  heathen  that  are  at  ease : 
for  I  was  but  a  little  displeased,  and 
they  helped  forward  the  affliction. 

16  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord; 


naturally  attach  itself  to  the  viaon  of  a  seer 
who  had  been  an  exile  in  Babylon. 

specUe£\  Or,  as  in  the  margin,  hay.  Koes- 
ter  connects  it  with  a  Syriac  verb,  rendered  by 
exarsit,  and  so  translates  'Afery  (Gk.  iruppoi), 
§  8,  p.  27.  Scholz,  "reddish,  brown,  and 
white."  Ewald,  "light-brownish  red,  and 
grey,  and  dark-red." 

No  symbolical  meaning  is  attributed  by  the 
divine  interpreter,  either  to  the  place  where 
the  rider  and  his  followers  appeared  standing, 
or  to  the  colom-  of  their  horses.  None  there- 
tore  need  be  sought  by  us.  In  comparing 
Zech.  vi.  I — 8  with  Rev.  vi.  a — 8,  we  may 
gather  that  in  those  instances  difference  of 
colour  in  the  horses  implies  difference  of  office 
in  the  riders ;  but  here  they  have  all  one  and 
the  same  duty,  viz.  to  ixicdk,  to  and  fro  through 
the  earth. 

9.  O  my  lordl  Hebrew,  Adoni,  addressed 
to  the  person  who  immediately  afterwards  is 
called  the  angel  that  talked  <with  me. 

<witb  me}  Rather,  by  me,  the  prophet 
being  the  channel  through  whom  the  divine  re- 
velations were  made ;  comp.  Hos.  i. »,  and  note. 

10.  answered^  The  Hebrew  verb  does  not 
necessarily  denote  a  reply  to  a  question  put. 
It  often  has  the  force  of  to  declare,  to  announce. 
The  j£thiopic  has  only  one  verb  to  express 
ansivering  and  beginning  to  speak. 

11.  is  at  resti  i.e.  is  undisturbed  by  war 
or  tumults.  For  the  fuller  expression  see 
Josh.  xi.  23,  xiy.  ij.  The  little  luhik  of  Hag- 
gai  had  not  yet  elapsed.  The  calm  which 
precedes  and  presages  the  storm  was  upon  the 
nations  which  composed  the  Persian  empire, 
the  iraaa  17  oUouiiivt]  of  the  Jews  at  this  date. 
Haggai's  predictions  (Hagg.  ii.  6,  7,  ai,  a*) 


had  raised  expectations  which  seemed  to  be 
still  far  from  fulfilment.  Zechariah  was  in- 
spired to  instruct  the  people  that  the  triumph 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Zion  was  only  delayed 
for  a  time  (Hab.  iL  3). 

12.  these  threescore  and  tenyears'\  Rather, 
these  seventy  years,  as  in  vii.  5,  there 
being  no  reason  for  varying  the  rendering.  It 
does  not  signify  the  seventy  years  from  the 
captivity  of  Jeremiah  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus ; 
see  Jer.  XXV.  11,  12,  xxix,  10;  Dan.  ix.  2; 
but  the  seventy  years  of  the  destroyed  temple, 
from  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah  to  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspis ;  see  Davison  'on 
Prophecy,'  p.  316  and  note. 

13.  a»j<iu«Tir//]  Rather,  declared  to  (sup. 
V.  5),  omitting  the  preposition  ivitb  as  weU  as 
the  conjunction  and. 

good  <words.,. comfortable  'voords'}  i.e.  good 
•words,  that  do  good. 

14.  commtased']  Rather,  talked,  as  it  is 
elsewhere.  The  whole  expression,  wherever  it 
occurs^  might  be  more  correctly  rendered  the 
angel  that  spake  by  me. 

Jealous"]  Infr.  viii.  a.  This  jealousy  im- 
plies God's  resentment  at  His  people,  because 
of  their  disloyalty  towards  Him,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  as  used  in 
Prov.  vi.  34. 

15.  they  helped  foreword  the  affliction"]  Per- 
haps better,  they  strengthened  themselves  for  evil. 
This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
heathen  nations,  when  employed  by  God  as 
instruments  for  punishing  His  people,  would 
seem  to  have  exceeded  their  commission,  and 
so  to  have  brought  down  His  vreath  upon 
themselves  (see  Isai.  xlvii.  6;  Amos  i.  9,  11; 
Ps,  cxxxvii.  7,  A.  v.). 
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tHeb. 
good. 


I  am  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
mercies :  my  house  shall  be  built  in 
it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  a 
line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Je- 
rusalem. 

17  Cry  yet,  saying.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  JVfy  cities  through 
♦prosperity  shall  yet  be  spread  abroad; 
and  the  Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion, 
and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem. 

18  fl  Then  lifted  I  up  mine  eyes, 
and  saw,  and  behold  four  horns. 

19  And  I  said  unto  the  angel  that 
talked   with    me,    What    be   these? 


And  he  answered  me.  These  are  the 
horns  which  have  scattered  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Jerusalem. 

7,0  And  the  Lord  shewed  me  four 
carpenters. 

21  Then  said  I,  What  come  these 
to  do  ?  And  he  spake,  saying.  These 
are  the  horns  which  have  scattered 
Judah,  so  that  no  man  did  lift  up 
his  head :  but  these  are  come  to 
fray  them,  to  cast  out  the  horns  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  lifted  up  their 
horn  over  the  land  of  Judah  to  scat- 
ter it. 


16.  /  am  returned. ..shaM  be  iuUi]  This 
combiiiation  of  the  present  and  future  tenses  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  prophetic  writings ; 
comp.  Hos.  xiv.  4. 

my  bouse']  i.e.  the  temple,  begun  at  this  date, 
but  not  completed  and  dedicated  till  four  years 
later,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius. 

a  line]  The  stretching  forth  of  a  line  de- 
notes the  restoration  andextension  of  Jerusalem, 

17.  My  cities  through  prosperity,  &c.]  Ra- 
ther, Tet  again  My  cities  sball  over- 
flow wltli  good.  A  prediction  of  the 
coming  occupation  of  the  land  by  Jews  re- 
turning from  Babylon,  and  of  the  increase  of 
populatioB  under  the  Asmonaean  princes. 

18 — '!?1.  In  the  Hebrew  text  ii.  i — 4.  A 
vision  of  the  four  horns  and  of  the  four  work- 
masters,  sent  to  fray  or  harry  the  enemies  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

18.  four  horns]  i.e.  the  heathen  nations 
by  whom  the  Jews  had  been  oppressed.  The 
word  horn  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Dan. 
vii.  JO.  The  number  four  intimates  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  around  them 
on  all  sides. 


19.  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerustdem]  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Israel  and  Jerusalem  is  an 
interpolation,  see  i^.  ji :  or  the  mention  of 
Israel  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returned 
exiles  comprised  many  of  the  ten  tribes  as  well 
as  men  of  Judah.  Comp.  note  on  Obad.  18  ; 
and  Introduction  to  Ezekiel,  §  vi.  p.  5,  of  this 
volume. 

20.  carpsnters]  Rather,  worlcmaBtera, 
or  plovers.  EUher  meaning  is.better  than 
the  rendering  of  A.  v.:  <iuorteajterj= superin- 
tendents of  a  work  (in  this  instance)  of  de- 
struction; comp.  Ezek.  xxL  31,  where  work- 
masters  of  destruction =»2f»  skilful  to  destroy. 
Perhaps  plo<wers,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  Ps.  cxxlx.  3, 
The  plotwers  plowed  upon  my  back :  they  mcide 
long  their  furrows.  In  connecticai  with  this 
meaning  compare  Deut.  xxii.  10;  Isai.  xxviii. 
a4;  Amos  ix.  13. 

21.  to  fray  them]  Better,  to  harry  them. 
There  is  a  noticeable  alliteration  in  .the  Hfr. 
brew  words  rendered  luorkmasters  or  plowers 
and  to  fray  or  harry. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  on  Chap.  i.  3. 


In  the  first  and  third  places  of  its  occurrence 
in  this  verse,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  represents 
the  Hebrew  Tmyi  nin»  IDS,  but  in  the 
second  place  it  stands  for  '1J1  DN3.  Ewald 
marks  the  distinction  by  using  sagt  for  "IDK 
and  spricht  for  CJKJ.  In  English  the  distinc- 
tion might  be  retained  by  rendering  ^DK  by 
saith,  and  DKJ  by  it  is  the  saying  of.     If  there 


be  any  iMfFerence  of  meaning,  we  may  perhaps 
say  that  IDS  sometimes  implies  a  command 
•with  promise,  and  DS3  a  command  with  re- 
buke. In  II.  4,  where  '1J1  IDS  occurs  exactly 
in  the  same  connection  as  131  U^i  here,  its  use 
is  possibly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  sup- 
plicatory i<J. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  God,  in  the  care  of  JeruscUem,  sendeth  to 
measure  it.  6  The  redemption  of  Zion.  jo 
The  promise  of  God's  presence, 

I    LIFTED  up  mine  eyes  again, 
and  looked,  and   behold   a  man 
with  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand. 

2  Then  said  I,  Whither  goest 
thou  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  To 
measure  Jerusalem,  to  see  what  ii 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  what  is  the 
length  thereof. 

3  And,  behold,  the  angel  that  talk- 
ed with  me  went  forth,  and  another 
angel  went  out  to  meet  him, 

4  And  said  unto  him.  Run,  speak 
to  this  young  man,  saying,  Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  as  towns  without 
walls  for  the  multitude  of  men  apd 
cattle  therein : 


5  For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be 
unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about, 
and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst 
of  her. 

6  fl  Ho,  ho,  came  forth.,  and  flee 
from  the  land  of  the  north,  saith  the 
Lord  :  for  I  have  spread  you  abroad 
as  the  four  winds  of  the  heaven,  saith 
the  Lord. 

7  Deliver  thyself,  O  Zion,  that 
dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Ba- 
bylon. 

8  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts ;  After  the  glory  hath  he  sent 
me   unto   the  nations  which  spoiled 

you:    for    he   that    "^toucheth    you "  De"*- a^- 
toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Psai.  17.  s. 

9  For,  behold,  I  will  shake  mine 
hand  upon  them,  and  they  shall  be 
a  spoil  to  their  servants  :  and  ye  shall 


Chap.  II.  1 — 5.  The  vision  of  the  man 
with  the  measuring-line  (sup.  i.  16). 

1.  again\  This  word  is  not  in  the  He- 
brew. 

a  man  luith  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand'\ 
Zechariah  beholds,  as  it  were,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  in  i.  16,  «  line  shall  be  stretched 
forth  upon  Jerusalem.     Comp.  Ezek.  xl.  3. 

3.  ivent  out']  Rather,  weitt  fortb,  aS 
before.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  rendering  of  it 
should  be  varied. 

4.  this  young  man]  i.e.  the  man  with  the 
measuring-line,  to  whom  it  is  intimated  that 
it  is  needless  to  measure  Jerusalem,  because  it 
was  destined  to  be  inhabited  as  towns  without 
walls. 

as  ta<w?ts  luithout  walls]  Rather,  as  un- 
walled  ylllages.  The  expression  denotes 
not  only  the  greater  space  required  for  a 
largely  increased  population,  but  also  greater 
security,  founded  on  the  promise  of  divine 
protection.  Compare  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11;  Esther 
ix.  19. 

5.  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her]  Compare 
Ezek.  xliii.  i — 7 ;  Ps.  cxxv.  a  ana  note.  Per- 
haps St  Paul  had  this  passage  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  Rom.  ix.  4. 

e— 9.  An  invitation  to  the  Jews  to  return 
to  Jerusalem.    Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  1—14. 

6.  the  land  of  the  nortb'j  here  means  Baby- 
lon.   Comp.  Jer.  iii.  18,  vi.  «s. 

spread]  Rather,  scattered.  Compare 
Ps.  Ixviii.  14. 

as  the  four  nuinds  of  the  heaven]  does  not 
conflict  with  the  previous  phrase  land  of  the 
north.    It  indicates  the  violence  with  which 


the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  was  carried  out ; 
and  perhaps  the  fact  of  their  dispersion  on  all 
sides  from  Babylon  as  a  centre,  after  their 
removal  thither. 

7.  Deliver  thyself  O  Zion]  Rather,  Hoi 
Zlou,  make  haste  to  deliver  thyselfl 
This  rendering  restores  the  particle  of  exhor- 
tation as  in  V.  6,  and  gives  more  accurately 
the  force  of  the  verb.  Comp.  a  S.  i.  3 ;  Job 
xix.  so. 

that  diuellest  <with]  Rather,  that  remaln- 
est  as  =  that  art  content  to  remain  as  a 
daughter  of  Babylon. 

8.  ji^fier  the  glory]  i.e.  after  God's  glory 
shall  once  more  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the 
temple  (sup.  ■j;.  5),  or  perhaps,  after =in  suc- 
cession to  the  glory  of  the  oppressing  Gentiles, 
now  about  to  pass  away.  Zechariah's  mission 
was  not  limited  to  his  own  people.  It  was  a 
ministry  of  mercy  to  them,  of  judgment  to 
the  heathen.  He  here  claims  to  occupy  to- 
wards the  latter  the  same  position,  which  the 
former  prophets  had  so  often  taken  up;  as 
for  example,  Amos,  when,  following  his  pre- 
decessor Joel,  he  cried,  the  Lord  shall  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  His  voice  from  Jerusalem. 

toucheth  you]  i.e,  in  a  hostile  way,  as  in  Gen. 
xxvii  II ;  Josh. ix.  19,  where  the  same  Hebrew 
verb  is  followed  by  the  same  preposition. 

the  apple  of  his  eye]  Lit.  the  gate  or  opening 
of  his  eye.  The  Hebrew  w6rd  differs  from 
that  which  is  correctly  rendered  the  apple  of 
his  eye  in  Deut.  xxxii,  10.  In  Ps.  xvii.  8  we 
have  a  combination  of  the  phrase  used  by 
Moses  in  Deuteronomy  and  of  that  which 
Zechariah  uses  here.    Comp.  also  Lam.  ii.  18. 

9.  I  will  shake]  Rather,  I  am  shaking, 
i.e.  in  a  threatening  way,  for  the  spoilers  of 
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know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
^ent  me. 

6  &^s '  I        10  fl  *  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  :  for,  lo,  I  come,  and  I 

'Lev.  26.  ^will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 

Eiek.  37.   the  Lord. 

''cor.  6.         II    And    many  nations   shall   be 

'®-  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and 

shall  be  my  people  :  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
sent  me  unto  thee. 

12  And  the  Lord  shall  inherit  Ju- 
dah  his  portion  in  the  holy  land,  and 
shall  choose.  Jerusalem  again. 


13  Be  silent,   O  all  flesh,  before 
the  Lord  :  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of 

*  his  holy  habitation.  ♦  He^^^,.. 

CHAPTER  III.  S/ 

I  Under  the  type  of  yoshua,  the  restoration  of"'"- 
the  church,  8  Christ  the  Branch  is  promised, 

AND  he  shewed   me  Joshua  the 

±\.  high  priest  standing  before  the 

angel  of  the  Lord,  and  '  Satan  stand-  "  That  is, 

•  ,   1  .       .    1       1         1  +  .       1  .  ^f^  advert 

mg  at  his  right  hand  '  to  resist  him.     son. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  L^w- 
"The  Lord, rebuke  thee,  O  Satan j^J^^^- 
even  the  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Je- 
rusalem  rebuke  thee :  is  not  this  a 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ? 


•V.  8  were  to  become  in  their  turn  a  prey  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  at  this  time  their  servants. 

10 — ^13.  God's  promise  to  abide  in  Zion, 
and  of  the  incoming  of  the  Gentiles.  Com- 
pare the  parallel  passages  in  Zeph.  iii.  14 — 20; 
Jsai.  xii.  6;  and  infr.  ix.  9,  which,  like  that 
before  us,  had  a  first  and  literal  fulfilment  in 
the  times  following  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon.  They  are  all  applicable  in  a 
wider  and  loftier  sense  to  the  dwelling  of 
Messiah  in  Palestine,  and  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen.  Comp.  Jer.  iii. 
17  and  note. 

Rawlinson  ('Anc.  Mon.')  quotes  <v.  ix  of 
this  chapter,  as  well  as  Zech.  vii.  j,  viii.  la, 
23,  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  return 
from  the  captivity  was  the  starting-point  from 
which  we  may  trace  a  gradual  enlightenment 
of  the  heathen  world  by  the  dissemination  of 
Jewish  beliefs  and  practices. 

H.  shall  be  joined']  Comp.  Gen.  xxix.  34. 
The  prophecy  is  parallel  with  that  of  Hagg. 
ii.  7. 

12.  shall  inherit  Judah  his  portion  in  the 
holy  land]  Rather,  shall  take  possession 
of  Judah  as  His  Inheritance  for  a 
holy  ground.  There  is  an  alliteration  in  the 
Hebrew, 

13.'  he  is  raised  up]  Rather,  he  Is  aris- 
ing or  awakening.  The  time  of  judgment 
is  near. 

Us  holy  habitation]  =  His  temple,  compare 
Hab,  ii.  40,  from  whom  this  expression  is 
borrowed,  though  in  a  different  connection. 
What  the  two  passages,  as  well  as  Zeph.  i.  7, 
express  in  common,  is  the  expectation  of  ap-" 
proaching  judgments. 

Chap.  III.  A  vision  concerning  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  who  appears  as  a  type  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  whose  adversaries  are  typified 
by  the  Accuser  or  Satan.     The  restoration  of 


Ceremonial  purity  is  indicated,  and  the  Advent 
of  Messiah  promised. 

1.  he]  i.e.  the  interpreting  angel,  though 
both  here  and  at  iv.  i  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
is  identified  by  the  Talmudists  with  him 
whom  they  called  Metatr6n  =  forerunner  of 
God:  Jahn,  'Heb.  Ant.'  §  azS.  See  supr. 
i.  8,  note. 

Satan]  Rather,  the  accuser,  or  the  ad- 
versary. Joshua  is  seen  in  vision  preparing 
to  offer  an  expiatory  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
people  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  high  priest. 
But  an  adversary  intei-venes,  who,  as  usual  in 
the  case  of  an  accuser,  stands  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  accused,  and  urges  that  he  has 
incurred  a  ceremonial  impurity  which  unfits 
him  for  his  office  of  expiation.  This  charge  is 
not  expressly  stated  by  the  accuser,  but  may 
be  inferred  from  the  decision  of  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  who  appears  as  an  arbiter  or  judge. 

to  resist  him]  Rather,  to  accuse  him. 
Rashi  thinks  that  the  ground  of  accusation 
was  personal  to  Joshua,  and  may  be  infiared 
from  Ezra  x.  18,  where  it  is  stated  that  some 
of  the  sons  of  Joshua  had  taken  strange  wives: 
but  it  is  better  to  regard  Joshua  as  a  type  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  assume  that  the 
accusation  took  the  form  of  a  charge  of  cere- 
monial impurity,  arising  out  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple:  see  next 
note. 

2.  even  the  LokD  that  hath  chosen  Jerusa- 
lem rebuke  thee]  Possibly,  and  Jehovah  re- 
buke  thee,  O  thou  that  hast  pleasure  in  Jerusa- 
lem! This  rendering  seems  requisite  to  satisfy 
the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  O  thou  that 
hast  pleasure  in  Jerusalem  is  spoken  in  irony, 
The  accuser  is  a  type  of  those  adversaries  of 
the  Jews,  who  at  first  had  desired  to  Unite 
with  them  in  rebuilding  the  city  and  the  temple 
(Ezra  iv.  »),  but  whose  real  spirit  towards 
the  work  was  developed,  when  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  declined  their  co-operation. 

a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire]     A  prover- 
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3  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with 
filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the 
angel. 

4  And,  he  answered  and  spake  un- 
to those  that  stood  before  him,  say- 
ing, Take  away  the  filthy  garments 
from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said, 
Behold,  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity 
to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe 
thee  with  change  of  raiment. 

5  And  I  said.  Let  them  set  a  fair 
mitre  upon  his  head.  So  they  set  a 
fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed 
him  with  garments.  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  stood  by. 

6  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  pro- 
tested unto  Joshua,  s^ing, 

7  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 


If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  if 
thou  wilt  keep  my  '  charge,  then  thou 
shalt.  also  judge  my  house,  and  shalt 
also  keep  my  courts,  and  I  will  give 
thee  *  places  to  walk  among  these  that 
stand  by. 

8  Hear  now,  O  Joshua  the  high 
priest,  thou,  and  thy  fellows  that  sit 
before  thee  :  for  they  are  *  men  won- 
dered at :  for,  behold,  I  will  bring 
forth  my  servant  the  ^BRANCH. 

9  For  behold  the  stone  that  I 
have  laid  before  Joshua;  upon  one 
stone  shall  be  seven  eyes :  behold, 
I  will  engrave  the  graving  thereof, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will 
remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in 
one  day. 


«0r, 
ordinance. 


tHeb. 
walks. 


tHeb. 
men  of 
•wonder. 
^  Isai.  II. 
I. 

Jer.  23.  s. 
&  33-  IS- 
chap.  6. 12. 
LuKe  I,  78. 


bial  expression  slightly  altered  from  Amos  iv. 
II.  Jehovah  had  rescued  the  Jews  from  the 
miseries  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  He 
will  not  now  suffer  His  purpose  of  mercy 
towards  them  to  be  frustrated. 

3.  filtly\  i,e,  without  the  requisite  cere- 
monial purity,  and  therefore  symbolizing  sin : 
see  Isai.  iv.  4  (where  see  note  A,  Vol.  v.  p. 
50);  Prov.  XXX.  I  J.  There  is  no  reference  to 
anything  like  the  Roman  custom,  which  re- 
quired accused  persons  to  appear  in  filthy 
attire  (sordidati),  referred  to  by  Livy,  11.  54, 
VI.  ao. 

4.  he]  i,e,  the  angel  in  whose  presence 
Joshua  is  seen  standing. 

those  that  stood  before  him]  i,e.  angels  of 
a  lower  order,  who  waited  to  do  the  behests 
of  the  angel  of  Jehovah :  compare  i  K.  x.  8 ; 
Esther  iv.  5 ;  Dan.  i.  5. 

and'  I  twill  clothe  thee  with  change  of  rai- 
ment] Or,  and  I  have  clotlied  thee 
In  festal  raiments.  Comp.  Isai.  iii.  22, 
and  note  there.  Festal  implies  yr«A,  ckan^  as 
opposed  to  filthy,  and  indicates  the  ceremonial 
purity  requisite  in  the  high  priest. 

5.  ^nd  1  said]  I  =  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  Hebrew  text 
in  order  to  get  And  he  said;  but  this  is  need- 
less. 

mitre]  The  word  is  rendered  by  diadem  ill 
Isai.  bdi.  3,  and  in  Job  xxix.  14,  and  by  hoods 
in  Isai.  iii.  23. 

7.  Judge  my  house]  Explained  by  Maurer 
to  signify  ^owm  My  people.  But,  considering 
the  person  addressed,  it  more  probably  means 
rule  My  temple. 

places  to  <walk  among,  &c.]  i,e,  I  will"  give 
you  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  your  duties 
in  the  temple  a  ministry  among  these  My  min- 


isters who  are  standing  here ;  no  longer  among 
your  fellow-priests  in  the  courts  of  an  earthly 
temple,  but  among  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

8.  for  they  are  men  ivondered  at]  Rather, 
for  men  of_  type  (= typical  men)  are  they, 
because  their  intercessory  office  makes  them 
types  of  the  Great  Intercessor :  or  else,  men 
of  forecast  are  they  (comp.  Isai.  viii.  18), 
men  who  can  look  onward  and  find  in  these 
present  dispensations  of  deliverance  and  re- 
storation a  type  of  the  deliverance  and  the 
restoration  hereafter  to  be  wrought  by  Him 
Whom  Isaiah  (iv.  a)  and  Jeremiah  (xxiii. 
5)  had  foretold  as  the  Branch ;  and  Whom 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  in  rendering  this 
passage,  have  styled,  in  anticipation  of  St 
Luke,  the  Sunrise,  the  Dayspring  from  on 
High.  The  prophecy,  had  also  no  doubt  a 
present  interpretation  and  a  nearer  fulfilment 
in  Zerubbabel,  who,  as  heir  of  David's  throne, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  Royal  Stem,  out  of 
which  the  renewed  power  and  prosperity  of 
Judah  should  grow.  Passages  in  which  the 
word  tsemach  is  used  with  special  reference 
to  Messiah,  besides  the  two  quoted  above,  are 
Jer.  xxxiii.  15  and  Zech.  vi.  14.  In  Isai.  xi. 
I  the  Hebrew  word  is  netserj  not  tsemach. 
The  second /or  is  probably  an  interpolation. 

9.  the  stone]  i,e,  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  temple,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  God  are 
fixed ;  because  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  is 
His  special  care,  and  He  claims  even  the  grav- 
ing of  the  stones  as  His  own  work. 

before  Joshua]  i,e,  before  thee,  the  noun 
being  used  instead  of  the  pronoun. 

seven  eyes]  i.  e,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  iv.  10  infr.  The  number 
seven  implies  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
vision.    Comp.  Rev.  v.  6. 

that  land]    Rather,  tbts  land. 
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[v.  10 — 6. 


10  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  shall  ye  call  every  man  his 
neighbour  under  the  vine  and  under 
the  fig  tree. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1  By  the  golden  candlestick  is  foreshewed  the 
good  success  of  Zerubbabers  foundation.  1 1 
By  the  two  olive  trees  the  two  anointed  ones. 

^ND  the  angel  that  talked  with 
me  came  again,  and  waked  me, 
as  a  man  that  is  wakened  out  of  his 
sleep, 
tHeb.  2  And  said  unto  me,  What  seest 

T^,^  thou?  And  I  said,  I  have  looked, 
0  Or,  seven  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold, 
Mes  to  *  with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
tie^iam^y  j^jg  ^^^^^i  lamps  thereon,  and  '  seven 


K 


pipes  to  the  seven  lamps,  which  are 
upon  the  top  thereof: 

3  And  two  olive  trees  by  it,  one 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  bowl,  and 
the  other  upon  the  left  side  thereof. 

4  So  I  answered  and  spake  to  the 
angel  that  talked  with  me,  saying. 
What  are  these,  my  lord  ? 

5  Then  the  angel  that  talked  with 
me  answered  and  said  unto  me,  Know- 
est  thou  not  what  these  be  ?  And  I 
said,  No,  my  lord. 

6  Then  he  answered  and  spake 
unto  me,  saying.  This  is  the  word 
of  the  Lord  unto  Zerubbabel,  say- 
ing. Not  by  '  might,  nor  by  power, '  Or, 
but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 


in  one  <fe)i]  =  once  for  all,  according  to  Keil, 
in  the  sense  in  which  iibcara^  occurs  in  Heb. 
vii.  27,  ix.  la,  x.  10.  It  is  more  likely  that 
ene  day  =  a  short  period  of  time. 

10.    Corap.  I  K.  iv.  25  and  Micah  iv.  4, 

Chap.  IV.  The  vision  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick and  of  the  two  olive-trees,  related 
and  explained  to  signify  the  completion  of  the 
temple  by  Zerubbabel,  supported  by  the  high- 
priest,  and  with  the  sanction  and  help  of 
Jehovah. 

1.  came  again,  and  ivaked  me']  —luakei  me 
again,  implying  that  Zechariah  was  entranced 
in  contemplation  of  the  preceding  vision,  and 
must  be  roused  to  give  heed  to  that  which 
follows  it. 

a.  I  have  looked]  Rather,  I  have  seen, 
the  verb  being  the  same  as  in  the  question. 

a  candlestick]  Heb.  m'norah.  The  word  is 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense  in  z  K.  iv.  10,  but 
specially  of  the  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle 
in  Exod.  xxv.  and  »  Chro.  iv.  ao. 

For  a  full  discusaon  of  the  form  of  the 
golden  candlestick  of  the  sanctuary  see  note 
on  Exod.  xxv.  31 — 39.  Here,  as  there,  m''no- 
rah  denotes  the  stand  and  stem  of  the  candle- 
stick on  which  the  lamps  were  supported,  and 
from  which  the  arms  that  held  the  lights 
sprang. 

miith  a  bovil]  Lit.  tuith  its  boivl.  The 
word  here  rendered  Aoiu/  does  not  occur  in 
the  Mosaic  descriptions  of  the  candlestick  of 
the  tabernacle.  Bowls  in  Exod.  xxv.,  &c. 
should  be  flanuer-cups,  and  what  is  meant  here 
is  a  vessel  of  oil,  from  which  the  lamps  were 
supplied  through  the  seven  pipes,  as  also  in 
Eccles.  xii.  6.  This  is  the  only  place  where 
the  word  wateaAa/&  (=pipe)  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  cancUestick  of  the  tabernacle. 


In  1;.  I  a  infr.  pipes  represents  a  different  He- 
brew word,  tzanteroth, 

and  seven  pipes  to  the  seven  lamps]  This 
rendering  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  marginal  reading  is  seven  several 
pipes  to  the  lanfs,  which  some  take  to  mean 
forty-nine  pipes,  otheTS  fourteen  pipes,  and  again 
others,  p^es  by  sevens.  Probably  the  first 
seven  should  be  omitted.  Then  we  get  and 
seven  pipes  to  the  lamps,  which  is  intelligible. 
Septem  erant  lampades,  tres  ad  dextram,  tres 
ad  sinistram,  septima  in  superiori  candelabri 
parte  sub  ipso  olei  receptaculo.    Dathe. 

3.  tnuo  olive  trees]  Probably  two  olive- 
branches,  but  see  infr.  v,  ij.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  by  St  John  (Rev.  xi.  4)  as  01  bio 
ikalai,  a  reference  which  accounts  for  the 
article  there;  but  he  also  mentions  at  hia 
Xvxyidi,  which  is  not  in  accord  with  this 
passage,  where  only  one  candlestick  is  spoken 
of,  while  the  lamps  are  seven. 

4.  spake]    Rather,  said. 

_  6.  This  verse  contains  the  divine  explana- 
tion of  the  vision  by  the  interpreting  angel, 
proving  that  its  direct  purpose  was  to  encour- 
age Zerubbabel  not  to  trust  in  the  arm  of 
flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  as  mani- 
fested in  the  providential  ordering  of  the 
world. 

The  golden  candlestick  of  the  vision  is  the 
restored  Church,  once  more  offering  holy 
worship  in  the  restored  temple,  and  (kawing 
its  supplies  of  grace  through  the  two  olive- 
branches,  which  represent  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers  of 
the  Jews. 

Nat  by  might,  &c.]  i.e.  shall  the  temple  be 
finished.  The  omission  of  the  verb  is  charac- 
teristic of  Zechariah's  style,  compare  v.  7. 


V. 
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7  Who  art  thou,  O  great  moun- 
tain? before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt 
become  a  plain  :  and  he  shall  bring 
forth  the  headstone  thereof  with  shout- 
ings, crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it. 

8  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

9  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  house  ;  his 
hands  shall  also  finish  it ;  and  thou 
shalt  knovy  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sent  me  unto  you. 

10  For  who  hath  despised  the  day 
B  Or,  sith   of  small  things  ?  '  for  they  shall  re- 

the  seven     .    .  i     ,    9.  i        *     i 

eyes  of  the  joicc,  and  shall  see  the  'plummet  m 
^hMre-  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel  with  those 
rHeb.  seven;  "they  are  the  eye's  of  the 
stone  'of  Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through 
"  chap.  3.  the  whole  earth.  ■ 
^"  II  fl  Then  answered  I,  and  said 

unto  him.  What  are  these  two  olive 


trees  upon  the  right  side  of  the  can- 
dlestick and  upon  the  left  side  thereof? 

VI  And  I  answered  again,  and  said 
unto  him.  What  he  these  two  olive 
branches    which    'through   the   two '  Heb. 
golden  pipes  "  empty  *  the  golden  oil  hand. 
out  of  themselves  ?  ^mpty  out 

13  And  he  answered  me  and  said,  ^^^^^'^jj 
Knowest  thou  not  what  these   he  ?  into  Me 
And  I  said.  No,  my  lord.  fiieb.  the 

14.  Then  said  he.  These  are  the^"^- 
two  'anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  *^^^^y„-. 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth. 

CHAPTER  V. 

1  £y  the  flying  roll  is  shewed  the  curse  of  thieves 
and  swearers.  5  By  a  woman  pressed  in  an 
ephah,  the  final  damnation  of  Babylon. 

THEN   I   turned,  and  lifted  up 
mine  eyes,  and  looked,  and  be- 
hold a  flying  roll. 


7.  O  great  mountain  f\  A  metaphor  signi- 
fying the  obstacles  which  had  delayed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  These  were  now  to 
disappear  before  the  face  of  Zerubbabel,  until 
the  top-stone  of  the  building  had  been  brought 
forth  with  great  rejoicings.     Comp.  Ezra  vi. 

15 — 2i. 

a  plain\  For  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill  of  Zion,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
see  note  on  jer.  xxi.  13. 

the  headstone  thereof  ixiith  shoutings']  Lit. 
the  top-stone.,  shoutings,  the  latter  noun  being 
used  adverbially,  or  in  apposition  to  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  and  followed  by  the  very  words 
of  the  cry  with  which  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  was  greeted. 

9.  Comp.  Ezra  iii.  10  with.Ezra  vi.  15. 

thou  shalt  knovf\  i.e.  in  witnessing  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy,  Zechariah  would 
have  full  assurance  that  the  angel's  message 
came  from  Jehovah. 

10.  luith  those  seven;  they  are  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord]  Rather,  those  seven,  eyes  of 
Jehovah,  they.  The  expression  those  seven 
expldns  who  they  are  that  shall  rejoice,  &c. 
The  question,  ivho  hath  despised  the  day  of 
small  things  f  implies  this  answer :  God  will 
not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  viz.  the 
still  unfinished  temple  and  feeble  temporal 
power  of  the  returned  Jews.  His  providen- 
tial care,  typified  by  the  seven  eyes,  shall  over- 
look the  work  of  restoration  and  rejoice  in  it. 

run  to  and  fro]  implies  God's  perfect  over- 
sight of  the  whole  earth.  IBs  eyes  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 

11.  No  interpretation  has  been  given  as 


yet  of  the  two  olive  trees,  though  they  were 
probably  included  in  the  prophet's  question  at 
V.  4.  Now  therefore  he  expressly  asks  what 
is  meant  by  them ;  first  generally,  in  1;.  1 1,  and 
then  more  particularly  in  v.  12,  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  two  tubes  of  gold  (or  oil 
tubes),  through  which  the  two  olive-branches 
are  seen  emptying  themselves  of  oil  into  the 
vessel  on  the  top  of  the  candlestick,  from 
which,  as  from  a  reservoir,  the  seven  lamps 
are  fed. 

12.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  branches 
is  only  found  here.  It  comes  probably  from 
the  root  shabal,  which  signifies  to  move  gently, 
as  a  branch  might.  The  flow  of  the  oil  from 
the  branch  into  the  tube  would  seem  to  give  it 
a  tremulous  motion. 

golden  pipes]  Rather,  oil  tubes.  Heb. 
tzanteroth,  not  mutaakah  as  in  -z;.  2.  The 
primary  notion  of  tire  one  bein^  that  of  hollow- 
ing out;  oi  the  other  that  of  metal  casting, 
compare  %  Chro.  iv.  3.  If  we  take  haaahab 
to  mean  the  oil  which  is  emptied  through  the 
tubes,  we  may  also  take  it  in  the  same  sense  here. 

14.  These  are  the  tivo  anointed  ones]  Rather, 
as  in  the  margin.  These  are  the  two  sons 
of  oil  (comp.  Isai.  v.  i^,  to  wit,  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua,  the  anomted  ruler  and  the 
anointed' priest,  the  servants  and  ministers  of 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  the  channels  of 
grace  and  favour  to  His  Church  and  people, 
as  well  in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  thingis. 

Chap.  V.  1 — 4.    The  vision  of  the  flying 
roll. 
1.    a  flying  Toll]    The  LXX.,  by  dropping 
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2  And  he  said  unto  me,  What 
seest  thou  ?  And  I  answered,  I  see 
a  flying  roll;  the  length  thereof  is 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  there- 
of ten  cubits. 

3  Then  said  he  unto  me.  This  is 
the  curse  that  goeth  forth  over  the 

I  Or,  every  face  of  the  whole  earth  1  for  "  every 
^0%^  one  that  stealeth  shall  be  cut  off 
m'^'^Ih.  "^  on  this  side  according  to  it ;  and 
himself     everv  one  that  sweareth  shall  be  cut 

guiltless f        rt-    •'  1  •  1  !• 

as  it  doth,  off  as  on  that  side  accordmg  to  it. 

4  I, will  bring  it  forth,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  it  shall  enter  into 
the  house  of  the  thief,  and  into  the 
house  of  him  that  sweareth  falsely  by 
my  name  :  and  it  shall  remain  in  the 


midst  of  his  house,  and  shall  consume 
it  with  the  timber  thereof  and  the 
stones  thereof. 

5  IT  Then  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me  went  forth,  and  said  unto 
me.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  see 
what  is  this  that  goeth  forth. 

6  And  I  said.  What  is  it  ?  And  he 
said.  This  is  an  ephah  that  goeth 
forth.  He  said  moreover,  This  is 
their  resemblance  through  all  the 
earth. 

7  And,  behold,  there  was  lifted  up 

a  "talent  of  lead:  and  this  is  a  wo-'Of',^ 
man  that  sitteth  in  the  midst  of  the  piece. 
ephah. 

8  And  he  said,  This  is  wicked- 


the  final  letter  of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
roll,  get  the  rendering  a  flying  sickle  ;  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favbur  of  this  interpre- 
tation. But  roll  gives  good  sense.  It  implies 
a  book  unrolled  and  spread  out.  The  same 
word  is  found  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  and  in  Ezek.  ii. ; 
and  in  both  these  places  the  contents  of  the 
roll  have  a  minatory  character.  In  Ps.  xl.  7 
the  •volume  or  roll  of  the  book  is  inscribed  with 
other  language  than  that  of  "lamentation  and 
mourning  and  woe." 

2.  The  dimensions  of  the  roll  seem  to. 
have  no  special  meaning  beyond  implying  that 
it  was  a  roll  of  great  magnitude. 

3.  the  curse']  i.e.  the  document  on  which 
the  curse  is  inscribed.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  allusion  is  made  to  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — z6 
and  xxviii.  15 — 68. 

the  lubole  earth']  Rather,  tlie  whole  land, 
i.e.  of  Judah. 

for  every  one  that  stealeth,  &c.]  Rather, 
for  ever7  thief  shall  he  driven  out 
hence  accordins  to,  it;  and  everr 
swearer  sball  he  driven  out  hence 
according  to  It  The  sin  of  the  thief 
Against  man,  and  of  the  false  swearer  against 
God,  are  supposed  to  stand  here  for  all  sins 
against  God  and  man.  Henee  means  firom 
this  land  of  Judah,  as  in  the  next  vision  the 
ephah  and  its  contents  are  removed  into  the 
land  of  Shinar;  comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  17  ;  Exod. 
xi.  1 ;  Deut.  ix.  iz.  S'wearer=iaise  swearer, 
as  explained  in  v.  4.  Hitzig  holds  that  all 
oaths  are  forbidden,  and  compares  Matt.  v.  34. 

4.  it  shall  enter... and  it  shall  remairi\ 
i.e.  the  rqll  shall  abide  as  a  standing  protest 
and  witness  against  sin  among  the  people  of 
God ;  and  shall  not  only  denounce  but  also 
bring  down  judgment  upon  the  house  of  the 


5 — ^11.  The  vision  of  the  ephah  and  of 
the  woman  in  the  midst  thereof.  This  vision 
is  not  one  with  the  last,  as  Keil  takes  it.  It 
has  a  very  distinct  character  and  meaning  of 
its  own,  while  the  imagery  has  an  Oriental 
tinge  due  probably  to  Zechariah's  sojourn  in 
Babylon. 

5.  luent  forth.. .goeth  fortli\  Rather,  ap- 
peared...appeareth,  as  rendered  by  Ewald, 
comp.  Gen.  xix.  23  ;  Hos.  vi.  3. 

6.  an  ephaV\  Literally,  the  ephah,  the 
large  measure,  the  very  size  and  weight  of 
which  implies  strength  to  bear  the  soUd  leaden 
lid  by  which  its  contents  were  shut  in. 

tbar  resemblance']  Probably  the  likeness 
of  their  sin.  The  Hebrew  word  means  an 
appearance,  a  likeness,  luhat  presents  itself  to 
the  sight,  in  Num.  xi.  7 ;  Lev.  xiii.  5  ;  but 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.  V., 
that  is  their  sin,  is  most  probably  the  true 
meaning  here.  'Hiat  is  their  guUt,  which  is 
something  heavy  (Isai.  i.  4),  which  has  been 
made  full  like  a  sieve  or  measure,  Gen.  xv.  16 ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  32. 

all  the  earth]    Rather,  all  the  land. 

7.  ihere  ivas  lifted  af]  Rather,  in  the 
act  of  being  lifted  up.  The  present  tense 
implies  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  described  in 
Jer.  xliv.  16 — 19  was  beginning  to  re-assert 
itself. 

a  talent  of  lead]  Rather,  a  circular 
leaden  lid. 

and  this  is  u  luoman  that  sitteth]  Rather, 
and  here  is  a  certain  woman  sitting. 
Comp.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  9  for  the  use  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun,  and  Mai.  ii.  15  for 
the  indefinite  use  of  the  numeral. 

8.  luickedness]  Symbolized  by  the  woman ; 
comp.  Isai.  ix.  18 ;  Mai.  iii.  15.  The  article 
is  emphatic,  implying  the   lawlessness   and 
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ness.  And  he  cast  it  into  the  midst 
of  the  ephah ;  and  he  cast  the 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  mouth 
thereof. 

9  Then  lifted  I  up  mine  eyes,  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  there  came  out 
two  women,  and  the  wind  was  in 
their  wings  ;  for  they  had  wings  like 
the  wings  of  a  stork :  and  they  lifted 
up  the  ephah  between  the  earth  and 
the  heaven. 

10  Then  said  I  to  the  angel  that 
talked  with  me,  Whither  do  these 
bear  the  ephah  ? 

1 1  And  he  said  unto  me.  To  build 
it  an  house  in  the  land  of  Shinar :  and 
it  shall  be  established,  and  set  there 
upon  her  own  base. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  TheviAonof  the  four  chariots,  g  By  the  croTvns 
of  Joshua  is  shewed  the  temple  and  kingdom 
of  Christ  the  Branch. 

AND  I  turned,  and  lifted  up  mine 
X3L  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from 
between  two  mountains  ;  and  the 
mountains  were  mountains  of  brass. 

2  In  the  first  chariot  were  red 
horses ;  and  in  the  second  chariot 
black  horses ; 

3  And  in  the  third  chariot  white 
horses ;  and  in  the  fourth  chariot 
grisled  and  " bay  horses.  'Or, 

4  Then  I  answered  and  said  unto  '  ^°"^' 
the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  What 

are  these,  my  lord  ? 


wantonness  which  had  prevailed  in  Judah, 
and  which  is  to  be  borne  away  into  the  land 
of  Shinar,  the  home  of  lawless  and  licentious 
men.     Comp.  Isai.  xiii.  11,  xiv.  5. 

And  he  cast  it']  meaning  the  woman. 
Ewald  says  backtuards,  i.e.  he  thrust  her 
down  again  into  the  ephah,  as  she  was  raising 
her  head,  when  the  lid  was  being  lifted  up. 

the  iveight  of]  the  lid.  Literally,  the  stone 
of  the  lead;  but  if  we  read  oven  for  even  by 
a  change  of  the  vowel-points,  it  would  sig- 
nify a  'wheel  or  circle  of  lead  as  in  t.  7 ;  comp. 
Jer.  xviii.  3. 

9.  came  out  t<wo  ivomen"]  Rather,  ap- 
peared tyro  women,  sup.  v.  .5.  Various 
conjectural  interpretations  have  been  assigned 
to  these  two  women ;  but,  as  no  meaning  is 
assigned  to  them  in  the  text,  such  conjectures 
are  precarious  and  doubtful.  Maurer  is  right 
probably  in  saying  Pertinent  hue  ad  colorem 
imaginis.  The  general  scope  of  the  vision 
indicates  the  removal  of  iniquity  from  the 
land  of  Judah  to  its  natural  and  native  place, 
the  land  of  Shinar  and  Babel. 

11.     it  shall  be  established']  i.e.  the  house. 

and  set  there]  Rather,  and  It  (the  ephah) 
shall  be  set  there  (in  the  house). 

upon  her  otun  base]  Rather,  in  Its  own 
place.  The  word  so  rendered  is  frequent 
in  Ezra ;  see  Ezra  ii.  68,  iii.  3- 

Chap.  VI.  1 — 8.  The  vision  of  the  four 
chariots  with  variously  coloured  horses. 

1.  This  last  vision  is  more  obscure  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  probably  in- 
dicates the  judgments  soon  about  to  fall  upon 
the  nations  that  had  persecuted  and  oppressed 
the  Jews;  sup.  i.  14,  ai.  Some  have  held 
that  the  four  chariots  symbolize,  the   four 


great  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.  31 — 35  ; 
vii.  3 — 7),  and  that  the  colours  of  the  horses 
are  characteristic  of  the  nations  referred  to ; 
viz.  red=  bloodshed ;  black  =  mourning  and 
woe;  ■u;;6/Ve= victory;  and  grisled  or  varie- 
gated =  the  varied  forms  of  government  of  the 
fourth  or  Roman  empire  (^partly  strong  and 
partly  broken,  Dan.  ii.  44).  Jahn  ('  Heb. 
Commonwealth,'  §  57)  finds  in  it  a  reference 
to  the  wars  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  including 
the  capture  of  Babylon,  the  expedition  agdnst 
the  Scythians,  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and 
of  Western  India,  and  of  Ionia  and  the  ^gean 
islands.  But  such  speculations  rest  upon  no 
certain  foundation.  The  number  four,  as 
Wordsworth  has  remarked  on  the  vision  of 
the  four  hdms,  represents  completeness  as  to 
space,  and  therefore  the  four  chariots  hoe 
indicate  the  complete  and  entire  discomfiture 
of  the  former  persecutors  of  the  Jews ;  com- 
pare Hagg.  ii.  ij. 

chariots]  i.e.  war-charipts,  involving  the 
idea  of  their  mission  to  overthrow  the  earth- 
powers  against  whom  they  were  sent. 

tiuo  mountains]  Rather,  the  two  moun- 
tains, which  would  be  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  Zechariah,  namely,  Mount  Zion  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  These  mountains  of  Jeru- 
salem were  again  to  become  strong  as  brass, 
and  the  habitation  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth  (v.  5  and  sup.  ii.  12).  The  place, 
whence  the  chariots  went  forth,  still  further 
defines  their  character  as  ministers  of  judg- 
ment upon  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  comp. 
Joel  iii.  16. 

3 .  grisled  and  bay  horses]  Rather,  Ii  0  r  s  e  S 
piebald,  swift;  or,  piebald,  dark  red; 
i.e.  of  two  colours,  dark  red  and  white. 
There  is  no  trace  of  and  in  the  Heb.  text.  If 
dark  red  be  the  true  rendering,  the  Heb.  word 
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5  And  the  angel  answered  and 
said  unto  me,    These    are  the  four 

'  "vi  "  ^P'"**  °f  *^^  heavens,  which  go 
forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord 
of  all  the  earth. 

6  The  black  horses  which  are 
therein  go  forth  into  the  north  coun- 
try ;  and  the  white  go  forth  after 
them ;  and  the  grisled  go  forth  to- 
ward the  south  country. 

7  And  the  bay  went  forth,  and 
sought  to  go  llhat  they  might  walk 
to  and  fro  through  the  earth  :  and  he 
said,  Get  you  hence,  walk  to  and  fro 
through  the  earth.  So  they  walked 
to  and  fro  through  the  earth. 

8  Then  cried  he  upon  me,  and 


spake  unto  me,  saying.  Behold,  these 
that  go  toward  the  north  country 
have  quieted  my  spirit  in  the  north 
country. 

9  %  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying, 

10  Take  oi  them  of  the  captivity, 
even  of  Heldai,  of  Tobijah,  and  of 
Jedaiah,  which  are  come  from  Baby- 
lon, and  come  thou  the  same  day, 
and  go  into  the  house  of  Josiah  the 
son  of  Zephaniah ; 

1 1  Then  take  silver  and  gold,  and 
make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the 
head  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech, 
the  high  priest ; 

12  And  speak  unto  him,  saying, 


connects  itself  with  the  Syriac  verb  signifying 
to  blush  (Heb.  xii.  a8 ;  i  Tim.  ii.  9) ;  and  is 
cognate  of  Chamutx  in  Isai.  Ixiii.  i.  The 
original  idea  is  of  iharfneis,  acuteness,  trans- 
ferred to  colour  to  express  brightness;  as  in 
the  Greek  we  have  tfrniyiKis  6^eta=a  bright 
scarlet. 

5.  the  four  spirits'}  Rather,  four  winds, 
as  in  Jer.  xlix.  36,  where  the  fuller  expression 
occurs,  four  luinds  from  the  four  quarters  of 
heaven,  which  is  precisely  what  is  meant  here. 
Compare  Rev.  vii.  1,  icai  fitTo,  ravra  elSov 
riiT(Tapas  dyyeXovs  ecrT&ras  eVl  fas  Tecr(rapas 
ymyiai  Trjs  yfjs,  KpaTovvras  ras  reacrapas  dvc- 
pmis  Trjs  y^s  K.  T.  X. 

6.  the  north  country}  i.e.  the  land  of 
Babylon ;  comp.  Jef.  i.  14,  iv.  6,  vi.  i. 

after  theni]  Literally,  to  after  them,  i.e. 
in  their  rear,  so  as  to  follow  up  and  complete 
the  threatened  overthrow,  <white  being  the 
symbol  of  victory. 

toward  the  south  country]  Rather,  to  the 
south  country,  meaning  Egypt  (Isai.  xliii. 
6 ;  Dan.  xi.  5).  It  is  curious  that  the  same 
preposition,  occurring  three  times  in  this  verse 
in  the  same  connection,  has  in  each  case  been 
differently  dealt  with  by  our  Translators.  In 
the  first  and  third  cases  they  render  it  by  into 
and  toward  respectively,  in  the  second  case 
they  omit  it  altogether. 

7.  the  bay]  Rather,  the  swift  (horses) ; 
or,  by  an  extremely  probable  correction  pf  the 
Heb.  text,  the  dark  red  (horses).    See  above. 

Get  you  hence"]    Rather,  Oo  ye.    • 

8.  cried  he  upon  me]  Rather,  be  called 
outtome;  i.e.  the  interpreting  angel  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah ;  comp.  Jonah  iii.  7. 

have  quieted]  In  the  sense  of  have  satis- 
fied, <.f.  have  executed  to  the  full  My  judg- 


ments upon    Babylon;   comp.  Ezek.  v.  13, 
xxiv.  13. 

9 — 15.  The  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua 
the  high  priest  with  diadems  of  silver  and  gold. 

10.  This  verse  must  be  rendered  thus : 
Let  there  be  taKes  (silver  and  gold)  from 
the  captivity,  from  Heldai,  from  To- 
bijah, and  from  Jedaiah,  and  come  thou 
this  same  day  and  come  Into  the  house 
of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  to 
which  they  are  come  from  Bahel. 

of  the  captivity]  includes  all  that  had  been 
carried  away  to  Babylon,  wealth  as  well  as 
persons;  comp.  Jer.  xxviii.  6.  Possibly  the 
persons  mentioned  here  had  in  charge  some  of 
the  restored  treasure ;  or  they  may  have  been 
sent,  as  Keil  supposes,  as  bearers  of  contri- 
butions towards  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
from  Jews  still  remaining  at  Babylon.  From 
their  having  come  to  the  house  of  Josiah  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  were  only  temporary 
sojournei-s  in  Jerusalem  and  purposing  to 
return  to  Babylon. 

11.  Then  take]  Rather,  And  thou  Bhalt 
take. 

crowns]  i.e.  circlets  of  silver  and  gold, 
forming  one  tiara.  The  circlets  were  pro- 
bably two  in  number,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of 
silver,  though  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the 
exact  number. 

upon  the  head  of  Joshua]  Ewald  proposes 
to  interpolate  here  upon  the  head  of  Zerubbabel 
and  upon  the  head  of  Joshua ;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  such  a  correction  of  the  text ; 
and  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  to  him  in 
V.  i»  is  conclusive  agdnst  the  suggestion^ 
Joshua  is  selected,  apart  from  Zerubbabel,  in 
order  that  in  his  person  a  future  union  of  the 
royal  with  the  priestly  dignity  may  be  set 
forth — ^that  union  which  had  its  highest  exem- 
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der  him. 


Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

saying.  Behold  the  man  whose  name 

-chap. 3.  Is  The  "BRANCH;  and  he  shall 

lS:.*„>.'g''«^  yP  o»t  of  his  place,  and  he 
jrom  mir   sftall  Duild  the  temple  of  the  Lord  : 

13  Even  he  shjJl  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  shall  bear  the 
glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon 
his  throne ;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest 
upon  his  throne  ;  and  the  counsel  of 
peace  shall  be  between  them  both. 

14  And  the  crowns  shall  be  to 
Helem,  and  to  Tobijah,  and  to  Je- 
daiah,  and  to  Hen  the  son  of  Zepha- 
niah,  for  a  memorial  in  the  teraiple  of 
the  Lord. 


15  And  they  that  are  far  ofF  shall 
come  and  build  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  ye  shall  know  that  the 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.  And  this  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  ye  will  diligently  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  your  God. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

I  The  captives  inquire  of  fasting.  4  Zechariah 
reprcnieth  their  fasting,  8  Sin  the  cause  of 
their  captivity. 

A  ND  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth 
X3L  year  of  king  Darius,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Zecha- 
riah ija  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  even  in  Chisleu; 


plification  in  the  man  whose  name  is  Branch, 
the  Messiah. 

12.  cmd  he  shall  gronu  up  out  of  his  place'] 
Rather,  and  He  shall  sprout  forth  from 
under  Himself,  i.e.  send  forth  shoots  as  from 
a  parent  stem,  indicating  the  effect  of  Joshua's 
example  upon  his  countrymen  in  inciting  them 
to  do  their  duty;  but  also,  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  words,  implying  the  growth  of  all 
Christian  holiness  from  Christ  as  from  the 
root-stem.    See  note  on  Isai.  iv.  z,  Obs.  2. 

imd  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  LotLD] 
Joshua  was  as  much  concerned  with  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  as  Zerubbabel.  The 
two  are  mentioned  together  in  Ezra  iii.  8, 10  as 
the  builders.,  see  note  ad  loc. ;  and  Joshua  has 
work  assigned  to  him  and  his  (ibid.  v.  9),  in 
which  he  is  not  associated  with  Zerubbabel. 

13.  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory]  Rather, 
and  He  shall  obtain  dignity,  referring 
to  Messiah's  regal  character,  as  fiirther  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  rule  (Heb.  mashal). 

betiueen  them  both]  i.e.  between  the  seat  of 
the  ruler  and  the  seat  of  the  priest.  The  two 
characters,  now  distinct,  will  be  harmonized 
and  blended  in  the  person  of  the  Branch. 
Neither  will  the  regal  office  overshadow  the 
sacerdotal,  nor  the  sacerdotal  the  regal. 

14.  Helem]  Rather,  Heldal;  the  differ- 
ence in  the  Hebrew  words  being  very  slight, 
and  probably  due  to  the  mistake  of  a  copyist 
rather  than,  as  Koester  suggests,  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  Zechariah. 

to  Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniab]  Usually  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  to  Josiah  the  son  of  Zepha- 
niah  in  -v.  10:  but  a  better  rendering  is,  to 
the  grace  or  kindness  of  ZephaniaH's  son;  see 
inir.  xii.  10. 

for  a  memorial]  i.e.  to  commemorate  the 
liberality  of  Hel<ki,  Tobijah,  and  Jedaiah ; 
and  their  hospitable  reception  by  Josiah,  that 


so  others  might  be  encouraged  to  follow  their 
good  examples. 

15.  they  that  are  far  off]  Rather,  they 
that  have  been  removed  far  away,  i.e. 
other  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon  and  elsewhere 
shall  do  as  these  men  have  done.  But  a  Mes- 
sianic sense  also  underlies  the  expression.  Not 
the  Jews  only,  but  the  Gentiles — they  that 
are  far  off  as  well  as  they  that  are  near— will 
have  part-  in  promoting  the  true  worship  of 
God,  when  they  shall  have  learned  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  His  will:  comp.  Rom.  i.  5, 
xvi.  19,  26;  and  Eph.  ii.  13. 

ye  shall  know]  i.  e.  ye  Jews  shall  be  assured 
of  the  divine  authority  by  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, when  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  to  the 
voice  of  Jehovah. 

Chaps.  VII.— VIII.  God's  reply  by  Zecha- 
riah to  the  question  respecting  fasts.  The 
moral  law  above  the  ceremonial.  God's  pro- 
mises conditional  on  obedience  to  His  pre- 
cepts. Fasts  will  be  changed  into  feasts.  The 
coming  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  worship  the  God 
of  the  Jews. 

Chap.  VII.  1.  the  fourth  year  of  king 
Darius]  B.C.  518.  Nearly  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  visions  vouchsafed  to  Zecha- 
riah had  been  made  known  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  people.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
restoration  hacj  progressed  and  Jerusalem  had 
begun  to  wear  somewhat  of  her  former  aspect. 
With  returning  prosperity  and  power  it  was 
only  natural  that  a  question  should  arise  as 
to  the  propriety  of  retaining  those  services  of 
humiliation,  which  had  been  instituted  as  me- 
morials of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple. 

Chisleu]  Or,  Kisleu,  the  name  of  the  ninth 
month  among  the  later  Hebrews,  introduced 
from  Babylonia  after  the  captivity.  Possibly 
it  may  be  connected  with  K^sll,  i.e.  Orion= 
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ZECHARIAH.  VII, 


[v.  2 — 10. 


ilie  LORD. 


2  When  they  had  sent  unto  the 
house  of  God  sherezer  and  Regem- 

lS^eat'°   melech,  and  their  men,  *  to  pray  be- 
iAe /ace  d/ fore  the  Lord, 

3  Ana  to  speak  unto  the  priests 
which  were  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  to  the  prophets,  saying. 
Should  I  weep  in  the  fifth  month, 
separating  myself,  as  I  have  done 
these  so  many  years  ? 

4  fl  Then  cai^ie  the  word  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  unto  me,  saying, 

5  Speak  unto  all  the  people  of  the 
■land,  and  to  the  priests,  saying.  When 
ye  "fasted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth 
and  seventh  month,  even  those  se- 
venty years,  did  ye  at  all  fast  unto 
me,  even  to  me  ? 


"  IsaL  58, 

5- 


6  And  when  ye  did  eat,  and  when 
ye  did  drink,  'did  not  ye  eat  for  your- 
selves, and  drink yir  yourselves  ? 

7  '  Should  ye  not  hear  the  words 
which  the  Lord  hath  cried  *by  the 
former  prophets,  when  Jerusalem  was 
inhabited  and  in  prosperity,  and  the 
cities  thereof  round  about  her,  when 
men  inhabited  the  south  and  the  plain  ? 

8  fl  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Zechariah,  saying, 

9  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
saying,  *  Execute  true  judgment,  and 
shew  mercy  and  compassions  every 
man  to  his  brother : 

10  And  *  oppress  not  the  widow, 
nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  nor 
the  poor ;  and  let  none  of  you  ima- 


I  Or,  be 
nfiiyethey 
that,  &>€. 
1  Or,  Are 
not  these 
the  uaords. 
t  Heb.  h 
the  hand 
o/iSfic. 


tHeb. 
yudge 
judgment 
of  truth, 

^  Exod.  32. 

2Z. 

Isai.  z.  23. 
Jer.  s.  28. 


Mars,  who  plays  a  part  in  the  mythology  of 
the  older  Semites,    See  note  on  Amos  v.  8, 

2.  When  they  had  sent  unto  the  house  of 
God"]  Probably,  And  Betli-el  Bent...  It  is 
not  likely  that  Zechariah  would  use  Beth-el 
for  the  temple  when  he  uses  Beth-Jehovah  in 
that  sense  in  a;.  3.  Maurer  (comparing  Beth- 
Jehovah  in  Hos.  viii.  i)  takes  Seth-el  to  mean 
the  home  or  family  of  God.  But  nowhere  else 
in  Scripture  is  Beth-el  used  in  any  other  way 
than  as  the  name  of  a  place  (see  note  on  Judg. 
XX.  18).  We  are  unable  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  question  propounded  to  the 
priests  and  prophets  came  from  Beth-el,  but 
still  the  rendering  here  given  is  the  most  pro- 
bable one.  The  LXX.  take  it  to  be  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Bethel. 

Sherezer']  Rather,  Sharezer.  Regem- 
melech  (  =  friend  of  the  king)  may  be  a  title  of 
office,  and  not '  a  proper  name.  The  two 
names  are  Chaldaean.    Comp.  Jer.  xxxix.  3. 

to  pray  before  the  Z,ord]  See  marginal  read- 
ing. Literally,  to  smooth  the  face  of  Jehovah  ; 
see  infr.  viii,  ji,  ai  and  Maurer  on  Dan.  ix. 
13- 

3.  iweep]    Rather,  mourn. 

the  fifth  monthl  Because  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fifth  month  the  temple  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Babylonians,  see  Jer.  lii.  ij — 14;  %  K. 
XXV.  8 — 10,  where  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth 
month  is  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  final 
destruction,  not  the  tenth,  as  in  Jer.  lii.  i*. 

separating  myself]  Rather,  abstaining 
from  food ;  though  the  Hebrew  root  is  not 
the  same  as  that  rendered  by  fasted  in  "i».  j; 
infr* 

5.  seventh  month]  Probably  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Gedaliah ;  see  z  K.  xxv.  45  ; 
Jer.  xli,  1—3. 


those  seventy  years]  i.e.  the  period  between 
the  burning  of  the  temple  and  the  fourth  year 
of  Darius. 

did  ye  at  all  fast  unto  me,  even  to  mef] 
Rather,  did  ye  really  fast  to  Me,  yea, 
to  Me?  Comp.  Hagg.  i.  4  for  the  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  pronoun, 

6.  did  not  ye  eat  for  yourselves,  S(.c^  Ra- 
ther, was  It  not  you  that  were  the  eat- 
ers, and  you  that  were  the  drinkers? 
i.e.  did  you  not  eat  and  drink  simply  for  your 
own  gratification,  without  any  regard  to 
God's  will  and  God's  glory  ?  Comp.  i  Cor. 
X.  31. 

7.  Should  ye  not  hear  the  ivords,  &c.] 
Rather,  as  in  the  margin.  Are  not  these 
the  words,  &c.,  i.e.  Is  not  this  that  which 
Jehovah  by  His  prophets  predicted,  while 
your  country  was  yet  secure  and  prosperous  ? 

the  south  and  the  plain  f]  i.e.  the  Negeb  and 
the  Shephela,  two  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  territory  of  Judah,  the  third  being  the  hill 
country ;  see  Jodi.  xi.  16. 

9.  Execute]  Rather,  Judge  ye.  This  is 
a  republication  to  the  men  of  Zechariah's  age 
of  the  moral  law  which  had  been  given  to 
their  forefathers  in  Exod.  xxii.  ai,  and  to 
which  they  had  refused  to  hearken.  The  for- 
mer prophets  had  sought  to  enforce  it  (Isai.  i. 
a3,  Iviii.  6,  7 ;  Micah  vi.  6 — 8  ;  Jer.  v.  a8) 
but  without  success  (infi-.  vv.  11,  ij). 

10.  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  against 
his  brother  in  your  heart]  Or  perhaps,  and  ye 
shall  not  each  one  meditate  upon  his  brother's 
sin  in  your  hearts,  i.e.  keep  it  in  remembrance, 
as  the  LXX.  have  expressed  it  by  /i^  fivtja-iKa- 
kfira,  and  by  rf/v  Ka<iav  rov  irXiJo'toi/  auroO 
u^  Xoyiffo-flf,  infr.  viii.  17,  q. v.  Comp.  in  the 
LXX.  Prov.  xxi.  a4,  and  Herod,  viii.  89, 
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fHeb. 
they  gave 
a  Sack- 
sliding 
shoulder. 
tHeb. 
made 
heavy. 


tHeb. 
bytlie 
hand  of. 


'  Prov.  I. 
28. 

Isai.  I.  15. 
Jer,  It.  II. 
&  14.  12. 


tHeb. 
land  of 
desire. 


gine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your 
heart. 

II  But  they  refused  to  hearken, 
and  'pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and 
♦  stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should 
not  hear. 

'  12  Yea,  they  made  their  hearts  as 
an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  law,  and  the  words  which 
the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his 
spirit  *  by  the  former  prophets :  there- 
fore came  a  great  wrath  from  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

13  Therefore  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  as  he  cried,  and  they  would 
not  hear ;  so  "^  they  cried,  and  I 
would  not  hear,  saith  the  Lord  of 
■hosts : 

14  But  I  scattered  them  with  a 
whirlwind  among  all  the  nations 
whom  they  knew  not.  Thus  the 
land  was  desolate  after  them,  that  no 
man  passed  through  nor  returned : 
for  they  laid,  the  *  pleasant  land  de- 
solate. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

I  The  restoration  of  Jerusalem.   9  They  are  en- 
couraged to  the  building  by  God's  favour  to 


them.     16  Good  works  are  required  of  them. 
18  Joy  and  enlargement  are  promised. 

A  GAIN  the  word  of  the  Lord  of 
±\,  hosts  came  to  me.,  saying, 

2  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
"  I  was  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  °  '"^p- 
jealousy,  and  I  was  jealous  for  her 
with  great  fury. 

3  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  am  re- 
turned unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem  :  and  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  called  a  city  of  truth ; 
and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  the  holy  mountain. 

4  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old 
women  dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  every  man  with  his  staff  in 
his  hand  *  for  very  age. 

5  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  ojiays. 
be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in 

the  streets  thereof. 

6  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 

If  it  be  'marvellous  in  the  eyes  of "O'v?"'"''" 
the  remnant  of  this  people  m  these  cult. 
days,   should   it    also   be   marvellous 
in  mine  eyes .'  saith   the   Lord  of 
hosts. 


t  Heb./<w- 
multitude 


11.  they'\  i.e.  your  forefathers. 

to  hearkeri\  literally  means  to  prick  up  the 
ears  to  listen.    Comp.  Isai.  x.  30  and  note. 

and  pulled  away  the  shoulder^  Rather,  and 
turned  a  refractory  back.  The  prophet 
is  using  the  metaphor  of  a  stubborn  mule  or 
ass.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Neh.  ix.  29, 
where  A.  V.  has  and  luithdrenu  the  shoulder. 

stopped"]  Rather,  made  dull,  Comp.  Isai. 
vi.  10. 

that  they  should  not...]  Rathei:,  lest  they 
should,  as  in  the  next  verse, 

12.  they  made]    Rather,  they  set. 

as  an  adamant  stone]  The  Hebrew  Shamir 
means  properly  a  thorn  or  thistle:  thence  any 
sharp-pointed  tool,  a  diamond  point  for  en- 
graving, Jer.  xvii.  i,  where  it  is  rendered 
diamond;  it  is  used  as  a  figure  of  hardness  in 
Ezek.  iii.  9.  According  to  Koester  it  is  -vox 
junior,  which  is  true  of  its  secondary  meaning. 
In  its  primary  meaning  it  is  found  in  Isai.  v. 
6,  xxxii.  13,  &c. 

the  law. ..the.. .prophets]  Distinguished  here 
even  in  the  assertion  of  the  unity  of  their  testi- 
mony. 

inhis  spirit]   Rather,  ty  His  Spirit. 

13.  be...l]  Observe  the  change  from  the 
third  to  the  first  person. 


14.  luhom  they  knew  not]  Comp.  Jer.  xvi. 
13,  xxii.  28. 

after  them]  i.e.  after  they  were  so  scattered 
abroad,  whether  as  captives  or  as  fugitives. 
For  this  usage  of  after  see  sup.  ii.  8. 

passed  through  nor  returned]  The  occur- 
rence of  the  same  phrase  in  ix.  8  has  been 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  common  authorship ; 
but  it  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the  two 
passages,  and  is  found  also  in  Exod.  xxxii.  27 ; 
Ezek.  xxxv.  7. 

pleasant]  Rather,  desirable.  Comp.  Jer. 
iii.  19  and  note. 

Chap.  VIII.  2.  with  great  fury]  Rather, 
luith  great  ixiarmth  or  zeal,  in  a  good  sense ; 
unless  indeed  we  refer  it  to  the  enemies  of 
Zion. 

3.  a  city  of  truth]  Rather,  a  faithful 
city.     Comp.  Isai.  i.  21. 

4.  his  staff]  See  Judg.  vi.  ar  ;  Isai.  xxxvi. 
6.  Compare.tne  metaphorical  use  of  the  cog- 
nate noun  Mish'an  in  Isai.  iii.  x. 

5.  playing]  Inthesenseof  jr/or/««^;  comp. 
Judg.  xvi.  2j,  27 ;  in  2  S.  vi.  5,  21,  played, 
means  on  a  musical  instrument. 

6.  these]  Rather,  those,  i.e.  at  tbe  time 
when  My  promis?  is  fulfilled, 
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ZECHARIAH.  VIII. 


[v.  7—13. 


y  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
Behold,  I  will  save  my  people  from 

*^^eb. /fc  the  east  country,  and  from  *  the  west 

the  going  country ; 

"^sun.  8  And  I  will  bring  them,  and  they 
shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  and  they  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  in  truth  and 
in  righteousness. 

9  fl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
Let  your  hands  be  strong,  ye  that 
hear  in  these  days  these  words  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  which 
were  in  the  day  that  the  foundation 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 

i°^'i^    was  laid,  that  the  temple  might   he 

man  be~       built. 

thingy&'c.      10    For  before  these  days  "there 


was  no  ^hire  for  man,  nor  any  hire* Hag. i.e. 
for  beast ;  neither  was  there  any 
peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came 
in  because  of  the  affliction  :  for  I 
set  all  men  every  one  against  his 
neighbour. 

11  But'  now  I  wilt  not  be  unto 
the  residue  of  this  people  as  in  the 
former  days,  saith  the  LoRD  of  hosts. 

12  For  the  seed  shall  be  *pros-*Heb. 
perous  ;  the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit, 
and  the  ground  shall  give  her  in- 
crease, and  the  heavens  shall  give 
their  dew ;  and  I  will  cause  the  rem- 
nant of  this  people  to  possess  all  these 
things. 

13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
as  ye  were  a  curse  among  the  hea- 


should  It  also  be  marvellous  in  mine  eyes  f\ 
Rather,  also  in  My  eyes  shall  It  be 
marvellous?  the  question  implying  a  nega- 
tive reply.  That  which  seems  marvellous,  yea, 
impossible  to  man,  is  possible  with  God. 

7.  from  the  east  couatrjr]  Lit.  from  the 
land  of  the  sun-rising.  According  to  FUrst, 
JClymais,  the  land  east  of  Syria. 

from  the  luest  country]  Lit.  from  the  land 
of  the  setting  sun.  There  were  Jews  in  the 
west  as  well  as  in  the  east,  whom  the  re- 
storation of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  would 
bring  back  to  their  native  land.  There  were 
the  descendants  of  the  captives  whom  the 
Phoenicians  had  sold  westward  among  the 
Grecians  (Joel  iii.  6,  A.  V.) ;  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  fugitives  who  had  escaped  in 
the  same  direction  from  the  invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; comp.  Isai.  xliii.  5,  6, 

8.  in  truth  and  in  righteousness]  These  are 
the  conditions  of  the  covenant  on  both  sides. 
Truth  and  righteousness  are  attributes  of  God, 
and  God's  people  are  pledged  to  be  truthfixl 
and  righteous  (infr.  im.  16, 17).  Comp.  Hos. 
ii.  18 — 23  with  this  passage  down  to  -u.  13, 
and  also  i  K.  iii.  6  and  Isai.  xlviii.  i.  Je- 
remiah's version  of  the  covenant  is  to  be  found 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34. 

9.  of  the  prophets]  i.e.  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah.  The  reference  is  to  the  time  when  the 
building  of  the  temple  was  being  proceeded 
with,  as  related  in  Ezra  v.  i,  a  (where  it  is 
said  that  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  rose  up,  and 
began  to  build  the  house  of  God  which  was  at 
Jerusalem),  and  not  to  the  actual  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  the 
second  year  of  Gyrus,  as  related  in  Ezra  iii. 
8 — 13.  This  latter  became,  as  Keil  remarks, 
an  eventful  fact  through  the  continuation  of 


the  building  in  the  second  year  of  Darius.  So 
also  Blayney. 

10.  before  these  days]  i.e.  before  the  days 
when  the  work  of  restoration  was  begun 
heartily  and  with  a  will,  at  the  instigation  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

no  hire]  i.e.  no  reward  of  their  toil  for  man 
or  beast  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  crops. 

neither... peace]  This  refers  to  the  period 
when  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  inter- 
rupted and  neglected :  see  Ezra  iv.  i,  4. 

11.  residue]  Rather,  rest;  and  also  in 
'V.  12  instead  oi  remnant:  see  Hagg.  i.  12. 

as  in  the  former  days]  i.  e.  the  times  when 
the  work  of  the  temple  was  neglected.  What 
was  the  state  of  things  then  is  described  in 
Hagg.  i.  6,  9— II,  ii.  15—17. 

12.  For  the  seed  shall  be  prosperous]  Rather, 
For  the  seed  of  peace,  the  vine,  &c. 
This  is  Keil's  rendering,  and  is  without  doubt 
correct.  In  Ezek.  xvii.  5,  6,  the  great  eagle 
takes  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  plants  it  in  a 
fruitful  field;  and  it  grows  and  becomes  a 
spreading  vine  of  loiu  stature ;  and  in  Jer.  ii. 
21  Israel  is  spoken  of  as  a  noble  •vine,  luholly  a 
right  seed.  It  might  be  better  in  all  these  pas- 
sages to  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  plant. 
The  vine  is  pre-eminently  a  plant  of  peace ; 
see  I  K.  iv.  25 ;  a  K.  xviii.  31 ;  Isai.  xxxvi.  16 ; 
JMicah  iv.  4. 

_  13 — 15.  This  passage  relates  to  the  cap- 
tives who  had  been  carried  away  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  captivity  of  Judah  in  Baby- 
lon. The  punishment  had  been  inflicted  at 
two  different  times;  but  both  nations  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the 
return  to  Zion. 

13.  a  curse]  =the  object  of  cursing,,  a  re- 
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then,  O  house  of  Judah,  and  house 
of  Israel ;  so  will  I  save  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  a  blessing :  fear  not,  but  let 
your  hands  be  strong. 

14  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts;  As  I  thought  to  punish  you, 
when  your  fethers  provoked  me  to 
wrath,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
I  repented  not : 

15  So  again  have  I  thought  in 
these  days  to  do  well  unto  Jerusa- 
lem and  to  the  house  of  Judah  :  fear 
ye  not. 

16  fl  These  are  the  things  that  ye 
<-Eph. 4.  shall  do;  "^ Speak  ye  every  man  the 
f  Heb.  truth  to  his  neighbour ;  *  execute  the 
■J^l  ,,^  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your 
theiude-   gates : 

ieace.  1 7  And  let  none  of  you  imagme 

evil  in  your  hearts  against  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  love  no  false  oath  :  for  all 
these  are  things  that  I  hate,  saith  the 
Lord. 

18  fl  And  the  word  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  came  unto  me,  saying. 


19  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  and 
the  fest  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fast 
of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of  the 
tenth,  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah joy  and  gladness,   and   cheerful 

'  feasts  :  therefore  love  the  truth  and  '  Of. 

solemn,  or, 
peace.  set  times. 

20  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
It  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  that  there' 
shall  come  people,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  many  cities : 

21  And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city 

shall  go  to  another,  saying,  ''Let  us  i}?^^^-  ^■ 
go   "  *  speedily   *  to   pray   before    the  i,  2. 
Lord,   and  to    seek  the  Lord    oi  ^n^iS^ 
hosts  :  I  will  go  also.  *^^- 

22  Yea,  many  people  and  strong:  T  Het'. /» 
nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  the  face  0/ 
of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,   and  to  pray  *'^^°^°- 
before  the  Lord. 

23  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  ten  men  shall  take  hold  out  of 
all   languages   of  the   nations,    even 


proach,  a  proverb,  a  bye-word.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  %  K.  xxii.  19 ;  Jer. 
xxi7.  9,  xlii.  18. 

a  blessing]  =an  example  of  blessedness  to 
which  other  nations  shall  appeal  (Gen.  xlviii. 
ao). 

fearnoti  Rather,  fear  ye  not,  as  in  v.  i;. 

but'}  should  be  omitted. 

15.  again]  Rather,  on  the  other  hand. 
The  verb  >16^  indicates  not  only  a  repeat- 
ed, but  also  a  contrasted,  a  directly  oppo- 
site aption  to  that  preceding  it.  Comp.  Jer. 
xii.  15. 

16.  execute  the  judgment,  &c.]  Rather, 
truth  and  Judgment  of  peace,  Judee 
ye  in  your  gates.  Tojudge truth = to  give 
true  and  righteous  judgment;  judgment  of 
peace =sach  an  administration  of  justice  as 
tends  to  promote  peace  and  concord. 

17.  jind  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil,  &C.J 
Rather,  And  ye  shall  not  each  one  me- 
ditate upon  his  brother's  sin  in  your 
hearts,  sup.  vii.  10. 

fbr  all  these  are  things  that...]  Rather,  for 
all  these  things...  The  relative  is  want- 
ing in  several  MSS.,  and  is  probably  an  inter- 
polation. 

19.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month]  was  a 
memorial  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah :  see  Jer.  xxxix.  a, 
lii.  6,  7- 

Vol.  VI. 


the  fast  of  the  tenth  month]  was  a  memorial 
of  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  Je- 
rusalem :  see  Jer.  xxxix.  i,  lii.  4. 

The  reasons  for  the  fasts  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  months  have  been  already  indicated  at 
vii.  3,  5  sup. 

jcy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  fecuts]  Ra- 
ther, for  a  Joy  and  for  a  jubilee  and  for 
goodly  festivals,  retaining  the  alliteration  of 
the  Hebrew.  Contrast  this  change  with 
that  threatened  by  Amos,  viii.  10. 

love  the]  Rather,  love  ye.  This  last  clause 
shews  the  conditional  character  of  the  promise 
which  precedes  it;  and  solves  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  fact  that  these  anniversaries 
are  still  observed  by  the  Jews  as  fasts,  and  not 
as  feasts. 

20.  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  &c.]  Rather, 
Tet  there  shall  he  people  who  shall 
come,  and  inhabitants  of  many  cities. 

21.  to  pray  before  the  Lord]  See  sup.  vii. 
2.  Contrast  this  flocking  of  the  inhabitants 
of  one  city  to  another  city  with  that  described 
in  Amos  iv.  8. 

I  mill  go  also]  i.e.  Zechariah,  who  invites 
others  to  serve  God,  professes  his  own  purpose 
to  do  likewise :  and  so  indicates  his  hope  of 
witnessing  in  person  the  alteration  in  the  cha- 
racter of  these  fast-days. 

23.  ten]  This  numeral  is  used  for  an 
indefinite  number,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  7;  Lev. 
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shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him 
that  is  a  Jew,  saying, ,  We  will  go 
with  you :  for  we  have  heard  that 
God  is  with  you. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  God  defendeth  his  church,  9  Zion  is  exhorted 
to  rejoice  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his 
peaceable  kingdom.  li  God' s  promises  of  vic- 
tory and  defence. 

HE  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  the  land  of  Hadrach, 


T 


and  Damascus  shall  be  the  rest  there- 
of :  when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall  be  toward 
the  Lord. 

2  And  Hamath  also  shall  border 
thereby ;  Tyrus,  and  Zidon,  though 

it  be  very  "wise.  ''^^' 

3  And  Tyrus  did  build  herself  a  ^' 
strong  hold,  and  heaped  up  silver  as 
the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of 
the  streets. 


xxvi.  j6 ;  Num.  xiv.  aa  ;  and  in  the  N.  T.  in 
the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins  and  the  ten 
talents. 

shall  take  hold  of  the  skiri\  i.e.  shall  appeal 
to  for  instruction  and  for  protection :  comp. 
Isai.  iv.  1,  where  the  same  verb  is  used  in  a 
somevyhat  different  sense. 

that'\  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew. 

Chaps.  IX. — XIV.  The  controversy  on 
the  date  and  authorship  of  these  chapters  is 
treated  of  in  the  Introduction,  p.  703. 

Chap.  IX.  1—7.  The  prophet  foretells 
the  humiliation  of  the  bordering  nations  (Sy- 
rians, Phoenicians,  Philistines),  and  their  in- 
corporation as  feudatories  into  the  restored 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

1.    The  burden"]    See  note  on  Isai.  xiii.  i. 

the  land  of  Hadrach']  Meaning  Syria,  pro- 
bably from  the  name  of  its  king.  Hadrach  = 
Chadrach  =  Shadrach  (SeSpax,  LXX.),  a  Sy- 
rian god  representing  the  seasons,  from  whom 
the  king's  name  would  be  derived.  Babylonia 
is  the  land  ofNimrod  in  Micah  v.  6.  There  is 
nothing  to  intimate  that  it  is  a  symbolic  name. 
Its  association  with  Damascus  and  Hamath  is 
fatal  to  that  suggestion ;  see  also  Rawlinson, 
'Ancient  Monarchies,' Vol.  iv.  p.  576,  who 
finds  it  recorded  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
that  Shalmaneser  III.  made  two  expeditions, 
the  first  against  Damascus  in  B.C.  773,  and 
the  second  against  Hadrach  in  B.C.  772  ;  and 
ag£un  that  Asshurdanin-il  II.  made  expeditions 
in  B.  c.  765  and  755  against  Hadrach. 

shall  be  the  rest  thereof]  i.e.  the  spot  where- 
on it  shall  light  in  wrath  and  abide  (sup.  vi. 
8).  Compare  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Ezek.  v. 
13.  The  noun  is  used  generally,  if  not  always, 
except  here,  in  a  good  sense. 

nuhen  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  shall  be  toward  the  Lokd]  Rather, 
for  the  eye  of  Jehovah  is  over  man  and  over 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  a  parenthetical  sen- 
tence, to  be  compared  with  Jer.  xxxii.-  19. 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Luther  and  Maurer.  Pressel  takes  DIK  I'JJ  to 
signify  the  luhole  circle  of  humanity,  and  refers 
to  Exod.  X.  5,  15  ;  Num.  xxii.  5,  11  for  a 


similar  expression.  He  therefore  renders  it, 
For  to  Jehovah  belongs  the  ivhole  circuit  of  the 
human  race  as  tsiell  as  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
It  must  be  confesed  that  the  passage  is  one  of 
great  obscurity.  See  Note  at  the  end  of  the 
Chapter. 

2.  And  Hamath  also  ihall  border  thereby] 
i.e.  shall  be  next  to  Damascus  not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  also  its  neighbour  in  regard 
to  the  calamities  coming  upon  it ;  comp.  Jer. 
xlix.  23  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  17 ;  and  see  note  on 
Gen.  X.  18. 

though  it  be  very  ivLse]  The  ironical  epithet 
is  usually  referred  to  Tyre  by  reason  of  her 
presumptuous  trust  in  her  insular  position,  her 
strong  fortifications,  and  her  great  wealth; 
see  V.  3  and  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  40.  But  both 
the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  by  adopting  the 
plural  number,  include  Zidon  with  Tyre  under 
the  term  very  ivise.  Tyre,  as  the  metropolis 
of  Phoenicia,  would  be  a  special  object  of  the 
prophecy,  while  Zidon  would  occupy  only  a 
secondary  place,  as  she  does  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy (chh.  xxvi. — xxviii.),  which  is  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  Tyre ;  the  fate  of  Zidon 
occupying  four  verses  (20 — 23)  only  of  ch. 
xxviii.  •  It  would  however  be  better  (with 
A.y.)  to  refer  the  epithet  to  Zidon  alone, 
putting  a  semicolon  after  ivue,  and  supplying 
though  before  Tyrus  in  ■:;.  3.  The  sense  is 
then  as  foUovra:  "  Tynis  also  and  Zidon  shall 
border  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach  in  regard  to 
the  judgments  resting  upon  them.  Zidon  in 
spite  of  its  wisdom — ^Tyre  in  spite  of  its  forti- 
fications." The  sldll  of  the  Phoenicians  not 
only  in  building,  in  sculpture,  in  metal-cast- 
ing, in  navigation  and  trade,  but  also  in  state- 
craft, and  in  the  occult  arts,  was  matter  of 
notoriety.  See  notes  on  Ezekiel  referring  to 
Tyre  and  Zidon. 

3.  fne  gold]  This  word  occurs  five  times 
in  Proverbs  and  once  in  the  68th  Psalm  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wings  of  the  dove,  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  O.  T.  Possibly  gold  was  used  in 
the  public  adornment  of  the  city ;  comp.  Ovid. 
'Epist.  e  Ponto,'  11.  i.  41 : 

"  Deque  triumphato  quod  sol  incenderit  auro, 
Aurea  Romani  tecta  fuisse  fori." 
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~  4  Behold,  the  Lord  will  cast  het 
out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power  in 
the  sei;  and  she  shall  be  dev6ured 
with  fire. 

5  Ashkelon  shall  see  (V,  and  fear ; 
Gaza  also  shall  see  it,  and  be  very 
sorrowful,  and  Ekron ;  for  her  ex- 
pectation shall  be  ashamed;  and  the 
king  shall  perish  from  Gaza,  and 
Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited. 

6  And   a   bastard   shall   dwell   in 


Ashdod,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  pride 
of  the  Philistines. 

7  And  I  will  take  away  his  *  blood  l^f]^-^ 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  abomina- 
tions from   between   his  teeth :   but 

he  that  remaineth,  even  he,  shall  be 
for  our  God,  and  he  shall  be  as  a 
governor  in  Judah,  and  Ekron  as  a 
Jebusite. 

8  And  I  will  encamp  about  mine 
house  because  of  the  army,  because 


4.  Jbe  Lord]  Heb.  Adonai^  not  Jehovah: 
but  many  MSS.  have  Jehovah. 

•will  cast  her' aui]  Lit.  shall  come  into  pos- 
session of  her;  or,  according  to  Hitzig,  shall 
bring  her  hiu,  shall  impoverish  her,  comp.  i  S, 
iL  7  ;  Mai.  i.  4. 

,  smite  her  power  in  the  sea"]  J.  f.  throw  down 
her  sea-defences,  her  piers,  and  harbours,  and 
so  destroy  the  main  source  of  her  wealth,  her 
foreign  merchandise;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvL  17, 
19,  xxvii.  34. 

shall  Se  devoured  luith  Jire\  «.f.  her  palaces 
and  storehouses  and  other  buildings;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxviii.  ig ;  Jer.  xlvii.  41  Amos  i.  9  ; 
Joel  iii.  5 — 7.  The  destruction  of  Zidon  by 
Artaxerxes  Nothus  is  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  XVI.  42 — 45  :  see  Jahn's  '  Heb.  Com.' 
§§  $7,  7P- 

5 — 8.  This  passage  has  been  compared 
with  Zeph.  ii.  4 — 7  as  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
acquaintance  with  the  latter.  The  similarity 
existing  between  them  is  rather  an  argument 
for  the  ante-captivity  date  of  the  passage  before 
us.  There  is  no  appearance  of  one  being 
quoted  from  the  other.  With  regard  to  Ash- 
kelon, Zephaniah  says,  in  the  houses  of  Ashke- 
lon the)  (i.e.  the  remnant  of  the  house  of 
judah)  shall  lie  down  in  the  evening,  whereas 
here  it  is  said,  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited. 
This  discrepancy  is  natural  in  two  independent 
writers;  but  would  have  been  avoided  by  a 
copyist  or  adapter.  The  one  describes  the 
dispossession  of  the  old  inhabitants  by  con- 
quest, the  other  the  re-occupation  of  the  place 
by  the  conquerors. 

5.  Ashkelon  shall  see  it,  and  fear]  Rather, 
Let  Ashkelon  see  it  and  she  shall 
fear.  There  is  an  alliteration  in  the  Hebrew- 
words  for  see  and  fear.  Ashkelon  in  Judg.  i. 
ig  and  elsewhere  is  written  Askelon.  In  the 
Apocrypha  it  is  vmtten  Ascalon,  i  Mace.  x. 
88,  xi.  60,  xii.  33.  The  Hebrew  word  means 
holm.^ak. 

and  be  very  sorrowfur]  Rather,  and  shall 
tremble  very  much :  comp.  Hab.  iii.  10. 

Ekron']  Heb.  naturalization;  the  proper 
name  of  a  Philistine  tribe,  territory  and  city. 
See  note  on  Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  and  comp.  Amos 
i.  8. 


her  expectation  shaS  be  ashamed]    On  the 
word  expectation  see  Isai.  xx.  5,  6, 
the  king]    Rather,  a  king. 

6.  a  bastard]  (Heb.  mamtzer')  =  a  mon- 
grel, i.e.  one  whose  father  is  a  Jew,  and  his 
mother  a  Philistine ;  see  Deut.  xxiii.  a  and 
Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  (Vol.  I.  Pt.  ii. 
p.  884).  FUrst's  derivation  from  an  unused 
root  matzar,  to  mix,  to  mix  lewdly  (i.e.  by 
adultery  or  incest);  is  the  most  satisractory, 
see  'Lex.'  p.  79s  b. 

Ashdod]  (Heb.  castle).  See  note  on  Josh, 
xiii.  3,  and  note  on  Neh.  iv.  7  as  to  the  pro- 
bable condition  of  Ashdod  in  the  post-capti- 
yity  period.  ; 

7.  his  blood]  This  refers  to  the  non- 
observance  by  the  Philistines  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  from  the  earliest  times  upon  the 
Hebrews  with  respect  to  eating  blood  ;  comp. 
Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Lev.  yii.  36,  27,   &c. ;  i  S.  xiv. 

33-  ■       '  . 

his  abominations]  i.e.  the  things  a  Hebrew 
was  forbidden  to  eat.  Num.  xxv.  2  ;  rqi  etSa- 
\66vTa  of  Acts  XV.  29.  Comp.  Hos.  ix.  10  ; 
and  see  '  Diet  of  the  Bibk,'  Vol.  I.  p.  849  b. 

but  he  that  remaineth,  &c.]  Rather,  and 
he  shall  he  left,  even  he,  to  our  God, 
i.  e.  he  shall  become  a  proselyte,  and  worship- 
per of  Jehovah. 

he  shall  be  as  a  governor  in  Judah,  and 
Ekron  as  a  Jebusite]  Rather,  he  shall  be 
as  Eleph  in  Judah,  and  Ekron  as  Je- 
b  u  s  i ;  see  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter.  The 
general  tenor  of  these  announcements  re- 
specting the  cities  of  Philistia  would  seem  to 
be  that  a  change  was  about  to  take  place  in 
their  relations  to  the  Jews.  They  were  not  to 
be  extirpated,  but  to  become  in  a  certain  sense 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Jewish  people,  adopting 
the  service  of  Jehovah  in  place  of  their  abo- 
minable idols,  submitting  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  governed  by  men  of  alien 
birth,  and  occupying,  as  compared  with  the 
Jews,  an  inferior  political,  station,  as  the  Je- 
busites  had  done  at  Jerusalem,  1  K.  ix.  20, 
21.    Comp.  Jer.  xii.  14 — 17, 

8.  And  I  will  encamp  about.  Sec]  Rather, 
And  I  win  give  defence  to  Kine  house 
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of  him  that  pas$eth  by,  and  because 
of  him  that  returneth :  and  no  op- 
pressor shall  pass  through  them  any 
more :  for  now  have  I  seen  with  mine 
eyes. 

9  IT  '  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
Maith.  21.  of  2ion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
john  12.  salem  :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  un- 
1  Or,  to  thee :  he  is  just,  and  '  having 
iliimfi/:     salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an 


t  Tsai.  63. 


ass,   and    upon    a  colt    the   foal   of 
an  ass, 

10  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot 
from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  battle  bow  shall 
be  cut  off:  and  he  shall  speak  peace 
unto  the  heathen  :  and  his  dominion 
shall  be  'from  sea  even  to  sea,  andg^^'-'^- 
from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 


from  a  host,  and  from  bim  tliat  pass- 
etli  by,  and  from  him  tliat  returnetli, 
&c. 

The  appropriateness  of  this  promise  at  a 
time  when  the  temple  had  been  newly  rebuilt, 
has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  for  the 
post-captivity  date  of  the  prophecy.  The 
promise  of  protection  to  God's  house  is  said  to 
have  no  parallel  in  the  earlier  prophets :  but  if 
in  Hos.  viii.  i  beth-Jehmiah  is  rightly  rendered 
by /amilia  Dei,  and  in  Num.  xii.  7  »n'3  means 
familia  mea,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  the  same  meaning  here.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  UTxhs,  which  could 
hardly  refer  to  the  temple. 

(pressor]  (_  =  epyoSiaKTijs,  exactor  opera- 
rum).  Comp.  Exod.  iii.  7,  where  the  word  is 
rendered  taskmasters.  The  Hebrew  is  noges, 
which  may  be  compared  with  negus,  a  title 
of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia,  as  Tobba  is  a  royal 
title  in  Arabia  Felix,  from  a  verb  signifying 
to  demand,  to  exact. 

for  nonu  have  I  seen  nuith  mine  eyes'\  Supr. 
•V.  I.  This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  fact  of  God's 
supervision  of  all  human  events ;  but  implies 
also  favour  on  the  part  of  God.  Comp.  the 
use  oiraah  in  Ezek.  viii,  i»,  ix.  9,  where  the 
LXX.  have  the  compound  verb  e<t>op^v :  here 
they  have  tapwca. 

IX.  9 — ^X.  12.  Compare  this  whole  pas- 
sage carefully  with  Isai.  Ixii.  and  with  Zeph. 
iii.  i4-.-ao.  Dathe  treats  it  as  a  section  com- 
plete in  itself,  predictive  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Maccabean  times ;  and  m  a 
higher  sense,  of  Messiah's  advent  and  king- 
dom. Itcan,  however,  hardly  be  wholly  severed 
from  the  promise  of  divine  protection  to 
Jerusalem  m  v,  8,  as  that  again  naturally  fol- 
lows the  prediction  respecting  the  humihation 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  whom  the 
Jews  had  so  often  been  harassed  and  oppressed. 

9.  shout"]  The  Hebrew  word  often  im- 
plies a  tuar-shout,  a  shout  of  victory  (Hos.  v. 
8  ;  Joel  ii.  i) ;  but  here,  as  in  Zeph.  iii.  14,  it 
signifies  a  shout  of  Joy.  In  this  latter  passage 
the  Hebrew  is  shout  ye,  0  Israel,  but  the 
LXX.  render  it  Krjpvira-e,  Bvyarep  'ifpovira- 
"Krili,  as  here.    See  note  on  Zeph.  1.  c. 

thy  King]  meaning  Christ.  He  was  to  be 
lp<wly,  i.e.  a  gentle  and  peaceable  Ruler,  not  a 


warrior,  as  is  intimated  by  the  animal  on  which 
He  was  to  ride ;  see  Judg.  v.  10. 

foal  of  an  ass]  Rather,  foal  of  a  slie 
ass,  the  Hebrew  word  not  being  the  same  as 
that  rendered  ass  just  before.  St  Matthew 
(xxi.  5)  in  quoting  the  passage  distinguishes 
the  two  words,  iwi^f^rjKci)!  eirl  ovov,  Kol  nSkov 
vlov  viro(yyiov,  but  A.V.  repeats  the  error  of 
its  rendering  from  the  Hebrew,  in  translating 
the  Greek,  giving  the  word  ass  both  for  Svos 
and  for  wrofuyioK.  St  John  (xii.  15)  quotes 
the  passage  more  briefly,  and  changes  Rejoice 
greatly  into  Fear  not. 

10.  .dnd  I  <will  cut  off"]  Not  in  judgment, 
but  in  mercy.  The  chariot  will  be  taken 
from  Ephraim  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem, 
because  no  longer  needed.  Comp.  Hos.  ii.  18 ; 
Micah  v.  9 — 11. 

chariot] = ivar-chariot. 

horse]  —  luar-horse.  In  the  visions  of  Zecha- 
riah  and  the  Apocalypse  horses  are  the  regular 
symbol  of  war.  Comp.  Virg.  'iEn.'  iii.  540, 
"  Bello  armantur  equi :  bellum  hasc  armenta 
minantur." 

The  expressions  in  this  verse  indicate  a  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  a  spiritual,  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy;  and  this  fulfilment  has  been  re- 
ferred by  the  maintainers  of  the  ante-captivity 
date  to  that  part  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  when 
remnants  of  the  ten  tribes  accepted  the  pro- 
clamation in  which  he  invited  them  to  return 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  (2  Chro.  xxx.  5,  6,  xxxii.  8,  17 — 30). 

Ephraim]  This  mention  of  Ephraim,  re- 
peated infr.  -u.  13  and  x.  7,  is  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  met  with  in  assigning  a  post-capti- 
vity date  to  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zechariah. 
It  is  not  solved  by  reference  to  i.  19,  where 
Israel  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  The  term  Israel  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  returned  exiles  in  post-captivity 
writings,  e.g.  Ezra  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61,  xii. 
47 ;  Mai.  i.  i,  ii.  11 ;  but  Ephraim  does  not 
occur  in  acknowledged  post-captivity  writings, 
unless  these  three  passages  of  Zechariah  be  so 
regarded. 

from  sea  even  to  sea]  i.e.  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  =  from  east  to 
west:  see  Amos  viii.  ij. 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth]  Rather,  to  the 
Dorders  of  the  land,  either  the  northern 
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l^^      "  As  for  thee  also,  '  by  the  biood 

covenant  t  1  .-       1       1 

is  iyiiooti.  of  thy  covenant  1  have  sent  forth  thy 
*isai.6i.  <' prisoners  out  of  the  pit  wherein  ts 
no  water. 

12  fl  Turn  you  to  the  strong  hold, 
ye  prisoners  of  hope :  even  to  Hay  do 
I  declare  that  I  will  render  double 
unto  thee ; 

13  When  I  have  bent  Judah  for 
me,  filled  the  bow  with  Ephraim,  and 
raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against 


thy  sons,  O  Greece,  and  made  thee 
as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man. 

14  And  the  Lord  shall  be  seen 
over  them,  and  his  arrow  shall  go 
forth  as  the  lightning  :  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  blow  the  trumpet,  and 
shall  go  with  whirlwinds  of  the  south. 

15  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  defend 
them ;    and  they  shall    devour,    and  g  g, 

'  subdue  with  sling  stones  ;  and  they  ™w<«  <^ 
shall    drink,    and  make   a   noise   as  tiesUng: 


or  the  southern  borders,  according  as  we  take 
the  Wady  el  Arish  or  the  Euphrates  to  be  the 
river  referred  to.  Comp.  Gen.  xv.  18  with 
Exod.  xxiii.  31.  The  reference  in  the  margin 
to  one  verse  of  the  72nd  Psalm  might  well 
have  been  extended  to  the  whole  psalm,  which 
presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
passage  before  us.  The  yznd  Psalm  refers  to 
Solomon,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  prophet  was 
inspired  to  foretell  a  king  of  the  type  of  Solo- 
mon, a  peaceful  king,  not  a  man  of  war  like 
David. 

11.  jis  for  thee\  meaning  the  daughter  of 
Zion  addressed  in  -v.  9.  On  this  use  of  the 
emphatic  pronoun  seS  sup.  vii.5  and  Hagg.  i.  4. 

by  the  blood  of  thy  covenant']  i.e.  because  of 
the  blood  sprinkled  by  Moses  on  the  people, 
when  Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  the 
Israelites  at  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv.  8). 

I  have  sent  forth]  The  prophetic  perfect 
equivalent  to  a  future. 

tty  prisoners]  Literally,  thy  fettered  ones. 
The  word  occurs  several  times  in  the  Psalms, 
once  in  Isaiah  (xiv.  17),  and  once  in  Lam. 
(iii.  34).  If  we  take  the  ante-captivity  date, 
v\es£  prisoners  were  the  captives  of  the  Israel- 
itish  kingdom,  together  with  men  of  Judah 
whom  Sennacherib  may  have  taken  captive 
before  his  discomfiture  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  also  those  taken  by  the  Edomites 
and  Philistines  (a  Chro.  xxviii.  17,  18). 
Comp.  V.  14  with  Isai.  xxxvii.  7 ;  a  K.  xix.  7. 
Also  V.  8  supr.  with  z  K.  xix.  31 — 34. 

out  of  the  pit,  &c.]  is  a  periphrasis  for  a 
prison ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  az ;  Exod.  xii. 
89  ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  16.  The  Bor  and  the  Sohar 
are  different  names  for  the  same  place  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxix.  »o  with  Gen.  xl.  15),  implying, 
the  one  the  subterranean  character,  the  other 
the  circular  form,  of  the  pit  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  confined;    see  note  on  Gen. 

xxxix.  20. 

12.  Omit  %  and  place  a  full  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  verse,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  V.  II. 

the  strong  hold]  is  the  rendering  of  a  Heb. 
word  which  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It 
signifies  a  fortified  place ;    and  here  in  the 


literal  sense  of  the  prophecy  it  points  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  Christ. 

prisoners  of  hope]  i.e.  prisoners  to  whom 
God  has  just  given  the  hope  and  promise  of 
release  (v.  11).  Comp.  Isai.  li.  14,  The  cap- 
tive exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed,  and 
that  he  should  not  die  in  the  pit. 

do  I  declare  that]    Literally,  declaring  am  I. 

double]     Comp.  Isai.  Ix.  i,  7  ;  Jer.  xvi.  18. 

13.  The  construction  is  very  obscure  in 
the  Hebrew,  though  the  general  meaning  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  viz.  that  God  will  use 
Judah  and  Ephraim  as  weapons  of  offence 
against  the  heathen  powers  of  the  earth. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxi.  13. 

atid  raised  up]  Rather,  I  will  even  raise 
up  =  will  stir  up  to  revolt.  This  begins  the 
apodosis  of  the  sentence. 

0  Greece]  Rather,  0  Javan,  as  in  Isai. 
Ixvi.  19.  Javan  here  may  mean  the  Graeco- 
Syrian  empire,  but  since  in  Isai.  1.  c.  it  is 
named  with  Tubal  and  with  the  isles  afar  off 
as  representative  of  the  Gentile  world,  it  may 
perhaps  have  the  same  force  here,  especially  if 
the  prophecy  has  reference  to  a  time  when  the 
Macedonian  empire  should  have  superseded 
Persia  and  Egypt  as  the  great  heathen  power. 
The  reason  for  the  promise  here  made  appears 
from  Joel  iii.  6  ;  Amos  i.  6,  9. 

14.  shall  be  seen  over  them]  Rather,  shall 
Bbew  Himself  to  tliem,  i.e.  as  a  protector. 

as  the  lightning]      Comp.  Nahum  iii.  3  ; 
Hab.  iii.  11,  where  see  notes. 
tuhirliuinds  of  the  south]    Comp.  Isai.  xxi. 

I.  In  Palestine  storms  from  the  south  were 
the  most  violent,  as  coming  from  the  Arabian 
desert ;  comp.   Hos.  iv.  19,  xiii.  15  ;  Jer.  iv. 

II,  12,  xxiii.  19. 

15.  and  subdue  <with  sling  stones]  Rather, 
and  shall  tread  upon  the  stones  slung 
against  them,  i.e.  disregard  the  weapons  of 
their  adversaries,  and  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt. The  same  expression  occurs  in  the 
description  of  Leviathan  in  Job  xli.  a8,  the 
arrow  cannot  make  him  flee:  slingstones  are 
turned  miith  him  into  stubble,  i.e.  he  disregards 
>them. 
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'[v.  i^rr^f 


ifc. 


jOr^^^l"" through  wine ;  >attd  ihey   'shall  be 
m  bowls,  filled  like  bowls,  and  as  the  corners 
«>f  the  altar*     - 

'  1 6  And  the  LoRB  their  God  shall 
save  them  in  that  day  as  the  flock  of 
his  people :  for  they.-shall  be  as  the 


Stones  of  a  Grown,  lifted  up   as  an 
ensign  upon  his  Jand.  'f; 

; .  17.  Fp?»  how  great  is  his  goodness,  ,  * 

and  how  great  is  his  beauty !   corn  ■' 

shall  make  the  young  men  i cheerful,'' Or, fwjn 

^      ,  .  i  °.  ,  •  -     '  or,  ifeaa. 

and  new  wme  the  maids. 


imd  they  shall  be  filled']  i.e.  with,, blood, Jis 
is  shewn  by  the  context ;  see  Exod.  xxix.  iz; 
Lev.  is.  18.  To  be  wet  with  blood  is  an 
image  of  victory  ;  see  Isai.ixiii/i — 3." 
.  like  baiwls]  These  were  the  vessels  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 
then'  sprinkled, upon  the  corners  of  the  altar. 
The  law  of  this  sprinkling  is  written  in  Lev. 
i.  J,  II,  iii.  2,  &c. 

The  comers  terminated  in  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  Josephus  ('B.  J.'  v.  5,, 6),  calls  them 
ycegaroetSeis.y^ai'iai.  The  word  occurs  in  a 
different  Gorinection in  Ps.cxliv.  IS.  . 

16.1  stoifes;  qf' a.-crotun]  Rather,  select 
Btoues,  or  dedicated  stones,  according  to 
the  nieanihg'bf  tlie  root  tiazar.  The  ex- 
pression jp^bably  suggested  itself  to  the  pro- 


phet's" mind  in  contrast  to  the  iling-s tones  of 
the  previous  verse. 

lijied  up  as  an  ensign]  Rather,  shlnlikK 
fortb,  front  afar.  So  Maurer,  Keil,  afid 
other  commentators.  The  idea  of  an  ensign 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Ps.  Ix.  4. 

17.  his  goodness]  i.e.  his  prosperity,  the 
good  which  accrues  to  him  from  the  favour 
of  Jehovah ;  cpmp.  Hos.  x.  11 ;  Jer.  ii.  7. 

his  beauty]  The  Heb.  word  so  rendered  is 
used  of  personal  beauty  in  Prov.  xxxi.  30 ; 
Esther  i.  11 ;  of  the  beauty  of  cities  in  Ps.  1. 
a  (where  see  note) ;  Lam.,ii.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
3  ;  and  of  Messiah,  in  Isai.  xxxiii.  17.  It  is 
nowhere  used  of  Jehovah. 

shall  make.., cheetfut]  Rather,  shall  make 
...to  grow,  shall  make. ..full  of  life  and 
energy ;  corap.  Ps.  xcii.  ij. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  on  Chap.  ix.  i,  7. 


1.  May  not  the  original  reading  have  been 
ms  and  not  d^S  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  rendered, 
The  luhole  face  of  Syria,  &c. 


in  Josh.  XV.  8.     Jefet  reads  Josh,  xviii.  »8 
*DU'n  fl^^?^  Sf'?S,  taking  it  as  the  name  of 
a  Single  city;  arid  states  that  in  his  time  P|7K 
,  was  still  the  name  of  a  quarter  of  Jerusalem, 

7.  Purst  proposes  to  read  »1JK  for  fl?S;  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Zechariah.  y^S 
and  to  treat  it  as  the  name  of  a  Benjamite  is  mentioned  in  a  S.  xxi.  14.  See  also  note  on 
city  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii.  a8,  '■'■Zelah,  i  S.  x.  a,  where  if  I  ventured  upon  any  cor- 
Eleph,  and  Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem,"  &c.  rection  of  the  text  I  should  suggest  Zelab  for 
'DU'  is  not  Jebusite,  but  Jebus,  like  'DU»n     Zelzah. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  God  is  to  be  sought  unto,  and  not  idols.  5  As 
hi  tiisited  his  flock  for  sin,  so  He  will  save  and 
restore  them.. 


A  SK  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the 
Xjl  time  of  the  latter  rain ;  so  the 
Lord  shall  make  'bright  clouds,  and  " P'- ''^*'- 

°  '  nmgs. 


Chap.  X.  This  chapter  connects  itself  so 
obviously'  with  the  preceding  one,  that  they 
should  properly  form  but  a  single  chapter. 
The  vision  of  temporal  prosperity  just  revealed 
— peace  and  security  from  external  oppression 
— suggests  to  the  prophet's  mind  a  warning 
that  such  blessings  are  God's  gifts,  to  be  sought 
from  Him  by  prayer ;  and  not  to  be  obtained 
by  resorting  to  idolatrous  intercessions,  and  to 
false  teachers.  Compare  x.  i  with  ix.  17  ;  x. 
3,  4,  5,  with  ix.  13,  15  ;  x.  6  a,  with  ix.  13  a ; 
and  X.  6  b,  8  sq.  with  ix.  11  sq.  If  the 
writer,  when  hel  penned  the  last  verse  of  ch. 
ix.,  had  the  older  prophecy  of  Joel  in  his  mind, 


the  first  verse  of  this  chapter  is  probably  drawn 
from  the  same  source ;  comp.  Joel  ii.  a3. 

1.  bright  clouds]  Rather  (as  in  the  margin), 
lightnings.  The  word  strictly  means  light- 
ning bolts,  anything  luhich  pierces.  Comp.  its 
use  in  Job  xxviii.  a6,  xxxviii.  35,  where  the 
bolt  of  His  thunder  is  spoken  of. 

shaiuers  of  rairi]  Literally,  rain  of  the 
shower.  The  converse  expression  to  that  in 
Job  xxxvii.  6.  The  periodical  rains  in  Pales- 
tine are  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning; comp.  Jer.  x.  13,  where  the  ordinary 
word  for  lightnings  is  used.  It  may  be  inferred 
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■give  them  showers  of  rain,  to  every 
one  grass  in  the  field, 
» Jer.  la       2  For  the  « *  idols  have  spoken  va- 

tnV" '^'  '^^^y^  ^"^  ^^^  diviners  have  seen  a 
iera-  lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams  ;  they 
p/ums.  comfort  in  vain :  therefore  they  went 
•  Or,  their  way  as  a  flock,  they  '  were 
Oc^Se.  troubled,  because  there  was  no  shep- 
herd. 

3  Mine  anger  was  kindled  against 
l^ifei  the  shepherds,  and  I  'punished  the 
«>«».       goats :  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 


visited  his  flock  the  house  of  JudaKj 
and  hath  made  them  as  his  goodly 
■horse  in  the  battle. 

4  Out  of  him  came  forth  the  cor- 
ner, out  of  him  the  nail,  out  of  him 
the  battle  bow,  out  of  him  every 
oppressor  together. 

5  II  And  they  shall  be  as  mighty 
men,  which  tread  down  their  ene- 
mies in  the  mire  of  the  streets  in 
the  battle :  and  they  shall  fight,  be- 
cause the  Lord  is  with  them,  and 


from  this,  that  if  one  passage  is  taken  from  the 
other,  Jeremiah's  is  the  later  of  the  two. 

grass'\  Literally,  •uegetatim,  including  not 
only  green  crops  for  the  cattle,  but  also  corn, 
and  Uie  fruits  of  the  field,  Gen.  i.  29  ;  Ps. 
civ.  14,  virhere  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
grass  for  the  cattle.. 

2.  idols']  Rather,  teraplilm;  see  note 
on  Gen  xxxi.  19,  and  infr.  xi^  17  ;  Hos.  iii.  4. 
The  use  of  teraphim  is  denounced  as  a  sin 
(i  S.  XV.  13) ;  and  spoken  of  among  the 
things  which  Josiah  put  away  (a  K.  xxiii.  24). 
With  the  exception  of  Ezek.  xxi.  ar,  liie 
present  is  the  last  passage  in  Scripture  which 
speaks  of  teraphira.  The  mention  of  teraphim 
and  diviners  has  been  held  to  indicate  a  date 
earlier  than  the  captivity  at  Babylon. 

have  spoken  •vanity]  Literally,  have  spoken 
nothingness. 

the  di-ulners]  The  Heb.  word  is  generally 
used  in  a  bad  sense.  Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  10, 
14 ;  z  K.  xvii.  17,  in  reference  to  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  Hoshea ;  and  Ezek.  xiii.  9, 
xxii.  28. 

have  told"]    Rather,  have  spoken. 

in  •vain]  The  Heb.  word  is  a  noun,  signi- 
fying a  ireath,  anything  light.  It  is  used 
adverbially  in  the  sense  of  in  vain;  comp. 
Job  xxi.  34. 

they  <went  their  •way]  Rather,  they  migrate. 
Literally,  they  move  their  tents,  as  shepherds  do 
when  migrating  with  their  flocks  from  pasture 
to  pasture.  If  this  refers  to  the  deportation  of 
captives  after  the  death  of  Hoshea,  the  present 
tense,  of  the  verb  would  imply  that  the  process 
was  going  on  when  the  prophecy  was  being 
delivered. 

they  luere  troubled,  &c.]  Rather,  they 
are  afflicted,  because  there  is_  no 
shepherd;  i.e.  they  lead  miserable  lives, 
down-trodden  because  they  have  no  king,  no 
shepherd,  to  protect  and  defend  them  j  comp. 
Hos.  iii.  4. 


of  Hoshea  had  perished  in  rapid  succession  ; 
and  in  the  revolutions  caused  by  their  rise  and 
downfall  many  of  the  nobles  and  great  men 
also. 

the  goats]  Rather,  the  chief  ones,  as  the 
word  is  rendered  in  Isai.  xiv.  9.  See  note  on 
Jer.  1.  8. 

as  his  goodly  horse]  Rather,  like  His 
majestic  horse,  the  horse  being  viewed  as 
an  emblem  of  strength  and  beauty.  See  Job 
xxxix.  19 — 25. 

4.  Out  of  him]  i.e.  out  of  the  house  of 
Judah. 

came  forth]  Rather,  shall  come  forth; 
see  Micah  v.  i ;  Jer.  xxx.  ai. 

the  corner]  i.e.  the  corner-stone  ;  literally, 
that  which  projects,  and  so  is  prominent  and 
conspicuous.  Comp.  Job  xxxviii.  6 ;  Ps. 
cxviii.  22.  It  implies  here  the  head  man  of 
the  state,  who  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
state-building;  and  in  its  highest  sense  is  to 
be  referred  to  Him  who  came  out  of  the  house 
of  Judah  to  be  the  head-stone  of  the  corner, 
Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  Isai.  xxviii.  16  ;  Eph.  ii.  20  ; 
I  Pet.  ii.  6. 

the  nail]  Rather,  the  staple,  that  which 
compacts  and  secures  the  defences  of  the 
building,  used  metaphorically  of  the  nobles 
and  counsellors  of  the  king,  just  as  the  battle- 
bow  represents  the  chief  warriors.  This  sense 
is  most  suitable  in  Ezra  ix.  8. 

every  oppressor]  Rather,  every  leader,  i.e, 
every  one  in  authority,  whose  function  it  is  to 
keep  others  up  to  their  work,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  the  military  administration  of  the 
state,  if  the  word  can  have  this  general  sense ; 
see  note  on  ix.  8.  Keil  takes  it  to  mean 
every  oppressor  of  Judah'' s  enemies,  every  one 
who  in  the  victorious  career  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  shall  be  employed  in  ruling 
the  vanquished,  and  exacting  tribute  from 
them;  comp.  Jer.  xxx.  21,  their  nobles  shall  be 
of  themselves,  and  their  governor  shall  proceed 
from,. .them. 


3.    the  shepherds]  /.  ir.  the  princes  and  great        5.    There  is  no  break  here  as  implied  in 
ones  of  the  land.    The  immediate  predecessors    A.  V. 
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-II. 


''P'l,*^  'the  riders  on  horses  shall  be  con- 

shallmake  _  ,     , 

the  riders   founded. 

«w".  6  And  I  will  strengthen  the  house 
of  Judah,  and  I  will  save  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  I  will  bring  them 
again  to  place  them ;  for  I  have 
mercy  upon  them :  and  they  shall 
be  as  though  I  had  not  cast  them 
ofF:  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  will  hear  them, 

7  And  they  of  Ephraim  shall  be 
like  a  mighty  man^  and  their  heart 
shall  rejoice  as  through  wine :  yea, 
their  children  shall  see  2V,  and  be 
glad ;  their  heart  shall  rejoice  in  the 
Lord. 

8  I  will  hiss  for  them,  and  gather 
them ;    for  I   have  redeemed  them : 


and  they  shall  increase  as  they  have 
increased. 

9  And  I  will  sow  them  among  the 
people :  and  they  shall  remember 
me  in  far  countries;  and  they  shall 
live  with  their  children,  and  turn 
again. 

10  I  will  bring  them  again  also 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ga- 
ther them  out  of  Assyria ;  and  I  will 
bring  them  into  the  land  of  Gilead 
and  Lebanon ;  and  place  shall  not  be 
found  for  them. 

11  And  he  shall  pass  through  the 
sea  with  affliction,  and  shall  smite 
the  waves  in  the  sea,  and  all  the 
deeps  of  the  river  shall  dry  up  :  and 
the  pride  of  Assyria  shall  be  brought 


in  the  mire\    Rather,  as  the  mire,  by  the 
change  of  3  into  3 ;  comp.  Micah  vii.  10. 
be  confoundedl     Rather,  be  put  to  shame. 

6.  house  of  Joseph']  i.e.  the  survivors  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Amos  v.  6 
and  in  Obad.  18,  where  see  note;  but  not  in 
Haggai  or  Malachi,  nor  elsewhere  in  Zecha- 
liah. 

and  I  ivill  bring  them  again  to  place  them] 
Expressed  by  a  single  Heb.  word. 

as  though  I  had  not  cast  them  off]  Better, 
perhaps,  as  though  I  had  not  failed  them,  left 
them  <without  st^ort ;  comp.  Ps.  xliii.  3, 
Ix.   I. 

7.  Me  a  mighty  man]  Rather,  liJie  a  giant, 
as  through  ivine]    Comp.  sup.  ix.  15,  where, 

as  here,  the  gladness  is  a  consequence  of  God's 
favour.  The  same  word  is  used  malo  sensu 
in  Hos.  vii.  3. 

8.  I  ivill  hiss  for  them]  i.e.  by  way  of 
invitation,  as  bees  are  enticed  into  the  hive  by 
tinklings.  Comp.  Isai.  v.  a6,  vii.  18.  The 
root  is  cognate  of  the  Greek  (rvpi^eiv. 

redeemed  them]  Rather,  set  them  free; 
comp.  Isai.  xxxv.  10,  where  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord =t]\ose  whom  Jehovah  sets  free. 

and  they  shall  increase  as  they  have  increased] 
Comp.  Jer.  xxx.  19,  ao,  which  looks  like  an 
expansion  of  this  passage. 

9.  among  the  people]  Rather,  among  the 
peoples,  for  the  plural  noun  denotes  different 
peoples,  separated  by  boundaries,  as  in  Gen. 
xvii.  16  ;  Isai.  ii.  3,  x.  13. 

in  far  countries]  i.e.  in  lands  remote  from 
Judaea.    In  Isai.  x.  3,  and  in  Jer.  v.  15,  the 


same  noun  denotes  Assyria ;  and  in  Isai.  xiii. 
5,  Media. 

shall  live]  i.e.  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
of  God. 

10.  out  of  Assyria]  Comp.  a  K.  xv.  29  ; 
Isai.  xi.  ij,  16  ;  Hos.  xi.  11. 

into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon]  These 
localities  indicate  a  special  reference  to  the  first 
captivity. 

and  place  shall  not  be  found  for  them]  Rather, 
and  it  (the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon) 
shall  not  be  enough  for  them;  comp.  Josh, 
xvii.  16. 

11.  he]  i.e.  Jehovah,  when  He  is  leading 
His  people  back,  as  of  old  He  led  their  fbre- 
&thers  out  of  Egypt. 

he  shall  pass  through  the  sea  ixiith  qfflictioii] 
Rather,  he  shall  pass  over  by  the  narrow  sea, 
literally,  by  the  sea,  narrowness,  meaning  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  shall  smite  by  the  rolling  sea, 
literally,  by  the  sea,  rollers  ;  cp.  Jonah  ii.  3 ;  Job 
xxxviii.  II ;  Jer.  Ii.  4» ;  Ps.  Ixv.  7.  The  pro- 
phet, predicting  a  future  deliverance  of  God's 
people,  draws  his  imagery  from  the  great 
deliverance  under  Moses.  Comp.  Isai.  xi.  15, 
16,  a  passage  which  has  so  many  points  of 
contact  witik  this  verse  that  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  event. 
The  above  rendering  preserves  the  parallelism, 
which  is  so  striking  in  the  Hebrew  of  tWs 
and  the  following  verse. 

all  the  deeps  of  the  river]  Rather,  all  the 
floods  of  the  Nile.  See  note  on  Jonah  ii.  3. 
The  prophet,  like  Amos,  was  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  the  yearly  overflow  of  the  Nile ; 
comp.  Amos  viii.  8  and  note.  The  inundation 
of  the  Nile  valley  is  an  image  of  the  ravages 
of  a  hostile  invasion. 
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down,  ahd  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  shall 
depart  away. 

12  And  I  will  strengthen  them  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  they  shall  walk  up  and 
down  in  his  name,  saith  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XL 

I  The  destyuction  of  Jerusalem.  3  The  elect 
being  cared  for,  the  rest  are  rejected.  10  The 
staves  of  Beauty  and  Bands  broken  by  the 
rgection  of  Christ.  15  The  type  and  curse 
of  a  foolish  shepherd. 

OPEN  thy  doors,  O   Lebanon, 
that  the  fire  may  devour  thy 
cedars. 


2  Howl,  fir  tree  ;  for  the  cedar  is 
fallen ;  because  the "  mighty  are  spoiled :  "«/&,»;,. 
howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan ;  for  "  the  f P/,  the 

f  '      -  ',  .  .  ,  defenced 

forest  of  the  vmtage  is  come  down,     forest. 

3  fl  There  is  a  voice  of  the  howling 
of  the  shepherds;  for  their  glory  is 
spoiled :  a  voice  of  the  roaring  of 
young  lions  ;  for  the  pride  of  Jordan 
is  spoiled; 

4  Thus  saith  the  Lord  my  God ; 
Feed  the  flock  of  the  slaughter ; 

5  Whose  possessors  slay  them,  and 
hold  themselves  not  guilty  :  and  they 
that  sell  them   say,    Blessed   be  the 


12.  in  the  LordI  Rather,  ty  Jehovali, 
i.e.  by  Myself,  as  in  Hos.  i.  7. 

anJi  they  shall  ivalk  up  and  down  in  his 
name']  i.e.  they  shall  live  their  lives  in  His 
name;  comp.  Col.  iii.  17. 

Chap.  XI.  The  historical  groundwork  of 
this  chapter  may  be  identified  with  the  disas- 
trous times  which  preceded  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  reference 
in  w.  I — 3  being  to  the  invasion  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (a  K.  xv.  49)  ;  in  w.  4 — 14  to  a 
period  of  anarchy  which  followed  upon  the 
murder  of  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah ;  and 
in  im.  15 — 17  to  the  reign  of  the  foolish 
shepherd  Hoshea,  with  whose  deposition  the 
separate  monarchy  of  Israel  came  to  an  end. 

1 — 3.  The  mention  of  Lebanon,  Bashan, 
and  the  Jordan  suggests  that  this  passage  refers 
to  some  invasion  of  the  Northern  kingdom, 
most  probably  that  related  in  a  K.  xv.  29  ; 
I  Chro.  v.  a6.  Lebanon  and  Bashan  are 
coupled  together  in  Isai.  ii.  13.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  a  metaphorical  sense  in  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  and 
the  lions  of  Jordan  valley.  The  destruction 
of  the  forest  trees  and  of  the  lion  haunts  may 
well  be  referred  to  an  actual  devastation  of  the 
land.  The  mighty  ones  in  v.  %  are  the 
princes  and  nobles,  on  whom  in  its  first  severity 
the  brunt  of  foreign  invasion  would  fall. 

1.  thy  doors']  Rather,  thy  passes,  i.e. 
the  mountain  defiles  through  which  an  As- 
syrian invader  would  enter  the  Northern  king- 
dom. The  burning  of  the  valuable  cedar 
forests  is  characteristic  of  the  fierceness  and 
the  bitterness  of  ancient  warfare. 

2.  fr  tree]  Rather,  cypress,  as  in  Hos. 
xiv.  8.  It  was  a  tree  of  Lebanon,  as  we  learn 
from  Isai.  xxxvii.  34,  Ix.  13,  and  it  has  been 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  by  Pococke 
and  Van  de  Velde.  See  Smith's  '  Bibl.  Diet.' 
Vol.  I,  p.  376  b. 

because  the  mighty    are   spoiled]     Rather, 


whereof  the  principal  ones  are  spoiled 
(Jer.  XXV.  34,  35).  This  clause  breaks  the 
parallelism  of  the  verse ;  and  therefore  Ge- 
senius  conjectures  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
It  might  well  be  a  gloss  upon  the  plu:ase,^r 
their  glory  is  spoiled,  in  ^.  3.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  of  older  date  than  the  LXX.,  who  render  it 
by  an  fieyaXas  fieyurravts  iTdKaardpi]a-ai>. 

the  forest  of  the  vintage]  Rather,  the 
Inaccessible  forest,  i.e.  hitherto  inacces- 
sible to  hostile  attack ;  comp.  Isai.  ii.  15,  Jer. 
XV.  lo.  Vineyards  are  not  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Bashan. 

3.  This  verse  continues  the  description  of 
the  Assyrian  inva^on.  It  should  not  be  treated 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  subject,  as 
inA.V. 

shepherds]  Apparently  used  here  in  its 
literal  as  well  as  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

their  glory]  i.e.  their  flocks  and  pastures 
(Jer.  XXV.  36),  their  most  precious  things. 
Comp.  infr.  v.  13  and  Ezek.  xvii.  8,  where 
goodly  vine  should  be  precious  vine. 

young  lions]  i.e.  lions  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
not  lion  cubs ;  see  Ezek.  xix.  a,  3,  vvhere  the 
distinction  between  the  two  is  clearly  indicated. 

the  pride  of  Jordan]  here  and  in  Jer.  xii.  5 
(where  see  note)  signifies  the  woods  and 
thickets  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Jordan,  which  afforded  cover  to  lions 
and  other  beasts  of  prey:  comp.  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  shepherds,  whose  pasture 
Jehovah  had  laid  waste,  He  hath  forsaken  his 
covert,  as  the  lion ;  for  their  land  is  desolate. 

4.  the  flock  of  the  slaughter]  i.e.  destined  for, 
or  exposed  to  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  their 
lords  and  rulers ;  comp.  Jer.  xii.  3  ;  Ps.  xliv.' 
aa  ;  and  as  quoted  by  St  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  36. 
The  noun  rendered  slaughter  is  used  only  by 
Jeremiah  and  in  this  passage. 

5.  This  verse  presents  a  picture  of  the 
oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  during  the 
anarchy  which  preceded  Hoshea's  reign ;  comp. 
Amos  li.  jS,  7,  viii.  4—6. 
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Lord  ;  for  I  am  rich  :  and  their  own 
shepherds  pity  them  not. 

6  For  I  will  no   more   pity  the 
inhabitants    of   the    land,   saith    the 

♦  Heb.      Lord  :   but,  lo,  I  wiE  *  deliver  the 

make  tooe  '        '  ,  ,  ,  .11  . 

/»»«</.  men  every  one  mto  his  neighbour  s 
hand,  and  into  the  hand  of  his  king : 
and  they  shall  smite  the  land,  and 
out  of  their  hand  I  will  not  deliver 
fbem. 

7  And  I  will  feed  the  flock  of 
IwvJ  lie  slaughter,  '  even  you,  O  poor  of  the 
/aar.        flock.     And  I   took  unto  me  two 

staves ;  the  one  I  called  Beauty,  and 
'  P^,        the  other  I  called  "  Bands ;  and  I  fed 
the  flock. 


8  Three  shepherds  also  I  cut  off 

in  one  month ;  and  my  soul  •  lothed  \^^^^^ 
them,  and  their  soul  also  abhorred  me./ort/um. 

9  Then  said  I,  I  will  not  feed 

you  :  "that  that  dieth,  let  it  die ;  and  "J^-'s."- 
that  that  is  to  be  cut  off,  let  it  be  cut 
off;  and  let  the  rest  eat  every  one  the 
flesh  t  of  another.  '  \/&fii. 

10  fl  And  I  took  my  staff,  even  ^"^'^^ 
Beauty,  and  cut  it  asunder,  that  I  *"^ 
might  break  my  covenant  which  I 

had  made  with  all  the  people. 

1 1  And  it  was  broken  in  that  day:  |  q^  ^^ 
and  '  so  the  poor  of  the  flock  that  ^^y ^ 
waited  upon  me  knew  that  it  was  the  6>>c.  ar- 
word  of  the  Lord.  ^^^ 


hold  themfelvet  not  guilty^  Comp.  Hos.  v. 
15  and  note;  Lev.  iv.  J2,  23.  Gesenius  would 
retain  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  (viz. 
to  suffer  punishment)  in  all  these  passages. 

they  that  sell  them]  i.e.  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies ;  see  Amos  i.  6,  9 ;  Joel  iii.  19. 

for  I  am  rich']  Rather,  I  am  become 
rich.  Comp.  Hos.  xii.  8,  9,  where  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  8  confirms  the  rendering  given 
above,  hold  themselves  not  guilty  =:justi^  them- 
selves. The  writer  of  this  prophecy  most 
probably  had  the  passage  of  Hosea  in  his 
mind,  if  not  before  Ms  eyes. 

6.  deliver... into...']  Rather,  cause  the 
men  to  be  found  every  one  of  Ills 
neighbour's  band,  and  of  the  band  of 
bis  king.  Comp.  the  similar  use  of  the  verb 
in  %  S.  iii.  8,  and  in  Job  xxxiv.  11. 

king]  Both  here  and  in  v.  8  the  office  of  king 
seems  to  be  implied  as  still  existing  in  Israel. 

they  shall  smite]  Literally,  they  shall  break 
in  pieces;  an  expression  which  fits  in  with  the 
way  in  which  judgment  came  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  through  periods  of  anarchy  and 
the  struggles  of  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end 
piecemeal.  Comp.  Deut.  ix.  zj;  Isai.  xxx.  14; 
Micah  i.  7. 

7.  Jnd  I  ivill  feed]  Rather,  I  fed;  see 
the  end  of  the  verse. 

even  you,  0  poor]  Rather,  vferlly  the 
poor. 

Beauty]  Rather,  Grace  or  Favour,  as 
from  God — friendliness  on  the  part  of  God ;  so 
that  the  first  staff  expressed  the  relation  of  the 
Flock  to  their  Divine  Chief  Shepherd.  Comp. 
Ps.  xc.  17,  and  note  there. 

Bands]  Rather,  confederates,  or  unit- 
ing ones,  implying  the  union  between  Israel 
and  Judah,  under  Jehovah  as  their  God.  By 
changmg  the  vowel-points  we  get  the  same 
word  which  in  Ps.  xvi.  6  is  rendered  the  lines, 


and  which  signifies  in  both  places  the  her^i- 
tary  portion  of  God's  people,  i.e.  participa- 
tion with  Judah  in  the  Holy  Land.  Comp. 
Ezetxlvii.  13.  For  the  whole  passage  comp. 
Ezek. -xxxvii.  15 — 19. 

8.  three  shepherds]  meaning  three  kings, 
or  three  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Comp. 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  24. 

leut  off]  in  the  sense  of  I  declared  should  he 
cut  off.  Comp.  infr.  v.  14,  where  that  I  might 
break  is  equivalent  to  that  I  might  declare 
the  breaking  of,  and  Jeremiah's  commisnoa 
from  Jehovah,  Jer.  i.  10. 

in  one  month]  i.e.  in  a  short  space  of  time,, 
comp.  Hos.  V.  7. 

lothed  them]  Rather,  was  grieved  with 
tbem,  i.e.  the  people.  I  became  impatient 
and  angry  with  them,  because  they  did  not 
recognize  my  pastoral  character  and  my  mis- 
sion from  Jehovah,  as  indicated  by  the  two 
staves.     Conip.  Num.  xxi.  4;  Judg.  xvi.  16. 

abhorred  me]  i.e.  turned  wiUi  aversion  from 
my  message.  The  verb  bachal  (occmxing 
only  here)  is  the  opposite  to  bachar,  to  take 
pleasure  in,  sup.  i.  17. 

9.  This  passage,  like  Jer.  xv.  a,  implies 
the  prophet's  abandonment  of  his  mission  of 
warning  and  mercy.  The  people  are  left  to 
the  fate  they  have  provoked.  They  shall  de- 
vour one  another,  and  perish  through  their 
own  intestine  struggles.  Comp.  Hos.  iv.  17, 
Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  let  him  alone. 

every  one  the  flesh  of  another]  Rather, 
eacb  the  other's  flesh.  The  pronouns 
are  feminine  because  the  noun  is  in  the  femi- 
nine form. 

10.  people]  Rather,  as  in  the  Heb.,  peo- 
ples. The  covenant  is  that  by  which  the 
heathen  nations  were  restrained  by  Jehovah 
from  injuring  and  oppressing  Israel;  comp. 
Hos.  ii.  18,  19  (which  has  a  metaphoiical  as 
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/Atb^  I  ^^  And  I  said  unto  them,  *  If  ye 
^oo<i>«  think  good,  give /B^  mjc  price ;  and  if 
■?°Matt£^'  not,  forbear.  So  they  *  weighed  for 
'*•  '5-  .    my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

,      13  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 

c  Mattlu    Cast  it  unto  the  '  potter :   a  goodly 

,  price  that  I  vi^as  prised  at  of  them. 

And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 

and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 

house  of  the  Lord. 

14  Then  I  cut  asunder  mine  other 
^Bi^trs.    staff,  £ven  'Bands,  that  I  might  break 


the  brotherhood  tetweea  Judah  and 
Israel- 
is fl  And  the  Lqrd  said  unto  mfi^ 
Take  unto  thee  yet  the  instruments 
of  a  foolish  shepherd. 

16  For,  lo,  I  will  raise  up  a  sh'ep-.,, 
herd  in  the  land,  which  shall  not  visit 
those  that  be  •  cut  off,  neither  shall  seek  ^^J^^ 
the  young  one,  nor  heal  that  that  is" 
broken,  nor  "feed  that  that  standeth  ^°''*""'- 
still :   but  he  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
fat,  and  tear  their  claws  in  pieces.        ', 


well  as  a  literal  meaning);  and  so  the  breaking 
of  tJie  staff  symbolized  lie  dissolution  of  the 
covenant  of  peace  and  protection.  To  be  in 
covenant  ivith  had  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression sgnjfying  to  be  in  a  state  of  security 
from;  comp.  Job  v.  43,  and  Lucan,  'Phar- 
salia,'  IX.  894 : 

..."gens  unica  terras 

IncoUt  a  ssevo  serpentum  innoxia  morsu 

Pax  illis  cum  morte  data  est..." 

11.  it  was  broken,  i.  e.  the  covenant. 

that  ivaited  upon]  Rather,  that  gave 
heed  to:  see  note  on  Hos.  iv.  10. 

ineiu]  Rather,  ino<w,  or  sball  know,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  God's  favour  and  protec- 
tion from  the  people. 

if]    i.e.  the  prophet's  message. 

12.  my  price']  i.e.  my  tuiages,  my  hire. 
We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  prophets 
were  maintained  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent  (comp.  Num.  xxii.  7).  The  same  thing 
is  suggested  in  Amos  vii.  iz.  Here  the  terms 
in  which  the  wage  is  asked  for  shew  that  the 
gift  was  voluntary. 

thirty  pieces  of  silver"]  A  paltry  amount 
compared  with  the  service  rendered.  Thirty 
shekels  of  silver  was  the  standard  price  of  a 
slave,  Exod.  xxi.-  32  and  note.  Comp.  also 
Hos.  iii.  2,  where  the  price  of  the  harlot-wife 
is  thirty  shekels  of  silver,  half  in  coin,  half  in 
kind:  see  note  ad  loc.  On  the  quotation  of 
this  passage  in  the  N.  T.  see  note  on  Matt. 
xxvii.  9. 

13.  a  goodly  price]  Literally,  magnificence 
of  price,  i.e.  a  magnificent  price,  spoken  ironi- 
cally. 

14.  the  brotherhood^  is  the  rendering  of  a 
Heb.  word  found  only  here.  Fflrst  says  it 
is  a  late  noun.  If  we  take  the  ante-captivity 
date,  the  breaking  of  the  staff  Confederates  was 
symbolic  of  the  severance  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end 
under  Hoshea.  Up  to  that  time  both  king- 
doms were  regarded  as  parts  of  the  covenant- 


nation.  Both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Arabic  the 
term  brotherhood  expresses  a  wider  relation- 
ship than  that  of  blood.  It  includes  friend- 
ship, alliance,  confederacy.  See  Amos  i.  9  and 
note.  If  we  take  the  post-captivity  date,  the 
breaking  of  the  second  staff  implies  the  in-^ 
temal  dissensions  which  preceded  the  finaj 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 

15 — 17.  Compare  these  verses  with  Ezelc. 
xxxiv.  % — to,  from  which  they  are  assumed  to 
be  copied.  ,What  is  common  to,  the  two  pas-, 
sages  is  the  metaphor  of  a  shepherd  feeding  or 
neglecting  his  flock  for  a  king  governing  or 
misgoverning  his  people:  but  this  metaphor 
occurs  also  in  Micah  v.  5  and  Nahum  iii.  18. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  passage  in  Ezekiel 
is  a  reminiscence  and  expansion  of  the  olie 
before  us. 

15.  Having  divested  himself  of  his  office 
as  a  good  shepherd,  the  prophet  is  bidden  ^o 
assume  an  opposite  character,  and  to  take  to 
himself  the  instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd, 
to  signify  the  approaching  reign  of  an  evil 
ruler  over  the  people. 

16.  visit]  i.e.  in  a  good  sense,  be  merciful 
to,  care  for  and  overlook. 

feed  that  that  standeth  still]  Rather,  bear 
the  halting  one,  i.e.  lift  up  and  carry  the  sheep 
that  halts  and  comes  to  a  standstill  for  weari- 
ness. It  has  also  been  taken,  as  by  the  LXX., 
to  signify  the  sound  ones  he  shall  not  sustain,  in 
contrast  to  the  preceding  clause  (comp.  Gen., 
xlv.  II ;  2  S.  xix.  33 ;  i  K.  iv.  7)  ;  but  in  this 
case  we  should  have  expected  a  similar  con- 
trast between  the  two  preceding  and  the  two 
following  characteristics  of  the  foolish  shep- 
herd. The  passage  should  be  compared  with- 
Isai.  xl.  II  and  with  John  x.  i — 16. 

of  the  fat]  i.e.  of  the  fatlings  of  the  flock : 
comp.  Amos  vi.  4. 

and  tear  their  claws  in  pieces]  Rather, 
and  wear  away  their  hoofs  by  merciless 
driving  over  rough  roads.  In  the  Heb.  there 
is  an  alliteration  between  the  noun  and  the 
yerb. 
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Eliefc'^'''      ^7  ''W'oe  to  the  idol  shepherd  that    eye :  his  arm  shall  be  clean  dried  up, 
a-  leaveth  the  flock !   the   sword  shall    and  his   right  eye  shall   be  utterly 

Jo  n  to.    ^^  upon  his  arm,  and  upon  his  right    darkened. 


17.  idol  ihepherdl  Idol  being  equivalent  to 
luorthless,  a  thing  of  nought.  The  Heb.  word 
signifies  any  small  image  of  a  god,  and  is 
used  by  Ezek.  in  xxx.  13  for  the  images  of 
gods  at  Memphis.  See  note  on  Lev.  xxvi.  i ; 
and  comp.  Isai.  ii.  8  and  note;  Hab.  ii.  18. 
Comp.  also  note  on  Jeir.  xiv.  14,  p.  406. 

that  leaveth  the  ftocK]  Comp.  John  x.  i«, 
he  that  is  an  hireling. .  .seeth  the  <wolf  coming, 
and  leaveth  the  sheep. 

the  stuord}     Rather,  drought,  by  a  change 


ofthevovtrel-points;  comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  40.  But 
see  Deut.  xxviii.  22  and  note.  Drought  is  an 
infliction  more  terrible  to  the  shepherd  than 
the  sword,  and  therefore  more  suitable  to  the 
metaphor  here.  It  implies  the  drying  up  of  the 
arm,  which  is  an  emblem  of  strength  (see  i 
S.  ii.  31  and  note),  and  of  the  right  eye,  see 
I  S.  xi.  3. 

shall  be  utterly  darkened^  Or  better,  shall 
surely  be  dimmed;  comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  i ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  7. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  on  Chap.  xi.  13. 


In  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Mede's  conjec- 
ture that  mn'  n'3  is  a  corruption  of  ma 
run*  is  very  plausible;  and  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  of  St  Matth'ew,  Ka6a 
avvira^t  ;iot  Kipiot.  It  disposes  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  the  presence  of  pottery 
(or  rather  of  a  place  where  broken  fragments 
of  pottery   were  thrown  away)  within  the 


sacred  precincts  of  the  temple.  If  Mede's 
conjecture  be  admitted,  the  occurrence  of  the 
form  ddth,  which  elsewhere  is  found  only  in 
Ezra  and  Esther,  would  indicate  a  late  date 
for  this  portion  of  Zechariah,  and  would  be 
so  far  an  evidence  that  Zechariah  was  the 
author  of  the  last  six  chapters  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  jferusalem  a  cup  of  trembling  to  herself,  3  and 
a  burdensome  stone  to  her  adversaries.  6  The 
victorious  restoring  of  Judah,  9  The  repent- 
ance of  Jerusalem. 

THE  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  for  Israel,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens, 


and  layeth  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
and  formeth  the  spirit  of  man  within 
him. 

2  Behold,  I  will  make  Jerusalem 
a  cup  of  '  trembling  unto  all  the  peo- 
ple round  about,  1  when  they  shall  be 
in  the  siege  both  against  Judah  and 
against  Jerusalem. 


I  Or, 
slumheTi 
or,  poison. 
i  Or,  and 
also  o- 
gaittst 
Judah 
shall  he  be 
•which 
shall  he  in 
siege  a- 
gainst  Je- 
rusalem. 


Chap.  XII.  1.  The  introductory  words,  as 
in  sup.  ix.  I,  and  in  Mai.  i.  i,  are  proof  that  a 
new  prophecy  commences  here.  Its  date,  if 
placed  before  the  captivity,  is  certainly  later 
than  that  of  chh.  ix. — xi.  It  is  later  than 
the  death  of  Josiah,  and,  if  not  written  by 
Jeremiah,  is  probably  the  work  of  a  cotem- 
porary  prophet. 

Hhe  burden  of  the  <word  of  the  Lord  for 
Israel]  Rather,  The  sentence  of  the  word 
Af  JehOTali  concerning  Israel. 

•which  stretcheth  firth  the  heaveru,  &c.] 
This  solemn  assertion  of  the  creative  power 
of  Jehovah  is  an  implicit  claim  to  Divme  in- 
spiration. He  who  has  done  such  wonders  in 
creation  has  power  to  give  effect  to  the  words 
spoken  by  his  prophet  and  messenger.  Comp. 
Isai.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  114;  Jer.  x.  is,  13;  Amos  iv. 
13,  ix.  6. 

and  formeth]  Heh,  yotzer.  In  the  general- 
ized use  of  this  verb,  the  original  meaning, 


to  form  or  fashion  by  carving,  casting,  mould- 
ing, &c.,  has  been  thrown  into  die  back- 
ground.   Comp.  Isai.  xlv.  7. 

2.  a  cup  of  trembling"]  Or,  a  cup  of  tot- 
tering. Comp.  the  parallel  but  not  identical 
expression  in  Isai.  Ii.  17;  Ps.  Ix.  3;  and  Jer. 
xiii.  13,  14. 

•when  they  shall  be  in  the  siege,  &c.] 
The  scope  of  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  is 
clear  enough.  It  predicts  the  repulse  of  the 
heathen  nations  from  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  latter  clause  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  We  have  to  choose  between  the 
interpretation  which  would  make  Judah  suffer 
like  defeat  with  the  nations  round  about  on 
the  assumption  that  men  of  Judah  joined  in 
the  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  of  which  we  have 
no  evidence,  while  it  is  highly  improbable;  and 
the  interpretation  which  makes  Judah,  as  well 
as  Jerusalem,  a  cup  of  tottering  to  the  in- 
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3  fl  And  in  that  day  will  I  make 
Jerusalem  a  burdensome  stone  for  all 
people:  all  that  burden  themselves 
with  it  shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  though 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  be  gathered 
together  against  it. 

4  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  smite  every  horse  with  astonish- 
ment, and  his  rider  with  madness : 
and  I  will  open  mine  eyes  upon 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  smite 
every  horse  of  the  people  with  blind- 
ness. 

5  And  the  governors  of  Judah 
'  O"".  .  shdl  say  in  their  heart,  '  The  in- 
strength  habitants  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  my 
%'the'^  strength  in  the  Lord  of  hosts  their 

habitants f  Q-od. 

6  ^  In  that  day  will  I  make  the 
governors  of  Judah   like  an   hearth 


of  fire  among  the  wood,  and  like  a 
torch  of  fire  in  a  sheaf;  and  they 
shall  devour  all  the  people  round 
about,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  inha- 
bited again  in  her  own  place,  even 
in  Jerusalem. 

7  The  Lord  also  shall  save  the 
tents  of  Judah  first,  that  the  glory 
of  the  house  of  David  and  the  glory 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  do  not 
magnify  themselves  against  Judah. 

8  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  de- 
fend the   inhabitants   of  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  that  is  '*  feeble  among  them  f  Or, 
at  that  day  shall  be  as  David;  andtfleb.' 
the  house  of  David  shall  he  as  God, -*"'"• 
as   the   angel  of  the   Lord    before 
them. 

9  fl  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 


vaders.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rendering  of  A.V.,  though  this  latter  cannot 
be  deemed  a  literal  translation  of  the  original. 
See  note  below,  v.  s,  and  Note  at  end  of 
Chapter. 

3.  In  that  day\  viz.  when  the  enemies  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  brought  to 
judgment;  and  their  designs  against  the  city 
and  people  of  Jehovah  ftiistrateid. 

a  burdensome  stone'}  Literally,  a  stone  of 
burden,  i.e.  heavy  and  diflScult,  if  not  danger- 
ous, to  lift.  The  idea  of  the  preceding  verse 
is  carried  on  under  another  metaphor.  The 
stone  of  burden  alludes  to  a  practice,  which 
Jerome  reports  to  have  prev^led  in  Judxa,  of 
lifting  heavy  stones,  as  a  trial  of  strength; 
something  akin  to  our  "  putting  the  stone." 

all  the  people']  Rather,  all  the  nations. 
The  fleb.  is  go-im,  which  implies  heathen 
nations. 

4.  astonishment... madness... blindness']  Both 
in  Heb.  and  English  the  same  three  terms 
occur  in  Deut.  xxviii.  48,  a  passage  which 
the  prophet  probably  had  in  his  mind. 

/  twill  open  mine  gr«  itpori]  i.e.  I  will 
regard  vyith  favour,  will  watch  over  for  good. 
Comp.  Job  xiv.  3. 

5.  the  governors']  Rather,  the  trite- 
leaders.  On  the  Heb.  words  rendered  go- 
vernor in  A.V.  see  note  on  Hagg.  i.  i. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  &c.]  Rather, 
Strength  to  me  are  the  dwellers  in 
Jerusalem  through  Jehovah  of  Hosts 
their  God. 

This  verse  proves  that  the  people  of  Judah 
would  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  confirms  the  view  taken  of  v.  %. 


It  was  only  natural  that  the  people  of  Judah 
should  consider  a  city  so  strongly  fortified 
by  nature  and  art  as  was  Jerusalem,  to  be 
their  chief  reliance  in  view  of  impending  at- 
tacks; but  the  prophet  goes  on  to  declare  that 
God  will  use  the  weaker  instrument  to  eifect 
the  deliverance  He  was  preparing  for  His 
people. 

6.  an  hearth]  Rather,  a  pan,  a  chafing- 
dish  to  hold  fire;  comp.  i  S.  iL  14,  where  it 
signifies  a  pan  for  cooking  purposes.  Here 
under  yet  another  metaphor  we  have  the  same 
idea  that  is  expressed  in  tiv.  a,  3  by  the  cup  of 
tottering  and  the  burdensome  stone.  The  leaders 
of  Judah  are  to  be  a  fire  bursting  out  on 
every  side,  the  enemies  that  beleaguer  Jeru- 
salem being  the  fuel  by  which  it  is  fed.  Comp. 
Nahum  i.  10,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Assyrians 
shall  be  devoured  as  dry  stubble,  utterly. 

7.  the  tents  of  Judah]  Probably  the 
open  towns  and  villages  of  Judah,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
capital  (sup.  ii.  4,  5). 

Davu£]  is  written  in  the  Heb.  as  it  is  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  not  as  in  the 
older  writings.  But  both  here  and  in  the  next 
verse  there  are  numerous  MSS.  which  ex- 
hibit the  older  form  of  the  word. 

8.  shall  the  Lord  defend]  Rather,  Jeho- 
vah shall  put  a  fence  about. 

as  David]  i.e.  as  one  that  is  strong:  see 
I  S.  ii.  4,  where  they  that  stumble  are  con- 
trasted with  the  strong  or  mighty  ones:  comp. 
Joel  iii.  10. 

as  God]  Rather,  as  a  God,  as  explained 
in  the  next  clause,  as  an  angel  of  fehovah.. 
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that  izy,thai  I  will  seek  to  destroy 
all  the  nations  that  come  against  Je- 
rusalem. 

10    And  I   will   pour    upon    the 
house  of  David,    and   upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  supplications  :  and  they 
3/37?  '''  ^^^^^  "look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
Rev.  1. 7.  pierced,   and   they   shall   mourn   fot 
him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only 
son  J  and  shall  be  in  bitterness  for  himj 
as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
» Acts  2.    firstborn. 

37-  II  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a 

35-24.       great  *  mournmg  m  Jerusalem,  'as 


the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon. 

12  And    the    land    shall    mourn, 
'every  femily  apart;  the   family  ofj-^'j^;^, 
the  house  of  David  apart,  and  their /amUies. 
wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house 

of  Nathan    apart,    and   their   wives 
apart ; 

13  The  family  of  the  house  of 
Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ; 
the  family  of  Shimei  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart ; 

14  All  the  families  that  remain, 
every  family  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart. 


9.  I  'will  Seek  to  destroy]  Rather,  I  will 
endeavour  to  destroy,  i.e.  I  will  make  it 
my  business,  I  will  exert  myself  to  destroy. 

10.  the  spirit  t^ grace  and  of  supplications] 
Rather,  a  spirit  of  gracious  supplica- 
tion, i.e.  such  a  spirit  as  will  make  their 
prayers  acceptable  to  Jehovah. 

they  shall  look  upon  me]  Rather,  they 
shall  look  upon  him;  the  change  from  the 
first  to  the  third  person  involves  only  the 
addition  of  1  to  the  pronoun,  and  has  the 
sanction  of  many  MSS.  The  way  in  which 
St  John  applies  the  passage  in  John  xix.  37 
affords  us  no  help  in  deciding  the  question  as 
between  me  and  him;  but  in  Rev.  i.  7  he  uses 
the  third  personal  pronoun.  Dathe  would 
retain  the  rendering  me ;  but  then  he  renders 
the  pronouns  which  follow  the  verbs  mourn 
for,  and  be  in  bitterness  for,  by  ea  de  re,  i.  e.  he 
would  substitute  it  for  him,  making  the  object 
of  their  mournings  the  fact  of  their  previous 
rebellion,  which  is  not  reconcileable  with  the 
comparison  of  the  mourning  to  that  for  an 
only  son  and  a  firstborn. 

luhom  tbey  have  pierced]  St  John  in  the 
places  just  referred  to  applies  this  passage  to 
the  piercing  of  the  side  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
cross,  and  to  the  attractive  power,  which  the 
spectacle  of  Christ  crucified  exercises  upon 
"all kindreds  of  the  earth,"  when  those  who 
have  pierced  Him  with  their  sins  turn  to 
Him  in  contrition  and  faith,  and  look  to  Him 
as  the  Israelites  looked  upon  the  brazen  ser- 
pent, and  were  saved. 


11.  The  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon]  Pro- 
bably the  mourning  for  the  death  of  Josiah 
(see  %  K.xxiii.  49  compared  with  a  Chro.  xxxv. 
aa — zs),  Adad-Rimmon  being  the  spot  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo,  where  that  monarch  re- 
ceived his  death-wound.  Adad-Rimmon  had 
its  name  from  a  Syrian  deity;  it  was  called 
Maximianopolis  in  Jerome's  time,  and  was  not 
far  from  Jezreel.  There  is  no  ground  for 
connecting  the  mourning  here  referred  to  with 
that  mentioned  in  Ezek.  viii.  14,  which  was 
luctus  abominabilis  Ov.  15  1.  c).  See  Winer, 
'R.  W.  B.' Vol.  II.  p.  601. 

12 — 14.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  genea- 
logical references  in  these  verses  indicate  a 
post-captivity  date;  but  see  Ezra  ii.  6a ;  Neh. 
vii.  64.  Dathe  notes  that  David,  Nathan,  Simei 
and  LeW  are  all  enumerated  among  the  an- 
cestry of  Jesus  by  St  Luke  (iii.  26,  a9,  31). 

The  word  nnasyo,  family,  which  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  earlier  historical  books 
and  specially  in  Numbers  and  Joshua,  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  prophetic  vmtings  in 
Jeremiah,  and  in  the  last  three  chapters  of 
Zechariah.  It  is  not  used  by  Isaiah,  nor  by 
Malachi,  nor  in  Zech.  i. — viii ;  only  twice  by 
Amos,  and  once  by  Ezekiel,  by  Micah  and 
by  Nahum.  Its  use  here  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah. 

As  to  the  separation  of  the  sexes  among 
the  Hebrews,  even  on  such  an  occasion  of 
national  mourning  as  this,  see  Gen.  xviii.  6, 
9,  xxiv.  67;  Exod.  XV.  ao.  On  Shimei  see 
Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  on  Chap, 

2.  If^en  they  shall  be  in  the  siege  both  against 
Judah  and  against  Jerusalem.  Lit. "  A  nd  also  in 
respect  of  Judah  it  shall  be  (a  cup  of  trembling 
to  the  nations  round  about)  in  the  siege  against 
Jerusalem."  This  seems  to  be  the  best  sense 
that  can  be  given  to  the  Hebrew  words, 
though  it  cannot  be  called  a  satisfactory  one. 


XII.  2,   13. 


Dathe,  who  follows  the  LXX.  in  their  ren- 
dering of  Matzor  by  wepioxn,  is  driven  to 
treat  the  preposition  before  Judah  as  pleo- 
nastic, and  that  before  Matzor  as  though  it 
were  3,  and  not  D.  By  these  means  he  arrives 
at  this  rendering—"  And  also  Judah  shall  be 
as  a  bulwark  to  Jerusalem." 


y- 1^7-] 


ze;chariah.  xiii. 


5^35 


,13.  In  Num.  iii,  ai  ^yDt^H  nnSB'D  is 
rendered  tbe  family  of  tie  Sh'tmites,  here  the 
fanilj  of  Sbimei,  in  A.V.     Fllrst  says  that  in 


tlie  former  place  *5>DK'=**V0t!',  a  patronymic 
of  1VK&,  and  in  this  place  Maurer  renders  it 
fiimilia  Simeiiarum. 


T 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

t  The  fountain  of  purgation  for  yenaaleiif, 
1  from  idolatry,  and  false  prophecy,  J  The 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  trial  of  a  third  part', 

'  N  that  day  there  shall  be  a  foun- 
tain opened  to  the  house  of  Da* 
vid  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
t  Heb.  salem  for  sin  and  for  *  uncleanness. 
«^«m/M«  2  fl  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
cteoHnas.  ti^at  day.^  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
« Ezek.  30.  fhat  I  will  "  cut  off  the  names  of 
^^'  the  idols  out  of  the  land,  and  they 

shall  no  more  be  remembered:  and 
also  1  will  cause  the  prophets  and 
the  unclean  spirit  to  pass  out  of  the 
jand. 

3  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
when  any  shall  yet  prophesy,  then 
his  father  and  his  mother  that  be- 
gat him  shall  say  unto  him,  Thou 
'  shalt  not  live  j  for  thou  speakest  lies 
in '  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and  his 


father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he 
prophesieth. 

4  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  the  prophets  shall  be 
ashamed  every  one  of  his  vision,  when 
he    hath    prophesied ;    neither    shall 

they   wear    *  a   rough    garment    *  to  *  Hcb.  a 
deceive :  ,  c/hair. 

5  But  he  shall  say,  I  am  no  pro-JJ^^^' 
phet,  I  am  an  husbandman ;  for  man 
taught   me  to  keep  cattle  from  my 
youth. 

6  And  one  shall  say  unto  him, 
What  are  these  wounds  in  thine 
hands  ?  Then  he  shall  answer.  Those 
with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the 
house  of  my  friends. 

7  fl  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my 
shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that .  „   ^ 

•       "^  <-  11  °  •  1  1  T  -»Matth. 

ts   my   fellow,   saith    the    Lord    of  26. 31. 
hosts:  *  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  ^"'"■•• 


Chap.  XIII.  1.  This  verse  is  closely 
connected  with  what  precedes  it.  It  points 
to  the  moral  reformation  which  should  result 
from  that  spirit  of  national  humiliation  which 
God  was  about  to  pour  forth  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem. 

a  fountain']  Heb.  makor,  rendered  spring 
in  Hos.  xiii.  15,  but  more  accurately  an  arti- 
ficial reservoir  for  storing  water ;  see  addit. 
Note  on  Jer.  ix.  1.  It  is  used  here  in  a  moral 
sense  as  a  bath  of  healing. 

2.  the  propheti  and  the  unclean  spirit'] 
i.e,  all  lying  prophets  and  all  unclean  spirits. 
Compl  Isai.  Iii.  11 ;  Ezra  vi.  ai ;  and  irvevna 
SicdSaproi' in' Matt.  xii.  43 ;  Luke  xi.  14;  Rev. 
xviii.  2.  The  prophet  predicts  that  freedom 
ifrom  idolatry  which  marked  the  post-captivity 
period  of  Jewish  history.  The  passage  can 
harcUy  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the 
first  eight  chapters.  It.  should  be  compared 
with  Micah  v.  iz,  13  ;  Nahum  i.  14 ;  Lev. 
?cxvii  JO. 

3.  The  language  of  this  verse  is  in  accord 
with  the  law  laid  down  in  Deut.  xiii.  i — 11. 
The  nearest  blood-relationship  would  be  no 
excuse  for  any  toleration  pf  idolatry.  Comp. 
also  Ezek.  xiii.  i — 9. 

thrust  him  through]  Not  necessarily  slay 
him,  though  the  word  is  generally  used  in  that 
^nse ;  see  sup.  xii.  10. 


4.  a  rough  garment]  Literally,  a  mantle 
of  hair.  This,  the  characteristic  dress  of 
Elijah  and  possibly  of  other  older  prophets, 
was  probably  worn  by  the  prophets  pf  false- 
hood ;  comp.  J  K.  i.  8,  and  the  note  there. 
It  is  used  of  the  royal  robe  of  the  king  of 
Nineveh  in  Jonah  iii.  6.  The  word  expresses 
size,  not  magnificence  (Pusey). 

;  5.  In  the  discredit  into  which  they  that 
prophesy  lies  are  about  to  fall,  they  will  not 
only  cast  away  their  distinctive  dress,  and  dis- 
avpw  the  prbphetic  character,  but  even  profess 
themselves  to  be  purchased  slaves  of  the  lowest 
class^bondsmen  of  the  field — ascripti  glebte, 
see  sup.  xi.  5. 

I  am  an  husbandman]  Literally,  I  am  a 
man  serving  tie  ground  (Gen.  iv.  a). 

taught  me  to  keep  cattle]  Rather,  lias  been 
In  possession  of  me  by  purclia,se,  i.e.  has 
held  me  as  a  bondman  or  slave. 

6.  In  thine  hands]  Rather,  betveen 
thine  bands,  i.e,  on  thy  breast.  Coftip.  a  K. 
ix.  a4,  where  ietiveen  his  flr»i/=on  his  breast; 
and  Deut.  vi.  8,  where  between  thine  eyes  =:  on 
thy  forehead. 

7.  This  verse  is  the  commencement  of  a 
new  prophecy,  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  It  opens  with  a  denunciation  of 
judgment  upon  the  ruler  of  the  Jews  and 
upon  a  large  number  of  the  people ;  but  with 
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ZECHARIAH.   XIII.   XIV, 


[v.  8—4. 


sheep  shall  be  scattered :  and  I  will 
turn  mine  hand  upon  the  little  ones. 

8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
in  all  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  two 
parts  therein  shall  be  cut  off  and 
die ;  but  the  third  shall  be  left 
therein. 

9  And  I  will  bring  the  third  part 
c  I  Pet.  I.  through    the    fire,   and   will   ''refine 

them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will 
try  them  as  gold  is  tried :  they  shall 
call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear 
them :  I  will  say,  It  is  my  people : 
and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  my 
God. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
I  T'Ae  destroyers  of  Jerusalem  destroyed.  4  The 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  graces  of  his  king- 
dom. 12  The  plague  of  ^rusalem^s  enemies. 
16  The  remnant  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  20 
and  their  spoils  shall  be  holy. 


BEHOLD,  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Cometh,  and  thy  spoil  shall  be 
divided  in  the  midst  of  thee. 

2  For  I  will  gather  all  nations 
against  Jerusalem  to  battle ;  and  the 
city  shall  be  taken,  and  the  houses 
rifled,  and  the  women  ravished ;  and 
half  of  the  city  shall  go  forth  into 
captivity,  and  the  residue  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  not  be  cut  off  from  the 
city. 

3  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth, 
and  fight  against  those  nations,  as 
when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle. 

4  fl  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in 
that  day  upon  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the 
east,  and  the  mount  of  Olives  shall 
cleave  in  the  midst  thereof  toward 
the  east  and  toward  the  west,  and 


a  promise  of  protection  and  favour  towards 
the  little  ones  of  the  flock. 

the  shepherd]  i.e.  the  king  whom  Jehovah 
calls  the  man  itf  my  felloiusbip  ;  because  there 
was  a  sense  in  which  Jehovjm  also  was  king 
of  Israel.  St  Matthew  (xxvi.  31)  and  St  Mark 
(xiv.  a?)  relate  the  application  of  this  passage 
by  Jesus  Himself  to  the  desertion  of  His  dis- 
ciples when  He  was  arrested  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  a  desertion  recorded  in  the 
words,  "they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled." 

I  will  turn  mine  hand  upon']  i,e.  for  good, 
as  in  Isai.  i.  25,  a  passage  which  illustrates 
the  one  before  us;  see  v.  9,  where  we 
have  the  metaphor  of  the  refiner.  The  same 
phrase  is  found  malo  sensu  in  Amos  i.  8  ; 
Fs.  Ixxxi.  14. 

8.  two  parts']  i.e.  two  parts  out  of  three, 
and  hence  in  Deut.  xxi.  17  and  t  K.  ii.  9  the 
same  expression  is  rendered  a  douile  portion. 
It  is  not  however  to  be  taken  literally.  It 
only  implies  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
people  shall  perish  by  the  sword  and  by  famine, 
and  the  rest  be  reformed  and  purified ;  comp. 
infr.  xiv.  a.  There  is  a  similar  division  into 
three  parts  in  Ezek.  v.  2,  12,  where  see  notes. 

9.  the  third  part]  called  in  v.  7  the  little 
ones ;  comp.  Jer.  xiv.  3,  xlix.  ao. 

through  the  f  re]  Comp.  Ezek.  xxii.  18  and 
note. 

they  shall  call. ..they  shall  say]  In  the  Heb. 
he  shall  call... he  shall  say;  comp.  Hos.  ii.  23, 
where  a  similar  change  of  number  occurs  in 
A.V. 

Chap.  XIV.  1.  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Cometh]  Rather,  a  day  cometh  to  Jehovah, 


for  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew.  It 
signifies  that  a  season  or  occasion  is  approach- 
ing for  a  display  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  in 
the  providential  government  of  the  world. 

t^  spoil]  i.e.  of  Jerusalem,  see  v.  2. 

divided']  Rather,  portioned  out.  The 
expression  occurs  first  in  Gen.  xlix.  a?.  The 
Pual  form  here,  as  in  Isai.  xxxiii.  23,  and  in 
Amos  vii.  17,  refers  to  the  portioning  out  of 
the  land. 

2.  he  taken]  Rather,  be  encompassed 
as  In  a  net,  for  this  is  the  true  force  of  the 
Heb.  verb.  The  strong  expresaons  which 
follow,  found  also  in  Isai.  xiii.  16,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  a  partial  visitation  falling 
upon  the  wicked,  but  sparing  the  poor  ones  of 
the  flock,  and  eventually  recoiling  upon  the 
head  of  the  nations  employed  by  God  as  the 
ministers  of  His  wrath. 

3.  as  luhen  he  fought]  Literally,  as  in  the 
day  of  His  fighting,  possibly  in  alluaon  to 
Exod.  xiv.  14.  As  then  He  opened  a  way 
for  His  people  through  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  so  now  the  valley  by  which  they  should 
escape  from  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  opened  by  way  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

4.  This  verse  seems  to  indicate  some 
natural  convulsion,  which  should  aJter  the 
physical  character  of  the  region  to  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
God's  chosen  ones  from  the  city.  This  sug- 
gestion is  confirmed  by  the  refa-ence  to  the 
earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  in  i>.  5 ;  see 
also  Amos  i.  i ;  Josephus,  'Ant.'  ix.  10.  4. 

shall  cleave,  Sic]  Rather,  sball  be  hol- 
lowed out  In  the  midst  thereof  toward 
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lOr, 

my  moun* 
tains. 
n  Or,  ivhen 
he  shail 
toHch  the 
valley  of 
ike  moHH' 
tains  to  lAe 
place  he 
separated^ 
a  Amos  I. 

f'Heb. 

frecious, 
Heb. 
thickuess, 
I  Or,  the 
tiny  shall 
be  one. 
*  Rev.  aa. 
5- 


there  shall  be  a  very  great  valley  5  and 
half  of  the  mountain  shall  remove  to- 
wrard  the  north,  and  half  of  it  tov/ard 
the  south. 

5  And  ye  shall  flee  to  the  valley 
of  II  the  mountains  ;  "  for  the  valley 
of  the  mountains  shall  reach  unto 
Azal :  yea,  ye  shall  flee,  like  as  ye 
fled  from  before  the  "earthquake  in 
the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  : 
and  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come, 
and  all  the  saints  with  thee. 

6  And  it  sh<ill  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  'clear, 
nor  *  dark : 

7  But  "it  shall  be  *one  day  which 


shall  be  known  to  the  Lord,  net 
day,  nor  night :  but  it  sl\all  come  to 
pass,  that  at  '  evening  time  it  shall  be '  i*"'-  *^- 

light.  Rev.  ai. 

8  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  that "'' 
living ''waters  shall  go  out  from  jt-'^^'^'^-"- 
rusalem  ; '  half  of  them   toward   the  Joei  3. 18. 
"  former  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  1  Ori  "  '' 
the  hinder  sea :   in  summer  and  in  """"'• 
winter  shall  it  be. 

9  And  the  Lord  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earth  :  in  that  day  shall 
there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name 
one. 

10  All  the  land  shall  be  •  turned  '  Or,  row- 
as  a  plain  from   Geba  to  Rimmon       " ' 


the  Bunrlsing  and  sunset.  The  Heb. 
word  rendered  toward  the  east  is  not  the  same 
as  that  rendei-ed  on  the  mj*  just  before. 

and  there  thall  be'}  These  words  are  better 
omitted. 

jha/l  remove}     Rather,  shall  recede. 

5.  to  the  valley]  Rather,  by  or  along  the 
valley.  The  .nccusative  of  the  way  by  which 
the  flight  was  to  be  made  good. 

Axar\  The  name  probably  of  some  suburb 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  valley  of  escape.  It 
may  be  identical  with  the  Beth-Ezel  of  Micah 
i.  n,  which  seems  from  v.  ii  ibid,  to  have 
been  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  from  Atxel,  to  lean 
upon.,  to  incline  to,  may  suggest  a  slope  from 
the  city  gate  by  which  the  fugitives  were  to 
escape  into  the  valley:  and  then  Beth-ezel 
would  be  the  buildings  on  that  slope.  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  13)  mentions  the  valley  gate. 

•with  thee}  Rather,  with  Him,  a  reading 
obtained  by  a  change  in  the  Heb.  text,  which 
is  sanctioned  by  many  MSS.  and  all  the 
versions. 

6.  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear,  nor 
dark}  Rather,  that  there  shall  be  no 
light,  the  bright  ones  shall  be  con- 
tracted or  darkened.  By  the  bright  ones 
are  meant  the  heavenly  luminaries,  the  planets 
and  stars ;  comp.  Job  xxxi.  26.  If  we  take 
the  K'ri  reading  we  get  nearly  the  same 
meaning,  there  shall  be  no  light  of  the  bright 
ones,  but  contracted  (light)  =  dariness.  For 
the  general  sense  comp.  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15 ; 
Isai.  xiii.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
ag  ;  Rev.  vi.  i».  The  partial  absence  of  light 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  day  of  Jehovah 
(Joel  ii.  »  J  Amos  v.  18,  ao).  Absolute  dark- 
ness is  not  implied,  but  the  deep  gloom  of  a 
clouded  day. 

7.  But  it  shall   be,   &c.]     Rather,  And 
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there  shall  be  a  certain  day  (It  is 
known  to  Jehovah),  not  day,  not  night ; 
and  It  shall  be  that  at  eventide  It  shall 
be  light.  A  certain  day,  i.e.  a  day  unique 
in  its  aspect  of  gloom ;  not  an  ordinary  day 
of  S4  hours,  with  its  ever-varying  alternate 
periods  of  light  and  darkness,  but  a  period  of 
unbroken  gloom,  until  the  late  even,  when  the 
light  of  God's  mercy  shall  be  revealed  to  His 
people  in  their  deliverance.  See  Gen.  i.  3, 
and  note  ad  loc. 

8.  With  this  verse  begins  a  description  of 
the  restored  temporal  prosperity  of  the  land 
and  city.  The  flow  of  living  (= perennial) 
waters  throughout  summer  and  winter  (lit. 
in  the  grape  harvest  and  wheat  harvest)  is  a 
symbol  of  fisrtility.  Comp.  Joel  iii.  18  and 
note;  also  Maureradloc;  and  specially  Ezek. 
xlvii.  I,  and  note. 

the  firmer  sea}=the  east  sea,  as  it  is 
rendei-ed  in  Joel  ii.  20,  meaning  the  Dead  Sea. 

the  binder  sea}  i.e.  the  western  sea,  the  Medi- 
terranean, rendered  the  utmost  sea  in  Joel  ii.  ao. 

0.  all  the  earth}  Rather,  all  the  land, 
as  in  V.  10;  meaning  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan,  or  Israel,  between  the  two  seas  (y.  8). 
This  declaration  accords  with  that  in  xiii. 
a,  3.  There  will  no  longer  be  any  idolatry, 
but  one  God,  and  His  name  one,  viz.  Jehovan. 

10.  shall  be  turned  as  a  plain}  Rather, 
shall  be  like  the  'Arabah,  i.e.  like  the 
tract  of  level  country  which  stretches  along 
the  lower  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea;  see  Deut. 
i.  I,  and  note. 

from  Geba  to  Rimmon}=s{rom  north  to 
south ;  a  K.  xxiii.  8,  where  we  have  from  Geba 
to  Beersheba,  shewing  that  Geba  was  the 
northernmost  town  of  Judah  in  the  time  of 
Josiah.  On  Geba  see  note  on  i  K.  xv.  aa. 
Its  frequent  mention  in  post- captivity  writers 
should  be  noted ;  see  Ezra  ii.  a6 ;  Neh.  vii. 
30,  xi.  31,   xii.    ag ;   1    Chro.    vi.    60,   &c. 
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[v.  II— 17: 


iouth  of  Jerusalem  :  and  it  shall  be 
I  Or,  lifted  up,  and  '  inhabited  in  her  place, 
'abide.  from  Benjamin's  gate  unto  the  place 
of  the  first  gate,  unto  the  corner  gate, 
and  yr«/w  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto 
the  king's  winepresses. 

1 1  And  men  shall  dwell  in  it,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  utter  destruc- 
\mi        *'°"  '  ''"*  Jerusalem  H  shall  be  safely 
I'iide.       inhabited. 

\7.  ^  And  this  shall  be  the  plague 
wherewith  the  Lord  will  smite  all 
the  people  that  have  fought  against 
Jerusalem;  Their  flesh  shall  consume 
away  while  they  stand  upon  their 
feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume 
away  in  their  holes,  and  their  tongue 
shall  consume  away  in  their  mouth. 

13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  a  great  tumult  from 
the  Lord  shall  be  among  them  ;  and 
they  shall  lay  hold  every  one  on  the 
hand  of  his  neighbour,  and  his  hand 


shall  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his 
neighbour. 

14  And  1  Judah  also  shall  fight  'at^gj-^"^ 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  wealth  of  all  the  yniah, 
heathen  round  about  shall  be  gather-  lor,' 
ed  together,  gold,  and  silver,  and  ap-  '^''""'• 
parel,  in  great  abundance. 

15  And  so  shall  be  the  plague  of 
the  horse,  of  the  mule,  of  the  camel, 
and  of  the  ass,  and  of  all  the  beasts  that 
shall  be  in  these  tents,  as  this  plague. 

16  II  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the 
nations  which  came  against  Jerusa- 
lem shall  even  go  up  from  year  to 
year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles. 

17  And  it  shall  be,  that  whoso 
will  not  come  up  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain. 


Rimmon  was  a  city  of  Simeon  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  Palestine  j  see  Josh.  xv.  32 ; 
Neh.  xi.  29,  and  note. 

it  shall  be  lifted  up\  i.e.  Jerusalem  shall  be 
exalted  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
which  was  to  be  reduced  to  one  level;  comp. 
Micah  iv.  r,  a. 

inhabited  in  her  place"]  i.  e,  occi^  her  an- 
cient boundaries  and  be  as  populous  and  pio 
sperous  as  ever;  comp.  Jer.  xxxL  38 — ^40, 

The  four  localities  mentioned  here  wece 
probably  important  points  in  the  circuit  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  at  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 
so  that  the  complete  security  of  the  city  is 
implied  in  the  mention  of  them.  Benjamin's 
gate  (identical  with  Ephraim's  gate,  2  K.  xiv. 
13  ;  Neh.  viiL  16)  was  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
north  wall,  which  reached  from  it  westward 
to  the  comer  gate  (*  K.  xiv.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
38),  and  eastward  to  the  place  of  the  first 
gate  {identical  vrith  the  old  gate  of  Ndi.  iii.  6, 
xii.  39)  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
city.  The  tower  of  Hananeel  was  at  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  city  near  the  first 
gate,  and  the  king's  winepresses  were  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city  in  the  king's  garden ;  see 
Neh.  iii.  15.  This  latter  clause  therefore  gives 
the  measurement  of  the  city  from  N.  to  S., 
while  the  measurement  from  Benjamin's  gate, 
eastward  and  westward,  gives  the  breadth  of 
the  city  measured  on  its  northern  front.  See 
note  on  »  K.  xiv.  13, 

11.  utter  destruction]  Heb.  cherem,  exter- 
mination, from  a  root  signifying  to  mow  down 


as  with  a  scythe.    For  the  promise  of  security 
comp.  Isai.  Ixv.  17 — 25  ;  Rev.  xxii.  3  sq. 

12.  nuill jmitel    Rather,  will  plague. 

have  fought]  Rather,  have  banded  to- 
gether, according  to  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  root,  to  gather,  ox  flock  together.  Comp. 
£xod.  xxxviii.  8. 

Their  flesh  shall  consume  away,  &c.]  Lit. 
To  cause  his  flesh  to  miaste  aiuay,  and  he  stand- 
ing upon  his  legs. 

shall  consume  avuaji]  Rather,  shall  waste 
away;  comp.  Eze^  xxiv.  23,  xxxiii.  10. 

13.  tumult]  is  the  rendering  of  a  word, 
which  signifies  any  sudden  confusion  or  panic 
falling  upon  an  army,  so  that  they  turn  their 
arms  one  against  the  other,  comp.  Judg.  vii. 
22  ;  I  S.  xiv.  20 ;  2  Chro.  xx.  23.  Keil  thinks 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  last  of  these 
three  passages, 

14.  at  Jerusalem]  Maurer  renders  it  a- 
gainst  Jerusalem  ;  but  see  sup.  xii.  »  and  note. 

15.  In  Josh.  vii.  24  the  doom  of  Achan 
involves  not  only  his  family,  but  also  his  oxen, 
his  asses,  his  sheep,  &c. 

16.  This  verse  declares  that  even  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  enemies  of  Israel  was  nof  to 
be  universal  in  its  operation.  The  renewed 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem  would  attract  many 
heatlien  as  proselytes. 

17.  of  the  earth]    Rather,  of  the  land. 
no  ra:n]    Comp.  Amos  iv.  7,  8,  and  note. 
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t  Heb.  up-  not    up, 
OH  TvAom 


B  Or,  sin. 


1 8  And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  go 
and  come  not,  *that  have 

no  rain;  there  shall  be  the  plague, 
wherewith  the  Lord  will  smite  the 
heathen  that  come  not  up  to  keep  the 
feast  of  tabeyiacles. 

19  This  shall  be  the  '  punishment 
of  Egypt,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
nations  that  come  not  up  to  keep  the 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

20  11  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
upon  the  '  bells  of  the  horses,  HO- 


LINESS UNTO  THE  LORD; 
and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the 
altar. 

21    Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Judah  shall  be  holiness  un- 
to the  Lord  of  hosts :  and  all  they 
that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of 
them,   and   seethe  therein :    and  in  '  isai. 
that  day  there  shall  be  no  more  the  jo^i , 
'  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  '^^"■^ 
of  hosts. 


27. 

&21. 


18.  tbat  have  no  ralri]  Rather,  also  to 
them  tbere  shall  he  none,  i.e.  no  rain  or 
its  equivalent.  The  family  of  Egypt  receives 
special  mention,  because  the  threat  of  no  rain 
would  not  influence  the  inhabitants  of  a  land 
never  watered  by  rain  (Deut.  xi.  lo-^r^ji). 
The  corresponding  plague  to  the  dweller  by 
the  Nile  would  be  the  withholding  of  the 
annual  inundations.  But  comp.  Amos  iii.  i 
to  illustrate  this  passage. 

19.  punishment^  i.  e.  sin  as  seen  in  its  pun- 
ishment, an  unusual  meaning  of  the  word ; 
comp.  Lam.  iv.  6.  The  four  verses  (i6 — 19) 
look  Uke  an  interpolation. 

20.  tfie  hells']  Probably  the  most  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ATtzUlah, 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(In  the  rock  sculptures  of  Persepolis  this  prac- 
tice is  illustrated :  seeGes. '  Lex,'  s.  v.  flPSD.) 
This  feet  is  adduced  by  Kpster  as  an  indica- 


tion of  the  post-exile  date  of  the  passage.  The 
trappings  of  worldly  pomp  and  pride  are  to 
be  sanctified  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  and 
inscribed  with  the  same  words"  that  were  on 
the  golden  crown  of  the  highpriest,  Holy  unto 
Jehovah.  The  common  pots  in  which  the 
sacrificers  cooked  the  portion  of  the  victims 
reserved  for  food  would  be  considered  as  holy 
as  the  very  vessels  of  the  altar  (sup.  ix.  15). 
There  is  a  notice^le  alliteration  in  the  He- 
brew. 

21.  Cavaanite']  has  the  meaning  of  mer- 
chant or  tnificier  in  Isai.  xxiii.  8 ;  Hos.  xii. 
7 ;  Zeph.  j.  II,  and  may  be  so  rendered  here, 
jo  jijiply  that  t}ie  oifering  traffick  intl)e  tempje 
should  cease  (John  ii.  15,  16 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12). 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  ta^e  the  word  liter- 
ally. Canaanite  shall  no  longer  be  a  name 
given  in  irony  to  the  Israelites,  as  it  is  said  of 
Jerusalem  in  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  7Jy  birth  »nd  thy 
nativity  fs  of  the  Iqnd  of  Canaffff :  t^  father 
<was  an  Amorite  ifn4  thy  V'ltbier  an  Iffffitf. 
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§  I.    Person  and  Age  of  the  Prophet. 

THE  last.of  thelopg  series  of  Hebrew 
prophets,  Malachi,  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Nehemiah  during  the 
latter  portion  of  his  work, of. restoration 
and  reform  at  Jerusalem,  which  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  had  occupied  in  relation 
to  Zerubbabel.  Not  that  his  name  is 
directly  mentioned  as  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  Nehemiah  in  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  i3th.,chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah  J  but- a  comparison  of  his 
denunciation  of  the  sins  of  the  people 
with  the  record  of  Nehemiah's  reforms 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  cotemporaries. 

The  passages  upon  a  comparison  of 
which  this  conclusion  is  founded  are, 
Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15,  29 ; 
MaL  ii.  10 — 16  with  Neh.  xiii.  23 — 27; 
and 
Mai.  ill.  7 — 12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c. 

That  he  was  not  a  cotemporary  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  theirs  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra;  and  also  from  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  temple  and  the 
temple  services,  the  existence  of  which  is 
assumed  in  Mai.  i.  10,  iii.  i,  10'. 

*  "The  last  of  the  prophets  lived,  and  gave 
his  oracles,  after  the  Temple  was  reliuilt.  His 
moral  admonitions  shew  that  the  service  of  the 
Altar  and  the  Temple,  with  its  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  was  established,  and  in  use ;  for  it  is  a 
profane  and  insincere  spirit  in  that  service,  a 
religion  without  purity,  which  he  labours  to 


The  parallelism  between  Nehemiah's 
history  and  Malachi's  prophecy  is  con- 
fined to  the  13th  chapter  of  the  former ; 
and  therefore  limits  the  date  of  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  last  section  of  Nehemiah, 
c.  B.C.  43i,(Vol.  III.  p.  427). 

The  events  recorded  in  Neh.  viii. — x. 
took  place  B.C.  444.  In  them  Ezra  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  as  they  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  interval  of  13  years 
from  the  latest  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Ezra  and  Malachi  were  cotemporaries. 
In  that  case  both  he  and  Nehemiah  may 
have  participated  in  the  work,  which  tra- 
dition assigns  to  Ezra,  of  having  settled 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  name  of  Malachi  occurs  nowhere 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
save  in  Mai.  'i.  i ;  and  the  rendering  of  it 
by  the  LXX.  in  that  place,  h  xapi  d.yyi\au 
avT6v,  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
Malachi  (=my  angel  or  messenger)  is 
not  the  real  name  of  the  author  of  the 
prophecy,  but  merely  his  official  title. 
Jerome  mentions  a  tradition  of  the  Jews 
that  Malachi  was  identical  with  Ezra  the 
priest;  and  with  no  greater  probability 
the  authorship  of  the  prophecy  has  been 
assigned  to  Mordecai,  to  Nehemiah,  and 
to  Zerubbabel. 

The  way  in  which  Malachi  is  spoken  of 

reform ;  and  both  the  fieopHe  and  the  priestJwod 
have  their  share  in  the  imputed  contamination  of 
their  restored  worship." — Davison '  on  Prophecy,' 
p.  351- 
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in  2  Esdr.  i.  40,  "  Aggeus,  Zachary,  and 
Malachy,  which  is  called  also  an  angel  of 
the  Lord"  is  inconsistent  with  this  theory, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  most  probalDle  that 
Malachi  (though,  like  the  names  of  Elijah, 
Obadiah  and  Hosea,  the  word  is  very 
significant  of  the  work  and  character  of 
him  who  bore  it)  is  a  proper  name — 
an  abbreviated  form  of  Malachijah,  just 
as  we  find  Abi  (2  K.  xviii.  2)  for  Abijah 
(2  Chro.  xxix.  1). 

§  2.     The  Subject-matter  and  Style  of  the 
Book. 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  forms  one 
connected  treatise,  having  for  its  main 
object  the  denunciation  of  practices  in- 
consistent with  the  obedience  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  God's  people  J  practices 
which  had  grown  to  a  head  during  the 
absence  of  Nehemiah  at  the  court  of  the 
Persian  king.  The  prophet's  purpose, 
was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Nehe- 
miah in  the  reforms  which  he  was  la- 
bouring to  effect ;  yet  not  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Person  to  whom  all  the 
prophets  with  greater  or  less  clearness  of 
language  had  borne  witness,  and  to  the 
time  when  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  David  was  to  be  established  upon 
earth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  oral  delivery  of 
the  warnings  and  predictions  contained 
in  the  book  may  have  been  spread  over 
a  considerable  period;  but  its  oneness 
as  a  written  document  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  would  seem  as  though  the 
writer  had  in  his  mind  the  invitation 
of  God  to  His  people,  conveyed  to  them 
through  Isaiah,  Come  now  and  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord,  for  his 


rebukes  take  throughout  a  controversial 
form.  To  every  charge  a  rejoinder  is 
made,  which  .is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
accused  in  an  interrogative  form,  and 
supplies  the  prophet  with  an  occasion  of 
enforcing  and  explaining  his  rebukes  to 
the  conviction  of  his  hearers.  We  have 
none  of  the  poetic  imagery — none  of  the 
abrupt  outbursts  of  eloquence  which  are 
found  in  the  earlier  prophets.  We  have 
no  symbolic  actions,  and  no  visions  re- 
quiring interpretation.  The  writer  ad- 
dresses himself  directly  to  the  sins  which 
he  found  prevailing  among  the  people, 
and  shews  their  inconsistency  with  their 
profession  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
and  with  the  formal  acts  of  worship  which 
were  duly  rendered.  The  gross  idolatry 
of  earlier  times  had  disappeared;  but 
the  not  less  dangerous  error  of  practices 
not  in  harmony  with  the  professed  and 
outward  service  rendered  to  God  had 
sprung  up. 

The  style  of  Malachi  is  less  prosaic 
than  that  of  Haggai  and  of  Zechariah 
(i. — ^viii.).  The  judgment  of  Bishop 
Lowth  is  as  follows :  "  Prophetarum 
ultimus  Malachias  medio  quodam  dicendi 
genere  utitur,  atque  ejusmodi  plane, 
quod  arguere  videatur  Poesin  Hebraeam 
inde  a  captivitate  Babylonicd  deflo- 
rescentem,  et  inclinatS.  jam  setate  in 
genium  quodammodo  vergentem."  ('De 
Sac.  Poes.  Heb.'  Vol.  i.  p.  282.) 

Renan  ('  Hist,  des  Langues  Semi- 
tiques,'  Liv.  11.  c.  i.  p.  143)  takes  a  more 
favourable  view,  when  he  writes,  "Parmi 
les  auteurs  appartenant  d^ciddment  k  la 
seconde  p&iode  (de  la  litt^rature  h^brai- 
que)  il  en  est  qui  dcrivent  encore  I'hdbreu 
avec  une  grande  puretd;  tels  sont  Esdras, 
N^hdmie,  Malachie." 


MALACHI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  Maiacki  complaiHeth  of  Israel's  unkindness. 
6  Of  tkeit  ir^eli^iauin^s,  12  and  profanekessi 

THE  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  Israel  *  by  Malachi. 
a/ Mala-       i  1  have  loved  you,  saith  the  LiORD. 
"*'■  Yet  ye  say,  Wherein  hast  thou  loved 

us  ?     Was    not   Esau    Jacob's   bro- 
"  Rom-  9-  ther  ?  saith  the  Lord  :  yet  I  "  loved 
Jacob, 

3  And  I  hated  Esau,  and  laid  his 
mountains,  and  his  heritage  waste  for 
the  dragons  of  the  wilderness. 


4  Whereas  Edom  saith,  We  are 
impoverished,  but  we  will  return  and 
build  the  desolate  places ;  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  They  shall  build, 
but  I  will  throw  down;  and  they 
shall  call  them.  The  bordef  of  wick- 
edness, and.  The  people  against  whom 
the  Lord  hath  indignation  for  ever. 

5  And  your  eyes  shall  see,  and  ye 
shall  say.  The  Lord  will  be  magni- 
fied '  ♦  from  the  border  of  Israel.  ^^^ 

6  fl  A  son  honoureth  his  father, /raw 
and  a  servant  his  master  :   if  then  I  "^'- 


I  Or, 
tHeb. 


CbAt'.  I.  1.  The  burden]  Rather,  The  sen- 
tence, as  ih  Zech.  ix.  1 ;  or  taking  the  render- 
ing of  the  LXX.  XrjiijM,  the  message,  of  the 
word  of  Jehovah.  See  notes  on  Isai.  xiii.  i 
aitid  Jer.  ixiii.  33. 

U  Israel']  Rather,  against  Israel,  the 
prophecy  Wing  throughout  one  of  rebuke. 

2.  i  have  laved  jou]  domp.Deut.vii.  8, 
X.  15. 

Was  not  Esau  Jacob'' s  brother  f],  The  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  Jacob  in  Hosea,  one  of 
the  earliest  (Hds.  xii.  3 — $,  12,  13),  and  in 
Malachij  the  latest  of  the  prophets,  proves 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  familiarly  known 
to,  and  its  divine  authority  recognized  by, 
inspired  men,  diitiiig  the  entire  prophetic 
period.  St  Paul  endorses  this  recognition 
when  he  quotes  the  present  passage  in  Rom. 
ix.  13. 

3.  hated]  i.e.  did  not  love  in  the  same 
degree;  comp.  Gen.  xxix.  30,  31 ;  and  the  use 
of  iwrdv  in  Luke  xiv.  26. 

and  laid  his  mountains,  &c.]  Rather,  and 
I  have  made  bis  mountains  a  desola- 
tion, and  his  heritage  (I  have  given)  to 
tbe  monsters  of  tbe  desert.  Solitude 
implies  uninhabited,  but  not  necessarily  unin- 
habitable; comp.  Jer.  xlix.  17. 

the  dragons  of  the  ivilderness]  Rather,  the 
monsters  of  the  desert,  meaning  serpents,  dra- 
gons, &c. ;  or  perhaps  Jackals.  The  LXX. 
have  treated  the  expression  as  identical  with 
that  which  in  Jer.  ix.  10  is  rendered,  "the 
habitations  of  the  wilderness." 

4.  The  love  of  God  towards  the  descend- 


ants of  Jacob  was  shewn  in  their  restora- 
tion from  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  To  the 
Edomites,  th»  descendants  of  Esau,  no  such 
favour  was  extended.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  on  Mount  Zion  had  been  carried  out 
under  God's  protection ;  but  the  curse,  which 
had  made  Edom  a  desolation,  was  to  have  no 
remission. 

Whereas]    Rather,  Because. 

We  are  impoverished]  Rather,  We  are 
broken  In  pieces,  or.  We  are  crushed 
and  ground  down.  In  the  LXX.,  1)  'ifiov- 
^aio  Kareirrpairrm.  See  note  on  Jer.  v.  17, 
where  the  LXX.  have  dXor^trovai. 

desolate  places]  The  Hebrew  word  implies 
places,  whicll,  having  once  been  inhabited, 
have  fallen  into  decay  ;  comp.  Jer.  vii.  34  and 
note  there. 

/  oiij'//  throiw  down]  See  1  Mace.  v.  65  for 
the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus  over  the 
children  of  Esau;  and  Josephus  'deBell.  Jud.' 
Lib.  I.  ch.  ii.  for  those  of  John  Hyrcanus.  See 
also  Milman's  '  Hist,  of  the  Jews,'  Vol.  11. 
pp.  6,  aS. 

5.  The  Lord  <will  be  magnified  from.,.] 
Rather,  Magnified  Is  Jebovali  from  a- 
cross...,  i.e.  the  fame  and  fear  of  Jehovah 
were  to  spread  far  and  wide  as  the  result  of 
the  victories  of  those  who  should  come  forth 
over  the  border  of  Israel ;  comp.  Amos  i.  a  ; 
Zeph.  iii.  10 ;  and  for  the  preposition,  Gen.  i. 
7- 

6.  In  V.  2  God  has  declared  what  was  the 
relation  in  which  He  stood  towards  Israel  as 
compared  with  Edom,  viz.  that  which  He 
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be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour? 
and  ii  1  be  z.  master,  where  is  my 
fear  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  unto 
you,  O  priests,  that  despise  my  name. 
And  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  de- 
spised thy  name  ? 
1  Or,  7  "  Ye  offer  polluted  bread  upon 

u,"&""'  mine  altar ;  and  ye  say,  Wherein 
have  we  polluted  thee  ?  In  that  ye 
say.  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  con- 
temptible. 

sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  and  if  ye 
offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  not 
evil  ?  offer  it  now  unto  thy  .governor ; 
will  he  be  pleased  with  thee,  or  ac- 
cept thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 


9  And  now,  I  pray  you,  beseech 
*God  that  he  will  be  gracious  untotHeb. 
us  :  thi?  hath  been  *by  your  means  :  goH.""" 


will  he  regard  your  persons?  saith  thej-,"^,''-^^,^ 
Lord  of  hosts.  ■*«'"'■ 

10  Who  is  there  even  among  you 
that  would  shut  the  doors /«r  nought? 
neither  do  ye  kindle  fire  on  mine 
altar  for  nought.  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  nei- 
ther will  I  accept  an  ^offering  at  your  *  isai. ». 
hand.  jeV.  e.  so. 

1 1  For    from   the   rising   of  the  f^"""'  ^■ 
sun  even   unto    the  going  down  of 

the.  same  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto 
my  name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for 


had  assumed  towards  Jacob  as  compared  with 
Esau.  In  this  verse  He  shews  what  is  ex- 
pected from  Israel  in  return,  viz.  the  honour 
due  from  a  son  to  his  father ;  the  reverence 
due  from  a  servant  to  his  master. 

my  /ear]  Rather,  my  reverence.  Comp. 
Isai.  viii.  13,  where  the  same  word  means 
object  of  reverence ;  see  also  infra  v.  14.  Dru- 
sius  remarks:  Timet  superstitiosus ;  veretur 
plus. 

7.  bread]  A  correct  translation,  if  we 
take  the  word  in  its  most  general  sense  as  sig- 
nifying food.  From  v.  8  we  gather  that  it 
means  here  the  sacrificial  flesh,  as  in  Lev.  iii. 
II,  16,  xxi.  8,  and  Num.  xxviii.  a. 

The  table  of  the  Lonn]  =  the  altar ;  see 
Ezek.  xli.  »i,  xliv.  16. 

is  contemptible]  Rather,  despised  It  Is, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  same  Hebrew  woi'd 
in  V.  6,  where  it  is  twice  so  rendered. 

8.  the  bl'md'^  i.e.  a  blind  animal.  Such  an 
offering  is  forbidden  in  Lev.  xxii.  2z. 

is  it  not  evilf]  Rather,  It  Is  not  evil, 
i.e.  in  your  eyes — ^in  your  view  of  your  duty 
to  God;  so  Drusius  and  Maurer. 

the  lame  and  sick]  See  Deut.  xv,  ai ;  Lev. 
xxii.  20. 

thy  governor]  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  reference  to  offeriflgs  to  be  made  to  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  land,  appointed  by  the 
Persian  monarch,  is  inconsistent  with  the  date 
attributed  to  the  prophecy  during  the  satrapy 
or  rule  of  Nehemiah;  because  in  Neh.  v.  14 — 
19  we  are  told  that  Nehemiah  forbore  to 
exact  from  his  countrymen  the  customary 
taxation  for  his  own  subsistence  as  governor. 
But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  limit  the  ex- 
pression thy  governor  to  the  individual  who 
held  the  office  when  Malachi  prophesied.  He 
.uses  it  as  a  general  illustration  of  the  sin  of 


Israel  in  offering  to  their  Divine  King  that 
which  a  human  ruler  would  reject  with  disdain. 

9.  beseech  God]  Comp.  Exod.  xxxii.  1 1 ; 
I  S.  xiii.  12,  Jer.  xxvi.  19.  This  duty  of 
intercessory  prayer  belonged  to  the  priest's 
office. 

unto  us]  We  should  rather  have  expected 
unto  you,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  "ut  misereatur 
vestri :"  but  the  prophet  maybe  speaking  here 
as  one  of  the  people. 

this  hath  been  by  your  means]  Literally, 
from  your  hands  hath  this  proceeded  ^  i.e,  the 
priests  were  specially  guilty,  because  it  was 
their  duty  to  reject  improper  offerings. 

•will  he  regard  your  persons  1]  Rather, 
will  He  lift  up  the  faces  of  any  of  you? 
i.e.  will  He  select  objects  of  His  grace  from 
among  you  I  ' 

10.  ffho  is  there  even  among  you,  &c.] 
Rather,  Would  that  even  there  were 
some  one  among  you  that  would  close 
the  doors  (of  the  temple);  and  that  ye 
did  not  kindle  fire  on  mine  altar  fruit- 
lessly! The  interrogative  particle  has  here 
an  optative  force.  It  is  a  mistake  to  supply 
for  nought  in  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence. 
The  dual  implies  that  the  temple  doors  are 
meant;  comp.  Ezek.  xli.  13;  a  Chro.  iv.  22. 

for  nought]  i.e.  fruitlessly — ^to  no  purpose; 
comp.  the  use  of  hapeav  in  Gal.  ii.  21,  apa 
XpuTTos  hapeav  cmi8av€v-  See  also  Ezek. 
XIV.  23.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  this : 
It  were  better  that  the  temple  doors  were 
closed,  and  that  the  sacrifices  should  cease  to 
be  offered,  than  that  they  should  be  offered  in 
a  form  not  acceptable  to  God. 

an  offering]  Literally,  a  meat  offering,  an 
unbloody  sacrijice;  but  here  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  any  gift. 

11.  shall  be  great,  &c.]  The  LXX.  rightly 
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my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

12  It  But  ye  have  profaned  it,  in 
that  ye  say.  The  table  of  the  Lord 
is  polluted ;  and  the  fruit  thereof, 
even  his  meat,  is  contemptible. 

13  Ye   said   also,    Behold,   what 
«0r,         a  weariness   is    it!    '  and   ye    have 

'^'ughi   snuffed   at   it,    saith    the    Lord    of 


w 


^ff    hosts;    and    ye    brought    that  which 

away.  ^as  tom,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
sick  ;  thus  ye  brought  an  offering : 
should  I  accept  this  of  your  hand? 
saith  the  Lord. 

14    But    cursed   be   the   deceiver, 

11  Or,  in     II  which   hath   in   his    flock  a  male, 

jioc/fis.     and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto  the 

Lord  a  corrupt  thing :   for  I  am  a 


great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  my  name  is  dreadful  among  the 
heathen. 

CHAPTER  IL 

I  ffe  sharply  reproveth  the  priests  for  neglecting 
their  covenant,  1 1  and  t)u  people  for  idolatry, 
14  for  adultery,  17  and  for  infidelity. 

AND  now,  O  ye  priests,  this  com- 
XV  mandment  is  for  you. 

2  "If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  "  Lev.  26. 
will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  ceut.  28. 
unto  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  of'^- 
hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon 

you,  and  I  will  curse  your  blessings  : 
yea,  I  have  cursed  them  already,  be- 
cause ye  do  not  lay  it  to  heart.  g  or 

3  Behold,    I   will    '  corrupt   your  Y^^^- 
seed,  and  *  spread   dung  upon   your  icattir. 


use  the  present,  not  the  future  tense  here,  and 
throughout  the  verse.  "  My  name  is  great  or 
glorified..." 

among  the  Gentiles... among  the  heathen\ 
stand  in  A.  V.  as  renderings  of  the  same 
Heb.  word.  It  would  be  better  expressed  in 
both  places  by  among  the  uattons  (comp. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  13). 

in  every  place  incense']  is  offered.  In  the 
Heb.  there  is  a  striking  alliteration,  which  is 
lost  in  the  translation. 

12.  But  ye  hanie  profaned  «V]  Rather, 
But  you  are  they  tbat  profane  It. 

The  table  of  the  Lord,  &c.]  Rather,  The 
table  of  JehoTah,  It  Is  polluted;  for 
the  pronoun  is  emphatic. 

and  the  fruit  thereof,  &c.]  Rather,  and  as 
to  Its  fruit  (t.e.  what  is  on  it)  Its  meat  Is 
despised.  Thus  in  Heb.  xiii.  15,  prayer  is 
Kapms  x*'^™")  being  on  the  lips. 

13.  luhat  a  iveariness  is  itf]  i.e,  "  what 
a  wearisome,  ungrateful  task  it  is  for  us  to 
consume  such  food !  "  "The  same  word  is  ren- 
dered by  travail  in  Exod.  xviii.  8 ;  by  travel 
in  Num.  xx.  14 ;  by  trouble  m  Neh.  ix.  32. 

and  ye  have  sniffed  at  it]  Rather,  and  ye 
sniff  at  it,  as  an  animal  would  when  it 
rejects  food;  but  comp.  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Haggai  i.  9. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  instances  furnished 
by  the  Masorah  of  what  it  calls  Tikkun  Sophe- 
rim,  "  Correction  of  the  Scribes,"  in  which  a 
corruption  of  the  text  is  assumed  in  order  to 
escape  expressions  deemed  derogatory  of  the 
dignity  of  Jehovah.  A  substitution  of  ^rtS 
for  »rfK  is  suggested ;  see  Buxtorf,  '  Lex. 
Chald.'  p.  a6ji  sq. 

that  mMd)  luas  torn]  Rather,  what  Is 
■toles,  or  taken  by  violence. 


14.  a  corrupt  thing]  ij.  a  female  in  con- 
trast to  a  male,  which  he  might  have  offered. 
See  Lev.  i.  3,  10,  xxii.  19. 

dreadful]  i.e.  held  in  reverence,  awrfiil ;  see 
sup.  1;.  6. 

heathen]     Rather,  nations,  as  sup.  v.  11. 

Chap.  II.  1.  this  commandment]  Or,  accord- 
ing to  Furst,  this  commission  of  mine,  my 
mission  in  this  present  case,  is  to  you.  Keil 
explains  it  by  this  purpose  of  mine  =  this  which 
I  (Jehovah)  purpose  to  do;  and  compares 
Nahum  i.  14. 

2.  a  curse]  Rather,  the  curse,  the  ar- 
ticle being  emphatic,  in  reference  to  the  curse 
of  the  law  contained  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 16, 
xxviii.  15 — 68.  "  Maledictio  plus  est  quam 
imprecatio.  Imprecatio  verbis  tantum  fit. 
Maledictio  Dei  etiam  eifectum  habet."  Druaus. 

I  <will  curse  your  blessings]  ».f.  I  will  turn 
your  blessings  into  curses. 

/  have  cursed  them]  Literally,  /  have 
cursed  it,  the  fem.-sing.  suilix  being  used  dis- 
tributively  to  signify  each  one  of  your  bless- 
ings. 

3.  /  <will  corrupt  your  seed]  Rather,  I 
irlU  check  your  seed  hy  reproving,  i.e. 
my  reproof  diall  check  the  productiveness  of 
the  harvest:  for  seed = produce  of  the  seed 
sown,  comp.  Isai.  xxiii.  3.  The  same  verb 
occurs  infr.  iii.  11  in  a  promise,  as  here  in  a 
threat.  Cornet  is  an  unfortunate  rendering, 
not  to  mention  that  it  represents  another  Heb. 
root  in  v.  8  infr.  Rebuke  gives  the  sense  in 
iii.  II ;  and  also  in  Fs.  ix.  j,  Ixviii.  30,  cvi.  9; 
Nahum  i.  4 ;  but  in  all  these  passages  the  idea 
of  restraint  is  more  or  less  involved.  See 
Note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

dung]    i.e.  the  dung  of  the  animals  offered 
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faces,  even  the  dung  of  your  solemn 
'.Or,        feasts  ;  and  ,'  one  shall  take  you  away 
a^ym   with  it. 
ami^toit.     ^  Anj  ye  shall  ^now  that  I  have 

sent  this  commandment  unto  you, 
that  my  covenant  might  be  with 
Levi,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

5  My  covenant  was  with  him  of 
life  and  peace;  and  I  gave  them  to 
him  for  the  fear  wherewith  hp  feared 
me,  and  was  afraid  before  my  name. 

6  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  iniquity  was  not  found 
in  his  lips :  he  walked  with  me  in 
peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many 
away  from  iniquity. 

7  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth  :  for  he  is  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

8  But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the 


way;  ye  have  caused  many  to  'stum-  \2tkftL. 
.^le  at  the  law;   ye  have   corrupted 
the  covenant  of  Levi,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

9  Therefore  ha ve, I ^ also  made  you 
contemptible  and  base  before  all  the 
people,  according  as  ye  have  not  kept 
my  ways,  but  '  *  have  been  partial  in  i  Or, 

^.  •'    ,      ■'    '  *^  lifted  up 

the  law.  the/ace 

.    lo  *Have  we  not  all  one  father  ?  f^^gf'- 
hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  \yhy  "pt'f'<"i 
do  we  deal  treacherously  every  man  *Epii.  4.6. 
against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the 
covenant  of  our  fathers  ? 

II  fl  Judah  hath  dealt  treacher- 
ously, and  an  abomination  is  com- 
mitted in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem ; 
for  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness 
of  the  Lord  which  he  "loved,  and 'Or, 
hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  S.' 
god. 


in  sacrifice,  which  with  the  skin  and  the  flesh 
was  burned  without  the  camp;  see  Exod. 
xxix.  14. 

of  your  solemn  feasts]  Rather,  of  your 
festal  sacrifices,  comparing  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Exod.  xxiii.  18;  Ps.  cxviii.  a?;  Isai. 
xxix.  I. 

one  shall  take  you  a<way  luith  it]  Ra- 
ther, one  sball  cast  you  to  the  same 
place,  i.e.  luithout  the  camp,,  meaning  that 
they  shall  be  excommunicated.  Comp.  i  K. 
xiv.  10. 

4.  that  I  have  sent  this  commandment] 
Rather,  that  I  have  declared  this  my 
purpose,  as  in  v.  1  supr. 

that  my  covenant  might  be,  &c.]  Rather, 
that  my  covenant  with  Levi  (=the  Le- 
vites  as  a  body)  might  stand  fast;  see 
Num.  iii.  5  ad  fin. 

5.  My  covenant]     Cp.  Num.  xxv.  is,  13. 

tvas  afraid  before]  Literally,  bonued  him- 
self down  from  before,  an  action  expressive 
of  deep  reverence  and  humiliation.  In  the 
parallel  passages  in  2  S.  xxii.  35  ;  Ps.  xviii.  34, 
this  verb  is  incorrectly  rendered  broken.  If 
should  be  bent.  The  Psalmist  is  speaking  of 
the  strength  which  God  had  given  him  as 
enabling  him  to  bend  the  strongest  bow.  The 
verb  shabar  signifies  to  break  the  bow;  see 
Ps.  xxxvii.  15;  Hos.  i.  j,  ii.  18;  Jer.  xlix.  35. 

6.  and  iniquity  'was  not  found]  Rather, 
and  as  to  perverseness,  it  was  not 
found. 

equity]  The  rendering  of  a  noun  which 
literally  means  a  plain,  a  level  tiMeJmsd,  a 
plateau — figuratively,  the  making  iey4  by  re- 


moving obstructions  (Zech.  iv.  7)  ;  and  then, 
as  here,  equity,  honesty,  plain  dealings  as  in 
Isai.  xi.  4. 

7.  should  keep,  kc]  Rather,  have  kept... 
and  men  sought  the  law,  &c.,  i.e.  when 
the  priests  were  faithful  ministers  of  God  and 
did  their  duty. 

8.  are  departed  out  of]  Rather,  have 
turned  aside  from,  as  in  Deut.  xvii.  20. 

the  tuay]  That  is,  of  those  priests  of  old, 
who  were  faithful  to  God. 

9.  base]  Rather  abased  or  brought  low. 
have  been  partial  in  the  laiu]    Lit.  have 

lifted  up  faces  in  (the  administration  of)  the 
laiv;  comp.  sup.  i.  8 ;  Gen.  xix.  21 ;  i  S.  xxv. 
35- 

10 — 16.  From  the  priests  the  prophet 
turns  to  rebuke  those  who  divcffced  their 
wives  and  intermarried  with  foreign  women ; 
see  Ezra  ix. ;  Neh.  xiii.  23 — 27. 

10.  one  father. ..one  God]  i.e.  "  is  not 
our  God  the  same  God  whom  our  forefathers 
served,  and  whose  covenant  they  kept  by  mar- 
rying wives  of  their  own  race .'" 

degl  treaeherously  against]  i.  e.  deceive.  The 
H^.  v«t)  b&gad  is  the  catch-word  of  this 
an4  the  following  verses  down  to  1;.  16 ;  see 
vv,  11,14,  IS1  i6- 

(ovenant  of  our  fafbers]  Referred  to  in 
Exod.  xix.  j  ;  Deut.  vii.  3,  4,  and  re-enforced 
In  Ezra  ix.  12,  x.  3. 

11.  the  holiness  (f  the  Lord]  Holiness  is 
Jehovah's  highest  attribute^-that  by  which 
He  swears;  comp.  Amos  iv.  1 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35. 

liubich  he  laved,  &c.]    Rather,  in  that  he 
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li  The  Lord  will  cut  ofF  the  man 
I  Or,  him  that  doeth  this,  "  the  master  and  the 
'iuila^'  scholar,  out  of  the  tabernacles  of  Ja- 
JU^^'  cob,  and  him  that  ofFereth  an  offering 
*"'■         unto  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

13  And  this  have  ye  done  again, 
covering  the  altar  of  the  Lord  with 
tears,  with  Weeping,  and  with  cry- 
ing out,  insomuch  that  he  regard- 
eth  not  the  offering  any  more,  or 
receiveth  It  with  good  will  at  your 
hand. 

14  IT  Yet  ye  say.  Wherefore  ?  Be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  been  witness 
between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy 
youth,  against  whom  thou  haSt  dealt 


treacherously :  yet  is  she  thy  com- 
panion, and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant. 

15  And    did  not  he  make   one? 

Yet  had  he  the  "  residue  of  the  spi-  "  9/' "' 

■       11/-  s     r^^i  I-     celuwy. 

rit.     And  wherefore  one?    That  he 
might  seek  *a  godly  seed.     Therefore  ^S«/ 
take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and  let  none  <^'><i- 
deal  '  treacherously  against  the  wife 'Or^««- 
of  his  youth.  "'    "  "' 

16  Rjr  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, saith  'that  he  hateth  *  putting  •Or,r//« 
Away  :  for  one  covereth  violence  with/aAer' 
his  garment,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  fg%;  ^^ 
therefore  take   heed  to  your   spirit, /«' nw^y.. 
that  ye  deal  not  treacherously. 

17  II  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord 


hath  loved  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  strange  god,  i.e.  a  foreign  and  heathen 
woman. 

12.  'Die  Lord  ivill  cut  0^]  Rather,  Let 
Jehovah  cut  off,  the  verb  being  hortative. 

the  master  and  the  scholar]  Literally,  the 
ivaker  and  the  answerer,  which  Jac.  Cappellus 
applies  to  minister  and  congregation — priest 
and  laymen — referring  to  Deut.  xxvii.  15,  16, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  t  Cor.  xiv.  16  ;  but  it  is  rather 
a  proverbial  expression  for  every  living  mem- 
ber of  the  transgressor's  family.  Cp^  Deut. 
xxxii.  36,  where  "the  shut  up  one  and  let 
free  one "= the  bond  and  the  free = all:  see 
Vol.  I.  pt.  a,  p.  919  note,  ad  loc. 

out  of  the  tabernacles  of  JacobJ  i.e.  frdm 
among  the  families  of  Jacobs 

and  him  that  offereth']  Rather,  even  him 
that  offereth,  i.e.  notwithstanding  that  he 
ofFereth. 

The  descent  from  Jacob,  and  the  outward 
service,  will  not  avert  the  Lord's  retributive 
judgment. 

13.  again]  i.e.  a  sedOnd  time,  in  refer- 
ence to  Neh.  xiii.  23,  notwithstanding  what  is 
recorded  of  the  repentance  of  the  people  for 
this  particular  sin  in  Ezra  ix.,  x. 

luith  tears']  i.e.  of  the  divorced  Wives, 
when  supplanted  by  foreign  rivals. 

insomuch  that  he  regardeth  nit]  Rather, 
so  that  He  would  not  turn  gjraclousljr 
towards;  comp.  2  S.  ix.  8 ;  Ps;  xxv.  16. 

or  receiveth  it,  &c.]  Rather,  neither  re- 
ceive an  acceptahle  gift  at  your  hands; 
comp.  Isai.  Ix.  7. 

14.  Wherefore  f]  i.e.  Why  does  God  re- 
fuse to  accept  our  offerings  ? 

companion]  Rather,  partner.  The  Heb. 
root  implies  a  very  close  and  intiniate  asso- 
ciation, as  of  partners,  friends,  confederates, 
accomplices,  &c.;  comp.  Hos.  iv.  17,  vi.  9,  and 
Dan.  vii.  20. 


15.  And  did  not  he  make  one?  Sec]  Rather, 
And  hath  no  one  acted  thus,  who  yet 
had  a  remnant  of  sense  In  him?  i.e. 
And  hath  no  one  acted  thus  with  regard  to 
his  wife,  who  had  any  sense  in  him  ?  The 
Jews  put  this  question  to  the  prophet  in 
reference  to  Abraham  and  his  treatment  of 
Sarah  in  the  matter  of  Hagar.  The  prophet 
replies:  And  wherefore  did  the  one  (A- 
braham)  so  act?  He  acted  thus  In  seeking 
seed  of  God,  i.e.  in  carrying  out  the  divine 
will  with  regard  to  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  But 
do  you  keep  a  guard  upon  your  own 
spirit !  comp.  Deut.  iv.  i j ;  Jer.  xvii.  11. 

none]    Rather,  no  oneofyou. 

16.  For  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  &c.] 
Rather,  For  that  he  hateth  (her)  let  him 
put  her  away,  saith  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  objecting  Jews  again  reply 
to  the  prophet,  by  referring  to  the  permission 
of  divorce  given  in  Deut.  xxiv.  i — 4 ;  but  this 
was  only  an  exception  to  a  general  law,  and 
certainly  did  not  cover  the  case  of  men  who 
divorced  Jewish  wives  in  order  to  contract 
heathen  alliances ;  see  Matt.  v.  31,  32  •  Mark 
X.  II,  12.  We  may  notice  that  the  Jews 
speak  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel,  whereas 
the  prophet  in  his  reply  calls  Him  Jehovah  of 
Hosts. 

for  one  covereth  violence  ivtth  his  garment] 
Rather,  "and  yet  should  one  cover  himself 
with  violence  against  his  wife?"  The  pro- 
phet's reply  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  "  Can 
anything  justify  your  violent  and  treacherous 
conduct  towards  your  wives,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  moral  sense  and  a  violation  of 
the  moral  law?  Nothing;  therefore  set  a 
guard  upon  your  own  spirit  so  as  not  to 
deal  thus  treacherously."  The  noun,  which 
means  properly  a  garment,  is  here  only  used 
figuratively  for  <u>^.  For  the  construction, 
comp,  the,  use  of  the  word  in  Ps.  Ixv.  13. 
Maurer   and  Scholz   give  the  same  mean- 
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with  your  words.  Yet  ye  say.  Where-  good  in  the  sight  of  the  LokD,  and 
in  have  we  wearied  himf  When  ye  he  delighteth  in  them ;  or,  Where 
say.   Every  one    that   doeth  evil   is    is  the  God  of  judgment  ? 


ing,  but  not  the  same  construction  of  the 
verb. 

17.  In  this  verse  the  prophet  takes  up  a 
new  subject  (viz.  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
Jehovah),  which  occupies  him  to  the  end  of 
his  prophecy.  From  ii.  17 — iii.  6  inclusive 
may  be  regarded  as  God's  reply  by  His  pro- 


phet to  the  scoffing  inquiry,  "  Where  is  the 
God  of  judgment?" 

JBvety  one  that  doeth  eVil,  &c.]  Comp.  Isai. 
V.  19,  so,  where  we  have  the  same  two  ideas 
in  an  inverted  order.  First,  the  ironical  chal- 
lenge to  God  to  make  Himself  known  in 
judgment  (comp.  4  Pet  iii.  4) ;  and  secondly, 
the  calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil. 


The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is  Ihov  eym 
a<^opi^ii)  viiiv  TOW  £imu,  which  suggests  the 
reading  JTU  for  TtfJ  and  PW  for  S'Tjn. 
Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  3.  The  Vu%ate  YasEcce, 
egoprojiciam  vobii  brachium  in  the  same  sense. 


NOTE  on  Chap.  ii.  3. 

But  the  rendering  of  A.  V.  (which  Hequires 
no  correction  of  the  text),  as  explained  in  the 
note,  agrees  better  with  v.  a  and  iii.  11. 
Comp.  Joel  i.  17 ;  Haggai  i.  11,  ii.  17  ;  and 
Jer.  xiv.  3. 


«  Matth. 
II.  10. 
Mark  i.  2. 


CHAPTER  ILL 

I  Of  the  messenger,  majesty,  and  grace  df  Christ, 
7  Of  the  rebellion,  S  sacrilege,  i%  and  infidelity 
of  the  people.  i6  The  promise  of  blessing 
to  them  that  fear  God. 

BEHOLD,  "l  will  send  my  mes- 
senger, and  he  shall  prepare 
&"^.°27?*'  t^^  w^y  before  me :  and  the  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of 
the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  : 
behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

2  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of 


his  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when 
he  appeareth  ?  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's 
fire,  and  like  fullers'  soap : 

3  And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver :  and  he  shall  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them 
as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer 
unto  the  Lord  an  ofFering  in  righte- 
ousness. 

4  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Ju- 
dah  ahd  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto 
the  LoEJ),  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and 

as  in  I'  former  years.  i  Or, 

5  And  I  will  come  near  to  you  to  """"''• 


Chap.  III.  1.  pr^afe  the  •way']  Comp. 
Isai.  xl.  3,  Ivii.  14,  Ixii.  10.  These  passages 
clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  preparation. 
Keil  says  the  expression  is  peculiar  to  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  ahd  that  Malachi  borrowed 
it  from  that  source. 

before  me']  i.e.  before  God,  i.e.  before 
Messiah  one  with  Me.  All  the  three  Evan- 
gelists who  apply  this  passage  to  the  mission 
of  John  the  Baptist,  change  the  person  here, 
and  have  before  thy  face^  before  thee,  i.e.  they 
use  the  words  as  l^ough  they  were  spoken  by 
God  the  Father  to  God  the  Son,  when  send- 
ing Him  into  the  world  as  the  Messiah  and 
Redeemer  of  mankind. 

the  IiBrd'\  (Heb.  Ha-adon)  meaning  the 
Me^iah,  who  is  also  the  messenger  and 
minister  of  the  new  dispensation. 

tuhom  ye  seek]  is  equivalent  to  <whomye  are 
expecting  or  looking  for,  as  the  promised 
deliverer  of  Israel  (comp.  Luke  ii.  25,  38). 
Wordsworth  notices  the  latent  irony  in  the 
words  ivhomye  seek,  nuhomye  delight  in. 


suddenly]  i.e.  unawares,  when  He  is  not 
looked  for  by  you.  Compj  2  Chro.  Xxix.  36. 
t^aidnn/s  of  the  LXX.  rather  than  statim  of 
the  Vulgate. 

2.  Compi.  Nahum  i.  6  and  Joel  ii.  11  with 
this  passage  and  with  Rev.  vi.  17. 

fullers'  soap]  Rather,  soap  of  tbe 
wasbera.  The  first  notion  of  the  word 
rendered  fuller  is  that  of  cleansing  by  stamp- 
ing with  the  feet.  See  Jer.  ii.  21.  The  verb 
occurs  in  a  figurative  sense  in  Jer.  iv.  14. 

8.  purge  them]  The  original  notion  of 
the  root  is  that  of  cleansing  or  purifying  by 
filtering  or  straining ;  domp.  Isai.  xxv.  6 ;  Ps. 
xii.  6 ;  but  it  also  admits  the  notion  of  melting 
by  fire,  as  essential  to  that  of  straining  in  the 
case  of  metals. 

4.  shall  be  pteasaHi]  Literally,  shall  be 
sttieet;  as  in  Jer.  vi.  20.  Comp.  Hos.  ix.  4, 
and  note. 

5.  to  judgment]    This  is  Jehovah's  reply 
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judgment  ;  and  I  will  be  a  swift 
witness  against  the  sorcerers,  and  a- 
gainst  the  adulterers,  and  against  false 
I  Or,  swearers,  and  against  those  that  "  op- 
defraud.  p^ggg  ^jjg  hireling  in  his  wages,  the 
widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  that 
turn  aside  the  stranger_/ri?OT  his  right, 
and  fear  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 

6  For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change 
not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are 
not  consumed. 

7  ^I  Even  from  the  days  of  your 
fathers  ye  are  gone  away  from  mine 
ordinances,  and  have  not  kept  them. 

»zech.  ^.   *  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return 

unto  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

But  ye  said,  Wherein  shall  we  return  ? 

'8   IT  Will  a  man  rob  God?  Yet 

ye  have   robbed   me.     But    ye   say. 


Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?   In 
tithes  and  ofFerings. 

9  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse  :  for 
ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation. 

10  Bring  ye  all  the  tithe?  into 
the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be 
meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me 
now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  if  I   will   not  open   you   the 

'  windows  of  heaven,  and  *  pour  you  '  Gen.  7. 
out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  t  Heb. 
room  enough  to  receive  it.  empty  om 

11  And    I   will    rebuke    the   de- 
vourer  for  your  sakes,  and  he  shall  ■ 
not  'destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground ;  t  Heb. 
neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit  """'**• 
before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

12  And  all  nations  shall  call  you 


to  the  question  with  which  -v.  17,  c.  ij.  con- 
cludes. 

swiftY  Literally,  one  that  licistetilt. 
The  Heb.  word  is  found  in  a  contracted  form 
in  Zeph.  i.  14. 

sorcerers\  Properly,  mutterers  of  incanta- 
tions ;  see  2  Chro.  xxxiii.  6,  where  the  expres- 
sion is  lued  nuitchcraft, 

false  siuearers'\  Comp.  Zech.  viii,  17  and 
Jer.  xxvii.  15. 

6.  /  change  not]  i.e.  I  am  not  changeable 
or  fickle ;  comp.  Prov.  xxiv.  ai ;  Hos.  xii.  j 
and  note ;  and  for  the  sentiment,  Lam.  iii.  22, 
//  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  ive  are  not 
consumed,  where  the  Heb.  verb  is  different; 
see  also  Hab.  i.  iz. 

7—12  contain  a  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  not 
paying  tithes  and  oblations ;  and  an  assurance 
of  prosperity,  if  they  are  duly  rendered. 

7.  Even]  This  word  represents  a  Heb. 
particle,  which  is  all  h\x%  redundant;  comp. 
Num.  xviii.  7;  i  K.  vii.  32,  and  Furst,  p. 
718  b. 

8.  rob]  Rather,  defraud,  which  mean- 
ing is  in  accord  with  the  quibbling,  self- 
justifying  spirit  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Malachi,  illustrated  by  the  questions, "  Wherer 
in  shall  we  return .' "  "  Wherein  have  we 
robbed  thee?"  &c.,  a  spirit  which  survived 
in  the  man  who,  willing  to  justify  himself, 
said,  "And  who  is  my  neighbour?"  Comp. 
Neh.  xiii.  10. 

9.  this  <whole  nation]  Not  this  people 
(Ha-goi,  not  Ha' am).    The  latter  title,  which 


would  indicate  their  relation  to  God,  is  with- 
held from  them  on  account  of  their  sin. 

•whole]  Literally,  the  luhole  of  it;  comp. 
2  S.  ii.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  2. 

10.  storehouse]  Rather,  treasure-house,  as 
in  Dan.  i.  a,  and  Neh.  x.  38.  The  use  of 
this  word  here  implies  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  restoration  of  the  temple. 

meat]  Literally,  that  luhich  is  tern  or 
lacerated,  and  so  specially  used  of  the  food  of 
lions ;  see  Job  iv.  ir,  xxxviii.  39  ;  Gen.  xlix. 
9.  In  Ps.  cxi.  5 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  15,  and  here, 
the  word  means  simply  food,  perhaps  with 
some  notion  of  portioning  out.  Comp.  Hos. 
viii.  7.  As  to  the  use  of  die  word  in  Ps.  Ixxv;. 
4,  see  note  ad  loc.  Vol.  IV.  p.  344. 

pour  you  out]  Implying  in  abundance,  to 
everjloiuing ;  camp.  ^ch.  iv.  12;  Eccles.  xi.  3. 

that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough]  Liter- 
ally, to  not  a  bare  sufficiency,  i.e.  above  what  is 
sufficient,  to  superabundance. 

11.  rebuke]  Implying  restraint;  see  sup. 
ii.  3- 

the  devourer]  Signifying  probably  the  locust, 
called  elsewhere  by  the  parallel  terms  gaaam, 
chasil.  See  Joel  i.  4  and  note.  In  Judg.  xiv. 
14  the  same  word  refere  to  the  lion. 

cast  her  fruit  befbre  the  time]  Right :  the 
same  idea  of  premature  (and  therefore  im- 
mature) production  is  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  word  from  the  same  root  in  Hos.  ix.  14. 
Comp.  Job  xxi.  10  J  Gen.  xxxi.  38 ;  Exod. 
xxiii.  a6. 

12.  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed]  Rather, 
all  the  nations  shall  bless  yon=deem 
you  blessed;  comp.  LuHe  i,  48. 
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blessed  :  for  ye  shall  be  a  delightsome 

land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
''Job 21.        13  fl  Your  words  have  been  ''stout 
'■''  against  me,  saith  the  Lord.     Yet  ye 

say.  What  have  we  spoken  so  much 

against  thee  ? 

14  Ye  have   said.   It  h   vain  to 
serve  God  :  and  what  profit  is  it  that 

t  Heb.  we  have  kept  *  his  ordinance,  and  that 
mJijr  we  have  walked  'mournfully  before 
iiSii.    *^^  Lord  of  hosts  ? 

15  And  now  we  call  the  proud 
happy ;  yea,  they  that  work  wicked- 

*Heb.       ness   'are   set    up  ;    yea,    they   that 

are  bitiU.  .-^1  "^i    »•  1 

'  Psai.  95.  '  tempt  God  are  even  delivered. 

*  16  II  Then  they  that  feared  the 

Lord  spake  often  one  to  another : 
and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard 
iV,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  before  him  for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought 
upon  his  name. 

17  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith 


the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when 
I  make  up  my  "jewels;  and  1  will 'Or, 
spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  \rea"ure. 
son  that  serveth  him. 

1 8  Then  shall  ye  return,  and 
discern  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth 
God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I  God's  Judgment  on  the  wicked,  2  and  his  bless- 
ing on  the  good.  4  He  exhorteth  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  5  and  telleth  of  Elijah's  coming 
and  office, 

FOR,  behold,  the  day  cometh, 
that  shall  burn  as  an  oven ;  and 
all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble :  and  the 
day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it 
shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch. 

2  fl  But  unto  you  that  fear  my 
name  shall   the   "  Sun  of  righteous-  °j^"'"=  '■ 


a  delightsome  lani\  Comp.  the  similar  ex- 
pressions in  Dan.  xi.  16,  and  Zech.  vii.  14. 

13 — ^15  contain  a  rebuke  of  persons  who 
were  impatient  under  temporal  trials,  and 
murmured  against  God,  because  they  did 
not  at  once  reap  the  fruit  of  their  service  in 
temporal  prosperity ;  comp.  Fs.  bdii. 

13.  have  been  stouf\  Rather,  have  been 
bard;  comp.  Jude  15. 

spoken  so  much']  Rather,  spoken  often, 
as  in  V.  16.  The  verb  has  a  frequentative 
force ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30. 

14.  that  ive  have  kept  his  ordinance] 
Rather,  tbat  we  bave  served  in  his 
service,  both  noun  and  verb  being  from  the 
same  root. 

mtumfullj]  i.  e.  in  mourning  guise,  in  black 
garments,  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  be 
covered  or  veiled  i  comp.  Job  xxx.  aS;  Ps. 
xxxviii.  6. 

15.  And  now]  Rather,  And  so.  These 
rourmurers  against  God  come  to  call  the  evil 
good  and  the  good  evil. 

the  proud]  Comp.  Prov.  xxi.  24 ;  Ism. 
xiii.  II ;  Ps.  cxix.  ai,  51,  69,  78,  &c. 

that  tempt  God]  The  same  verb  is  used 
here  as  in  v.  10,  where  it  is  rendered  by  ^roi>f. 

16 — 18.  The  result  of  the  prophet's  rebuke 
is  here  proclaimed — a  result  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  73rd  Psaliji  as  springing  out 
of  the  Psalmist's  visit  to  the  sanctuary  of 
God  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  16,  17). 


16.  a  book  of  remembrance]  Comp.  Exod. 
xxxii.  32  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  a8  ;  Rev.  iii.  5. 

that  thought  upon]  Rather,  tbat  blghly 
esteemed  ;  comp.  Isai.  xiii.  17. 

17.  And  they  shall  be  mine,  Sec]  Rather, 
And  they  shall  be  to  me,  saith  Jehovah, 
of  Hosts,  In  the  day  that  I  am  prepar- 
ing, a  pecullartTeasure;  comp.  the  ex- 
pression "  a  peculiar  people  "  in  Tit.  ii.  14 ;  and 
m  I  Pet.  ii.  9.  See  also  Exod.  xix.  5  ;  Deut. 
vii.  6 ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4. 

/  mill  spare  them]  =  I  ivill  have  compassion 
on  them;  comp.  Exod.  ii.  6. 

18.  return,  and  discern]  =  again  discern. 

Chap.  IV.  1—6.  These  last  six  verses  of 
the  prophecy  are  intimately  connected  with 
what  has  preceded  them,  and  in  the  Hebrew  text 
are  included  in  ch.  iii.  They  declare  the  near 
approach  of  the  day  of  retribution  for  those 
workers  of  wickedness,  of  whose  prosperity 
complaint  had  been  made  in  iii.  14,  15. 

1.  that  shall  burti]  'V\\sxa!\'y,  fiercely  heated, 
comp.  Hos.  vii.  4. 

shall  burn  them  up]  Rather,  shall  licit 
them  up  as  by  fire.  The  force  of  the 
metaphor  is  lost  in  A.  V.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii. 
22  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14 ;  Joel  i.  19. 

neither  root  nor  branch]  Comp.  Ezek.  xvii. 
8,  9 ;  Amos  ii.  9. 

2.  arise]  Rather,  break  forth;  and 
also  in  Nahum  iii.  17,  where,  as  here,  shemesh 
is  feminine.    Conip.  Isai.  Iviii.  10. 
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[v.  3-6. 


*  Exod.  so. 
3- 


ness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  j 
and  ye  shall  gg  forth,  ^n4  grow  up 
as  calves  of  the  stall. 

3  And  ye  shall  tread  down  the 
wicked ;  for  they  shall  be  ashe£  un- 
der the  soles  of  your  feet  in  the  day 
that  I  shall  do  ibis,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

4  fl  Remember  ye  the  *law  of 
Moses  my  servant,  which  I  com- 
manded unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all 


Israel,  wM  the    statutes  and  judg- 
ments, 

5  fr  Behold,  I  will  send  you  "^Eli-  ;  M=.Hh. 
jah  the   prophet   before  the   coming  Uark'g  i, 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  ^"''"'•'' 
Lord  : 

6  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart 
pf  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse. 


grow  upl  R.ather,  lee^  in  •wantonness, 
as  stall-fed  animals  leap  about,  when  loosed 
from  the  stall;  see  note  on  Jer,  J.  ii,  where 
ye  are  grown  fat  signifies  rathpr,  thou  leapedst, 
skippedft.  Comp.  Hor.  '  Od.'  iii.  jii.  40,  41, 
"  Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto 
Insultet  armcntum." 

cal-ves  of  the  stall']  Literally,  calves  of  the 
fattening— calves  fed  with  mast;  comp.  i  S. 
xxviii.  24 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  ai ;  Amos  vi.  4. 

3.  ye  shall  tread  drntm]  The  Heb.  verb 
thus  rendered  is  only  found  here.  It  catries 
on  the  metaphor  of  the  calf  in  the  previous 
verse.  From  the  same  root  comes  the  noun 
rendered  new  wine  (in  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  r8  ;  Amos 
ix.  13),  as  being  expressed  by  treading. 

4.  which  I  commanded  unto  hini]  »'.?.  virhich 
I  entrusted  to  him  to  deliver,  i^hich  I  gave 
in  chMge  to  him ;  coipp,  a  S.  xxiy.  19. 

the  statutes  and  judgments]  The  with  of 
A.  V.  is  unnecessary;  the  statutes  and  judgi- 
ments  are  the  contents  of  the  law  of  Moses. 


5.  This  prophecy  was  to  receive  its  fulfil- 
ment in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  who 
came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.  This 
meaning  of  the  passage  was  confirmed  by  our 
Lord  on  two  several  occasicais;  see  Matt, 
xi.  14  and  Mark  ix.  11,  ij. 

dreadful]  The  same  Heb.  word  used  in 
the  same  connection  is  rendered  by  terrible 
in  Joel  ii.  11,  31. 

6.  he  shall  turn,  &c.]  Comp.  Luke  i.  17, 
and  note.  The  meaning  is  that  the  office  of 
the  Baptist  should  be  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
young  and  old  alike,  fathers  and  children,  in 
one  common  accord  of  repentance,  to  God ; 
and  thus  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord,  and  avert  the  curse  which  must 
otherwise  smite  the  earth.  This  explanation 
requires  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  preposi- 
tion by  with  rather  than  by  to ;  but  the  idea 
of  mutual  love  between  fathers  and  children 
underlies  as  a  necessary  result  that  of  the  con- 
version pf  their  hearts  to  God. 
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